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HANSARD'S 
PARLIAMENTARY    DEBATES, 

IN  THE 

First    Session     op     the    Fifteenth    Parliament    op 
THE    United    Kingdom   op   Great  Britain  and   Ireland, 

APPOINTED    to     meet    21    SEPTEMBER,     1847,     AND    FROM    THENCE 
CONTINUED   TILL   18    NOVEMBER,    1847,   IN   THE    ELEVENTH   YeaR 

OP  THE  Reign  of 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


THIRD  VOLUME  OF  THE  SESSION. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Tuesday,  February  29,  1848. 

Mf NVTii.]    Took  the  OiifA«.— The  Lord  Riven. 

PoBLic  BiLLS.~l*  Conaulidated  Fund, 
f*  New  Zealand  Government. 

PrrmoNs  pRMBitrco.  From  Operative  Shipwrights  of 
the  Port  of  London,  that  the  Navigation  Laws  may  be 
Maintained  as  they  at  prcMnt  stand. — From  Doune, 
against  the  Game  Laws.->From  Exeter,  and  other  Places, 
against  the  Diplomatic  Relations,  Court  of  Rome,  Bill.— 
By  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  nrom  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
BcnedOD,  for  the  Removal  of  the  Jewish  Disabilities. 

THE  CLERK  ASSISTANT. 

THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  moved 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  taking  into 
consideration  the  Letter  of  John  William 
Newell  Birch,  Esq.,  tendering  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  office  of  Clerk  Assistant,  and  ob- 
Berved  that  their  Lordships  would  probably 
feel  it  right,  in  parting  with  their  old  ser- 
yant,  to  express  the  just  sense  they  enter- 
tained of  the  zeal  and  ability  shown  by 
Mr.  Birch  in  executing  the  important  du- 
ties of  his  office.  And  it  was  therefore 
Moved  to  Resolve — 

'*  That  this  House  think  it  right  to  record  the 
just  Sense  which  they  entertain  of  the  Zeal, 
Ability,  Diligonoe,  and  Integrity  with  which  the 
•aid  John  WiUiam  Neweli  Birch,  Esquire,  has  exe- 
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cuted  the  important  Duties  of  the  Office  of  Clerk 
Assistant  of  this  House." 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  was  happy 
in  being  able  to  bear  the  highest  testimony 
to  the  zeal,  efficiency,  and  gontleman-like 
conduct  always  shown  by  Mr.  Birch.  He 
was  sure  he  was  only  speaking  the  senti- 
ments of  those  present,  when  he  said  they 
wished  him  many  years  of  health  and  hap- 
piness to  enjoy  that  retirement  which  his 
public  services  deserved. 

On  Question,  agreed  to,  Nemine  Disseti" 
tiente: — 

"  Ordered,  That  the  Lord  Chancellor  do  com- 
municate the  8aid  Resolution  to  John  William 
Newell  Birch,  Esquire." 

Then  it  was  Moved  to  Resolve — 

"  That  in  accordance  with  the  Resolutions  of 
this  House  of  the  14th  of  June,  1824,  the  said 
John  William  Newell  Birch  be  allowed  a  retiring 
Salary  of  2,000Z.  a  Year,  to  be  charged  on  the  Fee 
Fund  of  this  House,  and  to  commence  from  this 
Day :" 

On  Question,  agreed  to,  and  ordered  ac« 
cordingly. 

WRECK  OF  THE  AVENGER. 
The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY,  seeing 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Ad« 
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miralty  in  his  place,  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther the  Government  had  thought  it  fit  to 
show  any  token  of  their  gi'atitude,  in  the 
shape  of  some  reward  to  those  Arah  fisher- 
men— for  such  he  believed  they  were — who 
saved  the  unhappy  survivors  of  the  A'oenger 
from  a  certain  grave.  He  thought  it  would 
be  politic  as  well  as  right  to  do  so,  because 
a  similar  accident  might  occur  on  that  in- 
hospitable coast  again;  and  this  certainly 
deserved  some  token  of  our  gratitude.  He 
would  also  allude  to  a  case  in  which  like 
humanity  had  been  shown  in  another 
quarter  of  the  world,  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, where  a  poor  family  not  only  saved, 
but  shared  their  stock  of  victuals  for  the 
winter,  with  six  survivors  of  shipwreck. 
He  thought  it  would  be  fit  for  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  show  their  sense  of 
such  excellent  conduct. 

The  Earl  of  AUCKLAND  was  very 
glad  to  be  able  to  state,  in  answer  to  the 
noble  Earl's  observations,  that  immediately 
upon  hearing  of  the  assistance  afforded  by 
the  Arabs  to  the  survivors  of  the  wreck  of 
the  Avenger^  orders  had  been  issued  to 
the  naval  authorities  on  the  Mediterranean 
station  to  find  out  those  men,  and  give 
them  some  reward  for  their  humane  con- 
duct, which  might  serve  as  a  mark  of  the 
approbation  of  the  British  Government. 
Not  only  had  this  been  done  in  the  Ase  of 
the  Arabs,  but  in  that  of  every  other  party 
concerned — the  officers  of  the  Bey  of  Tu- 
nis, and  the  captain  of  the  French  ship 
which  had  repaired  to  the  scene  of  the 
wreck.  His  noble  Friend  had  also  ad- 
verted to  the  circumstance  which  had 
taken  place  on  the  Irish  coast.  He  re- 
membered the  occurrence  being  brought 
to  his  attention,  and  having  given  some  di- 
rection respecting  it,  that  some  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  case;  but  he  was 
not,  at  the  moment,  able  to  say  precisely 
what  had  been  done;  he  rather  thought 
that  a  recommendation  of  the  case  had 
been  forwarded  to  the  Committee  of 
Lloyd's. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  express- 
ed  his  satisfaction. 

NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT  BILL. 

Earl  GREY,  in  moving  the  Second 
Reading  of  this  Bill,  stated  that  the  object 
was  to  effect  a  suspension  for  five  years  of 
certain  arrangements  which  had  been  made 
for  the  government  of  New  Zealand.  The 
grounds  on  which  this  measure  was  pro- 
posed were  so  clear,  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  trouble  their  Lord- 


ships at  much  length.  It  would  be  recol- 
lected that  in  1840  it  was  decided  to  make 
an  experiment  in  regular  colonisation,  and 
a  large  number  of  English  settlers  left  this 
country  to  plant  a  colony  in  New  Zealand. 
Hopes,  at  first  very  sanguine,  were,  how- 
ever, in  no  long  time  entirely  frustrated, 
and  prospects  which  seemed  of  the  bright- 
est order  were  overthrown.  In  the  fium- 
mer  of  1845  the  state  of  affairs  in  'Neir 
Zealand  had  become  so  threatening,  that 
his  noble  Friend  opposite  (Lord  Stanley), 
who  then  held  the  seals  of  the  Colonial 
Department,  thought  it  necessary  to  re- 
call the  then  Governor.  He  was  most 
happy  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  zeal 
with  which  the  present  Governor  of  New 
Zealand  had  performed  the  duties  assigned 
to  him,  because  certainly  at  the  time  when 
that  appointment  was  announced  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  he  (Earl  Grey) 
was  one  of  those  who  did  not  think  it  alto- 
gether judicious.  It  was  not  because  he 
had  not,  even  at  that  time,  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Captain  Grey,  but  because,  look- 
ing to  the  difficulties  he  would  have  to  con- 
tend with  in  introducing  a  new  system  of 
administration,  and  the  opposition  that 
might  be  expected  from  the  subordinate 
officers  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  former 
system,  and  considering  that  he  would 
have  to  communicate  with  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers  who  had  seen  longer  service 
and  had  attained  higher  rank  than  that  of 
Captain  in  the  Army,  he  feared  the  Go- 
vernor would  want  that  personal  weight 
and  authority  which,  in  offices  of  this  kind, 
were  of  extreme  importance.  But  he  was 
rejoiced  to  declare  that  those  apprehen- 
sions had  proved  entirely  unfounded,  and 
that  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  new 
Governor  of  New  Zealand  had  more  than 
supplied  the  place  of  those  adventitious  ad- 
vantages. From  the  very  moment  of  his 
landing  on  the  shores  of  New  Zealand,  he 
seemed  to  obtain  the  confidence  and  exer- 
cise an  ascendancy  over  all  around  him, 
which  were  the  strongest  and  clearest 
proofs  of  a  superior  mind.  The  change  in 
the  aspect  of  affairs  which  took  place  on 
the  Governor's  arrival  was  no  less  rapid 
than  gratifying.  When,  in  November, 
1845,  Captain  Grey  reached  the  colony,  he 
found  affairs  in  the  utmost  state  of  confu- 
sion; the  colonial  revenue  had  dwindled  al- 
most to  nothing ;  rebellious  natives,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  were  invading  and 
plundering  the  British  settlements,  and, 
elated  with  their  success,  they  held  in  con- 
tempt a  Government  which  they  found  too 
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feeble  to  offer  effectual  resistance  to  their 
attacks;  those  natives  who  still  retained  re- 
spect for  British  authority  placed  no  re- 
liance upon  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  protect  them ;  the  British  settlers 
were  discouraged  and  desponding  ;  and, 
what  was  still  worse,  the  military  and 
naval  forces  were  beginning  to  he  dispirit- 
ed by  the  Dl-success  which  had  attended 
their  operations.  In  the  course  of  five  or 
six  weeks  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was 
changed.  Many  laws  and  ordinances  had 
been  passed  to  meet  the  most  pressing  exi- 
gencies of  the  time;  amongst  these  one 
against  which  the  Governor  was  warned, 
but  in  which  he  wisely  persisted,  to  pro- 
hibit the  import  of  arms  and  ammunition; 
for,  strange  as  it  might  appear,  although 
the  colony  was  in  a  state  of  war,  no  at- 
tempt had  until  that  time  been  made  to 
prevent  a  trade  in  arms  and  ammunition 
from  being  carried  on  with  the  hostile  na- 
tives. Public  confidence  was  completely 
restored ;  most  successful  expeditions  were 
undertaken  against  the  hostile  tribes;  in  a 
short  time  the  rebellion  was  almost  entirely 
quelled ;  and  from  that  period  to  the  pres- 
ent the  condition  of  the  colony  had  been 
steadily  improving.  It  was  true  that  hos- 
tilities had  more  than  once  broken  out  in 
different  parts  of  the  island;  but  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Governor  for  the  suppression 
of  such  disturbances,  and  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  public  peace,  had  been  at- 
tended with  uniform  success,  and  he  had 
secured  in  the  highest  degree  the  confi- 
dence both  of  the  native  inhabitants  and  of 
the  British  settlers.  The  natives  had  also 
made  extraordinary  advances  in  intelligence, 
education,  and  civilisation,  and  chiefly  by 
their  instrumentality  great  public  works 
had  been  undertaken,  and  important  lines 
of  communication  had  been  constructed, 
opening  out  large  and  fertile  districts  to 
<!altivation  and  settlement.  The  revenue 
had  increased  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
expectation — trade  also  had  shown  in  that 
increase  its  flourishing  and  prosperous 
eondition.  He  had  stated  these  facts  not 
merely  in  order  to  pay  the  present  Gover- 
nor of  New  Zealand  a  tribute  to  which  he 
was  most  justly  entitled,  but  also  to  show 
their  Lordships  how  inexpedient  it  would 
be,  in  considering  the  affauii  of  this  island, 
fiot  to  be  guided  almost  implicitly  by  the 
advice  received  from  a  person  on  the  spot,' 
•  who  had  shown  practically  that  he  so  tho- 
roughly understood  the  position  and  inte- 
rests of  the  colony.  He  must  say  that, 
looking   at   what    Governor   Grey    had 


achieved  in  Kew  Zealand,  he  thought  it 
would  involve  no  little  presumption  to 
think  they  could  form  a  judgment  of  the 
measures  that  should  be  adopted  there 
better  than  himself.  Accordingly,  the 
measure  which  he  (Earl  Grey)  was  about 
to  ask  their  Lordships  to  sanction,  was 
founded  almost  entirely  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  Captain  Grey.  Before,  how- 
ever, he  proceeded  to  explain  the  details  of 
that  Bill,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
briefly  state  the  nature  of  the  measure 
which  had  previously  been  sanctioned  by 
Parliament  for  the  government  of  New 
Zealand,  and  which  it  was  now  proposed 
to  supersede.  Their  Lordships  were  aware 
of  the  disasters  which  had  unfortunately 
occurred  in  New  Zealand  after  it  became 
an  avowed  British  colony;  and,  though  he 
was  anxious  not  to  give  pain  to  any  one 
connected  with  administering  the  affairs 
of  that  colony,  he  felt  bound  to  say  that, 
in  his  conviction,  those  disasters  were  en- 
tirely attributable  to  the  mistakes  of  those 
to  whom  the  powers  of  government  were 
intrusted.  Looking,  therefore,  at  the 
great  distance  at  which  we  were  removed 
from  New  Zealand,  and  the  slight  con- 
trol which  we  could  exercise  over  the 
course  of  events,  it  was  considered  desira* 
ble  that  a  much  larger  control  than  they 
had  previously  possessed  over  colonial 
affairs  should  be  given  to  the  settlers;  and 
that  opinion  had  been  almost  unanimously 
expressed  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
Although  many  objections  might  be  urged 
against  such  a  scheme,  he  considered  it 
was  better  that  the  chief  control  over  the 
affairs  of  New  Zealand  should  be  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  settlers  themselves,  ra- 
ther than  in  those  of  a  Governor  appointed 
by  the  Home  Government.  In  1846,  when 
Her  Majesty's  present  advisers  came  into 
office,  the  latest  advices  received  from  New 
Zealand  did  not  extend  to  a  period  of  more 
than  five  or  six  weeks  after  Captain  Grey 
had  assumed  the  administration  of  affairs; 
and  though  much  had  been  accomplished 
even  in  that  short  time,  there  appeared  to 
be  nothing  in  the  then  existing  state  of 
affairs  to  alter  the  opinion  which  had  been 
previously  entertained  as  to  the  expediency 
of  giving  a  greater  share  of  power  to  the 
settlers.  That  opinion  was  further  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  unfortimate 
mistakes  which  had  been  committed,  and 
the  disasters  which  had  occurred  in  New 
Zealand,  had  so  completely  destroyed  all 
confidence  in  the  local  Government,  on  the 
part  of  persons  in  this  country  who  were 
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interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  that 
unless  some  more  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment were  established,  there  appeared  no 
means  of  reviying  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
in  New  Zealand  colonisation  which  had 
existed  a  few  years  before,  but  which  then 
seemed  utterly  quenched  and  extinguished. 
It  certainly  was  highly  desirable,  if  possi- 
ble, to  rcTive  that  spirit  of  enterprise,  and 
again  to  direct  the  stream  of  emigration 
to  the  shores  of  New  Zealand;  and  this 
consideration  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that,  though  it  was  difficult  for  an  Admin- 
istration which  succeeded  to  office  in  July, 
only  just  before  the  termination  of  the  Ses- 
sion, to  submit  a  properly  matured  measure 
to  Parliament,  yet  that  the  Government 
were  bound  to  make  an  effort  to  establish  a 
more  popular  form  of  government  in  New 
Zealand.  Accordingly  he  recommended 
to  his  Colleagues,  who  concurred  with  him, 
that  a  Bill  to  effect  that  object  should  be 
submitted  to  Parliament  with  the  least 
possible  delay;  and  the  result  was,  that 
the  measure — the  operation  of  which  he 
now  proposed  to  suspend  by  the  present 
Bill— was  introduced  and  adopted  by  the 
Legislature.  It  might  be  necessary,  be- 
fore he  went  further,  that  he  should  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  form  of  government 
which  it  was  proposed  to  establish  in  New 
Zealand  under  the  authority  of  that  Act 
and  of  the  Charter,  and  the  Royal  instruc- 
tions issued  under  its  provisions.  The 
foundation  of  this  new  system  of  govern- 
ment was  intended  to  be  the  creation  of 
municipal  institutions;  and,  in  adopting 
that  plan,  the  Government  were  acting,  he 
believed,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of 
almost  every  person  who  had  considered 
the  subject  of  colonial — he  might  almost 
say  of  representative^ — government.  He 
believed  that  the  success  of  free  insti- 
tions  in  this  country  was  attributable, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  degree  to 
which  the  administration  of  affairs  was 
committed  to  local  bodies;  and  it  had  been 
said,  by  a  high  authority,  that  of  Burke, 
that  in  the  most  flourishing  colonies  of 
Great  Britain  general  government  was 
built  up  upon  the  municipal  institutions 
of  the  mother  country.  Such  had  been 
the  case  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
foundation  on  which  the  Government  rested 
was  the  form  of  the  early  New  England 
States  which  prevailed  there  from  the  first. 
Any  system  of  government,  in  fact,  which 
did  not  contain  this  principle  was  liable  to 
great  embarrassment  and  to  confusion 
without  end;  and  he  had  no  need  in  proof 


of  that  to  call  their  Lordships'  attention 
to  the  language  of  the  report  on  the  go- 
vernment of  Canada,  which  justly  stated 
that  the  absence  of  any  system  of  this  na- 
ture in  Lower  Canada  had  tended  to  the 
very  injurious  consequences  which  had 
lately  affected  that  province.  It  was  pro- 
posed, therefore,  to  introduce  this  principle 
into  the  government  of  New  Zealand,  by 
making  the  municipal  bodies,  the  electors, 
the  representative  branch  of  the  general 
body  of  the  legislature,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  formerly  in  this  country,  when,  as 
they  all  knew,  a  great  many  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  returned,  not 
directly  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns, 
but  by  their  various  corporations.  It  was 
further  proposed—- as  the  object  was  to 
establish  a  popular  Government  in  New 
Zealand — to  follow  the  old  model  of  colo- 
nial legislatures,  rather  than  the  systems 
which  had  been  adopted  in  later  days.  It 
was  accordingly  proposed  to  model  the 
constitution  of  New  Zealand  upon  those  of 
Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  some  of  the  ear- 
lier colonies,  and,  instead  of  allowing  the 
nominees  of  the  Crown  and  representatives 
of  the  people  to  meet  together  in  a  single 
chamber,  to  establish  a  House  of  As- 
sembly, consisting  exclusively  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  and  a  Council,  con- 
sisting of  persons  nominated  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Crown.  But  in  New  Zealand  a 
still  further  difficulty  was  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  colony,  and  the  distance 
between  the  two  most  important  settle- 
ments, Auckland  and  Wellington.  Those 
places  were  about  400  miles  apart,  and  the 
communication  was  difficult  and  uncertain. 
If  the  seat  of  Government  had  been  fixed 
at  either  of  those  places  it  would  have 
been  highly  inconvenient  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other;  and  this  inconvenience  would 
have  been  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
jealousy  existing  between  the  two  towns 
as  to  which  should  be  the  capital  of  the 
colony.  It,  therefore,  seemed  advisable 
that  two  legislative  bodies  should  be  estab- 
lished— one  at  Auckland  and  the  other  at 
Wellington — and  that  the  colony  shoula 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  provinces.  But 
if  two  legislatures  had  been  instituted, 
each  being  enabled  to  act  without  reference 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  other,  great  in« 
convenience  might  have  arisen  had  there 
been  no  other  arrangements  accompanying 
it.  For  instance,  they  might  adopt  dif 
ferent  customs  duties  in  each  province, 
and  thus  render  a  line  of  internal  custom- 
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bouses  necessary  along  their  boundaries. 
It  was  thougbt  advisable,  in  order  to  ob- 
viate such  an  evil  and  to  establish  a  joint 
authority,  that  there  should  be  a  power 
vested  in  the  two  legislatures  to  depute  a 
certain  number  of  their  body  to  meet  for 
a  short  time,  and  for  a  certain  limited  ob- 
ject, with  power  to  settle  all  matters  of 
general  interest  to  the  colony  at  large.  It 
did  not  appear  necessary  that  this  body 
should  meet  at  any  stated  period;  and  it 
had  therefore  been  proposed  that,  if  oc- 
casion arose,  provision  should  be  made 
for  calling  together  for  a  short  time,  and 
for  special  and  limited  objects,  the  body 
having  these  general  powers.  As  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment in  making  the  natives  resident  with- 
in the  municipalities  liable  to  the  pro- 
yisions  of  Acts  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand, it  was  proposed  that  the  authority 
of  the  English  law  should  not  extend  to 
them,  but  that  they  should  enjoy  their  own 
customs  and  laws  in  every  part  of  the 
island  except  in  those  places  where  muni- 
cipalities should  be  established.  Such  was 
the  general  design  embodied  in  the  mea- 
sure, many  subsidiary  matters  being  left 
to  be  arranged  by  the  Governor  and  by  the 
new  Legislature,  on  whom  devolved  the 
task  of  working  out  their  own  system  of 
government.  If  it  were  prudent  and  pos- 
sible to  establish  a  popular  Government  in 
New  Zealand,  he  had  no  reason  to  infer 
from  the  despatches  of  Governor  Grey  that 
he  saw  any  reason  to  object  to  that  form, 
although  he  stated  that  he  could  not  safely 
at  present  establish  it  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Home  Government  proposed  to 
go.  The  main  ground  on  which  the  Go- 
vernor objected  to  the  immediate  creation 
of  the  system  of  representative  government 
seemed  to  be,  not  that  the  people  were  un- 
fit for  it,  but  that  the  natives,  though  not 
much  advanced  in  civilisation,  were  so  far 
intelligent  and  enlightened,  that  they  could 
not  faU  to  perceive  the  injustice  of  the  re- 
venue, which  was  chiefly  raised  on  imports 
for  their  own  use,  appropriated  by  a  legis- 
lature in  which  they  had  no  voice.  He 
(Earl  Grey)  certainly  had  not  been  pre- 
pared to  find  that  those  whom  a  few  years 
ago  he  looked  upon  as  mere  barbarians 
and  unenlightened  savages,  were  now  so 
civilised  as  to  comprehend  an  injustice  of 
this  nature.  The  noble  Earl  then  proceed- 
ed to  refer  to  a  despatch  from  Governor 
Grey,  dated  November,  1846,  in  which  he 
stated  his  reasons  for  thinking  the  consti- 
tation  ahovld  be  suspended.    As  long  as 


New  Zealand  did  not  pay  her  expenses,  he 
did  not  think  the  settlers  had  the  same 
just  right  to  complain  of  not  enjoying  a 
complete  representative  government  as 
other  colonies,  which  were  more  able  to 
maintain  it.  In  a  very  few  years,  he  hoped 
and  trusted,  she  would  be  able  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  her  own  Government,  and  be 
in  a  situation  in  which  she  might  be  safely 
entrusted  with  a  greater  share  of  autho- 
rity. Looking,  then,  to  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  establishing  a  popular  go- 
vernment in  New  Zealand,  the  present  pro- 
posal of  Government  was  only  to  suspend 
the  constitution  for  a  period  of  ^ye  years. 
It  did  not  follow^  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
that  this  particular  scheme  of  government 
was  to  come  into  operation;  but  the  mode 
now  adopted  was  the  proper  way  in  which 
the  attention  of  Parliament  was  directed  to 
the  subject,  while  it  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity at  the  end  of  the  time  for  them  to  de- 
termine what  measure  they  would  adopt  in 
its  place,  by  rendering  it  necessary  for 
them  to  review  the  whole  matter  again. 
Governor  Grey  thought  the  element  of  re- 
presentation might  be  introduced  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  that  it  could  not  be  estab- 
lished at  once.  The  noble  Earl  again  re- 
ferred to  extracts  from  the  despatches  of 
Governor  Grey,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  now  proposed 
were  founded  on,  or  consonant  with,  his 
suggestions.  In  a  despatch,  dated  13th 
May,  he  said — 

"  I  think  that  perhaps  until  this  country  is  a 
little  more  settled  down,  jour  Lordship's  views 
with  regard  to  the  government  of  it  might  be  fully 
met,  if  it  were,  as  proposed,  divided  into  two  co- 
lonies, with  such  a  general  executive  government 
and  executive  government  for  each  colony  as  is 
now  provided  for  in  the  recent  charter  and  in- 
structions ;  whilst  for  the  present  the  legislative 
body  of  each  colony  should  consist  of  one  oham* 
ber,  composed  of  the  Governor  and  official  and  un- 
officuil  members,  the  latter  of  whom  might  in  the 
southern  colony  be  at  once  elected  by  the  people. 
The  general  assembly  might  then,  in  like  manner, 
consist  of  one  chamber,  composed  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  council  of  each  colony;  and 
its  meetings,  mode  of  proceeding,  Ac.,  might  all 
be  conducted  in  the  manner  which  is  proposed." 

As  to  the  mode  of  introducing  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  which  the  Government  at  home 
thought  expedient  in  consequence  of  the 
advice  of  Governor  Grey,  he  (Earl  Grey) 
thought  they  should  look  to  him  for  coun- 
sel. To  attempt  to  define  precisely  to 
what  extent  the  principle  of  representation 
should  be  introduced,  was  a  task  for  the 
proper  execution  of  which  sufficient  mate- 
rials did  not  exist  in  this  country.    Gover* 
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nor  Grey,  in  his  despatob  of  7tli  Ootober, 
1846,  said— 

**  But  there  are  a  number  of  queetions  eon- 
nected  with  the  introduction  of  such  institutions, 
which  I  confess  I  think  can  only  be  properly  de- 
termined by  inquiry  upon  the  spot,  such  as  the 
limits  of  the  various  electoral  districts  ;  the  pro- 
portion of  members  from  town  and  country  dis- 
tricts ;  the  precise  qualification  of  electors ;  the 
places  for  polling  ;  and  questions  of  a  like  nature. 
These  questions,  I  think,  the  officer  administering 
the  GoTemment  in  that  colony  should  be  required 
to  determine,  with  the  assistance  of  a  legislative 
oouncil,  constituted  in  the  usual  manner.  If  the 
number  of  members  in  that  council  was  extended 
to  ten,  five  official  and  five  unofficial,  and  the 
members  were  judiciously  selected,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  they  would  be,  the  officer  administering  the 
government  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  best 
possible  advice ;  and  these  questions  of  a  really 
practical  nature  would  be  discussed  upon  the  spot, 
and  under  such  circumstances  as  would,  I  have 
no  doubt,  secure  the  efficient  and  satis&ctory 
working  of  the  institutions  which  might  be  intro- 
duced, and  which  when  thus  settled  would  provide 
a  legislative  body  which  would  forthwith  replace 
that  which  had  previously  existed." 

The  Legislative  Council  as  it  previously 
existed  would  be  re-established,  but  at  the 
same  time  Government  would  be  enabled 
to  nominate  additional  members,  and  by 
them  to  pass  ordinances,  making  subordi- 
nate legislatures  in  the  two  provinces.  In 
a  despatch,  dated  7th  October,  1846,  Go- 
Ternor  Grey  recommended  that  a  period  of 
time  should  elapse  before  any  attempt 
were  made  in  the  northern  province  to  in- 
troduce this  system  of  legislation.  On  fidly 
considering  the  despatches  received  from 
the  same  gentleman,  he  saw  no  reason  for 
suspending  the  operation  of  so  much  of 
the  present  charter  as  related  to  the  crea- 
tion of  municipal  institutions,  or  for  be- 
lieving it  might  not  be  safely  allowed  to 
continue.  The  number  of  natives  within 
the  municipalities  was  inconsiderable,  and 
of  those  a  great  number  would  be  found  fit 
to  exercise  the  minor  municipal  offices. 
The  instructions  sent  to  the  Governor  of 
the  colony  in  1846  provided  that  the  fran- 
chise should  be  exercised  by  such  persons 
only  as  were  able  to  read  and  write  Eng- 
lish; but  Governor  Grey  wrote  home,  that 
though  by  far  the  majority  of  the  natives 
could  read  and  write  their  own  language, 
and  many  could  speak  English,  he  knew 
no  one  of  them  who  could  read  and  write 
English,  He  (Earl  Grey)  had  not  been 
quite  prepared  to  hear  that  statement;  but 
no  doubt  it  was  one  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. He  (Earl  Grey)  approved  of  endea- 
Yours  to  extend  the  English  language  in 
the  colonies.  By  far  the  closest  bond  of 
union  that  could  exist  between  this  country 


and  the  colonists  was  the  use  of  the  same 
tongue;  and  when  the  people  of  the  colo- 
nies spoke  a  different  language  from  the 
governing  authorities,  affairs  seldom  hap- 
pened to  proceed  entirely  satisfactorily. 
He  therefore  concurred  in  the  policy  on 
which  he  believed  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Stanley)  had  acted — that  of  endea- 
Youring  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  English 
colonies  to  use  the  English  language.  He 
thought  it  A  great  error  on  the  part  of  the 
missionaries  in  New  Zealand  that  they  had 
reduced  the  barbarous  language  of  the 
tribes  there  to  the  condition  of  a  written 
language;  and  he  believed  that  it  would 
haYO  been  far  more  advantageous  if  from 
the  beginning,  when  the  natives  were 
taught  to  read  and  write,  they  had  been 
taught  to  read  and  write  the  English  lan- 
guage. In  that  case  they  would  have 
enjoyed  the  immense  benefit  of  being  put 
at  once  into  possession  of  those  great  in- 
tellectual advantages  which  our  language 
was  the  medium  of  conveying;  but  so  long 
as  the  New  Zealand  tongue  was  made  the 
means  of  instruction  for  the  natiYes  they 
would  be  excluded  from  those  ideas  and 
that  information  which  centuries  of  ciYili- 
sation  had  introduced  into  this  country;  or 
could  at  most  only  become  acquainted  with 
them  by  means  of  the  necessarily  imperfect 
translations  of  English  books  and  English 
ideas  into  their  rude  and  inartificial  lan- 
guage. Under  existing  circumstances,  then, 
it  was  proposed  by  the  present  Bill  to  leave 
to  the  Governor  the  power  of  regulating  the 
qualification  for  burgesses  in  corporate  dis- 
tricts, though  he  (Earl  Grey)  thought  that, 
after  a  reasonable  interval,  the  power  of 
reading  and  writing  English  should  be  en- 
forced as  a  necessary  qualification  for  any 
franchise.  Looking,  then,  at  all  that  could 
be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  several  questions 
that  had  been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
their  Lordships,  he  ventured  to  belieYe  that 
the  balance  of  advantage  was  in  favour  of  the 
course  pursued 'by  the  Government;  and  he 
thought  that  he  should  at  present  best  dis- 
charge his  duty  as  a  Member  of  that  House 
and  a  Member  of  the  Government  by  ab« 
staining  from  any  remarks  which  were 
not  strictly  connected  with  a  reform  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  New  Zea« 
land  and  would  conclude  by  simply  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  just  concluded  his  speech, 
told  them  that  he  had  confined  himself  to 
the  topics  which  were  strictly  connected 
with  the  government  of   New  Zealand, 
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Now,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
that  the  noble  Earl  had  not  practised  any 
BQeh  abstinence;  for  his  own  part,  he  must 
say,  that  with  every  disposition  to  adopt 
the  measure  proposed  by  the  -Government, 
he  did  not  see,  even  upon  the  statement  of 
the  noble  Earl  himself,  any  near  prospect 
of  the   settlement  which  he  anticipated, 
and  which,  under  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  colony,  it  was  most  desirable  should 
be  accomplished  with  the   least  possible 
delay.     He  wished  at  the  outset  to  remind 
their  Lordships  that  Parliament  need  not 
fall  into  any  inconsistency  in  the  character 
of  its  legislation  with  regard  to  New  Zea- 
land.   It  must,  of  course,  be  in  their  Lord- 
ships' recollection,  that  at  the  end  of  a 
very  long  and  eventful  Session,  when  the 
noble  Earl  came  into  office,  he  proposed  a 
Bill,  out  of  which  this  measure  necessarily 
arose.     That  Bill  did  not  make  further 
provision  for  the  better  government  of  New 
Zealand;  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  purpose 
was  to  give  power  to  the  Government  at 
home  to  make  regulations  for  the  better 
government  of  New  Zealand.     Under  that 
Bill  certain  instructions  had  been  issued  to 
the  authorities  at  New  Zealand,  and  in 
those  instructions  there  being  certain  de- 
fects or  imperfections,  the  Bill  now  before 
their  Lordships  had  been  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  remedying  the  instructions 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  previous 
Act;  and  it  was  not  at  all  for  the  purpose 
of  altering  the  Act  itself,  that  the  present 
measure  had  been  introduced.     He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  if  he  had  been  in  his  place 
In  Parliament  he  should  have  opposed  the 
former  Act;  he  believed  he  should  have 
given  his  assent  to  it,  for  this  among  other 
reasons,  that  he  thought  the  less  that  Par- 
liament interfered  with  the  discretionary 
powers  intrusted  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Better  would  the  colonies  of  this  coun- 
try be  governed.     He  cordially  assented, 
then,  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  so  far 
as  it  entrusted  to  the  Crown  the  power  of 
framing  regulations  for  the  government  of 
New  Zealand.     Still,  he  thought  that  the 
measure  had  been  hastily  and  prematurely 
introduced.     He  believed  that  it  was  an 
ill-judged  concession  to  a  demand  for  popu- 
lar rights,  without  due  consideration  being 
paid  to  certain  existing  circumstances  in 
the  case  which  made  the  bestowal  of  these 
popular  rights  premature  and  inexpedient. 
He  need  not  now  go  back  to  the  history  of 
the  early  settlement  of  New  Zealand,  es- 
pecially since  the  discussions  which  had 
ariaen  on  that  subject  had  been  mixed  up 


with  no  little  acerbity  and  violence  of  feel- 
ing; but  he  might  assuredly  assert,  that 
there  existed  particular  circumstances  con- 
nected with  that  colony  which  made  the 
bestowal  of  popular  rights  upon  one  class, 
and  one  class  alone,  of  the  community,  a 
matter  of  extreme  delicacy  and  difficulty; 
while  the  Executive  Power,  both  here  and 
there,  had  a  task  of  great  nicety  to  per- 
form in  becoming  the  mediators  between 
two  races  so  dissimilar  in  their  habits  and 
their  origin.     He  had  listened  with  great 
gratification  to  the  eulogy  pronounced  by 
the  noble  Earl  upon  the  ability,  zeal,  and 
prudence  which  had  been  displayed  by  the 
present  Governor  of  New  Zealand — to  the 
testimony  borne  by  the  noble  Earl  to  the 
executive  merits  of  Governor  Grey.     He, 
on  his  own  part,  was  perfectly  willing  to 
bear  his  most  cheerful  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  Governor  Grey.    He  had  had  the 
satisfaction  of  selecting  him  for  that  office, 
and  conferring  on  him  that  appointment; 
but  in  listening  to  the  praises  of  that  able 
and  skilful  administrator  of  colonial  affairs, 
he  could  not  help  regretting  that  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  had  thought  it  necessary  in- 
vidiously to  contrast  the  merits  of  Captain 
Grey  with  those  of  his  predecessor.     Al- 
though he   (Lord  Stanley)  thought  that 
Captain  Fitzroy  had  acted  with  imprudence 
in  many  respects,  and  although  he  had  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  recall  him,  still,  he 
would  say,  that  there  never  was  a  man 
who,  in  the  performance  of  his  public  du- 
ties, was  actuated  by  more  honourable, 
more  high,  and  more  praiseworthy  princi- 
ples.     He  took  the  government  of  New 
Zealand  at  great  personal  loss  to  himself; 
by   taking   it   he    sacrificed  the   position 
which  he  had  previously  held  in  this  coun- 
try; he  relinauished  much  which  few  men 
would  willingly  give  up,  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  that  which  he  believed  would  be  for 
the  public  good.     Then,  in  any  attempt 
to  contrast  the  conduct  of  one  Governor 
with  that  of  another,  it  was  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  much  larger  means  and  autho- 
rity had  been  given  to  Captain  Grey  than 
had  ever  been  conferred  upon  Captain  Fitz- 
roy ;    and  thus  another  lesson  had  been 
given  which  he  hoped  would  not  be  lost  on 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  more 
especially  he  hoped  that  the  other  lesson 
which  our  experience  in  this  matter  taught 
would  not  be  thrown  away  upon  either 
House  of  Parliament.     From  its  outset, 
they  were  told,  the  colony  was  to  be  a  self- 
supporting  colony,  in  which  a  population 
from  this  country  were  to  be  set  down  and 
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at  once  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  of 
cirilised  life.  And  this  was  to  be  done 
vrithout  the  slightest  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  this  country.  There  were  to  be  no 
demands  for  military  or  naval  forces.  The 
colony  was  to  enjoy  free  institutions,  and 
to  support  itself.  Such  were  the  promises. 
What  were  the  facts  ?  In  a  short  time  it 
was  found  necessary  to  apply  for  consider- 
able annual  grants  in  aid  of  the  colony. 
In  1846,  Captain  Grey  stated  in  one 
of  his  despatches  that  36,000^.  a  year 
for  several  years  would  be  requisite  for 
the  support  of  the  colonial  institutions — 
that  a  permanent  force  of  from  2,000  to 
2,500  men  would  be  necessary  to  maintain 
order,  and  protect  the  interests  of  natives 
and  settlers — and  that  a  vessel  of  war  would 
be  always  required  to  be  stationed  on  the 
coast.  And  this  he  might  remark,  in  pass- 
ing, was  the  way  in  which  colonial  estab- 
lishments were  forced  upon  Governments; 
and  thus  it  was  that  when  the  necessary 
expenditure  was  incurred,  Governments 
were  again  charged  with  having  lost  sight 
of  any  principle  of  retrenchment  and  eco- 
nomy. The  fact  was,  that  if  we  insisted 
upon  having  distant  settlements  all  over 
the  world — if  we  chose  to  allow  our  sub- 
jects to  settle  here  and  there,  and  to  erect 
colonies  which  they  promised  should  be 
self-supporting—if  we  continued  to  pursue 
this  policy,  then  every  new  settlement 
would  be  a  new  deception,  and  every  new 
establishment  an  inevitable  source  of  in- 
crease in  our  naval  and  military  as  well 
as  in  our  civil  expenditure.  To  return  to 
the  aflfairs  of  New  Zealand.  Whatever 
might  be  the  protests,  and  whatever  might 
be  the  declarations  made  on  the  subject 
before  Captain  Fitzroy  was  sent  out,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  after  he 
went  to  New  Zealand  he  found  himself  in 
a  position  of  great  difficulty,  and  felt  the 
necessity  for  a  naval  and  military  force  in- 
surmountable. He  had  great  difficulties  with 
which  to  contend.  He  found  in  the  colony 
natives  in  number  about  120,000,  armed, 
active,  and  intelligent  men;  the  Europeans 
not  amounting  to  12,000,  and  scarcely  a 
soldier  to  aid  him  in  maintaining  peace  be- 
tween the  natives  and  the  settlers:  it  was 
not  just  or  generous  to  say  that  under  such 
circumstances  Captain  Fitzroy  had  failed 
in  an  experiment  wherein  Captain  Grey 
had  succeeded;  neither  was  it  wise  to  give 
much  weight  to  many  of  the  theories  which 
went  abroad  respecting  our  intercourse 
with  uncivilised  tribes;  there  seemed  to  be 
a  great  disposition  to  underrate  the  physi- 


cal means  which  they  possessed,  and  the 
degree  of  civilisation  which  they  enjoyed. 
Every  year  new  facts  must  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Government,  tending  to 
undeceive  them  on  those  points.  In  illus- 
tration of  the  errors  which  prevailed  on 
these  subjects,  he  might  be  allowed  to 
recall  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
terms  in  which  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
spoke  of  the  language  of  the  native  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Zealand.  He  described  it  as 
a  barbarous  dialect,  through  the  agency  of 
which  no  complex  ideas  could  be  expressed, 
or  any  subtle  principles  conveyed;  in  reply 
to  that  he  should  merely  observe,  that 
from  one  specimen  alone  it  might  be  con- 
sidered quite  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
of  ordinary  business.  It  was  said  by  those 
so-called  barbarians,  that  **  the  Sovereign 
of  this  country  was  to  have  the  shadow 
of  the  land,  but  that  the  substance  of  the 
soil  should  still  rest  in  the  natives.*'  This 
was  an  expression  which  could  not  be 
couched  in  a  rude  and  barbarous  and  de- 
fective tongue,  any  more  than  the  idea 
which  it  metaphorically  conveyed  could 
have  been  conceived  by  a  savage  and  un- 
intelligent people.  He  would  beg  to  re- 
mind their  Lordships  of  another  proof  of 
the  civilisation  of  the  New  Zealanders — 
they  all  remembered  the  case  of  the  woman 
and  the  two  children  who  were  taken  in  a 
loghouse,  when  her  husband  and  another 
soldier  were  killed  in  battle;  the  woman 
and  the  children  were  passed  forward  to  the 
European  troops  at  a  time  when  the  natives 
were  in  a  state  of  the  highest  possible  ex- 
citement. A  more  recent  case  occurred  in 
a  skirmish  where  two  or  three  soldiers  were 
killed;  and,  so  far  from  the  natives  com- 
mitting any  act  of  indecency,  or  in  any 
manner  mutilating  the  corpses  of  their 
fallen  enemies,  they  took  the  bodies  of  the 
soldiers  and  performed  the  burial  service 
over  them.  Then,  in  the  year  1846,  a 
despatch  from  Governor  Grey  informed  the 
Government  that  the  native  inhabitants  of 
New  Zealand  had  no  objection  to  customs 
duties;  they  said  they  were  aware  that  no 
Government  could  go  on  without  revenues; 
that  luxuries  and  necessaries  imported  into 
New  Zealand  might  fairly  be  charged  with 
the  expenses  of  the  system  under  which 
they  were  introduced;  and  that  the  con- 
sumers of  such  articles  ought  to  pay  for 
them  whatever  was  in  its  own  nature  rea- 
sonable. They  considered,  that  so  long  as 
the  Government  revenues  were  derived 
from  duties  on  luxuries,  the  Government 
would  have  a  deep  interest  iu  the  prosper- 
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Hy  and  well-being  of  the  natives  of  New 
Zealand,  and  that  gave  them  the  best  pos- 
sible security  that  the  happiness  of  their 
social  state  would  be  identified  with  the 
interests  of  the  Government.  A  people 
who  reasoned  thus  required  no  enlighten- 
ment from  the  science  of  political  economy. 
Governor  Grey  had  stated  some  very  satis- 
factory facts  respecting  the  works  of  im- 
provement undertaken  and  executed  by 
natives  of  New  Zealand.  In  one  of  his 
despatches  he  enclosed  a  report  from  Ma- 
jor Marlow,  commanding  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, from  which  it  appeared,  that  about 
70  natives  were  then  daily  employed  upon 
the  works  in  progress  by  the  Engineer 
Department;  that  many  of  these  men  were, 
in  some  kinds  of  skilled  labour,  equal  to 
European  mechanics;  and  a  party  of  Mao- 
ries  had,  unassisted  by  Europeans,  built  a 
wall  of  considerable  extent  in  a  most  cre- 
ditable manner;  that  out  of  67  men  em- 
ployed by  Major  Marlow  on  one  work, 
there  was  not  one  who  could  not  read  his 
language,  and  only  one  who  could  not 
write;  that  during  six  months  there  had 
been  only  one  case  of  drunkenness  amongst 
the  natives  employed  by  the  Engineer  De- 
partment, and  that  many  laid  by  a  portion 
of  their  wages;  whilst  nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactory  than  the  testimony  borne 
by  Major  Marlow  to  the  moral  and  religi- 
ous character  of  the  natives  he  employed. 
These  people,  therefore,  were  not  to  be 
termed  savages.  He  now  called  the  atten- 
tion of  their  Lordships  to  the  proposition  of 
the  noble  Earl,  and  to  the  necessity  as- 
signed for  the  Bill  he  had  brought  for- 
ward. The  only  ground  for  the  measure 
was,  that  although  Her  Majesty  had  the 
power  of  amending  or  repealing  the  letters 
patent  and  instructions,  there  was  a  doubt 
whether  Her  Majesty  had  the  power  to 
suspend  them.  If,  therefore,  the  noble 
Earl  had  not  insisted  upon  the  principle  of 
suspension,  leaving  it  to  the  Governor  of 
the  colony  to  carry  the  constitution  into 
effect;  if  he  had  been  only  satisfied  with 
advising  Her  Majesty  to  amend  or  repeal 
so  much  of  the  letters  patent  or  instruc- 
tions as  be  now  proposed  to  suspend,  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  coming 
before  their  Lordships  at  all.  With  re- 
spect to  the  constitution  itself,  some  things 
had  been  said  by  the  noble  Earl  with 
which  he  (Lord  Stanley)  cordially  agreed. 
He  concurred  with  him  in  the  expediency 
of  granting  to  a  colony  like  New  Zealand 
a  certain  degree  of  power  to  exercise  local 
taxation  and  local  government ;   but  he 


must  say,  although  he  was  willing  to  give 
municipal  institutions  to  the  settlers,  those 
institutions,  and  the  nature  of  the  functions 
to  be  exercised  by  the  settlers,  ought  to 
be  adapted  to  the  numbers  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  not  to  be  such  as  were  totally  in- 
compatible with  their  circumstances.  If 
power  were  given  to  the  settlers  to  impose 
taxes  for  local  improvements,  a  power  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  general  legislation, 
all  would  be  done  that  was  required.  The  Eu- 
ropean population  of  the  islands  was  12,000, 
or  14,000,  or  16,000;  and  what  was  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  to  be  given  to 
these  16,000  persons  ?  There  was  a  Go- 
vernor-in-chief, two  lieutenant-governors, 
a  general  legislative  council,  and  provincial 
legislative  councils,  representative  assem- 
blies, mayors,  and  town-councils,  and  all  for 
16,000  persons.  There  would  be  hardly 
a  single  individual  who  would  not  be  one 
of  these  functionaries;  they  would  be  all 
elected,  and  no  electors.  In  the  despatch 
of  Governor  Grey  to  the  noble  Earl,  point- 
ing out  the  inexpediency  of  introducing  the 
new  constitution  into  New  Ulster,  he 
said — 

**  By  the  introduction  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion Iler  Majesty  will  not  confer,  as  is  intended, 
upon  Her  subjects  the  inestimable  advantages  of 
self-government,  but  she  will  give  to  a  small  frac- 
tion of  one  race  the  power  of  governing  the  large 
majority  of  Her  subjects  of  a  different  race.  She 
will  not  give  to  Her  subjects  the  valuable  privi- 
lege of  appropriating  as  they  think  proper  a  large 
revenue  raised  by  taxation  from  the  great  majo- 
rity of  Her  subjects  of  another  race  ;  and  these 
further  difficulties  attend  this  question,  that  the 
race  which  is  in  the  majority  is  much  the  most 
powerful  of  the  two ;  the  people  belonging  to  it 
are  well  armed,  proud,  and  independent,  and  there 
is  no  reason  that  I  am  acquainted  with  to  think 
that  they  would  be  satisfied  with,  and  submit  to, 
the  rule  of  the  minority,  whilst  there  are  many 
reasons  to  believe  that  they  will  resist  it  to  the 
utmost.  Her  Majesty's  native  subjects  will  cer- 
tainly be  exceedingly  indignant  at  finding  that  they 
are  placed  in  a  position  of  inferiority  to  the  European 
population.  A  great  change  has  also  recently  taken 
place  in  their  position  ;  the  mutual  jealousies  and 
animosities  of  the  tribes  have  greatly  disappeared, 
and  a  feeling  of  class  or  race  is  rapidly  springing 
up,  and  has  been  greatly  fomented  by  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  by  designing  Europeans  to 
obtain  their  lands  from  them  for  a  merely  nominal 
consideration." 

This  was  a  point  to  which  the  noble  Earl 
adverted  when  he  said  that  if  any  observa- 
tions were  made  connected  with  it»  he 
should  be  ready  to  reply  to  them.  He 
(Lord  Stanley)  did  pot  mean  to  revive  the 
question  between  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  the  New  Zealand  Company; 
but  of  this  he  was  convinced,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  possession  and  the  enjoyment 
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of  the  rights  of  landed  property,  together 
with  all  that  helonged  to  that  landed  pro- 
perty, by  the  people  of  New  Zealand — he 
was  convinoed  that  that  principle  it  was, 
which,  explained  by  the  missionanes,  was 
the  one  on  which  the  natives  assented  to 
receiye  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain; 
and  that  no  attempt  could  be  made  by  this 
country  to  infringe  upon  the  sacredness  of 
that  principle,  without  raising  a  just,  he 
would  add,  a  dangerous  feeling  of  resent- 
ment in  the  minds  of  the  natives  them- 
selves. With  respect  to  the  protest  of  the 
Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  the  noble  Earl 
had  used  very  strong  language  regarding 
it,  and  inveighed  against  what  he  termed 
its  imprudent  tone  and  dangerous  tendency. 
As  to  the  motives  and  zeal  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelate,  no  man  could  for  an  instant  enter- 
tain a  doubt;  and  he  was  of  opinion,  with- 
out pretending  to  canvass  the  general  sub- 
ject, that  Ijis  error,  if  error  it  were,  was 
very  pardonable.  He  must  say  that  he  had 
understood  the  despatch  of  the  noble  Earl 
in  the  same  light  as  that  in  which  it  ap- 
peared to  be  understood  by  the  right  rev. 
Prelate,  and  that  a  distinct  instruction  was 
given  not  to  give  way  except  in  particular 
eases,  and  not  to  abandon  the  principle  that 
the  natives  had  no  right  to  the  land.  The 
noble  Earl  had  undoubtedly  qualified  that 
passage  in  his  despatch  ;  but  he  (Lord 
Stanley)  was  not  sure  that  the  noble  Earl 
had  not  reserved  to  the  Governor  of  the 
colony  a  distinct  power  not  to  part  with 
land  but  upon  the  principle  he  had  laid 
down,  and  had  not  required  him  not  to 
abandon  the  principle  that  the  native  tribes 
had  no  right  of  property  in  land  which  they 
did  not  occupy,  and  which  had  remained 
unsubdued  to  the  purposes  of  man.  Upon 
this  subject,  which  he  thought  was  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  all  legislation  re- 
specting the  islands,  he  was  surprised  that 
the  papers  laid  before  Parliament  contained 
no  opinion  of  Captain  Grey  as  to  the  in- 
structions he  had  received  from  the  noble 
Earl  upon  that  head.  He  firmly  believed 
that  Captain  Grey  (and  he  would  not  hold 
the  same  high  opinion  of  him  which  he 
held  did  he  think  otherwise)  was  as  much 
determined  to  maintain  the  principle  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  right  of  the  tribes  to  their 
land,  and  to  maintain  that  principle  as 
binding  on  the  British  Government.  He 
was  firmly  persuaded  that  the  natives 
would  not  permit  their  land  to  be  taken 
from  them  by  force,  although  they  were 
willing  to  make  it  over  to  the  Government 
bj  a  fair  contract,  bargain,  and  sale.     He 


did  not  dissent  from  the  proposition  of  es- 
tablishing some  degree  of  local  self-govern, 
ment  in  New  Zealand;  but  he  entertained 
great  doubt  whether  the  principle  of  a 
general  legislature  could  be  introduced 
into  the  colony — an  imitation,  as  it  was 
supposed,  of  the  British  constitution, 
though  it  had  not  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  the  British  constitution.  It  was  said, 
that  it  was  an  indefeasible  right  belonging 
to  British  subjects,  when  they  went  out  to 
a  colony,  that  they  carried  their  constitu- 
tion with  them.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
transplant  constitutions;  and  when  people 
talked  of  the  British  constitution  in  the 
colonies,  all  they  talked  of  was  a  repre- 
sentative House  of  Assembly;  and  they 
considered  that  as  the  British  constitution, 
forgetting  that  there  were  other  important 
elements,  namely,  the  Executive  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  and  a  House  of  Lords.  He 
thought  that  the  promulgation  of  his  views 
by  the  noble  Earl,  without  a  previous  com- 
munication with  the  Governor  of  the  co- 
lony, was  an  imprudent  and  a  hasty  act;  it 
did  appear  to  him  that  it  would  have  been 
infinitely  better  had  the  noble  Earl  ad- 
vised Her .  Majesty  simply  to  repeal  the 
constitution,  and  restore  everything  pre- 
cisely to  the  same  footing  which  it  had 
stood  in  1840,  on  waiting  till  legislative 
functions  had  developed  themselves,  and 
the  Governor  of  the  colony  had  declared 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  transplanting  the 
principle  of  representative  government. 
Now  the  noble  Earl  had  taken  a  contrary 
course.  First,  he  called  upon  Parliament 
to  agree  to  this  measure,  and  then  he 
called  upon  Parliament  to  interfere  and 
suspend  it,  placing  the  Governor  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  he  ought  not  to  be  placed, 
subject  to  all  the  liabilities  of  rejecting  or 
granting  these  privileges — in  fact,  endow- 
ing him  with  a  power  which  he  ought  not 
to  possess.  The  better  course  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  to  have  permitted  the 
Governor  to  have  framed  his  own  mea- 
sures— to  have  given  him  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  them  in  principle  and  detail — 
and  then  to  have  advised  Her  Majesty, 
after  duly  weighing  the  whole  matter,  that 
she  could  safely  assent  to  the  proposed 
measures.  He  could  not  really  see  the 
reason  why  the  word  **  repeal' '  was  not  sub- 
stituted for  "suspend.** 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  the  Crown  law- 
yers had  been  consulted  upon  the  question, 
and  they  were  of  opinion  that,  although  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  suspend- 
er repeal  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 
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the  <)oii6titiition  could  not  be  absolutely 
euspended  without  the  oonsent  of  Parlia? 
ment. 

LoBD  STANLEY  said,  it  was  only  an^ 
other  proof  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  legal  profession,  who  were  able 
to  raise  questions  where  none  could  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  arise.  These  gentle- 
men came  to  that  opinion  in  the  very  teeth 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  expressly 
provided  that  the  Crown  might  from  time 
to  time  either  repeal  or  amend  these  insti- 
tutions as  occasion  might  require.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  convince  him,  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  legal 
gentlemen,  that  they  had  not  the  power  to 
repeal  except  by  the  way  of  amendment. 
With  regard  to  this  point  of  suspension,  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  much  better  if  the 
constitution  had  been  wholly  repealed  in- 
stead of  bemg  suspended.  The  noble  Earl 
had  stated,  that  where  there  were  existing 
institutions,  it  was  not  usual  or  constitu- 
tional to  proceed  otherwise  than  by  sus- 
pension; but  he  would  remind  him  that,  in 
this  ease,  there  were  no  institutions  exist- 
ing— they  had  been  merely  created,  but 
hid  never  been  in  operation,  so  they  were 
about  to  suspend  that  which  never  existed, 
and  to  cancel  that  which  had  no  presence. 
They  might  talk  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, but  it  was  not  such;  it  was  not  even 
a  repreientatien  of  the  British  constitution. 
It  was  after  the  model  of  the  French  con- 
stitution. They  constructed  an  electoral 
chamber,  which  then  chose  the  elective 
body.  He  did  not  mean  to  offer  any  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bill,  as  he  thought  the  less 
Parliament  interfered  in  the  management 
of  the  colonies,  and  the  more  it  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  the  better  it 
would  be  for  all  parties.  Besides,  he 
thought  that  it  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  he  therefore  did  not  think 
himself  bound  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the 
second  reading. 

Eabl  WALDE  grave  was  understood 
to  approve  of  the  second  reading. 

The  Babl  of  ST.  GERMANS  also  ap- 

Soved  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Bill. 
e  felt  satisfied,  from  experience,  of  the 
soundness  of  the  system  of  self-supporting 
coloi^ies.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  stric- 
tures of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley),  he 
believed  that  the  noble  Earl,  in  his  de- 
spatch to  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand, 
laid  down  general  doctrines  which  were 
quite  incontrovertible,  and  which  had  been 
acted  upon  by  this  country  from  the  earliest 
period  of  oolonitation.     Those  doctrines 


were  acknowledged  to  be  true  by  all  writers 
upon  the  subject.  It  was  utterly  impos- 
sible to  give  to  barbarians  the  right  of  so- 
vereignty, as  they  were  incapable  of  go- 
vernment. He  (the  Earl  of  St.  Germans) 
could  not  entirely  assent  to  the  principle  of 
this  Bill.  He  gave  the  noble  Earl  the 
fullest  credit  for  the  motives  which,  in 
1846,  urged  him,  probably  with  some  de- 
gree of  undue  precipitation,  to  the  measure 
which  conferred  upon  the  people  of  New 
Zealand  the  privileges  of  local  institutions. 
In  urging  forward  such  a  measure,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  noble  Earl  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  all  parties  in  this  country.  But 
he  thought  that  this  measure  would  deprive 
the  people  of  New  Zealand  of  privileges  to 
which  they  had  become  fairly  entitled. 
He  would,  nevertheless,  refrain  from  taking 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  checking 
its  progress. 

Earl  GREY  replied  :  Between  him  and 
the  Governor  of  New  Zealand  there  was 
not  a  shadow  of  a  difference  of  opinion. 
No  man  held  more  strongly  than  the  Go- 
vernor did,  the  absolute  necessity  of  in- 
sisting on  the  carrying  out  of  the  doctrine 
that  all  title  to  land  in  colonisation  must  be 
derived  from  the  Crown.  The  Crown  was 
the  trustee  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
population,  native  as  well  as  settlers.  The 
natives  were  to  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment 
of  what  was  necessary  for  them  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  live;  but  what  was  wanting  for 
the  purposes  of  civilised  men  the  Crown 
would  insist  on  using.  He  begged  to  dis- 
claim any  intention  of  saying  anything  re- 
flecting upon  Captain  Fitzroy,  whose  mo- 
tives no  man  doubted  to  be  otherwise  than 
the  most  pure  and  honourable. 

Bill  read  2». 

House  adjourned.         * 

HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  February  2d,  1848. 

MiN 0TB8.]  Nkw  Writ. — For  Laaeaster,  v.  Samuel  Gxcg- 
lon,  void  Election. 

Public  Billb.— 1>  Election  Reoognizanen. 

PsTiTioNa  pRUKKTao.  By  Mr.  Frargus  CCoonor,  ftom 
National  Charter  AMociation,  for  UniTeml  SuAraga.— 
By  several  Hon.  Members,  fVomagreat  many  Placet,  for 
and  againct  the  Jewish  DliabiUtlet  BilL^By  Mr.  John 
ToUeroache,  tram  Wetleyan  MethodiaU  of  Congkton, 
against,  and  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  firom  Scotland,  in  fkvour, 
of  the  Roman  CathoHc  Relief  Bill.— By  Mr.  G.  S.  Dnit 
Ikom  Elgin,  for  Abolition  of  Teats  in  Univertltiea  {StOb» 
land).— By  Captain  Boldero,  and  Mr.  Raphael,  tnm  m- 
veral  Places,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Case  of  the  Rajah  of 
Sattara. — By  Captain  Dawson,  ftom  Monaghan,  tin  In- 
quiry respectiog  the  Bxeise  Laws. — By  several  Hon.  Mem* 
bera,  ttom  various  Places,  against  the  Continuance  of  the 
Property  Tn.— By  Mr.  Clay,  ftom  KingstOD-upoD*HuU, 
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for  Repeal  of  the  Windoir  Tax.— By  General  Lygon, 
from  Members  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
Manchester  Unity,  of  Droitwidi,  for  Extension  of  the 
Benefit  Societies  Act.-  By  Mr.  Adderley,  and  other  Hon. 
Members,  from  several  Places,  against  the  Diplomatic 
Relations,  Court  of  Rome,  Bill.— By  Mr.  O.  Gore,  from 
Sligo,  for  Encouragement  to  Schools  in  Connexion  with 
the  Church  Education  Society  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  Bright, 
from  Doune,  for  Repeal  of  the  Game  Laws.— By  Mr. 
Reynolds,  from  Mayo,  in  fovour  of  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  (Ireland)  BilL— By  Mr.  F.  O'Connor,  and  Mr.  B. 
Wall,  from  Members  of  the  National  Land  Company,  for 
Alteration  of  Law  affecting  that  Company.— By  Mr.  C. 
BuUer,  and  Mr.  G.  Heathcote,  from  several  Placet,  for 
Retrenchment  of  the  Naval  and  MiUtary  Expenditure.— 
By  Mr.  Robinson,  from  Shipwrights  of  London,  against 
the  Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws.— By  Mr.  Walter, 
from  Nottingham,  for  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Law.— By 
Sir  T.  Burke,  from  Ballinasloe,  and  Sir  P.  Nugent,  from 
Westmeath,  for  Alteration  of  Poor  Law  (Ireland).- By 
Mr.  Rufibrd,  and  other  Hon.  Members,  from  several 
Places,  for  Alteration  of  the  PubUc  Health  Bill.— By  Mr. 
A.  Oswald,  from  Stronsay,and  Sir  G.  Clerk,  from  Peebles, 
for  Ameliorating  the  Condition  of  Schoolmasters  (Soot^ 
land). 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNE  S:  I  am  de- 
sirous.  Sir,  to  Ignow  whether  the  Pro- 
visional Government  established  at  Paris 
has  made  any  formal  communication  of 
its  existence  to  the  Foreign  Powers  of 
Europe  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  I  have  re- 
ceived this  morning  from  Lord  Normanby 
a  copy  of  a  communication  which  was 
made  by  M.  de  Lamartine,  who  is  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment— a  copy  of  a  communication 
made  by  him,  I  think,  to  all  the  foreign 
Ambassadors  at  Paris,  announcing  the  for- 
mation of  the  present  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, and  declaring  at  the  same  time  that 
the  new  forms  and  institutions  which  have 
been  adopted  by  France  will  make  no 
alteration  in  the  position  of  France  in  Eu- 
rope; and  that  the  French  Government 
will  display  the  same  loyal  and  sincere  de- 
sire of  maintaining  the  most  amicable  re- 
lations with  all  Powers  who  may,  like 
France,  determine  to  respect  the  indepen- 
dence and  rights  of  nations. 

POOR  LAW  IN  IRELAND. 
Colonel  DUNNE  rose  to  move — 
"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  working  and  efficiency  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  Ireland." 

The  present  state  of  Ireland  clearly  de- 
monstrated the  necessity  of  such  an  in- 
quiry. He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
maintained  that  Ireland  should  be  exempt- 
ed from  any  taxation  to  which  other  por- 
tions of  the  empire  ^vfkre  subjected;  but 
he  certainly  did  think  that  before  she  was 
made  to  bear  precisely  the  same  burdens, 


she  ought  to  be  placed  on  precisdy  ihe 
same  footing.  At  the  present  moment, 
she  was  not  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
other  portions  of  the  empire,  and  she 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  rule 
of  legislation.  This  was  true  of  taxation, 
and  it  was  also  true  of  the  poor-law  sys- 
tem. A  poor-law  system  exceedingly  just 
and  equitable  in  England,  might  not  be  at 
all  applicable  to  Ireland.  There  were  cer- 
tain districts  in  Ireland  where  men  and 
women  were  every  day  dying  of  starvation, 
and  where  property  was  merging  imper- 
ceptibly but  surely  into  pauperism.  That 
the  property  of  a  country  should  be  taxed 
to  support  its  poverty  was  an  abstract  pro- 
position  from  which  he  was  not  disposed  to 
dissent;  but  the  case  of  Ireland  was  an 
especial  and  peculiar  one.  Situated  as 
that  country  was,  it  was  impossible  that 
its  property  should,  for  some  time  at  all 
events,  sustain  the  enormous  mass  of  des- 
titution which  was  thrown  upon  it,  and 
some  change  in  the  kw  was  imperatively 
demanded.  The  fact  was,  the  country 
could  not  go  on  with  the  poor-law  as  at 
present  administered,  and  some  change 
was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the 
population.  The  pressure  of  distress  was 
not  just  now  felt  with  such  dreadful 
severity  as  had  been  occasionally  expe- 
rienced. The  reason  was,  large  numbers 
of  the  labouring  population  were  employed 
just  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  those  agri- 
cultural operations  which  were  customary 
in  the  spring  time;  but  he  predicted  that 
during  the  period  which  would  elapse  be- 
tween the  months  of  May  and  August,  the 
distress  would  be  felt  quite  as  painfully  as 
it  had  been  at  any  period  last  year;  and 
that  there  was  no  measure  of  relief  that 
had  been  adopted  last  year  that  they 
would  not  have  to  adopt  this  year  as  well. 
The  fact  of  a  landlord  drawing  largely  on 
his  own  resources  for  the  employment  and 
relief  of  the  poor  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, did  not  relieve  him  from  the  pressure 
of  pauperism.  He  knew  an  instance 
where  a  gentleman  expended  10,000Z.  on 
the  improvement  of  his  estates;  and  never- 
theless he  had  to  pay  7s,  6d.  in  the  pound 
poor-rate  for  three  months.  One  great 
desideratum  was,  that  the  areas  of  taxa- 
tion should  be  contracted.  If  that  im- 
provement were  introduced,  there  were 
unquestionably  some  districts  in  Ireland 
which  would  be  enabled  to  support  their 
own  poor;  but  he  was  acquainted  with 
many  districts  of  the  country  where  the 
whole  valuation  of  the  surroundiDg  tern* 
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%orj  would  not  be  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  law  ought  to  be  altered,  and  a 
fund  ought  to  be  created  for  the  relief  of 
such  districts  as  were  inadequate  to  the 
support  of  their  own  poor.  The  working 
of  the  law  as  at  present  administered  was 
a  yery  proper  matter  for  investigation; 
and  if  a  Committee  such  as  he  applied  for 
were  granted,  he  would  submit  proposi- 
tions which  he  trusted  would  tend  to  miti- 
gate the  evils  of  the  present  system. 
Practical  suggestions  of  a  valuable  char- 
acter would  also  emanate  from  other  quar- 
ters, and  the  services  on  the  Committee  of 
English  gentlemen  accustomed  to  the 
working  of  the  poor-law  system  in  this 
country  would  no  doubt  be  found  highly 
beneficial.  There  were  two  great  evils  in 
the  present  system:  one,  the  vast  extent 
of  the  area  of  taxation;  and  the  other, 
the  inequality  of  the  diiferent  ratings  in 
the  various  unions.  These  evils  should  be 
immediately  remedied;  and  the  mode  of 
administering  the  poor-law  ought  to  be 
accurately  inquired  into,  with  a  view  to  its 
emendation.  Ireland  was  suffering  under 
a  mass  of  evils,  which  had  been  very  much 
aggravated  by  the  recent  alterations  in  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  country;  and  it 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  either  in  the 
matter  of  poor-laws,  or  in  any  other  mat- 
ter, the  same  rule  of  legislation  could  be 
applied  to  countries  so  differently  circum- 
stanced as  England  and  Ireland.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  concluded  by 
moving  for  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  OTLAHERTY:  The  Irish  poor- 
law  had  been  shown  to  be  quite  inadequate 
for  the  relief  of  destitution  in  that  country, 
though  it  might  in  some  cases  have  some- 
what mitigated  the  pressure  of  the  distress. 
In  certain  parts  of  the  country  the  people 
were  dying  by  hundreds;  and  he  found  by 
statements  given  in  a  local  paper  that  in 
Connemara  distress  prevailed  to  a  dreadful 
extent,  and  that  the  poor-law  had  there 
proved  a  complete  failure.  This  state  of 
things  extended  all  over  the  western  parts 
of  the  county  of  Galway.  The  proprietors 
of  Ireland  were  anxious  to  carry  out  the 
poor-law  in  all  its  integrity;  but  experience 
had  shown  that  it  was  not  adequate  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  had  been  framed. 
He  complained  that  boards  of  guardians 
had  been  insulted  by  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, who,  after  dismissing  them, 
appointed  paid  officers  to  discharge  their 
duties.  He  thought  a  Committee  was 
loudly  called  for  on  this  subject;  and,  if 
such  Committee  were  giyen,  they  would 


be  able  to  prove  that  the  poor-law  was 
wholly  incapable  of  relieving  the  vast 
amount  of  distress  that  existed  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  H.  DRUMMOND  believed  that 
there  was  no  more  effectual  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  poverty  of  Ireland  than  car- 
rying out  hondfide  the  same  institutions 
which  existed  for  that  purpose  in  this 
country;  and  he  considered  that  an  attack 
made  on  the  poor-law  administration  in 
Ireland  was  in  fact  an  attack  on  the  poor- 
law  administered  here.  He  must  observe 
— what  could  not  fail  to  have  been  observ- 
ed by  all  the  English  Members — that  there 
was  exceeding  difficulty  in  coming  to  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  facts  existing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  He  had 
found,  for  instance,  in  the  Devon  Report 
no  fewer  than  340  distinct  contradictions 
of  matters  of  fact  sworn  to  before  the 
Devon  Commission.  The  Motion  before 
the  House  was  for  a  Committee  to  inquire 
whether  the  poor-law  was  adapted  to  Ire- 
land. [An  Hon.  Member  :  Only  into  its 
efficiency.]  Well,  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
efficiency  of  the  poor-law.  On  that  point 
he  would  observe,  that  at  present  the  cost 
per  head  of  paupers  in  England  was 
ol.  14«.  a  year;  while  the  cost  of  support- 
ing Irish  paupers  was  \l.  I3«.  a  head. 
Therefore  the  heavy  burden  of  which  the 
Irish  Members  complained,  was  not  half 
what  it  was  in  England.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  several  boards  of  guardians 
had  been  dismissed;  and  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  seconded  the  Motion  said  they 
had  been  insulted  by  such  dismissal,  and 
by  the  appointment  of  paid  officers.  He 
believed  there  was  not  a  case  in  which 
they  had  been  dismissed  where  it  would 
not  be  found  that  the  guardians  neglected 
the  administration  of  the  law.  He  found, 
on  looking  into  the  first  number  of  the 
blue  books  published  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  some  very  singular  infor- 
mation bearing  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  poor  were  attended  to 
by  particular  boards  of  guardians.  For 
example,  he  found  that  the  board  of  guar- 
dians in  Skibbcreen  met  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  propriety  of  opening  soup* 
shops,  and  also  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Drainage  Act  by  the  landed  proprietors. 
But  did  they  consider  any  such  things  as 
these  ?  No.  They  resolved  to  bring  about 
relief  by  emigration.  Upon  this  principle 
of  transacting  business  they  might  expect, 
if  there  was  an  Irish  Parliament,  to  see 
them  enter  upon  an  Order  of  the  Day  to 
consider  the  drainage  of  towns,  then  begin 
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a  debate  on  the  arming  of  the  country, 
and  come  to  a  conclusion  about  an  income- 
tax.  He  found  in  the  same  blue  book  a 
statement,  that  in  the  Oastlebar  union 
they  refused  to  strike  a  rate  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  though  at  the  time  they 
refused  to  levy  that  rate  there  was  an  im- 
mense amount  of  destitution  under  their 
eyes.  It  appeared  from  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners,  that  in  the  hospital  in  this 
union,  day  after  day,  the  sick  had  not  got 
the  diet  prescribed  for  them,  and  that  ge- 
nerally the  diseased  inmates  had  not  been 
properly  attended  to.  This  was  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  guardians;  and  yet  a  rate 
was  not  levied.  In  reference  to  the  Bal- 
lyshannon  union,  a  letter  was  given  in 
which  the  destitute  condition  of  the  poor 
was  minutely  described.  The  facts  were 
laid  before  a  meeting  of  the  guardians,  and 
indeed  must  have  been  well  known  to  them; 
but  the  board  adjourned  without  coming 
to  any  resolution  whatever.  He  found  it 
stated  also,  with  reference  to  the  Castlebar 
union,  that  there  were  only  100  inmates 
in  the  workhouse,  though  it  had  accommo- 
dation for  600,  and  this  when  the  severest 
distress  existed  among  the  population. 
No  wonder  that  the  Commissioners  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  the  board  of  guardians  had  failed  id 
discharging  their  duty.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man read  various  details  of  improper  man- 
agement in  the  infirmary  wards  of  the 
county  of  Mayo  union,  showing  that  boys, 
women,  and  girls  were  mixed  in  a  crowded 
manner,  and  without  any  attempt  at  clas- 
sification, in  the  same  dormitories — that  the 
cases  were  improperly  looked  after — that 
forty-five  women,  boys,  and  girls  had  been 
in  the  house  for  five  or  six  weeks — and  that 
none  of  the  board  of  guardians  had  ever 
visited  the  house.  It  was  a  perfect  farce 
to  say  that  the  Government  could  do  any- 
thing but  dismiss  these  boards  of  guar- 
dians. And  yet  it  was  styled  an  insult. 
[An  Hon.  Member:  Who  said  so?] 
He  certainly  understood  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  seconded  the  Motion  to  say  that 
the  boards  of  guardians  were  insulted  by 
the  Irish  Poor  Law  Commissioners  when 
they  were  dismissed;  but  he  contended  that 
the  Commissioners  would  not  have  done 
their  duty  if  they  had  not  dismissed  the 
guardians,  and  appointed  paid  inspectors 
in  their  place.  Of  course,  the  consequence 
of  such  a  course  was  that  extraordinary 
charges  were  thereby  laid  upon  the  district. 
He  believed  that  in  carrying  out  a  system 
of  lawn  so  unlike  any  that  had  ever  existed 


in  that  country,  extreme  difficulty  mnst  bd 
experienced ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  the 
guardians  were  entitled  to  consider  them* 
selves  insulted  because  they  had  been  dis-* 
missed  for  neglect  of  duty.  As  regarded  gir- 
ing  money  for  work,  or  food  for  work,  there 
could  be  no  objection,  as  the  work  went  to 
the  credit  of  the  union;  but  certainly  no 
money  should  be  given  where  it  might  be 
collected  by  the  priests  and  sent  up  to 
Conciliation-hall.  He  thought  it  would  be 
a  great  misfortune  if  this  Committee  was 
granted,  for  it  would  lead  to  the  notion 
that  there  was  some  doubt  in  that  House 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  poor-law.  He 
had  no  doubt  on  the  subject;  but  a  very 
slight  glance  at  the  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  show  the  great  difficulties  which 
the  Government  had  in  carrying  the  law 
into  operation. 

Sm  G.  GREY:  Although  I  am  very 
far  from  affirming  that  the  existing  poor- 
law  in  Ireland  may  not  have  some  defects, 
and  still  further  from  affirming  that  there 
may  not  be  faults  in  its  local  administra^ 
tion;  yet  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down  in  thinking 
that  the  appointment  of  the  Committee 
moved  for  by  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
the  Member  for  Portarlington  would  at 
the  present  time  only  have  a  mischievous 
effect,  and  tend  to  aggravate  the  diffi- 
culties which  now  exist  in  bringing  the 
poor-law  into  beneficial  operation  in  that 
country.  I  think  it  would  retard  the  ex- 
ertions which  are  now  being  made  with 
great  success  with  a  view  to  that  object. 
It  would  bring  away  from  Ireland  to  give 
evidence  before  that  Committee  those  men 
whose  daily  and  hourly  exertions  are  de- 
voted to  that  important  subject;  and  I 
therefore  hope  the  House  will  agree  with 
us  in  opinion,  that  it  is  desirable  that 
this  Motion  should  not  be  acceded  to. 
Having  given  the  utmost  attention  to 
the  speech  of  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
the  Mover  of  the  resolution,  and  like- 
wise to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Seconder  of  the  resolution,  I  can- 
not see  any  precise  object  which  they  pro- 
pose .  to  be  effected  by  it.  My  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  who  proposed  the  resolu- 
tion has  said  that  the  poor-law  has  been 
tried  in  Ireland  and  has  failed;  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Jiember  for  Galway 
asserts,  in  precise  terms,  that  no  system  of 
poor-laws  in  Ireland  can  be  adequate  for 
the  relief  of  the  people — ^that  the  poor-law 
is  a  total  failure — and  that  the  law  as  ad- 
ministered in  the  west  of  Ireland  has  not 
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•ten  afforded  a  mitigation  of  the  mass  of 
pauperism  and  distress.  [Mr.  0*Fla- 
HEBTT  :  I  said  quite  the  contrary.]  I  cer- 
tainly understood  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
make  the  statement  I  hare  mentioned.  It 
is  impossible  to  divest  one's  self  of  the 
impression  which  must  be  conveyed  to 
hon.  Gentlemen  by  those  speeches,  that 
the  object  of  this  Motion  is  to  show  that 
the  pauperism  of  Ireland  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  poor-rates  collected  in  Ireland, 
but  that  there  must  be  a  grant  of  money 
for  the  purpose.  What  object  has  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  Port- 
arlmgton  stated  ?  The  only  object  I  can 
collect  from  his  speech  is,  that  the  areas  of 
taxation  should  be  lessened,  because  those 
persons  who  employ  labourers  are  called 
upon  to  pay  rates  for  the  support  of  the 
pauperism  around  them;  and  the  object 
which  he  looks  on  as  likely  to  result  from 
this  Conamittee  would  be  that  those  par- 
ties would  be  exempted  from  paying  a  por- 
tion of  the  burden  to  which  they  are  now 
subject  for  rates,  if  they  contribute  to 
the  employment  of  the  people  on  their  own 
properties  and  in  their  own  immediate 
neighbourhood,  by  taking  loans  under  the 
Land  Improvement  Act.  But  if  you  ma- 
terially lessen  the  areas  of  taxation,  the 
result  will  be  to  withdraw  from  the  rates 
now  applicable  to  the  relief  of  the  destitute, 
the  portion  paid  by  certain  proprietors 
within  the  present  areas.  Now,  there 
may  be  places  where  a  great  deal  is  spent 
in  labour,  while  there  are  other  places 
where  there  is  nothing  spent  in  labour; 
and  if  those  parties  who  spend  money  on 
labour  were  altogether  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  the  rates,  the  necessary  result 
would  be,  that  pauperism  would  exist  in  the 
other  districts  without  the  fund  now  appli- 
cable to  its  relief;  and  our  object,  my  hon. 
Friend  says,  should  be  to  provide  funds  for 
those  dislricts  that  are  unable  to  support 
their  poor.  [An  Hon,  Member  :  They 
don't  want  that.]  Then  what  do  they 
want  ?  [An  Hon.  Member  :  An  inquiry.] 
Then  what  is  the  object  of  the  inquiry  ? 
It  is  said  that  the  poor-law  has  been  a 
failure  this  year.  Now,  I  admit  that  the 
poor-law,  administered  as  it  has  been  in 
some  places,  has  failed,  not  so  much  from 
want  of  funds  applicable  to  the  relief  of 
distress,  but  from  the  want  of  the  due 
and  efficient  administration  of  those  funds. 
I  believe  that  many  of  the  deaths  which 
have  occurred  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  neglect  of  boards  of  guardians  fairly 
and  honeatly  to  adaunister  the  law.    And 


there  is  not  a  case  in  which  a  board  of 
guardians  has  been  dismissed,  in  which 
such  a  proceeding  was  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  who 
looked  to  them  for  relief,  and  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  law  available  for  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  intended.  I  will  take  one  in* 
stance.  The  Gavan  board  of  guardians 
became  bankrupt  two  months  ago,  and  it 
was  said  they  were  unable  to  collect  the 
rates.  It  was  alleged  that  it  was  a  failure 
of  the  poor-law;  that  no  rates  were  to  be 
extracted  from  the  parties  liable  to  pay 
them;  and  that  the  Government  must 
step  in  and  advance  the  funds.  What 
did  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  do  ? 
Acting  according  to  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  pledge  given  by 
the  Government,  that  where  a  board  of 
guardians  neglected  its  duty,  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  would  supersede  them, 
and  appoint  a  paid  board  of  guardians  in 
their  place,  they  dismissed  that  board  of 
guardians,  and  appointed  paid  guardians; 
and  within  six  weeks  the  state  of  the  union 
under  those  paid  guardians  was  entirely 
changed.  I  am  happy  to  tell  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  West  Surrey 
that  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  a 
great  extra  charge  has  been  incurred  by  the 
employment  of  those  paid  guardians.  The 
salary  is  not  large;  and  I  believe  there  is 
no  instance  where  they  have  been  ap'^ 
pointed,  in  which  the  appointment  has 
not  saved  money,  and  yet  provided  far 
more  adequate  relief  to  the  poor.  In 
Cavan,  when  the  paid  guardians  came  into 
office,  they  did  not  find  one  shilling  of  funds 
collected  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  They 
applied  to  the  Government,  and  obtained, 
through  the  agency  of  the  British  Relief 
Association,  a  loan  of  300^  With  that 
money  they  provided  for  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  poor.  They  appointed  a  col- 
lector, and  took  vigorous  measures  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  rates.  The  result  was 
that  in  six  weeks  they  collected  12,000?. 
They  repaid  the  loan;  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  they  had  5,000?.  in  hand,  and  re- 
lieved (in  addition  to  the  persons  in  the 
workhouse)  five  or  six  thousand  persons — 
by  outdoor  relief.  That  is  an  illustration 
of  the  opinion  I  have  expressed  that  it  it 
owing  chiefly  to  some  mismanagement,  and 
not  to  the  want  of  funds,  that  deaths  from 
destitution  have  occurred  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that 
the  most  honest  exertions  can  raise  sufficient 
fonds  to  meet  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
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distress  in  several  unions  in  Ireland;  but 
they  have  not  been  left  to  struggle  alone  and 
unaided,  for  out  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  British  Association — and  which  are 
administered  now  in  conjunction  with  the 
poor-law  —  94,000  children  are  now  re- 
ceiving daily  rations  of  food;  and  their 
parents  are  relieved  from  any  expense 
on  their  account.  There  has  been  also  a 
gradual  increase  of  the  funds  supplied  by 
the  British  Association,  through  the  same 
agency,  in  aid  of  the  rates  in  unions  where 
pauperism  was  most  severely  felt;  there 
is  now  a  daily  expenditure  of  800^  or  900/. 
out  of  the  funds  of  this  association  in  aid 
of  the  rates.  But  in  some  places  where 
deaths  have  been  reported,  there  has  bee|i 
no  application  for  relief.  An  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  has  been  made,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  the  parties  themselves 
had  neglected  to  apply  for  the  relief  which 
they  might  obtain.  I  am  happy  to  state 
that  the  funds  generally  have  greatly  in- 
creased out  of  which  such  relief  is  given. 
I  made  a  statement  not  long  ago,  with 
reference  to  the  collection  of  the  poor- 
rate  within  the  last  few  months,  as 
compared  to  the  corresponding  months 
of  the  previous  year.  It  appears  that 
the  collection  of  the  rates  at  those  re- 
spective periods  was  as  follows :  —  The 
collection  amounted  to  151,684/.  in  No- 
vember last,  which  is  to  be  compared  with 
36,639/.  collected  in  the  previous  month 
of  November.  The  collection  in  December 
last  was  168,680/.,  to  be  compared  with 
46,440/.,  collected  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember of  the  previous  year.  Since  that 
time  we  have  received  the  return  for  Janu- 
ary last,  and  the  collection  for  that  month 
amounts  to  190,000/.  But  then  a  charge 
is  made  of  severity  in  the  enforcement 
of  rates.  It  is  rather  hard  upon  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  these  laws,  to  say  on  the  one  hand  they 
are  chargeable  with  the  deaths  of  people 
because  they  do  not  duly  administer  the 
law,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  say  they 
have  entered  upon  a  crusade  against  the 
poor  farmers  to  compel  them  to  pay  rates. 
The  law  has  vested  in  them  the  power  to 
collect  and  administer  the  rates,  and  that 
is  a  duty  they  have  been  performing  under 
great  difficulties;  and  I  must  say  their  suc- 
cess has  exceeded  the  expectation  of  the 
Government,  and  the  amount  of  money 
drawn  from  the  collection  of  the  rates  appli- 
cable to  the  relief  of  destitution  has  been 
larger  than  was  anticipated.  When  I 
speak  of  the   maladministration   of   the 


law,  far  be  it  &om  me  to  say  that  it  is 
universal.  The  observation  applies  only 
to  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  coun- 
try, for  in  many  unions  boards  of  guar- 
dians have  been  most  zealous  in  the 
administration  of  the  law;  and  they  may 
be  compared  with  the  guardians  of  any 
unions  in  England.  With  regard  to  the 
diminution  of  the  area  of  taxation,  I  know- 
it  is  a  very  popular  idea  with  many  Irish 
Members.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Longford  gave  notice  of  a  Bill  for 
substituting  townlands  for  electoral  divi- 
sions. He  was  not  in  the  House  when  his 
name  was  called;  and  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  his  intention — I  apprehend  it  is  not — 
to  bring  forward  that  Motion.  Let  us  not» 
however,  enter  into  a  Committee  with  the 
avowed  object  of  lessening  the  area  of 
taxation,  and  by  doing  that  give  rise  to 
uunfounded  expectations.  [An  Hon.  Mem- 
ber :  There  is  nothing  about  it.]  An  hon. 
Gentleman  says  there  is  nothing  about  it, 
but  he  will  find  from  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Portarlington  that  the  only  definite  object 
that  the  hon.  Member  proposes  is  to 
reduce  the  areas  of  taxation,  and  pi*o- 
vide  from  some  unknown  source  for 
the  funds  that  would  be  necessary  to  re* 
lieve  distressed  districts.  Now,  with  re- 
gard to  townlands,  I  have  to  observe  that 
there  are  130  unions  in  Ireland,  and  2,049 
electoral  divisions.  The  average  number 
of  electoral  divisions  in  each  union  is  15. 
If  townlands  were  substituted  for  electoral 
divisions,  there  would  be,  instead  of  an 
average  of  fifteen  electoral  divisions  in  a 
union,  an  average  of  467  townlands  form- 
ing an  area  of  taxation,  each  returning  a 
guardian  to  be  a  member  of  the  general 
board  of  guardians,  and  each  being  obliged 
to  keep  separate  accounts.  Such  a  plan 
as  that  is  impracticable,  and  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect.  The  boards  of  guar- 
dians are  at  present  too  large  for  useful 
j  purposes,  and  that  would  make  them  un- 
manageable ;  but  I  am  glad  to  find  from 
many  Members  from  Ireland,  that  that  idea 
is  abandoned.  I  stated  last  year,  and  I  re- 
peat it  now,  that  I  am  far  from  afiirming 
that  the  unions  in  Ireland  are  not  in  many 
cases  too  large.  The  subject  has  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Government; 
they  have  been  in  communication  with  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  with  regard  to  it;  and  with 
his  entire  concurrence  the  Government  pro- 
pose to  institute  an  inquiry  respecting  the 
boundaries  of  existing  unions  and  electoral 
divisions^  with  a  view  to  reduce  in  size  those 
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which  are  too  large  for  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  poor-law.  It  is  desirable  to  re^ 
move  the  anomalies  and  inconveniences 
which  at  present  exist;  but  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  substitute  townlands  for  electoral 
divisioos,  or  to  alter  the  whole  principle 
of  the  existing  arrangement.  There  are 
serious  inconveniences  at  present  that  may 
he  removed,  after  an  inquiry  and  report 
from  the  persons  about  to  be  appointed  to 
take  a  general  view  of  the  electoral  divi- 
sions aoa  unions.  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee  at  such 
an  early  period  after  the  law  has  come 
into  operation  would  give  rise  to  the  opin- 
ion that  the  law  was  about  to  be  repealed' 
or  modified;  but  I  am  far  from  saying  that 
it  may  not  require  alteration  in  some  of  its 
details,  after  further  experience,  and  that 
an  inquiry  at  a  future  time  may  not  be  ne- 
cessary. At  present  I  do  not  see  any 
advantage  that  can  be  gained  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  Committee;  while  it  may 
retard  the  successful  operation  of  the  law. 
The  real  remedy  for  many  of  the  evils 
complained  of  is  to  be  found  not  in 
speeches  in  Parliament,  or  by  appeals  to 
Parliament,  or  by  the  appointment  of 
Committees  without  any  defined  object; 
hut  in  the  co-operation  of  all  classes  in 
carrying  out  the  law,  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  which  can  best  be  effected  by  the 
cordial  and  zealous  aid  of  all  persons  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  given  an  eiToneous — 
he  did  not  say  unfair — representation  of 
the  intentions  with  which  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had  brought  forward 
the  Motion.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman took  special  care  to  guard  himself 
against  being  supposed  to  apply  to  England 
for  money.  His  desire  was  to  make  the 
property  of  Ireland  support  the  poverty  of 
Ireland.  In  that  desire  he  entirely  sympa- 
thised. In  26  out  of  130  unions  the  man- 
agement was  not  in  the  hands  of  guardians 
representing  the  people;  and  in  local  as 
well  as  general  taxation  its  connexion  with 
representation  was  recognised.  But  how 
long  was  this  principle  to  be  set  at  defi- 
ance ?  The  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey 
had  not  been  felicitous  in  his  illustrations. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
had  resorted  to  the  old  oflicial  artifice  in 
taking  refuge,  when  any  one  asked  for  a 
diminution  of  the  area  of  taxation,  at  once 
in  townlands.  There  were  2,049  electoral 
divisions,  each  containing  on  the  average 
10,150  acres,  which  was  too  large  an  area 
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for  the  practical  working  of  the  poor-law, 
which  indeed  had  hardly  begun  to  be  fairly 
brought  into  operation.  If  they  meant  to 
try  the  poor-law  in  Ireland  in  reference  to 
its  working  in  that  country,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  its  merits  as  a  legislative  mea- 
sure for  good  or  evil,  they  had  no  right  to 
take  its  practical  operation  earlier  than  the 
month  of  January  last.  This  afforded  no 
argument,  however,  against  the  Committee 
of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend;  because 
he  did  not  wish  to  limit  the  proposed  in- 
quiry to  the  period  since  the  month  of 
January,  but  to  extend  it  to  the  time  when 
outdoor  relief  came  into  operation.  He 
begged  to  warn  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  workhouses  in  Ireland; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  gave  the  House 
fair  warning  that,  if  they  encouraged  the 
Government  in  incurring  this  enormous 
expense,  they  must  not  deceive  themselves 
in  supposing  that  the  money  so  spent 
would  ever  be  repaid  into  the  Imperial 
Treasury.  He  assured  the  House  that  his 
desire  was  to  make  Ireland  not  only  a  self- 
supporting  nation,  but  a  contributor  to  the 
riches  of  the  empire;  and  he  had  hitherto 
endeavoured  to  impress  upon  them  the  ne- 
cessity of  carrying  out  this  principle  in 
reference  to  their  legislation  for  Ireland. 
It  was  competent  for  the  House  to  say  to 
the  landlords  of  Ireland,  "  You  must  de- 
pend upon  yourselves.  You  must  not  look 
for  aid  to  the  union  in  which  you  live,  nor 
to  the  province  in  which  you  are  situated, 
nor  to  the  country  to  which  you  belong; 
but  you  must  carry  out  your  great  improve- 
ments for  yourselves.**  If  they  taught 
this  great  principle  in  all  their  legislation 
for  Ireland,  they  might  then  consistently 
say,  •*  Even  as  we  told  you  to  depend  upon 
yourselves  as  individuals,  so  we  tell  you  to 
depend  upon  yourselves  as  a  nation.**  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  say  to 
the  landlord  who  allowed  pauperism  to  ac- 
cumulate on  his  estate,  and  to  depend  upon 
his  more  spirited  neighbour,  "  NeVer  mind 
what  you  do;  there  is  an  improving  neigh- 
bour next  you,  and  he  will  support  your 
poor,** — if  they  said  this  now,  could  they, 
when  the  same  principle  came  to  be  applied 
on  a  national  scale,  draw  the  line  where 
Ireland  should  cease  to  seek  relief  from 
England  ?  Were  they  prepared  to  say 
that  Ulster  should  pay  for  the  poverty  of 
Connaught  ?  If  the  Government  were  not 
prepared,  by  lessening  the  areas  of  taxa- 
tion, to  carry  out  the  great  principle  upou 
which,  in  hi9  opinion^  the  welfare  of  Ire^ 
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land — the  self-respect  and  self-dependence 
of  the  people — rested,  he  wished  to  know, 
not  as  a  mere  party  question — not  as  dis- 
cussed in  a  mere  party  debate — upon  what 
other  principle  they  were  prepared  to  act 
for  the  welfare  of  Ireland  ?  The  property 
with  which  he  was  connected  in  Ireland 
numbered  about  6,000  or  7,000  souls;  and 
when  he  was  willing  to  take  charge  of 
them  himself,  and,  in  place  of  shutting 
them  up  in  workhouses,  to  employ  them  in 
improring  the  land  and  developing  the  re- 
sources of  Ireland — when  he  was  willing 
to  pay  some  fine  for  living  in  a  country 
which  had  been  too  long  neglected,  by 
doing  his  duty  as  he  best  could — what  en- 
couragement had  he  to  do  so  under  the 
existing  system  ?  He  begged  hon.  Mem- 
bers not  to  look  upon  this  as  a  mere  local 
or  Irish  question — not  to  think  that,  be- 
cause on  a  primd  facie  view  it  seemed  to 
belong  to  Ireland  alone,  they  should  stop 
there,  and  concern  themselves  no  farther 
about  it.  Hon.  Members  who  came  from 
the  manufacturing  districts  could  tell  the 
House,  from  their  own  knowledge,  how 
large  a  portion  of  their  poor-rate  was  owing 
to  Irish  poverty.  He  remembered  hearing 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  state  to  the 
House  that  for  every  1*.  of  poor-rate  in  his 
parish,  Sd.  was  caused  by  Irish  pauperism. 
He  asked  them  then  to  send  those  paupers 
home  to  work  in  Ireland  who  were  at  pre- 
sent kept  in  idleness  and  misery  in  Eng- 
land. This  was  a  question  which  could 
not  be  considered  as  separating  the  Roman 
Catholic  from  the  Protestant,  the  Repealer 
from  the  Unionist,  the  Conservative  from 
the  Liberal,  or  the  Whig  from  the  Tory; 
but  a  question  between  those  who  desired 
earnestly  to  do  their  duty,  and  those  who 
were  determined  resolutely  to  force  their 
duty  upon  others — simply  a  question  be- 
tween the  improving  and  non-improving 
landlords.  It  could  not  be  a  national 
question.  With  the  permission  of  the 
House,  he  would  read  the  following  extract 
from  the  Times,  dated  Dublin,  February 
10,  and  headed  *•  Carrying  out  of  the  Coer- 
cion Act:** — 

"  The  following  appears  in  the  Tipperary  Free 
Prea$.  It  is  only  by  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Prevention  of  Grime  Act,  that 
any  hope  can  be  held  out  of  the  restoration  of  the 
country  to  a  state  at  least  bordering  on  civilisa- 
tion:— *  The  high  constable  of  the  barony  of 
Middlethird,  in  this  county,  has  received  a  war- 
rant from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  commanding  him 
forthwith  to  levy  and  collect  the  sum  of  10/.  in 
the  townland  of  Ballydine,  in  the  parish  of  Ard- 
maile,  such  sum  being  the  estimated  expense  for 
three  calendar  montha  of  one  additional  constable 


appointed  by  his  Excellency  for  said  townland,  un- 
der the  late  Act,  the  1 1th  Victoria,  chap.  2,  sec.  7. 
The  townland  of  Ballydine  contains,  according  to 
the  county  book,  but  Sd|  acres — ^therefore  this 
first  instalment  of  the  expense  to  the  landholders 
will  be  above  6«.  per  acre — ^whioh,  if  collected 
every  three  months,  will  leave  them  in  no  envia- 
ble position  with  respect  to  their  little  holdings. 
This  tax  has  been  imposed,  we  are  informed,  in 
consequence  of  the  murder  of  a  man  named 
Brown,  on  the  28th  of  December  last,  for  whieh 
offence  there  are  two  persons  in  custody.  The 
poor  occupiers,  16  in  number,  are  in  the  jmateit 
consternation  about  this  first  fruit  of  the  Coercion 
Act.'  In  the  meantime  a  step  has  been  taken  in 
the  right  direction;  and  should  the  excellent 
suggestion  of  Chief  Justice  Blaokbume  be  more 
generally  adopted,  the  occupation  of  the  assaMln 
would  speedily  be  put  an  end  to." 

This  was  in  consequence  of  an  excellent 
provision  in  our  Statute-book,  which*  by 
the  application  of  a  principle  as  old  as  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror  made  a 
small  neighbourhood  responsible  for  the 
crimes  committed  in  it.  Now,  he  did  not 
wish  to  extend  this  principle  in  all  its 
rigour  to  the  administration  of  charity  as 
well  as  to  the  administration  of  justice;  but 
he  thought  it  might  be  so  far  applied  with 
regard  to  the  poor-law  as  to  force,  by  indi- 
vidual stimulus,  individual  exertions  in  a 
place  where  individual  exertions  could  only 
be  permanently,  safely,  and  satisfactorily 
made  available  by  such  means.  But  he 
would  quote  an  authority  higher  than  an 
extract  from  the  Times,  and  which  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  might  think 
that,  as  a  Protectionist,  he  was  not  much 
in  the  habit  of  using,  He  found  Adam 
Smith,  speaking  of  the  taxes  upon  the  rent 
of  land,  saying — 

**  Atkthe  tax  upon  each  district  does  not  rise 
with  the  rise  of  the  rent,  the  Sovereign  does  not 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  landlord's  improve- 
ments. Those  improvements  sometimes  contri- 
bute, indeed,  to  the  discharge  of  the  other  land- 
lords of  the  district.  But  the  aggravation  of  the 
tax,  which  this  may  sometimes  occasion  upon  a 
particular  estate,  is  always  so  very  small,  that  it 
never  can  discourage  those  improvements,  nor 
keep  down  the  produce  of  the  land  below  what  it 
would  otherwise  rise  to." 

Now,  this  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  the 
operation  of  the  poor-rate;  because,  by  the 
present  mode  of  rating,  the  tax  was  so 
proportioned  as  to  offer  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  improvement  of  the  land. 
Again,  Adam  Smith  said — 

"  The  principal  attention  of  the  Sovereign  ought 
to  be  to  encourage,  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
the  attention  both  of  the  landlord  and  of  the  fiu*- 
mer  ;  by  allowing  both  to  pursue  their  own  in- 
terest in  their  own  way,  and  according  to  their 
own  judgment ;  by  giving  to  both  the  most  per- 
fect security  that  they  shall  enjoy  the  full  recom- 
pense of  their  own  industry." 
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He  held  in  his  hand  a  pamphlet  on  this 
suhjeot,  for  which  he  was  indehted  to  the 
hoo.  Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  P.  Scrope). 
It  was  impossible  not  to  do  justice  to  the 
motives  which  induced  that  hon.  Member 
to  write  that  pamphlet;  but  while  he  ac- 
knowledged the  force  of  much  the  hon. 
Member  had  stated  with  respect  to  the 
failure  of  the  poor-law,  he  could  not  but 
regret  that  the  hon.  Member  had  not  re- 
yerted  to  his  original  yiew  of  the  question 
in  favour  of  smaller  areas  of  taxation,  for 
he  (Mr.  Stafford)  thought  he  could  show 
that  that  failure  was  directly  traceable  to 
their  having  acted  upon  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple from  that  which  he  was  now  advocat- 
ing. If  they  did  not  grapple  with  this  sub- 
ject, and  remove  the  obstacles  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  poor-law, 
the  responsibility  of  its  failure  must  rest  on 
their  own  heads. 

Mb.  R.  W.  fox  said,  that  he  had  a 
notice  on  the  Paper  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  not  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the 
whole  poor  by  a  townland  rating,  but  to 
provide  in  that  way  merely  for  the  support 
of  the  ablcbodied  poor.  Numerous  cases 
could  be  cited  to  show  the  necessity  of  such 
an  arrangement.  He  had  received  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  who  was  personally  un- 
known to  him;  though  he  believed  he  was 
a  person  of  the  highest  character,  showing 
the  necessity  of  some  change  in  the  law  in 
this  respect,  and  suggesting  that  there 
should  be  two  rates  struck  on  all  occasions 
'—one  a  union  rate  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poorhouse,  and  the  support  of  the  aged 
imd  infirm  poor,  and  the  other  a  townland 
rate  for  the  support  of  the  ablebodied  poor 
belonging    to   the  respective    towulands. 

I  The  hon.  Member  read  a  letter  from  a 
^rotestant  clergyman  of  high  character, 
but  likewise  personally  unknown  to  him, 
stating  several  cases  within  his  knowledge 
of  non-resident  landlords  who  derived  large 
sums  from  their  estates,  but  who  neglected 
the  poor  who  were  located  thereon.]  As 
there  appeared  to  be  little  chance  of  carry- 
ing the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given  no- 
tice, it  was  not  his  intention  to  press  it; 
but  he  hoped  the  House  would  agree  to 
this  Motion  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  present  working  of  the  poor-law  in  Ire- 
knd. 

Colonel  CONOLLY  supported  the  Mo- 
tion, and  complained  that  there  was  a 
spirit  of  domination  with  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  which,  if  it  were  indulged 
in»  would  be  fatal  to  the  proper  working 
of  the  likw.    Amongst  the  Irish  Members 


there  had  been  the  greatest  harmony  on 
this  subject;  and  ho  hoped  it  might  con- 
tinue to  exist  so  as  to  control  the  Govern- 
ment, and  force  them  to  agree  to  a  Com** 
mittee  of  Inquiry. 

Mr.  maxwell  said,  that  as  the  re- 
presentative of  a  constituency  in  the  west 
of  Ireland,  he  was  desirous  of  declaring 
that  he  was  not  individually  opposed  to  the 
present  Irish  poor-law,  but  he  wished  to 
see  it  better  regulated;  and  he  hoped  the 
Government  would  yield  to  the  appeal  that 
was  now  made  to  them.  He  did  not  ask 
them  for  eleemosynary  aid,  but  merely  for 
a  better  regulated  system. 

Mb.  F.  FRENCH  stated  that  he  had 
come  down  to  the  House  for  the  purpose 
of  seconding  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stroud,  respecting  the  waste  lands 
of  Ireland,  which  he  understood  was  to 
have  been  the  question  for  consideration, 
and  had  not,  until  he  heard  the  speech  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  any  intention  of  inter- 
fering in  the  present  debate;  but  he  could 
not  remain  silent  when  he  heard  it  assert- 
ed from  authority  that  the  present  poor-law 
was  sufficient  to  meet  the  distress  now  pre- 
vailing throughout  Ireland — that  there  was 
no  want  of  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  peo- 
ple—  that  to  the  maladministration  of 
boards  of  guardians  were  the  evils  com- 
plained of  mainly  to  be  attributed.  This 
statement  he  was  prepared,  from  docu- 
ments furnished  by  the  Commissioners 
themselves,  to  show  was  utterly  an  erro- 
neous one,  and  that  the  law,  as  a  measure 
of  relief  for  the  poor,  was  a  total  and  com- 
plete failure.  The  hon.  Member  for  Sur- 
rey had  stated,  the  Irish  Members  had  no- 
thing to  complain  of.  Was  it  nothing  that 
an  alien  Commissioner,  ignorant  of  the  in- 
terests and  feelings  of  Ireland,  should  bo 
vested  with  despotic  power  in  carrying  out 
this  law  ?  Why  had  not  this  gentleman 
been  sent  to  Scotland  to  carry  out  the 
views  of  Government  ?  He  differed  from 
the  Scottish  Commissioners;  but,  zealous  as 
he  was  to  enforce  the  Government  plans, 
they  did  place  him  on  their  board.  He  had 
been  employed  there  to  report  on  a  poor-law 
for  that  country,  because  no  Government 
would  venture  to  insult  the  Scottish  people 
by  placing  a  stranger  at  their  head.  Was 
it  nothing  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
Irish  poor-law,  the  principle  of  representa- 
tion should  be  superseded  by  the  fiat  of  an 
English  official;  and  that  the  boards  of 
guardians,  who  were,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  endeavouring  to  carry  this  law  into 
C2 
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effect,  should  be  summarily  and  insultingly 
dismissed  ?  Let  the  hon.  Member  for  Sur- 
rey make  himself  master  of  facts  before  he 
spoke  of  Irish  questions — let  him  read  the 
papers  from  the  Lowtherstone  union,  moved 
for  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Fermanagh,  and  then  give  his  opinion  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners.  He 
(Mr.  French)  contended,  that  the  poor-law 
of  Ireland  inflicted  a  larger  amount  of  tax- 
ation upon  that  country  than  was  borne  by 
England  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
rentals.  Ireland  was  a8ses8edat2,000,000{. 
upon  a  rental  of  13,000,000^..  whilst  Eng- 
land was  assessed  at  only  5,000,000^.  upon 
a  rental  of  62,000,000^.  The  result  was. 
that  the  poor-rates  could  not  be  borne.  In 
the  province  of  Connaught,  three  times  the 
rental  would  barely  suffice  to  meet  the  de- 
mands on  it.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  table 
prepared  from  returns  before  the  House, 
showing  the  value  and  population  of  each 
of  the  nineteen  unions  into  which  that  pro- 
vince was  divided;  he  found  that  in  West- 
port  the  entire  value  of  the  property  was 
rated  at  38,8761^.  a  year,  with  a  population 
of  77,952;  that  the  union,  independent  of 
any  debt  for  the  support  of  its  paupers, 
owed  9,4251^.,  money  advanced  for  build- 
ing a  workhouse;  that  it  was  called  on  to 
repay  5,624?.  ration  money,  with  about 
three  times  that  amount  to  the  Board  of 
Works.  That  Swinford,  rated  at  46,01 6^, 
had  a  population  of  73,529;  that  Mohill. 
rated  at  57,777^,  had  a  population  of 
68,859;  that  Castlebar,  rated  at  50,98U., 
had  a  population  of  upwards  of  61,000; 
that  Ballina,  rated  at  95, 774  ^,  had  a  po- 
pulation of  120,787 ;  that  Carrick-on- 
Shannon,  rated  at  61,650?.,  had  a  popula- 
tion of  67,077  ;  .  that  Clifden,  j-ated  at 
22,426?.,  had  a  population  of  33.465;  al- 
together  the  province  was  valued  at 
2,500,000?.,  whilst  the  population  (more 
than  one-half  of  whom  had  been  on  weekly 
rations)  amounted  to  1,442.971  persons; 
they  owed  174,000?,  for  workhouses. 
200.000?.  ration  money,  and  700.000?. 
for  public  works.  The  annual  value  of 
the  county  Mayo  was  300.000?. ;  its  popu- 
lation, 400,000, 300.000  of  whom  had  been 
in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief;  at  Idf.  per 
head,  this  would  'amount  to  900.000?. 
a  year  to  be  levied  off  property,  the  entire 
amount  of  which  did  not  exceed  300.000?. 
How  could  these  burdens  be  borne  ?  He 
denied  the  right  of  England  to  force  such 
a  system  upon  Ireland,  as  a  means  of  re- 
lieving herself  from  the  burdens  imposed 
on  her  by  migrations  from  the  Irish  popu- 


lation. This  tax  was  an  additional  example 
of  legislation  for  Ireland,  for  English  ad- 
vantage. At  the  Union,  a  portion  of  the 
poor  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  unpro- 
vided for;  one  of  the  conditions  of  that 
Union  was  that  Ireland  should  bear  but  a 
certain  proportion  of  any  future  taxation, 
notwithstanding  which,  this  crushing  im- 
post was  placed  solely  on  her  land.  The 
law  originated  in  deception.  Ministers  de- 
clared, on  the  faith  of  Mr.  NichoUs*  six 
weeks'  experience,  that  in  no  case  should 
its  annual  amount  exceed  320,000?.  It 
had  now  sweUed  up  to  2,000,000?.,  and 
they  could  not  calculate  on  its  being  much 
under  six.  Owing  to  this  poor-law,  the 
county  rates  had  become  most  difficult  to 
collect,  and  in  the  west  no  rents  could  be 
obtained;  farmers  were  leaving  their  lands 
unstocked,  whilst  the  rate  itself  was  obliged 
to  be  collected  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
It  was  rapidly  absorbing  the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  as  a  measure  of  relief  was 
a  mockery  to  the  poor.  Under  it  the  mor- 
tality in  the  workhouses  was  appalling. 
Amongst  the  149,000  inmates,  the  mor- 
tality was  greater  than  that  of  this  metro- 
polis, with  its  2,000,000  of  inhabitonts. 
Weekly,  from  the  Irish  poorhouses,  up- 
wards of  1,000  persons  were  carried  to  the 
grave.  If  this  system  was  persevered  in, 
in  the  west  of  Ireland,  they  would  shortly 
have  little  save  "  carcasses  and  ashes  to 
rule  over.'*  Believing  that  a  self-support- 
ing plan  was  feasible — ^that  the  system 
forced  upon  Ireland  could  not  be  maintain- 
ed, either  by  the  wealth  or  bayonets  of 
England,  he  should  cordially  support  the 
Motion  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry. 

Mr.  HUME  disapproved  of  the  remarks 
of  the  preceding  speaker,  .because  they 
seemed  to  be  directed  against  the  system 
of  poor-laws  altogether,  rather  than  ita 
defects.  It  appeared  from  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Irish  Members  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  existing  law  was  defective, 
and,  therefore,  the  House  was  bound  to 
grant  a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  The  speech 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
urged  no  valid  reason  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee.  The  case  of  the 
Cavan  union  told  rather  in  favour  of  than 
against  inquiry;  for  what  could  be  more  de- 
sirable than  to  ascertain  the  means  by  which 
the  machinery  of  that  union,  which  was  for- 
merly inefficient,  had  been  made  to  work 
well  ?  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would 
become  the  Government  to  save  any  further 
waste  of  the  time  of  the  House  by  at  once 
acceding  to  the  Motion.     It  was  delightful 
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to  hear  tbe  Irish  Members  declare  that 
they  did  not  wish  Ireland  to  be  a  burden 
on  England.  That  was  very  honourable 
on  their  part;  and  in  return  he  would  not 
refuse  them  an  opportunity  of  inquiry  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  best  mode  of  carry- 
ing out  the  poor-law.  The  Irish  Members 
had,  he  believed,  no  intention  of  going  into 
the  Committee  with  the  design  of  over- 
throwing the  law.  Then  let  them  have 
the  Committee. 

Captain  JONES  said,  that  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  differ  from  most  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  that  House  upon  the  question 
which  had  been  introduced  to  its  notice. 
The  reasons  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
had  given  for  resisting  tho  Motion  were 
quit«  satisfactory  to  his  (Captain  Jones's) 
mind.  The  only  construction  which  he 
could  put  upon  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Roscommon  (Mr.  French)  was 
that  he  was  opposed  to  a  poor-law  for 
Ireland  altogether.  Upon  that  point  he 
could  not  agree  with  the  hon.  Member, 
for,  in  his  opinion,  the  regeneration  of  Ire- 
land depended  entirely  upon  the  carrying 
out  of  the  poor-law.  The  hon.  Member's 
figures  proved  too  much.  The  size  of  the 
unions  m  Ireland  was  certainly  objection- 
able; and  he  hoped  that  the  Commission 
which  the  Government  intended  to  appoint 
would  suggest  a  remedy  for  that;  but  as 
regarded  the  Committee  now  asked  for,  he 
believed  that  by  granting  it  the  House 
would  raise  expectations  which  could  not 
be  realised. 

Mb.  FAGAN  having  had  much  experi- 
ence as  a  poor-law  guardian  in  Ireland, 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to 
institute  an  inquiry  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  appointing  guardians,  collecting 
the  rates,  and  other  points.  It  might  be 
found  more  convenient  to  make  the  land- 
lord liable  for  the  rates  in  the  first  in- 
stance, as  he  was  with  respect  to  the  tithe 
rent-charge.  The  authorities  in  Ireland 
ought  to  be  invested  with  the  power  of 
sending  English  paupers  to  their  own  coun- 
try. In  the  Cork  union  there  were  seve- 
ral English  paupers. 

Sib  J.  WALSH  said,  it  was  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  Irish  Poor  Law  was 
similar  to  that  of  England.  The  machi- 
nery was  totally  different.  All  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  were  connected  with  Ireland, 
with  one  solitary  exception,  declared  that 
they  were  not  actuated  by  any  hostile  feel- 
ing to  the  principle  of  the  law;  but,  on  the 
eontrarjv  were  favourable  to  its  principle; 


but  still  they  wished  to  have  an  examina- 
tion into  the  working  of  its  details,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  requested  the  House  to 
concede  to  them  a  Committee.  He  en- 
treated the  Government  not  to  reject  an 
appeal  of  the  whole  body  of  Irish  Members 
upon  a  question  of  Irish  economy  and  Irish 
interests.  Could  the  House  say  that  the 
poor-law  of  Ireland  was  so  perfect  in  its 
machinery  as  to  admit  of  no  improvement? 
The  Government  had  admitted  that  it  was 
not  so.  They,  in  fact,  admitted  that  there 
was  a  necessity  for  inquiry  with  regard  at 
least  to  the  areas  of  taxation;  and  they 
promised  that  they  would  issue  a  Commis- 
sion of  their  own  upon  that  subject.  But 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  that  Commission. 
The  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  be 
superseded  by  a  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Crown.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  pre- 
cedent to  allow  the  grand  inquest  of  the 
nation  to  have  its  functions  usurped  by  a 
Royal  Commission.  He  was  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  on  what  ground  the  Government 
could  refuse  a  Committee  demanded  bv  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Irish  Members. 
He  should  deeply  regret  that  the  Govern- 
ment, by  persisting  in  their  refusal,  should 
put  an  additional  argument  into  the  mouths 
of  the  advocates  of  repeal.  He  trusted 
they  would  reconsider  their  decision. 

Mr.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD  had 
been  uniformly  favourable  to  the  poor-law 
in  Ireland;  at  the  same  time  he  agreed 
with  the  Irish  Members  who  had  spoken, 
that  an  inquiry  was  necessary.  Accounts 
had  been  received  that  starvation  was  go- 
ing on  in  Ireland  to  an  immense  extent, 
especially  in  the  north  and  south  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  the  poor-law  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  it.  Even  the  allegation 
of  such  a  fact  was  sufficient  cause  to  jus- 
tify an  inquiry  why,  having  a  poor-law  in 
existence,  such  a  state  of  things  should  be. 
It  was  stated  that  the  poor-rates  were  not 
paid  either  by  the  landlords  or  the  tenants. 
Now,  it  was  right  that  it  should  be  inquired 
into  as  to  who  was  in  fault  that  the  rates 
were  not  paid.  It  was  also  alleged  that 
new  rates  were  put  on  without  the  old  ones 
having  been  collected.  Was  that  true? 
The  truth  ought  to  be  known.  It  was  well 
known  that  ejectments  were  going  on  just 
now,  and  that  the  tenants  were  not  pro- 
tected from  starvation  by  the  poor-law; 
that  also  was  a  subject  proper  for  inquiry, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  poor- 
law  could  not  be  made  more  effectual. 
There  were,  likewise,  undoubted  proofs 
that  those  who  were  attached  to  the  peo- 
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pie,  and  were  eager  to  give  them  employ- 
ment, were  prevented  from  doing  so  be- 
cause they  were  eaten  up  with  taxation. 
It  was  right  that  a  Committee  should  in- 
quire how  that  evil  could  be  remedied. 
He  was  not  contending  for  an  alteration 
of  the  law  to  reduce  the  area  of  taxa- 
tion; but  he  certainly  did  consider  that  a 
scheme  should  be  devised  applicable  to  the 
ease  of  those  landlords  who  did  their  duty, 
which  would  protect  them  from  being  over- 
burdened by  those  who  would  not  do  their 
duty.  He  maintained  that,  until  the  Le- 
gislature created  a  local  responsibility, 
they  never  could  insure  that  constant  em^ 
plojment  of  the  people  would  be  carried 
out.  Another  point  of  inquiry  was  as  to 
the  dismissal  of  guardians.  It  appeared 
that  the  guardians  of  upwards  of  twenty 
unions  had  been  dismissed.  He  believed 
there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  that 
act  of  the  Government.  But,  admitting 
that  to  be  the  case,  still  he  would  ask,  was 
it  not  a  proper  subject  for  inquiry  as  to 
what  was  the  cause  of  those  dismissals — 
whether  it  arose  from  the  law  of  last  year, 
or  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  mode  of 
electing  the  guardians  ?  Another  question 
which  required  investigation  was,  as  to  in 
what  way  the  labour  of  the  paupers  could 
be  rendered  productive  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence. 

Major  BLACKALL  wished  to  guard 
himself  against  being  supposed  to  expect 
any  assistance  from  England  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  of  Ireland.  He  fully  re- 
cognised the  principle  that  Ireland  should 
support  her  own  poor ;  and  it  was  for  that 
reason  that  he  would  strongly  urge  the  Go- 
vernment to  concede  this  Committee.  He 
had,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  assisted  in 
carrying  out  the  Irish  Poor  Law;  but  he 
objected  to  the  principle  of  that  law,  be- 
cause it  did  not  encourage  the  employment 
of  the  people,  which,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, was  so  essentially  necessary  for  their 
very  existence.  They  had  just  gone 
through  an  unparalleled  year  of  distress; 
and  notwithstanding  the  enormous  outlay 
of  money,  drawn  from  the  Exchequer,  yet 
the  employment  of  the  people  at  the  end 
of  that  year  had  not  been  stimulated,  but 
was  even  less  than  at  the  commencement. 
Both  on  the  ground  of  justice  and  of 
equity,  then,  he  appealed  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  grant  this  inquiry.  It  was  but 
yesterday  evening  that  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters had  given  way  to  a  pressure  from 
without,  on  a  matter  which  affected  the 
people  4o  the  extent  of  a  charge  of  some 


2  per  cent  on  their  incomes ;  to-night  the 
Irish  Members  were  making  their  appeal 
for  an  inquiry  touching  a  question  thai 
concerned,  not  merely  a  charge  of  2  per 
cent,  but  of  10,  20,  ay,  and  in  some  in* 
stances,  even  100  per  cent  upon  their  pro- 
perty.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Irish  Members  that  there  might  be 
some  means  devised  by  which  support 
might  be  afforded  to  the  poor  in  a  manner 
less  onerous  upon  certain  classes  of  rate« 
payers.  They  were  not,  therefore,  asking 
anything  unreasonable  of  the  House  when 
they  called  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry; 
and  he  trusted  that  in  spite  of  the  opposi^ 
tion  of  the  Government,  the  House  would 
show  its  sense  of  justice  to  Ireland  by  at 
least  granting  an  inquiry  into  evils  of 
which  the  Irish  Members  complained. 
The  great  mistake  of  the  present  poor* 
law  was,  that  it  did  not  stimulate  indua- 
try.  Under  the  law  as  it  now  existed,  the 
landlord  who,  out  of  his  own  resources,  or 
by  the  aid  of  the  Exchequer,  improved  his 
land  by  giving  employment  to  the  poor^ 
did  not  thereby  exonerate  himself  from 
contributing  to  the  tax  imposed  by  the 
poor-law.  In  his  own  case,  owing  to  the 
operation  of  the  law,  by  the  constitution  of 
the  unions,  and  the  system  of  taxation 
adopted,  to  embrace  the  poor  equally 
throughout  the  union  in  which  his  electoral 
division  was  included,  he  might  be  charged 
with  contributing  to  the  support  of  8,000 
paupers  instead  of  100.  Was  it  not  right, 
then,  that  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted  to 
ascertain  whether  that  principle  could  be 
just  which  subjected  him  to  a  taxation  for 
the  support  of  8,000  instead  of  100  ?  He 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  for 
one  moment  to  the  different  unions  and 
electoral  divisions  in  Ireland  with  a  view 
of  showing  that  there  were  no  data  by 
which  the  rate  of  taxation  could  be  cal* 
culated.  The  union  of  Downpatrick  had 
twenty-four  electoral  divisions,  with  a  po* 
pulation  of  74,938;  while  the  union  of 
Clifden,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  had  only 
four  electoral  divisions,  with  a  population 
of  33,465.  It  was  evident  in  these  two 
cases  that  the  amount  of  population  did 
not  determine  Ihe  area  of  the  electoral  di- 
visions. The  union  of  Ballina  was  the 
largest  union  in  Ireland,  and  the  smallest 
union  was  only  one-tenth  part  of  its  size. 
It  must  be  allowed,  therefore,  that  the 
basis  of  taxation  was  not  founded  on  any 
just  principle.  In  the  union  in  which  ho 
himself  lived  there  were  8,000  persons  re- 
ceiving relief,  of  whom  600  were  in  the 
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workhouBe,  and  the  remainder  received  re- 
lief out  of  doors.  Now  in  one  of  the  elec- 
toral divisions  of  this  union,  there  were 
1,048  persons  receiving  relief,  while  only 
557  persons  were  rated  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  It  was  clear,  then,  that  hy  extendmg 
the  area  of  taxation,  the  stimulus  to  furnish- 
ing people  with  employment  would  be  taken 
away.  He  wished  to  make  it  the  individual 
interest  of  every  one  to  give  employment, 
and  to  save  himself  from  the  taxation  of 
the  poor-law.  The  House  would  do  well 
to  inquire  whether  in  Ireland,  where 
nearly  all  local  burdens  fell  upon  the  land, 
some  other  kind  of  property  than  real  pro- 
perty might  not  be  made  liable  for  the 
support  of  the  poor.  He  had  listened  to 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Surrey;  but  he  thought  he  had  given  the 
strongest  reasons  in  the  world  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee.  Had  there 
never  been  any  accusations  against  boards 
of  guardians,  or  against  commissioners,  in 
England  ?  Had  that  ever  been  urged  as 
a  reason  for  avoiding  an  inquiry?  But 
then,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
said  that  there  was  no  precise  Motion 
brought  before  the  House.  He  (Major 
Blaokall)  was  very  young  in  the  forms  of 
the  House,  but  he  had  always  thought  hi- 
therto that  a  Motion  for  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  was  a  precise  Motion.  [Sir  G. 
GasT  had  said  that  there  was  no  definite 
object  stated  for  which  the  Committee  was 
to  be  appointed.]  He  was,  at  any  rate,  of 
opinion  that  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  (the  Member  for  Portarling- 
ton),  to  inquire  into  the  working  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  was  as  pre- 
cise a  Motion  as  that  lately  made  to  in- 
quire into  the  working  of  the  slave  trade. 
He  would  ask  Bnglish  Members  to  consider 
this  not  as  an  Irish  question.  If  they 
would  not  grant  a  Committee  to  inquire 
whether  the  means  were  efficient  by  which 
the  pauperism  of  Ireland  was  supported  by 
tka  property  of  Ireland,  they  might  de- 
pend upon  it  that  the  pauperism  of  Ireland 
would  fall  back  upon  this  country;  and 
if  the  Irish  landowners  lost  every  farthing 
that  they  possessed,  the  day  that  the  sun 
of  Ireland  set  would  be  a  day  of  deep 
distress  to  England. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  that  being  one 
of  the  English  Members  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  who  had  just 
oat  down,  he  would  venture  to  prefer  his 
application  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  not 
to  rofiiso  this  Committee.    He  made  this 


appeal  to  the  Government  as  he  had  always 
felt  a  strong  interest  in  the  well-being  of 
the  people  of  Ireland. 

The  Mabquess  of  KILDARE  thought 
that  great  inconvenience  would  be  occa- 
sioned if  this  Committee  were  granted,  by 
withdrawing  from  Ireland  many  persons 
who  were  employed  there  at  present ;  and 
as  he  had  heard  it  stated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go« 
vernment  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  he 
should  give  his  support  to  the  course  re- 
commended by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Sib  W.  SOMERVILLE  was  the  last 
man  in  the  House  to  complain  of  the  Mo- 
tion which  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had 
thought  proper  to  bring  forward.  There 
was  no  Motion  more  deserving  of  consid- 
eration, no  Motion  more  affecting  the  inte- 
rests of  Ireland,  and  therefore  no  Motion 
which  more  deeply  affected  the  interests  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  than  a  Motion  which 
proposed  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the 
Irish  poor-law.  He  would  further  say  . 
that  there  was  no  Gentleman  in  the  House 
who  had  a  greater  right  to  recommend 
that  Motion  to  its  consideration,  becauso 
he  believed  that  there  was  no  man  in  the 
House  who  had  bestowed  more  attention 
upon  the  wants  of  the  poor,  or  who  had 
shown  greater  anxiety  to  alleviate  them. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  were  charged  by 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament — not  by  the  act 
of  the  Government  under  whom  he  had  the 
honour  to  serve— with  the  onerous  duty  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  law; 
and  therefore,  before  he  alluded  to  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  and 
to  the  reasons  for  which  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  accede  to  the 
Motion,  he  hoped  he  might  be  permitted  te 
make  some  observations  in  reply  to  those 
which  had  been  levelled  against  the  par- 
ties on  whom  had  been  left  the  weighty 
charge  of  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  measure.  His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
the  Member  for  Donegal  (Colonel  ConoUy) 
had  assailed  both  the  Commissioners  and 
the  law.  His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
complained,  first  of  all,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners had  insisted  on  the  appointment  of 
relieving  officers;  and,  secondly,  that  they 
had  prevented  the  guardians  of  the  poor 
from  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law 
in  so  economical  a  manner  as  they  thought 
their  duty  required.  Now,  with  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  relieving  officers,  he 
did  not  think  that  the  Commissioners  had 
any  choice  whatever.    His  belief  was  that 
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the  law  was  imperatiye  on  that  point.  No 
matter  what  number  of  poor  there  might 
be  in  the  poorhouses;  the  law  said  that 
the  destitute  poor  should  be  relieved,  and 
that  the  relieying  officer  should  be  bound 
to  give  relief  to  a  destitute  person  in  case 
of  any  sudden  and  urgent  necessity.  If  a 
poor  person  traversing  the  streets  of  Bally- 
shannon  were  to  fall  down  from  weakness 
and  exhaustion,  and  there  was  no  relieving 
officer,  on  whom  would  the  responsibility 
be  cast?  Why,  on  the  Commissioners, 
for  npt  having  forced  and  Coerced  the 
guardians  to  administer  the  law  properly. 
As  the  Commissioners  had  been  loudly 
blamed  for  their  conduct  in  this  respect, 
he  thought  he  was  bound  to  mention  the 
reason  why  they  had  carried  out  the  law. 
The  amount  of  accommodation  which  the 
poorhouse  might  afford  was  no  criterion 
whatever,  when  the  House  was  taking  into 
consideration  the  duties  of  the  relieving 
officer.  But  then  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  (Colonel  Conolly)  proceeded  to 
blame  the  Commissioners  for  not  having 
carried  out  the  law  in  an  economical  spirit. 
His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  complained 
that  the  Commissioners  forced  the  guar- 
dians to  pay  extravagantly  for  the  services 
of  its  officers.  The  Commissioners  were 
at  issue  with  the  Ballyshannon  board  on 
the  subject  of  its  officers;  and  he  would 
now  explain  in  a  few  words  what  were  the 
notions  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
with  regard  to  extravagance  and  economy. 
The  Commissioners  declared  that  the 
salary  of  the  clerk  of  the  union,  who  was 
described  as  a  most  efficient  officer,  should 
be  40^  a  year;  and  the  guardians  refused 
to  pay  more  than  251.  Let  the  House 
imagine  getting  the  services  of  an  efficient 
and  excellent  officer  for  251,  Then  the 
Commissioners  proposed  that  the  salary  of 
the  matron  should  be  20^.— of  the  school- 
master 201, — of  the  schoolmistress  15^ — 
and  of  the  porter  10^  The  salaries,  on 
the  other  hand,  proposed  by  the  guardians, 
on  which  they  insisted,  and.  on  which  they 
were  at  issue  with  the  Commissioners, 
who  were  charged  by  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  with  having  determined  upon  giving 
those  officers  an  extravagant  remuneration, 
were  for  the  matron  151, — for  the  school- 
master SI, — ^for  the  schoolmistress  SI, — 
and  for  the  porter  6^.  That  was  an  in- 
stance of  the  determination  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  force  the  guardians  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  law  in  an  extra- 
vagant manner;  and  he  would  venture  to 
appeal  to  the  House  to  express  its  opinion 


whether  it  were  not  impossible,  with  the 
scale  of  salaries  laid  down  by  the  guar- 
dians, that  efficient  officers  could  be  pro- 
cured. The  hon.  Member  for  Roscommon 
had  alluded,  as  he  had  often  done  in  that 
House,  in  a  tone  of  severity  to  Mr.  Twisle« 
ton.  Having  had  the  honour  of  serving 
with  that  gentleman  upon  the  Commission, 
he  would  say  that  he  shared  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  acts,  and  believed,  and  was 
sure,  that  they  had  been  dictated  by  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  carry  out  this  law,  effectually 
certainly,  but  without  giving  offence  to  any 
one.  The  hon.  Member  for  Donegal  (Co- 
lonel Conolly)  had  reflected  rather  severely 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners  in 
dismissing  certain  boards  of  guardians. 
He  should  not  then  take  upon  himself  the 
defence  of  the  Commissioners  with  refe- 
rence to  every  instance  in  which  they  had 
thought  themselves  called  upon  to  exercise 
that  most  disagreeable  power;  he  should 
simply  ask  the  House  to  read  the  papers 
with  regard  to  each  case,  and  then  form 
their  opinion.  The  conduct  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  this  respect  had  been  cen- 
sured by  some  as  too  hasty,  and  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stroud  as  too  tardy : 
between  the  two  they  must  meet  with 
blame;  and  he  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  could 
only  say  that  he  believed  in  this  as  in  every 
other  particular,  they  had  endeavouted  to 
perform  their  duty  conscientiously,  and 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  carry  out  the  poor- 
law  in  the  best  manner  they  could.  That 
portion  of  their  duty  was  most  painful,  im- 
posing upon  them  the  necessity  of  dismis* 
sing  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  had  en- 
deavoured to  do  their  duty  as  conscienti- 
ously as  the  Commissioners;  but  it  had 
been  felt  necessary,  and  hon.  Gentlemen 
connected  with  Ireland  should  not  be  eager 
to  pass  upon  them  a  harsh  sentence  with 
regard  to  their  conduct  in  that  respect.  A 
few  words  now  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent Motion.  Far  be  it  from  him  to  say 
that  the  Irish  poor-law,  as  at  present 
constituted,  was  perfect;  he  had  always 
thought  and  said,  when  the  Act  of  last 
Session  was  passing  through  the  Hoase» 
that  additional  Committees,  and  inquiries, 
and  Bills,  perhaps,  would  be  necessary  be- 
fore that  law  would  be  brought  to  a  perfect 
and  efficient  state;  but  he  was  very  anx- 
ious that  the  House  should  not  enter  upon 
an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  law 
until  they  had  before  them  really  the  ma- 
terials for  so  doing.  They  were  asked  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  a  law  which  abso- 
lutely was  not  yet  in  forces  they  did  not 
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know  at  present  in  what  number  of  unions 
outdoor  relief  might  be  put  in  force;  while 
the  proposed  Committee  should  be  sitting, 
the  law  might  be  changed  in  most  impor- 
tant points.  One  of  the  principal  motives 
for  the  Motion  was  the  desire,  to  reduce 
the  area  of  taxation;  while  the  Committee 
would  be  sitting,  the  Commission  of  which 
the  House  had  heard,  would  be  carrying 
out  its  operations;  and  supposing  that  the 
manner  in  which  they  performed  their  du- 
ties should  not  be  satisfactory  to  many 
hon.  Gentlemen,  a  Committee  might  be 
requisite  to  inquire  into  that,  and  into  the 
effect  of  their  subdivision  of  the  unions. 
The  Committee  now  proposed  would  have 
to  enter  upon  their  duty  blindfold,  and 
without  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  they 
were  going  to  do.  With  regard  to  the 
proposed  Commission,  let  it  be  remarked, 
that  it  never  was  intended  that  it  should 
not  have  any  power  as  to  reducing  the  area 
of  taxation:  nothing  could  be  more  reason- 
able than  that  such  a  power  should  be 
delegated,  and  various  reasons  might  be 
adduced  why  it  might  be  necessary  so  to 
reduce  the  area.  The  electoral  divisions 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  were  considerably 
smaller  than  in  the  west  and  south;  that 
of  itself  was  a  reason  of  inquiry.  He 
(Sir  W.  Somerville)  did  not  charge  any 
hon.  Qentleman  with  an  intention  to  sug- 
gest a  townland  division;  the  hon.  Mover 
had  said  indeed  that  that  could  not  be 
beneficially  carried  into  effect.  He  (Sir 
W.  Somerville)  was  of  opinion  that  a  great 
change  might  be  made  in  the  boundaries 
of  the  unions  and  divisions  with  very  great 
effect.  Perhaps  the  natural  features  and 
boundaries  had  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered. Perhaps  some  of  the  districts 
were  too  large,  perhaps  some  of  them  in 
connexion  with  the  towns  were  too  small; 
and  all  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  said  was,  that  it  would  be  inexpe- 
dient to  fetter  that  Commission  by  a  pro- 
vision that  their  duty  was  to  be  simply  the 
consideration  of  the  propriety  of  reducing 
the  area  of  taxation.  That  question  was 
a  rery  grave  one;  and  we  must  take  care 
that,  in  our  efforts  to  stimulate  employ- 
ment, we  do  not  diminish  the  stimulus  to 
labour;  and  that  in  reducing  the  area  of 
taxation,  we  do  not  impose  upon  the  pov- 
erty of  the  district  the  duty  of  supporting 
the  poverty  of  the  district,  relieve  the 
great  proprietors  of  the  duty  of  supporting 
the  poor,  and  hold  out  an  inducement  to 
clearances  and  extermination.  Was  it 
really  so,  that  no  gentleman  was  to  be  an- 


swerable for  any  poor  except  those  located 
upon  his  property  ?  [*•  No,  no  !'*]  Well, 
but  such  considerations  were  elements  en- 
tering into  the  question;  upon  the  pro* 
perty  of  many  gentlemen  there  was  scarce- 
ly any  pauperism;  their  estates  were  culti- 
vated by  labourers  from  contiguous  dis- 
tricts; was  it  meant  that  the  proprietors 
of  those  unburdened  domains  should  not 
be  made  responsible  for  any  pauperism 
non-resident  upon  those  estates?  ["No!"] 
The  hon.  Member  for  Longford  wished  to 
impose  upon  the  townlands  the  support  of 
their  own  ablebodied  pauperism  there  re- 
sident; the  effect  of  that  would  bo  entirely 
to  relieve  great  proprietors  from  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor.  He  (Sir  W.  Somerville) 
was  not  saying  that  there  should  not  be  a 
reduction  of  the  areas  of  taxation:  far 
from  it;  he  only  meant  to  say  that  it  was  a  . 
question  not  so  easily  settled  as  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  seemed  to  think,  but  one 
worthy  of  the  greatest  consideration.  It 
was  true  that  the  Commissioners  had  the 
power  of  dividing  the  unions;  but  it  was 
quite  clear  that  extensive  changes  could 
not  be  made  without  a  considerable  shift- 
ing of  the  burden  of  the  rates,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  a  body  constituted  like  the 
Commissioners  to  undertake  so  responsible 
a  duty.  Motives  would  be  imputed  to  them: 
in  the  solitary  instance  in  which  they  had 
lately  undertaken  this  task  in  the  county  of 
Carlow,  which  seemed  to  the  Commissioners 
to  be  as  clear  a  case  for  subdivision  as 
well  could  be  brought  forward,  they  were 
immediately  charged  with  being  actuated 
by  unfair  motives  in  shifting  a  burden  from 
one  proprietor  to  another.  The  duty  of 
subdivision  could  not  be  performed  by  the 
Commissioners  without,  one  might  say, 
great  loss  of  character.  With  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee,  he  had 
already  said  that  he  did  not  think  matters 
were  sufficiently  ripe  for  it.  It  was  very 
disagreeable  to  him  to  find  himself  opposed 
to  what  he  clearly  saw  to  be  the  opinion  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
his  fellow-countrymen;  but  he  hoped  they 
would  believe  that  he  was  abiding  by  what 
he  conscientiously  believed  to  be  for  the 
good  of  Ireland.  The  events  of  the  next 
three  months  would  introduce  a  new  state 
of  things,  and  before  a  very  long  time 
another  Committee  of  Inquiry  would  be 
called  for  if  this  were  granted.  It  was 
not  known  at  present  what  was  the  ex- 
pense of  outdoor  relief  in  Ireland,  nor 
should  he  like  to  give  a  proximate  guess, 
lest    he    should    mislead^ .  his    data    not 
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being  sufficiently  precise.  Let  not  the 
9ou8e  proceed  to  take  any  step  without 
sufficient  grounds.  The  events  of  the  last 
two  years  bad  produced  much  disorganisa- 
tion, almost  a  chaos,  in  Ireland;  a  social 
superstructure  had  to  be  raised,  and  it 
must  be  raised  on  the  comforts  and  well- 
being  of  the  poor.  It  was  solely  by  an 
efficient  and  well-considered  poor-law  that 
that  object  could  be  effected.  A  false  step 
now  might  be  fatal.  We  might  build  a 
foundation  of  sand,  or  we  might  now  build 
upon  a  rock.  In  the  conviction  that  the 
social  misery  of  Ireland  had  been  brought 
about  by  a  long  course  of  legislation  which 
had  not  sufficiently  considered  the  rights 
and  the  wants  of  the  poor,  he  would  en- 
treat the  House  to  be  careful  how  they 
proceeded.  If  they  believed  sufficient  in- 
formation was  before  them  to  enable  them 
to  judge  what  the  effect  of  this  law  had 
been,  and  still  more,  what  it  was  likely  to 
be,  let  them  agree  to  the  Motion;  if,  with 
himself,  they  thought  otherwise,  let  them 
refuse  it. 

Mb.  W.  SMITH  O'BRIEN  called  the 
attention  of  Irish  Members  to  the  fact  that 
the  Government  had  announced  their  de- 
termination to  resist  the  nearly  unanimous 
desire  of  the  representatives  from  Ireland. 
The  Irish  nation  spoke  through  its  repre- 
sentatives; but  the  opinion  of  that  nation 
was  to  be  superseded  by  an  English  ma- 
jority. The  Irish  Members  were  willing 
to  go  into  the  Committee,  fairly,  and  not 
with  a  view  to  defeat  the  poor-law.  They 
found  a  very  great  number  of  the  poor 
alleged  to  be  dying  of  actual  starvation; 
what  stronger  motive  could  they  have  for 
inquiry?  He  considered  that  the  House 
ought  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was  not  possible  to  enact  some  law  to 
enforce  the  right  of  relief,  which  Parlia- 
ment had  declared  to  belong  to  the  desti- 
tute poor  of  Ireland.  His  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  area  of  taxation  had  been 
modified,  to  a  certain  extent,  since  the  law 
which  prevented  ^outdoor  relief  from  being 
afford^  had  been  repealed.  He  considered 
that,  as  relief  was  now  extended  to  the 
ablcbodied  poor,  some  stimulus  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  possessors  of  property  to 
afford  employment  to  those  who  were  in 
need  of  it,  and  that  persons  who  would 
not  give  such  employment  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  penalty  of  increased  taxation. 
It  was,  in  his  opinion,  most  advisable  that 
they  should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  main* 
tain  an  uniform  proportion  between  pau- 
perism and  property.     There  was  one  im- 


portant subject  which  ought  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  for  which  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  had  moved— 
whether  it  was  not  possible  to  employ  very 
many  of  the  ablebodied  poor  who  were  now 
receiving  relief  in  profitable  and  reprodue* 
tive  labour.  He  conceived  that,  in  Kerry, 
Mayo,  and  other  counties,  they  might  be 
advantageously  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  waste  lands.  There  was  at  present  no 
efficient  means  of  providing  industrial  em* 
ployment  for  the  children  brought  up  in 
the  workhouses  of  Ireland;  and  he  thought 
the  Committee  might  devise  some  effi- 
cient plan  for  instructing  such  children  in 
branches  of  industry  which  might  fit  them 
to  become  useful  members  of  society.  It 
was  a  matter  of  very  general  complaint  in 
Ireland  that  the  whole  burden  of  taxation 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  fell  exclusively  on 
one  class,  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land.  Now,  without  calling  upon  this 
country  to  provide  funds  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  the  Irish  people,  he  might  ask 
the  House  to  consider  ifi^hether  it  was  just 
to  impose  upon  one  section  of  society  in 
Ireland  a  burden  which  should  be  common 
to  all  ?  He  did  not  see  why  the  mortga* 
gees,  who  received  a  large  portion  of  the 
rents  of  Ireland,  should  not  contribute  to 
the  poor-rates.  He  also  thought  that  a 
distinction  ought  to  be  made,  with  regard 
to  those  rates,  between  residents  and  non- 
residents; and  that  it  was  a  question  for 
consideration  whether  the  fundholders  and 
officeholders  should  not  be  required  to 
afford  some  contributions  for  the  support 
of  the  poor  who  were  now  suffering  worn 
famine  and  disease.  The  practical  opera* 
tion  of  the  quarter-acre  clause  of  the  Poof 
Law  Act,  and  the  inequality  of  the  valua- 
tion, would  also,  in  his  opinion,  form  pro* 
per  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee.  The  question  as  to  the  removal 
of  the  Irish  poor  from  England  to  Ireland 
ought  also  to  engage  the  attention  of  th« 
Committee.  Any  one  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  the  seaports  of  Ireland  must 
be  aware  that  the  greatest  possible  hard- 
ship arose  from  the  power  of  removal 
which  at  present  existed.  In  some  in- 
stances, persons  who  had  lived  in  this 
country  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  who  had 
spent  their  best  days  here,  had  been  re- 
moved in  very  considerable  numbers  to 
parts  of  Ireland  with  which  they  had  no 
connexion  whatever,  and  which  were  thus 
bui*dened  with  their  support.  He  consi- 
dered that  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects of  inquiry  before  the  Committee  for 
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which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Portarlington  had  mo?ed  would  be  the  ac- 
tual administration  of  the  Irish  poor-law 
bj  those  Commiasioners  who,  it  had  been 
said,  oould  not  be  spared  to  give  evidence 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House.  He, 
however,  oould  not  believe  that  the  absence 
of  one  of  those  functionaries  from  his  du- 
ties, for  such  a  purpose,  for  twenty-four 
hours,  could  occasion  any  practical  incon* 
renienoe.  On  these  grounds,  he  should 
vote  for  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS  expressed  his  regret 
at  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  said  he  had  hoped  that  the  re- 
solution which  had  been  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  seventy-five  Irish  Members,  of  whom 
he  was  one,  praying  the  Government  to  re- 
consider the  subject  of  rating,  would  have 
led  to  the  adoption  of  some  steps  for  the 
revision  of  the  present  system.  The  unions 
and  electoral  divisions  of  Ireland  were 
three  times  the  size  of  the  unions  and 
parishes  of  this  country,  and,  from  the 
small  and  disproportionate  number  of  re- 
lieving officers,  it  was  impossible  to  get 
through  the  business  efficiently.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  first  object  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  ought  to  be  to  make 
some  arrangement  which  would  enable 
them  to  dismiss  the  paid  guardians  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  to  revert  to  the  system  of 
elected  boards.  He  believed  that,  with 
the  ezeeption  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  every  Member  who  had 
addressed  the  House  that  night  had  been 
favourable  to  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee. He  hoped  that  the  House  would 
show  its  regard  for  the  interests  of  Ireland 
in  this  matter,  by  agreeing  to  the  Motion 
for  a  Committee  proposed  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Portarlington. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  would  not  pretend 
to  affirm  that  the  poor-law  in  Ireland  had. 
not  had  a  sufficient  trial  to  enable  them  to 
judge  of  its  operation;  nor  did  he  say  that 
It  might  not  be  made  a  fitting  subject  of 
ioquiry  by  a  Committee  of  that  House  at 
the  proper  time;  but  at  present  such  a 
proceeding  could  not  but  be  injurious  to 
the  working  of  the  measure.  They  had 
been  assured  by  the  Secretary  for  Ireland 
that  the  law  had  not  yet  come  fairly  into 
operation  in  some  parts  of  that  country; 
and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Uie  appointment  of  the  Committee  now 
(fef^oMd  wooU  ha?e  the  effect  of  para« 


lysing  the  efforts  of  those  who  were  ener^ 
getically  endeavouring  to  carry  out  its  pro^ 
visions.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  intention  of  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  supported  the  Motion  was  to  raise 
again  the  question  of  the  area  of  taxation, 
which  was  so  largely  discussed  and  dis* 
posed  of  last  Session,  Certainly  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Motion  would  be  to  raise  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland  uncertainty 
upon  this  subject;  and  that  was  a  result 
which  they  ought  to  be  careful  of  produce 
ing.  He  was  aware  that  this  was  a  ques- 
tion on  which  the  public  mind  in  Ireland 
was  very  generally  set.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  proprietors  that  the 
areas  of  taxation  ought  to  be  greatly  re<* 
duced;  and  though  the  principle  of  town- 
land  division  seemed  to  have  been  abandon- 
ed that  night,  yet  the  principle  on  which  it 
was  generally  contended  the  area  of  taxa- 
tion should  rest  was,  that  it  should  be  as 
much  as  possible  made  commensurate  with 
private  estates.  Now,  he  believed  that  the 
area  of  taxation  ought  not  to  be  larger 
than  was  consistent  with  the  possibility  of 
combination  among  the  inhabitants  for  a 
common  object;  but«at  the  same  time  the 
basisF  of  taxation  should  not  be  limited  to 
the  extent  of  private  property.  The  prin- 
ciple of  supporting  the  poor  on  individual 
properties  was  the  old  feudal  practice;  but 
it  was  a  system  in  every  respect  inferior  to 
the  mode  of  taxing  communities.  He  ad- 
mitted that  there  might  be  a  subdirision  in 
cases  where  districts  were  too  large  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
the  Commission  would  turn  its  attention  to 
that  point;  but  that  was  a  course  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  was  contemplated  by  the 
supporters  of  this  Motion.  He  believed 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  area  of  the 
electoral  districts  in  Ireland  might  be  about 
8,000  or  9,000  acres,  and  that  was  surely 
not  too  large  to  admit  of  proprietors  meet- 
ing together  for  a  common  object.  He 
thought  that  the  adoption  of  a  small  area 
of  taxation  would  be  a  direct  premium  on 
the  clearance  system,  and  would  have  a 
tendency  to  drive  the  people  from  large 
estates  into  adjoining  townships.  He  did 
not  deny  that  at  the  proper  time  a  Com- 
mittee such  as  was  now  proposed  might  be 
advantageously  appointed;  but  in  the  mean- 
time he  trusted  that  the  proposal  would 
not  be  acceded  to  by  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  had  most  re- 
luctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  vote  with  Government, 
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and  against  what  appeared  to  be  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  Irish  Members;  and, 
therefore,  he  begged  to  say  a  few  words  in 
explanation  of  his  vote.  He  was  bound  to 
say  that  the  Irish  Members  had  some 
ground  of  complaint  with  the  Government, 
inasmuch  as,  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  the  country  as  the  question  of 
the  area  of  taxation,  not  only  had  each 
successive  Member  of  the  Government  who 
had  spoken  differed  materially  as  to  what 
were  the  objects  of  the  Commission,  but 
one  of  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen,  who  had 
just  sat  down,  had,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  at  least  once  contradicted  himself, 
and  had  left  the  House  in  utter  ignorance 
as  to  what  was  really  to  be  the  duty  of 
this  Commission.  He  should  support  the 
Government  most  reluctantly,  but  on 
grounds  totally  irrespective  of  the  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  area  of  taxation.  If 
he  could  believe  that  the  objects  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  moved  for  the  Com- 
mittee had  in  view  were  likely  to  be  at- 
tained in  the  way  supposed,  he  would  be 
one  of  the  first  to  vote  for  it.  But  he  be- 
lieved the  result,  should  such  a  Committee 
be  appointed,  would  be  to  aggravate  the 
difficulties  in  the  working  of  the  poor-law, 
and  merely  to  place  on  the  table  at  the 
close  of  the  Session  a  large  blue  book 
containing  a  mass  of  evidence  on  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  found  any  amend- 
ment whatever.  The  House  ought  not  to  for- 
get that  the  law  had  barely  come  into  opera- 
tion— that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  it 
was  not  yet  in  operation — and  that  in  other 
parts  it  was  in  operation  under  a  system  which 
the  House  would  wish  to  see  superseded  as 
soon  as  practicable,  that  of  an  administra- 
tion by  guardians  appointed  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commission,  instead  of  the  ratepayers. 
The  appointment  of  this  Committee  would 
not  hasten  the  day  when  that  system  might 
be  done  away  with.  His  objection  to  the 
Committee  rested  on  the  consideration  that 
of  the  fifteen  Gentlemen  to  be  appointed, 
most  of  them  would  probably  be  connected 
with  Ireland,  some  representing  paid  boards 
of  guardians;  others,  boards  about  to  be 
suspended;  others,  boards  not  sufficiently 
in  operation.  There  would  be  every  va- 
riety  of  opinion  arising  out  of  the  incom- 
plete mode  in  which  the  law  was  at  present 
administered;  and  the  result,  he  repeated, 
would  be  the  production  of  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence which  would  confuse  rather  than 
assist  the  House.  The  real  question  raised 
seemed  to  be,  whether  it  was  desirable  to 
alter  the  present  area  of  taxation.     The 


Government  proposed  to  deal  with  that 
question  by  means  of  a  Commission.  A 
Committee  could  not  satisfactorily  investi^ 
gate  all  the  circumstances  in  regard  to 
unions,  still  less  in  regard  to  electoral  divi« 
sions.  The  House  had  been  so  confused 
with  information  given  by  Members  of  the 
Government  on  the  duties  of  the  Commis^ 
sion,  that  he  hoped  some  of  them  would 
yet  state  what  those  duties  were  to  be, 
that  the  House  might  know  what  they 
were  to  do,  and  what  they  were  not  to  do 
— if  they  were  to  inquire  whether  a  longi- 
tudinal or  rotund  form  was  the  most  suit- 
able for  a  union.  He  did  not  concur  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  thinking  that 
the  measure  lurking  in  the  minds  of  many 
Gentlemen  who  supported  the  Motion,  was 
a  recurrence  to  townland  taxation.  Last 
year  that  system  had  been  advocated  with 
reference,  not  to  the  poor-law,  but  to  tern* 
porary  relief,  which  it  was  thought  would 
be  conducted  more  economically  and  effi- 
ciently under  the  townland  than  under  the 
electoral  division  system.  He  hoped  and 
believed  the  Irish  Members  did  not  desire 
any  such  minute  division.  He  might  also 
suggest  whether  they  would  not  more  ef- 
fectually gain  their  object  by  withdrawing 
the  present  Motion,  and  waiting  till  they 
should  see  what  were  the  resists  of  the 
proposed  Commission. 

Sir  G.  grey  observed,  that  inquiry 
had  been  made  as  to  the  objects  of  the 
Commission.  Not  long  ago  several  Irish 
Members  had  requested  an  interview  with 
him  in  order  to  state  their  desire  for  in- 
quiry into  the  limits  of  unions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  principle  of  reducing  the  areas 
of  taxation.  He  replied  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  suggested  a  Commission, 
but  that  it  seemed  better  to  postpone  any 
interview  till  the  Lord  Lieutenant  bad 
communicated  his  views  as  to  the  form  in 
which  the  inquiry  should  be  made.  He 
had  afterwards  stated  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Clare  and  others  what  courser  it  was 
intended  to  take;  but  the  Government  did 
object  to  insert  in  the  terms  of  the  Com- 
mission that  the  Commissioners  should 
proceed  on  the  principle  of  area  taxation. 
The  Commission  would  be  appointed  to 
inquire  and  report  what  alterations  ought 
to  be  made  in  the  boundaries  of  unions  and 
electoral  divisions,  regard  being  bad  as  im- 
portant elements  to  the  extent,  population, 
and  valuation  of  the  unions. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  thought  that  if  there 
was  a  case  in  reference  to  which  the  House 
ought  to  grant  a  Committeet  it  was  tha^ 
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under  discussion.  He  was  not  one  who 
eomplained  of  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  Irish  poor-law. 
He  thought  great  credit  was  due  to  them 
for  the  way  in  which  they  acted  towards 
the  poor  of  Ireland;  hut  when  such  state- 
ments were  made  as  had  heen  made  that 
night,  and  when  the  extraordinary  and 
striking  phenomenon  was  ohservahle  of  all 
the  Irish  Memhers  agreeing,  it  was  treat- 
ing them  as  a  hody  with  very  great  disre- 
spect for  the  GoTernment  to  refuse  such  a 
Motion  as  the  present.  The  statements 
which  had  heen  made  that  night  with  re- 
spect to  the  operation  of  the  Irish  poor- 
law  were  most  extraordinary  and  astound- 
ing; and  it  was  impossible  for  the  House  to 
hear  such  statements  and  not  institute  an 
inquiry.  One  hon.  Gentleman  said,  thou- 
sands of  Irish  poor  were  starving;  and  the 
hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  alleged  that  the 
law  was  not  enforced.  Then  why  not? 
Was  it  not  scandalous  that  such  state- 
ments should  he  made,  and  no  inquiry  in- 
stituted? The  House  had  heard  of  the 
extraordinary  extent  of  the  Irish  unions. 
He  understood  that  some  of  them  were 
forty  miles  in  length.  [*'  More.'*]  He  un- 
derstood now  that  some  were  forty-six 
miles  long — more  than  sixty  English  miles 
in  length.  Why  were  such  unions,  in 
which  poor  persons  had  to  go  thirty  miles 
for  relief,  and  thirty  miles  back,  allowed  to 
exist?  That  matter  demanded  iuquiry. 
The  workhouse  was  the  test  of  destitution; 
it  was  invented  for  that  object,  and  it  was 
not  made  a  -place  of  comfort,  but  one  of 
discomfort  and  inconvenience.  That  was 
the  case  in  England.  [*<  No,  no!*']  It 
was  confessed  and  known,  and  would  not 
he  denied  by  persons  in  authority,  and  by 
those  who  at  first  established  the  New 
Poor  Law.  Now,  as  the  poor  people  of 
Ireland  lived  on  the  lowest  diet,  the  guar- 
dians in  that  country,  in  order  to  make 
the  workhouse  the  test  of  destitution,  en- 
deavoured to  find  out  something  worse  than 
the  worst  food.  ["  No!"]  He  had  the 
authority  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
for  saying  that  the  guardians,  in  some  in. 
stances,  had  sought  out  a  worse  food  than 
the  ordinary  food  of  the  poor,  in  order  to 
test  the  destitution  of  parties  before  their 
admission  to  the  workhouse. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  said,  that  he 
had  visited,  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
the  Cork  union  workhouse;  and  he  wished 
any  poor  man  out  of  the  workhouse  was 
able  to  get  food  half  as  good  as  the  poor  in 
it.    He  could  pledge  his  word  of  nonour 


that  the  bread  given  to  the  paupers  was  as 
fine  and  as  good  as  that  placed  on  any 
gentleman's  table. 

Mr.  WAKLBY  continued :  It  was  not 
the  Cork  union  that  was  mentioned,  but 
the  circumstance  was  mentioned  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cork.  ["  Oh  ! "]  Hon. 
Members  seemed  to  be  offended  at  his  allu- 
sion to  the  low  diet  in  the  union  work- 
houses in  Ireland  ;  but  suppose  he  was  to 
tell  them  that  an  ablebodied  man  might  be 
in  an  Irish  workhouse  for  a  week,  or  for 
weeks,  without  being  allowed  one  ounce  of 
animal  food,  would  they  say  that  that  was 
treatment  for  human  beings  ?  He  thought 
the  whole  subject  of  such  importance,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  Committee  ought  to  be 
granted,  and  the  inquiry,  instead  of  being 
narrowed,  should  be  made  as  extensive  as 
possible. 

Mr.  C.  BULLER  did  not  at  first  think 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  trouble 
the  House  with  any  observations  whatever; 
and  he  should  now  merely  advert  to  what 
fell  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  his  inaccuracy  with 
regard  to  the  Irish  poor-law,  when  he 
sought  to  compare  it  with  the  English 
poor-law,  in  the  character  and  operation 
of  both.  The  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury 
contended  it  was  an  intolerable  abuse  that 
the  paupers  in  Ireland  were  put  upon  a 
much  worse  diet,  and  dealt  out  much 
coarser  food  than  was  given  to  the  poor 
in  England.  He  ventured  to  hope  that 
every  English  Gentleman  in  the  House 
must  know  the  worth  of  that  illustration. 
It  never  had  been  the  policy  of  those  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  poor-law  in  this  country  to  deter  the 
poor  from  entering  into  the  workhouses  by 
putting  them  on  bad  food,  or  even  on  worse 
food  than  they  had  been  previously  accus- 
tomed to.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
more  dietary  tables  than  perhaps  any  other 
Member  of  that  House;  and  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  general  character  of 
those  dietaries  he  and  those  with  whom  he 
had  the  honour  to  co-operate  were  standing 
out  for  four  meat  dinners  in  the  week. 
When  he  heard  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury address  the  House,  he  could  not  but 
admire  the  quickness  of  imagination  and 
ready  power  of  acquiring  information  which 
he  manifested  when  hon.  Members  near 
that  Gentleman  supplied  him  with  facts 
and  arguments  on  the  question  now  before 
the  House.  The  hon.  Member  spoke  as 
he  was  prompted,  because  he  seemed 
scarcely  to  have  had  time  to  read  his  brief. 
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They  had  heard  something  of  the  hon. 
Memher*8  profession;  hut  he  helieved  there 
was  a  mistake  ahout  it,  for  that  hon.  Mem< 
her  was  much  more  like  a  lawyer  than  like 
a  medical  man;  they  all  heard  the  prompt- 
ings going  on,  and  they  could  scarcely  fail 
to  cstunate  at  its  just  value  the  appalling 
statement  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  had  been  induced  to  make.  He 
douhted  not  they  were  much  amused  when 
he  began  by  talking  of  a  union  thirty-six 
miles  in  length,  which  afterwards  swelled 
out  to  sixty.  The  hon.  Member  showed 
great  quickness  of  apprehension;  but  it 
would  be  infinitely  better  if,  when  taking 
his  share  in  an  Irish  debate,  he  took  some 
trouble  about  ascertaining  and  sifting  facts. 
He  really  did  think  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter if  Gentlemen  would  take  the  pains  to 
inquire  and  investigate  before  they  came 
forward  in  that  House  to  make  the  dread- 
ful statements  which  had  that  night  been 
heard.  Possibly  it  would  not  have  been 
amiss  if  the  hon.  Member  had  inquired 
from  his  neighbours  in  that  House  whether 
the  Irish  peasant  living  out  of  tho  work- 
house ever  was,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  able  to  provide  himself  with 
better  food  than  might  be  obtained  in  the 
workhouse.  The  taunts  which  they  had 
just  heard  came  with  little  grace  or  con- 
sistency from  the  hon.  Member,  when  they 
remembered  the  manner  in  which  that 
hon.  Member  pressed  the  Government  to 
defer  to  public  opinion.  Were  they  pre- 
pared to  take  his  advice,  when  he  told  them 
to  hark  back  because  they  had  seen  the 
error  of  their  ways  ?  He  wanted  to  be  in- 
formed whether  or  not  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  seen  the  error  of  their  ways? 
Were  they  prepared  to  hark  back  on  the 
measure  by  which  the  English  poor-law 
had  been  extended  to  Ireland?  No  one 
could  doubt  that  the  success  of  the  present 
Motion  would  be  felt  as  a  certain  amount 
of  blame  cast  upon  the  Bill  that  had  been 
passed  last  year.  Was  it  to  be  done  sim- 
ply on  account  of  the  supposed  unanimity 
subsisting  amongst  the  Irish  Members  ? 
No  doubt,  on  some  questions  and  classes  of 
questions  the  Irish  Members  were  wonder- 
fully unanimous;  but  was  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  prepared  to  act  throughout 
the  Session  on  the  unanimity  of  the  Irish 
Members,  and  vote  with  them  upon  every 
occasion  when  they  were  unanimous  ?  If 
60,  he  would  give  them  the  full  benefit  of 
his  support  on  a  proposition  for  extending 
the  income-tax  to  Ireland.  If  that  ques- 
tion came  under  consideration,  there  would 


probably  be  unanimity  amongst  ihe  IHsh 
Members;  and  doubtless  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  must,  in  all  consistency,  preas 
upon  the  House  the  necessity  of  deferring 
to  the  opinions  of  the  Irish  Members.  He 
should  now  take  the  liberty  of  putting  ihe 
question  on  which  they  were  to  decide  in  a 
few  sentences.  The  present  was  not  really 
a  question  of  inquiry  into  any  particular 
fact  or  class  of  facts — it  was  not  a  pro* 
posed  investigation  of  any  particular  part 
of  the  Irish  poor-law — ^it  was  not  instituted 
with  a  view  to  the  remedy  of  any  individual 
abuse;  it  was  an  inquiry  into  the  working 
and  efficiency  of  the  poor-law  in  Ireland. 
It  was  a  proposition  putting  the  whole 
poor-law  in  issue,  and  it  could  not  he  re* 
garded  as  anything  else.  The  supportera 
of  the  present  Motion  said,  that  Uie  de* 
fects  and  imperfections  of  the  Irish  poor* 
law  were  notorious.  If  they  were  so  no* 
torious  and  palpable,  then  why  did  not 
those  Gentlemen  propose  their  own  re- 
medy ?  He  wished  to  put  this  question  to 
the  House,  how  would  the  people  of  Eng* 
land  and  Ireland  understand  the  present 
proposition  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry? 
During  the  inquiry  before  a  Committee, 
the  law  would  be  paralysed.  An  hon.  Mem* 
her  had  just  said  it  was  not  so  irith  the 
English  poor-law:  no  instance  could  be 
more  unfortunate.  The  Irish  poor-law  had 
only  been  passed  last  Session — it  had  not 
been  more  than  one  year  in  operation;  and 
now  an  inquiry  was  to  be  instituted  as  tO 
whether  it  was  to  be  continued  in  operation 
or  not.  They  could  not  expect  the  whole 
of  the  present  debate  to  be  read  by  the 
public.  It  unfortunately  happened  that 
people  had  not  always  the  good  taste  to 
read  all  the  speeches  that  were  made  in 
Parliament;  but  they  would  read  the  two 
lines  at  the  end  of  the  debate  in  which  the 
terms  of  the  Motion  were  stated,  and  from 
these  they  would  understand  that  the  whole 
question  of  the  Irish  poor-law  was  under 
agitation.  He  would  ask,  had  the  Gorem- 
ment  refused  to  apply  remedies  or  to  insti- 
tute inquiries  ?  Those  who  were  appointed 
to  carry  the  measure  into  effect,  would  in-> 
quire  into  details  while  they  were  proceed* 
ing  with  the  discharge  of  the  functions 
which  the  Legislature  intrusted  to  them. 
An  inquiry  of  that  nature  would  not  be 
misunderstood,  while  such  an  investigation 
as  would  be  instituted  under  the  present 
Motion  would  be  exceedingly  liable  to  mis- 
construction. However  plausible  it  might 
be  for  hon.  Members  to  say  that  they 
wanted  nothing  but  inquiry,  he  would  yenr 
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ture  to  suggest  that  the  business  of  inquiry 
ought  to  be  left  to  those  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  measure.  He 
conceived  that  the  House  should  do  nothing 
calculated  to  inspire  the  people  of  Ireland 
with  any  suspicion  as  to  the  permanency 
and  stability  of  the  poor-law  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  GROGAN  hoped  the  House  would 
not  be  le(][  astray  by  the  talents  and  ability 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  dis- 
played in  the  speech  just  delivered  to  the 
House.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
made  an  able  defence,  and  had  given  a 
happy  turn  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury;  but,  had  he  been  in 
the  House  during  the  debate — had  he 
heard  the  expression  of  the  views  of  the 
Irish  Members  who  had  joined  in  the  re- 
quisition to  Government,  praying  for  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  whole  subject  —  and 
had  he  been  present  when  the  Government 
proposal  of  issuing  a  Commission  was  ex- 
plained to  the  House — he  doubted  if  they 
would  have  been  favoured  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  remarks  at  all.  This 
was  primarily  and  essentially  an  Irish  ques- 
tion. With  the  exception  of  two  Members, 
who  dissented  from  their  brethren,  the 
Irish  Members  had  all  called  for  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry;  and  he  felt  confident 
that  the  feeling  was  as  strong  and  general 
and  unanimous  in  Ireland  in  favour  of  the 
inquiry  as  among  their  representatives. 
But,  though  it  was  primarily  and  essen- 
tially an  Irish  question,  they  relied  upon 
the  support  of  English  Members  for  en- 
abling them  to  carry  the  Motion;  for  Eng- 
land was  interested  in  it  as  well  as  Ireland. 
That  country  was  getting  poorer  and  poor- 
er; and,  if  they  did  not  apply  a  remedy  to 
the  existing  state  of  things,  the  whole  of 
Ireland  would  soon  be  pauperised,  and 
then  it  would  fall  to  England  to  consider 
what  should  be  done  with  it.  To  avoid 
this  state  of  things,  the  Irish  Members 
asked  for  an  investigation  into  the  subject, 
and  he  considered  it  of  vital  importance  to 
both  countries  that  it  should  be  granted. 

Colonel  DUNNE,  in  reply,  remarked, 
that  he  felt  indebted,  not  only  to  those 
who  had  spoken  in  favour  of  his  Motion, 
but  to  those  who  had  spoken  against  it;  for 
he  thought  that  a  more  complete  case  had 
not  been  made  out  by  the  former  than  by 
the  latter,  who  had  argued,  not  against 
what  he  had  said,  but  what  they  had  ex- 
pected he  would  have  said.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Surrey  had  quite  misappre- 
hended him  when  he  thought  that  he  had 
found  fault  with  the  English  Poor  Law. 


He  had  not  even  found  fault  with  the  Irish 
Poor  Law.  What  he  wanted  was  an  in- 
quiry into  its  working  and  efficiency.  Nei- 
ther had  he  argued  in  favour  of  a  townland 
area  of  taxation,  which  had  been  brought 
forward  as  a  means  of  frightening  them. 
It  was  said,  too,  that  this  was  not  a  time 
to  change  the  law  ;  but  he  thought  it  was 
just  the  time  to  change  it,  if  it  should  be 
found  to  require  change.  He  had  heard 
with  great  regret  the  argument  of  the 
noble  Marquess  the  Member  for  Kildare, 
that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  could 
not  be  spared  from  Ireland  for  a  few  days, 
and  that  that  should  be  weighed  against 
the  welfare  of  that  country.  He  trusted 
that  this  Committee  would  be  granted.  If 
they  wished  to  save  Ireland  from  destruc- 
tion, and  to  make  it  profitable  to  the  State, 
and  peaceable,  the  House  would  not  reject 
his  appeal ;  and  he  was  sure  that  when  the 
division  was  taken  only  two  Irish  Members 
would  be  found  voting  against  it. 

Mr.  WALTER  assured  the  House  that 
he  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  detain- 
ing hon.  Members  by  any  observations  on 
the  Irish  Poor  Law,  with  which  he  was  im- 
perfectly acquainted ;  but  he  could  not  re- 
sist that  opportunity  of  congratulating  the 
Government  upon  the  fortunate  appoints 
ment  they  had  made  in  selecting  as  the 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  a 
Gentleman  who  had  had  the  extraordinary 
boldness  to  assert,  that  it  "  never  was  the 
object  of  the  New  Poor  Law  to  ofl^er  to  the 
poor  in  the  workhouses  of  this  country  a 
worse  diet  than  they  would  obtain  out  of 
them.''  He  would  say  nothing  of  that  fa- 
mous document  exhibited  in  the  House  some 
few  years  ago,  which  was  drawn  up  as  a  sort 
feeler,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  to  what 
degree,  short  of  starvation,  it  would  be 
possible  to  reduce  the  diet  of  the  poor  of 
this  country;  but  he  would  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Liskeard 
whether  he  h&d  forgotten  to  what  circum- 
stances he  owed  the  situation  which  he  now 
filled  ?  Had  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
forgotten  that  it  was  to  the  disclosures  that 
were  made  before  the  Andover  Union  Com- 
mittee, in  which  it  was  proved  that  the 
poor  of  that  union  were  reduced  to  such  an 
intolerable  diet,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  gnaw  raw  bones;  and  could  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  have  the  assurance,  after 
that,  to  say,  that  it  never  was  the  object 
of  the  poor-law  to  give  to  the  poor  a  worse 
diet  in  the  workhouse  than  they  would  ob- 
tain out  of  it  ?  He  was  rejoiced  to  hear 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  announce  that  he 
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bad  been  employed  since  tbe  period  he  bad 
accepted  his  present  office  in  endeavouring 
to  improve  the  diet  of  the  workhouses,  and 
to  give  the  poor  four  days  meat  dinners  in 
a  week.  This  did  not,  however,  affect  the 
merits  of  the  original  question  ;  and  he 
should  have  been  wanting  in  his  duty  to 
constituents,  and  to  the  respect  which  he 
owed  to  tbe  memory  of  that  individual  who, 
whilst  he  lived,  was  the  most  determined 
opponent  of  this  law,  had  he  not  risen  in 
his  place  to  express  his  astonishment  at 
the  assertion  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
made. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  101  :  Noes 
16.1;  Majority  64. 


List  of 
Adair,  H.  £. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Adare,  Visot. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Alexander,  N. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
BatesoD,  T. 
Blaokall,  S.  W. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Boyd,  J. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Bunbury,  £.  H. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
CUve,  H.  B. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Conolly,  Col. 
Corbally,  M.  E. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Deering,  J. 
l>evereux,  J.  T. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Duncaft,  J. 
Fagan,  W. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Ffolliott,  J. 

Fitipatrick,rt.hn.J.  W. 
Fitzwilliam,  hon.  G.  W. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fortesoue,  C. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
French,  F. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Greenall,  G. 
Greene,  J. 
Grogan,  £. 
Gwyn,  H. 
HaU,  Sir  B. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  J.  U, 
Hayes,  Sir  £. 
Heald,  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 


the  Ayes. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hume,  J. 
Keogh,  W. 
Ker,  R. 

Lawless,  hon.  C. 
Macnamara,  Major 
M*Naughten,  Sir  E. 
Maher,  N.  V. 
Meagher,  T. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Monsell,  W. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Napier,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newry  andMorne,Visot. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
O'Brien,  T. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
Osborne,  R. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Power,  Dr. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Rutford,  F. 
Sadlier,  J. 
St.  George,  C, 
Scholefleld,  W. 
Scully,  F. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Tenison,  £.  K. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Wakley,  T. 
WaUh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Walter,  J. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
WiUiams,  J. 
WiUoughby,  Sur  H. 
Yorke,  H.  G.  R. 
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Dunne,  Col. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
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Abdy,  T.  N. 
Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anderson,  A.I 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Anson,  Visct. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A, 
Arundel    and     Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Baldock,  £.  H. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Barriu^n,  Visct. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brand,  T. 
Bright,  J. 
Briscoe,  M. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Buller,  C. 

Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Castlereagh,  Visct. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Cavendish,  W.  G. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Christy,  S. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Coles.  H.  B. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Currie,  H. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  11.  F. 
Deedes,  W. 
Denison,  J.  E. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Dundas,  G. 
Edwards,  H. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Evans,  W. 
Fergus,  J. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortcscue,  hon.  J.  W. 
Galwav,  Visct. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Godson,  R. 

Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir.  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A, 


Baj,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Ueadlam,  T.  £. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Heathoote,  G.  J. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henry,  A. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hindley,  0. 
Hope»  H.  T. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
luglis.  Sir  R.  H. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Jervis,  J. 

JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Kiidare,  Marq.  of 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Labouohere,  rt.  hou.  H» 
Laoelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  hon.  CoL 
Littleton,  hon.  £.  R. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Mahou,  Visct. 
Maitland,  T. 
MarshaU,  J.  G. 
Martin,  J. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
MUes,  W. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Mof&tt,  G. 
Morgan,  0. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morris,  D. 

Mostyn.  hon.  £.  M.  L* 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Neeld,  J. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmer,  R. 
Parker, 'J. 
Pertect,  R. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pinney,  W. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pugh,  D. 
Pusey,  P. 
Raphael,  A. 
Reuton,  J.  C, 
Ricardo,  O. 
Rice,  £.  R. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
RusseU,  F.  C.  H. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume ,  Earl  of 
Simeon,  J, 
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Shmej,  R.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  J.  6. 
SomcrviUe,  rt.hn.  SirW. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Stimley,  hon.  £.  J. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stnitt,  rt.  hon.  £. 
Stuart,  H. 
Thicknesae,  R.  A. 
Thomely,  T. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Tynte,  Col.  C.  J.  K. 
Verney,  Sir  11. 
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Vesey,  hon.  T. 
VllUers,  hon.  C. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Wilcox,  B.  M*G. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Wy?Ul,  M. 

TELLERS. 

Tufnell,  Mr. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


LAW  OF  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

Mb.  NBWDEGATE  moved  for  a  Select 
Committee — 

"  To  inquire  into  the  law  and  custom  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  between  out- 
going and  incoming  tenants,  and  also  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  in  reference  to  unexhausted 
improyements  or  deteriorations  of  land  or  pre- 
mises oooupied  for  agricultural  purposes." 

It  would  give  real  pain  to  him  if  it  should 
be  thought  that  he  desired  to  forestal  or 
interfere  with  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Berks  (the  Agricultural  Tenant  Right 
Bill).  He  was  quite  certain  that  the  House 
could  not  safely  proceed  to  the  discussion 
of  this  important  question  without  appoint- 
ing a  Committee  to  obtain  information; 
and  he  hoped  for  the  assistance  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Berkshire  upon  the  Committee. 
This  question  had  now  for  several  years 
been  agitated  and  discussed  by  the  agricul- 
tural tenantry  of  the  country,  and  had  led 
to  much  controversy  and  much  mis-state- 
ment, and  he  was  quite  certain  that  it  was 
most  unwise  to  leave  the  question  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  infringing  the  rights 
of  property  or  contracts  between  men  and 
men.  He  was  aware  of  the  unanimity 
which  subsisted  between  landlords  and  ten- 
ants, and  that  they  were  rather  to  e  con- 
sidered as  copartners.  At  the  same  time 
he  had  seen  particular  cases  of  hardship 
arising  from  the  agreement  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant  being  undefined  in 
some  cases,  and  in  others  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  carrying  out  compulsory  provi- 
sions, and  both  parties  were  injured.  He 
hoped  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
not  refuse  to  sanction  the  consideration  of 
Ibis  great  subject  before  a  Committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  Twelve 
o'clock. 
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PsTiTioNS  Prksbmtbd.  By  Lord  A.  Hervcy,  from  th» 
Borough  of  Brighthelmitone.  and  Mr.  O.  Morgan,  from 
York,  against  the  Jewish  DisabUitiet  BUI.— By  Mr.  W. 
Heneage.  from  Devint .  complaining  of  the  Conduct  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  (Ireland).— By  Colonel  Tynte, 
from  Bridgewater.  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill. 
—By  Lord  Rendlesham,  and  other  Hon.  Members,  from 
Tarious  Places,  against  the  Continuance  of  the  Propeity 
TaK. — By  Mr.  Foley,  from  the  Peishore  Temperance  So- 
ciety, for  Sanitary  Regulations.— From  InhabitanU  of 
Bridgewater,  for  Discontinuing  Interment  in  Towns.— By 
Mr.  F.  O^Connor,  tram  Members  and  Friends  of  the  Na- 
tional Land  Company,  for  Alteration  of  the  Law  affectii^ 
that  Company.  —  By  Mr.  Bouverie,  from  KilmamodL, 
for  Retrenchment  of  the  Naral  and  Military  Expenditure. 
— By  Colonel  Tyne,  from  Bridgewater,  for  Abolition  of 
the  Punishment  of  Deattu 


TREATY    OF    ADRIANOPLE  —  CHARGES 
AGAINST  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming  the 
Adjourned  Debate  on  Mr.  Anstey's  Motion 
for  an  Address  for  Papers  relating  to  the 
Treaty  of  Adrianople  was  read. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  Although 
I  shall  be  a  little  out  of  order,  I  trust 
that  I  may  be  allowed  to  answer  a  ques« 
tion  that  has  not  been  put,  but  the  purport 
of  which  has  been  conveyed  to  me  by  my 
hon.  Friend  who  has  just  resumed  his  seat 
{Mr.  Wakley).  He  wished  to  ask  whether 
any  information  had  reached  Her  Majesty's 
Government  of  any  personal  violence  hav- 
ing been  offered  to  any  British  subject  in 
Paris  during  the  late  disturbances.  I  am 
happy  to  inform  my  hon.  Friend  and  the 
House,  that  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  such  occurrence  has  taken  place. 
[  believe  that  the  British  subjects  at  Paris 
have  acted  with  that  prudence  and  discre- 
tion which  becomes  strangers  in  a  country 
where  disturbance  is  going  on,  and  that 
they  have  abstained  from  taking  any  part 
in  the  recent  occurrences,  and  have  not 
foolishly  and  wantonly  mixed  themselves 
up  in  them.  Now,  in  proceeding  to  con- 
tinue the  statement  which  I  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  necessary  adjournment  of 
the  House  in  making  the  other  day,  I 
really  feel  that  I  have  some  apology  to 
make  to  the  House  for  detaining  them 
with  transactions  that  occurred  twenty 
years  ago,  at  a  moment  when  the  public 
attention  is  engrossed  by  matters  of  the 
most  overpowering  importance,  and  of  the 
most  overwhelming  interest,  succeeding 
each  other  with  unexampled  rapidity,  and 
which,  for  the  moment  at  least,  must 
^hrow  into  the  shade  all  the  interest  of 
those  long  gone  by  and  frequently  discus* 
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sed  matters.  I  have  also  on  my  own  part 
to  solicit  some  indulgence  from  the  House, 
in  times  like  these,  when  the  proper  per- 
son or  corporate  body  to  appoint  for  such 
authority  as  has  been  imposed  upon  me, 
would  be  the  Siamese  twms — the  one  to 
write  all  that  has  to  be  written,  and  the 
other  to  hear  all  that  he  has  to  hear,  and 
to  say  all  that  has  to  be  said.  Since  this 
Motion  has  been  brought  forward,  and 
especially  during  the  last  week,  I  really 
have  not  had  the  time  that  I  should  wish 
to  devote  to  methodise  and  arrange  the 
whole  of  the  matters  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Anstie) 
in  his  speech.  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
any  want  of  arrangement  on  my  part, 
which  is  a  necessary  consequence,  perhaps, 
of  the  want  of  arrangement  on  his  part, 
may  be  pardoned  by  the  House,  who  other- 
wise should  not  be  disposed  to  excuse  such 
deficiency  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
any  matter  to  submit  to  its  consideration. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  skipped 
about  from  transaction  to  transaction,  and 
jumbled  the  various  matters  adverted  to 
in  his  notice  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
topics  of  his  speech  might  be  likened  to 
the  confused  mass  of  luggage  brought  to 
the  Custom-house  by  some  of  the  con- 
tinental steamboats,  when  no  man  knows 
where  he  is  to  find  his  own.  Now,  the 
subjects  which  the  notice  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  includes,  are  40  in 
number;  they  have  been  already  the  sub- 
ject of  139  discussions  in  Parliament, 
while  the  correspondence  relative  to  them 
is  contained  in  no  less  than  2,775  folio 
volumes  of  office  papers.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  House  will  readily  sup- 
pose that  I  must  trust  mainly  to  my  recol- 
lection in  the  statements  which  I  shall  feel 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  make  them,  and  that  nei- 
ther in  the  last  week,  nor  indeed  at  any  time 
since  this  notice  has  been  given,  has  it 
been  in  my  power  to  go  through,  with  that 
minuteness  which  would  be  necessary, 
the  multiplied  transactions  to  which  the 
notice  relates.  I  remember  a  friend  of 
mine  mentioning  to  me  the  circumstances 
connected  with  an  accident  to  a  naval 
officer  who  was  nearly  drowned,  and  after- 
wards recovered  by  the  ordinary  mode  of 
treatment.  At  the  moment  of  drowning, 
all  the  events  of  his  past  life  rushed  hur- 
riedly to  his  recollection.  Now,  though  I 
have  been  much  threatened  and  attacked  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  I  have  not 
been  anything  like  so  nearly  swamped  by 
him  AS  that  all  the  events  of  my  official 


life  should  crowd  at  one  moment  to  my 
mental  vision.  I  trust,  however,  that  mj 
memory  on  all  those  matters  is  sufficient 
to  enable  me  to  give  to  the  House  such  in- 
formation as  will  be  satisfactory  to  them. 
I  believe  that  the  best  method  for  me. to 
pursue,  will  be  to  take  the  topics  in  the 
order  in  which  they  stand  on  the  Notice 
Paper.  The  first  of  these  topics  is  the 
Treaty  of  Adrianople,  which  appean,  in 
fact,  to  be  the  main  question  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  House.  With  regard  to  thit 
and  all  the  other  topics,  I  would  say  that 
papers  concerning  them  had  been  laid  at 
the  time  before  Parliament,  containing 
such  a 'statement  of  the  transactions  as  ap 
peared  to  the  Government,  spohtaneotisly 
or  at  the  call  of  Parliament,  sufficient  to 
explain  the  transactions  which  had  taken 
place.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member  calls 
m  the  first  resolution  for  secret  papers,  of 
which  there  are  very  few;  but  I  may  state 
that  with  regard  to  the  correspondence  ge- 
nerally of  Governments,  the  practice  is  this 
— and,  I  may  add,  that  practice  I  have  in- 
variably followed — the  practice  and  the 
duty  of  a  Government  when  diplomatic 
transactions  occur  which  it  is  desirable  that 
the  House  and  the  country  should  become 
acquainted  with — the  practice  is,  to  lay  be- 
fore Parliament  such  portions  of  the  mplo- 
matic  transactions  that  have  taken  place  as 
will  convey  to  Parliament  a  true  and  faith- 
ful knowledge  of  all  the  main  and  impor- 
tant circumstances  that  occurred.  But  it 
is  not  the  duty  of  the  Government — but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  breach  of 
that  duty  if  it  did  so — to  lay  before  iPar- 
liament  such  portions  of  that  correspon- 
dence as  contained  mere  opinions  and  con- 
fidential communications  made  by  the  Fo- 
reign Minister  to  our  agents  abroad  con- 
cerning other  matters,  and  the  publication 
of  which  would  be  injurious  to  the*  public 
service,  and  would  have  the  effect  of  de- 
feating the  object  which  Parliament  and 
the  Goverment  ought  to  have  in  view.  The 
Minister  at  a  foreign  Court  is  bound  to  tell 
his  Government  everything  he  hears,  every 
thing  he  thinks,  everything  that  is  stated 
to  him  whether  in  confidence  or  not,  by  the 
Government  with  whom  he  is  accredited; 
and  it  is  manifest  that  there  must  be  in  his 
despatches  a  number  of  communications  of 
various  kinds,  which,  if  published,  would 
at  once  deprive  that  Minister  of  all  future 
access  to  such  confidential  communications 
as  are  essential  to  the  public  interest  to 
have  made.  And  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
any  man  who  has  been  at  all  concerned  in 
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these  matters,  either  in  the  Goyemment 
or  in  diplomacy,  will  at  once  see  that  if  the 
rule  were  acted  upon  thai  everything  which 
a  foreign  Minister  writes  was  strictly  to  be 
laid  before  Parliament,  our  Minister  would 
soon  cease  to  write  anything  of  benefit  or 
of  advantage  to  the  Government  or  to  the 
country.  And  when  portions  of  the  de- 
spatches are  withheld,  it  is  not  with  the 
wish  or  the  intention  or  the  effect  of  with- 
holding from  Parliament  knowledge  which 
it  is  essential  Parliament  should  possess, 
but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  not  exposing 
your  agent  to  the  certainty  of  being  placed 
in  a  position  which  would  deprive  him  of 
being  at  any  future  tune  useful  to  the  Go- 
vernment. Therefore  when  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  now  moves  for  papers 
beyond  those  which  have  been  already  pro- 
duced with  respect  to  these  transactions, 
my  answer  is — ^that  it  is  not  consistent 
with  my  pi)blic  duty  to  accede  to  the  de- 
mand; but  at  the  same  time,  if  the  House 
choose  to  appoint  a  Secret  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  subject,  I  can  have 
no  objection  whatever  to  such  a  course.  I 
have  only  to  say,  that  if  a  Secret  Com- 
mittee have  to  go  through  the  2,775 
volumes  of  documents,  I  wish  them  joy  of 
their  task.  The  Treaty  of  Adrianople  itself 
has  been  laid  before  Parliament.  With  the 
negotiation  of  that  treaty  I  had  nothing 
to  do.  It  was  a  treaty  concluded  when  I 
was  not  in  office,  and  therefore  as  far  as 
any  communications  of  the  Government  of 
that  day,  in  connexion  with  that  treaty,  are 
concerned,  I  am  entirely  relieved  from  all 
responsibility  for  them.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  submit  that  no  good,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  serious  inconvenience  might 
probably  arise  from  publishing  now  a  cor- 
respondence that  I  have  certainly  not 
recently  looked  into,  but  that  I  feel 
may,  lue  all  correspondence  of  a  similar 
nature,  contain  suggestions,  and  ques- 
tions, and  answers,  and  communications, 
in  short,  which  might  have  had  great 
importance  at  that  time,  but  which  can 
now  have  none,  except  as  explaining  the 
course  of  a  transaction  that  has  been 
closed.  But  when  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  finds  fault  with  me  in  regard  to 
that  treaty,  and  says  that  the  Government 
of  that  day  protested  against  it,  and  that 
I,  by  some  subsequent  conduct  —  Heaven 
knows  what ! — ^gave  validity  to  a  treaty 
which  would  not  be  binding  without  me,  I 
must  say  that  really  such  a  charge  implies 
on  the  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman a  want  of  acquaintance  with  what 


a  treaty  is.  The  treaty  was  concluded. 
It  was  never  protested  against  in  any 
other  manner  than  in  the  shape  of  a  re- 
monstrance on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  this  country  on  account  of  the  conse- 
quences to  which  they  thought  it  must 
lead ;  but  the  Government  of  that  day,  any 
more  than  the  Government  which  followed 
them,  did  not  deny  that  that  treaty,  hav- 
ing been  concluded  and  ratified,  was  a 
valid  portion  of  the  law  of  Europe.  And 
this  I  may  say,  without  any  breach  of  offi- 
cial confidence,  that  I  have  reason  to  be- 
hove that  Sir  Robert  Gordqn,  who  was  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  at 
that  time,  did  give  friendly  and  wise  coun- 
sel to  the  Turkish  Government  to  accept 
the  terms  offered  by  Russia  at  Adrianople, 
and  not  risk  greater  disasters  by  continu- 
ing a  war  which  they  were  unable  to  carry 
on.  The  next  Motion,  or  rather  two  or 
three  Motions,  relate  to  transactions  of  a 
somewhat  similar  character — to  the  Treaty 
of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  and  the  communica- 
tions, on  the  part  of  Russia,  with  the  Go- 
vernments of  Turkey,  Moldavia,  and  Wal- 
lachia.  The  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi 
has  been  laid  before  ParUament.  That 
treaty — as  is  well  known  —  was  no  doubt, 
to  a  certain  degree,  forced  upon  Turkey 
by  the  Russian  Envoy,  Count  Orloff,  under 
circumstances  which  rendered  it  difficult 
for  Turkey  to  refuse  acceding  to  it.  Me- 
hemet  Ali  had  invaded  Syria,  and  had  ad- 
vanced far  into  Asia  Minor,  and  threatened 
Constantinople.  The  Sultan  applied  to 
the  British  Government  for  assistance;  but 
the  British  Government  was  not  at  that 
time  in  a  condition  to  send  that  assistance. 
We  had  not  a  naval  force  at  our  disposal 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  was  known 
that  Russia  had  offered  assistance.  The 
Russian  Government  said,  **  We  know  that 
application  has  been  made  to  England,  and 
we  should  prefer  that  England  should  in- 
terfere; but  if  England  finds  it  inconve- 
nient to  do  so,  we  will  give  the  assistance 
that  is  required,  and  save  Constantinople 
from  the  attack  of  Mehemet  Ali."  That 
was  done,  and  Russia  sent  a  force  which 
did  stop  the  advance  of  the  Egyptian  army; 
and  an  arrangement  was  made  between  the 
Sultan  and  Mehemet  Ali,  by  which  Me- 
hemet Ali  was  to  be  made  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  a  part  of  Arabia.  The  British 
Government  were,  however,  surprised  to 
Icam  that  when  the  Russian  troops  quitted 
the  Bosphorus,  they  carried  that  treaty 
away  with  them.  It  was,  however,  a  treaty 
for  a  limited  period  —  that  is  to  say,  for  a 
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period  of  eight  years.  The  most  ohjection- 
ahle  feature  in  it  was,  that  the  Sultan 
bound  himself  to  consult  with  the  Russian 
Government  on  all  the  affairs  of  his  empire 
— that  he  did,  practically,  give  to  the  Rus- 
sian Government  a  power  of  interference 
and  dictation  in  Turkey,  both  in  her  inter- 
nal and  external  policy,  which  we  thought 
was  not  consistent  with  the  independent 
position  which  we  considered  it  necessary 
that  Turkey  should  maintain.  But  that 
treaty  was  concluded;  and  whatever  might 
be  the  objection  that  England  or  France 
was  disposed  to  make  to  it,  it  was  not 
competent  for  either  England  or  France — 
except  by  a  declaration  of  war — to  compel 
the  parties  to  annul  it.  The  only  course 
that  we  felt  it  was  open  to  us  to  pursue 
was  to  wait  until  the  treaty  should  expire, 
and  then  to  endeavour,  by  friendly  commu- 
nications, to  supersede  the  necessity  on 
which  that  treaty  was  founded,  by  afford- 
ing to  Turkey  a  larger  protection  than  was 
given  to  her  by  the  single  engagement 
with  Russia.  Then  comes  the  question  of 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce  of  1838,  with 
regard  to  which  I  must  say,  that,  though 
commercial  treaties  are  no  novelties  in  the 
world,  and  though  the  man  who  negotiates 
one  can  scarcely  have  a  claim  to  be  ranked 
with  the  inventor  of  printing,  or  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  compass,  or  other  brilliant 
discoveries,  yet  I  do  not  wish  to  detract 
from  the  merit  which  is  due  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stafford  (Mr.  Urquhart)  in 
connexion  with  it.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
did  succeed  in  preparing  the  outline  of  the 
treaty,  and  afterwards  gave  the  details  of 
a  treaty  of  commerce  with  France.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said  that  it 
was  by  the  especial  order  of  the  late  King 
that  the  consideration  of  this  matter  was 
taken  up.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
seems  to  me  not  to  have  settled  his  ideas 
with  regard  to  internal  affairs  in  a  much 
clearer  manner  than  those  which  he  has  on 
foreign  affairs.  He  stated  broadly  and  posi- 
tively that  the  Private  Secretary  of  the 
King  was  exactly  on  the  footing,  in  point 
of  power,  authority,  duties,  and  responsi- 
bilities, with  the  Secretary  of  State ;  that 
one  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
other;  and  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving my  orders  from  the  Private  Secre- 
tary; and  perhaps  he  thinks  that  the  Pri- 
vate Secretary  was  equally  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  his  orders  from  me.  But  that  is 
an  entire  mistake.  The  Private  Secretary 
was  nothing  more,  I  must  say,  than  the 
private  clerk  of  the  King,  whose  duty  it 


was  to  take  care  of  the  King's  correspon- 
dence, and  who  arranged  the  King's  pa- 
pers, and  performed  all  those  duties  which 
a  private  secretary  is  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
But  he  had  no  official  authority — he  had  no 
authority  in  the  State  of  any  kind.  The 
only  communications  which  I  or  the  other 
Ministers  received  from  the  Private  Secre- 
tary, if  written  in  his  own  name,  were  on 
the  most  private  and  unofficial  matters;  for 
if  they  were  communications  of  the  King's 
wishes,  they  were,  though  written  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  Secretary,  always  sign- 
ed by  the  sign-manual  of  the  King.  And, 
of  course,  all  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  when 
the  Sovereign  is  within  reach,  and  when 
any  occasion  occurs  when  they  require  to 
ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  Sovereign,  go 
and  receive  them  in  person.  But  on  no 
occasion  has  the  Private  Secretary  any 
thing  to  do,  or  any  authority,  or  communi- 
cation, or  power,  with  regard  to  what  passes 
between  the  King  and  lus  Ministers.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  must  surely  know 
that,  by  the  constitution  of  this  country, 
the  orders  which  Ministers  receive  from  the 
Sovereign  are  orders  for  which  these  Min- 
isters are  responsible;  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  receive  any  such  orders  or  advice  which 
the  Sovereign  may  have  to  give;  and  that 
to  follow  any  advice  given  by  another  per- 
son, not  ofBcial,  not  one  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  not  responsible,  would  be  highly  un- 
constitutional. The  matters  to  be  discussed 
are  between  them  and  the  Sovereign,  and 
not  between  them  and  the  Private  Secre- 
tary. Therefore  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  is  entirely  mistaken  with  re- 
gard to  the  constitution  and  appointment 
of  the  Private  Secretary  of  the  Sovereign, 
But,  nevertheless,  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
Mr.  Urquhart  was  employed  by  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  under  Lord  Grey  to 
draw  up  a  treaty  that  it  was  thought  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  Turkish  Government, 
and  at  the  same  time  useful  to  British  com- 
merce. He  had  been  in  Greece,  and  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  on  the 
subject,  made  me  think  that  his  services 
would  be  useful;  and  I  was  glad  to  receive 
suggestions  from  him,  as  I  always  am  to 
receive  suggestions  that  may  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  interests  of  the  country.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  says,  that  Mr. 
Urquhart  was  to  negotiate  the  treaty.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is  not  aware 
of  the  regulations  of  diplomatic  establish- 
ments, and  does  not  seem  to  know  that  Mr. 
Urquhart,  going  out  as  Secretary  to  the 
Embassy  at  a  foreign  Court  where  an  Am* 
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bassadcH'  is  accredited,  could  have  no  such 
authority — that  the  Ambassador  is  the  only 
person  responsible  to  his  Government — and 
though  Mr.  Urquhart  might  be  employed 
as  interpreter,  in  communications  with  the 
Turkish  Government,  it  was  to  the  Am- 
bassador that  orders  and  instructions  must 
have  been  given.  The  Ambassador  was 
the  only  person  responsible  in  the  matter, 
and  it  was  through  him  that  the  negotia- 
tions roust  have  been  concluded.  Then  it 
is  said,  also,  that  the  treaty,  as  drawn  out 
by  Mr.  Urquhart,  was  never  signed  or  con- 
cluded. Undoubtedly,  in  the  first  place, 
no  man  who  proposes  a  scheme  for  a  treaty 
is  to  expect — ^whether  he  be  Secretary  of 
Embassy,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
or  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
—can  imagine,  that  his  first  draft  will  be 
that  which,  upon  a  full  consideration  of  all 
the  points  concerned,  will  be  the  scheme 
that  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  propose 
to  the  Government  in  question.  This  treaty 
was  much  discussed  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  by  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  at  last  the 
draft  was  sent  out  to  the  Embassy  at  Con- 
stantinople to  be  proposed  to  the  Turkish 
Government.  Then  there  were  negotia- 
tions at  Constantinople  upon  the  treaty; 
but  this  I  will  say,  that  the  treaty  as  con- 
cluded, does  not  differ  in  any  material  re- 
spect from  the  draft  of  the  treaty  as  settled 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  as  sent  to  Mr.  Urquhart  to  be 
proposed  to  the  Turkish  Government.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  really  has  not 
read  the  treaty.  He  may  lift  up  his  eyes 
at  that  statement;  but  I  repeat  that  he 
cannot  have  read  the  treaty,  or,  if  he  has, 
he  has  not  read  it  correcUy.  He  stated, 
that  by  the  treaty  as  signed,  British  sub- 
jects and  ships  were  not  placed  upon  the 
footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation;  that 
we  had  permitted  a  number  of  articles, 
the  produce  of  Turkey,  to  be  prohibited, 
because  the  exportation  of  those  articles 
would  compete  with  the  exportation  of  cer- 
tain other  articles  from  Russia;  and  that, 
in  order  to  promote  and  encourage  the  trade 
between  England  and  Russia,  we  had  pur- 
posely embarrassed  the  trade  between  Eng- 
land and  Turkey.  [Mr.  Anstey  :  I  did 
not  say  that.]  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  must  excuse  me  if  I  repeat 
the  statement  I  have  made.  He  mentioned 
tallow  and  timber  as  articles  of  Russian 
export,  in  which  the  commerce  of  Russia 
would  compete  in  England  with  that  of 
Torisey;  and  said  that  we  had  allowed  the 
Ruiaiaa  Qovemment  to  prohibit  their  ex- 


portation and  the  exportation  of  some  others 
from  Turkey  to  this  country.  [Mr.  An- 
stey:  No,  no!]  I  beg  the  hon.  ana 
learned  Gentleman*s  pardon,  but  I  think 
he  is  mistaken.  If  there  was  no  objection 
to  their  exportation,  why  did  he  state  we 
had  allowed  Russia  to  prohibit  it  ?  But, 
perhaps,  he  will  explain  what  he  did  say. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  :  Sir,  what  I  said  upon 
that  subject  was  this.  When  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart was  sent  to  Turkey  to  take  measures 
for  effecting  the  adoption  of  a  treaty 
of  commerce  between  this  country  and 
Turkey,  Russian  influence  was  paramount 
there,  and  had  secured  the  absolute  prohi- 
bition of  certain  articles  of  export,  which, 
if  exported,  would  have  competed  suc- 
cessfully with  articles  of  Russian  export 
in  the  English  markets;  and  that  Mr.  Ur- 
quhart was  charged,  among  other  things, 
to  use  his  influence—that  is  to  say,  British 
influence — at  the  Porte,  to  obtain  the  re- 
vocation of  this  prohibition;  and  that  was 
one  of  the  clauses  in  the  treaty  which  he 
had  drawn  up,  which  was  approved  of  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  which  was  afterwards  sacrificed. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  That  state- 
ment amounts  to  very  much  what  I  said.  But 
I  meet  the  hon.  Gentleman  there.  With  re- 
gard to  the  footing  upon  which  British  sub- 
jects and  their  trade  are  placed,  if  the  hon. 
Member  will  only  look  at  the  treaty  itself, 
he  will  see  that  the  first  Article  states — 

"  All  former  rights  and  privilegea  are  confirm  - 
ed,  and  all  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities, 
which  the  Sublime  Porte  now  grants,  or  may 
hereafter  grant,  to  the  ships  and  subjects  of  any 
other  foreign  Power,  or  which  it  may  suffer  [not 
merely  grant]  the  ships  and  subjects  of  any  other 
foreign  Power  to  enjoy,  shall  equally  be  granted, 
exercised,  and  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  and  the 
ships  of  Great  Britain." 

If  that  is  not  securing  to  British  subjects 
and  ships  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  most  favoured  nations,  I  do  not  know 
how  the  grant  of  those  advantages  could 
have  been  expressed  in  words  more  clear 
or  more  comprehensive.  It  is  not  only  so 
in  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words,  but  it 
has  been  so  acknowledged  since  by  both 
parties.  We  have  acted  upon  that  inter- 
pretation. Indeed,  there  could  have  been 
no  interpretation  required  in  the  matter, 
because  the  words  are  as  dear  and  plun 
as  words  can  be;  and  from  them  it  is  clear 
that  British  subjects  and  ships  are  upon 
the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nations. 
With  regard  to  prohibition,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  says,  that,  in  the  treaty, 
Mr.  Urquhart  proposed  there  should  be  no 
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prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  any  arti- 
cles the  produce  of  Turkey,  but  that  the 
produce  of  Turkey  was  not  included.  Why, 
the  treaty  distinctly  says  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  British  subjects  to  export  any  articles 
the  produce  of  Turkey,  upon  paying  the 
duty  named  in  the  tariff  framed  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  treaty,  which  fixed  the  duties 
to  be  paid  upon  the  articles  enumerated; 
and  oil  and  timber  are  distinctly  specified 
as  articles  upon  which  the  certain  fixed 
duties  there  specified  are  to  be  paid.  Again 
I  say  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  either 
has  not  read  the  treaty,  or  he  has  failed  to 
read  it  with  that  attention  which,  had  he 
given  it,  would,  I  am  sure,  not  have  led 
him  to  make  that  observation.  The  treaty, 
I  repeat,  gives  to  British  subjects  a  clear 
and  distinct  right  to  export  any  article  the 
produce  of  Turkey.  Now,  Sir,  the  hon. 
Member  said  that  Russia  had  not  acceded 
to  this  treaty.  Other  Powers  did  almost 
immediately  afiier  it  was  signed;  but  Rus- 
sia did  not,  and  it  is  true  that  for  a  long 
time  Russia  held  out  for  former  treaties. 
But,  within  the  last  few  years,  Russia  has 
acceded,  for  she  has  concluded  a  treaty 
similar  in  principle  and  details  to  the  Treaty 
of  1838,  with  one  exception — that  permis- 
sion is  given  to  Russia  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation of  certain  things — to  establish  a 
monopoly — and  to  impose  certain  restric- 
tions, internal  restrictions,  upon  Russian 
subjects.  The  British  Government  has 
been  much  pressed  by  the  Turkish  Go- 
vernment to  consent  to  similar  restrictions 
upon  British  subjects;  but,  as  yet,  I  have 
thought  it  ray  duty  to  decline  acceding  to 
those  requests.  We,  therefore,  stand  in 
this  way : — We  are  bound  by  the  Treaty  of 
1838,  and  the  Russian  Government  is  upon 
the  same  footing,  because  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment made  its  assent  to  the  imposition 
of  these  restrictions  dependent  upon  those 
restrictions  being  accepted  also  by  other 
European  Powers.  Really,  Sir,  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  defend  the  character  of  my 
late  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson 
(Lord  Sydenham),  from  the  imputation,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  public  duty  as  a  re- 
sponsible Minister  of  the  Crown,  of  being 
swayed  either  by  private  interest,  family 
pursuits,  or  any  other  motive  than  by  a 
sense  of  public  duty.  Those  who  knew 
that  man — and  every  man  who  knew  him 
must  regret  his  great  and  serious  loss  to 
the  public  service — must  have  known  that 
if  there  was  a  man  that  was  incapable  of 
swerving  from  his  public  duty  from  any 
such  base  and  sordid  motives  as  those  im- 


puted to  him.  Lord  Sydenham  was  the 
man.  I  must  therefore.  Sir,  beg  to  be  ex- 
cused ft'om  saying  any  more  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  can  state  to  the  House  the  difie- 
rences  between  the  draft  of  the  treaty 
sent'  out  in  consequence  of  communications 
between  Mr.  Urquhart,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  treaty  con- 
cluded by  Lord  Ponsonby.  The  draft  pro- 
vided that  British  goods  should  pay  only 
the  import  duty  of  three  per  cent,  after 
which  they  might  be  transported  to,  and 
sold  in,  any  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions, 
without  any  further  payments.  The  treaty, 
in  addition  to  the  three  per  cent  impor^ 
duty,  laid  on  a  further  duty  of  two  per  cent 
upon  the  transport  and  sale  of  goods;  and 
beyond  that  no  other  duty  is  to  be  paid  in 
any  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions.  This 
was  one  of  the  things  to  which  in  negotia- 
tion we  were  obliged  to  submit.  Nobody 
can  suppose,  especially  in  arranging  com- 
mercial transactions  between  two  countries, 
that  you  can  go  with  a  draft  treaty  in  one 
hand,  and  a  pen  in  the  other,  and  say  to  a 
foreign  Minister,  "  There,  Sir,  siffn  that 
treaty,  or  jump  out  of  the  window.  You 
cannot  do  that,  therefore  you  must  nego- 
tiate. The  draft  makes  no  provisions  with 
regard  to  foreign  goods  purchased  in  Tur- 
key by  British  subjects  with  the  view  of 
their  being  again  sold  in  Turkey.  This 
was  an  omission  in  the  draft;  but  the  treaty 
provides  that  foreign  goods  so  purchased 
may  be  resold  upon  the  same  conditions  as 
Turkish  goods.  The  draft  allows  the 
Porte  to  levy  upon  goods  exported  a  duty 
not  exceeding  the  rate  of  three  per  cent; 
and  in  return  it  allows  British  subjects  to 
purchase  all  kinds  of  goods  in  the  Ottoman 
dominions  either  for  re-sale  or  exportation^ 
subject  only  to  the  payment  of  uie  trans- 
port duty  on  such  goods,  and  to  the  tolls 
demanded  for  the  maintenance  of  the  roads 
along  which  the  goods  are  conveyed  :  the 
treaty  limits  the  export  duty  to  three  per 
cent,  and  admits  of  duties  being  levied 
upon  goods  purchased  by  British  subjects 
for  re-sale  in  Turkey  to  the  same  amount 
as  those  levied  upon  subjects  of  the  most 
favoured  nations.  It  further  stipulates 
with  regard  to  goods  re-exported,  and 
which  may  not  have  paid  interior  du- 
ties, that  British  subjects  shall  pay  in 
lieu  of  such  interior  duties  one  fixed 
duty  of  nine  per  cent.  It  was  a  great 
object  with  us  to  abolish  these  interior  du- 
ties, which  were  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  British  manufactured  goods  in 
Turkey,  and  which  being  made  arbitoarily 
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at  the  caprice  of  the  Goyernora  of  the  pro- 
vinces were  uncertain  in  their  amount,  and 
excessiTclj  vexatious  in  their  mode  of  be- 
ing levied.  The  draft  provides  that  no 
duties  shall  be  levied  on  goods  in  transitu; 
the  treaty  limits  the  duties  on  goods  in 
transitu  to  the  3  per  cent  impost.  The 
draft  does  not  allude  to  the  point  I  am 
now  about  to  state.  The  treaty  specifies 
in  detail  the  various  ports  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  at  which  it  is  applicable,  and  re- 
coids  ihe  consent  of  the  Porte  to  other 
Powers  settling  their  commercial  matters 
upon  the  same  basis.  Of  course  it  was 
intended  to  bring  all  other  Powers  within 
the  same  regulations;  and  this  is  the  me- 
morandum I  have  upon  the  draft.  The 
above  seems  to  be  the  essential  pomt  to 
be  discussed.  I  think  I  have  now  stated 
enough  with  regard  to  the  commercial 
treaty.  The  next  Motion  which  stands  in 
order  is  the  Treaty  of  July,  1840.  That 
treaty,  the  transactions  which  led  to  it  and 
which  have  followed  it,  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  in  Parliament; 
and  upon  these  matters  it  was  my  duty  to 
lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House  some  blue 
books  of  no  inconsiderable  dimensions.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  Parliament  and  the 
country  are  pretty  well  supplied  with  in- 
formation upon  those  transactions;  and  in 
fact,  if  they  were  not,  the  subject  would 
require  far  more  time  than  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  would  probably  accord  to  me. 
In  point  of  &ct  there  is  hardly  one  of  these 
Motions — ^forty  in  number — ^which,  to  dis- 
cuss them  thoroughly,  would  not  require 
the  whole  day.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
I  can  only  take  the  salient  points  here 
and  there  of  such  objections  as  struck  me 
to  be  of  force  in  the  course  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  speech.  The 
history  of  the  Treaty  of  1840  is  simply 
this;  Mehemet  AH  wanted  to  make  him- 
self independent;  but  he  saw,  with  the 
sagacity  that  belongs  to  him,  that  Egypt 
alone  would  not  form  an  independent  State; 
and,  therefore,  he  determined  to  add  to 
Bgrpt  the  whole  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  and 
such  parts  of  Asia  Minor  as  he  could  get. 
He  was  prevented  in  that  determination. 
He  was  stopped  by  the  Russians.  He  was 
persuaded  to  accept  a  modified  arrangement, 
by  which  he  became  Pasha  and  Governor 
of  Syria  and  Egypt ;  and  for  a  few  years 
he  £d  so,  but  in  the  meantime  he  pro- 
ceeded to  augment  his  army  and  to  in- 
crease his  navy,  and  in  1839  he  broke 
loose  again,  invaded  Asia  Minor,  and 
IhreatenMl  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  em- 


pire. Those  familiar  with  the  events  of 
that  period  will  remember  the  important 
battles  which  took  place  between  his  forces 
and  the  Turkish  army,  his  rapid  defeats 
of  the  Turks,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
Sultan's  power  was  prostrated  before  the 
forces  of  Mehemet  Ali.  It  became  then  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration  for  the 
Powers  of  Europe  to  determine  what  they 
should  do,  and  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  the  uninterrupted  access  of  the 
Russians.  Europe  had  for  some  years, 
from  1832  down  to  1838-9,  been  continu- 
ally kept  in  a  state  of  anxiety  upon  the 
subject  of  Eastern  affairs.  We  were  told 
that  Mehemet  Ali  was  going  to  take  Tur- 
key, but  the  Russians  would  interpose; 
that  England  and  France  would  not  per- 
mit Constantinople  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Russians;  and  that  there  would  be  a  gene- 
ral war  in  Europe,  and  that  something 
must  be  done.  Well,  negotiation  for  a 
long  while  prevented  an  explosion;  but  the 
explosion  at  last  took  place.  I  know  it 
was  the  opinion  of  some  that  it  would  have 
been  far  better  to  have  allowed  this  new 
Arabian  monarchy  or  empire  to  be  created; 
that  we  ought  to  have  entered  into  rela- 
tions with  Mehemet  Ali  as  an  independent 
sovereign;  and  it  did  not  signify  to  us  or 
anybody  also  whether  Turkey  was  in  that 
way  dismembered  or  not.  I  certainly  was 
not  of  that  opinion;  the  Government  was 
not  of  that  opinion;  the  other  Powers  of 
Europe  were  not  of  that  opinion.  It  did 
appear  to  all — even  to  Russia— that  the 
Turkish  empire,  as  it  exists,  could  be  for- 
midable to  none  of  its  neighbours,  but  that 
it  is  useful  as  an  element  in  the  general 
peace  of  the  world;  that  if  Turkey  was  to 
be  dismembered,  there  would  be  a  scram- 
ble for  different  portions  of  her  empire, 
which  must  complicate  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Powers  of  Europe,  and  that  a 
general  war,  in  all  probability,  would  be 
the  result.  It  was,  therefore,  thought 
better,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  for  the 
interests  of  Europe,  to  sustain  the  Turkish 
empire  such  as  it  was,  and  to  prevent  its 
dismemberment  by  the  assault  of  Mehemet 
Ali.  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prus- 
sia also  were  of  that  opinion.  We  thought 
at  first  that  France  was  of  that  opinion 
too,  for  we  were  in  communication  with 
France  upon  that  subject.  Indeed,  we 
thought  for  a  long  time  that  the  French 
Government  was  disposed  to  go  along  with 
us  in  the  measures  that  we  believed  neces- 
sary. Different  views,  however,  prevailed 
at  length  in  France.    It  is  not  for  me  to 
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pass  judgment  upon   those  views.     The 
fact  was  .that  the  French  Government  de- 
clared over  and  over  again  that  they  could 
not,  without    running   counter   to   public 
opinion  in  that  country,  make  themselves 
a  party  to  any  coercive  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  the  advance  of  Mehe- 
met  Ali,  or  obliging  him  to  retire  from 
Syria  and  content  himself  with  Egypt. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  says  that, 
under  these    circumstances,   the    French 
Government   proposed   to  us   to    send   a 
squadron  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  we  de- 
clined the  invitation  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  do  so.     I  think  that  was  not  a 
wise  and  laudable  course,  or  one  by  which 
anything  was  to  be  avoided.     Where  was 
the  danger?     The  danger  was  in  Syria. 
What  was  the  object  to  be  accomplished  ? 
To  compel  Mehemet  Ali  to   retire  from 
Syria.     What  earthly  use,  then,  was  it 
to  send  a  squadron  to  the  Dardanelles? 
Squadrons  can  only  act  where  the  enemy 
is;  and  to  send  a  squadron  to  the  Darda- 
nelles to  compel  Mehemet  Ali  to  retire 
from    Syria,    would   not    very    materially 
have  promoted  the  object  in  view.     We 
certainly  agreed  with  France,  that  if  any- 
thing shodd  pass  on  the  part  of  Russia 
(who  professed,  however,  a  desire  to  co- 
operate with  reference  to   Turkey)   of  a 
hostile  character,  or,  if  it  was  thought  bet- 
ter, with  the  view  of  retaining  the  inde- 
pendence of  Turkey,  that  naval  aid  should 
not  be  given  by  Russia  alone,  but  that  the 
flags  of  England  and  France  should  act  in 
conjunction  with  Russia;  and  if  the  Porte 
should  express  that  opinion,  we  said  w& 
would  send  such  a  representative  of  the 
naval  power  of  England  as  might  show  to 
the  world  we  were  represented  by  a  certain 
naval  force.     But  I  am  not  conscious  that 
there  was  anything  to  do  in  the  Darda- 
nelles except  to  show  ourselves,  and  to 
maintain  the  position  which  naturally  be- 
longs to  England   in   a  joint   operation. 
Then  the  state  of  the  case  was  this : — The 
French  Government  declined  to  act  in  the 
place  where  action  was  necessary,  but  they 
were  willing  to  act  at  the  place  where  no 
action  could  operate  upon  the  matter  at 
issue.      The  hon.   and  learned   Member, 
however,  then  says,  that  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  England,  of  France,  and  of  all 
Europe,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1839,    Baron    Bruno w    arrived    in    this 
country    upon    a    special    mission ;    and 
the    hon.    and    learned    Member    stated 
that  Baron  Brunow  arrived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  an  end  to  the  mutual  dis- 


trust which  since  1839  had  existed  be* 
tween  England  and  Russia.  [Mr.  Anstet: 
Since  1830.]  WeU,  since  1830.  But 
what  then  becomes  of  the  charge  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  makes 
against  me  of  being  such  a  determined 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Russia?  He 
says  from  1830  to  1839,  during  the  nine 
years  in  which  I  was  in  the  office  I  have 
now  the  honour  to  hold,  there  had  been 
such  mutual  distrust  between  the  English 
and  the  Russian  Governments  thai  it  was 
necessary  Baron  Brunow  should  be  sent  as 
Ambassador  to  represent  the  real  views  of 
the  Emperor,  in  order  to  remove  that  dis- 
trust. I  am  satisfied  with  that  statement^ 
which  is  likely  to  be  true.  Of  course, 
many  circumstances  had  contributed  to  in- 
spire distrust  mutually  in  the  minds  of  the 
English  and  the  Russian  Governments 
with  regard  to  the  views  and  intentions  of 
each  other;  and  it  was  the  object  of  Baron 
Brunow  to  remove  that  distrust,  and  to 
bring  a  full  explanation  of  the  views  of  the 
Emperor,  which  views,  he  thought,  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land. But  then,  says  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  there  was  another  object  in  the 
visit  of  Baron  Brunow.  He  came  to  in- 
duce England  to  abandon  her  alliance 
with  France,  and  to  abandon  also  the  mea- 
sures taken  for  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  Turkey.  If  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  was  perfectly  right  with  regard  to 
the  first  part  of  Baron  Brunow *s  instruc- 
tions, he  was  as  completely  wrong  in  his 
understanding  of  the  second.  So  far  was 
Baron  Brunow  from  being  charged  to  en- 
deavour to  induce  England  to  break  with 
France,  that  one  of  the  most  explicit  parts 
of  the  communication  he  had  to  make  was 
this:— 

"  We  do  not  ask  for  it;  we  are  aware  that  your 
position  requires  you  should  be  well  looked  aller; 
but  we  do  not  wish  to  exclude  France  in  any  de- 
gree whatcTer  from  the  general  concert  which  we 
desire  to  see  established  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  independence  of  Turkey.  All  we  wish  is,  that 
you  should  iiilly  and  perfectly  understand  that 
our  policy,  as  much  as  yours,  is  the  maintenance 
of  Turkey  as  it  is.  We  are  anxious  to  co-operate 
with  you,  and  that  you  should  co-operate  with  us, 
in  maintaining  Turkey  such  as  she  is,  and  in  pre- 
venting the  dismemberment  of  her  empire  by 
means  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  kingdom  in 
Syria" 

Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  frank 
and  honourable  towards  France,  and  more 
directly  contrary  to  that  which  was  assert- 
ed by  the  hon.  Member,  than  was  the  pro* 
position  of  Baron  Brunow.  There  was,  as 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said^  » 
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difference  of  opinion  between  the  British 
Qoyemment  and  Baron  Bninow  with  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  ships  which  should 
centre  at  the  Dardanelles.  That  caused  a 
reference  to  Russia.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment acceded  to  what  we  proposed,  and 
from  that  moment  the  distrust  which  up  to 
that  time  had  existed  between  Russia  and 
England  was  removed;  and  the  English 
Government  was  convinced — and  every- 
thing which  has  since  occurred  has  con- 
firmed that  conviction — that  the  policy  of 
Russia  in  this  matter  was  the  same  as  the 
policy  of  England,  namely,  to  maintain 
the  Turkish  empire,  and  to  prevent  the 
Turkish  territory  being  severed.  Public 
opinion  in  France  at  that  period  was  so 
strong,  that  the  French  Government  was 
prevented  being  a  party  to  any  coercive 
measures,  even  had  they  so  desired, 
which  I  am  far  from  asserting;  and  the 
French  Government  said — **  If  you  other 
Powers  choose  to  act,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  prevent  you,  but  we  say  that  we  cannot 
be  parties  to  such  a  proceeding.'*  It  is 
well  known  that  by  the  gallantry  of  our 
admirals  and  fleet — by  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
in  particular,  amongst  others — those  ope- 
rations were  brought  in  an  exceedingly 
short  space  of  time  to  a  successful  issue. 
The  Egyptian  troops  were  compelled  to 
evacuate  Syria,  and  the  Pasha  was  com- 
pelled at  last  to  accept  the  conditions 
which  the  Allied  Powers  offered  him— con- 
ditions which  he  thought  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  indepepdence  and  integrity 
of  the  Turkish  empire — and  conditions 
which  have  resulted  in  removing  from  that 
time  to  this  those  causes  of  disturbance 
and  disquiet  which  for  every  six  months  of 
the  six  preceding  years  had  placed  all  the 
Powers  of  Europe  in  imminent  jeopardy  of 
wars  and  broils.  Our  object  was  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  by  the  removal  of  the 
dangers  by  which  that  peace  was  threat- 
ened; and  I  contend  that  the  circum- 
stances which  have  occurred  since  that 
time  have  amply  proved  that  the  course 
which  we  adopted  was  well  calculated  to 
attain  that  end.  From  that  time  to  this, 
we  have  heard  nothing  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Levant,  except  as  regards  certain 
local  broils  between  the  Druses  and  the 
Marouites.  As  far  as  the  peace  of  Europe  is 
concerned,  nothing  has  since  occurred  cal- 
culated to  occasion  fears  for  its  preserva- 
tion. The  hon.  Member  says  that  we  laid 
a  trap  for  France — that  we  wanted  to  drive 
her  to  the  Rhine — but  that  France  was 
wise  enough  to  see  the  snare,  and  to  avoid 


it.  [Mr.  Anbtey:  I  said  the  reverse.] 
Do  you  mean  that  she  did  not  avoid  it? 

Mr.  ANSTEY:  I  said  that  France^ 
not  seeing  the  snare  which  was  laid  for 
her,  instead  of  insisting  on  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties— instead  of  vindicating  her  high  posi- 
tion at  the  Court  of  Constantinople,  and 
making  those  proper  and  suitable  repre- 
sentations at  this  Court  which  would  have 
placed  the  Cabinet  of  the  day  under  the 
necessity  of  repudiating  the  acts  of  the 
noble  Lord,  and  of  dismissing  him  from 
office — determined  to  put  into  play  against 
the  innocent  States  forming  the  Germanic 
Confederation  those  very  maxims,  in  dero- 
gation of  international  law,  on  which  the 
noble  Lord  and  Russia  were  acting  in  an- 
other part  of  the  world  with  respect  to 
France  and  Turkey. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  However, 
fortunately  the  peace  of  Europe  was  not 
broken,  and  France  maintained  her  ami- 
cable relations  not  only  with  this  country, 
but  with  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
A  proof  that  she  did  maintain  those  ami- 
cable relations,  and  that  what  had  passed 
had  not  engendered  those  sentiments  of 
hostility  which  the  hon.  Member  imputed 
to  the  French  Government,  occurred  in 
1841,  when  arose  the  question  of  conclu- 
ding the  treaty  commonly  called  the  Treaty 
of  the  Dardanelles.  I  assure  the  House 
that  at  that  time  the  French  representative 
at  this  Court  came  from  day  to  day  and 
expressed  his  anxiety  that  that  Treaty  of 
the  Dardanelles,  to  which  France  was  to 
be  a  party,  might  be  concluded.  France 
had  declined  to  be  a  party  to  the  Treaty  of 
1840;  but  the  Treaty  of  the  Dardanelles 
was  a  sort  of  act  of  reconciliation  between 
France  and  the  other  Powers.  That  treaty 
was  very  short.  The  preamble  recorded 
the  principle  that  the  independence  of 
Turkey  wai  an  object  of  European  inter- 
est; and  ibe  main  consideration  was,  that 
in  time  of  peace  no  ships  of  war  of  any 
foreign  country  should  pass  the  Straits  of 
the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  without 
the  consent  of  the  Turkish  Government. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  that  was  a 
base  abandonment  of  Turkey — ^that  it  was 
a  delivering  up  of  Turkey  to  Russia.  Per- 
haps the  hon.  Gentleman  is  not  aware,  that 
as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  that  ar- 
ticle was  agreed  to  in  1809,  and  that  the 
Treaty  of  the  Dardanelles  merely  repeated 
the  Treaty  of  1809,  in  which  England  said 
that  whereas  it  was  an  ancient  law  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  that  in  time  of  peace  no 
foreign  ships  should  pass  the  Straits  of 
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the  BosphoruB  and  the  Dardanelles  without 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Sultan,  England 
was  prepared  from  that  time  to  act  upon 
that  principle.  Th^  only  thing  that  treaty 
did  was  to  record  the  same  arrangement 
on  the  part  of  Austria,  France,  and  Prus- 
sia. I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
that  is  an  arrangement  heneficial  to  the 
Turkish  empire,  hecause  it  records  the 
principle  that  the  passage  of  those  straits, 
being  a  narrow  passage  guarded  on  hoth 
sides  of  the  hanks,  is  a  portion  of  the 
Turkish  territory;  and  I  think  that  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  local  position 
and  interests  of  Turkey,  and  with  its  rela- 
tion to  its  neighbours,  must  see  that  it  is  a 
great  security  to  Turkey  that  that  prin- 
ciple should  be  recorded.  Now,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  however,  that  from  that 
time  forward,  viz.,  i&om  the  Treaty  of  July, 
1840,  or  the  Treaty  of  the  Dardanelles, 
English  influence  had  decreased  in  Turkey, 
and  the  influence  of  Russia  had  become 
paramount.  I  can  only  say  that  all  my 
information  upon  the  subject  leads  me  to 
differ  widely  from  that  opinion.  I  venture 
to  assert  that  if  from  that  time  I  were  to 
name  a  period  at  which  British  influence 
was  most  powerful  in  Turkey,  it  would  be 
the  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
conclusion  of  those  operations — and  that 
for  very  obvious  reasons.  As  to  the  ro- 
mantic notion  that  nations  or  Governments 
are  much  or  permanently  influenced  by 
friendships,  and  God  knows  what,  why,  I 
say  that  those  who  maintain  those  romantic 
notions,  and  apply  the  intercourse  of  indi- 
viduals to  the  intercourse  of  nations,  are 
indulging  in  a  vain  dream.  The  only 
thing  which  makes  one  Government  follow 
the  advice  and  yield  to  the  counsels  of  an- 
other, is  the  hope  of  beofefit  to  accrue  from 
adopting  it,  or  the  fear  of  the  consequences 
of  opposing  it.  We  had  shown  them  that 
we  had  the  power  of  being  useful  in  Tur- 
key, and  upon  that  ground  our  influence 
was  strong  there.  It  was  said  that  that 
treaty  was  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of 
the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi;  but  it  was 
quite  the  reverse.  The  Treaty  of  the  Dar- 
danelles was  a  virtual  abnegation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi.  In  the  first 
place  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  had 
very  nearly  expired  at  that  time,  and  it 
was  quite  understood  that  it  was  not  to  be 
renewed,  and  therefore  the  Treaty  of  the 
Dardanelles,  so  to  speak,  superseded  that 
treaty.  Then  again,  what  was  the  objec- 
tion to  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  ?  It 
was,  that  it  placed  Turkey  under  the  sole 


and  exclusive  protection  of  Russia.  But 
the  Treaty  of  the  Dardanelles,  on  the  oon- 
trary,  recorded  that  Engluid,  Franee, 
Austria,  and  Prussia  took,  in  common  with 
Russia,  and  equally  with  Russia,  an  in- 
terest in  maintaining  and  preserving  the 
Turkish  empire.  The  Treaty  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, therefore,  placed  Turkey,  as  it 
were,  under  the  care  of  all  the  Five  Powers, 
and  consequently,  so  far  from  being  a  vir- 
tual acknowledgment  of  the  Treaty  of  Un- 
kiar Skelessi,  it  virtually  superseded  the 
practically  objectionable  part  of  the  treaty. 
And  I  must  say  that  the  readiness  with 
which  Russia  consented  to  that  part  of  the 
treaty,  only  confirmed  the  truth  of  Baroa 
Brunow's  statements  when  he  first  came 
over  here  as  to  the  disposition  and  in- 
tentions of  Russia.  He  stated  that  Russia 
wanted  no  exclusive  ascendancy  over  Tur- 
key, and  only  wished  to  co-operate  with 
the  other  Powers  for  the  advantage  of  all. 
But,  Sir,  if  any  man  supposes  that  any 
treaty  which  we  can  enter  into,  that  any 
diplomatic  acts  undertaken  here  or. else- 
where, can  prevent  Russia  from  exercising 
practically  a  great,  and  perhaps  the  great- 
est, influence  in  Turkey,  that  person  must 
be  blind  to  the  geography  of  the  world, 
and  to  the  influence  which  a  powerful 
nation  must  have  upon  a  weaker  one.  It 
is  quite  manifest  that  our  influence  in 
Turkey  must  be  founded  on  hope,  and 
that  Russian  influence  must  be  founded  on 
fear.  When  we  see  two  Powers  of  un- 
equal strength  in  immediate  contact  with 
each  other,  the  weaker  Power  must  cer- 
tainly be  under  apprehensions  from  the 
stronger  Power;  and  the  stronger  Power 
must  necessarily  exercise  ft  great  influenoe 
over  the  councils  of  the  weaker.  Now, 
Sir,  that  was  the  Treaty  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  in  concluding  that  treaty,  I 
repeat,  that  we  did  nothing  to  destroy 
English  influence  in  Turkey.  We  took 
the  benefit  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Russia  to  act  in  concert  with  the  other 
Powers;  and  I  contend  that  it  was  eminently 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  that  it  afforded  a  sufficient  security 
for  the  independence  of  that  empire. 
Then  comes  the  affair  of  the  occupation  of 
Algiers  and  other  territorial  dominions  in 
Africa  by  British  troops.  I  think  that 
this  is  not  the  moment  exactly  for  going 
into  the  discussion  of  that  question.  We 
have  had  papers  laid  before  us  explaining 
all  that  took  place  in  regard  to  that  part 
of  the  world.  The  question  has  been  die- 
cussed  already  in  this  House.    The  House 
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has  heard  Btatements  from  the  Government 
which  was  in  power  when  Algiers  was  first 
occupied;  and  it  has  heard  statements 
from  those  who,  like  myself,  were  in 
power  at  a  later  period.  Parliament  has, 
to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  declared  judg- 
ment upon  that  matter;  and  at  all  events 
I  think  there  are  reasons  why  the  question 
should  not  be  further  entered  into  now. 
The  next  matter  is  the  nayal  and  military 
operationB  carried  on  by  Russia  against 
the  people  of  Circassia;  and  into  that  sub- 

ieot  the  hon  Gentleman  entered  at  some 
ength.  By  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople, 
Turkey  ceded  to  Russia  certain  points  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea;  and 
thereupon  the  question  arose  whether 
those  concessions  did  or  did  not  convey  to 
Russia  dominion  over  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  question  was,  first  of  all, 
how  far  Turkey  exercised  supreme  autho- 
rity in  that  interior,  and  how  far  therefore 
Turkey  was  competent  to  make  that  coun- 
try over  to  Russia;  and  next  came  the 
question,  how  far  did  the  words  of  the 
treaty  convey  the  dominion  over  that  in- 
terior to  Russia.  Much  controversy  arose 
upon  those  questions.  It  was  a  matter 
upon  which  the  British  Government  was 
Terr  unwilling  to  pronounce  any  positive 
decision.  There  were  many  reasons  why 
we  should  not  hastily  acknowledge  the 
right  of  Russia;  and  there  were  many 
reasons,  also,  why  we  should  not  go  point 
blank  against  the  interpretation  of  Russia, 
and  deny  to  her  a  right  which  she  might 
have  felt  it  a  point  of  honour  to  assert, 
and  which  we  might  have  no  good  means 
practically  to  dispute.  The  case  of  the 
Circassians  certainly  attracted  great  sym- 
pathy, and  some  enthusiastic  friends  of 
theirs  were  anxious  to  what  is  called  *•  try 
the  question.'*  Now,  if  any  one  wishes  to 
assist  a  person  to  try  a  question  of  law  be- 
fore a  court  of  justice,  we  all  know  what 
furnishing  a  case  is;  but  when  you  talk  of 
trying  the  question  of  the  right  of  the 
Russian  Goremment  to  the  interior  of  Cir- 
cassia, the  real  meaning  of  that  is  to  put 
England  and  Russia  in  such  a  position  of 
eoiSict  of  opinion  that  one  or  other  must 
gire  way,  or  you  must  go  to  loggerheads 
on  the  matter.  It  means,  in  fact,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  war  with  Russia. 
Now,  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  have 
been  very  advisable,  or  very  gratifying  to 
this  House,  or  very  acceptable  to  the 
country,  that  we  should  have  involved 
England  in  a  war  with  Russia  upon  the 
question  of  whether  the  Treaty  of  Adrian- 


nople  did  or  did  not  concede  to  Russia  the 
interior  of  Circassia.  We  might  have  had 
our  wishes  on  the  matter — we  might  have 
sympathised  with  a  brave  and  gallant  na- 
tion fighting  under  circumstances  of  un- 
equal conflict,  opposing  only  such  rude 
arms  as  as  they  could  prepare  against  the 
disciplined  and  well-equipped  legions  of  a 
vast  and  mighty  empire.  It  is  impossible 
but  any  man  should  feel  a  great  sympathy 
with  such  persons;  and  no  doubt  that  was 
one  motive  which  inclined  the  English  Go- 
vernment to  avoid  hastily  pronouncing  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  Russian  claims. 
In  those  circumstances  a  certain  Mr.  Bell 
imagined  that  he  would  take  a  shipful  of 
salt  to  Circassia,  and  "  try  the  question." 
The  Russian  Government  had  issued  an 
edict  prohibiting  the  importation  of  salt, 
or  I  believe  rather  generally  establishing  a 
blockade  against  the  6oMt;  and  Mr.  Bell 
determined  to  take  a  shipful  of  salt,  of  which 
the  Circassians  were  greatly  in  need,  and 
to  see  what  Russia  would  do;  intending,  if 
the  ship  were  seized,  to  demand  restitution 
from  the  Government,  and  that  being  refused 
by  Russia,  that  Great  Britain  should  send 
a  fleet  to  the  Baltic,  endeavour  to  destroy 
the  Russian  arsenals — in  short,  that  there 
should  be  a  regular  *•  set-to**  between  this 
country  and  Russia.  I  have  been  accused 
frequently  of  being  too  warlike;  but  I  own 
that  my  courage  did  not  rise  to  that  point. 
I  did  not  fancy  it.  Not  liking  the  matter, 
I  gave  to  Mr.  Bell  the  answers  which 
were  published — which  I  knew  very  well 
would  be  published  next  day  in  the  pa- 
pers— which  were  charged  with  being 
evasive,  and  like  some  answers  which  one 
gives  in  this  House,  when  one*s  official 
duties  prevent  him  gratifying  the  curiosity 
of  an  hon.  Member.  However,  the  result 
was  that  Mr.  Bell  was  so  discouraged  that 
he  gave  up  all  intentions  of  going  to  the 
Circassian  coast.  He  had  gone  to  Con- 
stantinople; but  he  was  warned  by  Lord 
Ponsonby,  our  Ambassador,  to  take  care 
not  to  violate  the  Russian  blockade.  He 
did  then  give  up  his  intention  of  going  to 
Circassia.  All  of  a  sudden,  however,  he 
took  it  up  again.  His  ship  was  seized  by 
a  Russian  cruiser.  A  long  communication 
between  the  two  Governments,  the  papers 
with  regard  to  which  have  been  laid  upon 
the  table,  ensued;  and  the  result  was,  that 
the  two  Governments  came  to  the  under- 
standing that  under  the  particular  circum- 
stances in  which  the  ship  had  been  taken, 
the  English  Government  was  not  entitled 
to  demand  anything  firom  the  Government 
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of  Russia.  Lord  Durham,  who  was  then 
our  Ambassador  at  Russia,  conducted  that 
negotiation.  Mr.  Urquhart  was  at  that 
time  Secretary  to  the  Embassy  at  Constan- 
tinople. Now,  the  purpose  I  apprehend 
for  which  ambassadors  and  secretaries  of 
legation  are  sent  to  foreign  Courts  is  to 
maintain  peace  between  the  respective 
countries:  when  we  want  to  create  war, 
we  send  men  of  a  different  profession. 
The  duty  of  diplomatic  agents  is  to  stave 
off  war,  and  to  preserve  peace.  But,  Sir, 
some  time  after  that  I  was  shown  by  one 
of  my  under-secretaries  a  private  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Urquhart, 
in  which  Mr.  Urquhart  Stated  that  Mr. 
Bell  having,  after  the  discouragement 
which  he  had  received,  abandoned  his 
Viocen  expedition,  he  (Mr.  Urquhart)  had 
sent  for  him  again,  and  had  persuaded 
him  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Moreover, 
it  was  at  his  instigation  that  Mr.  Bell, 
after  having  given  up  the  intended  expe- 
dition, had  resumed  it.  I  certainly  felt 
that,  where  there  was  so  great  a  breach  of 
duty,  and  so  great  an  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Urquhart,  that  it  was  not 
expedient  for  the  public  service  that  he 
should  continue  in  the  position  which  he 
then  occupied  as  Secretary  of  Embassy; 
and  accordingly  I  wrote  a  private  letter 
to  Mr.  Urquhart,  to  say  that,  whereas  he 
had  before  obtained  leave  of  absence  at 
home,  he  was  to  understand  that  he  must 
not  return.  How  far  that  communication 
may  have  influenced  the  opinion  which  he 
has  expressed,  it  is  not  for  me  to  pro- 
nounce. I  said  the  other  night  that  I 
only  wished  the  House  to  know  the  accu- 
sations brought  against  me  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stafford.  As  for  the  long 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Youghal,  that  was  only  a  lesson  got 
by  heart  from  the  teaching  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stafford,  who  is  the  only  man 
from  whom  these  facts  could  have  been 
obtained.  I  only  mean  to  say  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  recall  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stafford  from  his  post;  and  from  that  time 
to  this —  Here  the  noble  Lord  broke  off, 
and  said,  I  will  not  characterise  the  at- 
tacks which  have  been  made  upon  me  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford.  I  will 
only  say  that  I  think  I  did  my  duty — 
first,  by  discouraging  the  expedition;  in 
the  next  place,  by  endeavouring  to  come 
to  an  amicable  settlement  with  Russia  on 
the  question  so  raised;  and,  thirdly,  by 
recalling  the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford; 
and  it  is  curious  now,  Sir«  that  the  hon. 


Member  for  Stafford,  in  the  short  speech 
which  he  made  the  other  night,  said,  that 
up  to  that  moment  he  had  not  been  aware 
of  the  depth  of  my  treachery — that  he 
really  believed,  at  the  time  he  was  re- 
called, I  had  done  it  in  order  to  sacrifice 
him  for  the  sake  of  the  country — ^in  order 
better  to  obtain  intelligence  from  Russia. 
Subsequent  reflection  seems  to  have  al« 
tered  his  opinion;  and  how  far  further  con-* 
sideration  may  have  led  him  to  a  decisive 
proof  of  my  treachery  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  say.  Sir,  then  we  come  to  the 
Treaty  of  1834,  between  William  IV.,  the 
King  of  France,  and  the  Queens  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  called  the  Quadruple  Treaty. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Youghal  dwelt  very  much  upon  this 
treaty,  and  the  transactions  to  which  it 
relates;  and,  indeed,  I  may  say,  that  al- 
though the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  consists  of  forty  heads,  there 
are,  1  believe,  above  twenty  of  those  heads 
to  which  he  did  not — ^for  the  want  of  time» 
I  presume — make  any  reference.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge 
the  consummate  ingenuity  and  dexterity 
exhibited  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man in  comprehending  even  the  twenty 
heads  upon  which  he  did  dwell  within  the 
limits  of  his  speech  of  five  hours.  Bat, 
however,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
did  not  say  very  much  about  the  Quadm- 
ple  Treaty  of  1834.  That  treaty  was  the 
subject  of  repeated  discussion — it  was  the 
treaty  by  which  England,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal united  in  order  to  expel  Dom  Miguel 
from  Portugal,  and  also  Don  Carlos  from 
Spain.  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the 
feeling  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  on  these 
subjects,  and  whether  he  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  the  policy  then  pursued;  hut  as 
he  did  not  lay  any  very  forcible  stress  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject,  I  may  be  excused 
for  not  referring  at  length  to  facts  so  long 
gone  by.  Next  upon  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  we  have  the 
marriages  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  her 
sister;  but  that  is  a  matter  which  I  think 
perhaps  the  House  will  be  of  opinion  had  ' 
better  at  the  present  moment  not  be  yerj 
minutely  entered  upon.  Full  papers  were 
laid  before  Parliament  touching  those  trans- 
actions; and  I  think  that  the  opinion  of 
this  country  seemed  to  be  that  the  British 
Government  had  acted  in  a  straightforward, 
a  fair,  and  an  honourable  part  in  reference 
to  them.  The  only  charge  brought  against 
me  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  under 
this  head  was^  that  I  abandoned  the  policj 
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of  Lord  Aberdeen;  and  that  whereas  Lord 
Aberdeen  had  promised  not  to  take  up  the 
case  of  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg  as  a 
candidate  for  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  I  did  so.  I  beg  any  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  look  at  the  papers,  whore  he  will 
see  the  most  clear  and  indisputable  proof 
that  such  a  charge  is  perfectly  unfounded, 
and  that  I  followed  exactly  the  same  course 
and  took  up  the  same  position  as  Lord 
Aberdeen.  Next  we  come  to  **  the  inter- 
yention  by  British  forces  in  the  present 
year  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Portugal, 
and  the  results  of  that  intervention."  This 
18  also  a  question  that  was  fully  discussed 
in  Parliament,  and  concerning  which  volu- 
minous papers  were  also  supplied;  but  if 
at  any  time  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of 
the  House  to  go  into  the  subject  again,  I 
shall  be  perfectly  ready  to  discuss  it,  and 
to  pursue  it  into  all  its  subsequent  stages. 
We  interfered,  in  conjunction  with  France 
and  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  to  a  civil  war  that  was  then  deso- 
lating Portugal,  and  promised  no  result 
but  bloodshed  and  devastation.  We  re- 
stored peace.  Our  object  was,  that  the 
parties  dissentient,  who  were  in  the  field, 
should  be  transferred  to  the  legitimate 
arena  of  elections  and  Parliament;  and  to 
a  certain  degree  we  succeeded  in  that  ob- 
ject. Sir,  if  I  am  asked  whether  we  suc- 
ceeded entirely,  I  cannot  say  we  did,  be- 
cause I  am  obliged  to  own — I  did  not  wish 
the  other  day,  when  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  asked  the  question,  to  go  into 
details,  but  undoubtedly,  if  I  am  asked 
whether  the  elections  that  took  place  and 
the  Parliament  that  was  chosen  were  the 
elections  and  the  Parliament  which  the 
people  of  Portugal  had  in  contemplation,  I 
cannot  say  they  were.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  English  Government  to  judge 
of  the  internal  transactions  of  other  coun- 
tries; but  the  Portuguese  themselves  are 
convinced  these  elections  were  not  free 
elections,  and  that  a  Parliament  so  assem- 
bled is  not  a  true  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  nevertheless  the  forms  remain, 
and  where  constitutional  forms  exist,  I  say 
to  the  people — '*  Be  sure,  as  long  as  you 
keep  those  forms,  these  institutions  will  right 
themselves  one  day  or  other — as  long  as 
you  have  the  forms  of  election  and  Parlia- 
ment— and  a  Parliament  may  be  legally 
assembled  under  violence,  intimidation,  or 
corruption — ^but  wait  till  next  term,  and  be 
quite  sure  that  in  the  long  run  your  rights 
and  your  liberties  will  be  secured.''  Then 
we  come  to— 


**  The  blockades  of  the  coasts  of  Mexico  and 
Buenos  Ay  res  by  the  forces  of  France  in  1837  and 
1838,  and  the  measures  (if  any)  taken  by  the 
British  Government  to  give  effect  to  such  block- 
ades." 

I  do  not  know  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  much,  if  anything,  on  the 
subject;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  French  Government  had  differences 
with  the  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres  in 
those  years.  The  dispute  arose  from  acts 
of  violence  done  by  the  Buenos  Ayrean 
Government  to  French  subjects.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  a  blockade  was  instituted  and 
kept  up  for  a  considerable  time,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations. 
The  blockade  was  at  last  raised,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  agreement  come  to  between 
the  French  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres.  I  think  it  was  in 
the  year  1840,  or  the  beginning  of  1841, 
that  they  made  the  agreement,  and  the 
blockade  was  then  raised.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  British  Government  had  anything 
particular  to  do,  one  way  or  the  other,  with 
that  transaction.  There  was  another 
blockade  of  the  coast  of  Mexico  with  which 
it  had  something  to  do.  There  arose  be- 
tween Mexico  and  France  a  very  serious 
difference;  and  the  dispute  threatened,  if 
left  to  run  its  course,  to  involve  those  two 
countries  in  very  serious  conflict.  The 
British  Government,  of  which  I  was  a 
Member,  offered  its  good  offices  as  medi- 
ator between  Mexico  and  France.  The 
mediation  was  conducted  first  by  Mr.  Ash- 
burham,  then  Secretary  of  Legation,  and 
afterwards  by  Mr.  Pakenham,  who  resumed 
his  post  as  Minister.  Both  those  gentle- 
men performed  their  duties  with  great  abi- 
lity and  judgment;  and  the  result  was  a 
satisfactory  termination  of  the  dispute,  and 
a  reconciliation  between  Mexico  and  France, 
and  the  avoidance  of  a  war  which  might 
otherwise  have  resulted  from  the  dispute. 
Sir,  I  look  with  satisfaction  upon  the  share 
which  the  British  Government  had  in  com- 
posing that  difference,  and  look  upon  it  as 
one  amongst  the  many  instances  which  I 
could  enumerate,  if  called  on  to  do  so,  in 
which  the  British  Government  of  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  a  Member  have  not 
only  preserved  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  other  countries,  but  have  had  the  good 
fortune  also  to  be  instrumental  in  preserv- 
ing peace  between  other  countries  which 
were  likely  to  be  involved  in  war  with  each 
other.     Then  we  come  to — 

"  The  several  treaties  contracted  between  the 
Crown  of  these  realms  and  the  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
and  all  subsequent  conventions  (if  any)  between 
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the  said  Powers,  for  the  represBion  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  the  measures  (if  any)  taken  by  the 
British  Government  in  consequence  or  under  pre- 
text thereof;  specifying  the  number  (if  any)  of 
Brazilian  vessels  captured  by  British  vessels,  and 
condemned  under  such  pretext  as  aforesaid,  and 
the  dates  of  such  captures  and  condemnations  ; 
and  the  protests  of  the  Brazilian  Government 
touching  the  same,  and  so  forth." 

Now,  I  am  not  aware  I  am  particularly 
answerable  either  for  the  treaty  which  was 
concluded  in  1826,  when  I  was  next  in 
office,  with  Brazil,  or  for  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament which  was  proposed  in  1844  to  this 
House  by  the  Government  of  which  I  was 
not  a  Member,  and  to  which  1  only  gave,  as 
a  simple  Member  of  Parliament,  such  sup- 
port as  I  could  afford.  This  is  a  trans- 
action with  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
which  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  I 
think  the  treaty  was  much  to  be  approved 
of ;  I  think  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  ne- 
cessary and  right;  I  am  therefore  perfectly 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  having 
approved  of  both,  but  as  to  the  planning  of 
either  I  cannot  take  any  merit.  How  this 
Treaty  of  1826  or  how  this  Act  of  1844  are 
to  be  brought  as  evidence  of  my  undue 
partiality  towards  Russia,  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  discover;  but  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  some  logical  connexion  may  be 
established  between  them.  Then  we  come 
to— 

"  The  treaties  signed  between  His  late  Majesty 
King  George  IV.  and  the  King  of  Portugal  for 
the  repression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  mea- 
sures (if  any)  taken  by  the  British  Government 
in  consequence  or  under  pretext  thereof." 

If  there  is  any  subject  more  than  another 
which  has  been  frankly  and  fully  discussed 
in  this  House,  it  is  the  question  as  to  the 
obligations  contracted  by  Portugal  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
manner  in  which  those  obligations  were, 
for  a  large  number  of  years,  avoided. 
Those  treaties  were  begun  in  1817  — 
treaties  for  which  I  am  not  in  any  way 
responsible  whatever.  The  fault  I  find 
with  those  treaties  is  that  they  were  not 
ample  enough;  they  only  gave  a  right  of 
search  north  of  the  line,  and  not  south  of 
the  line ;  they  only  gave  a  right  of  con- 
demnation of  a  vessel  with  slaves  on  board, 
and  not  of  a  vessel  equipped  for  the  slave 
trade;  and  accordingly,  although  a  Govern- 
ment held  to  be  bound  by  a  general  treaty 
to  co-operate  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  was  held  to  be  bound  by  that 
engagement  to  give  more  specific  and  am- 
ple powers,  yet  that  Government  refused 
to  do  so;  and  the  result  was,  it  became  my 


duty  to  propose  to  Parliament  the  Act  of 
1839,  which  passed  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  responsibility  of  which, 
therefore,  is  shared  by  Parliament  as  well 
as  by  myself.  The  Act  was  passed,  and 
the  result  of  it  was,  that  under  the  Ad« 
ministration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  Por- 
tuguese Government  concluded  a  complete 
treaty,  and  the  Act  was  then  repealed.  I 
am  not  particularly  aware  what  connexion 
any  part  of  that  transaction  has  with  our 
relations  with  Russia.  The  only  connexion 
perhaps  is  this,  that  the  Russian  Govern* 
ment  having  been  a  party  to  the  dedans 
tion  of  1815,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
by  which  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  ex- 
pressed their  reprobation  of  the  abominable 
acts  of  the  slave  trade,  and  engaged  that 
they  would  do  all  they  could  to  prevent  it 
— that  whereas  Russia  was  a  party  to  thia 
declaration,  she  did  afterwards  agree  to  a 
treaty  by  which  the  right  of  search  was 
given  between  her  and  England.  Russia 
said  what  was  perfectly  true  —  that  no 
Russian  subject  was  ever  suspected  of 
being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade;  but  that 
if  it  was  thought  the  flag  of  Russia  might 
be  applied  sometimes  to  the  purposes  of 
the  slave  trade,  she  would  willingly  give  a 
right  of  searching  the  flag,  and  therebj 
prevent  any  such  fraudulent  abuse  of  the 
flag  and  papers  of  Russia.  But,  as  to 
Portugal,  1  do  not  exactly  see  in  what  waj 
the  transactions  of  Portugal  *and  the  slaye 
trade  bear  on  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man's charges.  I  can  only  say  that  there 
is  nothing  so  amusing  to  some  people  as  an 
arithmetical  problem  —  there  is  nothing  so 
entertaining  to  some  as  the  working  of  a 
chess  puzzle  ;  any  exercise  of  ingenuity 
which  consists  in  following  a  clue  to  pene- 
trate a  labyrinth  is  amusing  to  the  mind  of 
man;  and,  therefore,  1  presume  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  would  urge  that  this  treaty  with 
Portugal  bears  on  his  charge  was  this, 
that  it  is  part  of  the  gigantic  plan  which, 
had  matured  itself  in  my  mind  for  laying 
England  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Russia-— 
that  when  1  had  set  England  on  bad  terms 
with  every  other  country — when  I  had  em- 
broiled her  with  every  other  country  — 
when  1  had  prevented  her  from  having  the 
good  will  of  any  other  country — then  the 
time  would  come  that  I  should  lay  her  at 
the  feet  of  Russia,  and  no  mistake,  and 
there  would  be  an  end  of  England.  I  must 
own  that  when  that  day  of  trouble  comes^ 
when  the  last  die  shall  have  been  cast  for 
England — I  do  not  think  it  wiU  make  anj 
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real  difference  in  the  chances  of  life  in  this 
country  whether  the  monarohs  of  Portugal 
are  on  one  side  or  the  other.  I  really  think 
that,  except  as  a  very  minute  link  in  that 
most  extensive  chain  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  hcgirts  the  whole 
habitable  globe,  it  is  hardly  worth  dwelling 
upon  whether  the  friendship  or  hostility  of 
Portugal  is  on  one  side  or  the  other.  But 
if  it  were,  I  think  I  may  appeal  to  events 
which  took  place  at  no  distant  period  to 
show  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
conviction  which,  not  the  Government  of 
Portugal,  not  the  people,  but  the  slave* 
traders  —  the  pirates  of  Portugal— the 
basest  of  mankind  in  Portugal,  and  con- 
nected with  the  basest  of  mankind  in  other 
eountries;  whatever  irritation  these  wretch- 
es may  have  felt  in  consequence  of  the  ef- 
forts of  Europe  to  put  down  the  slave 
trade,  no  enlightened  statesman — no  good 
patriot — ^no  man  of  honour — need  allow  his 
mind  for  an  instant  to  be  poisoned  by  these 
insinuations,  but  remain  convinced  that 
what  has  been  done  is  for  the  true  interest 
of  Portugal;  that  the  friendship  of  England 
is  the  mainstay  of  the  existence  of  Portu- 
gal; and  that,  not  only  in  times  of  diffi- 
culty England  is  the  country  to  which 
Portugal  may  look  for  support,  but  is  also 
the  country  to  which  every  honest  and  pa- 
triotic man  can  look  in  times  of  prosperity 
for  friendly  relations.  I,  therefore,  utterly 
deny  that  the  exertions  which  England 
has  made  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  even 
as  regards  the  slave  trade  of  Portugal, 
have  injured  in  any  degree  her  interests  as 
depending  on  friendship  or  alliance,  politi- 
cal or  commercial,  with  other  countries. 
Next  come — 

"  Complaints  made  by  or  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Government  in  respect  of  the  capture 
and  condemnation  of  French  vessels  and  their 
cargoes,  under  pretext  or  in  consequence  of  their 
being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade." 

The  House  is  aware  that  in  1831  and 
1833  Earl  Grey's  Government  obtained 
from  the  Government  of  France  the  mu- 
tual right  of  search  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade.  It  was  a  great  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  France  for  very  obvious 
reasons.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  jea- 
lousy in  the  public  mind  of  France  with 
regard  to  any  interference  by  British  ships 
of  war  with  the  flag  of  France;  but  in  the 
early  days  of  the  revolution  which  took 
place  in  1830  many  circumstances  render- 
ed the  French  Government  willing  to  yield 
to  any  proper  views  which  the  English  Go- 
yenunent  might  express.      They  felt  a 


pleasure  in  concurring  with  us  in  a  mea-* 
sure  which  was  calculated  to  promote  the 
object  of  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
We  got  then  the  right  of  search  for  a  long 
while.  Nothing  happened  that  could  af- 
ford any  ground  of  complaint  to  either 
party;  but  it  is  true,  that  latterly — that  is 
to  say,  in  1838  and  1839 — there  were  one 
or  two  cases  of  French  vessels  as  to  which 
complaints  were  made  that  the  captures 
had  been  made  not  in  conformity  with  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty,  and  that  wrong 
had  been  done.  Those  complaints  were 
not  well-founded;  because  those  captures 
were  made,  not  under  the  treaty,  but  un- 
der the  municipal  laws,  in  consequence  of 
vessels  under  a  French  flag  having  come 
to  a  British  port  under  circumstances, 
which,  by  British  law,  rendered  them  lia- 
ble to  seizure  and  confiscation.  Whether 
the  judgment  of  the  courts  was  right  or 
wrong,  their  judgment  was  pronounced 
under  the  municipal  law  of  tho  country, 
and  not  under  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty.  But  those  Treaties  of  1831  and 
1833  are,  as  the  House  well  knows, 
suspended — the  provisions  were  suspend- 
ed by  the  Treaty  of  1845  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  which  is  now  the  go- 
verning condition  of  the  operations  of 
the  two  countries  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade.  By  the  Treaty  of 
1845  the  mutual  right  of  search  is  extend- 
ed for  five  years,  and  then,  if  no  agreement 
is  made,  for  ten  years  further;  and  then, 
if  no  agreement  is  made,  permanently.  So 
that  at  present  there  is  a  mutual  right  of 
search  between  France  and  England.  But 
here  again,  I  suppose,  the  hon.  Member 
would  urge  that  my  only  object  in  getting 
the  Treaty  of  1831  and  1833  for  the  mu- 
tual right  of  search  between  England  and 
France,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  was  not  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  itself,  but  a  wish,  by  a  somewhat  cir- 
cuitous course,  to  create  again  another 
enemy,  so  that  when  the  day  of  judgment 
came,  France  should,  like  Portugal,  aban- 
don England  to  her  fate.  Now  it  is  per- 
fectly well  known  that  this  convention  was 
the  fruit  of  friendship,  and  not  the  seed  of 
animosity.  The  instructions  which  were 
given  were  instructions  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty.  Those  instructions  are  not 
secret — they  have  been  laid  upon  the  table 
of  the  House — they  have  been  placed  be- 
fore Parliament;  and  if  there  are  any  pa- 
pers connected  with  them  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  use  in  exhibiting  the  views 
of  the  Qovemment,  I  shall  be  happy  to  lay 
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them  before  the  House.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, there  is  none.  They  have  all  been 
issued  virtually  on  the  assurance  of  trea- 
ties, and  were  the  common  instructions  to 
English  officers  and  the  officers  of  those 
Powers  with  whom  the  treaties  were  con- 
cluded. Then  we  come  to  the  questions  of 
the  several  treaties  concluded  between  the 
British  Government  and  the  republic  of 
Texas  on  the  same  subject  of  slavery,  and 
the  lien  of  British  subjects  on  the  lands  of 
Texas  to  the  amount  of  their  claims  on  the 
republic  of  Mexico.  The  House  is  aware 
that  the  province  of  Texas  having  been  in 
some  degree  settled  by  Mexicans,  declared 
herself  independent.  It  was  the  wish  of 
the  British  Government  to  induce  the 
people  of  Texas  to  remain  united  with 
Mexico;  but  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
British  Government  to  do  so.  The  next 
best  thing  which  appeared  to  the  British 
Government  that  they  could  effect  was,  to 
persuade  the  two  parties  to  separate  as 
friends,  and  not  to  go  to  war  together, 
which  would  lead  to  the  consequences  we 
foresaw,  and  which  have  since  been  the  re- 
sult. We  did  our  best  to  persuade  the 
Mexicans  that  they  had  no  chance  of  re- 
conquering Texas — that  their  best  hope 
was  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Texas  on  conditions.  We  told  them  that 
the  inevitable  result  of  a  protracted  refusal 
would  be,  that  the  United  States  would 
step  in  and  help  Texas,  and  that  that 
would  end  in  its  annexation  to  that  coun- 
try— that  it  was  far  better  for  the  Mexi- 
cans to  have  interposed  between  them  and 
their  powerful  neighbour  a  third  State,  not 
large  enough  to  be  dangerous,  but  which 
would  relish  its  own  independence,  and 
thereby  not  enter  into  hostilities  on  either 
side,  than  to  run  the  chance  of  bringing 
the  frontier  of  the  United  States  to  their 
own  door.  In  the  mean  time  other  Powers 
had  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
Texas;  and  it  occurred  to  us  that  Texas 
was  a  country  with  which  England  might 
have  valuable  relations,  looking  to  it  as 
likely  to  be  a  great  cotton-growing  coun- 
try. There  were  many  circumstances  which 
gave  us  an  interest  in  regulating  the  foot- 
ing on  which  our  subjects  should  trade 
with  Texas;  and  we  accordingly  consented 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  her, 
which  was,  in  fact,  an  acknowledgment  of 
her  independence.  I  think  we  did  perfectly 
right  in  that.  It  gave  the  best  chance,  if 
there  was  one,  of  inducing  the  people  of 
Texas  to  continue  an  independent  State; 
apd  as  long  as  they  did  so,  it  gave  a  secu- 


rity to  our  commerce  which  it  was  highlj 
desirable  our  subjects  should  enjoy.  But 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  found  fault 
with  me  for  not  having  obtained  a  stipula- 
tion from  Texas  that  slavery  should  not  be 
introduced  into  that  State.  The  simple 
answer  to  that  is,  that  Texas  would  not 
hear  of  it.  We  should  have  been  most  de- 
lighted to  have  obtained  that  concession; 
but  when  you  consider  that  the  great  bulk 
and  most  active  portion  of  the  Texans  were 
emigrants  from  the  United  States,  and  pro- 
bably from  the  southern  States,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  Texans  would  not  haye  paid 
such  a  price  for  our  acknowledgment  as 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  Wo  could  not  ob- 
tain it.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
says,  that  slavery  did  not  exist  by  the  law 
of  Mexico;  but  I  say  that,  considering  the 
circumstances  I  have  mentioned,  we  oould 
not  expect  that  the  Texans  would  under- 
take that  slavery  should  not  be  a  part  of 
their  social  condition.  We  did,  howeyer, 
take  the  only  precaution  in  our  power,  and 
one  which,  let  me  tell  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  and  the  House,  the  Texans 
were  very  little  disposed  to  grant.  We 
obtained  from  them  a  treaty  giving  a  right 
of  search  for  the  suppression  of  slavery. 
But  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other which  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  had  always  stood  upon — I  will  not 
say  always,  but  of  late  years— it  was  their 
determination  not  to  pei-mit  their  flag  to  be 
searched  by  cruisers  or  otherwise;  and, 
therefore,  obtaining  that  treaty  from  the 
American  settlers  in  Texas — an  American 
citizen  (General  Hamilton)  being  the  organ 
of  communication — was  certainly  a  conces- 
sion of  some  value,  and  showed  the  desire 
of  the  Texans  to  have  their  independence 
acknowledged.  But  there  was  another 
condition  which  they  acceded  to — that  if 
we  could,  within  a  certain  time,  persuade 
the  Mexican  Government  to  acknowledge 
their  independence,  they  would  take  upon 
themselves  a  portion  of  the  Mexican  debt; 
and  that  would  have  been  an  advantage 
to  those  British  creditors  of  Mexico  to 
whom  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  re- 
ferred. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
reproached  me  with  not  having  taken  care 
of  the  interests  of  British  trade.  I  have 
often  said  in  this  House  that  the  British 
Government  never  yet  have  come  to  a  de- 
termination to  take  up  as  a  Government  or 
international  question  the  claims  of  British 
creditors  on  foreign  Governments.  The 
time  may  come  when  Parliament  will  insist 
on  that  l^eing  done;  but  it  has  never  done 
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80  jet.  Subsequent  events  have  no  doubt 
shown,  that  even  the  chance  which  we 
thought  we  had  obtained  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  independence  of  Texas 
has  deceived  us,  and  that  that  country  is 
now  part  of  the  United  States;  but  it  is 
not  on  that  account  that  the  claims  of 
British  creditors  on  Mexico  is  altered. 
That  claim  is  on  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment and  the  Mexican  territory;  and  as 
far  as  anything  remains  to  Mexico,  that 
claim  is  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas.  How  far  those  claims 
may  be  practicable  or  not,  or  may  be 
affected  by  subsequent  transactions,  I  am 
sure  the  House  will  agree  that  this  is  not 
the  proper  occasion  to  inquire.  We  then 
come  to  the  award  rendered  by  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  as  to  the  Oregon  territory, 
and  the  measures  taken  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment for  securing  to  the  said  award 
its  due  effect.  Upon  that  point  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  made  one  of  the 
great  mistakes  which  he  made  in  the  course 
of  his  speech.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber said  this  was  a  case  in  which  there  was 
no  positive  criminality  on  my  part — that  I 
had  abandoned  the  definite  and  irrevocable 
settlement — these  were  the  words — of  a 
question  which  had  been  left  to  the  award 
of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  Sir,  I 
did  no  such  thing;  the  award  was  no  such 
thing.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  made 
his  award;  and  what  did  I  do  as  the  organ 
of  the  British  Government,  or  what  did  the 
British  Government  do  through  me  as  its 
organ  ?  We  received  that  award  from  the 
Hague  in  January,  1831 ;  a  few  weeks 
after  it  was  received  we  came  into  ofHce, 
and  without  the  least  delay  we  sent  it  off 
to  the  Goverumpnt  of  the  United  States, 
and  without  entering  into  any  of  the  ob- 
jections we  might  have  made  to  it,  we  ac- 
cepted it.  We  submitted  to  it  as  fitial  and 
conclusive,  and  though  it  involved  a  consi- 
derable sacrifice  of  territory  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, yet  we,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  ac- 
cepted it.  What  was  the  answer  of  the 
United  States?  They  rejected  it  from  the 
first  moment.  ["  No,  no  !"]  The  Minis- 
ter of  the  United  States  in  Holland  pro- 
tested against  it  from  the  first  moment. 
We  endeavoured  for  some  two  or  three 
years  to  persuade  them  to  accept  it ;  we 
persisted  in  arguing  with  them  that  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  rejected  it,  as  not 
Being  final  and  conclusive,  were  not  valid. 
They  objected  that  it  was  no  award ;  that 
instead  of  its  being  definite  and  irrevocable, 
it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  submis- 
VOkXCVU.    {JSSi} 


sion  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
was  merely  a  recommendation.  The  asser- 
tion, then,  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, that  the  award  which  was  final  and 
irrevocable  was  rejected,  is  perfectly  true; 
but  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  for 
me  must  substitute  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  But  after  that  Government 
had  for  some  length  of  time  persisted  in 
declining  that  arrangement,  we  said — "  If 
it  is  not  binding  upon  you,  it  is  not  binding 
upon  us,  and  we  are  therefore  free  land 
ready  to  negotiate  with  you  on  a  different 
basis."  We  accordingly  proposed  another 
basis  of  negotiation;  but  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  did  not  accept  it. 
That  negotiation  went  on  for  a  certain 
length  of  time ;  the  Government  was 
changed — we  went  out,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tamworth  came  in ;  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton  was  then  sent  out  to  the  United  States, 
and  he  made  an  arrangement  of  another 
kind,  in  which  something  more  was  con- 
ceded to  America  than  would  have  been 
her  share  by  the  award  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands.  I  think  the  course  we  pur- 
sued was  the  course  most  conducive  to  the 
maintenance  of  civil  relations  with  the 
United  States.  We  now  come  in  this 
great  pile  of  baggage  to  the  other  end  of 
the  train.  We  jump  from  America  to 
Persia.  The  next  complaint  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  is  the  selection,  in 
1834,  of  the  present  Schah  to  fill  the 
throne  of  Persia,  and  the  subsequent  rup- 
ture between  that  Power  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  particularly  as  to  the  part  taken 
by  tlie  Czar  of  Russia  respecting  it.  It  is 
known  that  during  the  life  of  the  late 
Schah  his  eldest  son  had  died  leaving 
children,  one  of  whom  was  the  present 
Schah;  and  when  the  old  Schah  died  there 
were  living  also  several  of  his  brothers. 
In  the  East  the  law  of  succession  is  not 
exactly  what  it  is  in  Europe.  The  succes- 
sion as  often  goes  through  brothers  of  the 
deceased,  whether  sovereign  or  individual, 
as  in  the  lineal  descent  through  his  eldest 
son;  but  I  believe  in  regard  to  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  the  choice  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  is  generally  considered  as 
settling  the  point.  Sometimes  an  adopted 
son,  having  no  relation  to  the  family.  Is 
the  choice.  Well,  during  the  life  of  the 
late  Schah  he  had  expressed  a  wish  that 
his  grandson  should  succeed  him,  and  he 
expressed  his  intention  of  so  settling  the 
crown.  That  wish  was  conveyed  to  the 
Russian  and  British  Governments.     Thq 
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former  Qovemment  expressed  its  willing- 
ness to  concur  in  support  of  that  choice; 
and  undoubtedly  the  British  Government 
thought  the  wisest  course  was  not  to  set 
itself  up  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
Schah  and  the  Russian  Government,  and  to 
support  another  candidate,  but  to  accede 
to  the  will  of  the  Schah,  and  to  support  the 
choice  he  had  determined  on  making.  If 
we  had  taken  an  opposite  course,  and  the 
Schah  had  died  without  anything  being 
done  in  the  interval,  there  might  have  been 
a  civil  war  in  Persia,  in  which  Russia 
might  have  stepped  in;  and,  as  is  well 
known  in  that  part  of  the  world,  the 
brother  who  might  have  been  put  up 
against  the  will  of  the  Schah  might  have 
lived  to  that  day,  but  he  never  would  have 
seen  the  end  of  it.  But  although  the  moral 
influence  of  Russia  and  England  concurred 
on  that  point,  there  was  a  contest,  which, 
however,  ended  in  favour  of  the  present 
Schah ;  yet  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
contends  that  the  selection  on  our  part 
destroyed  the  influence  of  England  with 
Persia.  That  influence  was  yielded,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  in  a  great  degree  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Russia :  but  why  ?  Not  because 
we  concurred  with  Russia  in  supporting 
the  will  of  the  late  Schah,  but  because  of 
the  unfortunate  war  that  broke  out  be- 
tween Russia  and  Persia  in  1825  or  1826, 
which  ended  in  Persia  ceding  to  Russia  a 
great  part  of  her  territory,  and  which  laid 
her  so  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Russia,  that 
Russia  stepped  in  and  naturally  obtained 
a  great  influence  in  Persia  to  her  advan- 
tage. But  Lord  Fitzgerald,  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Control,  ex- 
pressed no  such  opinion  as  that  which  was 
expressed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, that  the  interest  of  England  was  to 
exclude  Russia  from  all  influence  in  Persia. 
What  did  he  say  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1842, 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  course  of  a 
debate  on  this  subject  ?     He  said — 

"  That  wo  had  no  more  reason  to  fear  the  ma- 
chinations of  Russia  against  this  country  at  the 
Court  of  Teheran  than  in  any  other  quarter.  He 
was  sure  the  noble  Lord  would  be  glad  to  hear 
that  which  would  remove  the  fears  that  disturbed 
his  repose.  At  no  period  were  the  relations 
between  Groat  Britain  and  Russia  more  intimate 
and  amicable,  and  there  was  no  Court  in  the 
wbrld  in  which  the  diplomatic  agents  of  both 
countries  acted  with  more  cordiality  and  union 
than  at  Teheran.  Not  only  had  our  amicable  re- 
lations with  Russia  been  mainly  assisted  by  the 
Russian  Government" — 

and,  in  fact,  Lord  Fitzgerald  took  credit 
for  the  co-operation  of  Russia  in  regard  to 
Perdian  affairs,  instead  of  wishing,  as  the 


hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  do,  fttu- 
d  iusly  to  separate  her  from  Persia— bat 
he  said — 

— "  not  only  had  our  amicable  relations  with 
Persia  been  mainly  assisted  by  Russia,  but  frmn 
the  commencement  of  our  communication!  with 
the  Court  of  Teheran  the  most  uninterrupted 
harmony  had  prevailed  between  the  RuBsian  and 
British  Governments ;  and  he  trusted  that  that 
harmony  would  continue  to  prevail,  thereby  giTing 
an  assurance  of  the  union  of  those  two  great  em* 
pires,  which  was  as  necessary  to  the  preserratKm 
of  peace  in  the  East,  as  an  alliance  and  good  un- 
derstanding between  them  was  essential  to  eflbct 
and  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world. '* 

The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  made 
free  with  the  memories  of  some  departed 
personages,  yet  I  trust,  at  all  events,  when 
my  sentence  of  condemnation  has  been 
stuck  under  my  cape  (as  happens  to  Chineae 
oflenders),  that  his  wide  indignation  shall 
cease  to  be  brought  down  upon  others  with 
whom  I  have  co-operated.  I  can  only  sajy 
that  Lord  Fitzgerald,  at  the  time,  did 
think  that  the  alliance  of  Russia  might  be 
of  some  value  to  England.  I  now  come 
to  the  next  point  to  which  the  hon.  Mem* 
ber  adverted : — 

*'  The  treaty  signed  at  Lahore,  the  26th  Jvaim^ 
1838,  between  Lord  Auckland,  Runjit  Singh,  and 
Shah  Shoojah,  and  the  causes  of  or  reasons  for 
such  treaty ;  the  declaration  published  by  Lord 
Auckland  at  Senilah,  on  the  1st  October,  1638, 
and  the  causes  of  or  reasons  for  the  same ;  and 
the  military  and  other  operations  and  transae* 
tions  adopted  or  prosecuted  with  regard  to  the 
Affghans,  in  consequence  of  such  declimition ;  and 
the  measures  (if  any)  taken  by  the  British  €r0* 
vemment  with  reference  to  the  Czar  of  RussiAy 
and  his  relations  to  the  Affghan  people." 

This  opens  an  extensive  chapter  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House — the  Affghan 
war,  the  circumstances  that  led  to  it,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted.  I 
have  already  laid  on  the  table  most  ample 
documents  relative  to  and  explanatory  of 
those  transactions.  Everybody  will  re- 
member that  that  war  was  begun  by  an 
act  of  the  Schah  of  Persia,  who  invaded 
the  territory  of  Herat.  At  that  time  there 
were  many  good  men  in  England  who  had 
never  heard  of  Herat.  It  is  a  city  in 
Affghanistan,  nearest  the  frontier  of  Per- 
sia. The  Schah  had  long  entertained  an 
intention  to  march  upon  and  conouer  Herat. 
The  British  resident,  Sir  J.  M'Neile,  from 
the  first  moment  that  that  intention  was 
announced,  remonstrated  against  the  pro- 
ceeding. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman^ 
with  that  boldness  which  characterised  faia 
speech,  has  asserted  that  the  English  Go- 
vernment did  not  protest  against  the  at* 
tack  on  Herat  until  after  the  Feraian  army 
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had  been  despatched.     Why,  the  British 
Government    interposed  long  before  the 
troops  had  started  from  Teheran,  and  long 
before  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  put 
the  design  into  execution.     And  not  only 
that»  but  when  the  army  had  surrounded 
Herat,  and  had  commenced  the  siege,  Sir 
J.  M'Neile  went  to  the  camp,  and  endea- 
Toured  to  bring  about  an  accommodation 
between  the  parties.     No  one  can  forget 
the  grM>hic  and  picturesque  account  which 
Sir  J.  M'Neile  gave  of  the  night-move — of 
the  preparations  for  the  assault— of  his 
having   passed  through  the   Persian  in- 
trenchments  to  the  town — and  of  the  parley 
which  he  had  in  his  endeavours  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Affghans:  these  transactions 
are  all  recorded  and  have  been  before  the 
House  for  years  and  years;  and  yet,  in 
the  face  of  these  documents,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  dared  to  assert  that 
we  never  protested  against  the  invasion  on 
the  part  of  the  Schah  until  his  army  had 
been  defeated.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman will  have  an  opportunity  of  recon- 
ciling his  statements  and  the  fact.     I  con- 
fess I  am  utterly  unable  to  do  so.     The 
question  then  occurs,  was  it  against  the 
interests  of  England  that  the  Schah  should 
oonquer?     We  thought  it  was,  and  the 
Governor  General  of  India  was  of  the  same 
opinion;  and  we,  consequently,  took  those 
measures  which  we  thought  best  adapted, 
first    by  persuasion,   and   afterwards  by 
other  means,  to  induce  the  Schah  to  aban- 
don his  enterprise  and  to  retire  within  his 
own    territory.      Those    measures  were, 
finally,  successful.    The  Schah,  influenced 
to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  by  the  gallant 
and  protracted  resistance  of  the  Affghans, 
raised  the  siege  and  retreated.     I  do  not 
see,  however,  against  what  I  have  to  de- 
fend myself  in  tUs  respect,  or  in  what  way 
our  conduct  in  persuading  the  Schah  to 
relinquish  the  contemplated  conquest  of 
Herat  can  have  tended  to  advance  the 
power  and  interests  of  Russia.     I  could, 
indeed,  understand  such  a  result  attending 
the  success  of  that  enterprise.     I  could 
understand    it   being    an   advantage    to 
Russia,  if  she  should  entertain  hostile  in- 
tentions towards  England,  to  have  the  rule 
of  Persia,  a  small  Power,  if  within  her 
control,  extended  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
direction  of  our  possessions  in  India;  but 
I  cannot  comprehend  any  benefit  being  de- 
rived to  Russia  from  failure  on  the  part  of 
Fer»a.     We  then  come  to  the  Affghan 
war,  of  which  the  Persian  attack  on  Herat 
was  part  land  parcel.    The  chiefs  in  the 


eastern  portions  of  Affghanistan  were  in 
concert  with  the  Persians  in  the  meditated 
movement,  and  it  was  thought  necessary, 
for  the  interests  of  this  country,  and  for 
the  better  defence  of  our  Indian  empire, 
to  send  an  expedition  into  Cabul  and  Oan- 
dahar  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  those 
chiefs  who  were  hostile  to  England,  and 
of  investing  in  their  authority  those  who 
were  believed  to  be  more  friendly  to  us. 
The  subject  has  frequently  been  discussed 
in  the  House,  and  it  is  well  known  on  what 
grounds  the  expedition  was  undertaken. 
The    hon.   and    learned  Gentleman    has 
founded  upon  these  transactions  a  charge 
not  only  against  myself  but  against  other 
Members  of  the  Government  of  that  day, 
of  having  perverted  the  documents  which 
were  laid  before  Parliament,  of  having  sup- 
pressed many  passages  in  the  despatches 
forwarded  to  us,  and  of  thus  having  acted 
disingenuously  by  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try.  That  charge  has  more  than  once  been 
urged  against  us:  it  was  brought  forward 
frequently  in  the  debates  upon  those  im- 
portant matters.     We  all  took  part  in  the 
discussion.    My  right  hon.  Friend  Sir  John 
Hobhouse,  who  was  then  out  of  office,  but 
at  the  same  time  felt  himself  bound  to  de- 
fend his  own  conduct  and  .the  acts  of  the 
Government  of  which  ho  was  a  Member, 
replied  to  the  accusation;  and  I  affirm,  if 
any  man  will  give  himself  the  trouble  of 
referring  to  those  debates,  as  recorded  in 
Hansard,  respecting  the  despatches  of  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes,  he  will  see  that  it  is 
not  true  to  assert  that  the  papers  produced 
to  the  House  did  not  contain  a  faithful  re- 
port of  the  opinions  which  that  Gentleman 
gave   to   the   Governor  General  and  the 
Board  of  Control.     I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  Sir  A.  Burnes  did  not  himself  subse- 
quently alter  those  opinions;  but  the  pas- 
sages omitted  contained  opinions  on  sub- 
jects irrelevant  to  the  question  at  issue; 
and  when  the  House  remembers  how  much 
Government  is  blamed  for  printing  matters 
which  do  not  bear  upon  the  question,  and 
how  liable  it  is  to  the  charge  of  endeavour- 
ing to  obscure  the  understanding  of  Mem- 
bers, the  House  will  be  of  opinion  that  we 
were  not  wrong  in  striking  out  such  pas- 
sages as  were  irrelevant  and  unimportant. 
And  the  House  will  be  more  inclined  to  be 
of  this  opinion  when  they  recollect  that 
Lord  Fitzgerald,  then   President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  having  access  to  these 
documents,  felt  himself  bound  to  state  that 
he  could  not  find  any  trace  on  the  part  of 
the  then  Qovemment  of  concealing  or  mis- 
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representing  the  facts.  Sir,  if  any  such 
thing  had  heen  done,  what  was  to  prevent 
the  two  adverse  Governments  who  suc- 
ceeded us  in  power— one  of  which  endured 
for  five  years — from  proclaiming  the  fact 
and  producing  the  real  documents  ?  The 
next  point  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
referred  was  the  occupation  of  Aden  hy 
the  naval  and  military  forces  of  Great 
Britain.  1  do  not  know  whether  any  pa- 
pers laid  upon  the  tahle  of  the  House  upon 
this  subject  have  been  read  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman;  but  papers  were  laid  upon  it  in 
the  year  1839,  in  which  he  would  find  it 
stated,  that  upon  certain  considerations 
Aden  was  handed  over  to  us  by  the  na- 
tive chiefs  to  whom  it  belonged.  It  was 
valuable  to  us  as  a  half-way  station  be- 
tween the  Red  Sea  and  our  Indian  em- 
pire, as  a  place  to  touch  at  to  take  in  coal 
and  other  necessaries ;  it  may  become  yet 
a  great  commercial  station  ;  I  believe  it  is 
an  acquisition  very  useful  to  us  ;  but  how 
that  acquisition  is  to  promote  the  Russian 
interest,  I  believe  the  hon.  Gentleman  will 
find  it  very  difficult  to  prove.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  next  referred  to  the  thirty- 
fourth  charge,  namely — 

"  The  assertion  of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal 
jurisdiction  advanced  by  or  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  of  Portugal,  or  the  Viceroy  of  the  said 
Crown,  in  Goa,  over  the  persons  and  properties 
of  Roman  Catholics,  being  natural-born  Britisii 
subjects,  within  British  India  ;  and  the  measures 
(if  any)  taken  by  the  British  Government  to  re- 
press or  maintain  the  assertion  of  such  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  the  charges  (if  any)  preferred  against 
the  said  Viceroy,  of  being  engaged  in  collusion 
or  conspiracy  with  the  deposed  Rajah  of  Sattara, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain 
and  its  sovereignty  within  India;  and  the  mea- 
sures (if  any)  taken  by  the  British  Government 
generally  thereupon,  and  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  said  Crown  of  Portugal,  and  its  re- 
sponsibility for  the  same." 

I  certainly  am  surprised  at  the  name  of 
the  Rajah  of  Sattara  being  mixed  up  in 
this  matter,  though  I  do  not  recollect  that 
the  hon.  Member  made  any  particular  re- 
mark on  that  subject.  I  must  say  that 
there  are  differences  between  Portugal  and 
the  East  India  Company  regarding  the 
spiritual  supremacy  over  Catholics  exer- 
cised in  that  part  of  the  empire;  it  is  a 
question  with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do, 
upon  which  I  have  no  knowledge,  although 
communications  upon  the  matter  have  pass- 
ed instrumentally  through  my  hands.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say  in  what  state  those 
matters  now  are.  All  questions  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical or  spiritual  nature  concern  me 
very  little,  except  as  they  are  brought  to 


bear  upon  temporal  matters.  This  ques- 
tion was,  however,  entirely  confined  to  the 
India  Company  and  the  Government  of 
Portugal.  I  come  now  to  the  next  point 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  charge  : — 

"  The  mission  of  the  late  Lord  Napier  to  China 
in  1834,  and  the  failure  thereof,  and  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  such  failure  ;  and  the  mea- 
sures (if  any)  adopted  by  the  British  Government 
by  reason  thereof ;  also,  the  seizure  and  confisca- 
tion of  British  property,  and  imprisonment  of 
British  subjects,  in  China  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment  in  1838  and  1830,  by  reason  or  on  pretext 
of  breaches  of  revenue  laws,  and  the  measures 
(if  any)  taken  by  the  British  Government,  in  con- 
sequence of  such  seizure,  confiscation,  and  im- 
prisonment; also  the  military  and  naval  opera- 
tions prosecuted  by  the  British  Government  in 
1839,  1840,  and  1841,  in  China,  or  upon  the 
coasts  thereof;  also,  the  treaty  signed  at  Nankin 
on  the  29th  day  of  August,  1842,  and  the  mea- 
sures (if  any)  taken  by  the  British  Government 
under  the  same,  and  the  results  and  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  said  treaty." 

Now,  from  time  to  time,  very  full  informa- 
tion relating  to  these  matters  has  been 
laid  before  Parliament.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Lord  Napier  was  sent  out  as 
British  representative  at  Canton;  that  a 
dispute  arose  between  him  and  the  Chi- 
nese authorities  upon  a  question  of  eti- 
quette ;  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Can- 
ton ;  that  he  was  then  suffering  under  a 
violent  attack  of  fever ;  that  the  vessel  in 
which  he  was  being  conveyed  was  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  Chinese  junks ;  that 
the  people  on  board  of  those  junks  kept  up 
a  beating  of  the  gongs  night  and  day; 
that  this  aggravated  the  sufferings  of  all 
kinds  which  he  was  compelled  to  endure ; 
and  that,  eventually,  he  fell  a  victim,  while 
in  the  Canton  river,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
public  duties.  The  British  Government, 
on  receiving  this  information,  did  nothing 
more  than  send  out  a  general  remonstrance. 
It  was  not  considered  a  case  sufficiently 
clear  and  well-founded  to  justify  a  recourse 
to  hostile  proceedings  against  the  Chinese. 
We  trusted  that  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  power  of  England,  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  Englishmen  in  their  commercial 
dealings,  would  in  time  lead  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  any  ground  of  complaint  on  our 
part  against  the  Chinese.  Our  forbear- 
ance was  misunderstood,  and  after  this 
there  occurred  the  seizure  and  imprison* 
ment  of  some  British  merchants,  with  the 
threat  of  putting  them  to  death  if  they  did 
not  deliver  up  all  the  opium  of  which  they 
were  in  possession,  or  of  which  they  ex- 
pected to  become  possessed ;  then  followed 
the  demand  for  satisfaction,  and  the  refu- 
sal of  that  demand  by  the  Chinese  Goyeni* 
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ment;  and  then  ensued  those  naval  and 
military  operations,  which,  heing  entirely 
successful,  led  to  the  Treaty  of  Nankin 
and  a  supplementary  treaty,  hy  which  our 
position  in  China  was  greatly  improved,  and 
by  which  we  obtained  access  to  an  additional 
number  of  ports,  and  secured,  so  far  as  any 
treaty  could  secure,  privileges  and  securi- 
ties to  the  British  merchants  trading  to 
China.  Well,  I  really  do  not  know  what 
is  the  charge  that  is  to  be  founded  on 
these  transactions.  The  hon.  Member  may 
think  we  were  not  sufficiently  energetic 
in  the  first  instance,  and  that  we  passed 
over  too  calmly  the  death  of  Lord  Napier. 
I  am  bound  to  say,  however,  that,  there 
were  circumstances  connected  with  that 
affair  which  would  not  perhaps  have  afford- 
ed us  sufficient  reason  for  a  declaration  of 
war.  Lord  Napier,  no  doubt,  was  very  ill 
used;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  Lord 
Napier  acted  with  a  prudent  judgment  in 
insisting,  with  such  a  people  as  the  Chi- 
nese, upon  certain  diplomatic  privileges 
and  honours.  If  we  did  err  in  refus- 
ing to  take  our  stand  upon  such  a  case, 
we  erred  upon  the  side  of  peace  and  for- 
bearance; and,  at  any  rate,  I  think  the 
country  at  large  will  not  find  fault  with  us 
for  having  committed  that  error.  When 
the  second  question  arose,  and  a  gross  out- 
rage was  perpetrated  upon  some  British 
subjects,  and  upon  an  officer  of  the  British 
Crown,  under  circumstances  where  it  could 
not  be  shown  that  they  had  been  guilty  of 
a  want  of  judgment,  we  thought  that  the 
time  was  come  when  the  British  Govern- 
ment must  determine  whether  it  would 
abandon  its  subjects  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Chinese,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it 
would  display  such  a  force  as  would  con- 
vince that  people  of  our  power  and  of  our 
determination  to  protect  our  subjects  en- 
gaged in  lawful  commerce  even  in  the  re- 
motest quarters  of  the  globe.  Our  opera- 
tions succeeded.  Is  it  with  the  success  of 
those  operations  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
is  disposed  to  find  fault  ?  The  Treaty  of 
Nankin  was  drawn  up  in  conformity  with 
the  instructions  I  sent  out;  and  1  there- 
fore admit  myself  to  be  responsible  in  a 
great  part  for  the  provisions  of  that  treaty. 
And  BQch  was  the  feeling  in  this  country 
with  regard  to  the  advantages  which  we 
gained  by  the  Treaty  of  Nankin,  that 
when  Sir  H.  Pottinger  returned  home, 
after  concluding  the  negotiation,  he  made 
aa  it  were  a  triumphal  procession  through 
ibf  kingdom.  Men  who  were  engaged  in 
comnerce,  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 


other,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  praises 
and  honours  they  heaped  upon  him;  and 
their  admiration  of  his  conduct  was  only 
second  to  the  sense  which  the  Government 
entertained  of  his  services.  There  were 
not  two  opinions  on  the  subject;  or,  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  differed  from 
the  nation,  he  kept  his  sentiments  to  him- 
self. I  do  not  pretend  to  take  to  myself 
the  exclusive  merit  of  that  treaty.  I  sent 
out,  before  I  left  office,  the  instructions  on 
which  mainly  it  was  based;  but  the  Go- 
vernment which  succeeded,  and  which 
adopted  those  instructions,  is  entitled  to 
an  equal  share  of  the  applause.  If,  there- 
fore, there  is  to  be  any  censure  cast  upon 
us  for  that  transaction,  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  must,  in  justice,  extend  his 
axe  to  the  heads  of  those  who  consummated 
what  I  commenced.  By  this  treaty  those 
ports,  to  the  north  of  Canton,  were  opened 
to  England  which  had  never  before  been 
accessible,  and  with  which  I  was  told  com- 
mercial intercourse  was  most  desirable; 
and  as  to  one  of  them,  the  port  of  Shang- 
hea,  I  am  happy  to  say  the  expectations 
formed  of  the  advantages  of  free  commerce 
here  have  been  amply  realised,  the  traffic 
between  England  and  Shanghea  increasing 
every  year  with  a  most  rapid  progression. 
Then  we  come  to 

— "  the  publication,  in  1836  and  1837,  of  a  pe- 
riodical called  the  "  Portfolio,"  and  also  the  ac- 
counts of  the  cost  of  printing  and  publishing  the 
same;  also,  all  applications  made  to  the  Treasury 
or  other  departments  by  any  person  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  said  periodical  or  accounts;  and  also 
the  measures  (if  any)  taken  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  thereupon;  and  also  copies  of  all 
affidavits  filed  and  proceedings  had  in  1837  and 
1838  in  the  matter  of  a  criminal  information 
against  one  Walker  for  a  libel  on  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  at  Constantinople,  and  of  the 
measures  (if  any)  taken  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, or  by  the  British  Ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, in  consequence  thereof;  also,  copies  of 
all  documents  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Du  Plat  to  be  the  British 
Consul  at  Warsaw,  and  of  Mr.  Fonblanque  to  be 
the  British  Consul  at  Belgrade,  and  of  all  corre- 
spondence with  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Forces  in  1839  on  the  subject  of  the  military 
promotion  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Du  Plat." 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  publication,  I 
have  a  statement  to  make.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Stafford  represented  me  as 
the  publisher  of  the  **  Portfolio."  I  beg 
emphatically  to  repudiate  the  fathership 
which  he  would  force  upon  me.  But  he 
stated  that  the  way  in  which  the  docu- 
ments published  in  the  **  Portfolio'*  were 
obtained  was  this — that  Count  Zamoyski 
had  placed  in  my  hands  a  collection  of  de« 
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Bpatches  and  other  documents,  which  hav- 
ing heen  in  the  Foreign  Office  of  Warsaw, 
were  carried  off  when  the  Provisional 
Polish  Government  was  hroken  up — that  I 
bad  kept  them  for  two  years,  and  then 
that  the  late  King  had  compelled  me  to 
give  them  up  to  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Urquhart),  in  order  that  he  might  puhHsh 
them.  Now,  I  am  surprised  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  should  have  stated  so  much 
which  was  correct,  in  one  respect  at  least, 
and  mingle  with  it  so  much  that  was  incor- 
rect. It  is  true  th^t  these  documents  were 
taken  away  from  Warsaw  on  the  occasion 
describ^.  The  way  in  which  they  origin- 
ally came  there  was  this: — The  Grand 
Duke  Constantino  was  the  Governor  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  and  the  Emperor 
showed  great  respect  and  consideration  for 
bim,  insomuch  that  copies  used  to  be  sent 
from  St.  Petersburgh  of  all  documents 
of  interest  connected  with  the  empire.  A 
number  of  these  papers  then  were  carried 
off  at  the  fall  of  Warsaw.  It  was  in  the 
year  1834,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
that  a  Polish  gentleman  informed  me  that 
these  dooiunents  contained  very  many  im- 
portant and  interesting  secrets.  I  said 
that  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  them, 
and  would  return  them  into  the  hands  from 
which  I  received  them.  Well,  they  were 
brought  to  me.  I  was  much  occupied  at 
the  time,  and  I  had  no  leisure  to  go 
through  them.  I  gave  them,  therefore, 
to  Mr.  Backhouse  to  look  over,  and  desired 
bim  to  point  out  to  me  any  particular 
documents  which  might  be  particularly  in- 
teresting. He  did  so,  and  laid  before  me 
one  which  I  read.  The  rest  I  put  into  a 
drawer  in  my  private  residence,  and  there 
they  lay  from  November,  1834,  until  early 
in  the  spring  of  1835,  when,  being  still  out 
of  office,  a  Polish  gentleman  came  to  me, 
and  after  satisfying  me  that  he  was  autho- 
rised to  make  the  request,  demanded  back 
the  papers  which  had  been  placed  in  my 
hands.  I  unlocked  the  drawer  of  the  bu- 
reau, and  gave  him  the  documents — he  took 
them  away — and  from  that  time  to  this, 
with  the  exception  of  the  single  paper  to 
which  I  have  referred,  I  have  never  seen 
one  of  them.  It  is,  therefore,  untrue  that 
I  gave  them  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Staf- 
ford, or  that  I  was  compelled  by  the  late 
King  to  do  so.  It  was  not  from  me  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  received  those  papers. 
Well,  such  being  the  case,  I  have  only  to 
repeat  that  I  only  read  one  despatch,  con- 
taining an  account  of  a  conference  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Earl  of 


Aberdeen,  about,  if,  I  mistake  not,  the 
blockade  of  the  Dardanelles.  I  knew  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford  was  about 
to  translate  a  German  work  which  appear- 
ed at  the  time,  and  which  contained  a 
collection  of  similar  diplomatic  documents 
found  at  Berlin.  [Mr.  Uaquhabt  :  The 
task  was  proposed  to  me  from  the  Foreign 
Office,  but  I  never  entertained  any  such 
project.]  Well,  one  day  Count  Zamoyski 
came  to  me  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
said,  *' Have  you  seen  this  publication?" 
at  the  same  time  producing  a  smaU  pamph^ 
let— in  fact,  the  first  number  of  the  "Port- 
foUo.'*  I  said,  "  What  is  it?"  and  he 
showed  it  to  me.  The  number  contained 
one  of  the  documents  which  I  had  return- 
ed as  I  have  stated — and  that  was  the  first 
I  ever  knew,  not  only  of  the  **  Portfolio," 
but  of  any  intention  to  publish  any  such 
periodical;  and  from  that  time  forward, 
though  I  have  the  same  sort  of  knowledge 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford  was  the 
editor  of  the  work  as  most  people  have  as 
to  who  is  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  or 
Quarterly  Review,  I  utterly  deny  that  the 
*'  Portfolio  "  was  published  under  my  au- 
thority, that  I  ever  sanctioned  it,  or  that 
I  ever  had  any  communication  with  the 
publisher  upon  the  subject.  When  the 
**  Portfolio  "  was  going  on,  Mr.  Strange^ 
ways,  my  own  private  secretary,  and  a 
gentleman  in  the  habit  of  holding  intimate 
communication  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stafford,  and  who,  I  suppose,  knew  the 
existence  of  the  document  in  question — 
indeed  he  must  have  done  so — brought  me 
one  day  one  of  these  despatches.  He  said, 
'*  Here  is  a  curious  despatch  which  is 
about  to  be  published;  would  you  like  to 
read  it?"  I  looked  at  it,  and  saw  that  it 
was  the  despatch  which  I  had  read  before. 
Now,  it  has  been  said  by  the  hon.  Member 
that  the  editor  of  the  '*  Portfolio  "  never 
published  a  document  without  my  signature 
and  initials.  That  I  utterly  deny — I  deny 
that  I  had  anything  to  do  with  the  docu- 
ments published  at  all,  except  as  respects 
this  despatch.  Well,  I  read  it,  and  said, 
'*  There  are  one  or  two  passages  which  I 
should  like  omitted."  I  marked  them  in 
pencil,  and  whether  I  added  my  initiab  I 
really  cannot  tell.  The  passage  was  one 
which  contained  what  I  conceived  to  be  an 
unjust  reflection  upon  two  Members  of  the 
Government  in  power  at  the  time  the  trans- 
action took  place.  They  were  my  political 
opponents;  but  I  thought  it  right  to  omit 
a  portion  of  a  despatch  written  after  a  hps- 
tile  interview  by  statesmen  of  a  £6r«ga 
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Power — ^passages  which,  had  they  them- 
selves  to  rewrite,  would  probably  have 
been  very  differently  couched.  The  sole 
exercise  of  influence  on  my  part,  then,  as 
connected  with  the  **  Portfolio,"  was  to 
request  the  omission  of  this  passage.  This 
IB  really  all  I  know  of,  or  had  to  do  with, 
the  **  Portfolio."  The  hon.  Member,  how- 
QYer — ^for  what  reasons  I  know  not— tried 
bard  to  connect  the  Foreign  Office  with 
Uiat  publication,  and  a  long  correspondence 
with  him  upon  the  subject  tooK  place. 
That  correspondence  was  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day;  and  I  will  just  read 
a  passage  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Backhouse,  bearing  upon  the  connexion 
which  he  had,  as  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
with  the  **  Portfolio."  It  was  dated  Liver- 
pool, 24th  January,  1839,  and  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  I  haye  said  that  I  hare  nothing  to  retract  in 
the  inbftanee  of  the  statements  which  I  made 
from  memory  in  my  letter  of  the  2nd  of  August, 
with  regard  to  the  publication  called  the  '  Port- 
folio ;'  and  I  again  assert,  that  I  steadily  refused, 
throughout  the  whole  of  our  yerbal  communica- 
tion, to  assume  any  of  the  authority,  or  to  accept 
any  of  the  responsibility,  which  you  so  pertina- 
oionaly  strove  in  that  conversation  to  force  upon 
me.  That  such  was  really  the  issue  of  our  con- 
versation would  indeed  be  manifest  even  from  the 
step  which  you  took  immediately  after  it  was 
ended,  as  may  be  collected  from  the  nature  and 
eontenta  of  the  first  of  the  two  letters  which  you 
hafe  mroduced,  dated  tho  1st  of  January.  You 
have  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  from  me  the 
official  sanction  which  you  professed  to  require  ; 
and,  having  fkiled  in  that  attempt,  and  time  press- 
ing, you  were  driven  to  make  trial  of  another 
eoarsd— that  of  referring  the  matter  to  Lord  Pal- 
mertton;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the 
Slst  of  December,  you  transmitted  to  me,  from 
your  private  residence,  a  packet  purporting  to 
contain  that  reference,  which  I  was  to  forward 
to  his  Lordship,  who  was  then  out  of  town.  Can 
more  oonolnsive  evidence  be  required  than  was 
afforded  bv  this  sten,  that  you  had  failed  to  obtain 
from  me  the  official  sanction  and  authority  which 
you  had  evinced  so  much  anxiety  to  obtain  with 
the  least  possible  loss  of  time  ?  But  your  packet 
for  Lord  Palmerston  was  sent  to  me  at  too  late 
an  hour  to  be  forwarded  to  his  Lordship  the  same 
night;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  following  morning  I 
returned  it  to  you  in  my  letter  of  tho  1st  January, 
with  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  its  not  having 
beeo  forwarded.  After  this  we  had  no  further 
whal  0ommanication  during  the  progress  of  this 
affun  All  the  subsequent  communications  re- 
specting it  were  in  writing.  And  by  your  reply 
to  my  letter  of  the  1st  of  January,  in  which  you 
seat  hack  to  me  your  papers  a  second  time,  and 
in  whiflh  you  represented  the  amount  of  the  pecu- 
niary lots  wMoh  you  would  individually  sustain 
by  the  least  further  delay  in  the  forthcoming 
number  of  the  "  Portfolio" — and,  further,  by  my 
hasty  rejoinder  of  the  same  evening,  finally  re- 
tttmlBf  the  papers  to  you,  the  whole  proceeding 
WM  ctoiod.    ThMe  written  conununioationB  from 


me,  when  read  with  reference  to  the  hoiB  which 
preceded  them,  and  to  tho  requisition  contained 
in  your  answer  to  the  first  of  them,  will  be  found 
to  imply  no  change  in  the  determination  which  I 
had  previously  declared  to  you  in  our  verbal  com- 
munication. They  show,  on  the  contrary,  that  I 
continued  to  tho  last  to  decline  to  exercise  autho- 
rity, or  to  incur  responsibility,  with  respect  to 
any  insertion  in  the  "  Portfolio."  It  will  further 
be  seen,  by  my  first  letter  of  the  Ist  of  January, 
that  the  only  suggestion  which  I  made  to  you 
with  reference  to  the  question,  whether  you  should 
publish  your  paper  or  withdraw  it,  was  adverse 
to  the  publication  of  that  paper ;  but  still  on 
grounds  wholly  unconnected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  *♦  Portfolio" — whilst  your  letter  of 
the  1st  of  January  will  show  that  you,  on  the  con- 
trary, argued  against  the  effect  of  my  suggestion, 
and  stated  your  reason  for  thinking  that  the  pub- 
lication which  you  desired,  and  which  you  even- 
tually efTected,  *  might  be  ventured.' " 

Then,  Sir,  I  say  I  am  free  from  either 
merit  or  blame  as  to  the  **  Portfolio." 
After  this,  however,  I  appointed  the  hon. 
Member  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Embassy  at 
Constantinople;  and  I  well  recollect  that 
when  he  was  going  I  said  to  him,  **  I  do  ' 
not  ask  whether  you  were  or  were  not 
the  editor  of  the  '  Portfolio.'  "  The  fact 
was,  that  I  sent  him,  notwithstanding  my 
convictions  upon  the  subject.  For  my- 
self I  had  never  even  been  considted  as 
to  whether  any  such  publication  should 
ever  be  issued.  It  contained  some  vio- 
lent attacks  upon  Mr.  Poidett  Thompson, 
which  would  certainly  never  have  been 
made  in  any  publication  over  which  I  had 
any  influence.  And  when,  therefore,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  applied  to  me  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  publication,  I  certamly  de- 
clined to  disburse  them.  I  really  cannot 
enter  into  the  question  between  the  hon. 
Member  and  Colonel  De  Plat.  It  is  a 
question  of  private  disputes  and  newspaper 
controversies,  which  I  must  leave  as  I  find 
it.  We,  therefore,  come  to  the  next  charge. 
And  I  find  that  the  hon.  Member  moves 
for— 

**  Copies  or  despatches  of  the  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce signed  between  the  Crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  tho  Free  City  of  Frankfort  on  tho  13th 
May,  1832 ;  and  of  all  correspondence  from  the 
year  1833,  inclusive,  relating  to  the  said  treaty, 
or  to  the  surrender  or  relinquishment  by  the  Bri- 
tish Government  of  British  rights  under  the  said 
treaty,  or  to  the  fitcilitation  of  the  accession  of 
the  said  Freo  City  to  the  Prussian  CuBtoms' 
Union." 

Now,  Sir,  the  history  of  that  treaty  is 
this.  The  Prussian  Commercial  League 
was  formed.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  that  League  which  was  in  the 
sUghtest  degree  hostile  to  British  interests, 
for  anything  which  tends  to  unite  Germany 
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into  one  body  commercial,  must  be  favour- 
able for  the  commercial  interests  of  Eng- 
land. Because  by  throwing  down  all  those 
internal  custom-houses,  spread  out  like  the 
cells  of  a  honeycomb,  you  throw  open  the 
circulation  of  foreign  commodities  over  a 
large  extent  of  country.  But  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  League  was,  that  it  adopted 
for  its  general  tariff  the  high  tariff  of 
Prussia,  and  so  far  it  was  injurious  to 
British  interests.  The  tariff,  at  that  time, 
of  some  of  the  other  States  was  much 
lower  than  the  tariff  of  Prussia;  but  it  was 
the  latter  which  the  League  adopted. 
One  of  the  points  of  commercial  inter- 
course which  it  was  important  to  keep 
open  was  the  free  city  of  Frankfort ;  and 
it  was  thought  that  if  it  could  be  kept  out 
of  the  union,  it  would  become  a  convenient 
depot  for  British  commodities,  and  facili- 
tate their  transmission  through  Germany; 
and  the  Government  of  Frankfort  coin- 
cided with  this  opinion,  and  sent  over  an 
agent  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
and — I  hope  the  House  will  not  smile — one 
also  of  navigation,  for  although  no  sea- 
borne ship  could  approach  Frankfort,  still 
the  British  flag  might  by  chance  reach  its 
waters.  Well,  we  willingly  acceded  to  the 
proposal,  and  the  treaty  was  concluded. 
It  was,  however,  found  to  be  no  defence 
against  the  influence  of  the  restrictive  cir- 
cle with  which  Frankfort  was  surrounded; 
and  after  some  lapse  of  time  the  Govern- 
ment of  Frankfort  sent  another  envoy, 
urging  the  British  Government  to  consent 
to  rescinding  the  treaty,  when,  flnding 
that  there  was  no  earthly  use,  either  to 
us  or  to  Frankfort,  in  keeping  up  the 
treaty,  we  willingly  consented  to  release 
them  from  its  obligations,  which  consti- 
tuted the  bar  to  Frankfort  joining,  as  it 
was  compelled  to  do,  the  League.  This 
is  the  history  of  the  commercial  treaty 
with  Frankfort — this  was  the  way  in  which 
it  begun  and  ended;  and  I  think  that  we 
exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  Well,  then  comes 
the  clause  of  the  hon.  Member's  Motion 
which  requires  returns — 

**  Of  all  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the 
appointment  of  the  right  hon.  Sir  Stratford  Can- 
ning to  be  the  British  Ambassador  at  the  Court 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  causes  of  the  said 
appointment  being  rescinded,  and  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Durham  being  appointed  to  the  same  post  in 
his  stead." 

On  this  point  the  hon.  Member  has  made 
some  considerable  mistakes.  He  said, 
that  for  three  or  four  days  I  was  virtually 
out  of  oflice,  in  consequence  of  the  displea- 


sure of  the  late  King,  excited  by  my  hav- 
ing set  aside  Sir  Stratford  Canning  before 
he  was  objected  to  by  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  by  having  recommended 
the  late  Earl  of  Durham  as  a  more  advis« 
able  representative  in  his  room.  It  often 
happens  that  people  mistake  what  they 
wish  for  what  has  happened.  When  the 
hon.  Member  tells  me  of  the  intention 
which  existed  on  the  part  of  the  King  of 
removing  me  from  office,  I  do  not  knoir 
whether  he  heard  it  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stafford,  or  from  his  late  Majesty's 
Private  Secretary.  I  can  assure  him  I 
heard  the  information  for  the  first  time, 
and  that  I  slept  unconscious  of  the  danger, 
although  now  fully  awakened  to  it,  just  as 
people  start  to  see  in  the  day  the  gulf 
which  they  have  crossed  by  a  single  pknk 
at  night.  The  facts  connected  with  the 
two  appointments  are  simply  these.  When 
we  came  into  office  in  18d0,  Lord  Heytes-> 
bury  was  British  Ambassador  at  St.  Pe* 
tersburgh.  Having  a  high  opinion  of  the 
diplomatic  talent  and  extremely  concilia- 
tory manners  of  the  noble  Lord,  it  was  my 
wish,  and  that  of  my  Colleagues,  that  he 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  remain  notwith- 
standing the  change  of  Government.  The 
noble  Lord  consented,  and  for  some  time 
remained  there,  until  the  state  of  his  health, 
compelled  him  to  retire,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  choose  another  Ambassador. 
I,  therefore,  recommended  to  the  King 
Sir  Stratford  Canning  as  a  proper  person 
for  the  office;  and  His  Majesty  being 
pleased  graciously  to  approve  of  him,  he 
was  named  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Russia.  It  is  well  known,  and  therefore  I 
have  no  difficulty  in  mentioning  it,  that 
objections  resting  on  unfounded  prejudices, 
and  without  any  distinct  ground  having 
been  ever  found  for  them,  were  enter- 
tained  by  the  Emperor  toward  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning,  and  we  were  informed  he 
would  not  be  received  at  that  time  by  the 
Court.  It  would  of  course  have  been  very 
unwise  on  the  part  of  the  British  Goverti- 
ment  to  have  endeavoured  to  force  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  on  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia as  a  representative,  when  ne,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  said  he  would  not  receive  him  at 
his  Court;  and  Sir  Stratford  Canning  ac* 
cordingly  did  not  go  to  Russia.  From 
October,  1832,  to  November,  1834,  no 
Ambassador  was  sent  to  Russia.  The  Bri- 
tish Government  said  they  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  send  an  Ambassador  who 
would  not  be  received,  having  no  power  to 
force  him  on  the  Court;  but  as  they  did 
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not  think  the  objections  well  founded, 
they  would  not  appear  to  acquiesce  in 
them  by  sending  another  person;  and  con- 
sequently there  was  only  a  Charge  d'Af- 
faires  at  St.  Petersburgh  during  the  period 
in  question.  At  the  end  of  this  time  our 
Government  went  out,  and  were  succeeded 
by  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  That  Government  took 
a  different  view  of  the  matter  from  us,  and 
thought  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  a 
right,  as  an  independent  Sovereign,  to 
make  objections  to  our  representative. 
They  consequently,  without  at  all  under- 
valuing the  services  or  merits  of  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning,  or  acquiescing  in  those  ob- 
jections, advised  the  King  to  appoint  Lord 
Londonderry  as  Ambassador;  ana  his  nomi- 
nation was  made  public,  and  communicated 
to  the  Russian  Government.  This  step  at 
once  precluded  the  British  Government 
from  referring  back  to  the  point  of  eti- 
quette in  future.  It  is  well  known  the 
mission  of  Lord  Londonderry  did  not  ac- 
tually take  place,  as  the  Government  which 
appointed  hmi  went  out,  and  that  of  Lord 
Melbourne  came  in.  In  this  state  of  things 
it  would  have  been  perfectly  absurd  and 
untenable  for  the  Government  to  go  back 
to  the  ground  they  had  occupied  in  1832, 
because  it  had  been  waved  by  the  Grown 
of  England  already,  and  we  had  nothing 
to  do,  therefore,  but  to  select  some  other 
person  to  go  in  the  room  of  Lord  London- 
derry. We  selected  Lord  Durham  for  that 
purpose;  and  I  think  there  was  no  one  who 
by  the  liberality  of  his  opinions,  by  the 
manliness  of  his  character,  by  his  steady 
adherence  to  the  principles  he  believed  to 
be  just,  and  by  his  regard  for  the  honour 
of  the  empire,  was  less  likely  to  betray  his 
trust,  or  neglect  the  interests  of  his  coun- 
try. I  am,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  know  of 
what  nature  the  danger  was  which,  accor- 
ding to  the  hon.  Member  for  four  days  hung 
over  me.  Two  years  and  a  half  intervened 
between  the  time  of  the  objections  to  Sir 
S.  Canning  and  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Durham;  and  I  cannot  undertake  to  say 
in  what  precise  part  of  this  period  this  un- 
known cCEtnger  was  impending.  The  next 
paragraph  of  the  Motion  is  for  copies — 

"  Of  all  oorrespondence  from  the  jear  1830, 
UMlntiTe,  relating  to  the  yiolation  by  the  Ciar 
of  RufsU  of  commercial  or  other  rights  in  Poland 
preTioualy  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain." 

Let  us  take  the  whole  Polish  question  at 
once,  for- that  is  really  what  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber means  by  this  part  of  the  Motion.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  commercial  rights  en- 


joyed by  Great  Britain  which  have  been 
much  affected  in  Poland  by  any  changes 
that  have  taken  place.  Nor  do  I  recollect 
any  commercial  rights  which  have  been 
affected,  except  those  of  individuals,  which 
might  in  some  degree  have  been  so  by 
changes  in  the  tariff.  The  charge  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  is  in  effect  this — that 
when  the  Polish  revolution  broke  out  in 
1835,  England,  in  conjunction  with  France, 
should  have  taken  up  arms  in  favour  of  the 
Poles,  but  she  did  not  do  so;  that  she 
abandoned  France  in  her  attempt,  and  thus 
deprived  the  Poles  of  their  independence; 
and  finally — and  here  the  hon.  Member 
made  an  assertion  I  was  astonished  to  hear 
— that  we  prevented  Austria  uniting  with 
France  and  England  for  the  same  object. 
[Mr.  Anstet:  I  said,  Austria  was  ready 
to  have  joined  with  us  if  we  had  acted  dif- 
ferently.] Well,  then,  the  hon.  Member 
says  we  baulked  the  readiness  of  Austria 
to  interpose  in  favour  of  the  Polos,  when  we 
had  many  reasons  to  adopt  a  different  course. 
This  question  has  been  so  often  discussed 
that  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  in 
former  Parliaments.  It  is  well  known  that 
when  we  came  into  office  in  1830  Europe  was 
in  a  state  which,  in  the  opinion  of  any  im- 
partial man,  and  of  the  best  political  judges, 
threatentsd  to  break  out  into  a  general 
war.  I  remember  being  told  by  a  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  the  course  of  a  private 
conversation  in  the  House,  that  '*  if  an 
angel  came  down  from  heaven  to  write  my 
despatches,  I  could  not  prevent  Europe 
from  a  war  in  six  months."  Well,  Sir, 
not  months,  but  years,  rolled  by,  and  no 
war  took  place.  It  was  the  anxious  desire 
of  the  Government  of  Earl  Grey  to  prevent 
war;  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  was 
one  of  the  objects  at  which  they  expressly 
aimed,  and  succeeded.  What  were  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  peace  of 
Europe?  There  had  just  been  a  great 
revolution  in  France— there  had  been  an- 
other in  Belgium,  and  these  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  rising  of  the  Poles 
against  the  sway  of  Russia.  In  these 
struggles  there  was  a  conflict  of  principle 
as  well  as  one  of  political  relations.  There 
was  the  popular  principle  in  France,  in 
Belgium,  and  in  Poland,  to  be  resisted  by 
the  monarchical  principle  of  Austria,  of 
Russia,  and  of  Prussia.  The  danger  ap- 
prehended in  1831  was,  that  these  three 
Powers  should  attempt  by  a  hostile  attack 
to  control  France  in  the  exercise  of  her 
judgment  with  respect  to  who  should  be 
her  Sovereign,  or  what  should  be  her  con- 
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Biitution.  The  British  Ooyerament,  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  the  most 
laudahle  regard  for  the  public  interests, 
not  only  of  England  but  of  Europe,  has- 
tened to  acknowledge  the  new  Sovereign 
of  France,  and  to  withdraw  their  country 
from  the  ranks  of  any  confederacy  against 
her;  and  this  conduct  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  peace  which  it  was  our  duty  to 
maintain  and  cultivate.  The  great  anxiety 
of  England  was  that  peace  should  be  main- 
tained. There  was  no  doubt  great  sym- 
pathy with  the  Poles  in  their  contest 
against  Russia;  and  it  was  thought  there 
was  a  chance  of  their  succeeding  in  their 
attempt.  The  result,  however,  was  dif- 
ferent; but  then  it  was  said  by  the  hon. 
Member,  <'  Oh,  it  is  the  faidt  of  England 
that  she  did  not  establish  the  independence 
of  Poland.  If  she  had  joined  with  France 
and  Austria  (which  now  for  the  first  time 
I  am  told  was  anxious  to  favour  the  cause 
of  Poland),  the  Poles  would  have  been  in 
full  enjoyment  of  their  constitutional  free- 
dom." The  hon.  Gentleman  actually  said 
that  Austria,  in  1831,  was  in  favour  of  the 
Poles,  who  were  closely  pressed  by  the 
Russians  and  Prussians,  who  had  already 
got  possession  of  Militsch,  and  felt,  .if  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  were  independent,  the 
chances  were  that  she  (Militsch)  would 
rise  also  to  assert  her  liberties.  This 
statement  is  excessively  extraordinary.  I 
am  quite  surprised  even  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Youghal  should  have  made  it. 
I  will  tell  him  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind  when  he  said  so,  and  what  led  him  to 
make  this  statement;  for  I  am  at  least  de- 
sirous of  giving  a  rational  solution  to  it, 
as  far  as  I  can,  under  his  correction.  The 
fact  of  which  he  was  probably  thinking 
was  this : — In  1814,  when  the  issue  of 
the  war  between  Napoleon  and  the  other 
Powers  of  Europe  was  doubtful,  a  treaty, 
of  which  part  has  been  made  public,  was 
signed  at  Reichenbach  between  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  for  the  entire  parti- 
tion of  Poland  between  them,  in  the  event 
of  their  success  against  France.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  treaty  would  have  been  to  ex- 
tinguish the  name  of  Poland  as  a  separate 
and  independent  element  of  European 
geography.  In  1813,  after  Napoleon  had 
been  repulsed  from  Russia,  and  the  war 
had  retired  to  the  westward  of  Germany 
and  of  Europe,  where  shortly  after  it  was 
brought  to  a  close,  discussions  took  place 
at  Vienna  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
Poland.  Austria  called  for  the  execution 
of  the  compact,  and,  with  England,  de- 


manded that  either  the  Treaty  of  Reichen- 
back  should  be  completely  carried  out,  and 
Poland  divided  equally  into  three  parta  for 
each  of  the  contracting  parties,  or  that 
she  should  be  reconstructed  and  made 
anew  into  a  substantive  State  between  the 
Three  Powers.  Russia  was  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  contended  not  for  the  execur 
tion  of  the  Treaty  of  Reichenbach,  but  for 
the  arrangement  which  was  subsequently 
carried  into  effect  —  namely,  that  the 
greater  part  of  Poland  was  to  be  made 
into  a  kingdom  and  annexed  to  her  Crown, 
and  that  the  remaining  parts  should  be  di- 
vided between  the  two  other  States.  After 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  the  Treaty  of 
Reichenbach  was  set  aside,  and  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  were 
made.  I  suppose  this  is  what  led  the  hon. 
Member  to  his  statement,  that  Austria 
would  join  with  us,  because  in  1814  she  waa 
favourable  to  the  re-establishment  of  Poland 
as  a  separate  kingdom,  as  one  alternative 
in  contradiction  to  her  partition;  for  any 
other  ground  than  this  I  cannot  conceive  for 
his  assertion.  If  Austria  were  favourable 
to  the  Polish  insurrection  subsequentij,  I 
can  only  say  that  it  is  a  fact  as  unknown 
to  me  as  was  the  existence  of  the  four  days 
of  danger,  and  I  am  inclined  to  place  both 
assertions  on  the  same  foimdation.  The 
interest  of  Austria  was  in  fact  quite  dif- 
ferent; and  it  was  owing  to  her  feeling  re- 
specting Poland,  that  the  Russians  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  crushing  the  insurrec- 
tion. But  then,  says  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  you  should  have  accepted  the 
offers  of  Frante.  I  have  often  argued 
tbe  question  before,  and  what  I  said  b^ore 
I  say  again.  If  France  had  gone  to  the 
extent  of  proposing  to  England  to  join  with 
her  against  Russia,  this  would  have  been 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  offer  of  a 
war  in  Europe,  which,  as  our  great  object 
was  to  keep  down  such  a  war,  we  should 
never  have  thought  of  accepting.  It  would 
have  been  a  war,  without  the  chance  of 
anything  but  a  war;  for  let  us  look  to  the 
position  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland — let  ua 
consider  that  it  was  surrounded  by  Austria, 
by  Russia,  and  by  Prussia — that  there  waa 
a  large  Russian  army  actually  in  Poland, 
and  that  there  was  a  Prussian  army  on  her 
frontiers;  and  we  shall  at  once  see  that  at 
the  very  first  intimation  that  England  was 
about  to  take  up  arms  with  France  for 
the  independence  of  Poland,  the  three 
armies  would  have  fallen  on  the  Poles'-— 
the  insurrection  would  have  been  crushed, 
the  spark  of  Polish  independence  eztiii- 
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guiahed,  and  all  this  having  been  done,  the 
Three  Powers  would  have  marched  their 
armies  to  the  Rhine,  and  said,  *'  We  shall 
now  make  France  and  England  answer  for 
their  eonduct."  This  course  would  have 
been  sure  to  involve  the  country  in  a  Con- 
tinental war,  for  a  purpose  which  would  be 
defeated  before  the  war  could  be  terminat- 
ed. But,  sajs  the  hon.  Member,  you  have 
very  powerful  allies,  who  would  have  as- 
sisted you.  France  is  a  large  military 
power,  capable  of  great  efforts.  Then 
you  have  Sweden,  too,  burning  with  de- 
sire to  break  a  lance  with  Russia  on  the 
question  of  Polish  independence.  What 
man  in  his  sober  senses,  even  if  Sweden 
made  such  a  proposition,  and  were  ready 
to  join  US  against  Russia,  would  not  have 
said,  "  For  God's  sake,  remain  quiet  and 
do  nothing?*'  [Mr.  Akstet  :  I  said,  that 
Sweden  was  arming  her  fleet,  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  a  demonstration  against 
the  Russian  provinces  in  the  Baltic;  but 
the  noble  Lord  remonstrated  with  Sweden 
for  doing  so,  and  induced  her  to  disarm.] 
Well,  there  is  not  much  difference  between 
us.  I  do  not  think  a  demonstration  by  a 
Swedish  fleet  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
would  have  been  long  maintained  without 
a  corresponding  demonstration  of  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  in  Cronstadt,  and  it  is  pretty 
clear  which  of  them  would  go  to  the  wall; 
and  then  we  should  have  had  to  defend 
Sweden  against  Russian  attack;  and  unless 
we  had  been  prepared  to  send  a  large  army 
to  her  aid,  we  should  have  sacrificed  her 
to  no  purpose.  I  say,  Sir,  the  man  with 
the  interests  of  Russia  most  dearly  at  his 
heart,  could  have  done  nothing  better  for 
Russia  than  stimulate  Sweden  into  a  dis- 
pute with  Russia,  by  inducing  her  to  make 
an  armed  demonstration  on  her  shores, 
and  thus  to  draw  down  upon  her  the  ven- 
geance and  overwhelming  power  of  th&t 
empire.  If  Sweden  had  been  ready  to 
make  such  a  demonstration  with  her  gun- 
boats on  the  coast  of  Russia,  and  had 
asked  us  for  our  advice,  the  best  thing  we 
oould  have  said  would  have  been,  "  Don't 
do  anything  half  so  foolish;  we  are  not 
prepared  to  send  an  army  and  a  fleet  to 
defend  you,  and  don't  give  Russia  a  cause 
to  attack  you."  But  there  was  another 
empire  burning  with  desire  to  join  us 
against  Russia.  Turkey,  we  were  told 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  with 
200,000  cavalry,  was  ready  to  carry  de- 
monstration to  the  very  walls  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh — ^perhaps  to  carry  off  the  Emperor 
hiiiuelf  from  his  throne.     What  was  the 


state  of  Turkey  then?  In  1831  she  had 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Russia,  in  which, 
after  two  campaigns,  her  arms  were  re- 
pulsed and  driven  back  into  their  own  em- 
pire, so  that  she  was  compelled  at  Adrian- 
ople  to  accept  conditions  of  peace — hard  in 
their  nature,  and  demanding  a  sacrifice  of 
an  important  part  of  her  territory,  but  to 
which  she  was  advised  in  friendly  counsel 
by  the  British  Ambassador  to  submit,  for 
fear  of  having  to  endure  still  worse.  We 
are  told  that,  two  or  three  years  after  this 
great  disaster,  Turkey  was  of  such  amaz* 
ing  enterprise  and  courage,  and  was  fur- 
nished with  such  a  wonderful  quantity  of 
cavalry,  that  she  was  prepared  to  send 
200,000  horse  (which  she  never  had  in  all 
her  life)  over  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  and 
sweep  her  territory.  Now  this  is,  of  all 
the  wild  dreams  that  ever  crossed  the 
mind  of  man,  one  of  the  most  unlikely  and 
extraordinary.  But  supposing  all  this  had 
been  true,  and  that  Turkey  really  was 
prepared  to  do  all  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  she  was,  I  should  have 
given  her  just  the  same  advice  that  I 
should  have  offered  Sweden  under  the 
same  circumstances,  and  should  have  said, 
*'  Have  you  not  been  beaten  enough  ? 
Are  you  mad  ?  Do  you  want  the  Russians 
to  get  Constantinople  instead  of  Adrian- 
ople  ?  Will  nothing  satisfy  you  ?  We 
cannot  come  and  defend  you  against  your 
powerful  neighbour.  She  is  on  your  fron- 
tiers, and  do  not  give  her  any  just  cause  for 
attacking  you."  Then  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  told  us  of  the  Schah  of  Per- 
sia— how  the  gunboats  of  Sweden,  the 
troops  of  Austria,  the  fine  cavalry  of  Tur- 
key, the  magnificent  disciplined  legions  of 
Persia,  were  ready  all  to  pour  in  upon 
Russia  in  revenge  for  the  injuries  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  coasts  inflict- 
ed upon  Europe  in  former  centuries,  and 
would  have  stripped  Russia  of  her  finest 
provinces.  Now,  what  had  happened  to 
Persia  ?  In  1827,  she  had  very  foolishly 
and  thoughlessly,  against  advice,  rushed 
into  a  conflict  with  Russia,  and  had  seen 
herself  reduced  to  make  a  treaty,  not  only 
surrendering  important  provinces,  but  giv- 
ing Russia  the  advantage  of  hoisting  her 
flag  in  the  Caspian.  She  had  gone  to  war 
with  a  powerful  antagonist,  and  been  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  humiliating  conces- 
sions. Can  you  suppose  that  Persia,  in 
that  state  of  things,  would  have  been  ready 
to  march  against  Russia  for  the  sake  of 
assisting  Poland?  In  the  disastrous  strug- 
gle which  ensued,  Poland  was  overthrown; 
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the  suspension  of  its  constitution  followed, 
and  the  substitution  of  what  was  called  the 
"organic  statute.*'  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment pronounced  that  civil  war  had  abro- 
gated it,  and  thej  re-entered  Poland  as 
conquerors.  I  am  not  asserting  the  justice 
of  that,  but  the  contrary;  we  always  main- 
tained a  different  view.  I  need  not  remind 
the  House  how  deep  a  sympathy  the  suf- 
ferings of  Poland  excited  in  this  country. 
Many  things '  have  passed  in  Poland  since 
that  time  which  the  British  Government 
greatly  regrets,  and  in  respect  to  which 
the  rights  laid  down  by  treaty  have  been 
violated.  But  when  we  are  asked  why  the 
British  Government  have  not  enforced 
treaty  rights  in  every  case,  my  answer  is, 
that  the  only  method  of  enforcing  them 
would  have  been  by  methods  of  hostility; 
and  that  I  do  not  think  those  questions 
were  questions  of  sufficient  magnitude  in 
their  bearing  on  the  interests  of  England, 
to  justify  any  Government  in  calling  on  the 
people  of  this  country  to  encounter  the  bur- 
dens and  hazards  of  war  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  those  opinions.  Then  comes 
the  question  of  Cracow.  I  deny  the  jus- 
tice of  the  reproach  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  directed  against  me  on  that  head, 
of  an  infraction  of  the  just  requirements  of 
good  faith.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  in  a 
discussion  in  this  House  we  stated  our  in- 
tention of  sending  a  Consul  to  Cracow;  but 
we  were  not  at  that  time  aware  of  all  the 
objections  entertained  to  that  step  by  other 
Powers  who  had  an  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  who  possessed  great  influence  in 
Cracow.  Communications  and  correspon- 
dence took  place,  not  only  with  them,  but 
with  the  Cracovian  authorities,  and  we  were 
plainly  told,  that  if  our  Consul  went  to 
Cracow  he  would  not  be  received.  What 
were  we  to  do  under  those  circumstances  ? 
The  Government  of  Cracow,  though  nomi- 
nally independent,  was  practically  under 
the  control  and  protection  of  the  three  pro- 
tecting Powers;  and  whatever  they  ordered 
that  Government  to  do,  it  was  plain  they 
would  do.  It  therefore  became  the  Go- 
vernment to  consider  whether  there  really 
was  any  cause  for  the  presence  of  a  British 
Consul  at  Cracow,  which  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  make  it  worth  while  to  insist 
on  his  presence,  at  the  risk  of  not  obtain- 
ing the  end.  We  should  then  have  been 
exposed  to  an  affront  from  the  miserable 
little  Government  at  Cracow,  not  acting  on 
its  own  responsibility,  towards  whom  no- 
thing could  have  been  directed  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  honour  of  the  British  Crown; 


and  our  only  course  would  have  been  a 
rupture  with  the  Three  Powers,  after  we 
had  been  warned  of  the  rejection  of  our 
Consul.  Wei],  then,  considering  the  im* 
portance  attached  in  this  country,  not 
merely  to  peace,  but  to  a  really  good  un« 
derstanding  with  foreign  Powers,  where- 
ever  there  are  great  interests  and  power* 
ful  motives  to  amity  which  would  bo  vio- 
lated by  hostilities,  I  thought  the  best 
course  would  be  to  abandon  the  intention 
we  had  entertained,  and  which  we  had 
announced  in  the  discussion  in  this  Honae, 
It  does  not  follow,  when  a  Minister  an- 
nounces in  Parliament  an  intention  to  per- 
form a  public  act,  that  it  is  to  be  consider- 
ed like  a  promise  made  to  an  individual,  or 
by  one  private  man  to  another,  and  that  it 
is  to  h6  made  a  reproach  to  him  if  the  in- 
tention be  not  carried  out.  We  are  here 
responsible  to  the  country  for  the  advice 
we  give  to  the  Crown.  We  are  responsible 
for  all  the  consequences  which  that  advice 
may  brin^  on  the  country.  We  are  not 
dealing  with  our  own  affairs;  it  is  not  a 
question  of  what  we  may  do  with  our  pri- 
vate property;  but  when  a  Minister  mids 
he  cannot  do  a  particular  act  without  com- 
promising the  interests  of  the  country,  and 
that  these  will  suffer  from  his  executing  his 
intention,  it  is  his  duty  to  give  up  that  in- 
tention, and  to  consult  the  interests  of  the 
country  in  preference  to  every  other  con- 
sideration. That  is  the  history  of  the 
Consul  who  was  to  have  been  at  Cracow. 
We  have  been  asked  to  produce  the  cor- 
respondence relating  to  the  transaction; 
and  I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be 
any  particular  objection  to  doing  so.  It 
consists  of  angry  notes  on  one  side  and  the 
other,  and  I  cannot  think  we  should  be 
promoting  a  good  understanding  with  the 
Three  Powers  by  producing  it;  but  as  hr 
as  concerns  its  being  a  record  of  anything 
I  have  done,  or  have  not  done,  I  have  no 
objection.  The  hon.  Member  asks  for  bU 
the  correspondence  which  may  have  passed 
from  the  year  1835  downwards  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Russian  fleet  in  commission  in 
the  Baltic.  I  do  not  recollect  that  any 
particular  communications  took  place  on 
this  subject  between  the  British  GoTem- 
ment  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Russia 
or  France  on  the  other.  Of  course,  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  a  Power  which, 
like  England,  depends  mainly  for  its  secu- 
rity on  its  naval  aefence,  not  to  watch  with 
attentive  anxiety  the  armaments  or  the 
state  of  naval  preparation  which  from  time 
to  time  may  exist  in  other  great  countries. 
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Therefore  our  attention  may,  no  doubt, 
have  been  more  or  less  directed,  especially 
when  questions  uf  great  difficulty  and  deli- 
cacy have  been  pending  between  Russia 
and  England,  and  a  state  of  mutual  dis- 
trust to  some  extent  existed,  towards  the 
naval  footing  of  Russia  both  in  the  Baltic 
and  Black  Sea.  Of  course,  also,  though  I 
do  not  particularly  recollect  the  circum- 
stance as  having  happened  in  1835  or  1836, 
the  immense  amount  of  naval  preparation 
in  France  must  always  form  an  element  in 
the  consideration  of  the  Government  of 
this  country,  in  taking  into  account  the 
means  which  England  must  possess  to 
maintain  its  station  amongst  the  empires 
of  the  world.  I  have  now  gone  through 
all  the  points  embraced  in  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member.  I  have  gone  through, 
as  far  as  memory  and  time  permitted, 
the  principal  topics  on  which  he  touched. 
It  was  only  last  night  I  was  able  to  put 
together  the  observations  I  have  ven- 
tured to  offer  to  the  House.  I  have  taken 
them  in  the  order  he  stated  them  in  the 
Motion  of  which  he  gave  notice.  Upon 
the  general  character  of  my  public  conduct 
I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  when  last  I 
had  the  honour  to  address  this  House.  I 
can  only  say,  if  any  one  in  this  House 
should  think  fit  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the 
whole  of  my  political  conduct,  both  as  re- 
corded in  official  documents,  or  in  private 
letters  and  correspondence,  there  is  nothing 
which  I  would  not  most  wiUingly  submit  to 
the  inspection  of  any  reasonable  man  in 
this  House.  I  will  add,  that  I  am  con- 
scious of  none  of  those  offences  which  have 
been  charged  against  me  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member.  I  am  conscious  that, 
during  the  time  for  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  direct  the  foreign  relations  of 
this  country,  I  have  devoted  to  them  all 
the  energies  which  I  possess.  Other  men 
might  have  acted,  no  doubt,  with  more 
ability — none  could  have  acted  with  a  more 
entire  devotion  both  of  their  time  and  facul- 
ties. The  principle  on  which  I  have  thought 
the  foreign  affairs  of  this  coutitry  ought  to 
be  conducted  is,  the  principle  of  maintain- 
ing peace  and  friendly  understanding  with 
all  nations,  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  do 
so  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  the  in- 
terests, the  honour,  and  the  dignity  of  this 
country.  My  endeavours  have  been  to  pre- 
serve peace.  All  the  Governments  of  which 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  a  Member  have 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  that  object. 
The  main  charges  brought  against  me  are, 
that  I  did  not  involve  this  country  in  per- 


petual quarrels  from  one  end  of  the  globe 
to  the  other.  There  is  no  country  that  has 
been  named,  from  the  United  States  to  the 
empire  of  China,  with  respect  to  which 
part  of  the  hon.  Member's  charge  has  not 
been,  that  we  have  refrained  from  taking 
steps  that  might  have  plunged  us  into  con- 
flict with  one  or  more  of  these  Powers.  On 
these  occasions  we  have  been  supported  by 
the  opinion  and  approbation  of  Parliament 
and  the  public.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
extend  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
country,  or  to  place  them  where  extension 
was  not  required,  on  a  firmer  basis,  and 
upon  a  footing  of  greater  security.  Surely 
in  that  respect  we  have  not  judged  amiss, 
nor  deserved  the  censure  of  the  country; 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  we  have  done  good 
service.  I  hold  with  respect  to  alliances, 
that  England  is  a  Power  sufficiently  strong, 
sufficiently  powerful,  to  steer  her  own 
course,  and  not  to  tie  herself  as  an  unne- 
cessary appendage  to  the  policy  of  any 
other  Government.  I  hold  that  the  real 
policy  of  England — apart  from  questions 
which  involve  her  own  particular  interests, 
political  or  commercial — is  to  be  the  cham- 
pion of  justice  and  right;  pursuing  that 
course  with  moderation  and  prudence,  not 
becoming  the  Quixote  of  the  world,  but 
giving  the  weight  of  her  moral  sanction 
and  support  wherever  she  thinks  that  jus- 
tice is,  and  wherever  she  thinks  that  wrong 
has  been  done.  Sir,  in  pursuing  that 
course,  and  in  pursuing  the  more  limited 
direction  of  our  own  particular  interests, 
my  conviction  is,  that  as  long  as  England 
keeps  herself  in  the  right — as  long  as  she 
wishes  to  permit  no  injustice — as  long  as 
she  wishes  to  countenance  no  wrong — as 
long  as  she  labours  at  legislative  interests 
of  her  own — and  as  long  as  she  sympathises 
with  right  and  justice,  she  never  will  find 
herself  altogether  alone.  She  is  sure  to 
find  some  other  State,  of  sufficient  power, 
influence,  and  weight,  to  support  and  aid 
her  in  the  course  she  may  think  fit  to  pur- 
sue. Therefore  I  say  that  it  is  a  narrow 
policy  to  suppose  that  this  country  or  that 
is  to  be  marked  out  as  the  eternal  ally  or 
the  perpetual  enemy  of  England.  We 
have  no  eternal  allies,  and  we  have  no  per- 
petual enemies.  Our  interests  are  eternal 
and  perpetual,  and  those  interests  it  is  our 
duty  to  follow.  When  we  find  other  coun- 
tries marching  in  the  same  course,  and 
pursuing  the  same  objects  as  ourselves,  we 
consider  them  as  our  friends,  and  we  think 
for  the  moment  that  we  are  on  the  most 
cordial  footing;  when  we  find  other  coun* 
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tries  that  take  a  different  view,  and  thwart 
US  in  the  object  we  pursue,  it  is  our  duty 
to  make  allowance  for  the  different  manner 
in  which  they  may  follow  out  the  same  ob- 
jects. It  is  our  duty  not  to  pass  too  harsh 
a  judgment  upon  others,  because  they  do 
not  exactly  see  things  in  the  same  light  as 
we  see;  and  it  is  our  duty  not  lightly  to  en- 
gage this  country  in  the  frightful  responsi- 
bilities of  war,  because  from  time  to  time 
we  may  find  this  or  that  Power  disinclined 
to  concur  with  us  in  matters  where  their 
opinion  and  ours  may  fairly  differ.  That 
has  been,  as  far  as  my  faculties  have  allow- 
ed me  to  act  upon  it,  the  guiding  principle 
of  my  conduct.  And  if  I  might  be  allowed 
to  express  in  one  sentence  the  principle 
which  I  think  ought  to  guide  an  English 
Minister,  I  would  adopt  the  expression  of 
Canning,  and  say  that  with  every  British 
Minister  the  interests  of  England  ought  to 
be  the  shibboleth  of  his  policy. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  presented 
himself  to  the  House,  amidst  loud  cries  of 
*'  Divide! ''  and  said,  that  as  he  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  what  was  equivalent  to 
adjourning  the  debate,  perhaps  the  best 
course  he  could  take  was  to  move  it. 
[*'No,  no!"] 

Mb.  SPEAKER  having  put  the  ques- 
tion amidst  cries  of  **  No!  '*  and  **  Divide! " 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  that 
he  should  divide  the  House. — But  as  the 
minute-hand  of  the  clock  now  pointed  ex- 
actly to  Six, 

Mr.  speaker  said:  It  is  not  com- 
petent for  the  noble  Lord  to  divide. 

House  adjourned,  it  being  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  March  2,  1848. 

Mm UTB8.]    Took  the  Oa/A«.— Viscount  BoUngbroke. 

PuBUC  Bills.— 2*  Consolidated  Fund. 
ReportetL^New  Zealand  Government 

Pbtitions  Prbsbittkd.  From  Clerks  and  others  employed 
in  Workhouses,  for  a  Superannuation  Allowance  to  Me- 
ritorious Officers. — From  South  Newington,  and  other 
Phices,  for  the  Imposition  of  the  Severest  Penalties  on 
all  Roman  Catholic  Priests  who  shall  Denounce  Per- 
sons tram  the  Altar.  —  By  the  Earl  of  Devon,  ttom 
Shipowners  of  St.  Ives,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Policy  of  the 
Navigation  Laws  before  any  Alteration  is  made  in  them. 
— From  Aberdeen,  for  Alteration  of  the  Excise  Laws. — 
From  Schoohnasters  of  Ellcm,  complaining  of  the  Inade- 
quacy of  their  Remuneration.— From  Alton,  against  any 
Increase  in  the  Income  Tax.— From  Grahamston,  for  the 
Removal  of  Jewish  Disabilities. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  March  2,  1848. 

Minutes.]    PrnTioif  s  Prbbsntko.    By  Mr.  Cowan,  from 
Mcmben  of  the  Antt-Bribery  Society,  for  Altantioo  of 


Law  regulating  Eleetiona.— ByJir.  W.  Evani,  ttam  Dsvid 
Boswell  Reid,  fbr  the  Production  of  certain  Correqpoo* 
dence  relating  to  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.— By 
Mr.  Horsman,  ttom  Hull,  fbr  Am«idm«iit  of  the  Chinch 
Endowment  Act — By  sevenl  Hon.  Members,  firom  v»> 
lious  Places,  for  and  against  tiie  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill. 
—By  Mr.  Harry  Waddington,  fh>m  SuflbDt,  eontplafaiiac 
of  the  Conduct  of  the  Roman  CathoUe  Clogy  (Iietaad). 
—By  Sir  G.  Strickland,  ftom  Lenoashize,  in  hcvoax  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.— By  Sir  T.  Birch,  and 
Mr.  P.  Miles,  firom  Merchanto  and  TreehoUen  of  the 
Island  of  Jamaica,  for  Consideration  of  the  West  IndiB 
Colonies.— By  Mr.  Barkly,  fhnn  Heieftvd,  Me.  GieenaU» 
firom  Lancaster,  and  Sir  A.  Hood,  firom  Somerset,  fyt  Re- 
peal of  the  Duty  on  Attorneys^  Certificates.— By  Mr.  IB. 
ElUoe,  f^om  Scotland,  for  Inquiry  raspeeting  the  Bsdee 
Laws.— By  Mr.  Duncan,  tnta  Dundee,  for  Reduction  of 
the  Lighthouse  Dues. — By  Viscount  Ebrington,  ftom 
Plymouth  and  Devonport,  for  Inquiry  respecting  the 
Malt  Duties.— By  Mr.  Cowan,  firom  Edinburgh,  i^irfBit 
Continuing  the  Property  Tax.-^By  Mr.  A.  Haatie,  ftom 
Glaigow,  for  Revision  of  the  Stamp  Duties. — By  Mr. 
Munti,  ftom  Birmingham,  for  Repeal  of  the  WlndoiT 
Duty.— By  Mr.  Scott,  ftom  Berwick,  fisr  Alteration  of 
Law  r^ulating  Banking.— By  Mr.  Heywood,  and  Ux» 
Pilkington,  fhnn  Beersellers  of  several  pUuses,  for  phidng 
them  on  the  same  Footing  as  Licensed  Vietuallen.— By 
Mr.  Cardwell,  fitom  several  Places,  reapeotfaic  the  CoMtt 
of  Chancery.— By  Mr.  Baines,  ftom  Yorkshire,  for  Alte^ 
ation  of  the  Courts  of  Special  and  Petty  Sessions  BilL— 
By  Mr.  A.  Hastie,  ftom  Glasgow,  against  the  Dipkineile 
Relations,  Court  of  Rome,  BilL— By  Mr.  G.  Hamiltua* 
from  several  Places,  for  Encouragement  to  Schools  ia 
Connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society  (Irdaad). 
—By  Mr.  Forbes,  ftom  StirlingshirB,  for  Repeal  of  th* 
Game  Laws.— By  several  Hon.  Members,  tarn  vaikwi 
Places,  for  SaniUry  Regulations.— By  Mr.  S  Crawford* 
ftom  James  Charles  Mulligan,  against  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  (Ireland)  BilL— By  Dr.  Bowring,  ftom  BoltoMs* 
Moors,  for  Alteration  of  Law  ailiscting  the  National  Lend 
Company.— By  Mr.  Bramston,  ftom  Epping,  againat,  and 
by  several  Hon.  Members,  ftom  various  Places,  in  flivonr 
of  Retrenchment  of  the  Naval  and  Military  KxpenditinB. 
—By  Mr.  Robinson,  ftom  Shipownera,  Andi(«  Smithy 
Mast  and  Block  Makers,  and  Sail  Mi^en  of  London* 
against  the  Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws.— By  Mr. 
Bourke,  ftom  Kells  Board  of  Guardians,  fbr  Inquiry  r*» 
specting  the  Poor  Law  (Ireland).— By  BIr.  S.  Adair,  ftom 
Cambridge,  for  Alteration  of  Poor  Removal  Bill.— By 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  ftom  Linlithgow,  for  Altetation  of 
Law  regulating  Prisons  (Sootiand).— By  Mr.  Beekattb 
ftom  Leeds,  against,  and  by  Mr.  Mackinnon,  firom  M»* 
tropolitan  Health  of  Towns  Assodation,  in  fkvour,  of 
the  Public  HealUi  BilL— By  Mr.  Divett,  firom  Exetor, 
for  Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of  Death.— By  Viaeooat 
Drumlanrig,  ftom  Penpont,  and  Mr.  E.  Ellioe,  fton 
Cupar,  for  Ameliorating  the  Condition  of  Schoolmaatcri 
(Scotland).- By  Mr.  Greenall,  ftom  Warrington,  for  n 
Union  Scttiement. — From  Auditermuchty,  Eaikfeny, 
and  Kirkcaldy,  for  Inquiry  respecting  Turnpike  iloeds 
(Scotland). 

POOR  LAWS. 

Mr.  SHAFTO  ADAIR  inquired  whe- 
tber  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Goyernment  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
law  with  respect  to  the  relief  of  the  casual 
poor  ? 

Mr.  C.  BULLER  was  glad  that  his  hem. 
Friend  had  put  the  question.  The  suhject 
was  one  which  had  frequently  been  brought 
under  his  notice  by  complaints  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Where  a  union  work- 
house was  situated  in  one  parish,  and  the 
relieving  officer  resided  in  another,  aU 
casual  persons  applying  to  that  reUering 
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officer  for  relief  wore  thrown  upon  that  par- 
ticular union  in  which  the  officer  resided. 
This  appeared  to  be  a  great  evil ;  but  he 
was  not  prepared  at  the  present  moment 
to  say  what  the  intentions  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Goremment  were,  because  he  had  not 
brought  the  subject  formally  under  their 
consideration.  It  was  a  question  which 
involved  the  law  of  union  rating  and  the 
law  of  settlement,  and  he  hoped  it  would 
be  in  his  power  to  separate  the  two  ques- 
tions, and  to  devise  some  remedy  for  the 
evil  complained  of.  An  opportunity  for 
doing  that  would  occur  this  Session,  when 
the  Act  called  Mr.  Bodkin's  Act  would 
expire. 

THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 
Dr.  BOWRING,  who  appeared  to  be 
suffering  from  indisposition,  and  was  very 
imperfectly  heard  in  the  gallery,  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  grievances 
suffered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  The  cardinal  grievance  of  which 
the  Manx  people  complained  was  the  con- 
stitution of  their  legislative  assembly, 
which  was  self-elected  and  irresponsible. 
Their  system  of  laws  mixed  together  the 
le^slative  and  judicial  functions.  The 
men  who  made  the  laws  also  administered 
them;  and  the  consequence  was,  a  grow- 
ing and  necessary  feeling  of  discontent 
amongst  the  population.  The  House  of 
Keys  was  the  court  of  appeal  from  the 
subordinate  tribunals,  and  many  members 
of  the  House  of  Keys  practised  as  advo- 
cates in  the  court  below.  In  the  Deem- 
ster's courts  there  was  no  code  of  refer- 
ence and  no  statute-books.  The  Deem- 
ster acted  on  the  lex  non  scripta,  or  breast 
law,  as  it  was  styled  in  the  island;  and  the 
inhabitants  were  of  course  painfully  sen- 
sible that  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
judge's  caprice.  Furthermore,  the  Manx 
people  —  50,000  in  nxmiber  —  having  no 
municipal  institutions  and  no  representa- 
tion, were  denied  the  commonest  rights  of 
civilisation  and  citizenship,  such  as  were 
conceded  even  to  the  savages  of  New  Zea- 
land. The  influence  of  the  Executive 
Council  and  the  House  of  Keys  necessarily 
curbed  and  controlled  public  opinion  ;  and 
in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  the  opera- 
tion of  those  irresponsible,  self-elected 
bodies  was  highly  injurious.  The  recent 
relaxation  of  the  commercial  code  had  been 
attended  with  the  happiest  results  in  the 
Isle  of  Man.  In  the  case  of  every  article 
on  which  the  duty  had  been  reduced,  there 
had  been  an  enormous  increase  c^  con- 


sumption. What  he  wished  the  Govern^ 
ment  to  do  was,  to  carry  out  that  commer- 
cial policy,  and  also  to  reform  the  judicial 
and  legislative  institutions  of  the  island. 
He  did  not  wish  that  the  immemorial  in- 
stitutions of  the  island  should  be  wholly 
overthrown,  for  he  was  aware  that  there 
were  some  of  them  to  which  the  Manx 
people  were  fondly  attached  ;  but  he  was 
conscious  that  they  should  be  conformed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  age.  Above  all,  he  was  de- 
sirous that  the  common  rights  of  citizen- 
ship should  not  be  denied  to  them,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  general  benefits 
of  the  representative  system  should  be  en- 
sured to  them,  and  the  power  of  nomina- 
ting those  who  wcra  to  impose  their  taxes. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  concluded 
by  moving  an  address  to  Her  Majesty, 
praying  that  a  Commission  be  issued  to  in- 
quire into  and  report  on  the  privations  en- 
dured by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

Sir  G.  grey  was  not  prepared  to  deny 
that  there  were  many  matters  connected 
with  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  which  ought  to  be  inquired  into, 
and  he  was  quite  wiUing  that  inquiry  should 
be  instituted.  That,  he  believed,  was  the 
main  object  of  the  Motion,  and  he  had  al- 
ready done  something  to  farther  it.  He 
had  instituted  a  correspondence  with  the 
Governor  and  other  authorities  of  the  is- 
land, and  had  stated  his  view,  which  was, 
that  a  complete  remedy  for  the  evils  com- 
plained of  was  to  be  found,  not  in  a  sepa- 
rate legislature  for  a  small  island  within  a 
few  hours'  sail  of  the  British  coast,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  complete  incorporation 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  with  the  United  King- 
dom. Such  of  the  inhabitants,  however, 
as  had  memorialised  that  House,  were  in 
favour  of  separate  legislative  fanctions, 
which  would,  no  doubt,  produce  great 
abuses.  He  thought  it  very  reasonable, 
however,  that  there  should  be  a  representa- 
tive body  in  the  island,  to  regulate  the  re- 
pairs of  highways  and  other  local  matters 
of  tbat  description.  In  conclusion,  he 
begged  to  express  a  hope  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  not  press  his  Motion. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  hoped  that  those  hon. 
Gentleman  who  called  themselves  the  real 
friends  of  the  Isle  of  Man  would  take 
warning  by  the  allusion  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment with  respect  to  its  annexation  to 
England.    It  mi^t  be  annexed  to  Lan- 
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cashire,  or  to  the  county  of  Dublin,  or  to 
Dumfries;  and  let  hon.  Gentlemen  consider 
whether  that  intimation  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  might  not, 
if  realised,  place  the  people  of  the  island 
in  a  position  infinitely  worse  than  at  pres- 
ent. They  were  now  lightly  taxed ;  they 
had  the  form  at  least  of  a  representative 
government,  the  laws  were  those  imder 
which  their  forefathers  lived  for  centuries, 
and  they  would  feel  the  burden  of  taxation 
which  would  be  put  on  them,  even  if  their 
island  were  united  to  that  region  on  which 
the  income-tax  had  not  been  imposed.  He 
asked  whether,  under  those  circumstances, 
they  were  likely  to  be  as  well  off  as  they 
were  at  present  ? 
Motion  withdrawn. 

AFFAIRS  OF  GREECE. 
Mr.  B.  COCHRANE  thought  he  might 
fairly  venture  to  entertain  the  hope  that 
when  the  House  had  done  him  the  honour  of 
hearing  the  case  which  he  should  submit 
to  its  consideration,  they  would  think  him 
justified  in  claiming  their  attention  for  a 
short  period,  even  at  a  time  of  so  great 
general  interest  and  excitement  as  the  pre- 
sent. He  did  not  think  that  any  time 
could  be  more  apposite  ;  because  at  a  mo- 
ment when  every  nation  was  awakening 
from  its  long  slumber,  and  asserting  those 
principles  of  freedom  which  are  so  greatly 
advantageous  when  they  do  not  overleap 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  he  thought  that 
the  representatives  of  a  country  which  had 
so  long  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  which 
other  nations  had  been  deprived,  would  not 
hesitate  upon  the  present  occasion  to  cast 
their  protection  around  the  weak,  and  to 
express  their  indignation  at  wanton  cruel- 
ties and  acts  of  hideous  oppression  prac- 
tised on  an  unoffending  people,  whose  in- 
terests we  were  solemnly  bound  to  protect. 
He  said  it  advisedly,  **  whose  interests  we 
were  solemnly  bound  to  protect;*'  and  as 
some  hon.  Members  might  not  have  turned 
their  attention  to  this  subject,  he  would  in 
a  few  words  explain  the  position  in  which 
we  stood  towards  that  country.  In  1827, 
a  treaty  was  signed  between  England, 
France,  and  Russia,  for  the  pacification, 
or  rather  for  the  liberation,  of  Greece;  it 
was  called  the  Treaty  of  London,  and  be- 
came the  foundation  of  all  our  subsequent 
policy.  This  treaty,  as  the  House  might 
know,  was  followed  by  the  battle  of  Nava- 
rino.  In  1830,  the  crown  of  Greece  was 
offered  by  the  Three  Powers,  and  under 
the  assent  of  the  Greek  people,  to  Prince 


Leopold,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  ac- 
cepted it,  but,  influenced  by  the  crafty 
counsels  of  interested  parties,  subsequently 
rejected  it  on  the  plea  that  the  Greeks  had 
not  been  sufficiently  consulted  in  their 
choice  of  a  Sovereign.  After  many  con- 
ferences and  much  hesitation,  the  Powers 
ultimately  fixed  on  the  present  King» 
Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria,  then  a  boy  of  fif- 
teen or  sixteen,  who  was  immediately  ac- 
cepted by  the  Greeks  under  certain  condi- 
tions, which  were  ratified  and  confirmed 
by  the  King  in  his  name.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  conditions  were,  first,  that 
the  Greeks  were  to  have  a  free  constitu- 
tion; and,  secondly,  that  the  Three  Powers 
were  to  advance  2,400,000?.,  in  equal  pro- 
portions, to  the  infant  State,  the  interest 
and  principal  of  which  to  be  paid  out  of  its 
first  revenues.  It  was  almost  unnecessary 
for  him  to  inform  the  House,  that,  except 
at  rare  intervals,  we  had  never  been  paid 
even  the  interest  upon  our  portion — ^via., 
800,000?.,  for  which  we  are  now  annually 
liable;  but  what  was  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance, the  whole  stipulations  respecting  the 
constitution  were  grossly  violated.  But  in 
September,  1844,  a  great  constitutional 
movement  took  place;  the  demand  for  free 
institutions  was  re-echoed  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  The  Throne 
was  preserved,  and  the  constitution  was 
granted.  Every  one  will  remember  how 
firm  was  the  attitude — how  gallant  the 
bearing — ^how  generous  the  conduct — ^how 
consumate  the  prudence  of  the  Greek  na- 
tion during  these  great  eveuts.  Testimony 
was  borne  to  the  merits  they  had  displayed 
in  a  despatch  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons,  dated  April  7,  1844 : — 

"  Sir — Her  Majesty's  Government  have  learnt 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  by  your  despatches 
of  the  30th  ult,  the  termination  of  the  labours  of 
the  constituent  assembly,  and  the  final  and  solemn 
ncceptancc  by  the  King  of  the  ratification  of  the 
constitution.  They  have  viewed  with  no  less 
satisfaction  the  admirable  temper  which  appears 
to  have  generally  prevailed  in  the  constituent  as- 
sembly, throughout  the  whole  of  their  delibera- 
tions on  the  deeply  interesting  and  important  act 
on  which  they  have  been  engaged.  Such  sel^ 
command  in  a  popular  assembly,  convoked  under 
very  exciting  and  critical  circumstances,  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  Greek  nation.  Nor  is  the  rMuli 
of  their  labours,  as  a  whole,  less  entitled  to  credit 
for  the  general  soundness  of  the  constitutional 
principles  therein  established." 

Since  1844,  I  may  say  (the  hon.  Member 
continued)  that  every  principle  of  free  and 
constitutional  government  has  been  violat- 
ed; that  the  word  of  promise  broken  in  tho 
hope  has  not  even  been  kept  to  the  ear.  £yei| 
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within  a  few  months  of  these  remarkable 
erentB,  the  laws  were  openly  set  at  defiance 
by  the  very  persons  who  enacted  them. 
Gormption,  brigandage,  torture,  and  rapine 
have  stalked  through  the  country.  The  re- 
Tonue  is  diminishing,  and  the  expenditure 
increasing;  and  wherever  there  maybe  any 
slight  development  of  the  industry  of  the 
country,  it  is  accomplished  in  spite  of  the 
GoTemment.  Sir,  I  make  these  assertions 
boldly;  and  in  order  to  prove  them,  I  will 
make  use  of  no  document  which  has  not 
been  fully  authenticated.  I  will  bring  to 
certify  the  facts  which  I  have  stated  the 
testimony  of  officers  in  the  employment  of 
the  Goyemment;  and  I  think  I  shall  be 
abte  to  show  such  scenes  of  corruption  and 
horror,  that  even  the  most  apathetic  on 
questions  of  foreign  policy  will  feel  that  I 
am  justified  in  submitting  them  to  their 
consideration.  And,  first,  I  will  refer  to 
the  financial  state  of  the  country,  in  which 
this  House  is  more  immediately  interested, 
for  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  account  of 
47,188^.,  issued  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  for  payment  of  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund,  which  was  guaranteed  by 
this  country.  Of  this  sum,  23,000^  was 
last  year  repaid,  not  by  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment, but  by  a  gentleman  well  known  and 
universally  esteemed,  I  mean  M.  Eynard. 
There  can  be  no  testimony  so  important, 
^  so  unquestionable  as  that  of  M.  Eynard, 
who  was  the  great  friend  of  the  late  Ad- 
ministration, and  received  the  personal  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  King  for  his  attach- 
ments to  Greece.  M.  Eynard,  in  a  letter 
addressed  some  time  last  year  to  the  late 
President  of  the  Council,  points  out  to  him 
the  gross  malversations  of  office  practised 
in  Greece.  The  late  Minister  of  Finance 
came  down  and  informed  the  House  that 
the  treasury  department  was  in  a  complete 
state  of  disorganisation;  that  there  were  no 
accounts  of  revenue  or  expenditure,  and  that 
he  could  not  furnish  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  budget,  on  account  of  the  dishonesty  of 
the  public  functionaries;  that  millions  were 
due  to  the  State,  and  he  did  not  know 
from  whom.  On  February  18,  1846,  the 
Exchequer  of  the  country  possessed  con- 
siderable resources  in  the  loan,  and  yet  the 
condition  of  the  people  has  never  been 
ameliorated;  they  are  in  a  wretched  state. 
Imagine,  Sir,  that  the  Minister  of  Finance 
eannot  obtain  any  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  country — that  he  is  entirely  ignorant 
of  its  resources;  you  may  therefore  judge 
what  must  be  the  state  of  the  revenue:  in 
these  few  words  I  have  proved  to  you  in 
VOL.XCVII.    {JSH) 


what  ignorance  he  had  been  kept  during 
the  short  period  of  his  administration.  And 
the  same  most  honest  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  said,  only  a  few  weeks  since-— 

"  1  cannot  conceal  from  you  any  longer  the 
truth ;  the  robbery  of  the  public  treasury  has  sur- 
passed all  measure,  and  is  carried  on  with  an  in- 
sane imprudence  ;  but  is  this  the  fault  of  the  Mi- 
nister ?  If  each  employe  steals  a  small  portion 
of  the  revenue,  the  diminution  must  naturally  be- 
come considerable.  Things  have  arrived  at  such 
a  pitch  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Financial  Min- 
ister to  put  an  end  to  the  abuses/' 

But  this  is  not  all.  This  illustrious  financier 
stated  to  the  Three  Powers  on  one  occa- 
sion that,  owing  to  the  enormous  deficit,  it 
was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  meet  the 
interest  of  the  loan  for  the  current  year. 
When  attacked  for  this  state  of  the  revenue 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  he  excused 
himself  by  saying  it  was  quite  a  mistake, 
there  was  a  small  surplus,  but  that  he  had 
thought  it  best  to  falsify  the  public  ac- 
counts, in  order  to  prevent  the  Three 
Powers  demanding  payment.  But  in  case 
the  statements  of  this  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  should  seem  incredible  to  the 
House,  they  are  authenticated  by  the  fol- 
lowing documents.  The  Governor  of  Acar- 
nauia  writes  to  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil:— 

"  The  Minister  will  permit  me  to  remark  that, 
having  been  informed  of  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  public  revenue,  and  of  the  more  strange 
and  unaccountable  conduct  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  in  matters  of  the  greatest  moment,  it 
was  his  duty  to  have  directed  an  examination 
into  the  conduct  of  the  officer,  and  at  least  to 
have  paid  some  attention  te  the  strong  expres- 
sions of  public  opinion,  That  opinion  denoun- 
ces the  present  Administration,  and  the  &ct8  sup- 
port the  accusation  that  they  have  allowed  their 
employes  to  pillage  the  State,  and  have  inflicted 
incalculable  evil  upon  the  country,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  season." 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  in  reply 
to  these  and  numerous  similar  remonstran- 
ces, M.  Coletti,  President  of  the  Council, 
made  the  following  statement : — 

"  Abuses  had  always  existed,  and  the  only  dif- 
ference between  abuses  past  and  present,  was,  that 
formerly  they  were  the  monopoly  of  a  few  privi- 
leged persons,  but  that  now  they  afforded  some 
hundreds  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  that  the  mis- 
management of  the  loan,  and  the  extravagance  of 
the  Regency,  was  the  cause  of  this  financial  em- 
barrassment ;  if  there  existed  great  disorder  in 
the  administration,  it  had  always  been  the  same/' 

I  will  now  pass  from  the  financial  part  to 
the  brigandage  which  prevails,  and  will, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  read  a 
statement  of  the  conduct  of  a  man  called 
Trino,  who  has  for  a  long  time  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Gh>yemment.  I  can  assure 
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the  House  that,  incredible  as  they  may  ap- 
pear, I  hare  taken  the  pains  to  fiilly  au- 
thenticate all  the  statements,  and  can 
vouch  for  their  accuracy.  They  occurred 
Tery  recently : — 

"  On  the  4th  of  NoTember  last,  Trino  was  at  a 
Tillage  called  Rerasova,  with  a  body  of  armed 
men,  nearly  300  in  number,  at  which  place  they 
took  up  their  quarters;    he  summoned  all  the 

Erinoipal  inhabitants,  and  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ig  Tillages,  and,  binding  them  with  cords,  as  if 
they  were  robbers  and  assassins,  he  thrust  them, 
by  way  of  imprisoning  them,  into  vile,  filthy 
stables ;  this  was  on  the  plea  that  he  wished  to 
discoyer  some  brigands  who  were  concealed. 
Trino  then  caught  a  wild  cat,  and  put  it  into  the 
trousers  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants, ne  himself  beat  the  cat,  that  it  might 
jump  about,  tearing  the  unhappy  woman  to 
pieces ;  and  he  only  set  her  at  liberty,  when, 
from  extreme  torture,  she  made  a  &lse  confession, 
stating  eyerything  that  Trino  prompted  her  lo 
say.  On  the  strength  of  this  confession  he  took 
the  men  out  of  prison,  first  bound  their  hands  and 
feet  tightly,  an<f  then  tied  their  hands  down  to 
their  feet,  thus  making  a  sort  of  bow  of  their 
bodies,  and  he  kept  them  in  that  position  several 
hours.  The  next  day  Trino  took  two  of  the  men 
to  a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood ;  he  caused  two 
blocks  to  be  lashed  to  the  tope  of  two  of  the 
highest  trees,  and  with  a  running  cord  hoisted 
them  up  and  let  them  down  several  times  into  the 
water,  and  when  they  had  quite  lost  their  senses 
he  had  them  dragged  on  shore.  After  some  time 
he  said, '  Poor  fellows  !  I  am  afraid  they  are  cold, 
we  must  warm  them  a  little.'  This  he  accom- 
plished by  flogging  them  most  unmercifully,  when 
they  were  afterwards  taken  back  to  prison.  After 
these  feats  he  stalked  about  the  town,  exclaiming 
'  Tou  wanted  a  constitution,  my  fine  fellows ! 
You  are  nice  fellows  for  a  constitution.  Well, 
now  you  have  got  it.  I  hope  you  will  like  it, 'for 
you  have  seen  some  of  the  blessings  of  it ! '  This 
illustrious  officer  on  one  occasion  sent  a  present 
of  two  heads  in  a  basket  to  the  Monarch  of  Acar- 
nania  and  Etolia." 

A  petition  presented  from  Patras,  authen- 
ticated by  all  the  leading  inhabitants, 
states — 

*'  The  members  of  the  family  Dimcoi  arrested 
by  the  Mirarque  (the  Government  officer)  were 
subjected  to  the  torture  for  three  days,  and  aU 
their  effects  sold.  Demetri  Nicalooopulo,  ac- 
cused of  an  insignificant  robbery  three  years  ago, 
was  put  to  the  torture,  and  expired  soon  after." 

This  unhappy  man  was  denounced  to  the 
Mirarque  as  having  stolen  a  cow  three 
years  since;  the  Mirarque  ordered  an  ordeal 
by  torture;  the  gendarmes  bound  him  hand 
and  foot,  threw  him  down,  and  placed 
enormous  stones  on  his  breast  and  stom- 
ach, and  then  jumped  upon  them.  In  the 
last  extremity,  and  in  the  hope  of  saving 
his  life,  he  pleaded  guilty,  but  it  was  too 
late ;  when  the  stones  were  removed  he 
died ;  his  young  wife^  who  was  on  the  eve 
of  her  confinement,  was  carried  to  the 


grare  a  few  days  afterwards.  I  traoakto 
parts  of  the  petition  from  Mesaenia,  but 
the  tortures  practised  on  the  women  will 
not  bear  description :  in  these  cases  tha 
atrocity  of  the  crime  is  the  security  of  tha 
criminal:— - 

<'  Sire,  fifty  citifens,  dragged  without  taeass^ 
from  the  bosom  of  their  fimuUes,  and  thrown  into 
a  damp  and  loathsome  dungeon,  deploring  thdr 
loss  of  liberty,  that  last  worldly  blessing,  catt 
themselves  on  your  mercy.  Sire,  the  tortnrts 
we  have  undergone,  are  unheard  of  and  horriUss 
some  of  us  suspended  by  the  feet,  othsrs  with 
their  legs  and  arms  bound,  are  laid  upon  tW 
ground  and  blocks  of  stone  placed  on  tiieir  obasts. 
their  flesh  torn  and  limbs  mutilated.  •  •  •  • 
A  robbery  had  been  committed  in  our  village  la 
the  month  of  October ;  on  the  33nd  of  Novambw* 
D.  Saulis,  lieutenant  des  garde  fronUdres,  at  tka 
head  of  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  and  without  any 
instructions  from  the  magistrates,  desired  them  to 
seize  eighty  of  us,  and  throw  us  into  the  cellar  of 
a  house  of  a  priest  named  Papiganopukw.  Not 
obtaining  any  Information,  notwithstandiof  wXi 
the  violence,  some  were  released,  and  the  othert 
conducted  to  their  respective  houses,  where  the 
most  horrible  tortures  were  inflicted  upon  us  dufw 
ing  the  nights  of  the  22nd  and  23rd ;  then,  sol 
having  succeeded  in  making  us  admit  oortelvas 
guilty  we  were  taken  to  a  lonely  spot,  nniati 
Divari,  thrown  down,  bound,  and  gagged,  with 
enormous  stones  heaped  upon  us ;  when  we  lay  a| 
the  point  of  death,  the  stones  were  removed  and 
we  were  set  at  liberty.  These  horrors.  Sire,  had 
a  far  difibrent  object  to  the  discovery  of  a  thsft; 
for  some  time  past  the  garde  firontidres  have  so- 
deavoured  to  push  us  to  acts  of  despair.  But  we^ 
Sire,  throw  ourselves  upon  your  Majes^s  protec- 
tion, imploring,  in  tears  and  affliction,  the  punish- 
ment of  those  persons  who  have  so  outrnfed  ha- 
manity.  We  supplicate  your  Majesty  to  eonds* 
scend  to  take  efficacious  measures  to  put  a  t«nnip 
nation  to  those  miseries  which  oppress  your  peo- 
ple, by  excluding  from  the  publio  service  those 
persons,  who,  instead  of  executing  tius  laws,  only 
substitute  fearful  tortures ;  and  aU  these  eriiasa 
are  committed  in  the  name  of  your  Migeity*" 

At  Lamia,  on  the  26th  November  last»  two 
gendarmes  and  three  soldiers  entered  iho 
Tillage  of  Daitza,  where  they  took  and 
imprisoned  the  authorities,  and  then  \ai9^ 
ing  entered  the  cottages  belonging  to  two 
men,  Agrosloti  GaUtopoulo  and  Christo 
Tagana,  seized  the  women,  whom  they 
treated  with  a  brutality  too  horrible  to 
describe,  and  then  pillaged  the  Homo* 
It  will  be  observed  that  these  are  oat- 
rages  committed  by  officers  and  men  m 
authority,  and  the  instances  might  be  mk 
tiplied  tenfold;  but  it  is  hopeless  to  9iU 
tempt  to  convey  any  adequate  notion  of 
the  general  disorganisation  of  the  coimtry; 
and  the  House  must  imagine  it,  after  bo* 
ing  informed  that  the  Government  aetiu 
ally  amnestises  the  brigands;  and  not  ihb 
alone,  but  the  captains  of  banditti  aio 
empowered  to  delegate  their  authoiilj  to 
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those  employed  under  their  command.  I 
add  one  of  die  certificates : — 

*'I,  the  undersigned,  certify  upon  mj  oon- 
■eience,  that  the  bearer  of  this  note  serred  under 
vxf  orders  in  all  the  aots  of  brigandage  which  I 
eommitted,  and  that  he  always  distinguished  him- 
self bj  his  leal." 

Sir,  a  friend  of  mj  own,  M.  Bondonri,  one 
of  a  most  illustriouB  family  in  Greece,  was 
reqaested  by  the  Goyemment  to  give  them 
up  his  house  in  Athens ;  he  declined,  on 
wnieh  the  Government  sent  the  gendarmes. 
To  the  gentleman's  great  astonishment, 
all  his  furniture  was  gone;  he  went  to  the 
window  and  found  that  it  had  been  thrown 
into  the  middle  of  the  street.  I  may  men- 
tion the  case  of  Don  Pacitrio.  This  gen- 
tleman's house  was  broken  into  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  at  Athens,  and  plun* 
dered;  the  thieves  then  deliberately  broke 
all  the  furniture  which  they  could  not  car- 
ry away.  And  who,  it  will  be  asked,  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  this  depredation? 
Why,  the  son  of  Tzavella,  the  present 
Minister  of  War.  Sir,  there  are  innu- 
merable other  instances  which  I  might 
addnee;  but  I  really  think  that  the  House 
will  be  tired  of  listening  to  such  atrocities. 
One  word  regarding  the  violation  of  the 
constitution,  of  which  the  Government 
have  been  guilty.  It  may  be  known  to 
many  Members  of  this  House,  that,  even 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  the 
Greek  nation  enjoyed  all  those  admirable 
municipal  institutions  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  them  from  ancient  times, 
and  to  the  confirmation  of  those  privileges 
the  Three  Powers,  in  1828,  attached  the 
greatest  importance.  Now,  under  the 
present  Government,  these  rights  have 
either  been  entirely  destroyed,  or  only 
used  as  instruments  of  excessive  vexation 
and  persecution.  To  show  the  good  feel- 
ing which  subsists  among  the  Greek  peo- 
ple, I  will  read  one  extract  from  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Senate,  recently  presented  to 
the  King,  and  which  was  elicted  by  the 
unconstitutional  conduct  to  which  I  have 
adverted: — 

"  Sire,  a  long  experience  has  afforded  us  thp 
most  satisfitotory  conviction  that  the  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  laws,  and  the  energetic  defence  of 
the  rights  of  the  nation,  have  been,  and  always 
will  be,  your  Majesty's  anxiety ;  but  the  &ct8  fully 
prove  that  this  princely  intention  has  been  mis- 
understood, and  that  these  same  rights  have  not 
been  respected  during  the  elections,  which  have 
been  followed  by  very  pernicious  results.  The 
Senate  prays  that  your  Majesty's  paternal  wisdom 
and  tendencies  will  aflbrd  them  relief.  The  ad- 
iustmait  of  our  finances  is  a  work  on  which  the 
n<m(mr  and  the  credit  of  the  countiy  depend; 


and  to  this  subject  the  Senate  will  giye  all  its 
attention.  The  Senate  prays  that  efficacious 
means  may  be  taken  to  limit  the  expenditure,  and 
to  regulate  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  which, 
for  some  time  past,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
capable  of  a  satis&ctory  explanation." 

The  King  made  the  following  reply  to 
this  address,  through  his  Minister,  M. 
Tzavella,  the  new  President  of  the  Coim* 
cil: — 

*<  His  Majesty  having  understood  that  the  ad- 
dress voted  by  the  Senate  interferes  with  those 
rights  which  exclusively  belong  to  the  other  le- 
gislative body,  has  charged  me  to  announee  to 
you,  that  protecting  the  constitution,  and  jealous 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  nation, 
and  anxious  to  maintain  the  ^od  intelligence  be- 
tween the  two  legislatiye  bodies,  he  does  not  in- 
tend to  receive  such  an  address." 

After  this  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
create  nine  new  senators,  whicn  brought 
them  to  the  highest  possible  amount  con- 
templated by  the  constitution,  namely, 
half  the  number  of  the  deputies;  but 
not  satisfied  with  this,  the  Govern- 
ment compelled  the  deputies,  who,  by 
the  by,  I  may  incidentally  mention,  were 
all  elected  under  violence,  to  pass  a  law 
extendmg  the  Eling's  power  to  create  sena- 
tors in  case  his  Majesty  should  desire  to 
do  so.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  that, 
in  the  discussion  on  this  subject,  which 
took  place  in  the  Senate,  M.  Condowriski 
said — 

"  Not  to  tell  his  Majesty  that  the  Government 
is  vile,  that  the  constitution  is  in  danger,  that  the 
finances  are  in  disorder,  that  anarchy  reigns  in 
the  country,  would  be  to  betray  our  oaths,  and  to 
expose  ourselves  to  the  just  reprobation  of  the 
country." 

To  which  the  President  replied — 

**  Do  you  think.  Sir,  that  I  do  not  know  as  well 
as  you  do  to  what  a  deplorable  state  the  country  is 
reduced  ?  I  told  his  Majesty  all  this  ;  but  he  as- 
sured me  that  if  you  did  not  give  up  the  Address, 
he  would  create  new  senators.  I  see  that  you  will 
insist  upon  telling  the  King  the  truth ;  but  the 
truth  is  bitter,  and  not  to  be  told  at  all  times." 

Sir,  the  recent  affair  at  Patras  has  excited 
a  great  deal  of  attention.  I  am  not  going 
to  trouble  the  House  with  an  account  of 
the  circumstances  which  took  place;  but  I 
am  quite  certiun  that  any  one  who  fairly 
investigates  them  will  admit  that  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Spitfire  only  discharged  a  great 
national  duty  in  taking  on  board  Merenditi 
and  his  followers.  The  course  which  he 
adopted  was  that  proposed  by  all  the  other 
consuls,  and  received  the  imanimous  ap- 
proval of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Patras.  Sir, 
I  think  I  have  said  sufi&cient  to  prove  that 
the  case  of  Greece  requires  much  con- 
sideratioh;  and  I  need  not  say  that  no 
F2 
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party  feeling,  and  no  desire  to  promote  our 
own  influence,  should  have  any  weight  with 
Lord  Aberdeen  well  laid  down,   in 


us. 

1844,  the  principles  which  should  guide 
us,  in  his  instructions  to  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons,  who  has  so  nobly  and  ably  followed 
them : — 

«  It  will,  of  course,  be  of  high  importance  that 
the  three  guaranteeing  Powers,  who  have  hitherto 
acted  in  such  perfect  unison  in  their  proceedings 
with  regard  to  Greece,  should  continue  to  preserve 
the  same  unanimity  of  counsel  and  action  in  the 
changed  circumstances  that  have  arisen.  Tou  will 
constantly  exert  yourself  to  maintain  that  union 
which  has  hitherto  so  happily  prevailed  between 
your  colleagues  and  yourself;  and  you  will  espe- 
eially  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  perse- 
vering in  the  honourable  and  correct  principle 
which  ought  to  guide  the  Three  Powers  in  their  re- 
lations towards  Greece,  and  by  which  Great  Bri- 
tain, at  least,  is  fully  resolved  that  her  conduct 
shall  be  invariably  governed ;  that  is,  to  set  aside 
all  views  of  separate  or  individual  interest,  to  dis- 
courage all  party  distinctions,  and  to  look  to  the 
national  welfiire  and  prosperity  of  Greece  alone, 
as  the  object  of  our  united  care." 

And  in  November  of  1844 — 

"  In  the  whole  of  your  proceedings  at  this  im« 
portant  crisis,  you  will  constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  the  good  of  Greece  alone  is  the  principle 
which  guides  and  animates  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. We  wish  to  see  Greece  independent,  and 
under  the  auspices  of  a  sound  and  well-regulated 
constitutional  system  of  govemmenL^  in  which 
each  power  in  the  State  shall  have  its^ue  weight 
and  influence,  growing  daily  in  strength,  in  credit, 
and  in  prosperity.  The  exercise  of  any  extraneous 
and  exclusive  influence  over  her  counsels  can  but 
retard  that  growth.  Instead  of  leaning  upon  fo- 
reign support,  we  desire  to  see  the  Greeks  rely  on 
their  own  moral  and  physical  resources  for  estab- 
lishing their  affairs  on  a  footing  most  conformable 
to  their  wants  and  social  position." 

I  may  mention  that,  when  some  commu- 
nications were  recently  made  to  the  Ba- 
varian Government  on  the  state  of  Greece, 
the  King  was  forced  to  admit  that  the 
counsels  he  gave  were  never  attended  to. 
I  will  not  imagine  that  at  this  time,  when 
the  principles  of  constitutional  government 
are  so  fully  developed — I  will  not  believe 
that,  after  those  recent  scenes  which  Eu- 
rope has  with  amazement  witnessed,  Greece 
will  remain  the  only  country,  which,  parti- 
cipating in  European  civilisation,  does  not 
participate  in  those  privileges  which  are 
now  becoming  common  to  all.  1  am  not 
exaggerating  when  I  say  that  Greece,  with 
her  two  thousand  years  of  claims  upon  free 
institutions,  has  the  smallest  amount  of 
freedom  granted  to  her.  In  all  other  coun- 
tries, even  in  those  which  do  not  enjoy  a 
liberal  constitution,  there  is  in  general  some 
check  placed  upon  wanton  tyranny,  either 
through  a  powerful  aristocracy,  as  in  Rus- 


sia, or  by  the  means  of  enlightened  state 
craft,  as  in  Austria.     In  Greece,  however, 
all  tyranny  is  unbridled;  there  is  not  even 
an  aristocracy  to  stand  between  the  people 
and  their  tyrant ;  and  so  the  constitution 
is  taken  advantage  of  to  veil  the  blow  which 
is  struck  at  the  happiness  of  the  nation; 
and  the  ministers  of  evil  and  ignorance^ 
who   spread  anarchy  triumphant  through 
the  land,  take   advantage  of  the  conse- 
quences of  their  guilt,  and  exclaim,  "  See 
the  desolations  of  a  people  who  wept  for  a 
constitution.'*     1   understand  them   well. 
They  take  example  from  the  executioners 
of  the  daughter  of  Lejanos,  and  first  vio- 
late the  chUd  in  order  to  give  them  a  right 
to  destroy  it.     If  anything  can  prove  that 
Greece  is  not  unworthy  a  free  constitution, 
it  is  that  the  people  mourn  so  deeply  over 
its  loss,  and  groan  under  the  tyranny  which 
oppresses  them.    It  is  precisely  because, 
having  suffered  its  loss,  Greece  has,  ineffec- 
tually it  is  true,  but  so  often  asserted  her 
rights,  that  she  proves  herself  fit  to  obtain 
them.     Let  us  suppose  that  a  heartless 
despotism  was  accepted  without  a  murmnr 
— that  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  nation 
did  not  turn  when  it  was  trodden  on — ^then 
it  might  have  been  said,  "  This  people  are 
undeserving  of  liberty;  servitude  is  their 
natural  condition;"  indifference  to  perse- 
cution would  have  been  made  an  arm  to  be 
turned   against  them.     Surely,   I  think, 
that  the  House  will  now  agree  with  me, 
that  this  condition  of  a  country  will  jus- 
tify the  language  used  by  the  noble  liord 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
in  a  recent  and  memorable  despatch.     It 
has  been  said,  we  dare  not  use  such  laU'* 
guage  to  a  greater  Power.     Sir,  I  am  sure 
that  there  is  no  Power  so  great  that  we 
dare  not  use  to  her  the  language  of  fair 
expostulation.  Why,  the  very  persons  who 
were  loudest  in  this  charge  against  the 
noble  Lord,  have  recently  blamed,  in  the 
strongest  terms,   the  language  employed 
in  reference  to  the  possible  interference  of 
Austria  in  Italy.     As  a  general  rule  it  is 
true  that  it  is  most  unwise  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  another  country;  but  our  re- 
lations with  Greece  are,  as  1  have  proved, 
peculiar  ones,  and  we  are  morally  bound  to 
look  after  her  welfare.     It  was,  Sir,  at  the 
Treaty  of  London  that  England,  Franee, 
and  Russia,  under  a  generous  inspiration, 
united  to  relieve  this  oppressed  country; 
and  it  is  most  important  that  the  same 
Powers  should  maintain  the  same  unity  of 
noble  purpose.     I   cannot  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  France,  under  her  present  Oo- 
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yemmeiit,  composed  of  men  who  have 
proved  themselves  so  eminent  and  so  able, 
will  assert  in  favour  of  Greece  those  prin- 
ciples which  she  has  now  maintained,  and 
exercise  that  first  great  privilege  of  free- 
dom, the  power  of  communicating  it  to 
others;  for  I  am  pleading  for  a  country 
from  which  we,  in  common  with  all  Eu- 
rope, to  use  the  language  of  the  late  Lord 
Holland,  derive  all  that  softens  and  refines 
the  heart,  and  all  that  gives  life  and  anima- 
mation  to  our  debates.  It  is  the  cause, 
not  of  Greece  and  her  isles,  or  the  waters 
which  wash  her  shores;  but  the  cause  of 
constitutional  liberty  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by 
moving  for  copies  of  certain  despatches 
which  have  passed  between  Sir  E.  Lyons 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  Sir,  I  am 
not  aware  that  I  have  any  objection  to 
make  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
but  of  course  he  will  specify  the  extracts  oif 
which  he  desires  to  have  copies.  I  am 
sornr  to  say  that  I  must  bear  my  testimony 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  description  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  has  given  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Greece,  whether  that  testi- 
mony be  given  with  reference  to  the  mode 
in  which  tiie  financial  affairs  of  the  country 
are  regulated,  or  whether  it  be  offered  with 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  consti- 
tution has  been  worked,  or  whether  it  be 
even  with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the 
Executive  Powers  deal  with  the  people  of 
the  country.  At  present  there  is  no  ab- 
solute necessity  of  speaking  harshly  in  this 
House  with  regard  to  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  other  countries;  but,  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  has  stated,  this  country 
stands  with  respect  to  Greece  in  a  position 
totally  different  from  that  in  which  she 
stands  towards  other  countries.  We  have 
not  only  rights,  but  obligations  and  duties, 
in  respect  to  Greece,  which  do  not  apply  to 
countries  in  regard  to  which  our  position  is 
altoffether  indifferent.  England  was  one 
of  we  Three  Powers  which  by  their  in- 
terposition between  Turkey  and  Greece 
finally  accomplished  the  independence  of 
the  Greek  nation,  and  the  erection  of 
Greece  into  a  separate  kingdom.  England 
also  was  one  of  the  Powers  to  whom  was 
given  the  choice  of  choosing  a  sovereign 
to  reign  over  Greece;  and  England  was  one 
of  the  Three  Powers  by  whose  representa- 
tives was  drawn  up  the  proclamation  an- 
nonnoing  to  the  Greeks  the  selection  of 
their  Sovereign,  and  giving  a  pledge  that 


that  Sovereign  should  give  to  the  Greek 
nation  a  constitutional  system  of  govern- 
ment. We,  therefore,  do  stand  in  the  po- 
sition of  parties  who  have  undertaken  cer- 
tain obligations  towards  the  people  of 
Greece;  and  those  obligations — as  far  as 
properly  lies  in  our  power — I  am  ready  to 
say  we  are  bound  in  honour  to  see  carried 
out.  There  are  questions  connected  with 
the  present  Motion  which  would  make  me 
averse  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the 
matter,  or  go  into  the  details  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  has  touched  upon;  I,  there- 
fore, shall  only  say  that  if  he  so  shape  his 
Motion  as  to  specify  some  particular  pe« 
riods,  and  the  copies  and  extracts  which  he 
chooses  to  produce,  I  can  make  no  objec- 
tion to  it;  or,  perhaps,  he  might  withdraw 
his  present  Motion,  and  then  show  me  the 
Motion  as  he  would  wish  it  to  stand.  We 
may  settle  it  together,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  give  him  any  information  which 
it  would  be  useful  for  the  House  to  have 
laid  before  it. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

NEW  PALACE  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  moved— 
"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  on  the 
present  state  of  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster, 
with  a  view  to  the  reception  and  accommodation 
of  this  House  therein,  and  the  prohahle  expense 
of  its  completion ;  and  also  to  inquire  into  the 
present  state  of  Westminster  Bridge." 

The  additional  expenses  incurred  in  the 
erection  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  the  delay  that  had  taken  place,  had 
been  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  House. 
When  hon.  Gentlemen  complained  that 
the  buildings  were  now  to  cost  i,400,000I.» 
and  that  even  after  that  there  would  be 
some  yet  undiscovered  expenses  which 
could  not  be  calculated  on  until  the  billa 
should  actually  have  come  in,  they  should 
recollect  that  a  large  amount  of  expense 
had  been  incurred  by  the  prosecution  of 
works  which  formed  no  part  of  the  original 
estimate.  Such  were,  for  instance,  the 
river  wall,  the  expenses  of  the  architect  and 
the  surveyor,  and  others.  He  was  sur- 
prised that  such  an  outcry  asainst  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  works  uiat  gave  so 
much  employment  should  be  raised  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  prided  themselves  upon 
being  political  economists,  and  who  should 
remember  that  not  only  a  vast  number  of 
workmen  obtained  employment,  but  that 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  outlay  was  re- 
turned to  the  Exchequer  in  the  shape  of 
duties.    As  to  the  blame  that  had  been 
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oast  upon  Mr.  Barry,  he  had  nerer  been  a 
blind  idolizer  of  that  eminent  gentleman; 
but  he  had  never  for  one  moment  doubted 
his  skill  and  extraordinary  talent  as  an 
architect.  He  only  doubted  whether  there 
had  been  a  sufficient  check  upon  the  alter- 
ations in  the  design,  and  upon  the  conse- 
quent expenditure.  With  regard  to  the 
names  which  he  proposed  to  place  upon 
the  list  of  the  Committee,  he  regretted 
to  see  that  one-half  had  been  objected 
to,  and  others  substituted,  and  that  those 
who  had  been  struck  out  were  precise- 
ly the  persons  who,  from  their  present 
or  previous  connexion  with  the  office  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  knew  most  about  the 
business.  As  to  the  Amendment  of  which 
notice  had  been  given  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex  (Mr.  B.  Osborne),  to  sub- 
stitute an  address,  praying  Her  Majesty 
to  appoint  a  Commission,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  such  an  appointment;  but  he 
hoped  the  House  would  not  agree  to  it  un- 
less it  were  satisfied  that  the  buildings 
could  not  be  proceeded  with  otherwise. 
He  regretted  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  about  to  limit  greatly  the  sums 
to  be  expended  during  the  present  year 
upon  the  new  buildings ;  however,  he 
thought  it  a  very  bad  system  of  economy 
to  spread  over  several  years  the  expenses 
of  erecting  a  building  which  might  be  com- 
pleted in  one. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE,  in  opposing 
the  Motion,  remarked  that  it  was  not 
enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Barry  was  one  of 
the  greatest  artists  that  ever  lived.  What 
he  wanted  to  know,  and  what  the  country 
desired  to  be  assured  of,  was  this  —  who 
was  to  be  responsible  for  the  expenditure  ? 
He  referred  to  the  report  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1844,  to  show  that  the  com- 
plaints he  now  made  were  not  put  forth  for 
the  first  time.  In  truth,  since  1836,  there 
had  been  no  control  over  Mr.  Barry;  and 
one  reason  why  he  should  press  the  Amend- 
ment of  which  he  had  given  notice  was, 
that  he  never  knew  of  a  Committee  being 
appointed,  which  did'  not  add  to  the  ex- 
pense of  Uie  building.  And  now  what  was 
that  building?  An  Italian  composition,  with 
a  Gothic  dress*— a  thing  that  was  so  frit- 
tered away  in  details,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  it  would  be  nothing  more  than 
a  metropolitan  asylum  for  birds'  nests  and 
soot.  There  was  then  90,000/.  expended 
for  warming  the  two  houses,  and  there  was 
another  bill  coming  in,  also  for  warming 
^e  houses.  There  was,  he  had  been  told, 
.A  plan  for  ventilating  tho  houses,  by  which 


the  smoke  of  all  the  ohimneys  was  to  be 
put  through  one  great  flue;  and  there  was 
a  quarrel  about  this  and  the  ventilation 
going  on,  which  promised  to  be  as  lasting 
as  that  between  the  hon.  Member  for 
Youghal  (Mr.  Anstey),  and  the  npble  Lord 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affiurs,  and 
likely  to  go  trough  the  Session,  that  ia, 
unless  the  noble  Lord  oould  assure  them 
that  peace  had  been  established,  or  that 
Dr.  Reid  had  been  discharged.  Bat  a 
Fine  Arts  Commission  had  been  appointed 
in  the  year  1840;  and  now,  there  wai  one 
thmg  connected  with  this  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission, which  he  could  never  understand, 
although  he  thought  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  was  to  blame  for 
it,  and  that  was  the  invention  of  the  name 
of  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster.  Up 
to  that  time  they  had  been  quite  contented 
with  the  name  of  a  House  of  Commons. 
This  might  appear  to  be  a  slight  thing;  Irat 
there  was  a  meaning  in  it,  for,  calling  the 
House  of  Parliament  the  New  Palace  at 
Westminster,  it  would  appear  ai  if  Her 
Majesty  allowing  them  to  be  there,  it 
would  be  highly  indecorous  for  them  to  in- 
terfere with  the  expenses.  Now,  he  eonld 
not  understand  why  they  should  go  back 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxford  Univer- 
sity to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
when  the  hon.  Member  and  his  fathers  be- 
fore him  had  always  called  the  building 
"the  House  of  Commons."  Now,  as  to 
this  Fine  Arts  Commission,  a  petition  had 
been  presented  by  the  late  Chanoellor  of 
the  Exchequer  (Lord  Monteagle)  from  the 
artists,  declaring  that  the  Commission  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  art.  And  what  had 
they  done  ?  They  had  established'  a 
Gotiiic  hall,  with  a  fresco  gallery;  and 
thus  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  succeeded 
in  making  a  most  miserable  exhibition. 
Now,  when  he  made  a  remark  upon  an  ar- 
tist, the  noble  Lord  would  tell  him  that 
such  a  person  was  a  good  Christian,  and  a 
fine  father  of  a  family.  Let  them,  he  taid, 
for  instance  look  to  "the  Order  of  the 
Garter."  It  was  nothing  more  than  a 
gigantic  exhibition  of  legs.  And  when  a 
complMnt  was  made  on  this  subject  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  all  thev  knew  about  it  was, 
that  "  tho  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  said  a 
few  words  which  were  inaudible."  The 
House  should  recollect  that  the  money  ex- 
pended in  this  way  was  not  its  own— that 
it  was  their  duty  to  see  how  it  was  spent, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  an  improper  expen- 
diture. But  tney  were  told  the  House  waa 
nearly  finished.  They  had  enough  of  ezpe- 
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rienoe  of  the  past  not  to  rely  on  such  pro- 
mise! for  the  future.  At  that  moment  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament — ^he  begged 
pardon,  the  New  Palaoe  at  Westmrnster — 
was  not  half  finished.  He  did  not  run  a- 
muek  against  Mr.  Barry,  but  he  did  run  a- 
muek  against  the  whole  system— that  sys- 
tem un&r  which  their  money  was  spent  in 
building  that  Gothic  gewgaw  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  whi<^  he  defied  any  one  to  say 
was  a  ehamber  fitted  for  consultation. 
Already  1,016,000{.  had  been  spent,  and 
567,7671.  they  were  told  were  required  to 
complete  the  edifice.  The  expenditure 
had  already  nearly  doubled  the  amount  of 
Uie  origbal  estimate.  How  long,  there- 
fore, would  the  House  be  content  to  listen 
to  the  excilses  and  eulogiums  upon  Mr. 
Barry  and  his  works  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests? 
He  would  take  the  liberty  of  stating  a  cir* 
cumstanoe  which  ought  to  have  consider- 
able weight  with  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  thia  subject.  The  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  Sir  Henry  Famell,  which  sat  in 
1828,  speaking  in  their  report  of  the 
Rideaa  Canal,  the  original  estimate  for 
which  was  160,0001.,  whilst  the  expen- 
diture ittouired  was  no  less  than  520,000{., 


'*Tlie  Oommittee  regret  that  to  important  a 
plan  ilioiild  have  been  undertaken  on  an  eitixnate 
whioh  has  proTed  so  deibotive,  and  they  oannot 
refiidn  from  remarking  how  desirable  it  is  that 
Parliament  should  nerer  be  called  upon  to  TOte 
money  fiir  any  poblio  midertaking,  by  any  depart- 
ment, without  the  most  perfect  estimate  that 
ooold  pofiiUy  be  procured." 

Such  was  the  adrice  of  that  Committee — 
advice  which  it  would  have  been  well  had 
tiie  House  followed  in  the  present  instance. 
With  reference  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Oommittee,  he  had  shown  that  the  effect 
of  ererj  report  of  a  Committee  which  had 
hitherto  sat  had  been  to  augment  the  con- 
Ibrion  and  create  ad^tional  expense.  But 
there  was  the  strongest  authority  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  of  that  opinion  in  1836.  The 
rijrfat  hon«  Oendeman  asked  Lord  Sude- 

«« Has  it  eter  ceeurrsd  to  the  OommlMdoners, 
whether  H  would  be  desirable  to  make  some  ar- 
nafnaeiit  with  reqwot  to  the  exeoution  and  oon- 
stmotion  of  these  buildings  ?-^Yes. 

"  Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  appoint  some 
penpon  permanently  to  superintend  it,  rather  than 
leate  it  to  any  particular  department  of  the  Oo- 
Tenment  t— I  should  say  so.  The  Oommissioners 
haire  giTen  this  opinion  in  their  report.  1  belioTe 
the  expenses  of  publio  buildings  have  recently 
been  much  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  ineffl- 
«ient  eotttrol  of  tiie  EneontiTe  oter  them.** 


Perhaps,  howeyer,  the  noble  Lord  would 
say  there  was  no  precedent  for  this.  But, 
in  1824,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appoint- 
ed, to  superintend  the  improyements  of 
Windsor  Castle.  If  the  expenditure  for 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  continued 
at  the  present  rate,  the  structure  would 
cost  millions  before  it  was  completed. 
And  where  was  the  money  to  come  from? 
Would  they  take  it  out  of  the  **  balances 
in  the  Exchequer?"  Or  would  they  ab- 
dicate their  functions,  and  refer  their  ques- 
tion to  a  Select  Committee  upstairs  ?  If 
they  meant  really  to  proye  themselyes 
guardians  of  the  pubHc  purse,  their  only 
course  was  to  yote  with  lum  for  an — 

"  Address  praying  Her  Mi^sty  to  appoint  Com- 
missioners to  superintend  the  expenditure  of  the 
amount  TOted  by  this  House  for  the  New  Houses 
of  Parliament,  with  a  yiew  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  shall  complete  the  building  at  the  ear- 
liest period." 

Sm  B.  HALL  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

VisoouHT  MORPETH  assured  his  hon. 
Friend  that  he  did  not  found  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Amendment  upon  any  feeling 
of  jealousy  with  regard  to  the  Board  of 
Woods  and  Forests  as  to  the  construction 
of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.  That 
department  had  faithfully  endeayoured  to 
disQharge  all  the  duties  deyolyed  upon  it 
either  by  Parliament  or  by  the  Treasury; 
and  it  had  not  affected  to  do  more.  It 
seemed  to  be  assumed  sometimes  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  were 
expected  to  fulfil  aU  the  duties  of  what 
our  neighbours  called  'Sthe  Minister  of 
Works;"  and  he  should  certainly  feel  that 
he  required  to  enter  into  training  for  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  such  an  office. 
Indeed,  already,  he  had  sometimes  to  giye 
an  opinion  upon  matters  which  required 
the  education  and  acquirements  of  a  land 
steward,  of  a  practical  farmer,  of  a  builder, 
of  an  architect,  of  an  inspector  of  mines, 
a  yaluer  of  timber,  and  of  a  practical  engi- 
neer ;  and  in  addition  to  his  own  radical 
deficiencies  in  these  respects,  he  felt  that 
the  department  had  not  a  sufficiently  or- 
ganised staff  to  discharge  the  duties  re- 
quired from  a  regularly  constituted  office 
of  works.  At  the  same  time  neither  the 
department  oyer  which  he  had  the  hon- 
our to  preside,  nor  the  Goyemment,  were 
disposed  to  shrink  from  any  responsibility 
which  fairiy  deyolyed  upon  them;  and  when 
his  hon.  Friend  asked  who  was  responsible 
for  the  amount  of  expenditure  annually 
proposed  to  Parliament,  he  replied  that 
nolKXly  could  be  responsible  but  the  (}o* 
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vernment  as  represented  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  must,  of  course,  be  responsible 
for  the  Estimates  he  annually  laid  upon 
the  tai)le;  and  the  Board  of  Works  were 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  fully 
inspecting  all  the  accounts,  and  of  forming 
the  best  judgment  they  could  upon  the 
points  referred  to  their  decision  with  re- 
gard to  deviations  from  the  original  plan. 
He  certainly  thought  that  no  unnecessary 
expenditure  ought  to  be  incurred;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  when  the  ancient  house  of 
Parliament  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
it  had  become  necessary  to  erect  a  new 
abode  for  the  Legislature,  it  was  fitting  to 
make  that  abode  worthy  of  the  high  object 
to  which  it  was  to  be  dedicated,  and  to 
employ  upon  it  the  best  talent  that  the 
country  could  supply.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  said,  that  when  this  subject  was  last 
discussed,  he  (Viscount  Morpeth)  had  no 
defence  but  that  of  praise  to  the  architect. 
Upon  this  he  must  observe,  that  when  a 
building  was  attacked,  the  natural  defence 
was  to  praise  the  architect  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity.  To-night  his  hon.  Friend 
had  not  attacked  the  character  or  the  hon- 
our of  the  architect,  but  he  had  indulged 
himself  by  commenting  upon  the  style  and 
merits  of  the  building.  Tastes  must  differ, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  for  him  to  assume 
any  greater  justification  for  praising  the 
building,  than  his  hon.  Friend  had  for  con- 
demning it.  His  hon.  Friend  said  he  could 
back  his  opinion  by  that  of  the  most  emi- 
nent architect  of  the  age.  Who  that  au- 
thority was  he  had  not  informed  the  House; 
but  it  happened  that  he  had  had  a  letter 
put  into  his  hand  from  a  gentleman  of 
high  standing  north  of  the  Tweed — Mr. 
Playfair,  who  had  erected  many  public 
buildings  in  Edinburgh  and  the  neighbour- 
hood— on  this  very  subject.  This  gentle- 
man said — 

"  I  have  examined  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
inside  and  out ;  time  and  money  could  not  have 
been  better  employed.  I  think  Mr.  Barry's  ge- 
nius is  beyond  the  age  he  lives  in ;  and  depend 
upon  it  he  will  be  immortal.*' 

His  hon.  Friend  had  particularly  signalled 
out  for  his  criticism  the  appearance  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  ne  denomi- 
nated a  "gewgaw."  A  simpler  and 
severer  taste  might  be  preferred  by  his 
hon.  Friend;  but  Mr.  Barry  felt  that  as  this 
was  the  place  wherein  the  Sovereign  met 
the  assembled  estates  of  the  land,  the  re- 
presentatives of  foreign  Powers,  and  the 
beautiful  and  the  fair  of  our  country,  it 


should  be  worthy  of  the  nation  in  point  of 
splendour  and  decoration.  A  simptor  atylOt 
with  less  profusion  of  decoration,  would  be 
followed  in  other  parts  of  the  House.  With 
regard  to  the  differences  between  Mr.  Bar- 
ry and  Dr.  Reid  on  the  subject  of  ventila- 
tion, no  one  could  be  more  sensible  of  their 
inconvenience  than  himself;  but  m  it  had 
been  found  impossible  to  bring  them  to  a 
good  understanding,  and  as  it  was  his  duty 
to  prevent  Parliament  being  trifled  with» 
he  had  insisted  upon  Dr.  Reid  making 
specific  drawings  of  the  plans  which  he 
required  to  be  carried  into  effect  to  c<mi- 
plete  his  system  of  ventilation.  Those  draw- 
ings had  been  furnished,  and  Mr.  Bany» 
who  professed  his  readiness  to  carry  them 
into  execution,  was  now  engaged  in  mak- 
ing the  necessary  arrangements  for  giving 
effect  to  Dr.  Reid's  designs.  He  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  of  the  frescoes  in  the 
House  of  Lords  or  of  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission; but  he  would  say  the  character 
given  to  those  ih^scoes  was  not  shared  in 
by  the  best  judges  of  art.  But  it  was  said 
to  be  an  anomaly  to  have  decorations  in 
fresco  in  a  Gothic  building.  On  this  sub- 
ject it  would  only  be  necessary  to  remind 
his  hon.  Friend  that  the  most  admired  spe- 
cimens of  architectural  decoration  were  the 
frescoes  of  the  Oampo  Santo  at  Pisa,  a 
Gothic  building.  [Mr.  Osborne:  The 
Campo  Santo  is  not  a  Gothic  building.] 
At  all  events,  it  was  a  building  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  He  did  not  wish  to  express  any 
premature  censure  or  condemnation  of  his 
hon.  Friend's  scheme  of  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  watch  over  the  expenditure  and 
progress  of  the  building;  but  on  all  occa- 
sions, when  the  present  Parliament  had 
discussed  this  subject,  the  general  wish 
and  expectation  had  been  that  a  Committee 
would  be  best.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  felt  it  to  be  their  dnty  not 
to  accede  to  the  proposal  for  a  Commission 
in  its  present  shape. 

Sm  BENJAMIN  HALL  said,  the  qnes- 
tion  was,  whether  an  efficient  control  should 
be  established  over  the  expenditure  upon 
the  New  Houses,  seeing  that  it  had  more 
than  doubled  the  original  estimate.  No 
Committee,  and  certainly  none  eonstitated 
as  proposed  by  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  B. 
Inglis),  could  possibly  effect  that  objeet; 
and  the  Government  would  screen  them- 
selves behind  the  decision  of  that  Cem- 
mittee  because  it  had  been  arranged  with 
their  concurrence.  Objecting  then  to  the 
Committee,  he  objected  still  more  to  its 
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ooliBtiiution.  The  noble  Lord  (Viscount 
Morpeth),  the  noble  earl  opposite  (the  Earl 
of  Linccdn),  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  R.  Peel),  ought  certainly  not  to  be 
upon  it.  Thej  ought  rather  to  be  called 
as  witnesses.  Any  Committee  should  be 
totally  independent  both  of  the  past  and  of 
the  present  Governments;  and  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Tufhell) 
had  already  enough  to  do  without  being 
placed  upon  such  an  inquiry.  Mr.  Barry 
had  shown  vast  genius  and  great  talent; 
but  he  wanted  to  know  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  expense  ?  He  was  surprised 
to  hear  the  noble  Lord  say  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  responsible.  If  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  the  re- 
sponsible party,  why  was  he  not  in  the 
House  at  that  moment  ?  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  that  functionary  had  any  idea 
that  he  was  responsible,  and  therefore  it 
was  that  he  (Sir  B.  Hall)  should  vote  for 
a  Conunission  which  should  be  responsible 
for  the  expenditure  and  the  completion  of 
the  building.  The  only  point  on  which  he 
was  disposed  to  blame  Mr.  Barry  was  for 
not  having  in  the  first  instance  furnished  a 
more  detiuled  estimate.  He  was  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  considerations  of  economy 
would  be  best  consulted  by  completing  the 
building  with  the  greatest  despatch.  He 
should  vote  against  the  Committee;  and  if 
the  Committee  were  appointed,  he  should 
vote  against  many  of  the  names  on  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  said,  when  this 
subject  was  last  before  the  House,  he  had 
ventured  to  trouble  them  with  several  de- 
tails of  figpires  to  prove  that  a  very  erro- 
neous impression  had  been  created  with 
reference  to  the  sum  already  expended, 
and  the  probable  expenditure  in  future; 
and  he  thought  it  unnecessary,  upon  the 
present  occasion,  to  trouble  the  House 
with  a  single  observation  upon  that  point, 
or  to  involve  the  discussion  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  Barry. 
He  mast  also  deprecate  the  practice  of 
that  House  resolving  itself  into  a  dilettanti 
society,  with  the  view  of  discussing  mat- 
ters of  taste,  of  considering  how  far  those 
frescoes  were  in  consonance  with  rules  of 
art,  and  other  details  of  that  nature.  If 
they  did  so  he  thought  that  in  all  proba- 
bility they  would  arrive  at  no  proper  or 
satisfactoiT  conclusion  upon  those  points, 
neither  indeed  did  he  thmk  that  it  formed 
one  of  the  functions  of  that  House.  But 
there  was  one  function  which  peculiarly 
bdonged  to  that  House,  and  that  was  to 


take  care  that  the  money  which  the  House 
voted  for  any  purpose  whatever  should  be 
properly  applied;  and  so  far  as  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  or  a  Commission 
involved  that  matter,  he  conceived  it  to  be 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  House  to  devote 
themselves  to  it.  He  should  have  been 
prepared  to  have  given  his  vote  for  a  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  this  subject,  had  he 
not  been  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  state- 
ment which  fell  from  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site in  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
hon.  Member  as  to  the  disputes  between 
Mr.  Barry  and  Dr.  Reid.  He  repeated 
what  he  had  stated  upon  a  former  occasion, 
that  his  experience  of  Committees  relative 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  investigation  of  each 
Committee  had  added  to  the  expense  of 
tiiat  building.  He  had  hoped  that  the 
Committee  about  to  be  appointed  would 
have  been  precluded  from  entering  into 
any  considerations  which  could  add  to  the 
expenditure;  but  the  noble  Lord  stated 
that  the  question  now  pending  between 
Mr.  Barry  and  Dr.  Reid  was  relative  to 
the  height  of  the  central  tower,  and  that 
that  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 
Now  he  (Lord  Lincoln)  was  confident  that 
if  that  course  were  pursued,  the  result 
would  be  as  before — an  addition  to  the 
estimate.  For  himself,  as  an  individual 
Member  of  that  House,  he  would  infinitely 
prefer  trusting  the  matter  to  the  noble 
Lord,  as  one  of  the  responsible  advisers  of 
the  Crown,  however  incompetent  he  might 
be  on  scientific  grounds  to  decide,  than  to 
a  Committee  of  the  House;  and  he  thought 
it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  noble  Lord 
to  take  care  that  not  one  farthing  of  the 
public  money  was  improperly  expended  (m 
that  building.  He  must  recognise,  how- 
ever, a  very  great  advantage  in  the  propo- 
sition of  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex, 
supposing  that  a  competent  authority  could 
be  found.  He  perfectly  agreed  with  the 
noble  Lord,  that,  irrespectively  of  individ- 
ual competence,  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests  had  become 
so  enormous,  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
that  they  could  devote  sufficient  attentiim 
to  these  matters.  He  believed  it  might 
be  desirable,  therefore,  for  some  function- 
ary to  be  appointed  who  should  have  the 
superintendence  of  the  New  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  of  any  public  buildings  of  a 
large  character  which  the  State  might  un- 
dertake. What  he  should  suggest,  how- 
ever, as  the  better  conrso  at  present  was 
this.    He  did  not  see  to  whom  they  should 
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delegate  thai  authoritj.  He  should  not 
like  to  see  such  a  CommiBBion  as  that  to 
which  the  hon.  Memher  for  Middlesex  ap- 
peared to  point,  yis.,  an  amateur  Commis- 
sion of  nohlemen  and  gentlemen.  [Mr. 
OsBORNB  :  I  don't  mean  that.]  The  hon. 
Gentleman  certainly  did  not  saj  that;  hut  he 
pointed  to  a  former  Gonmiission  which  was 
appointed  in  the  case  of  Windsor  Castle, 
which  would  lead  to  that  supposition.  He 
was  himself  a  Memher  of  such  a  Commis- 
sion, superintending  the  improvements  at 
Bttclungnam  Palace;  hut  he  must  say  he 
did  not  think  it  a  desirable  precedent  to 
follow.  If,  then,  they  were  not  prepared 
to  decide  who  ought  to  be  the  superintend- 
ing power,  and  if  they  were  agreed  that  it 
was  desirable  to  have  as  efficient  a  control 
as  possible,  would  it  not  be  infinitely  bet- 
ter, upon  the  present  occasion,  to  appoint 
the  Comnuttee  proposed  by  the  hon.  Baro- 
net, only  oonfinmg  their  functions  to  an  in- 
yestigation  of  the  best  mode  of  controlling 
the  expenditure  ?  He  thought  such  an  in- 
yestigation  would  be  extremely  useful,  not 
only  as  applied  to  the  present  buildings, 
but  to  all  other  public  buildings  of  any 
magnitude.  If  the  hon.  Baronet  perse- 
yered  with  regard  to  the  other  matters  for 
the  Committee's  consideration,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  there  might  not  be 
some  such  objections  to  its  composition  as 
were  put  forward  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Marylebone;  for  undoubtedly  if  the  Com- 
mittee were  to  inyestigate  charges  against 
men  who  held  or  had  held  official  situa- 
tions, it  might  be  desirable  to  haye  those 
hon.  Members  as  witnesses  rather  than  as 
judges.  If  the  operations  of  the  Commit- 
tee, howeyer,  were  to  bo  confined  to  what 
he  had  suggested,  he  thought  that  the  pre- 
sent composition  of  the  Committee  was  de- 
sirable, because  the  official  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  those  Gentlemen  would  ^en  be 
extremely  useful. 

SiE  G.  STRICKLAND  confessed  he 
could  not  understand  what  the  duties  of 
the  Committee  were  to  be.  It  seemed  the 
Committee  was  to  inquire  into  the  expen- 
diture and  condition  of  the  New  Palace  at 
Westminster,  and  also  to  inquire  into  the 
present  state  of  Westminster-bridge.  It 
was  not  clear  to  him  why  Westminster- 
bridge  and  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  to  be  placed  in  juxtaposition.  The 
Committee  might  as  well  inquire  into  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Thames,  or  into 
the  present  state  of  Blackfriars-bridge, 
which,  it  appeared,  required  repairs.  It 
was  said  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament 


would  cost  four  millions  of  monej;  hoi  he 
thought  this  was  a  very  exaggerated  esti- 
mate. If  this  Committee  were  to  reeom- 
mend  the  rebuilding  of  Westminster* 
bridge,  at  a  cost,  perhaps,  of  1,000,0001., 
was  it  to  be  supposed  that  Parliament 
would  support  their  recommendation? 

Sib  H.  WILLOUGHBT  said,  he  took 
only  a  financial  view  of  the  question,  and 
he  feared  it  would  turn  out  a  similar  bui^ 
ness  to  the  Kaffir  war. 

Mr.  HUME  considered  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  on  this  subject  would  lead 
to  great  inconvenience  and  expense.  He 
was  convinced  that  two  millions  would 
not  finish  the  building;  but,  even  suppoa- 
ing  that  estimate  to  be  exaggerate^  the 
works  would  cost  double  the  sum  originalljr 
contemplated.  He  submitted  that  it  wofold 
be  fjEir  better  not  to  make  any  farther  al- 
terations, but  to  appoint  competent  per- 
sons,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  see  that 
the  works  were  finished  in  the  most  axpe« 
ditious  and  least  expensive  manner.  He 
could  not  see  what  the  Committee,  if  iqp-^ 
pointed,  would  have  to  do  with  Westmin* 
ster-bridge.  For  his  own  part,  he  did  not 
approve  of  the  proposition  to  substitiite  » 
bridge  in  the  Chinese  style  for  the  old 
bridge  at  Westminster,  in  order  that  it 
might  correspond  with  the  florid  facade  of 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  mm 
satisfied  that  the  Committee^  if  granted, 
would  only  lead  to  mischief,  so  hb  would 
oppose  its  appointment. 

Viscount  MORPETH:  Imer^ywishto 
say,  with  regard  to  the  central  tower,  that 
Mr.  Barry  thinks,  both  with  referenee  to 
appearance  and  economy,  that  that  tower 
may  be  made  lower  than  was  calculated  ia 
his  original  design.  At  the  same  time  I 
know  that  Dr.  R^d  has  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  House  stating,  that  if  the  ori- 
ginal design  be  departed  from  in  that  perw 
ticular,  it  will  interfere  materially  with  the 
application  of  his  invention. 

Mr.  BBRNAL  never  recolleoted  an  in- 
stance in  which  any  advantage  had  arisen 
from  discussing  matters  of  taste  in  that 
House.  He  would  ask  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
what  it  was  he  sought  to  obtain  by  tilus 
Committee.  His  Motion  was  for  a  **  Seleet 
Committee  on  the  present  state  of  the 
New  Palace  at  Westminster,  with  a  vkrw 
to  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  this 
House  therein,  and  the  probable  expenae 
of  its  completion ;  and  also  to  inquire  into 
the  present  state  of  Westminster-bridge." 
Now  these  objects,  which  were  thua  j&mH 
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in  joztapofiation,  had  really  nothing  in 
oommon*  Why  would  not  his  hon.  Friend 
at  onoe  candidly  declare  that  his  object 
was  to  hare  the  present  Westminister- 
bridge  taken  down,  and  a  handsome  struc- 
ture erected  in  its  place  ?  In  these  days  of 
economy  and  retrenchment  it  was  not  fair 
to  hold  this  in  the  back  ground,  and  then 
when  the  Committee  had  sat,  to  come 
down  to  the  House  with  a  report  that  it 
was  necessaiT  to  form  new  approaches  to 
the  Palace  of  Westminster  from  the  Surrey 
ude  of  the  river.  If  he  desired  to  have  a 
new  bridge,  he  should  at  once  state  his 
intention*  What  object  did  he  propose  to 
obtain  by  the  appointment  of  this  Commit- 
tee ?  A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  the  most  incompetent  body  in 
the  world  to  decide  on  any  matter  of  taste, 
or  to  control  the  expenditure  of  money  on 
objects  of  taste.  With  regard  to  these 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  he  would  not 
enter  into  controversy  as  to  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  the  site  chosen  for  the 
erection,  but  would  content  himself  with 
reminding  them  that  they  had  now  ad- 
vanced to  a  position  from  which  they  could 
not  recede.  They  must  advance.  There 
was  no  important  object  to  be  gained  by 
imreading  this  expenditure  over  an  indefi- 
mte  number  of  years.  The  comfort  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  should  be  more  at- 
tended to  than  it  had  been.  He  would 
ask  if  the  access  to  the  present  House  of 
Commons  was  what  it  ought  to  be  for  the 
aocommodation  of  persons  having  business 
there?  The  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Com- 
missioQer  of  Woods  and  Forests  had  told 
them  that  he  had  already  enough  to  do ; 
but  certainly  it  was  the  duty  of  some  de- 
partment of  Government  to  appoint  proper 
persona  who  should  be  employed  in  looking 
after  the  expenditure  of  the  money  appro- 
priated to  tne  building  of  the  Palace  of 
Westminster.  He  did  not  considw  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  a  proper 
tribunal  for  this  purpose,  and  he  would 
mudumtho:  have  an  assurance  from  the 
ndUe  Lord  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
ohemier  that  they  would  undertake  to  see 
to  tbm  matter  titcmselves,  or  to  employ 
proper  persons  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  subjeet. 

Mr.  R.  TORKE  said,  the  idea  of  ap- 
pointing a  Coounittee  had  been  ridiculed 
by  afanost  every  speaker,  and  he  had  much 
rather  the  house  should  agree  to  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber fior  Middleeex,  than  to  the  appointment 
of  an  J  Committee. 


Sib  R.  H.  INGLIS  had  included  West- 
minster-bridge  amongst  the  objects  to  be 
inquired  into  by  the  Committee,  because  it 
formed  one  of  the  approaches  to  the  New 
Houses,  and  had  been  affected  by  their 
erection.  The  hon.  Member  for  Maryle* 
bone  had  said  that  there  seemed  a  sus- 
picion that  this  Committee  had  been  ar- 
ranged between  the  Government  and  the 
Member  who  moved  for  it.  No  Commit- 
tee was  ever  appointed  without  a  direct 
communication  between  the  indiridnal  who 
moved  for  it  and  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ;  and  he  was,  he  apprehended,  jus- 
tified in  the  course  he  had  taken  by  having 
received  the  direct  sanction  of  Government, 
not  only  to  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  of  every  individual  name  in- 
cluded in  the  Motion.  He  would  not  go 
into  the  discussion  of  the  great  constitu- 
tional principle  involved  in  the  name,  but 
he  had  authorities  for  it.-  When  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  consumed  by 
fire,  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
further  accommodation,  his  late  Majesty 
was  adrised,  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  to  use  the  phrase— 

*'  The  andent  Palace  of  Westminster,  which 
has  long  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  two 
Bosses  of  Parliament." 

And  the  following  notice  appeared  in  the 
Oazette: — 

'*  The  chambers  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster 
which  have  been  usually  appropriated  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Houses  having  been  partially  destroyed 
by  fire»  His  Migesty,"  Ac. 

He  had  also  the  concurrent  authority  of  a 
very  distinguished  constitutional  Member 
of  the  House,  who  in  one  of  the  most  re- 
cent returns  to  the  House,  had  conde- 
scended to  use  the  very  phrase  which  his 
hon.  Friend  seemed  to  consider  so  unworthy 
of  his  adoption.  He  had  the  latest  return 
on  the  subject  of  the  Now  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  it  was  moved  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  who  also  conde* 
scended  to  use  the  very  obnoxious  term. 
It  was— 

*'  Return  of  the  aggregate  amount  already  paid, 
or  agreed  to  be  paid,  to  contractors  and  other 
persons,  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  buildings 
for  the  erection  of  the  '  Palace  of  Westminster.' " 

These  were  his  authorities  for  having  in- 
troduced the  phrase  •*  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster." He  would  not  enter  into  the 
constitutional  grounds ;  it  was  sufiicient 
for  him  to  use  a  phrase  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Crown.  Having  brought 
forward  this  Motion  with  the  cOncurreuce 
of  the  Govemmeiit,  bat  net  certMuly  at 
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their  bidding — ^haying  proposed  the  names 
of  the  Committee  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Gentlemen  who  were  named — ^he  should 
feel  that  he  was  not  doing  justice  either  to 
the  Government  whose  concurrence  he  had 
received,  or  to  the  individual  Members 
whose  names  he  proposed  to  place  on 
such  Conmiittee,  if  he  had  abandoned  the 
proposition  which  he  had  so  deliberately 
made.  He  must  therefore  insist  on  claim- 
ing a  division. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER observed,  that  reference  had  been 
made  to  the  share  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  in  proposing  the  expen- 
diture. He  wished  the  House  distinctly  to 
understand  how  far  he  considered  himself 
responsible,  and  that  was  to  the  extent  of 
determining  what  sum  of  money  in  each 
year  should  be  voted.  How  the  expendi- 
ture should  be  carried  on,  and  whether  it 
should  be  carried  on  according  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Committee,  it  was  not 
for  him  to  say.  He  had  not  time  to  devote 
to  the  purpose;  and  he  could  not  pretend 
to  say  whether  the  building  was  in  confor- 
mity with  the  plan.  With  respect  to  West- 
minster-bridge, he  had  the  honour  as  well 
as  the  Speaker  to  be  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  management  of  Westminster- 
bridge;  and  it  was,  he  was  afraid,  too  true 
that  Westminster-bridge  was  in  a  state 
which  sooner  or  later  would  require  con- 
siderable expenditure,  whether  it  were  de- 
termined to  adapt  it  to  the  architecture  of 
the  House  or  not.  The  Commissioners  had 
been  obliged  to  stop  up  the  navigation  of 
two  arches,  and  remove  some  of  the  super- 
incumbent weight,  to  render  it  safe  for  the 
passage  of  carriages.  That  the  danger 
was  obviated  by  the  precautions  which  they 
had  taken,  he  believed.  He  believed  the 
bridge  at  present  to  be  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect safety;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
only  in  a  temporary  state,  and  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  bridge  could  permanently 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  state  in  which 
it  was,  with  two  of  the  arches  blocked  up, 
and  the  navigation  of  the  river  materially 
impeded.  He  did  not,  however,  think  that 
it  was  necessary  to  mix  it  up  with  the  pre- 
sent question  as  to  the  two  Houses  of  rar- 
liament.  He  trusted  that  the  debate  of 
that  evening  might  lead  to  a  practical  re- 
sult. He  thought  that  the  appointment  of 
a  Commission,  in  the  words  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman,  if  it  should  be  &  dilettanti 
Commission,  would  only  lead  to  expense, 
and  to  the  appointment  of  that  Conmiission 
he  should  be  unwilling  to  accede.     At  the 


same  time  he  was  not  prepared  to  Mj  thai 
it  was  not  advisable  to  devise  some  meanB 
to  control  the  expenditure.  This,  however, 
was  out  of  the  power  of  his  hon.  Friend  and 
himself;  and  therefore  if  any  body  of  per- 
sons could  be  constituted,  with  an  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  subject,  who  could 
effectually  control  the  expenditure,  he  would 
not  make  the  slightest  objection.  Pro- 
bably then  a  Commission  might  be  ap- 
poidted  with  adequate  powers  to  deeioe 
what  would  contribute  to  the  economy  and 
proper  construction  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. They  should  not  be  allowed  to 
recommend  an  increased  expenditure.  The 
amount  of  expenditure  should  be  leflt  to  the 
Government  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Bx- 
chequer,  who  should  determine  in  each 
year.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  Qo- 
vemment  had  better  take  on  themselTes 
the  appointment  of  such  Commission.  Thej 
should  be  a  purely  controlling  body,  in  con- 
formity with  the  plan  sanctioned  by  the 
Commission  of  both  Houses.  He  beuered 
the  noble  Lord  would  take  on  himself  tlie 
responsibility  of  recommending  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  body;  and  if  this  pro- 
posal met  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
House,  the  better  course  would  be  for  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Ozfind 
to  withdraw  his  Motion.  He  believed  thai 
the  appointment  of  such  a  body  by  the  (Go- 
vernment would  attain  the  object  in  ynew, 
viz.,  that  the  building  should  be  carried  on 
in  the  most  economical  manner. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  that  if  he  waa 
at  liberty  to  conclude  that  his  noble  Friend 
the  First  Commissioner  of  the  Woods  mad 
Forests  was  prepared  to  concur  in  the 
adoption  of  the  suggestion  thus  thrown  out 
by  his  right  hon.  CoUeague— 4f  he  would 
state  that  he  was  prepar^  to  pledge  him- 
self that  the  Commission  should  issne^-ha 
(Sir  R.  Inglis)  would,  with  the  leare  of 
the  House,  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Viscount  MORPETH  had  been  anxioM 
to  accept  the  discharge  of  the  duties  whiA 
he  understood  appertained  to  the  office  he 
held.  When  he  thought  it  the  irish  ai  the 
House  that  the  Committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed, he  was  willing  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings  and  transactions  should  be  re- 
mitted to  the  investigation  of  soch  Com- 
mittee; but  if  it  was  the  general  feeling  of 
the  House  that  some  means  of  closer  and 
better  control  should  be  applied,  he  should 
be  quite  willing  if  the  hon.  Members  would 
withdraw  their  proposition,  to  consider  whit 
advice  could  be  given  to  Her  Majea^  re- 
specting the  appointment  of  such  a  Ooia- 
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miMioii,  premising  onlj  that  he  thought  the 
Memhera  of  it  ought  to  be  very  few  in- 
deed. 

Motion  and  Amendment  withdrawn. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  Ten 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  March  3,  1848. 

Miaotu.]  Took  tkt  Ott</kf.— The  Earl  of  Elknncte 
Pcau«  Bf  UA— 5*  aod  ptned  t—ConioildatBd  Pund. 
Panrioiis  Pebmiitso.  Fiom  Woreetter,  fbr,  and  fWm 
BUUngihunt.  acalnst,  tlw  Removal  of  Uw  Jewish  Diiatai- 
Udea  BilL— Prom  Woreerter,  ibr  the  Repeal  of  the  Poor 
Removal  Aet,  for  a  National  Rate  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor,  and  for  Sanitary  Reform.— From  Dudley,  agalmt 
the  IncraHe  and  Conttnnanee  of  the  Ineome  Tax. 

DIOCESAN  SCHOOLS. 
Lord  L7TTELT0N  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Board  of 
Education,  praying  for  the  adoption  of 
measures  to  rememf  certain  ohjections  to 
the  management  clauses  required  bj  the 
Committee  of  Privj  Council  to  be  inserted 
in  the  trust-deeds  of  schools  receiving  aid 
from  the  Parliamentary  grants.  The  pe- 
titioners stated,  that  a  Minute  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
the  28th  of  June,  1847,  requiring  that  all 
schools  receiving  aid  from  the  Parliamen- 
tary grants  should  be  managed  by  boards 
consisting  partly  of  ex-officio  Members,  and 
partly  of  persons  elected  by  the  subscribers; 
and  they  complained  that  a  compliance 
with  this  clause  was  rendered  compulsory 
on  all  managers  of  Church  schools,  as  a 
condition  of  their  receiving  any  share  of 
the  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council.  The  petitioners  prayed 
their  Lordships  to  adopt  some  measure  to 
exempt  the  promoters  of  Church  schools 
from  this  condition.  This  regulation  had 
been  adopted  without  previous  notice;  and 
he  (Lord  Lyttelton)  wished  to  urge  on  the 
Government  the  propriety  of  postponing  its 
operation  until  persons  interested  in  the 
management  of  schools  were  fully  aware 
that  such  a  Minute  was  in  existence.  He 
might  observe,  that  he  was  one  of  those 
who  attached  great  importance  to  volun- 
tary exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
for  the  promotion  of  education,  and  he  was 
most  anxious  that  some  arrangement  should 
be  come  to  between  the  members  of  the 
Church  and  the  Government  on  the  sub- 
ject. Some  recent  circumstances  had 
greatly  shaken  the  confidence  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  in  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  he  could  only  say,  that  he 
attached  so  much   value  to  the  co-ope- 


ration of  the  Government  with  the  Church 
on  the  question  of  education,  that  he  was 
quite  willing  to  shut  his  eyes  to  their 
conduct  with  reference  to  otber  matters. 

The  Bishop  of  WORCESTER  ob- 
served, that  it  was  required,  by  the  rules 
of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, that  no  final  decision  should  be  come 
to  upon  any  matter  of  importance  that 
might  be  discussed  until  the  most  distant 
members  had  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  opinion  on  the  question;  but 
he  believed  that  the  noble  Lord  had  given 
no  notice  of  his  intention  to  propose,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board,  the  petition  he  had 
just  presented.  He  therefore  conceived, 
that  this  petition  should  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  petition  of  the  persons  by 
whom  it  was  signed,  and  not  as  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  of 
Worcester.  He  must  say,  that  he  consi- 
dered the  clause  to  which  the  petitioners 
objected  entirely  harmless,  for  he  thought 
nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than 
that  those  laymen  who  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  schools  should  have  a 
share  in  their  management.  The  success 
of  the  important  educational  experiment 
which  was  now  being  tried,  depended,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  the  cordial  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  the  National  So~ 
ciety  and  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council;  and  he  would  deprecate  most 
strongly  anything  that  could  disturb  a  good 
understanding  between  those  bodies. 

Lord  LTTTELTON  said,  the  petition 
he  had  presented  was  adopted  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB  said, 
that  so  far  from  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  having  originated  any  novelty  in 
this  matter,  the  novelty  was  on  the  part  of 
those  who  made  the  objections.  It  must 
be  perfectly  obvious,  that  when  the  public 
money  was  advanced,  it  was  necessary 
that  due  security  should  be  taken  for  the 
proper  application  of  it,  otherwise  the  ob- 
ject for  which  these  grants  had  been  made 
would  be  rendered  nugatory.  The  noble 
Marquess  briefly  went  through  the  provi- 
sions of  the  management  clauses  com- 
plained of,  and  said  that  the  appeal  was  to 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  whose  decision 
was  final.  The  system  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  compact  entered  into  with 
the  National  Schools  Society;  and  the 
view  which  he  took  of  the  management 
clauses  had  been  taken  also  by  his  prede- 
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eessors,  Lord  Whamcliffe  and  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch.  The  kite  Archhishop  of  Can- 
terhury  had  admitted  the  proprietj  of  those 
clauses  which  the  noble  Lord  now  denoun- 
ced as  a  mischieyous  innovation  ;  and  he 
(the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  had  received 
from  that  most  rev.  Prelate,  a  few  weeks 
prior  to  his  death,  a  private  letter  express- 
ing his  entire  satisfaction  at  the  mode  in 
which  the  education  grant  was  administer- 
ed, and  the  system  of  inspection  establish- 
ed. It  had  been  said  that  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  would  not  co-operate 
with  the  Government  in  reference  to  this 
system  of  education;  but  he  could  men- 
tion that  numbers  of  applications  to  the 
Government  for  aid  were  made  daily  by 
members  of  the  Church,  who  did  not  ob- 
ject to  these  clauses.  He  submitted  that 
there  was  no  foundation  for  making  that  a 
grievance. 

The  Bishop  of  CHICHESTER  said, 
that  the  clergy  felt  it  their  duty  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  Government  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power  in  endeavouring  to  diffuse 
among  all  orders  of  the  community  the 
great  blessings  of  education;  and  he  could 
assure  them  that  there  was  no  desire  what- 
ever on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to  exclude 
the  lay  subscribers  from  a  due  share  in  the 
management  of  schools,  to  which  he  con- 
sidered they  were  justly  entitled;  but  the 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  which  had  arisen 
proceeded  from  the  compulsory  enforce- 
ment of  one  of  the  clauses. 

The  Eabl  of  ILCHESTER  addressed 
to  their  Lordships  a  few  observations  which 
were  inaudible. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  said,  that  he 
had  urged  the  noble  Lord  not  to  bring  for- 
ward  the  present  petition,  and  he  greatly 
regretted  that  the  present  discussion  had 
arisen.  But  as  it  had  taken  place,  he 
could  not  altogether  refrain  from  making 
a  few  remarks.  The  noble  Marquess  had 
misapprehended,  and,  misapprehending, 
had  mis-stated,  the  real  matter  to  which 
their  Lordships*  attention  was  now  re- 
quired, and  that  in  a  very  important  parti- 
cular. In  the  first  place,  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had  stated  that,  judging  from  the 
number  of  applications  made  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  he  should  say  that  no 
feeling  of  jealousy  existed  throughout  the 
Church  with  regard  to  the  management  of 
the  schools.  .  Now,  he  enjoyed  some  op- 
portunities of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  feelings  of  the  clergy,  and  he  could 
undertake  to  say  that  there  existed  a  very 
deep  and  wide-spread  excitement  amongst 


them  upon  this  subject,  which,  in  his  own 
diocese,  had  seriously  impeded  his  endea- 
vours to  spread  Church  education;  he 
maintained  that  there  was  a  deep  and  in- 
jurious jealousy;  and  that  jealousy  arose 
from  this  cause,  that  the  Dissenters  were 
aUowed  to  manage  their  own  schools  (re- 
ceiving Government  assistance)  in  such 
manner  as  they  thought  proper;  while  the 
managers  of  the  Church  of  England  schools 
were  not  allowed  equal  freedom  and  Inde* 
pendence.  This  feeling  had  also  been  in- 
creased by  a  report  that  had  ffot  abroad, 
that  an  address  from  the  noble  Marquees 
had  been  very  widely  circulatedt  in  wbieh 
he  had  stated  the  fact  of  his  having  pre- 
vailed upon  the  clergy  in  his  neighbour- 
hood to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the 
Church  Catechism  in  schools  which  had 
been  created  and  were  in  a  great  degreie 
supported  by  clergymen  of  the  Chnnm  of 
England;  and  that  this  had  been  done  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  entrance 
into  those  schools  of  persons  who  were  not 
in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England; 
thus  the  Dissenters  would  have  schools  ex- 
clusively their  own,  while  schools  profesaedly 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  wonla 
be  as  open  to  all  sects  and  denondnations 
as  if  they  had  been  founded  and  were  sup- 
ported by  persons  professing  no  religion  of 
any  kind.  It  was  most  desirable  to  re- 
move doubt  and  jealousy  upon  subjects  of 
this  nature;  and  he  wished  to  do  aU  in  his 
power  to  remove  any  suspicion  that*  mifffat 
arise  in  any  quarter;  for  suspicion,  founded 
upon  any  rational  basis,  could  not  hSL 
ultimately  to  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  enlightenment  of  the  people;  under  the 
influence  of  such  suspicions  all  education 
would  be  withered.  He  thought  that  a 
certain  power  of  interference  should  be  al- 
lowed to  the  laity;  and  as  there  was  no 
one  who  knew  anything  of  the  business  of 
conducting  those  schools  who  must  not  be 
aware  that  differences  amongst  the  man- 
aging parties  would  sometimes  arise,  he 
thought  it  desirable  that  in  such  cases 
there  should  be  a  reference  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  with  a  power  of  appeal  to 
the  archbishop  of  the  prorince;  but  he  re- 
gretted that  no  sufficient  provision  was 
made  for  the  settlement  of  such  differ- 
ences. He  had  known  the  case  of  a 
school  in  which  the  Committee  were  fiir- 
mers:  they  admitted  that  the  schoolmaster 
was  a  very  improper  person ;  but  they 
said,  he  had  a  family  of  nine  childrmi^ 
that  he  was  fit  for  nothing  else  but  teaoh- 
ingi  and  that  if  he  lost  Sie  8cho(d  aU  his 
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children  would  become  chargeable  to  the 
parish.  Now,  he  would  ask  their  Lord- 
riiipSy  were  they  prepared  to  leave  eduoa* 
tion  in  such  a  state  ?  At  tiie  same  time, 
he  waa  far  from  saying  that  the  laity  ought 
to  hare  no  share  in  the  management:  his 
yiews  were  quite  opposed  to  any  plan  for 
excluding  the  laity,  and  most  certainly 
there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  to  exclude  the  laity,  for  he  thought 
that  no  scheme  of  education  would  be  suc- 
cessful if  they  were  excluded  from  its  man- 
agement. It  was  desirable  that  they  should 
have  a  great  deal  of  power  in  the  man- 
agement, subiect  to  the  Tisitation  of  the 
buihop  of  the  diocese.  He  felt  that  the  mat- 
ter had  not  been  stated  to  their  Lordships 
quite  in  the  way  in  which  he  wished  it.  He 
desired  nothing  more  than  that  the  laity 
should  co-operate  with  the  clergy;  and,  so 
far  from  wishing  the  laity  to  be  excluded 
from  the  schools,  he  should  object  to  their 
exclusion.  The  opinion  of  the  great  body 
of  the  clergy  was  this :  let  the  Committee 
manage  everything,  religious  or  secular, 
provided,  first,  that  the  Committee  was 
bond  fide  a  Committee  of  lay  Churchmen; 
and,  secondly,  that  there  should  be  an  ap- 
peal. All  Uie  clergy  required  was,  that 
there  should  be  Church  teaching  and 
Church  schools;  and,  so  far  from  their  ob- 
jecting to  promote  sound  religious  educa- 
tion, they  would  do  everythiug  for  that 
object  but  sacrifice  the  principles  of  duty 
and  conscience.  Their  jealousy  arose  from 
the  system  of  semi-responsibility  and  a  fear 
of  what  might  be  introduced  hereafter. 
He  could  not  consent  that  schoolmasters 
whose  object  might  be  to  subvert  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church,  should  be  irremovable 
by  any  power  whatever.  This  would  have 
a  direct  tendency  to  encourage  Dissonting 
schools.  It  was  an  old  principle  of  the 
Church  that  in  England,  where  there  was 
no  public  Minister  of  Instruction,  and  there- 
fore no  l0gal  authority  to  entertain  such 
questions,  they  should  be  referred  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  was  appointed 
by  the  Crown.  He  entreated  the  noble 
Marquess  not  to  believe  that  there  was 
no  feeling  abroad  upon  this  subject;  there 
was  a  very  deep  feeling,  the  neglect  of 
which  might  impair  confidence,  and  sub- 
vert a  plfm  very  dear  to  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, to  provide  a  wiser  and  better  train- 
ing for  the  people  of  this  land. 

The  Bishop  of  ST.  DAVID'S  said, 
he  was  upon  many  grounds  glad  that 
this  sabiect  had  come  before  their  L<Nrd- 
aUpa,    His  reason  for  thinking  the  alarm 


which  was  felt  was  not  without  appa« 
rent  foundation,  was  derived  from  the 
official  documents  in  the  hands  of  their 
Lordships,  which  showed  a  want  of  con- 
nexion oetween  the  instructions  and  the 
provisions;  for,  instead  of  a  simple  recom* 
mendation,  other  words  were  employed, 
implying  that  not  so  large  a  measure  of 
liberty  was  allowed.  But,  having  said 
this,  he  felt  that  he  had  gone  as  far  as  he 
was  entitled  to  do;  and  it  was  with  great 
pain  he  had  heard  from  his  right  rev. 
Friends  that  the  suspicion  and  distrust 
they  felt  had  extendi  to  a  very  large 
body  of  the  Church.  But  he  thought  no 
sufficient  grounds  had  been  stated  by  his 
right  rev.  Brother  (the  Bishop  of  0:dbrd) 
for  such  an  amount  of  alarm. 

Lord  STANLEY:  My  Lords,  I  have 
very  few  observations  to  offer  to  your 
Lordships  upon  this  question.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  question  immediately  before 
us  appears  to  be  trifling;  but  the  principle 
involved  in  the  question  is  not  of  such  an 
immaterial  nature  as  the  question  itself. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  certain  regu- 
lations shall  be  laid  down  for  the  manage- 
ment of  schools;  nor  yet,  whether  the  pre- 
sent regulations  are  the  best  that  could  be 
established;  but,  whether  there  shall  be, 
at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  an  anomalous 
body,  a  departure  from  regulations  once 
established,  and  the  introduction  of  new 
regulations  and  new  institutions,  by  which 
fresh  applications  for  schools  are  impeded 
and  discouraged  ?  The  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site says  one  main  object  of  these  regula- 
tions is,  to  secure  that  Church  schools 
should  bo  managed  bond  fde  on  Church 
principles;  and  to  that,  I  apprehend,  nei- 
ther my  noble  Friend  who  presented  the 
petition,  nor  the  petitioners  themselves, 
nor  any  Member  of  your  Lordships'  House, 
would  think  of  objecting.  But  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  substantial  change 
which  has  lately  been  introduced,  or  at 
least  which  the  late  proceedings  of  the 
Privy  Council  have  given  cause  to  believe 
has  been  introduced,  does,  in  fact,  affect 
the  management  and  control  of  the  schools? 
and,  if  so,  whether  that  alteration  has  been 
introduced  with  sufficient  notice  to  the  par- 
ties concerned  ?  The  noble  Marquess  stated 
that  the  conditions  which  are  now  pro- 
pounded are  nothing  more  than  the  condi- 
tions which  are  actually  the  terms  of  union 
proposed  by  the  National  Society  for  the 
establishment  of  all  their  schools;  and  the 
noble  Marquess  not  only  went  through  all 
these  zegdationsi  but  he  went  into  tb# 
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question  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  pre- 
sent discussion — the  introduction,  as  a  iine 
qua  non,  of  a  hoard  of  management,  con- 
sisting of  laymen,  as  a  condition  on  which 
these  schools  should  receive  aid  from  the 
State.  Now,  these  regulations  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  provide  for  every  possible 
case  that  can  arise,  and  the  establishment 
of  managers,  he  they  lay  or  clerical,  as 
they  are  required  to  be  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  clergyman  of  the  par- 
ish. But  there  is  nothing  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  National  Society  which  insists, 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  Government 
grant,  that  there  should  be  established  a 
lay  committee  of  proprietors  to  interfere  in 
the  management  of  the  school.  In  some 
cases,  no  doubt,  such  a  committee  may  be 
wise  and  beneficial;  in  other  cases  it  may 
be  in  the  highest  degree  prejudicial.  With 
the  proprietors  of  estates  the  clergy  may 
have  no  difficulty  in  working;  but  I  think 
it  would  not  only  be  useless,  but  prejudi- 
cial, that  there  should  be  an  associated 
body  of  farmers,  who,  because  perhaps 
they  have  subscribed  lOs.  each,  yet  have 
an  influence  in  the  management,  and  by  a 
majority  of  voices  may  prevail  over  both 
the  proprietors  and  the  clergy.  I  do  not, 
however,  say  that  local  boards  of  manage- 
ment may  not  be  beneficial;  but  if  you  in- 
sist that  no  grant  shall  be  given  to  a  school 
which  does  not  admit  of  lay  interference 
by  means  of  a  committee,  this  is  a  regula- 
tion, as  the  petitioners  contend,  now  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time,  and  which  is  not 
only  not  required,  but  which  is  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  National  schools.  I  am 
quite  sure  all  your  Lordships  will  agree 
that  it  is  desirable,  in  order  to  secure  the 
object  we  all  have  in  view,  that  the  Govern- 
ment grant  should  only  be  made  supplemen- 
tal to  local  contributions;  and  I  thinlc  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  every  new  impediment 
which  would  check  the  flow  of  voluntary 
contributions  is  therefore  to  be  avoided. 
And  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  you 
don't  interfere  with  new  restrictions  upon 
other  schools,  but  only  with  regard  to 
Church  schools.  But,  my  Lords,  it  is  not 
so  much  of  the  new  impediments  of  which 
these  petitioners  complain,  as  the  uncer- 
tainty and  the  entire  absence  of  all  secu- 
rity they  have,  that,  after  the  promoters  of 
a  school  have  made  every  exertion — after 
they  have  matured  their  plans — after  they 
have  provided  their  contributions — after 
they  have  complied  with  all  the  conditions 
of  the  National  Society — ^they  may  be  sud- 
denly told, ''  All  your  labour  and  expense  is 


to  go  for  nothing,  for  we  hare  made  new 
regulations,  which  will  render  all  your  pro- 
ceedings fruitless."  Both  laity  and  dergj 
complain  of  these  sudden  and  annoying  re- 
strictions, which  are  imposed  by  an  anoma- 
lous authority,  and  which  are  frequently 
intimated  to  the  clergy,  not  by  authority 
of  the  Board  themselves,  but  in  a  letter  > 
from  their  Secretary;  for,  while  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  the  gentleman  who  fills 
that  office,  and  I  believe  that  he  is  actu- 
ated solely  by  a  desire  to  diffuse  the  means 
of  education,  I  must  say  that  great  incon- 
venience has  arisen  from  the  practice.  I 
can  state  a  case  where  appUcation  was 
made  to  the  Board  for  assistance,  where 
an  answer  was  received  from  the  Secretaiy, 
stating  the  conditions  which  were  thought 
necessary  for  receiving,  and  where,  on  sub- 
sequent explanation  and  remonstrance,  and 
on  the  question  being  raised  if  that  letter 
conveyed  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  Board, 
the  parties  were  privately  told  to  make  no 
use  of  the  Secretary's  letter,  because  it  was 
not  an  official  document.  But  the  great 
inconvenience  arose  from  the  alterations 
made  by  the  Board  varying  from  time  to 
time,  and  from  time  to  time  introducing 
alterations;  and  I  must  concur  with  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Oxford), 
and  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Lyttelton),  in 
thinking  tbat  a  great  advantage  would  be 
gained  if  more  specific  notice  were  given 
by  tbe  Board,  that  no  new  restriction  would 
be  put  upon  the  efforts  of  any  denomination, 
but  rather  that  existing  restrictions  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  relaxed.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  great  and  fundamental  em 
of  the  whole  system  is,  that  too  much  and 
too  great  latitude  is  given  to  the  Board,  con- 
stituted as  it  is  of  a  Committee  of  Privy 
Council,  and  that  the  principles  and  rules 
on  which  they  act  are  not  sufficiently  de- 
fined and  laid  down  by  law.  This  is  the 
original  vice  of  the  system.  I  objected  to 
tbat  principle  in  1835;  and  certainly  eyery- 
thing  that  has  occurred  since  tends  more 
strongly  to  fix  that  objection  upon  my 
mind.  In  consequence  of  this  system,  the 
clergy  and  laity  really  hardly  know  what 
to  expect;  when  they  see  one  trifling 
change  made  after  another  they  lose  w 
that  confidence  in  the  Board,  and  in  the 
management  of  the  Board,  which  it  is  most 
desirable  should  be  maintained.  I  do  not 
regret  that  this  discussion  has  been  raised; 
and  I  hope  its  effect  will  be,  that  we  shall 
hear  from  the  noble  Marquess  that  no  rules 
shall  be  laid  down  with  so  much  stringency 
as  that  they  may  not  be  relaxed  in  special 
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cases.  I  hope  also  the  eifeot  of  this  dis- 
euBsion  will  convince  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Ternroent  of  the  inconvenience  of  any  al- 
teration in  the  rules;  and  that  it  will  elicit 
from  the  nohle  Marquess  a  declaration  of 
their  determination  to  act  upon  the  rules 
introduced  in  1840,  and  that  they  have  no 
desire  to  restrict  closely,  or  to  infringe 
largely,  upon  the  liberty  granted,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  Dissenting  schools,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  Church  of  England  schools, 
of  being  managed  on  their  respective  prin- 
ciples, and  in  such  a  manner  as  the  clergy 
and  their  friends  may  think  most  de- 
sirable. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  :  I 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  right  rev.  Prelate  adverted  to 
an  expression  which  fell  from  me  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  with  regard  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  laity.  I  did  not  intend  to 
use  that  expression  in  an  offensive  sense, 
but  to  point  out  that  the  effect  of  this  ap- 
plication, if  it  were  acceded  to,  would  ren- 
der the  opinions  of  the  clergy  in  all  matters 
final  and  conclusive,  and  exclude  the  laity 
from  everything  but  the  power  of  subscrib- 
ing. That  is  not  the  wish  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Privy  Council,  because  we  consider 
it  essential  to  the  cause  of  education 
amongst  every  denomination  that  there 
should  be  uniformity;  but  I  do  not  know 
how  that  is  to  be  obtained  if  the  laity  are 
to  be  practically,  though  unintentionally, 
excluded. 

Petition  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  March  3,  1848. 

MuroTBa.]     Public  Biixa.  — 1*   Dlpkmifttte   R«Ijitinns, 
Coort  of  ROOM}   Law  of  EntaU  (SooUind);   Borough 
Police  SuperannuatioQ  Fund. 
S«  Umm  of  Mine*  (Ireland). 
JbporiMl.— Joint  Sto«k  Companici;  Panmgen. 

PcTiTioirs  PiissBirrKD.  By  tevefal  Hon.  Members,  Arom 
nuroeroua  Plaoea.  for  and  affaioat  the  Jewish  Disabilities 
Bill,  and  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.— By 
Mr.  ItocUnaoa,  ftom  Southampton,  and  Mr.  Thielb- 
nesit,  from  Lancashire,  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  At* 
tomeys*  CcrtiBeatea.— By  Viscount  Castlercagh.  from 
Dowmhlre,  fbr  Inquiry  respecting  the  Excise  Laws.— By 
Lord  Courtmay,  ham  DcTonshire,  for  Inquiry  leapecting 
Malt.— By  Mr.  Aloock,  and  other  Hon.  Members,  from 
•ereral  Places,  against  a  Continuance  of  the  Property 
Taxv— By  Viscoont  Duncan,  from  Chipping  Norton,  and 
by  Mr.  Heald,  from  Lancashirt,  for  a  Repeal  of  the 
Window  Tax.— By  Mr^  Bright,  from  Lancashire,  for 
Placing  the  Beer  Retiilen  on  the  same  FooUng  as 
iJceosed  VieCuaUera.— By  Mr.  Adderley,  ham  several  In- 
dependent Orden  of  Odd  Fellows,  for  an  Bstenaion  of 
the  Beneflt  SocictieB  Act.— By  Sir  John  Trollope,  from 
LtneoUlahiie,  in  fovoar  of  the  County  Rates  Bill.— By 
levtsilHoa.  Merabaia,  from  nomcroua  Places,  eplmr 
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the  Diplomatic  ReUtions  with  the  Court  of  Rome  Bill.-.. 
By  Viscount  Castlereagh,  from  Downshire,  for  Enoou- 
ragement  to  Schools  connected  with  the  Churdi  Educa- 
tion Society  (Irefamd).— By  Mr.  Wakley,  from  Chelten- 
ham, for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law  in  fisTour  of  the  Na- 
tional  Land  Company. — By  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  hota 
Northampton,  and  by  Mr.  Hudson,  from  York,  for  Re- 
trenchment in  the  Naval  and  MiUtary  Expenditure. — By 
Mr.  Hudson,  firom  Yorkshire,  against  a  Repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws. — By  Mr.  Henry  Stuart,  from  Bedford, 
for  an  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Law. — From  Guardians  of 
the  Union  of  Athy.  Kildare.  for  an  Alteration  of  the 
Poor  Law  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  E.  J.  Stanley,  from  the 
Offlcen  of  several  Workhouses,  for  a  Superannuation 
t'und  for  Poor  Law  Ofllcers.—  By  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  from  Halifkx,  in  (livour  of  the  Public  Health 
Bill. — By  sercral  Hon.  Members,  from  various  Places, 
for  an  Alteration  of  the  Public  Health  Bill.— By  Mr.  A. 
Hastie,  from  Olaigow.  and  by  Mr.  Bright,  from  Somer- 
set, for  the  Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of  Death.— By 
Mr.  Hindley,  from  several  Places,  for  Referring  War 
Disputes  to  Arbitration. 

THE  INCOME  TAX. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  having  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day 
for  going  inib  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

Mr.  HORSMAN,  pursuant  to  notice, 
rose  to  move  as  an  Amendment — 

"  That,  if  the  income-tax  be  oontinued,  it  is 
expedient  to  amend  the  Act,  and  not  to  impose 
the  same  charge  on  incomes  arising  from  profes- 
sional and  precarious  sources  as  on  those  derived 
from  realised  property." 

Before  thej  went  into  Committee  it  would 
he  well  for  them  to  consider  whether  some 
measure  might  not  he  devised  to  remove 
some  of  the  inequalities  which  rendered  the 
pressure  of  the  tax  so  severe  and  oppres- 
sive. The  question  now  came  hefore  them 
in  a  new  form.  The  tax  had  assumed  a 
permanent  rather  than  a  temporary  char- 
acter;  and  it  now  hecame  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  endeavour  to  overcome  those  diffi- 
culties by  which  it  was  surrounded— diffi- 
culties which  were  very  painfully  felt  hy 
the  community,  hut  the  remedy  of  which 
had  been  too  long  deferred.  They  were 
bound  to  set  themselves  to  work  in  a  busi- 
ness-like manner,  and  to  see  whether  they 
could  not  manage  to  fashion  the  tax  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  assume  a  shape 
more  acceptable  to  the  country  than  that 
which  it  now  presented.  The  inconve« 
niences  which  were  patiently  borne  in  by- 
gone times,  when  people  thought  there  was 
a  prospect  of  the  tax  being  of  only  tempo* 
rary  duration,  became  positive  grievancea 
when  they  found  that  all  the  inequalities 
and  injustice  of  the  impost  were  to  be  sad- 
dled on  them  for  life.  He  would  not  say 
anything  of  the  income-tax,  or  the  prin- 
ciple of  it,  beyond  what  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  strengthen  his  position;  but  this 
proposition  he  would  not  hesitate  to  ad< 
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vance,  that  when  tho  Government  found 
themselves  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
a  tax,  in  its  character  so  very  objection- 
able, it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  take 
care  that  it  was  not  made  more  onerous 
and  oppressive  than  in  its  nature  it  neces- 
sarily was,  by  defects  in  their  legislation. 
Until  a  very  late  period,  the  infliction  of  a 
war-tax  (for  such  the  income-tax  was)  in  a 
time  of  peace,  would  have  been  considered 
as  unaccountable  a  proceeding  as  though  a 
Minister  had  in  time  of  actual  war  pro- 
posed to  disband  the  army.  In  the  year 
1842,  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Ministry,  established  the  inno- 
vation; but  the  proposal  he  then  made  was 
enforced  by  such  cogent  reasons,  based  on 
so  pressing  an  emergency,  and  recommend<- 
ed  by  promises  of  such  large  advantages, 
that  tne  right  hon.  Baronet  carried  the 
House  and  the  country  along  with  him  in 
his  project.  The  country  cordially  accept- 
ed the  measure  then  proposed,  and  the  sin- 
gular and  unexpected  result  was  witnessed 
of  a  Minister  proposing  a  tax  in  itself  the 
most  odious  and  unpopular  of  all  taxes, 
and  yet  making  it  clear  to  the  whole  world 
that  he  had  gained  popularity  by  the  pro- 
posal. But  the  measure  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  that  time  had  two  extenuating, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  two  recommen- 
datory features.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  large  remission  of  tax- 
ation. The  imposition  of  one  burden  was 
made  instrumental  in  remitting  several 
others.  The  income-tax,  which  was  im- 
posed in  1842,  and  renewed  in  1845,  was, 
with  some  minor  taxes  that  accompanied  it, 
estimated  to  raise  a  revenue  of  5,600,0002. ; 
but  the  taxes  remitted  from  1842  to  1845 
inclusively  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to 
something  less  than  7,000,00UZ.  a  year; 
80  that,  looked  on  merely  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  viewy  the  public  were  considerable 
gainers  by  the  change.  But  even  that 
consideration  of  advantage  would  not  have 
reconciled  the  public  to  a  tax  so  odious  and 
inquisitorial,  had  it  not  been  demanded  as 
the  means  of  trying  a  great  fiscal  experi- 
ment, and  had  not  an  assurance  been  given 
that  it  was  proposed  to  the  country  merely 
for  a  limited  period.  Those  Were  the  two 
extenuating  features;  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  then  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry, 
in  proposing  the  tax,  distinctly  admitted 
that  it  stood  in  need  of  sonle  such  recom- 
mendations. The  period  originally  pro- 
pped for  its  duration  had  expired,  and  the 
House  was  now  asked  to  renew  it  under 
very  different  circumstances^   and   for   a 


very  different  purpose.  In  the  first  place, 
the  future  proceeds  of  the  tax,  instead  of 
going  to  the  remission  of  other  burdens, 
were  to  be  applied  to  the  current  expenses 
of  the  country;  and  in  the  next  place,  in- 
stead of  the  tax  being  of  limited  duration, 
they  were  told  that  its  infliction  was  to  be 
perpetual.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  —  certainly 
not  speaking  entirely  in  his  official  capa- 
city, but,  nevertheless,  disclosing  the  true 
state  of  his  own  convictions — had  acknow- 
lodged  that  he  expected  the  tax  would  be 
perpetual;  and  he  even  honestly  admitted 
that  had  the  2  per  cent  additional  been 
tacked  on  to  it,  as  was  contemplated  a  few 
evenings  ago,  he  was  not  quite  sure  that 
we  should  ever  get  rid  of  it.  In  fact  it 
was  now  pretty  well  understood  in  that 
House,  and  throughout  the  country  gene- 
rally, that  the  income-tax  was  to  be  be- 
queathed to  posterity  as  a  codicil  to  the 
national  debt.  The  general  feeling  of  the 
country  was  no  doubt  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  direct  taxation;  but  then  that  feel- 
ing was  accompanied  by  a  conviction  that 
such  taxation  ought  to  be  made  as  equal, 
as  even,  and  equitable  in  its  pressure  as 
possible.  With  the  prospect,  therefore, 
of  a  direct  income-tax  being  now  perma- 
nent, it  became  the  duty  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  take  care  that  if  permanent  it  should 
not  be  defaced  by  permanent  defects,  but 
that  it  should  be  put  in  a  business-like 
shape,  so  as  to  be  made  as  acceptable  to  the 
country  as  such  a  tax  could  be.  The  table 
of  that  House  might  be  covered  with  state- 
ments of  cases  where  the  infliction  of  the 
tax,  with  all  the  inequalities  and  oppres- 
sions which  now  distinguished  it,  was  felt 
most  painfully.  He  would  not  weary 
the  House  with  going  through  them  all, 
but  would  merely  take  three  simple  and 
familiar  cases  at  three  different  periods  of 
human  life — cases  such  as  must  have  pre- 
sented themselves  in  great  numbers  to  the 
observations  of  all  hon.  Members.  In  the 
first  place,  he  would  take  the  case  of  an 
annuitant.  He  would  suppose  him  to  be  a 
retired  public  servant,  a  military  or  naval 
man,  living  on  a  yearly  income — say  on  a 
retired  pension.  Let  him  be  supposed  to 
be  55  years  of  age,  and  to  live  on  an  in- 
come of  400^.  a  year.  The  Ministerial 
proposition  was,  that  that  man  should  be 
taxed  the  same  as  a  fundholder  who  drew 
his  400^.  a  year  from  the  public  funds. 
Were  their  positions  the  same?  The  an- 
nuitant had  his  income  merely  for  life,  and 
it  was  subject  to  various  large  deductions 
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for  insurance  and  saving.     The  probable 
duration  of  his  life  was  sixteen  years,  and 
his  annuity  of  400^  a  year,  calculated  by 
an   insurance  table,  would  be   valued  at 
4,3002.     But  the  capital  at  the  same  rate 
of  interest  of  the  man  who  drew  his  400^. 
a  year  from  the  funds  was  lO.OOOZ.     It 
was  subject  to  no  diminution,  and  no  de- 
duction whatever.     If  he  died,  his  riches 
would  survive  him.     How  great  was  the 
difference !  and  yet  in  those  two  oases  the 
proposal  of  the  Ministry  was,  that  both  men 
being  treated  as  though  their  fortunes  were 
the  same,  and  their  faculty  of  payment  the 
same,  they  should  both  be  subjected  to 
precisely  the  same  tax.     In  the  next  case, 
let  them  take  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
suppose  a  professional  man,  a  doctor  of 
medicine.     Let  them  suppose  that  he  was 
forty-five  years  of  age,  in  full  practice,  and 
making  5,000Z.  a  year.     He  would  have 
to  pay  precisely  the  same  sum  as  if  he 
were  a  landed  proprietor  who  drew  5,000Z. 
a  year  from  his  rents.     The  difference  be- 
tween them  was  this.     The  5,0002.  a  year 
of  the  landed  proprietor  was  a  secure  in- 
vanable  income,  above  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune.     It  was  all  income.     The  5,0002. 
a  year  of  the  medical  man  was  both  income 
and  capital.     If  he  lived  on  his  income, 
and  spent  the  proceeds  of  his  profession, 
his  means  would  be  exhausted;  but  if  the 
landed   proprietor  were  to  spend   in   the 
year  every  farthing  of  the  5,0002.  which  he 
derived  from  his  rents,  his  means  would 
not  be  at  all  diminished.    He  had  it  for 
his  life.     Twenty-five  years  was  the  aver- 
age duration  of  the  medical  man's  life;  but 
let  it  be  calculated  that  his  practice  would 
continue   undiminished  for   fifteen  years, 
and  the  calculation  would  be  a  liberal  one. 
An  annuity  purchased  at  his  time  of  life 
at  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  in  the  first 
instance  would  be  only  worth  45,0002.; 
but  supposing  him  to  be  in  full  practice 
all  that   time,   and    every  year  to  make 
5,0002.,  the  aggregate  amount  of  his  re- 
ceipts would  be  75,0002.     If  he  were  to 
spend  one-third  of  it  (which,  considering 
the  appearances  which  a  medical  man  had 
to  keep  up,  was  a  very  small  calculation) 
and  to  lay  by  two-thirds,  the  utmost  that 
he  could  lay  by  for  his  family  would  be 
50,0002.     The  capital  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietor was  125,0002.  Now  in  the  case  of 
the  professional  man,  they  had  an  income 
which   had   no   existence   but   what   was 
created  by  daily  exertions  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  professions;  an  income  which 
depended  on  the  health  of  the  recipient, 


and  ended  with  his  life,  and  yet  they  taxed 
it  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  taxed 
the  revenues  of  that  man  whose  income 
was  secured  for  life,  and  perpetuated  at 
death;  an  income  which  was  inherited 
without  any  care,  enjoyed  without  any 
risk,  and  which,  at  the  recipient's  exit 
from  life,  might  be  bequeathed  without 
any  diminution.  The  third  illustration  he 
would  cite,  was  that  of  a  younger  man, 
who  had  neither  income  nor  capital  that 
he  could  call  his  own;  a  young  man  just 
entering  life,  and  but  .recently  engaged  in 
the  duties  of  a  profession  from  which  he 
expected  to  obtain  the  means  of  livelihood. 
Many  thousands  of  such  men  there  were, 
young  men  of  education  and  talent,  who 
had  to  strain  every  nerve,  to  surrender  all 
physical  comforts,  and  to  sacrifice  health 
itself,  in  order  to  eke  out  a  scanty  re- 
venue, which  was  to  be  for  some  the  very 
means  of  existence,  and  to  others,  men  of 
greater  ambition,  the  stepping-stone  to 
ultimate  advancement  in  an  honourable 
profession.  Now,  in  the  cases  of  these 
men,  the  first  fruits  of  their  success — that 
success  which  had  cost  them  weary  days 
and  sleepless  nights — would  be  swallowed 
up  by  this  odious  tax  of  three  per  cent.  It 
could  not  be  said  that  the  income  of  such 
men  was  taxed,  for  what  was  taken  from 
them  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  perhaps 
the  whole  sum  that  remained  to  them  over 
and  above  the  whole  proceeds  of  two  years* 
exertions.  In  such  cases  the  tax  fell  on  a 
man's  energies  and  abilities — the  very 
things  which  of  all  others  ought  to  be 
cherished,  fostered,  and  protected  by  that 
House.  Here  at  the  very  outset  of  life 
they  put  the  young  man,  who  as  yet  had 
not  time  or  opportunity  to  win  a  position 
for  himself,  on  the  same  footing  in  the 
scale  of  taxation  with  the  richest  noble  in 
the  land,  ay,  with  the  Sovereign  on  Her 
Throne,  forgetting  that  a  charge  which 
only  pruned  the  exuberance  of  a  princely 
fortune,  fell  with  a  crushing  force  on  that 
man  whose  precarious  existence  depended 
on  his  precarious  health,  rendered  yet  more 
precarious  by  daily  exertion  and  midnight 
study.  If  there  was  any  class  in  the  com- 
munity on  whom  that  House  ought  to  try 
to  make  taxation  fall — he  would  not  saj 
lightly,  but  justly  and  humanely — it  was 
the  very  class  to  whom  he  was  now  allud- 
ing, the  class  which  comprised  not  only 
the  professional  beginners,  but  no  incon- 
siderable proportion  of  our  authors  and 
artists — men  whose  income  was  the  most 
precarious  of  all.     There  was  no  country 
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in  the  world  where  genius  linked  with  po- 
verty endured  so  much  privation  as  in  this. 
There  was  no  country  where  it  overcame 
Buch  ohstacles,  and  had  to  undergo  such 
endurances.  Some  times-,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  late  Mr.  Ilaydon,  misery  unseating 
reason  led  to  a  catastrophe  which  brought 
to  light  a  painful  history  of  suffering,  which 
otherwise  would  never  have  been  revealed. 
But  the  case  of  that  unhappy  artist  was 
not  solitary.  It  represented  large  classes 
in  this  country  of  gifted  men  who  pined  in 
secret,  and  perished  without  any  body  to 
tell  their  dismal  tale.  That  such  classes 
should  exist,  was  most  deplorable.  That 
House  was  bound  to  take  care  not  to  ag- 
gravate their  sufferings.  They  were  bound 
to  take  care  that  their  legislation  was  not 
hostile,  oppressive,  or  unjust  to  those  who 
were  of  all  others  the  most  helpless — those 
who,  though  the  last  to  complain,  had  to 
endure  more  actual  misery  than  any  class 
in  the  community.  It  might  be  objected 
to  the  remarks  he  was  now  making,  that 
it  was  easier  to  criticise  than  to  improve. 
He  acknowledged  that  it  was  so;  and  he 
was  free  to  confess  that  a  Member  who 
took  exception  to  the  policy  of  a  Govern- 
ment was  bound  to  suggest,  if  possible, 
some  course  more  advantageous  than  that 
to  which  he  objected.  He  admitted  that 
the  Government  had  serious  difficulties  to 
contend  with;  but  he  did  not  think  that 
those  difficulties  were  insuperable.  He 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  was  possi- 
ble to  make  the  pressure  of  the  tax  more 
equal  and  more  just  than  it  was  at  present. 
He  was  prepared  to  show  that  they  could 
at  least  produce  something  which  might 
be  made  the  basis  of  a  better  measure;  a 
measure  not  perfect  in  itself,  but  capable  of 
being  worked  into  such  a  shape  as  would 
render  the  tax  more  acceptable  to  the  coun- 
try at  large.  When  this  question  was  dis- 
cussed on  the  first  occasion,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  who  introduced  it  did  not  attempt 
to  justify  its  inequalities.  Neither  did  he 
attempt  to  justify  tbem  on  any  subsequent 
occasion.  There  was  no  occasion  on  which 
he  had  even  apologised  for  those  inequali- 
ties, otherwise  than  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  temporary.  He  stated  his  opinion 
that»  if  it  w^re  designed  to  be  a  permanent 
tax,  the  House  ought  not  to  be  asked  to 
pass  it  in  its  present  shape.  They  had  a 
right,  therefore,  to  assume,  that  if  it  had 
fallen  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  pro- 
pose it  as  a  permanent  measure,  he  would 
nave  accompanied  it  with  some  sugg^s- 
tioi¥  for  amendment  in  its  details.     Now 


that  it  was  proposed  to  be  perpetuated — 
[The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  :  Re- 
newed for  three  years] — he  would  take 
leave  to  ask  what  were  the  difficulties 
which  Government  found  inseparable  to 
removing  the  inequalities  of  which  they 
complained  ?  He  was  furnished  with  a 
precedent  for  the  Motion  he  was  now  mak- 
ing, for  he  found  that  when  the  renewal  of 
the  tax  was  proposed  in  1845,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  proposed  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  in  substance  to  the  effect 
that  Government  were  bound  to  propose 
the  tax  in  a  form  in  which  its  operation 
would  be  less  unequal  and  inquisitorial  than 
it  then  was.  If  that  was  true  when  there 
was  a  question  of  a  renewal  of  the  tax 
for  three  years,  how  much  more  so  was  it 
now  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  its  per- 
petuation ?  When  first  the  tax  was  intro- 
duced, most  of  the  leading  Members  spoke, 
and  the  noble  Lord  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  expressed  himself  with  par- 
ticular clearness  and  force.  He  used  these 
words  in  1842  : — 

"  This  inequality  of  its  operation  is  not  denied 
by  any  one,  and  indeed  it  would  be  impossible  to 
deny  it.  It  is  obvious  that  if  you  take  three  or 
four  persons  having  each  3002.  a  year,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  tax  may  be  most  unequal.  The  first 
may  derive  his  income  from  some  permanent  pro- 
perty; a  second  may  be  in  the  receipt  of  a  ter- 
minable annuity;  while  the  third  may  be  a  person 
engaged  in  some  dangerous  or  unhealthy  profes- 
sion— say,  for  instance,  a  surgeon  in  country 
practice,  who  lays  by  a  small  part  of  his  income 
as  a  future  provision  for  his  family.  In  the  case 
of  such  a  man  you  are  taxing  capital  as  well  as 
income.  Another  man  may  be  engaged  in  a 
trade  in  which  his  profits  are  very  uncertain — his 
gains  may  be  inconsiderable  one  year,  less  in  the 
next — and  in  another  year  he  may  even  be  liable 
to  losses  greater  than  his  gains,  making  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  lay  anything  by  for  his  fiimily. 
Must  not  the  tax  in  such  cases  operate  with  very 
great  inequality  ?  Must  it  not  appear  very  hard 
to  take  from  a  trader  so  circumstanced  the  same 
proportion  of  his  trading  profits  as  you  take  from 
one  whose  income  is  permanent  and  secure  ?  Is 
the  existence  of  this  inequality  denied  ?  By  no 
means." 

In  1 845,  the  noble  Lord  thus  expressed 
himself  :— 

"  I  have  always  been  of  opinioh  that  Inequality, 
vexation,  and  fraud  were  inherent  in  such  a  tax. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  its  inequality^  for  no  man 
can  say  that  it  is  equal;  for  a  person  who  has  an 
income  derived  from  a  landed  estate,  or  from 
the  funds,  which  he  could  leave  to  his  children 
entire,  is  not  in  the  same  position  as  a  persoti  in  a 
profession — a  surgeon  or  an  artist — ^Whose  bread 
depends  upon  his  health  and  the  vigour  of  his 
constitution,  and  who,  by  the  loss  of  A  limb  or  a 
defect  of  eyesight,  may  at  any  moment  be  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  earning  any  income  at  all. 
No  nuin  can  say  that  these  two  persons  were 
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Bimilarlj  situated.  Neither  can  any  person  fairly 
deny*  that  great  vexation  is  inseparable  from  this 
tax.  No  one  can  deny  that  a  person  who  is  en- 
gaged in  trade,  and  who  must  cither  submit  to 
the  payment  demanded  of  him,  or  show  all  his 
accounts,  and  expose  all  the  matters  in  which  he 
is  engaged  to  the  persons  appointed  by  the  Go- 
Tomment — no  one  can  deny  that  such  a  person  is 
not  subject  to  very  great  vexation;  and  then,  with 
regard  to  fraud  and  evasion,  I  believe  no  man 
who  has  been  concerned  in  the  collection  of  this 
tax  will  deny  that  his  experience  has  shown  that 
great  frauds  are  practised  under  this  tax — that 
the  man  of  the  most  integrity  and  the  most 
honour,  and  who  gave  his  returns  fairly,  was  sub- 
jected to  the  greatest  imposition  of  the  tax,  while 
those  who  wished  to  evade  the  tax  either  found 
the  means  of  doing  so,  or  entangled  themselves 
and  the  Qovernment  in  the  most  expensive  pro- 
ceedings. Such  being  the  faults  of  this  tax,  and 
having  heard  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on 
Friday  night  that  they  were  &ults  inseparable 
from  it,  I  might  have  well  conceived  that  by  differ- 
ent modifications,  and  by  alterations  with  respect 
to  uncertain  incomes,  and  by  changing  particular 
provisions  which  bore  hard  upon  particular 
classes,  the  tax  might  be  made  more  equal  and 
less  vexatious.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
now  had  three  years  to  overlook  and  observe  the 
working  of  this  tax,  and  there  can  be  no  reason 
that  I  am  aware  of  why  he  should  not  make  it 
more  equal  and  less  vexatious  if  he  chooses." 

So  much  for  the  noble  Lord's  opinions  as 
to  the  inequality  of  the  tax.  The  noble 
Lord  tben  went  on  to  prophesy  that  the 
result  of  levying  the  tax  in  its  then  shape 
would  be  to  excite  great  discontent,  and  to 
give  rise  to  general  outcry.      That  pro- 

5hesy  was  in  progress  of  accomplishment. 
)he  tax  was  every  day  becoming  more  un- 
popular; and  if  the  feeling  against  it  were 
to  continue,  no  Minister  would  be  able  to 
perpetuate  it.  That  was  the  opinion  of 
the  noble  Lord,  and  he  could  quote  a  great 
many  other  opinions  on  the  same  subject. 
Perhaps  one  other  was  extremely  impor- 
tant at  this  time,  and  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  add  it  to  that  of  the  noble  Lord 
which  he  had  already  stated.  It  might  be 
considered  that  those  views  of  the  noble 
Lord  were  merely  his  own,  and  that  when 
lie  came  to  the  head  of  the  Government  he 
might  not  have  the  absolute  power  of  car- 
rying out  those  views,  and  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary he  should  take  with  him  the  con- 
currence of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. If  on  this  question  his  right  hon. 
Friend  differed  with  the  noble  Lord,  it 
might  be  to  him  a  cause  of  embarrassment 
in  deciding  on  the  course  he  should  take. 
But  happily  the  noble  Lord  had  a  Colleague 
whose  views  were  as  enlightened  as  his 
own;  and  this  was  the  language  which  was 
used  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  1845. 
He  said  that,  with  regard  to  the  general 


argument  against  the  income-tax — its  in- 
equality, injustice,  and  vexation — no  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  answer  it;  and  it 
was  of  its  arbitrary,  unjust,  and  unequal 
pressure  on  different  incomes,  that  the 
country  complained.  Here  again  he  would 
call  attention  to  the  danger  which  was  fore- 
seen and  predicted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  said,  although  the  income- 
tax  might  be  passed  by  persons  ignorant 
of  the  effect  it  produced  when  it  existed 
before,  yet  his  firm  conviction  was,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  it;  and 
would  it  not  be  a  most  mischievous  course 
to  place  the  credit  of  the  country  on  a 
basis  that  could  not  be  permanently  main- 
tained? He  thought  that  those  two 
speeches  showed  great  sagacity  and  fore- 
sight. It  was  impossible  for  any  one  to 
deny,  that  within  the  last  fortnight  a 
great  change  had  exhibited  itself  in  the 
feelings  and  language  of  large  parties  in 
this  country  respecting  this  tax.  In  many 
districts  it  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of 
well-informed  parties,  that  this  tax  was 
becoming  so  unpopular,  that  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  any  future  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  could  trust  to  its  being  con- 
tinued. The  inequality  and  injustice  of 
the  tax  was  admitted  ;  it  was  moreover 
stated,  that  it  might  lead  to  a  condition  of 
their  finances  which  no  one  could  contem- 
plate without  great  apprehension  and  alarm. 
He  should  next  come  to  the  position  in 
which  they  at  present  stood,  and  the  du- 
ties they  had  to  perform;  and  whatever 
difficulties  might  present  themselves  in 
their  way,  they  should  face  them  in  a  bold 
and  statesmanlike  manner;  and  although 
they  might  not  be  able  to  form  a  perfect 
measure,  they  should  at  least  be  deter- 
mined to  make  it  as  perfect  as  they  could 
by  their  industry,  energy,  and  determina- 
tion. He  would  not  have  felt  himself  jus- 
tified in  finding  so  much  fault  with  what 
he  thought  had  been  a  serious  omission  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  unless  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  the  subject  was  not 
one  girded  with  such  difficulties  as  to  make 
them  altogether  insurmountable.  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  return  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
property -tax  for  the  years  1843,  1844, 
and  1 845  ;  the  year  1 846  was  in  a  later 
return,  and  if  the  House  were  kind  enough 
to  give  him  its  attention  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, he  would  endeavour  to  state  to 
them  why  he  was  perfectly  confident  he 
could  prove  that  they  might  remodel  this 
Act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it,  com- 
pared with  what  it  is  now,  a  faultless  mei^ 
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Bure.  They  might  make  it  a  more  equit- 
able and  acceptable  Act  than  it  was  at 
present.  The  receipts  in  the  year  1845, 
under  the  five  schedules,  amounted  to 
the  following  sums  : — under  Schedule  A 
the  amount  received  was  2,528,721?.;  un- 
der Schedule  B,  324,339?.;  under  Sche- 
dule C,  744,019?.;  under  Schedule  D, 
1,678,595?.;  under  Schedule  E,  327,769?.; 
that  being  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  the 
profits  of  the  country.  The  following  were 
the  profits  taxed  at  3  per  cent  under  the 
separate  schedules.  The  profits  taxed 
under  Schedule  A,  86,698,100?.;  un- 
der Schedule  'B,  11,120,200?.;  under 
Schedule  C,  25,509,200?.;  under  Sche- 
dule  D.  57,511,700?.;  under  Schedule  E, 
11,237,800.  So  that  the  whole  profits 
under  those  five  schedules,  in  those  five 
years,  amounted  to  a  sum  of  192,117,000?. 
in  round  numbers.  Now,  that  being  the 
whole  profits,  by  which  he  meant  the  whole 
income  of  the  country,  they  should  con- 
sider if  they  could  devise  any  mode  of  ca- 
pitalising that  income,  or  any  approxima- 
tion to  it,  which  would  help  them  to  arrive 
at  some  conclusion  as  to  the  relative  portion 
of  tax  which  should  be  paid  under  the  dif- 
ferent schedules.  He  had  endeavoured  to 
arrive  at  some  approximation  to  it  in  the 
following  manner.  Taking  4  per  cent  as 
the  rate  of  interest  at  which  he  had  made 
all  the  calculations,  he  took  the  income  or 
profits  under  Schedule  A  at  twenty-five 
years*  purchase,  and  that  would  make 
the  capital  represented  by  that  sum 
2,167,452,500?.  Of  course,  he  would  take 
the  income  or  profits  under  Schedule  0 
at  the  same  rate,  namely,  twenty-five 
years'  purchase,  and  that  would  give 
637,730,000?.  Now,  the  other  three 
schedules  might  be  open,  of  course,  to 
some  criticism  and  objection ;  but  still  he 
did  not  think  he  had  come  to  a  conclusion 
that  was  liable  to  much  objection  ;  and  he 
might,  perhaps,  beg  this  favour  of  the 
House,  that  although  the  whole  of  the 
conclusions  he  had  arrived  at  did  not  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  tables  he  was  now 
quoting,  he  might  ask  them,  until  he  got 
to  the  end  of  his  calculation,  to  suspend 
their  judgment  upon  it.  Now,  with  respect 
to  the  three  other  schedules,  B,  D,  and 
£,  he  had  made  his  calculation  in  this 
manner.  He  would  take  them  to  be  like 
life  annuitants,  and  assume  the  average 
value  of  all  lives  above  twenty-five  to  be, 
at  4  per  cent,  worth  twelve  years'  pur- 
chase. If,  then,  they  took  the  income 
under  the  three   other  schedules  as  life- 


annuities,  worth  twelve  years*  purchase, 
they  would  come  to  the  following'  re- 
sults :  Under  Schedule  B  they  would  have 
a  capital  represented  of  133,442,400?.; 
under  Schedule  D,  690.140,400?.;  and 
under  Schedule  E,  134,853,600.  So  that, 
calculating  the  income  upon  permanent 
and  realised  property  at  twenty-five  years' 
purchase,  and  calculating  the  income  from 
precarious  resources  as  life-annuities  as 
worth  twelve  years'  purchase  at  4  percent, 
they  would  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  that 
the  whole  capital  of  the  country  which  fell 
under  the  income-tax,  held  in  the  hands  of 
parties  with  more  than  150?.  a  year,  would 
amount  to  3,763.618,900?.  And  if  they 
tested  that  by  other  returns  and  calcula- 
tions of  the  capital  of  the  country,  he  did 
not  believe  they  would  find  any  reason  to 
think  that  that  conclusion  was  materially 
incorrect.  The  reason  he  had  made  that 
calculation  was,  that  they  might  amve  at 
some  sort  of  judgment  as  to  the  rate  of 
tax  they  should  propose  on  precarious  and 
permanent  incomes.  By  the  present  in- 
come-tax a  sum  of  5,600,000?.  being  paid 
up  on  the  capital  which  he  had  just 
stated,  would  make  a  payment  of  one 
farthing  and  a  half  on  1?.  of  capital. 
Now,  a  farthing  and  a  half  per  1?.  of 
capital  was  thirty-seven  farthings  and  a 
half,  or  ninepence  and  a  fraction,  of  in- 
come, or  3?.  158,  per  100?.,  calculating 
always  at  4  per  cent.  According  to  the 
calculation,  if  they  took  the  relative  value 
of  permanent  property  and  precarious  pro- 
perty—  the  one  being  worth  twenty -five 
years'  purchase,  the  other  an  annuity  at 
twelve  years'  purchase — the  conclusion  he 
arrived  at,  as  bearing  on  their  relative  pro- 
portions, was  this,  that  ninepence  in  the 
pound  became  the  share  to  be  charged  on 
private  property.  Then,  as  to  the  other 
schedules,  B,  D,  and  E,  one  farthing  and  a 
half  per  pound  at  twelve  years'  purchase 
was  4Jc?.  of  income,  or  1?.  17«.  6c?.  per 
100?.  Then  let  them  compare  those  rates  of 
charge  with  those  paid  under  the  present 
Act,  and  it  would  appear,  as  9d,  in  Sche- 
dule A  and  C  is  to  7d. ,  and  4|e?.  in  Schedules 
B,  D,  and  E  is  to  7d,,  so  would  the  sums 
received  under  the  old  and  new  charge  in 
each  schedule  be  to  one  another.  If  they 
levied  the  tax  under  the  new  calculation, 
that  would  have  been  under  Schedule  A,  in- 
stead of  2,528,721?.,  a  sum  of  3,'251,179?.; 
under  Schedules  B,  C,  and  D,  there  would 
also  be  a  variation,  but  the  final  result 
would  be,  that  by  an  adjustment  of  the 
tax  in  this  manner  they  would  arrive  at  an 
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amount  of  income  not  varying  much  from 
that  paid  under  the  tax  in  late  years.  In 
the  year  1845,  and  in  1846,  the  sum  paid 
was  ahout  5,600,000Z.;  and  under  this 
rate  of  charge  the  sum  would  be  about 
5,700,000Z.  But  he  felt  that  rate  would 
be  extremely  defective  and  liable  to  great 
objection,  and  could  not  be  proposed,  and 
ought  not  to  be  entertained;  and  for  this 
very  obvious  reason,  that  with  respect  to 
the  income  under  Schedule  D  it  falls  into 
the  error  into  which  the  present  Act  fell — 
it  makes  the  two  sources  of  income  under 
Schedule  D-— one  arising  from  professions, 
and  the  other  from  trade  and  commerce  in 
which  capital  is  invested — liable  to  be  taxed 
equally;  and  that  could  never  be  the  inten- 
tion of  an  Act  which  affected  to  remove 
this  inequality.  They  must  try  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  this  part  of  Schedule  D  could 
be  readjusted  so  as  to  make  a  difference 
between  income  derived  entirely  from  a 
precarious  source,  and  that  in  which  capital 
is  invested.  The  tax  in  Schedules  A  and 
G  was  all  proceeding  from  realised  capital. 
Then  there  was  the  income  arising  from 
professions — from  labour,  skill,  and  in- 
dustry; and  he  might  assume  that  the  in- 
come arising  from  trade  and.  manufactures 
was  one-half  labour  and  skill,  and  one-half 
capital  invested.  In  this  manner  if  they 
took  twenty-five  years*  purchase  for  per- 
manent property,  and  twelve  years 'purchase 
for  professions,  they  would  get  a  just  and 
intermediate  rate  for  trade  and  commerce 
of  eighteen  years*  purchase.  If  they  thus 
readjusted  their  tables,  leaving  Schedule  6 
as  it  is  at  present,  they  would  arrive  at  the 
following  conclusion :  Schedule  A  at  9d. 
would  produce  3,251,179/.;  B,  unchanged, 
324,339/.;  C  at  9d,  956,600/.;  D  at  6d., 
as  a  mean,  1,440,933/.;  and  E  at  i^d., 
210,710/.  They  would  by  this  scale,  by 
increasing  the  higher  tax  to  9c/.,  and  alter- 
ing the  smaller  one  to  4|c/.  get  a  total 
6,183,761/.;  and  taking  the  present  in- 
come at  5,600,000/.,  that  would  give  a 
surplus  of  583,761/.  These  were  the  two 
calculations  he  had  made;  but  he  could  not 
expect  the  House  to  go  along  with  him,  for 
he  felt  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make 
them  sufficiently  intelligible;  and  even  if 
the  subject  itself  was  a  simpler  one,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  state  it  as  clearly 
as  he  could  desire.  However,  there  was  part 
of  the  plan  he  thought  he  could  make  in- 
telligible, and  he  begged  the  House  would 
be  kind  enough  for  a  moment  to  give  him 
its  attention.  What  he  proposed  to  do 
was  this.     The  great  defect  in  the  present 


Act,  according  to  his  view  of  its  inequality 
was,  that  under  Schedule  D  they  had  two 
different  kinds  of  income  included,  namely, 
the  income  arising  from  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  the  income  arising  from  pro- 
fessions in  which  capital  was  not  invested. 
Now,  they  might  make  this  change  in  the 
first  place — they  might  keep  the  same  num- 
ber of  schedules,  but  adjust  them  differ- 
ently. Let  them  put  the  professions  in 
Schedule  E,  which  is  also  composed  of 
precarious  incomes,  and  leave  Schedule  D 
entirely  to  incomes  arising  from  the  pro- 
fits of  trade  and  business.  If  they  did 
that,  and  made  the  scale  of  taxation  on  A 
and  C  lower  than  he  had  already  named — 
if  they  merely  raised  the  taxation  in  A 
and  C  Id.  per  pound,  so  as  to  make  it  8d, 
per  pound — if  they  made  the  tax  on  profes- 
sions 4d,  per  pound,  and  put  an  interme- 
diate tax  on  trade  and  commerce  of  6d. 
per  pound,  then  they  would  arrive  at  re- 
sults which  they  could  easily  compare  with 
the  results  under  the  present  table,  and 
they  would  see  that  by  a  small  increase  of 
burden  under  Schedule  A,  they  would  give 
relief  to  all  the  other  classes,  and  would  be 
able  to  raise  the  tax  without  vexation  and 
complaints,  and  still  have  the  same  amount 
of  revenue  as  they  had  at  that  moment. 
He  could  assume,  that  under  Schedule  D, 
two-thirds  of  the  present  income  were  de- 
rived from  trade  and  business,  and  one- 
third  only  from  professions.  Now,  suppose 
under  Schedule  A  they  imposed  Sd.  in  the 
pound,  that  is  3/.  Qs,  Sd.  per  100/.,  that 
would  give  them,  under  Schedule  A, 
2,894,000/.,  instead  of  2,528,721/.,  the 
amount  it  produces  at  present;  under  B, 
they  would  have  the  same  as  now;  under  C, 
at  8d.,  849,595/.,  instead  of  744,019/., 
the  amount  at  present:  under  D,  imposing 
upon  trade  and  commerce  6c/.  per  pound 
instead  of  7c/.,  they  would  have  an  income 
of  959,000/.  instead  of  1,678,595/.,  which 
it  produces  at  present;  and  under  E,  im- 
posing 4c/.,  instead  of  7c/.,  they  would  have 
an  income  of  235,796/. ,  instead  of  327,769/. 
as  they  now  had.  The  result  of  these  sche- 
dules, making  the  highest  at  Sd.  per  pounds 
the  lowest  at  4c/.,  and  the  intermediate  one 
on  trade  and  commerce  at  6c/.,  would  give 
a  total  income  of  5,581,000/.,  whereas  the 
calculated  income  of  the  present  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  budget  of  the  present  year, 
was  5,200,000/.  They  would,  there- 
fore,  according  to  the  return  already  be- 
fore them  —  have  by  a  readjustment  of 
the  scale  a  surplus  of  380,000/.  upon 
the    estimated    budget    of    the    present 
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yi^r.      He    was    aware,    that   even  the 
figures  and  calculations  he  had  made  out 
for  himself,  he  had  stated  imperfectly  and 
confusedly  to  the   House  ;   and  he   had 
«iroided  going  unnecessarily  into  all  the 
changes  proposed.      He  was   aware  also 
that    the    plan   which   he    had    ventured 
to  suggest  might  he  liahle  to  some  ohjec- 
tion;  but  in  a  few  words  he  would  show 
how  obvious  were  the  advantages  of  that 
plan.    Every  person  admitted  that  nothing 
could  be  more   unequal  or  objectionable 
than  the  present  tax,  which  imposed  a  uni- 
form rate  of  Id.  in  the  pound.     Well,  his 
proposal,    founded    on    calculations    that 
could  be  tested,  and  could  not  be  disputed, 
showed  the  scales  he  proposed  were  just — 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  parties  who  would 
not  pay  the  highest  rate  of  taxation  under 
the  new  scale,  at  least  paid  at   present 
something  more  than  they  ought  to  pay  by 
an  accurate  calculation.     His  proposal  was 
that  they  should  fix  upon  permanent  in- 
come a  tax  of  8(2.  in  the  pound  instead  of 
7<2.,  which  it  now  paid;  upon  trade  and 
commerce  6d.  in  the  pound  instead  of  Id. 
that  it  now  paid;  and  on  all  professional 
incomes  and  precarious  incomes  that  were 
terminable,  and  expired  with  the  parties  4d. 
in  the  pound  instead  of  Id.  By  that  means 
they  would  give  relief  to  the  classes  who 
felt  they  were  pressed  upon  by  the  operation 
of  the  present  Act.     This  plan  would  only 
impose  a  burden  upon  property,  namely,  the 
additional  penny  on  permanent  income; 
but  he  thought  that  that  would  be  cheaply 
purchased  by  the  large  amount  of  relief  it 
would  give,  by  the  great   satisfaction  it 
would  afford,  by  the  ease  with  which  the 
tax  would  be  collected,  and  by  its  being 
felt  through  the  country  to  be  reasonable, 
just,  and  equitable.     And  though  it  might 
not  in  detail  be  a  perfect  system  of  taxa- 
tion, yet  he  was  sure  its  imperfection  was 
nothing  when  compared  to  the  defects  and 
imperfections  of  the  tax  as  now  existing. 
He  was  quite   sure  the   public   at  large 
could  not  expect  anything  like  perfect  le- 
gislation; but  they  of  course  expected  that 
they  would  apply  themselves  to  the  subject 
in  a  business-like  manner,   and   improve 
the  tax  to  the  utmost  of  their  power;  and  at 
least  they  might  show  them  that  they  could 
devise  a  tax  which  would  be  equal  in  its  op- 
eration, and  not  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  be 
felt  unjust  in  its  results.    In  conclusion,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  moved  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  ELLICE  felt  himself  so  peculiarly 
circumstanced  with  respect  to  the  question 
before  .the  House,  that  he  took  the  oppor- 


tunity of  rising  to  speak  on  it  immediately 
after  his  hon.  Friend  who  had  submitted 
this  proposition  as  an  Amendment  to  the 
Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     His  object 
was  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  he 
thought  it  was   essential,  under  present 
circumstances,  even  against  the  opinions 
he  had  before  stated  in  that  House,  to  give 
his  firm  and  decided  support  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.     He  would  not  follow 
his  hon.  Friend  into  his  detail  with  respect 
to  the  inequality  of  the  tax,  for  no  argu- 
ment had  been  more  strongly  urged  with 
regard  to  the  anomalies  and  inequality  of 
the  tax  than  that  which  he  had  himself 
stated  in  the  House.     His  opinion  of  the 
inequality  of  the  tax  had  been  in  no  re- 
spect changed  by  the  experience  they  had 
had  of  its  operation  since  it  was  imposed  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite;  but  still 
there  were  some  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  country — some  reason  why  he  thought 
they  should  pause  before  they  adopted  any 
new   experiments,   or  even   went    imme- 
diately into    the    consideration  of  them, 
which  weighed  with  him  very  much  more 
than  any  iivantage  he  could  see  in  follow- 
ing  the  calculations  according  to  the  pre- 
sent statement  of  the  hon.    Gentleman. 
When  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  pro- 
posed this  tax,  he  supported  the  proposi- 
tion on  two  grounds;  and  in  doing  so  he 
differed  from  his  noble  Friend  now  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  many  of  his 
hon.  Friends  who  acted  with  him  on  that 
occasion.     He  then  supported  it  because 
he  thought  there  was  almost  an  impossi- 
bility of  proposing  any  scheme  of  taxation 
to  that  House  which  could  at  that  time 
have  restored  their  finances  to  the  condi- 
tion  in   which   every   well-wisher  of    his 
country  should  desire  to  see  them.     He 
supported  it,  secondly,  on  the  ground  that 
it  might  enable  them  to  make  certain  re- 
forms in  their  fiscal  arrangements,  essen- 
tial to  relieve  the  industry  of  the  country 
and  give  a  new  impetus  to  commerce.    He 
must  say,  the  results  which  he  had  antici- 
pated when  supporting  the  tax  had  been 
fully  realised,  by  the  effects  it  had  pro- 
duced both  on  the  finances  of  the  country, 
and  by  giving  that  relief  to  trade  which 
had  replenished  their  exchequer.      [Iro^ 
nical  cheers.^     He  did  not  see  why  Gen- 
tlemen should  make  use  of  that  derisive 
cheer;  he  did  not  shrink  from  expressing  the 
opinions  he  had  maintained  in  that  House. 
The  first  duty  they  had  to  look  to  was  to 
relieve  their  industry  from  those  burdens 
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which  weighed  heaTilj  on  its  springs,  and 
seek  to  increase  the  productive  power  of 
the  country,  so  as  to  add  to  its  wealth. 
He  saw  now  no  reason  to  alter  the  opinions 
which  had  induced  him  to  give  his  support 
to  the  measure  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. Though  he  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  support  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  on  the  ground  he  had  stated, 
still  he  admitted,  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  now  made  the  proposition,  that  the 
old  income-tax  was  most  unequal  in  its 
operation;  and  he  divided,  he  rememhered, 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath,  who  made 
8  proposition  that  industrial  income  should 
be  taxed  at  one-half  of  the  income  arising 
from  capital.  He  thought  the  time  had  very 
nearly  come  when  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  House  to  review  the  whole  system  of 
taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
what  portion  of  that  taxation  should  remain 
under  the  head  of  direct  taxes,  and  what 
portion  of  the  industry  of  the  country  could 
still  bear  taxation  under  the  head  of  indirect 
taxation.  He  thought  that  some  of  the 
duties  on  consumption  had  been  taken  off 
without  adequate  consideration.  The  tim- 
ber duties  might  be  said  to  have  produced 
considerable  revenue;  and  though  he  was 
quite  willing  that  what  was  called  the  ine- 
quality of  the  duties  between  colonial 
timber  and  foreign  timber — he  referred  to 
the  differential  duties — should  be  got  rid 
of,  he  thought  they  might  have  maintained 
sn  equal  duty  without  interfering  in  any 
great  degree  with  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country.  He  was  not  disposed  to 
think  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  finan- 
ces of  the  country,  and  with  the  enormous 
debt  that  weighed  upon  them,  they  could 
entirely  abandon  the  duty  upon  consump- 
tion as  a  source  of  income.  He  might  say, 
with  respect  to  the  income-tax  generally, 
that,  although  he  might  concur  in  many  of 
the  complaints  made  against  it  by  his  hon. 
Friend  opposite,  yet,  on  going  into  the  va- 
rious considerations  that  could  be  urged  in 
favour  of  taxation  from  income  as  well  as 
taxation  on  property,  a  great  deal  could 
be  said  on  each  side  of  the  question.  To 
some  persons  Providence  had  given  pro- 
perty; to  others,  talents  greater  than  those 
possessed  by  ordinary  men.  But  he  was 
not  going  to  assert  that  that  proved  the 
right  of  taxing  both  equally.  He  was  fully 
aware  of  the  great  opposition  which  the 
measure  of  the  Government  had  experienced 
out  of  doors,  and  of  the  many  public  meet- 
ings at  which  it  had  been  condemned. 'But 
he  should  like  to  know  how  many  of  the 


persons  who  composed  those  public  meet- 
ings were  contributors  to  the  income-tax. 
His  hon.  Friend  suggested  to  him  that 
they  were  very  numerous.  They  might 
be;  but  he  should  like  to  know  what  was 
their  proportion  to  the  remainder  of  the 
assemblage.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that 
petitions  against  the  tax  had  been  signed 
by  persons  who  were  not  contributors  to  it, 
but  who  opposed  it  because  they  thought 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  wanted 
money  to  squander  it  on  things  that  were 
not  necessary.  Now,  it  was  his  duty  iu 
that  House  to  show  the  people  that  the 
Government  wanted  it  for  no  such  purpose. 
If  he  thought  he  was  giving  his  right  hon. 
Friend  one  shilling  more  than  the  absolute 
necessities  of  the  country  required,  much 
as  he  was  attached  to  him,  and  to  those 
who  sat  near  him,  they  should  not  rely  upon 
his  vote.  He  denied  that  the  income-tax 
was  one  that  weighed  directly  upon  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  country.  He  ad- 
milted  that  it  was  very  true  that  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country  had  never 
emerged  from  such  a  weight  of  misfortune 
and  difficulty  as  that  from  which  they  had 
lately  come  forth.  But  whether  they  could 
get  rid  of  the  anomalies  which  surrounded 
the  present  tax  or  not,  he  thought  that  it 
was  the  least  reprehensible  and  the  most 
practicable  mode  of  supplying  the  deficiency 
of  the  income.  They  must  have  recourse 
to  direct  taxation.  If  so,  was  it  not  much 
better,  even  with  all  the  objections  to  the 
present  tax,  and  with  all  the  inconveniencea 
to  the  people  attendant  upon  it,  not  to  dis- 
turb the  order  of  things  that  existed  ?  He 
did  not  mean  to  say,  that  when  the  tax 
was  first  proposed  to  the  House  and  the 
public,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  continued, 
or  he  would  not  have  given  it  his  support. 
But  he  was  induced  to  support  its  continu- 
ance now,  for  the  reason  he  had  given,  and 
for  no  other  reason  also,  because  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  already  given  way 
to  the  wishes  of  the  country  and  the  House 
by  abandoning  their  original  proposition. 
They  had  come  down  to  the  House  and 
said  that  they  bent  and  bowed  to  the  wishee 
of  the  country,  and  they  asked  merely  that 
the  House  would  place  the  resources  of  the 
country  in  that  state  of  security  that  would 
render  it  safe  for  them  to  undertake  the 
management  of  affairs;  and  did  his  hon. 
Friend  think  that  because  the  Government 
made  one  concession,  he  should  drive  them 
to  make  another  ?  Let  him  only  suppose 
the  case  of  each  hon.  Member  who  had  • 
peculiar  objection  urging  his  own  particulac 
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view,  and  that  they  were  thereby  to  weaken 
the  Government,  would  not  his  hon.  Friend, 
he  asked  him,  think  such  a  course  most  in- 
jurious to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  ? 
He  could  not  mistake  the  symptoms  of  the 
times.  Since  the  financial  plan  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  been  submitted  to  the  House 
by  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, great  changes  had  taken  place 
elsewhere.  He  was  not  going  to  allude 
to  those  changes  for  any  political  purpose. 
So  far  as  he  could  understand  the  great 
revolution  that  had  taken  place  in  another 
country,  the  Provisional  Government  was 
conducted  by  honest  and  able  men,  who 
were  acting  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try, and  maintaining  peace  and  order.  And 
he  believed,  from  his  own  knowledge  of 
some  of  those  men,  that  however  wild  he 
might  some  time  since  have  thought  their 
aspirations,  he  believed  them  sincere  and 
honest  in  their  desire  to  secure  peace 
throughout,  the  world,  and  to  restore 
order  and  tranquillity  throughout  Europe. 
But  although  he  gave  them  full  credit 
for  such  intentions,  so  far  as  regarded 
all  events  that  might  arise  within  their 
control,  he  asked  was  there  nothing  in 
the  unsettled  state  of  things  which  made 
it  desirable  that  the  policy  of  that  House 
should  be  to  place  the  defences  of  the 
country  on  safe  grounds  ?  They  should 
remember  that  credit  was  easily  affect- 
ed by  revolutions.  He  hoped  no  such 
thing  might  take  place.  He  hoped  no 
such  danger  might  arise.  But  they  should 
not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  possibility  of 
such  events  happening  as  would  make  it 
necessary  for  them  to  place  their  credit 
at  once  upon  the  firmest  possible  foundation. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  finances  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  had  got  into  a  worse 
condition  than  they  need,  from  the  conflict 
in  warlike  preparation  which  had  been  oc- 
easioned  by  jealousies  between  the  nations. 
He  regretted  the  existence  of  those  jea- 
lousies. And  so  far  as  he  thought  it  safe 
to  effect  economical  reductions  in  expenses, 
where  he  thought  it  prudent  and  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  nation,  his  hon. 
Friend  behind  him  would  find  him  with 
him,  in  the  Committee  they  were  about 
to  refer  the  expenses  to,  in  keeping  a 
rigilant  eye  with  a  view  to  the  effecting 
of  economical  reductions.  The  Provisional 
Government  of  France  had  succeeded  to  a 
state  of  dilapidated  revenue.  He  would 
not  say  of  actually  dilapidated  revenue, 
because  the  revenue  was  equal  to  all  de- 
mands that  could  be  made  upon  it.     But 


the  Goverhment  had  succeeded  to  a  state 
of  things  where  credit  had  been  stretched 
to  the  utmost,  where  it  was  most  difficult 
to  keep  it  up,  and  where  the  most  patriotic 
Government  would  have  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  sustaining  it.  If,  then,  with  such 
a  condition  of  things,  there  were  a  proba- 
bility of  difficulties  occurring  abroad,  was 
it  not  the  more  incumbent  on  them  to  be 
prepared?  Questions  had  arisen  regard- 
ing the  enormous  addition  that  had  been 
made  to  the  expenditure  of  the  country 
since  Earl  Grey  had  been  at  the  head  of 
the  Government.  The  country  would  no 
doubt  require  the  Committee  to  examine 
into  the  causes  which  had  led  to  that  in- 
crease. But  the  greater  part  of  the  t^txa- 
tion  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  enor- 
mous debt  which  had  been  incurred  by  the 
country  for  the  prosecution  of  former  wars. 
For  instance,  if  they  looked  to  the  years 
1813  or  1814,  they  would  find  that  with 
an  income  of  from  27,000,000^.  to 
30,000,000^.,  they  had  an  expenditure  of 
50,000,000/.  to  60,000,000/.  It  was  the 
interest  of  the  debt,  and  the  expenses 
that  could  not  be  avoided — it  was  the 
32,000,000/.  that  bore  upon  the  country, 
and  the  remaining  18,000,000/.  was  not  a 
very  heavy  expenditure  for  this  country, 
the  possessions  of  which  reached  from  one 
side  of  the  globe  to  the  other.  It  would, 
however,  be  for  his  hon.  Friend  to  look  at 
the  items  with  an  economical  and  rigorous 
eye.  But  he  thought  it  would  be  danger- 
ous for  the  people  out  of  doors  to  be  al- 
lowed to  suppose  that  the  House  was  un- 
willing to  vote  the  supply  which  was  really 
necessary  to  meet  the  expenditure;  and  he, 
for  one,  would  not  flinch  from  bearing  his 
share  of  the  unpopularity  attaching  to  the 
support  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  un- 
der the  present  circumstances.  It  had 
been  said,  •*  Why  not  take  the  tax  for  one 
year,  and  let  it  be  seen  whether  in  the 
interim  certain  circumstances  might  not 
be  found  whereby  its  present  anomalies 
might  be  obviated?'*  But  he  said  that 
the  best  time  for  them  to  look  into  and 
revise  their  whole  system  of  taxation  was 
when  the  Treasury  was  placed  in  a  condi- 
tion beyond  the  fear  of  deficiency.  The 
income-tax  in  its  present  shape  was  no 
greater  burden  to  the  country  than  it  had 
been  for  the  last  six  years;  and  the  objec- 
tion to  its  reimposition  might  be  obviated 
by  giving  notice  to  the  Government  and 
the  country  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  House  to  review  the  whole  system  of 
taxation,  with  a  view  not  only  to  the  ar- 
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rangemcnt  of  that  tax,  but  also  the  legacy 
duties  and  other  imposts;  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  House,  at  a  proper  time  and 
fitting  season,  to  take  up  the  entire  ques- 
tion and  solve  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic. But  let  them  have  time  to  do  so.  It 
was  not  whilst  the  Treasury  was  dependent 
upon  an  annual  vote  from  the  country  for 
the  means  of  going  on,  that  it  should  be 
done.  By  adopting  his  suggestion,  they 
might  restore  the  finances  to  the  condition 
in  which  every  hon.  Member  roust  desire 
to  see  them — placed  above  impeachment, 
and  beyond  the  risk  of  injuring  the  na- 
tional credit  of  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try- 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  was  sure  that  the 

hon.  Gentlemen  who  sat  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House  were  much  indebted 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Coventry  for  thus  endeavouring  to  heal 
those  difficulties  which  had  prevailed  among 
them.  On  the  Government  side  of  the 
House  the  hon.  Gentlemen  professing  free- 
trade  opinions  were  all  discontented  and 
dissatisfied.  Why?  They  had  had  the 
commercial  and  financial  measures  of  late 
years  all  their  own  way.  They  were  dis- 
contented with  the  result,  and  so  fell  foul 
of  the  Government,  whose  only  fault  was, 
that  they  attempted  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples professed  by  the  free-traders  them- 
selves, who  now  assailed  them.  But  he 
could  not  agree  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cockermouth,  who  seemed  absolutely 
so  enamoured  of  an  income-tax,  that  he 
took  it  to  his  bosom  and  cherished  it,  in 
the  hope  that  he  should  be  able  to  remove 
its  anomalies.  His  view  of  this  question 
was,  that  this  tax  was  proposed  as  a  tem- 
porary tax — that  it  was  one  most  obnoxious 
in  character — and  that  nothing  they  could 
do  with  it  could  render  it  a  just  tax  ;  and 
though  he  was  willing  to  submit  to  its  im- 
position for  three  years  more,  because  he 
thought  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
required  it,  yet  he  would  do  nothing  what- 
ever that  should  tend  to  give  it  the  char- 
acter of  permanency.  Now,  with  respect 
to  the  circumstances  which  had  rendered 
the  renewal  of  this  tax  necessary,  he  con- 
sidered the  country  ought  to  know,  that  it 
was  the  new  commercial  system  they  had 
had  of  late  years  established  that  had  now 
made  its  imposition  a  matter  of  necessity. 
When  it  was  first  imposed  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth, 
it  was  introduced  as  a  temporary  tax ; 
and  he  would  be  bound  that  the  far 
greater  portion  of  those  who  then  followed 


the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  not  the  slight^ 
est  intention  that  this  tax  should  be-i 
come  a  permanent  system.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet,  after  he  had  once  obtained  the 
income-tax,  proceeded  gradually  to  remove 
the  duties  on  which  their  revenue  was 
formerly  levied :  he,  in  fact,  caused  the 
present  deficiency,  and  now  it  appeared 
that  the  country  was  not  so  well  pleased 
with  the  result.  But  the  following  figures 
would  show  that  if  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
sat  on  his  (the  Conservative)  side  of  the 
House,  felt  it  necessary  to  support  this 
income-tax,  it  was  only  because  they  felt 
it  necessary  to  submit  to  it  as  the  inevit* 
able  and  evil  consequence  of  the  finan- 
cial policy  adopted  during  the  last  feir 
years : — 

The  revenue  of  1847  was      ...   £51,362,000 
Deduct  income  and  property- 
tax  5,450,000 


Revenue  from  ordinary  sources  £45,012,000 

Revenue  from  ordinary  sour- 
ces, for  the  year  1841,  before 
the  income-tax  was  imposed   £47,917,000 

Ditto,  1847      45,912,000 


Minus      ...         

Customs,  Excise,  and  Taxes  re- 
pealed or  reduced  between 
the  year^  1841  and  1848  ... 

Income  and  property-tax, 
1846-7        

Minus      


£2,005,000 


£8,100,000 

5,450,000 

£2,050,000 


Actual  deficiency  of  income  be- 
low expenditure      £2,055,683 

Difference  between  Customs 
and  Taxes  repealed  in  six 
years  compared  against  In- 
come-tax              2,650,000 


£305,683 


Which  was  about  equal  to  the  falling-off  in 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  last  year  (1846), 
including  the  whole  income-tax  below  that 
of  1842,  including  a  very  small  part  of  it. 
They  had  a  Chinese  war  in  1841,  and  they 
had  had  a  Kaffir  war  in  1847 ;  so  he 
thought  that  those  who  preferred  direct 
taxation  ought  to  be  pleased.  But  they 
were  told  that  the  commercial  classes  were 
not  in  a  state  to  bear  the  burden  of  this 
tax.  How  strange  this  must  seem  to  those 
who  had  been  taught  by  the  free-traders 
to  expect  that  the  position  of  the  commer^ 
cial  classes  was  to  have  so  much  improved 
under  the  recent  system,  that,  according 
to  the  letter  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
to  the    burghers    of    Elbing,   it^  would 
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lie  just  that  tbej  should  bear  tlie  burden 
ef  the  income-tax.  But  let  them  look 
at  the  condition  to  which  thej  had  come. 
Let  the  House  consider  the  position  of 
our  trade  in  1846,  which,  notwithstanding 
all  that  had  been  said,  was  no  year  of 
scarcity;  for  the  value  of  the  com  im- 
ported in  the  year  1841  was  greater 
than  the  value  of  the  com  imported  in 
1846  by  no  less  than  1,000,00(M.  The 
official  value  of  exports  was  greater  in 
1846  than  in  1841,  by  31,000,000e.;  and 
the  declared  value  of  exports  was  greater 
in  1846  than  in  1841  by  6,000,000^.  Now, 
the  increase  in  official  value  was  a  test  of 
quantity,  for  the  official  scale  of  prices  had 
l^een  fixed  more  tlian  a  century,  and  re- 
mained, therefore,  a  mere  index  of  the 
quantity  of  goods  exported,  which,  when 
compared  with  the  real  or  declared 
value,  showed  that  the  exports,  though 
they  had  increased  in  quantity,  had  de- 
creased in  value,  in  1846,  as  compared 
with  1841,  by  15  per  cent.  It  might 
likewise  be  shown  that  they  had  decreased 
in  value  17  per  cent  in  1847.  They 
might  cidl  that  a  happy  or  a  prosper- 
ous trade  if  they  chose,  because  it  was  a 
great  trade;  but  in  his  opinion  it  appeared 
more  like  what  ho  had  frequently  heard  it 
called  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Birmingham,  **  a  trade  that  did  not  pay." 
But  it  was  said  that  there  had  been  a  re- 
duction on  the  articles  imported  to  be  used 
in  manufactures.;  but  .that  was  only  to  the 
extent  of  three  or  four  per  cent  upon  the 
cost  of  the  manufactured  article;  and  they 
might  furly  calculate  that  their  extended 
trade  of  these  five  years  had  been,  in 
reality,  at  a  depreciation  of  17  per  cent 
on  their  profits*  But  how  stood  their  im- 
ports, to  foster  which  they  had  had  this 
income-tax  imposed  upon  them?  Their 
imports,  under  the  free-trade  measures, 
had  increased,  in  1846,  over  those  of  1841, 
by  18  per  cent;  whilst  the  exports  had 
increased,  in  declared  value,  by  only  12  per 
cent ;  showiug  a  balance  of  trade  against 
this  country  of  six  per  cent.  And  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  by  their  monetary 
system,  they  had  bound  themselves  under 
the  penalty  of  a  commercial  crisis  not  to 
allow  the  balance  of  trade  to  be  to  any 
considerable  extent,  or  for  any  lengthened 
period,  against  this  country.  They  could 
Mot  force  their  exports  beyond  a  certain 
point,  even  at  an  enormous  sacrifice  of 
their  value;  and  when  he  said  this,  let 
kim  remind  the  House,  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  past  year,  he  moved  for  certain  re- 


turns connected  with  the  tariffs  of  foreign 
countries.  Now,  these  returns  showed 
that  though  there  had  been  some  reduc- 
tions of  their  tariffs  made  by  foreign  coun- 
tries since  1844,  in  certain  cases,  yet  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  was 
upon  articles  that  did  not  afiect  our  com- 
merce— and  that  in  other  instances  foreign 
States  had  raised  of  late  years  the  duties 
!  on  our  imports  into  foreign  countries,  and 
1  reduced  them  on  their  own  exports  to  ours. 
The  following  statement  would  show  how 
the  case  was  as  regarded  Russia: — The 
alterations  made  in  the  Russian  tariff  may 
be  brought  under  three  heads — 1.  Articles 
which  become  subject  to  a  high  protective 
duty,  instead  of  being  entirely  prohibited ; 
2.  Articles  on  which  the  import  duties  were 
increased;  and,  3.  Those  on  which  the  du- 
ties were  decreased.  To  the  first  class 
belong  chiefly  articles  of  art  and  luxury; 
such  as  chandeliers,  watches,  worked 
marble,  &c. ;  thoy  are  seven  in  number, 
and  but  little  affect  English  trade.  The 
alteration  was  made  in  May,  1845.  To 
the  second  class  belong  mineral  alkalis,  on 
which  duty  was  raised  from  Is.  ^d,  to  3«.  Id. 
per  cwt.  in  June,  1846.  To  the  third  class 
belong  tea  articles  of  South  American  pro- 
duction, such  as  spices,  coffee,  dye  woods, 
indigo,  kc;  also  one  article  of  black  cloth, 
kerseymeres,  earthenwares,  and  crushed 
lump  sugar  for  local  refiners  only.  The 
alteration  was  made  in  the  course  of  1846. 
These  alterations  affect  but  little  our 
English  manufactures,  and  refer  chiefly 
to  Russia's  intercourse  with  South  Ame- 
rica and  other  countries.  They  form, 
besides,  but  a  very  insignificant  proportion 
in  the  number  of  articles  (more  than  500) 
in  the  protective  and  prohibitive  tariff  of 
Russia.  How  little  our  manufactures 
have  profited  by  the  above  alterations 
may  1>e  gathered  from  the  following  table 
of  the  exports  of  our  manufactures  to  Rus- 
sia in  1846  and  1847:— 


Artidet. 

1846.        I               1847. 

Cotton  twUt  and  1 
yarn       ..      ..  / 

Thread  for  lewing 

Plain  ealicoet      •• 

Printed  ealieoet 

Cambria,  miulins,  ) 
lawns,  and  lenoe/ 

Heavy  woola 

lS,110,1181bs. 

16,495 
819^4yds 
W«.131 

JJ.056 

S.148 

9^14,845  duty  unalU 
7.300      dkto. 
741,3*7 
84.167 

14.213 
847 

With  regard  to  the  United  States,  too, 
how  stood  the  question  ?  There  were,  he 
believed,  only  five  articles  in  their  tariff  on 
which  the  duty  was  reduced  below  20  per 
cent;  and  only  one  of  late  years  declared 
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free  of  duty,  and  that  conreyed  a  high 
compliment  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham :  it  was  the  article  he  manufac- 
turwl-^"  ship  sheathing.*'  The  rest  of 
the  duties  in  the  American  tarifF  yaried 
from  40  to  20  per  cent  (Md  valorem.  He 
would  refer  to  some  of  those  which  affected 
the  produce  and  manufactures  of  this 
country : — 

Ad  Tslomn* 

Cot  glass  T         ...  40  per  oent. 

Car|wt«  SOpereent. 

Cloeks  n 

Cloihiiig,  made  up       „ 

Iron — Bar,  bolt,  pig,  rod,  d(c.  „ 

Jewellery  #.•  „ 

Mamifiu^iires,  viz.— 

Leather  •.«        •••  ,r 

Wool     •«•        •••        «>•  M 

Paper „ 

Wool  onmanafiu^tnred...  „ 

Cotton  manufiictares  ...  25  per  cent. 

Silk        

Worsted            ...        •.«  f9 
Tarn — Woollen  and  wors- 
ted                       M 

Blankets  20  per  cent. 

Leather  tanned,  sole  and 

npper        „ 

Linenof  all  kinds         ...  ,, 

Flax       „ 

Paper  hangings  ...  „ 

Steel  unennmerated     ...  „ 

Velvet  cotton „ 

Wheat    ...         ••.        *••  M 

■  ■  ■      Flonr      „ 

Woollen  listings  ...  „ 

Chronometers  ...  10  per  cent. 

And  now  let  him  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of 
her  import  duties  instituted  by  this  coun- 
try under  the  system  of  free  trade,  and 
to  the  cost  of  the  revenue.  What  had 
been  the  result  of  their  remission  of  the 
duties  in  regard  to  timber  ?  On  Crown  fir 
timber  from  the  Baltic  ports  the  duty  was 
reduced  from  26s.  3d.  to  208,  per  load. 
Before  the  reduction  of  duty  in  1 846,  the 
price,  in  bond,  was  per  load  665.  3d,,  while 
m  1847  the  average  price  was  75s,  The 
price  has  thus  risen  13  per  cent,  and 
the  duty  reduced  24  per  cent.  And  the 
same  was  the  case  with  regard  to  spirits: — 
Spibits  (DtTTT  RxDucKD  ov  THE  18th  Mabch, 
1846,  FROM  22t.  6d.  to  15s.) 
Entered  for  Home  Consumption. 

Loss  of  Re- 
1846.  Gallons.      Duty  Paid.      venue. 

Brandy...l,514,893...£l,165,478...£568,085 
Geneva...     89,910...        .80,409...     14,966 

1847. 
Brand7..J)537,762...    1,153,164...  576,660 
Geneva...      28»800..k        60,409...     10,812 


£1,170,523 
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AvERAOx  Prick  of  Bbahvt  nv  Bon*. 
Per  Gal.  Per  Gal.  Per  Gaf. 

1845,  it.  3d. ...  1846, 5«.  8)<2.  ...  1847, 5«.  Ud. 

So  that  while  we  have  reduced  the  duty 
hy  33  per  cent,  foreigners  have  raised  the 
price  hy  nearly  40  per  cent,  and  have  thoa 
pocketed  the  reduction.  The  same  results 
were  discemihle  with  respect  to  other  ar- 
ticles, on  which  the  duty  had  heen  re- 
duced. But  there  was  another  lamentable 
conseqnence  attending  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  and  the  adoption  of  direct  taxation 
by  the  property  and  income-tax,  in  lieu  of 
indirect  taxation.  There  was  throoghout 
the  country  a  serious  dispute  as  to  what 
part  of  the  population  should  bear  the 
burden  of  taxation ;  and  this  arose  from 
their  having  abandoned  the  only  system 
by  which  they  could  collect  taxation  with- 
out grievous  annoyance  to  the  community. 
What  stronger  illustration  could  they  have 
of  this  fact,  than  was  to  be  found  in  the 
circumstance  of  a  Government  coming 
down  to  Parliament  and  showing  a  defici- 
ency which  the  country,  on  their  state- 
ment of  their  mode  of  supplying  it,  re- 
fused to  make  good  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed ?  Had  the  Government  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country?  He  did  not  know 
that  they  had ;  but  the  fact  was,  thai 
their  form  of  taxation  was  so  obnoxious 
that  the  people  would  not  support  the  Go- 
vernment they  were  content  to  see  in 
power,  because  they  would  not  pay  the 
taxation  they  imposed  in  the  manner  the 
Government  proposed  it  should  be  levied. 
But  ♦what  was  it  that  was  now  proposed  ? 
The  hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth  got 
up  and  said  that  this  income-tax  was  a 
most  charming  system  of  taxation — that  it 
was  the  basis  of  free  trade,  and  the  system 
on  which,  for  the  future,  the  country 
roust  rest  its  means  of  credit  as  well  as  of 
national  defence ;  and  that  the  House 
should  at  once  embrace  it  as  a  perma- 
nent system  ?  But  against  any  such  pro- 
position ho  (Mr.  Newdegate)  would  re- 
cord his  vote,  and  with  the  fullest  convic- 
tion that,  in  doing  so,  he  should  be  doing 
his  duty  to  his  constituents  and  the  com- 
munity at  large.  But,  with  reference  to 
the  proposition  to  make  the  income-tax 
upon  land  and  real  property  heavier  than 
it  now  was,  let  the  House  consider  what 
were  the  burdens  to  which  such  property 
was  subject  already.  A  Committee  of  the 
tlouse  of  Lords  had  inquired  into  this  sub- 
ject, and  what  was  the  report  they  had 
presented  ?  The  following  was  an  ex- 
tract:— 
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**  The  objects  for  which  the  above  restrictions 
and  taxes  are  imposed  are  all  of  a  public  nature, 
and  interest  alike  the  possessor  of  personal  pro- 
perty and  the  landowner,  who  derives  his  whole 
Income  from  realty.  The  prohibition  to  grow 
tobacco,  and  the  restriction  on  the  use  of  malt  for 
Agricultural  purposes,  are  imposed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  revenue  raised  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  State.  The  stamp  duties  levied  in  connex- 
ion with  real  property  are  applied  to  the  same  ob- 
jects ;  and  the  direct  charges,  whicl^  constitute  the 
heaviest  burdens  on  real  property,  supply  the 
-funds  applicable  to  the  internal  purposes  of  the 
State.  •  •  •  The  Committee  observe  that  the 
annual  amount  of  national  income,  as  deducible 
from  the  income-tax  of  1842,  amounted  to 
344,760,580Z. ;  while  the  real  property  rated  to 
the  poor-rate,  according  to  the  returns  made  to 
Parliament  in  the  same  year,  was  62,540,030Z.  ; 
thus  a  great  portion  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, of  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  internal  communications  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  entire  support  of  the 
poor,  are  all  defrayed  from  taxation,  from  which 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  national  income  are 
exempted.  •  •  •  The  Und-tax,  highway,  cliurch, 
»nd  poor  rates,  alone  amoimting  to,  9,687,950^., 
^ould  thus  be  equivalent  to  an  income-tax  of 
above  1£»  per  cent  on  the  annual  value  of  real  pro- 
j)erty  in  England  and  Wales.  If  to  the  above 
sum  of  9,687»950/.  is  added  the  tithe-rent  charge 
not  merged  in  the  land,  that  is,  4,500,0002.,  mak- 
ing a  total  contribution  annually  levied  on  real 
property  for  the  public  service,  under  the  five 
heads  of  tithes,  land-tax,  poor,  highway,  and 
church  rates,  equivalent  to  an  income-tax  of 
nearly  23  per  cent  on  62,640,030Z ,  the  rateable 
Takie  of  the  real  property  in  England  and  Wales." 

The  annual  value  of  real  property  as  de- 
ducible from  the  income-tax,  which  is 
assessed  on  the  rackrent,  amounts  to 
85,802,735/.  in  England  and  Wales ;  the 
land-tax,  highway,  church  and  poor-rates 
(including  the  county  rate),  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  tax  of  more  than  1 1  per 
cent  on  this  valuation ;  hut  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  mines,  other  than  coal 
pits,  manors,  and  fines,  are  included  in 
this  valuation  which  are  exempt  from 
the  poor-rates.  But  he  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate)  had  of  late  been  continually  told 
that  all  this  distress  which  they  saw 
around  them  was  the  result  of  a  want  of 
capital ;  the  proposal  to  involve  us  in 
direct  taxation  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  proposal  to  cut  off  capital  at  its 
source,  instead  of  levying  taxation  upon 
the  consumption  of  articles  of  secondary 
necessity  or  luxury.  He  was  again  told 
that  they  should  tax  the  fundholder — 
that  they  had  thrown  over  all  those  anti- 
quated notions  of  national  good  faith  which 
once  were  the  boast  of  this  country,  just  as 
they  had  thrown  over  the  considerations 
of  good  faith  which  should  have  maintained 
protection  to  agricultural  and  native   in- 


dustry, Und  to  the  interests  of  their  West 
India  possessions  and  other  colonies;  whilst 
the  fundholder  had,  by  their  system  of 
currency,  gained  some  30  per  cen^  within 
the  last  few  years ;  but  suppose  they  had 
loaded  the  fundholder  with  additional  di- 
rect taxation,  which  was  tantamount  to 
confiscation  of  so  much  of  the  interest  due 
to  him,  were  they  not,  by  their  proposition, 
again  discouraging  the  investment  of  capi- 
tal in  this  country  ?  But  much  stress  was 
laid  on  the  fact  that  the  income-tax  was  a 
great  burden  on  the  commercial  classess. 
He  was  a  commissioner  of  the  property- 
tax,  and  had  acted  for  some  years;  and  he 
knew  that  that  clause  under  the  Act  was 
in  perpetual  operation,  by  which  the  mer- 
chant, the  banker,  or  the  tradesman  might 
plead  losses  in  trade  or  show  no  profits, 
and  so  escape  the  tax ;  or  plead  the  wear 
and  tear  of  machinery,  or  the  like,  and  so 
get  the  levy  upon  him  reduced.  Then 
there  was  an  outcry  about  the  exemption 
from  the  income  and  property-tax,  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  favour  of  the  land.  Did 
those  who  raised  this  outcry  know  that 
every  landowner  was  assessed  upon  his 
gross  rental — that  no  allowance  was  made 
for  the  expenses  of  the  property,  of  re- 
pairs to  farm-houses,  or  the  like,  which 
amounted  one  year  with  another  to  from 
15  to  20  per  cent  on  the  rental ;  so  that 
every  landowner  was  taxed  under  the  in- 
come-tax upon  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
more  than  he  received.  Take  the  case 
of  the  farmer.  If  he  held  land  to  the 
amount  of  300?.  a  year,  he  was  taxed  on 
one-half  the  rental.  If  the  half  of  the  ren- 
tal was  only  149?.  he  escaped,  unless  he 
had  coming  in  21.  from  any  other  source ; 
and  then,  although  his  losses  in  the  course 
of  the  year  might  amount  to  double  the 
rent,  he  must  pay  the  tax  upon  a  sum 
equal  to  half  the  rent,  and  upon  any  pro- 
perty he  had  exclusive  of  that  on  his  farm 
besides.  Do  not  then  talk  of  the  exclusive 
exemptions  enjoyed  by  the  land.  Then, 
again,  there  was  another  outcry  against 
the  window-tax  ;  and  here  they  had  every 
shop  window,  every  counting-house  win- 
dow, and  every  workshop  window  exempt. 
He  knew  it  would  be  said  that  the  farmer 
also  was  exempt  ;  but  that  was  not  the 
case,  except  his  rental  was  under  200/. 
a  year.  He  might  be  told  that  there  were 
other  exemptions ;  but  he  thought  the 
only  answer  necessary  would  be  to  refer 
to  the  evidence  *  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  on  that 
subject.      He  wished  briefly  to  allude  to 
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tbe  alleged  relief  from  landed  property, 
by  the  Poor  Removal  Act,  and  by  taking 
the  cost  of  county  prosecutions  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  No  doubt  those  mea- 
sures did  afford  a  relief;  but  if  any  one 
-would  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the 
poor-rate  assessment  returns  they  would 
find  that  landed  property  was  assessed 
to  four-fifths  of  its  value,  and  house  only 
two-thirds ;  and  if  they  carried  the  com- 
parison further,  they  would  also  find  that 
the  land  up  to  1843,  paid  from  12  to  25 
per  cent  more  than  house  property  on  the 
assessment;  and  in  the  assessment  too, 
there  was  the  most  ample  allowance  made 
for  the  different  durability  of  the  two  pro- 
perties. Therefore,  if  some  relief  was 
given  by  the  Poor  Removal  Act  and  the 
diminution  of  the  county  rate,  by  throwing 
the  cost  of  prosecutions  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  he  did  not  believe  it  more  than  re- 
moved the  difference  between  the  amount 
paid  by  the  two  classes  of  property,  inde- 
pendent of  the  allowance  made  in  the  assess- 
ment of  their  relative  value  for  the  differ- 
ence of  durability.  There  was  one  interest 
to  which,  before  he  concluded,  he  must,  for 
a  moment  allude,  and  that  was  the  in- 
terest which  had  been  the  most  strenuous 
advocates  of  destroying  the  protection  of 
the  agriculturist,  and  was  now  the  most 
clamorous,  after  having  stripped  him  of 
his  protection,  to  saddle  him  with  direct 
taxation — he  meant  the  cotton  interest. 
In  1843,  1844,  and  1845,  the  cotton 
trade,  but,  above  all,  the  master  manufac- 
turers, enjoyed  the  most  unexampled  pros- 
perity; on  this  point  he  took  an  autho- 
rity which  he  thought  would  not  be  dis- 
puted, that  of  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Ord, 
of  Manchester.  In  their  circular  letter 
for  1847,  these  gentlemen  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  trade.     They  said — 

"  The  cotton  district  has,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  past  year,  experienced  more  or  less  of  de- 
pression ;  it  cannot,  however,  be  characterised  as 
one  of  disaster,  for,  whilst  we  have  had  an  absence 
of  the  excessive  profits  of  1843,  1844,  and  1845, 
the  aggregate  has  yielded  a  fair  remuneration  to 
both  spinner  and  manufacturer  ;  and  our  opera- 
tives have  enjoyed,  until  the  past  few  weeks, 
uninterrupted  employment,  and  at  very  full 
wages.  The  change  produced  in  the  past  year 
did  not  arise  from  any  falling-off  in  the  home 
demand,  or  requirements  of  the  foreign  market ; 
and,  although  in  a  measure  induced  by  the  dis- 
turbing causes  before  mentioned,  is  mainly  owing 
to  overproduction,  consequent  on  the  great  in- 
crease of  mills  and  machinery  called  into  existence 
by  the  prosperous  course  of  manufacturing  in  the 
three  years  antecedent.  During  those  years  the 
supply  was  inadequate  to  the  demand,  but  it  has 
now  beeome  evident  that  such  is  no  longer  the 


case  ;  for,  whilst  we  have  had  a  home  consump. 
tion  we  believe  equal  to  any  former  year,  and  an 
export  falling  very  little  short,  our  market  has 
laboured  under  increasing  stocks,  and  but  for 
the  timely  recourse  to  shorter  hours  during  the 
past  two  months,  the  accumulation  would  have 
been  such  as  to  have  pressed  heavily  on  the 
market,  and  debarred  the  hope  of  anything  ap- 
proximating to  remunerating  prices  being  ob- 
tained." 

Well  might  hon.  Members  connected  with 
this  trade  groan — he  felt  for  them.  During 
these  years,  admitted  to  be  a  period  of  un- 
exampled prosperity,  multitudes  of  mills 
were  built,  and  machinery  was  vastly  in- 
creased, whilst  they  were  rampantly  en- 
gaged in  the  anti-corn-law  agitation ;  the 
market  at  length  became  glutted,  and  the 
goose  which  had  laid  the  golden  egg  was 
killed.  He  would  give  the  House  some  idea 
of  the  profits  of  this  trade,  which  now  so 
whiningly  cried  out  to  be  relieved  from  tax- 
ation. It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing,  in 
1845,  for  the  cotton  spinner  to  use 
8,000  lbs.  of  cotton  per  week,  and  of  this 
he  would  make  an  allowance  of  one-eighth 
— a  most  liberal  deduction — for  waste  in 
making.  The  spinner,  working  up  this 
quantity,  would  thus  turn  out  of  the  best 
mule  twist.  No.  40,  7,000 lbs.;  on  that  an 
average  profit  of  2d.  per  pound  clear  was 
produced  ;  and  that,  by  a  simple  calcu- 
lation, would  show  a  profit  of  583^.  a 
week,  or  30,31 6Z.  a  year.  Of  course 
those  who  doubled  the  quantity  doubled 
also  that  amount  of  profit.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  letter  from  one  who  knew  the 
trade  as  well  as  anybody.  He  had  bad 
some  correspondence  with  the  gentleman 
whom  he  had  mentioned,  and  who  was 
an  eminent  free-trader,  in  respect  to  the 
effects  of  free  trade  upon  the  supply  of 
cotton  from  the  United  States.  This 
gentleman  wrote,  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1847,  as  follows: — 

"  The  enclosed  table  may  interest  you  in  many 
ways.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  alarm  the  farmer, 
but  much  to  terrify  the  spinner.  However,  he 
has  to  thank  his  own  cupidity.  In  September, 
1845,  best  second  mule  t^ist,  No.  40,  was  selling 
at  11^.  to  I2d.  This  was  spun  out  of  cotton 
which  cost  id.  to  4^.,  and  \eh  a  clear  profit  of 
Sj^i.  to  id,  for  every  pound  of  cotton  spun,  and 
some  spinners  used  200  bales  of  400  lbs.  each 
per  week.  The  spinners  thought  they  could 
not  do  too  much  of  such  a  business,  and  mul- 
tiplied machinery,  built  new  mills,  Ac.,  until 
they  killed  the  golden  goose,  and  absolutely 
swamped  the  demand.  At  the  same  time  they 
drove  the  price  of  cotton  down  so  low  that  every 
where  the  planter  reduced  his  cultivation.  In 
Georgia,  the  planter  did  not  receive  2  cents  per 
lb.  His  cotton  was  selling  in  Savannah  at  4, 
and  as  in  Georgia  the  soil  is  indifferent,  1,500  lbs. 
per  hand  (negro,  who  cost  500  dollars),  he  had 
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little  indueement  to  continue  the  culture  of  cotton. 
This  year  there  is  a  large  crop  there  ;  but  it  will 
turn  out  only  oomparativelj  so." 

He  had  not  made  his  calculations  according 
to  the  statements  in  that  letter,  but  at  a 
lower  computation  of  profit,  that  he  might 
be  on  the  safe  side,  though  the  trade  cir- 
culars and  prices  current  confinned  the 
statements  of  the  letter  he  had  rend;  but  it 
would  be  admitted  that,  during  the  very 
year  that  the  Anti-Com-Law  agitation  was 
the  hottest,  these  exorbitant  profits  were 
pocketed  by  the  Leaguers.  What  was  the 
case  now  that  they  had  been  successful  in 
their  agitation,  and  stripped  the  agricultu- 
rist of  his  protection  ?  Why,  they  had  fal- 
len into  distress  in  consequence  of  over- 
production— a  distress  which  he  regretted 
very  much.  But  it  was  a  fact  that  those 
who  were  foremost  in  depriving  the  agri- 
culturists of  protection,  were  the  first  to 
prescribe  that  we  should  bear  the  burden 
which  they  were  so  anxious  to  pass  from 
their  own  shoulders.  He  would,  however, 
ask  the  House  whether  this  injustice  ought 
to  be  permitted  ?  Ought  they  who  had 
brought  distress  upon  themselves  by  their 
cupidity  during  four  years  of  unexampled 
prosperity,  and  during  that  period  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  depress  the 
value  of  landed  property,  to  be  allowed 
to  cast  their  burdens  on  the  class  they 
had  injured,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  a 
foolish  experiment?  But  they  said  their 
experiment  of  free  trade  had  not  a  fair 
trial,  because  landed  and  agricultural  pro- 
perty was  not  jet,  according  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding,  brought 
down  to  the  point  at  which  he  considered 
free  trade  would  be  fairly  tried,  and  that 
would  not  be  until  com  was  at  the  nominal 
price  of  40«.  per  quarter.  The  experiment 
of  the  hon.  Member  would  then,  according 
to  his  own  showing,  reduce  agricultural 
property  in  this  country  20  per  cent ;  and 
he  supposed  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  alle- 
viating in  some  degree  tlie  disastrous 
effects  of  that  experiment  that  the  agri^ 
culturists  were  now  to  be  saddled  with 
direct  taxation.  If  ever  there  was  a  time 
when  it  behoved  the  House  to  exercise 
the  utmost  caution,  it  was  when  such  pro- 
posals as  these  were  submitted  to  it  at 
such  a  period.  He  did  think  that  the 
system  of  taxation  in  this  country  ought 
to  be  revised;  but  he  trusted  the  House 
would  not  cringe  to  any  mere  popular 
movement.  The  Government,  he  could  not 
but  say,  had  made  concessions  which  were 
scarcely  consistent  with  its  dignity ;    but 


as  they  had  given  up  the  attempt  to  in- 
crease the  amount  and  duration  of  the 
property  and  income-tax,  he  would  vote 
for  its  limitation  to  three  years  in  the  pre- 
sent critical  state  of  affairs  ? 

Mr.  GOULBURN  had  to  apologise  for 
rising  at  so  early  a  period;  but  being  most 
anxious  to  give  his  support  to  the  proposi- 
tion for  the  continuance  of  the  income-tax 
for  a  limited  period,  deeming  it  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  whole  community, 
he  wished  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  came  to  that  conclusion.  In  doing  so, 
he  should  confine  himself  strictly  to  the 
proposition  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Horsman) ;  and  he  was 
sure  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
would  excuse  him  if  he  forbore  entering 
upon  the  wide  field  which  his  hon.  Friend 
had  taken,  seeing  that  the  topics  he  had 
discussed  applied  rather  to  general  ques- 
tions of  finance,  than  to  the  particular 
subject  now  under  discussion.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
mainly  referred  to  the  inequality  with 
which,  he  alleged,  the  income-tax  bore 
upon  different  classes.  He  did  not  mean 
to  deny  that  the  tax  pressed  unequally 
upon  different  classes  to  which  it  applied. 
Its  operation  in  this  respect  had  been  ad- 
mitted at  the  time  it  was  introduced,  and 
again  when  it  was  renewed.  Indeed,  if 
an  income  or  property- tax  was  to  be  ef- 
fective as  a  measure  of  revenue,  he  fear- 
ed it  would  be  found  unequal  in  what- 
ever shape  it  might  be  imposed.  It  was 
not,  however,  a  just  objection  to  this  or 
to  any  other  tax,  to  say  that  its  pres- 
sure was  unequal;  and  it  was  taking  an 
extremely  narrow  view  to  apply  to  one 
particular  tax  an  objection  that  equally 
applied  to  all  taxes.  Human  ingenuity 
had  never  yet  devised  a  tax  that  could 
press  with  equal  severity  upon  all  classes; 
and  the  only  rational  mode  of  dealing  with 
taxation  was  to  view  the  whole  system 
together,  to  correct  the  inequalities  of  one 
tax  by  the  countervailing  inequalities  of 
another;  so  that  the  balance  of  the  whole 
system  of  taxation  should  pres^  equally  and 
justly  upon  all  classes.  Take  the  land-tax. 
If  that  tax  stood  alone,  and  they  were  dis- 
cussing its  merits,  he  should  think  no  person 
could  fail  to  point  out  how  it  was  oppres- 
sive upon  one  class,  as  contradistinguished 
from  another.  Take  the  assessed  taxes. 
Did  they  not  press  unequally,  even  in  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  favourite 
case  of  the  physician  as  compared  with 
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the  nobleman  ?  each  paid  the  same  tax  for 
carriages,  horses  and  servants,  though  to 
one   they   were  absolute    necessaries  for 
the  discharge  of  professional  duties,  to  the 
other  a  mere  convenience  or  luxury.     The 
same  was  the  case  with  the  house-tax  and 
with  the  window-tax.     In   these  cases  it 
had  been  said,  indeed,  that  a  man  might 
divest  himself  of  their  payment  by  gotiing 
rid  of  his  house,  or  shutting  up  one  or  two 
windows.     But   this   in    most   cases   was 
known   to  be  impossible.     He  repeated, 
therefore,  that  it  was  by  no  means  a  con- 
clusive argument  against  a  particular  tax 
to  show  its  unequal  operation  when  they 
were  discussing  the  general  revenue  of  the 
country.    But,  unequal  as  he  admitted  the 
income-tax  to  be,  he  did  not  admit  it  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  had  been  described 
by  particular  parties  who  had  felt  them- 
selves aggrieved.     The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said,  that  as  we  stood  at  pre- 
sent, those  who  were  ranked  in  Schedules 
A  and  C,  being  owners  of  what  he  called 
realised  property  (that  is,  assumed  to  be 
landed  property  or  funded  property)  were 
paying  in  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
with  those  who  were  ranked  under  Schedule 
D,  as  having  incomes  either  of  limited  du- 
ration or  of  an  uncertain  class.     On  the 
first  blush  of  the  question  there  was  some- 
thing plausible  in  this  argument;  but  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  ought  to  have 
considered    that    there   were   countervail- 
ing circumstances  which  tended  to  make 
up  the  inequality  arising   from   the   two 
sources  of  income.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
referred  to  the  two  cases  of  a  landed  pro- 
prietor with  an  estate  of  5,000^.  a  year, 
and  a  physician  with  a  professional  income 
also  of  5,000Z.  a  year.     It  was  true,  the 
landed  proprietor  derived  his  income  from 
a  fixed  source;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
had  to  pay  large  amounts  for  repairs,  rates, 
and  taxes,  which  were  not  chargeable  upon 
the   5,000^.     enjoyed    by    the   physician. 
Here,  again,  there  was  a  tendency  to  cor- 
rect  inequalities.     Moreover,    the    landed 
proprietor  was  charged  with  the  tax  upon 
his  income  in  the  first  instance;  and  what- 
ever happened  afterwards  the  same  assess- 
ment was  enforced  and  must  bo  paid;  but 
if  the  physician  found  that  instead  of  5,000^ 
he  had  only  earned  4,000Z.  in  the  year,  he 
had  only  to  go  before  the  Commissioners, 
and  he  might  obtain  from  them  repayment 
of  the  tax  which  he  had  paid  in  respect  of 
the  amount  overcharged.    But  he  was  pre- 

Sared  to  defend  the  tax  as  it  stood,  even  if 
e  had  not  heard  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
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and  learned  Gentleman;  but  that  speech 
strongly  confirmed  his  determination.   The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  knew  Trea- 
sury affairs  well,  for  he  had  been  a  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  had  studied  them  ac- 
curately; and  knowing  his  great  ability  he 
must  give  him  credit  for  having  propound- 
ed that  plan  which  he  after  full  considera- 
tion deemed  the  best  calculated  to  render 
the  operation  of  the  property- tax  equal;  but 
he  believed  that  if  the  hon.  Gentleman *s 
plan  were  adopted,  it  would  involve  injus- 
tice and  inequalities  far  beyond  those  with 
which  the  present  tax  was  charged.     The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  proposition 
amounted  to  this — that  Schedules  A  and  C 
should  be  charged  a  duty  of  ScL  in  the 
pound;  and  Sche«ble  D  be  divided  into  two 
parts,   one  applicable  to  professions,   oa 
which  he  would  charge  4<f.,  and  the  other 
to  trades,  on  which  he  would  charge  6d. 
in  the  pound.     His  first   ob^ction  to  the 
plan    of   the   hon.   Gentleman   wae,   that 
it   not    only   involved    a   total   deviation 
from  the   principles  which    had   actuated 
those   who  had   ever  proposed  a   tax  of 
this    kind    to    Parliament,    but    was    ut- 
terly inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of 
the  national  faith.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed  to  impose  upon  money  invested 
in  the  funds  a  charge  of  Sd,  in  the  pound; 
whilst  the  charge  upon  money  invested  on 
any  other  security  except  land  should  be 
only  6d,  in  the  pound,  imposing  therefore 
directly  a  charge  of  one-third  more  upon 
funded   property   than    npon   property   of 
other  descriptions.      He  need  not  remind 
the  House  that  that  was  a  direct  violation 
of  the  assurance  which  Parliament  gave 
to  those  who  had  lent  their  money  to  the 
Government  —  that  assurance   being  that 
they  should  only  be  subjected  to  equal  tax- 
ation with  other  portions  of  the  country. 
Clearly,  therefore,  they  had  no  more  right 
to  charge  upon  funded  property  a  higher 
annual  rate  than  upon  property  invested 
in  any  other  securities — than  they  had  at 
once  to  say  to  the  funded  proprietor,  "  You 
shall  give  up  a  portion  of  your  property  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.*'  [Mr.  Horsman  : 
You  exempt  incomes  under  150^.]     Yes. 
But  that  exemption  applied  to  property  of 
every  description,  whether  funded,  landed, 
or  other.     This  was,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
very  subject  of  contest  in  1803,  between 
Mr.  Addington  and  Mr.  Pitt.      Mr.  Ad- 
dington  proposed  to  withdraw  the  exemp- 
tion which  funded  property  had  previously 
enjoyed;    but  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  few  minutes 
destroyed  every   one   of    his  arguments, 
II 
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and  the  exemption  was  extended  to  all. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  complained  of  the 
hardship  which  was  inflicted  on  annuitants, 
and  persons  whose  incomes  were  of  limited 
duration,  compared  with  that  which  was 
inflicted  on  those  whose  incomes  were  more 
durahle.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
posed upon  Schedule  A  (that  was,  upon 
all  income  derived  from  landed  property), 
to  impose  a  charge  of  eightpence  in  the 
pound.  Surely  the  hon.  Gentleman  must 
have  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  nature 
of  incomes  derivahle  from  land.  There 
was  scarcely  any  gentleman's  estate  that 
was  not  saddled  with  a  jointure  to  the 
widow,  with  payments  to  the  children,  or 
with  payments  of  the  money  which  had 
been  lent  upon  the  security  of  the  estate. 
The  poor  widow,  therefore,  with  her  limited 
income,  and  the  child  deriving  scarcely 
sufficient  for  his  education,  were  both  to 
pay  the  augmented  charge  of  8(1.  in  the 
pound.  But  those  were  not  the  only  cases 
of  hardship.  Let  them  take  the  clergy. 
All  the  clergy  who  derived  their  income 
from  tithes,  or  from  the  commutation  of 
tithes,  were  charged  under  Schedule  A, 
and  on  them  also,  as  well  as  the  widow 
and  the  infant,  the  aggravated  tax  of  ^d. 
was  to  be  imposed,  in  order  to  exempt 
bankers,  merchants  and  others.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  appeared  again  to  have  made 
an  oversight  with  regard  to  Irish  property. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  proposed,  under 
Schedule  D,  that  the  Irish  proprietor  living 
in  England  should  pay  only  ^d.  in  the 
pound  on  his  Irish  property;  but  would 
that  be  just  whilst  the  English  proprietor 
residing  in  Yorkshire*  with  no  larger  an 
estate,  was  to  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  ^d, 
in  the  pound  ?  Was  that  the  way  in  which 
the  hon.  Gntleman  proposed  to  regulate 
the  inequality  which  at  present  existed? 
Did  he  think  that  that  would  be  palatable  ? 
Why,  the  only  hold  that  we  had  at  all  upon 
persons  living  here  who  had  property  in 
Ireland  was  by  charging  under  Schedule  D 
the  income  derived  from  estates  situated  in 
that  country.  The  hon.  Gentleman  being  a 
member  of  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
had,  naturally  enough,  a  great  tenderness 
for  professional  gentlemen,  and  he  in- 
stanced the  case  of  the  eminent  physician; 
but  would  the  hon.  Gentleman  allow  him 
to  suggest  whether  the  large  payments 
which  were  made  to  the  physician  and  the 
lawyer  were  not  made  in  some  degree  with 
reference  to  the  limited  period  during 
which  those  profits  were  to  be  enjoyed? 
Did  the  hon.  Gentleman  believe  when  an 


eminent  lawyer  could  make  before  Com- 
mittees of  that  House  from  20,000Z.  to 
30,000^.  in  one  year,  that  those  payments 
had  not  some  reference  to  the  uncertainty  of 
their  continuance,  and  that  the  lawyer  was 
remunerated  not  simply  for  his  services 
rendered,  but  something  beyond  that,  in 
order  that  provision  might  be  made  for 
the  future  ?  He  believed  that  that  was 
the  case  with  the  liberal  professions. 
The  hon.  Gentleman's  proposal,  therefore, 
with  respect  to  these  professional  men, 
amounted  to  this,  that  he  said  to  the 
public,  already  paying  those  gentlemen 
sums  calculated  to  remunerate  them  for 
the  short  duration  of  the  profits  which  they 
enjoyed,  **  You  are  to  pay  a  larger  income- 
tax  because  those  gentlemen  are  to  be  ex- 
empted, on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of 
their  income,  against  which,  however,  you 
have  already  provided."  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  his  scheme  placed  offices  also  in 
the  reduced  scale.  He  admitted  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  uncertain  than  the 
tenure  of  office  and  the  emolument  deriva- 
ble from  it;  but  what  would  the  House  and 
the  country  have  thought  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister if  in  imposing  a  general  income-tax 
upon  the  income  of  all  individuals,  he  had 
said,  •*  We  admit  the  tax  ought  to  bo 
equal;  but  in  the  case  of  us,  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  we  think  we  should  only 
be  charged  at  one-half  the  rate  of  others, 
because  we  derive  our  income  from  offices 
which  we  hold  only  for  a  short  period?" 
He  doubted  whether  the  justice  of  this 
reasoning  would  have  been  readily  ad- 
mitted either  by  the  House  or  by  the  coun- 
try. Seeing  then  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
inflicted  greater  inequalities  than  existed 
at  present,  and,  seeing  that  his  proposition 
would  operate  unfairly  upon  some  of  the 
most  helpless  classes  of  the  community, 
and  subject  them  to  an  aggravated  rate 
of  duty,  he  must  say  that  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  only  made 
him  more  in  love  with  the  old  plan. 
What  the  Government  wanted  was  an  ac- 
quisition of  income*  That,  he  believed, 
could  only  be  obtained  by  a  tax  im- 
posed without  those  various  limitations 
which  each  class  was  anxious  to  bring  for- 
ward for  its  own  relief.  At  any  rate,  he 
was  certain  they  could  not  so  modify  the 
tax  as  to  remove  all  possible  inequalities, 
any  more  than  they  could  effect  the  same 
object  with  other  taxes;  and  further*  that 
the  inequalities  which  were  susceptible  of 
remedy  could  only  be  remedied  by  an  in- 
creased and  odious  inquisition  more  dis-^ 
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tasteful,  because  affecting  every  class  of 
the  coQimunity.  In  paying  this  income- 
tax  of  five  millions  and  a  half,  they  should 
remember,  above  all,  that  the  payment 
was  confined  to  those  who  were  in  the  en- 
joyment of  incomes  over  a  certain  amount, 
whilst  it  relieved  from  the  burden  the 
poorer  classes,  who  were  entitled  to  all 
their  sympathies  and  support. 

Mb.  HORSMAN  explained  that  the  case 
of  the  Irish  proprietors  had  not  escaped 
his  attention.  His  only  reason  for  not  al- 
luding to  it  in  his  speech  was,  that  he 
thought  the  present  was  not  the  time  for 
entering  into  minute  details. 

Mr.  HUME  was  very  sorry  the  debate 
had  taken  the  turn  it  had  done.     They 
were   wandering   from    the   subject.     He 
would  not  enter  upon  the  subject  of  free  ! 
trade;  but  he  could  assure  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for   Warwickshire   (Mr.    Newdegate) 
that  he  was  altogether  mistaken  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  reduction  of  taxes  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Tam  worth.  | 
For  ten  years  previous  to  1842,  the  average 
revenue  of  the  country  was  51,000,000i?. 
In  1842,  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  put 
on  the  income-tax,   the  revenue  was  raised  | 
by  5,500,000^ ;  it  was  clear  that  the  ex- 
periment  of  a  reduction  of  the  taxes  in 
other  respects   was   successful,    because,  ' 
had  the  5,500,000?.  been  struck  off,  still 
the    revenue    would    have    amounted    to  { 
52,000,000?.     But  they  had  now  to  con- ' 
eider  the  proposition  of  the  Government. 
They  proposed  that  a  tax  of  5  per  cent 
should  be  imposed  on  income  and  property 
for  two  years,  and  a  tax  of  3  pei*  cent  for  j 
three  years  beyond.    When  the  proposition  , 
was  made,  he,  without  knowing  the  opinion 
of  any  man  out  of  the  House,  ventured  to  i 
say,  that  such  a  scale  of  taxation  at  this 
time  could  not  by  possibility  be  borne  by 
the  people.     Was  he  wrong  ?  The  moment , 
the  statement  of  the  Government  reached 
the  country,  the  whole  community,  as  if . 
by  one  consent,   arose  and  testified  their  ■ 
disapprobation  of  it.     He  would  not  waste  ' 
one  moment  in  saying,  that  the  tax  was 
unequal,  because  he  had  never  heard  any  \ 
man  contend  that  it  was  equal.     But  he 
deprecated  the  question  being  brought  for- 
ward at  this  time,  as  the  point  which  the  | 
House  really  had  to  decide  was,  whether , 
there  should  be  any  income-tax  at  all.  The  i 
present  Motion  precluded  the  House  from  i 
coming  to  an  opinion  upon  that  question. 
He   would,    therefore,     entreat    the   hon.  | 
Member  (Mr.   Ilorsman)  to  withdraw  his  , 
Motion.     He  (Mr.  IJume)  was  altogether 


against  either  an  income  or  a  property-tax, 
and  he  would  prove,  that  instead  of  an  ad- 
ditional taxation  being  required,  all  that 
was  necessary  was  a  reduction  of  useless 
public  establishments.  There  was  no  rea- 
son why  the  establishments  which  existed 
during  the  ten  years  from  1831  to  1841 
should  not  be  adequate  to  the  public  re- 
quirements for  the  next  ten  years,  from 
1848  to  1858.  The  revenue,  without  an 
income-tax,  was  for  the  former  period 
51,000,000?.;  and  he  knew  of  no  reason 
why  the  same  amount  might  not  be  real- 
ised without  an  income-tax  for  the  next  ten 
years.  And  as  51,000,000?.  supported 
the  public  establishments  from  1831  to 
1841,  so  that  sum  would  equally  well  sup- 
port the  necessary  establishments  of  tks 
country  from  1848  to  1858.  ThereforOb 
to  grant  this  tax,  was  only  granting  to  the 
Administration  the  means  of  wasting  the 
public  money,  and  of  injuring  the  credit  of 
the  country.  He  wished  to  put  an  end  to 
the  notion  that  the  income-tax  was  an  im- 
post which  did  not  affect  the  lower  classes 
of  the  community.  There  was  nothing 
like  having  the  authority  of  a  nobleman  in 
that  House.  He  would  quote  one  which 
had  been  repeatedly  given.  On  the  23rd 
of  March,  1842,  Lord  John  Russell  thus 
expressed  himself,  and  he  entirely  concurred 
in  the  opinion  : — 

"  I  think  (said  the  nohle  Lord)  that  the  work- 
ing classes  will  find,  that  if  you  diminish  the 
means  of  employment,  the  means  hy  which  they 
live  and  earn  gpod  wages,  you  do  as  greatly  in- 
jure those  classes  as  if  you  imposed  a  direct  tax 
upon  them." 

No  tax  could  be  levied  which  did  not  fall, 
directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  shopkeeper, 
the  artisan,  and  the  labourer.  It  was  the 
extravagance  of  Ministers  which  rendered 
this  system  of  taxation  necessary.  It  was 
contended,  he  knew,  that  large  military 
establishments  were  required  for  the  safety 
of  the  country;  but,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
of  much  greater  importance  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  State  to  have  a  popula- 
tion whose  affections  should  ally  them  to 
the  Crown,  and  whose  minds  should  be 
satisfied  that  justice  was  done  to  them  by 
the  Government.  This  would  give  greater 
security  and  stability  to  the  Throne,  and 
tranquillity  to  the  country,  than  the  ex- 
istence of  100,000  fighting  men.  What 
was  the  extent  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
this  country  at  the  present  moment  ?  There 
was  an  Army  of  138,000  men,  and  a  Navy 
of  40,000  men.  For  what  useful  purpose 
could  such  a  force  be  maintained?  What 
H2 
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had  military  establishments  done  for  France? 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  Louis  Phi- 
lippe and  his  Ministers  if,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  govern  that  country  by  exacting  mil- 
lions of  money  from  the  people  to  maintain 
large  military  establishments  and  to  con- 
struct formidable  fortifications,  they  had 
given  to  them  those  liberties  which  had  been 
promised  them,  and  had  thereby  secured 
their  love,  affection,  and  regard  ?  Had 
the  late  King  of  the  French  done  that,  he 
would  not  now  have  been  left  without  a 
friend  to  help  or  a  heart  to  sympathise  with 
him.  The  genius  of  this  country  was  essen- 
tially civil,  but  Ministers  were  making  it  a 
military  country.  He  called  upon  the  House 
to  retrace  their  steps,  and  dispense  with 
Ihe  large  array  of  soldiers,  which  was  so  in- 
l^mpatible  with  the  social  character  of  the 
•British  nation.  The  whole  people — Whig, 
Tory,  and  Radical — were  combined  in  op- 
position to  the  present  tax;  but  it  was  not 
BO  much  against  a  property-tax  as  it  was 
against  increased  taxation  in  general.  It 
was  upon  that  ground  that  he  submitted  to 
the  House  that  the  time  was  come  when 
Parliament  and  Government  must  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  country.  If  they  lost 
the  present  opportunity,  they  might  re- 
gret it.  It  behoved  them  to  address 
themselves  to  the  demands  of  the  crisis 
in  which  they  were  placed.  The  Govern- 
ment must  not  be  suffered  to  fancy  that 
they  might  run  on  in  their  present  course 
without  check  or  control  to  prevent  the 
mischief  into  which  their  hasty  career 
would  lead  them.  This  was  not  a  time 
when  either  Government  or  Parliament 
ought  to  trifle  with  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  If,  then,  it  could 
be  satisfactorily  proved,  and  the  returns 
which  had  recently  been  laid  before  the 
House  established  the  fact,  that7,000,000;. 
of  taxes  had  been  added  to  the  revenue 
within  the  last  ten  years  unnecessarily — 
why,  he  begged  to  ask,  should  not  those 
7,000,0002.  of  taxes  be  remitted  ?  The 
House  was  now  called  upon  to  determine, 
first,  whether  they  would  give  the  Govern- 
ment an  income-tax  or  not;  and,  next,  if 
they  agreed  to  give  that  tax,  for  what  time 
it  should  be  continued.  He  contended 
that  such  a  tax  was  not  necessary.  Let 
them  but  give  the  Government  time  to  re- 
vise the  system  of  taxation,  to  reduce  their 
establishments,  to  examine  carefully  the 
whole  system  of  finance,  and  to  place  the 
colonial  expenditure  upon  a  proper  footing, 
and  then  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
an  income-tax.     Why,  if  the  estimates  for 


the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance  were  care- 
fully revised,  he  had  no  doubt  they  would 
be  able  to  save  300,0002.  or  400,0002.  a 
year.  He  was  willing  to  consent  to  the 
continuance  of  the  income-tax  for  one  year, 
but  he  would  not  have  it  retained  beyond 
that  time.  He  had  no  confidence  in  the 
protestations  of  any  Ministers;  for  such 
was  the  corrupt  state  of  that  House — he 
begged  pardon — such  was  the  pressure 
upon  Ministers,  whether  they  were  Whigs 
or  Tories,  that,  although  they  might  be 
anxious  to  act  justly,  they  were  unable. 
He  had  no  doubt  the  Radicals  would  be 
just  as  bad  if  they  were  in  power;  for  he 
had  had  some  experience  of  Radical  ves- 
tries, and  he  did  not  find  that  they  were  a 
bit  better  than  Whigs  or  Tories.  The  fact 
was  that  on  every  man,  from  a  king  to  a 
porter,  there  must  be  a  bridle  and  a  check. 
He  considered  that  the  Government,  seeing 
what  was  the  feeling  of  the  country  and  of 
that  House,  ought  to  come  forward  and 
declare  their  determination  to  economise 
the  expenditure.  If  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment would  do  that,  and  if  they  then 
had  to  come  to  the  House  and  say,  *'  We 
cannot  do  without  the  income-tax,  but  we 
will  endeavour  to  render  it  as  just  as  pos- 
sible in  its  operation,"  he  would  be  most 
happy  to  give  them  his  assistance  in  car- 
rying out  their  plans.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  Goulburn)  had  stated 
that  the  salaries  of  the  Members  of  the  Go- 
vernment ought  not  to  be  reduced;  but, 
rather  than  lay  an  additional  tax  upon  the 
people  of  this  country,  he  would  call  upon 
all  public  functionaries  whose  salaries  were 
above  a  certain  amount  to  give  up  25  or 
30  per  cent  of  their  incomes.  If  such  a 
measure  were  adopted,  they  would  take 
very  good  care  to  reduce  the  expenditure. 

Mr.  goulburn  observed,  that  the 
hon.  Member  who  bad  just  sat  down,  had 
said  that  he  had  stated  that  the  salaries  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  ought  not  to  be 
reduced.  Now,  what  he  had  said  was,  that 
if  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cockermouth  were  adopted,  a  Minister 
would  come  down  to  the  House  to  propose 
a  tax  of  4c2.  in  the  pound  on  his  own 
salary,  while  he  would  propose  a  tax  of 
Sd,  in  the  pound  on  the  incomes  of  many 
classes  of  the  community;  and  he  certainly 
did  not  think  that  such  a  measure  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  country. 

The  Marquess  of  GRANB Y  :  The  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  had  repre- 
sented the  present  question  to  be  in  what 
manner   the  deficiency   of  three   millions 
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was  to  be  made  up.    There  were  two  means 
by  which  that  deficiency  might  be  made 
up — ^the  one  bj  reductions  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  country,  and  the  other  by  in- 
creased taxation.      With  respect   to   the 
first  means,    he    thought   that,  after  the 
statement  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  made, 
there  was   no   immediate  chance  of  any 
such  reduction  being  carried  out  in  the 
present  year — for  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  stated,  that  whatever  reduction 
he  might  think  fit  to  recommend,  it  was 
impossible  that  they  could  tell  upon  the 
revenue  of  the  forthcoming  year.     From 
this  it  was  to  be  concluded  that  there  was 
not  any  hope  of  immediate  reduction  in  the 
national  expenditure.     But  not  only  was 
there  a  deficiency  of  3.000.000Z.  in  the  re- 
venue, but  great  offence  had  been  given  by 
the  proposition  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, that  there  should  be  an  actual  in- 
crease in  the  expenditure  of  the  country  on 
account  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance 
Estimates.     Great  had  been  the  eloquence 
expended  in  the  denunciation  of  that  in- 
crease.     They   had   been   told   that   the 
country,   in   the  third  year  of  free  trade 
(notwithstanding  the  prediction  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Glasgow,  who 
prophesied,  before  the  Import  Duties  Com- 
mittee,   that    100,000,000^.   per    annum 
would  be  added  to  its  resources  by  the  in- 
troduction of  that  principle)  was  unable  to 
bear  any  increase  over  the  estimates  of 
former  years.     They  had  been  told — those 
who  were  opposed  to  increased  expendi- 
ture —  that   foreign   nations   would   take 
alarm,  and  that  grounds  for  jealousy  would 
be  afforded  them  if  the  estimates  were  in- 
creased.    Now,  what  was  the  excess  pro- 
posed?    Something  under  500,0002.     If 
this  excess  were  to  alarm  foreign  nations 
— if  it  were  to  be  an  incubus  in  this  coun- 
try, which  enjoyed   the   benefits   of  free 
trade,  there  must  be  some  great  delusion 
Bomewhere;  and  he,   for  one,    could   not 
conceive  how,  in  so  short  a  time  after  the 
influence  of  free  trade,  the  country  could 
be  so  impoverished  as  not  to  be  able  to 
support   an   increase   in  the  estimates  of 
500,0002.     He  must  say  that  he  thought 
the  Government  of  the  country  should  not 
have  proposed  that  increase  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  trade,  unless  they 
had  felt  that  the  security  and  safety  of  the 
country  depended  on  the  increase.     And 
when  he  was  asked  whether  he  would  take 
the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
or  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 


Member  for  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, he  must  say  that  he  was  inclined  to 
give  credit  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
rather  than  to  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  had 
argued  that  foreign  nations  would  maintain 
their  armies  if  we  increased  our  military 
expenditure;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  no  danger  of  foreign  war  if  the 
principles  of  free  trade  were  accepted,  and 
free  imports  were  the  practice.  Mr. 
Burke,  in  one  of  his  letters,  said,  that  a 
flatterer  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  told  him 
that  the  marriage  between  a  French 
prince  and  a  daughter  of  Spain,  was  a 
stroke  of  policy  that  would  secure  peace 
— that  the  Pyrenees  would  no  longer  exist. 
It  seemed,  however,  that  the  policy  of  this 
country  was  now  to  monopolise  the  trade 
of  the  whole  world — that  this  country  wis 
to  be  the  great  emporium  of  nations — that 
a  similar  miraculous  effect  was  to  be  pro- 
duced— that,  to  use  the  same  language  of 
metaphor,  the  seas,  which  till  now  had  se- 
parated nations,  were  no  longer  to  flow; 
and  that  a  marriage  was  to  be  established 
between  us  and  other  nations.  He  hoped 
that  the  peace  which  we  had  now  enjoyed 
for  more  than  thirty  years  might  continue; 
and  the  declaration  made  the  other  night  by 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  this  country  would  not  interfere 
with  any  government  which  a  neighbour- 
ing nation  might  think  proper  to  form, 
would,  no  doubt,  go  far  to  ensure  that  re- 
sult. The  way  in  which  that  announce- 
ment was  received  by  the  House,  and  the 
reflection  which  he  was  confident  it  would 
receive  out  of  doors,  left  little  doubt  on  his 
mind  that  there  was  no  danger  of  that 
peace  being  disturbed.  At  the  same  time, 
he  confessed  he  could  not  see  that  there 
was  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  very 
moderate,  necessary,  and  just  additions 
which  the  Government  proposed  to  make 
to  our  expenditure,  could  excite  the  jealousy 
or  alarm  the  fears  of  other  nations.  He 
thought  that  the  moderation  and  justice  of 
those  nations  would  point  out  to  them  that 
a  proper  care  of  our  own  independence  was 
no  bad  guarantee  of  our  wish  to  preserve 
the  independence  of  others.  It  seemed, 
however,  that  there  was  no  mode  of  mak- 
ing the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
country  equal  but  by  imposing  additional 
taxation ;  and  then  the  question  arose  what 
would  be  the  best  mode  of  taxation  we 
could  have  ?  He  confessed  that  he  did 
not  feel  himself  much  assisted  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question  by  the  variety 
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of  proposals — of  budgets,  in  fact,  which 
had  been  brought  under  their  considera- 
tion. The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
GoTemment  had  observed  that  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  commerce  had  been  great;  he 
(the  Marquess  of  Granby)  must  say  that  the 
financial  proposal  of  the  Government  seem- 
ed to  have  been  characterised  by  vicissi- 
tudes quite  as  great.  The  present  propo- 
sition of  the  Government,  however — their 
latest — was  to  renew  the  income-tax  for 
three  years.  The  first  difficulty  was  to 
find  what  was  the  income  you  were  to  tax, 
and  then  there  was  the  greater  difficulty 
as  to  the  principle  on  which  you  were  to 
tax  income  derived  from  such  various 
sources.  The  hon.  Member  for  Cocker- 
mouth  argued  that  by  not  imposing  the 
«ame  rate  of  tax  on  incomes  derived  from 
professions  that  you  imposed  upon  pro- 
perty, you  would  get  rid  of  the  unjust 
and  partial  character  of  the  impost. 
He  (the  Marquess  of  Granby)  thought, 
however,  that  by  adopting  this  proposition 
the  partiality  of  the  case  would  be  aggra- 
vated, and  its  injustice  increased.  It  had 
been  argued  in  favour  of  the  tax,  that  it 
was  to  take  the  place  of  the  assessed  taxes, 
which  were  at  present  paid  by  those  who 
were  engaged  in  professions.  If  that  were 
80,  why  should  they  be  exempted  from 
that  general  duty  of  the  citizen  which  con- 
sisted in  paying  the  State  for  the  protec- 
tion it  afforded  ?  The  proposition  ought 
to  be  fully  carried  out,  and  in  that  case 
these  classes  should  not  be  taxed  at  all. 
But  he  wished  to  put  the  question  in  an- 
other light.  Take  the  case  of  two  profes- 
sional men,  each  earning  1,000^  a  year. 
One  of  them  was  provident,  and  realised, 
in  land  or  in  the  funds,  500^.  a  year.  The 
other  spent  his  whole  income.  But  you 
would  make  the  former  pay  on  his  gross 
income,  and  again  on  the  money  he  real- 
ised. Take,  again,  the  case  of  property 
entailed  on  the  male  heir.  Suppose  a  man 
to  have  ^\Q  daughters,  the  property  going, 
perhaps,  to  some  distant  relative  whom  he 
had  never  seen  in  his  life.  He  wishes  to 
settle  an  annuity  on  each  daughter.  Was 
it  just  to  tax  a  man  so  situated  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  tax  on  his  property,  in  which 
he  had,  in  fact,  only  a  life  interest?  Again, 
take  two  estates  of  500^.  a  year  each ;  in 
one,  the  rental  arose  fiom  the  natural  fer- 
tility of  the  soil;  in  the  other,  it  was  only 
produced  after  the  expenditure  of  great 
science,  labour,  and  capital.  Would  it  be 
just  to  tax  both  in  the  same'  proportion  ? 
If  the  principle  of  fairness  and  equality 


were  justly  and  strictly  applied,  he  ven- 
tured to  say  that  the  income-tax  would  not 
produce  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  State.  There  was  a  passage  written 
by  Mr.  M*Culloch  on  the  income-tax,  which 
he  could  not  help  thinking  was  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  operation  of  the  tax  as 
regarded  both  property  and  income.  That 
gentleman  said,  that  to  levy  a  tax  on  all 
income,  without  regard  to  its  origin,  was 
subversive  of  all  sound  principle  in  taxa- 
tion. Such  a  tax  must  either  be  rejected 
altogether,  or  only  made  use  of  when  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  money  should 
be  had.  He  (the  Marquess  of  Granby)  re- 
peated, that  this  tax  was  most  odious  and 
vicious  in  principle ;  it  was  a  tax  upon 
honesty,  and  a  premium  on  fraud;  it  was 
one  which  would,  on  that  account,  be  fatal 
to  England,  and  one  which,  except  as  an 
expedient,  could  never  be  allowed  in  this 
country.  It  was  with  these  views  alone 
that  he  coidd  bring  himself  to  support  the 
views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  He 
was  prepared  to  support  it  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
internal  and  external.  He  did  so  with  the 
greatest  reluctance;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  must  be  allowed  to  add,  that  it  was  not 
by  the  party  with  whom  he  had  the  hon- 
our to  act  that  those  follies  and  extrava- 
gances had  been  committed  which  had  ne- 
cessitated this  tax.  They  had  predicted 
at  the  tirae'what  would  be  the  consequence 
of  repealing  7,000,000^.  or  8,000,000^.  of 
taxation,  and  they  had  told  the  country  that 
they  would  never  get  rid  of  the  income- 
tax  if  ever  it  were  put  on.  [The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  :  The  tax  was 
first  imposed  by  the  Conservative  party.] 
At  all  events,  when  the  duties  were  taken 
off  com  and  timber,  both  Lord  Stanley 
and  Lord  George  Bentinck  had  said  that 
the  consequence  would  be,  that  direct  tax- 
ation must  be  resorted  to.  When  this  tax 
was  first  imposed,  the  country  was  told,  so 
great  would  be  the  saving  from  reduction 
of  duties,  that  the  tax  would  be  made  up 
in  the  low  prices  of  articles  of  consump- 
tion. What  had  been  the  result  of  all 
these  promises  ?  Why.  that  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  3,000,000Z.  of  revenue,  and  a 
proposal  by  the  Government  to  extend  this 
•*  temporary  expedient'*  for  five  years,  and 
to  increase  the  amount  for  two  years  to  5 
per  cent.  It  was  not  until  a  letter  appear- 
ed, which  was  addressed  to  an  obscure  Ger- 
man town,  that  it  was  made  known  that  the 
original  proposers  of  the  tax  intended  to  pro- 
long it,  and  that  the  Legislature  had  been 
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induced  to  pass  it  as  an  experiment  be- 
tween direct  and  indirect  taxation.  The  ex- 
periment had  been  a  complete  failure,  and 
the  reason  was,  that  it  was  based  on  a 
wrong  principle.  The  evils  of  the  tax  to 
the  country  had  been  real,  while  the  bene- 
fits^ anticipated  from  it  were  unreal;  for  the 
effect  of  the  free-trade  measures,  which 
were  made  the  excuse  for  the  tax,  had 
been  to  bring  the  labour  of  foreigners  to 
compete  with  that  of  our  own  overtaxed 
people — that  was  the  real  evil  we  had  suf- 
fered. And  the  system  had  been  unreal 
in  its  proposed  benefits,  because  the  re- 
duction of  prices  had  not  penetrated  to  the 
lower  depths  of  society,  or  extended  to  the 
mass  of  the  labouring  classes.  He  had  al- 
ready shown  on  a  former  occasion,  by  the 
contracts  of  the  boards  of  guardians,  that 
they  paid  the  same  price  for  sugar,  and 
other  articles,  as  before  the  reductions  of 
duty.  Take,  too,  the  case  of  the  hatter. 
["Divide!**]  What!  was  the  argument 
to  be  all  on  one  side  ?  Would  not  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  hear  what  was  to  be 
advanced  in  reply  to  their  theories  ?  He 
could  tell  them  that  Protection  was  not 
dead — it  was  a  living  principle;  and  per- 
haps the  very  reason  why  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  were  impatient  was,  that  they  felt 
how  strong  was  the  reaction  against  their 
legislation.  He  was  referring  to  the  case 
of  the  hatter,  who  was  told  that  he  could 
now  get  all  the  materials  for  his  manufac- 
ture so  much  cheaper  than  before.  But  of 
what  use  was  all  this  cheapness,  if  he  was 
unable  to  offer  anything  in  exchange  ? 
What  had  been  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  law  on  prices  ?  Why,  in  May, 
1847,  the  price  of  wheat  was  102«.  6d. 
Under  the  last  corn  law  the  effect  was 
very  different.  He  would  quote  on  this 
head  the  words  of  Lord  Stanley,  in  May, 
1846:— 

"  You  aim,  then,  by  a  corn  law  at  indepen- 
dence of  foreign  supply,  accompanied  and  pro- 
duced by  Buch  an  encouragement  to  your  borne 
grower  as  shall  guarantee  him  up  to  a  certain 
point  against  foreign  competition,  and  shall  be- 
yond that  point  protect  the  consumer  against  ex- 
orbitant and  extravagantly  high  prices  —  protect- 
ing all*  parties  against  that  which  is  most  inju- 
rious to  all,  rapid  and  sudden  fluctuations.  Now, 
I  say,  that,  beyond  any  law  which  has  ever  been 
in  force  in  this  or  any  other  country,  this  law  of 
1842  has  accomplished  these  its  great  and  main 
objects.  Since  this  passed,  the  fluctuation  of 
price,  which  has  taken  place  between  1844  and 
1846,  is  only  from  68*.  id.  to  46».  2d.;  the  whole 
difference  between  the  highest  week  and  the  low- 
est week  in  these  two  years  was  not  a  difference 
of  30  per  cent." 

The  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham  (Mr.  F. 


O'Connor)  had  told  them  that  the  aristoc- 
racy and  the  agriculturists  of  this  country 
were  indebted  deeply  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth  for 
having  repealed  the  com  laws.  He  could 
only  say,  that  if  they  had  been  so  indebted 
to  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  it  was  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  country.  [**  Divide  !  **]  Per- 
haps hon.  Gentlemen  opposite — some  of 
them,  at  least — would  be  more  disposed  to 
listen  when  he  said  that  he  was  about  to 
allude  to  the  subject  of  cotton.  No  doubt 
the  distress  the  cotton-spinners  had  suf- 
fered lately  was  great,  but  it  had  arisen 
mainly  from  their  own  fault.  What  said 
the  editor  of  that  ably -conducted  paper, 
the  Economist? — 

"  When  there  is  a  scarcity  of  any  commodity, 
the  greatest  misfortune  wUch  can  happen  to 
those  interested  in  its  abundance  is,  that,  from 
any  accidental  or  artificial  cause,  the  price  should 
be  kept  low.  By  such  means  scarcity  can  only 
be  aggravated ;  while  by  a  rise  of  price  alone  can 
it  be  eventually  and  more  rapidly  cured.  During 
the  autumn  of  last  year  the  stock  of  cotton  was 
extremely  small,  and  the  interests  of  those  con- 
cerned pointed  to  the  necessity  of  larger  importa- 
tions. The  extreme  pressure  of  that  period,  how- 
ever, caused  a  further  reduction  of  price,  when 
the  relative  state  of  the  supply  and  demand  would 
otherwise  have  led  to  a  considerable  rise.  The 
manufacturers  in  Lancashire,  at  the  time,  seemed 
to  imagine  that  they  had  an  interest  in  nothing 
being  done  to  alleviate  the  pressure,  because  the 
first  efl'cct  would  have  been  to  raise  the  price  of 
cotton.  But  a  rise  of  price  in  Liverpool  was  the 
first  and  only  condition  on  which  such  an  in- 
creased supply  could  be  obtained  as  would  secure 
a  continuance  of  a  moderate  price  in  future.  As 
it  was,  the  price  of  cotton  in  Liverpool  was  forced 
lower  for  a  time  than  in  any  other  European 
market.  The  first  effect  was  a  considerable  ex- 
port to  the  Continent,  so  as  further  to  reduce  our 
stocks  ;  the  next  effect  has  been  a  decreased  im- 
port from  America,  which  has  aggravated  and 
perpetuated  the  scarcity.  This  has  acted  in  two 
ways.  First,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
low  prices  have  induced  the  growers  of  cotton,  in 
some  of  the  States  at  least,  to  hold  back  a  portion 
of  the  crop,  so  that  the  entire  shipments  are 
nearly  100,000  bales  less  than  last  year,  while  the 
crop  is  admitted  to  be  larger ;  and  next,  it  has 
led  to  a  smaller  portion  of  those  shipments  being 
sent  to  this  market,  and  a  larger  portion  direct  to 
the  Continent.  By  these  two  causes,  not  only 
now  are  the  cotton  dealers  and  brokers  of  Liver- 
pool deprived  of  the  intermediate  trade  of  supply- 
ing the  Continent  to  the  same  extent  as  last  year, 
but  the  Lancashire  spinners  have  a  smaller  stock 
from  which  to  supply  their  wants ;  and  Liverpool, 
which  was  the  cheapest  market  three  months  ago, 
is  becoming  the  dearest  in  Europe." 

This  was  the  legitimate  consequence  of 
pushing  to  extremes  the  doctrine  of  buying 
in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest 
market.  They  were  now  suffering  from  a 
want  of  the  raw  material.  It  was  said, 
however,  that  free  trade  had  not  a  fair 
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trial.  Thus  it  ever  was  with  experimen- 
talists. They  now  pointed  to  **  to-morrow  " 
for  the  realisation  gf  their  hopes.  When, 
then,  would  it  he  admitted  that  these  prin* 
ciples  had  heen  fairly  tested  ?  He  knew 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  had  said  that  —  be  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  what  they  might 
—  let  whatever  ruin  follow  from  the  free- 
trade  measures  —  he  was  determined  that 
no  alteration  should  take  place  in  the  sys- 
tem. But  he  begged  leave  to  tell  that  hon. 
Member,  whom  he  regretted  not  now  to 
see  in  his  place,  that  when  the  time  came 
— and  he  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  the  coun- 
try, it  would  not  be  far  distant  —  for  the 
people  of  this  country  to  consider  the  ef- 
fects of  free  trade,  they  would  apply  their 
free  and  independent  consideration  to  the 
question  whether  this  legislation  had  been 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  he  (the 
Marquess  of  Granby)  had  no  doubt  what- 
ever what  would  be  their  verdict. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  think,  Sir,  I  shall  best  consult 
the  wishes  of  the  House  by  not  attempting 
to  follow  some  of  those  Gentlemen  who 
have  preceded  me,  into  the  various  topics 
they  have  introduced  into  this  debate, 
which  not  only  have  had  no  connexion 
with  the  resolutions  which  I  shall  have 
to  submit  to  the  Committee,  but  not  even 
with  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cockermouth.  I  shall  decline  too,  and  I 
hope  the  noble  Lord  will  not  accuse  me  of 
discourtesy  to  him — I  shall  decline  follow- 
ing the  noble  Lord  in  a  discussion  upon 
cotton;  and  I  shall  not  enter  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  into  the  question  of 
our  establishments,  which  have  existed  for 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  or  on  the  re- 
ductions which  were  effected  after  1830. 
I  must,  however,  before  I  approach  the 
immediate  subject  of  debate,  express  some 
little  astonishment  at  the  objections  which 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cocker- 
mouth  and  the  noble  Lord  have  raised  with 
respect  to  the  manner  of  levying  the  in- 
come-tax. My  hon.  Friend  seemed  to  im- 
pute to  me  that  I  had  always  advocated  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  imposing  the  in- 
come-tax. Sir,  I  never  did  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  opposed  the  income-tax 
on  its  first  introduction,  because  I  thought 
it  unjust  and  inquisitorial;  but  I  said,  as 
distinctly  as  possible,  and  that  ground 
1  have  ever  held,  that  the  tax,  if  wc 
were  to  submit  to  it,  must  be  imposed 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  now  stands.  I 
have  always  contended  that  if  the  tax  was 


to  be  maintained,  it  must  be  continued  in 
its  present  shape.  The  noble  Lord  tells 
us  that  he  and  the  party  with  whom  he  is 
connected,  and  especially  Lord  Stanley, 
warned  us  of  the  consequences  of  voting 
for  the  income-tax.  Why,  Sir,  I  voted 
against  the  income-tax,  and  the  noble  Lord 
voted  for  it,  and  Lord  Stanley  was  a  Min- 
ister in  1842  and  1845,  the  year  the  in- 
come-tax was  proposed,  and  the  year  it 
was  renewed;  and  on  both  those  occasions 
that  noble  Lord  was  one  of  those  responsible 
Ministers  who  at  one  time  imposed  and  at 
the  other  renewed  the  income-tax.  How 
then  could  Lord  Stanley  or  the  noble  Lord 
warn  us  of  the  consequences  of  voting  for 
the  income-tax  ?  I  will  not  trouble  the 
House  by  quoting  at  any  length  the  words 
I  used  in  1845;  but  1  warned  the  House 
of  what  the  consequences  would  be  of  the 
policy  then  pursued.     I  then  said — 

"  If  the  House  were  prepared  to  authorise  the 
policy  then  recommended  to  them  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  they 
would  find  it  impossible  at  the  expiration  of  the 
three  years  to  take  off  the  income-tax." 

I  said  so  most  distinctly.  The  noble  Lord 
and  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  then  sup- 
porters of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  voted 
for  the  reimposition  of  the  income-tax 
against  the  warning  which  we  gave  them; 
and  it  is  rather  hard  for  the  noble  Lord 
to  turn  round  and  tell  us  that  he  warned 
us  against  the  imposition  of  the  tax,  and  to 
reproach  my  noble  Friend  for  now  taking 
a  step  to  which  he  was  driven,  not  in  con- 
sequence of  any  act  of  his  own,  but  by  the 
result  of  former  financial  measures — it  is 
rather  hard,  I  say,  on  the  present  Govern- 
ment, that  when  they  have  been  compelled 
by  actual  necessity  to  propose  a  renewal 
of  the  income-tax,  they  should  be  re- 
proached as  being  the  authors  of  a  tax 
against  the  imposition  of  which  we  voted 
in  1842,  and  against  the  possibility  of  tak- 
ing which  off  1  warned  the  House  three 
years  ago.  Sir,  I  will  not  pursue  this  topic 
any  farther.  I  think  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  are  such  as  to  justify  us  in 
proposing  a  renewal  of  the  income-tax  for 
a  period  of  three  years.  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  for  us  to  propose  it  for  a  shorter 
time.  We  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
a  proposal  which  would  render  the  income 
equal  to  the  expenditure;  but  the  general 
expression  of  opinion  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  backed  by  the  country,  de- 
cided that  the  additional  taxation  should 
not  be  imposed,  which  was  necessary 
to   place  the  expenditure  on   an  equality 
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with  the  income  in  the  year.  We  think 
that,  in  all  prohabiiity,  on  an  average 
of  three  years,  the  expenditure  and  in- 
come may  be  equalised;  and  we  think, 
looking  at  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
country  has  had  to  labour  during  the  last 
year,  that  it  may  be  better,  in  present  cir- 
cumstances, not  to  press  for  additional 
taxation  in  this  year,  if  we  see  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  tbis  result  being  attained 
by  maintaining  the  present  amount  of  tax- 
ation for  a  period  of  three  years.  I  now 
turn  to  the  reason  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
for  making  his  proposal  to-night.  I  think 
the  result  of  the  discussion  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentleman  must  haye 
conyinced  him  that  it  is  far  better  to 
take  the  tax  in  its  present  shape  than  to 
attempt — what  I  am  sure  would  be  an 
unavailing  attempt — to  make  it  more  just 
and  equitable.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able, in  the  first  place,  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Goulbum)  who  has,  I  think, 
completely  demolished  the  plan  of  my  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Horsman),  no  other  individual 
has  even  referred  to  it  in  debate.  As  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose  has 
Baid,  this  Motion  involves  a  most  important 
question;  but  the  question  we  have  in  the 
first  place  to  decide  is,  whether  an  income- 
tax  shall  be  adopted  or  not.  It  was  very 
wisely  and  properly  suggested  by  my  hon. 
Friend — advice  which,  if  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  disposed  to  listen  to  I  should 
be  inclined  to  press  upon  him — that  he 
should  withdraw  his  Motion,  and  let  us 
come  to  some  practical  vote  on  the  in- 
come-tax. That  is  the  business-like  way 
of  going  to  work.  We  are  now  wasting 
time,  and  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Montrose  has  suggested  that  really  the 
most  practical  course  for  us  to  take  is  that 
which  I  have  indicated;  and  I  think  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cockermouth 
must  see  that  the  sense  of  the  House 
is  in  favour  of  that  proposal.  Sir,  I 
am  unwilling  to  follow  my  hon.  Friend 
in  his  proposition.  Indeed,  I  think  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  so  completely 
disposed  of  it  in  detail  that  he  has  hardly 
left  me  a  syllable  to  say  on  the  subject. 
Into  the  topics  which  he  has  alluded  to,  I 
will  not  therefore  enter.  I  will  only  say 
that  I  do  believe  with  him  that  any  at- 
tempt to  make  any  one  tax  perfectly  equal 
and  perfectly  just,  would  be  an  unavailing 
and  a  useless  attempt.  Taxes  press  un- 
equally, after  all,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the   persons  who  have  to 


pay  them.  Take  any  tax,  and  you  will 
find  it  so.  It  will  press  unequally  upon 
those  who  have  families  and  those  who 
have  none.  At  the  time  the  income-tax 
was  first  imposed,  a  provision  was  intro- 
duced to  give  some  exemptions  to  persons 
who  had  large  families;  but  the  exemp- 
tion was  afterwards  taken  away,  as  it  was 
found  that  it  led  to  great  fraud,  and  that 
it  gave  rise  to  similar  claims  for  exemption, 
which  ought  in  fairness  to  have  been  ac- 
ceded to,  but  which  could  not  be  granted 
without  rendering  the  Bill  too  complicated 
and  unproductive.  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth,  when  he  renewed  the  income-tax, 
adopted  what  they  believed  to  be  upon  the 
whole  the  most  equitable  plan.  I  da 
not  think  that  either  this  or  any  other  tax 
can  be  perfectly  equitable;  but  the  most 
equitable  shape  in  which  an  income-tax 
can  be  levied,  is  a  tax  bearing  on  the 
income  of  every  person,  regardless  of  the 
sources  from  which  that  income  is  derived 
— regardless  of  the  time  during  which 
it  is  to  be  enjoyed — and  not  considering 
property  as  distinguished  from  income. 
Mr.  Pitt  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
maintained  the  principle — I  believe  a  sound 
principle — that  a  tax  imposed  on  or  exacted 
from  the  income  of  a  year,  should  be  paid 
in  that  year  for  the  protection  which  had 
been  afforded  to  the  person  paying  it. 
Now,  I  believe  that  any  attempt  to  deviate 
from  that  rule  will  only  lead  to  inextricable 
confusion;  and  even  if  we  adopted  the  com- 
plicated plan  of  my  hon.  Friend,  we  should 
find  it  unjust  after  all,  and  without  making 
the  tax  more  just,  we  should  add  infinite 
vexation  in"  the  mode  of  levying  it.  The 
inequality  and  the  inquisitorial  nature  of 
the  tax  is,  no  doubt,  one  great  objection  to 
it.  By  attempting  to  make  the  tax  more 
equal  and  more  suitable  to  the  existing  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  party  taxed,  you  render 
it  necessary  to  make  a  more  rigid  in- 
quisition into  their  circumstances,  and, 
therefore,  the  more  burdensome  and  odious 
the  tax  will  be.  I  find  on  referring  to  the  de- 
bates which  took  place  at  the  time  Mr.  Pitt 
imposed  the  tax,  that  almost  all  these  ques- 
tions were  raised,  and  at  that  time  disposed 
of.  Mr.  Pitt  stated  that  there  were  diffe- 
rences arising  out  of  the  inherent  nature 
of  things.  You  could  not  place  income 
derived  from  land  in  the  same  situation  as 
income  derived  from  trade  or  profession. 
No  man  complained  of  the  inequality  which 
existed  between  the  man  who  derived  an 
income  of  5002.  a  year  from   a   landed 
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estate  or  the  funds,  and  the  man  with  an 
income  of  500^  a  year  from  his  profes- 
sional exertions  or  trade.  If  you  take  151. 
a  year  from  each  by  taxation,  they  are  still 
left  in  precisely  the  same  relatiye  position. 
There  is  a  dissimilarity  in  the  nature  of 
their  circumstances,  and  you  cannot  re- 
medy it  by  a  diflFerent  mode  of  imposing 
taxation.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
spoke  before  me  has  referred  to  the  ar- 
gument respecting  the  fundholder.  Mr. 
Pitt  said  it  would  be  unjust  to  impose  a 
different  rate  on  income  from  the  funds 
from  that  imposed  upon  income  from  other 
sources.  He  said  it  would  be  a  breach  of 
faith  to  the  public  creditor;  and  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Goulburn)  has 
stated,  when  Mr.  Addington  proposed  to  do 
so,  Mr.  Pitt  came  down  to  the  House 
and  entirely  overturned  Mr.  Addington 's 
proposition,  on  the  ground  of  public  faith. 
Well  then,  if  that  be  so,  there  remains 
Schedule  A  only  that  you  can  touch. 
I  should  like  to  know  if  we  can  adopt 
the  principle  of  imposing  a  higher  rate  of 
tax  on  Schedule  A  alone  ?  It  is  not  just, 
for  Schedule  A,  in  point  of  fact,  always 
pays  a  higher  rate  than  any  other  sche- 
dule, because  the  landowner  is  allowed 
no  deductions  whatever  for  repairs;  and 
even  if  his  land  should  be  unoccupied,  and 
he  receives  no  rent  at  all,  he  has  to  pay 
just  the  same  amount  of  tax.  There  is  no 
deduction  for  the  tenant  being  unable  to 
pay  his  rent.  The  full  amount  of  rent  is 
charged  to  the  tax  whether  the  tenant 
pays  that  rent  or  not.  Already,  landed 
property  does  pay  a  higher  rate  than  any 
other  schedule;  and  it  would  be  unjust  to 
impose  on  Schedule  A  a  still  higher  rate  of 
taxation  than  on  the  others.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  ridicules  the  notion 
that  it  is  possible  by  different  taxes  to 
equalise  the  burdens  of  the  country.  I 
agree,  however,  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, that  the  way  to  equalise  the  bur- 
dens on  different  descriptions  of  property, 
is  to  impose  a  variety  of  taxes,  and  that  we 
should  only  fail  by  attempting  to  equalise 
one  single  tax.  It  is  absurd  to  confine  our 
views  to  any  single  impost.  Only  look  at 
the  different  way  in  which  property  is 
taxed.  Landed  property  is  rated  to  all 
the  local  taxation  of  the  country,  which  is 
very  heavy.  Personal  property  escapes 
rating,  but  pays  a  duty  on  succession. 
Some  descriptions  of  property  pay  in  both 
ways.  I  do  not  say,  therefore,  that  the 
pressure  is  equal,  but  I  will  say,  that  upon 
looking  into  the  subject  it  will  be  found  to 


be  a  great  deal  more  equal  than  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  are  disposed  to  think. 
I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  maintain 
that  there  is  no  inequality  whatsoever, 
nor  do  I  wish  to  deny  that  such  inequality 
ought  to  be  corrected.  I  have  frequently 
declared  that  no  interest  should  have  pro- 
tection in  order  to  give  by  law  an  en- 
hanced value  to  its  produce;  and  I  am 
equally  of  opinion  that  no  property  ought 
to  be  privileged  in  point  of  taxation.  All 
ought  to  bear  an  equal  and  fair  share  of 
contributions  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
State;  and  I  say  that  in  order  to  attain 
that  object  you  must  not  look  to  any  one 
tax  alone.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has 
ever  been  any  single  tax  devised  that  bears 
equally  on  all;  and  to  attempt  to  do  that 
would  be  a  vain  and  useless  attempt.  I 
do  say,  taking  all  the  taxation,  local  and 
general,  into  consideration,  that  I  believe 
that  so  far  from  there  being  a  very  un- 
equal pressure  of  taxation,  it  bears  much 
more  equally  and  justly  upon  all  descrip- 
tions of  property,  without  any  exception  or 
privilege  being  conceded  to  any  one,  than 
many  Gentlemen  are  apt  to  believe.  I 
wiil  not  go  further  into  this  question; 
and  I  do  hope  and  trust  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Cockermouth 
will  see  that  the  general  wish  of  the 
House  is  that  we  should  proceed  to 
some  definite  vote,  and  that  we  should  con- 
sider the  main  question  whether  we  are  or 
are  not  to  have  the  income-tax  continued. 
We  propose,  in  our  resolution,  to  continue 
it  for  a  limited  period;  and  at  a  subsequent 
period  the  question  will  arise,  how  long  that 
limited  time  shall  be.  That  will  not  arise 
in  the  resolution  which  we  propose  to  sub- 
mit in  the  Committee,  at  present.  All  we 
propose  to  submit  to  the  Committee  is  a 
general  resolution  that  the  income-tax  shall 
be  continued  for  a  limited  period.  I  hope 
after  the  general  disposition  that  the  House 
has  shown  to  take  some  step  in  the  matter, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  will  withdraw  his  Mo- 
tion, and  let  us  make  some  progress  to- 
wards doing  that  which  ought  to  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion  at  as  early  a  period  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  F.  T.  BARING  did  not  agree  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  in  consid- 
ering the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cockermouth  a  waste  of  time.  He  consid- 
ered that  it  was  necessary  that,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  they  must  have  a  vote  for 
the  five  millions  and  a  half;  and  he  did  not 
believe  that  they  could  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, provide  for  it  without  an  in- 
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come-tax  of  the  nature  proposed.  As  he 
understood  the  hon.  Member  for  Cocker- 
mouth  (Mr.  HorsDian),  his  object  was,  be- 
fore the  House  wpnt  into  Committee,  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  as  to  whether 
they  were  prepared  to  levy  the  income-tax 
on  a  more  just  principle  than  they  had 
hitherto  done.  In  his  proposal  he  (Mr. 
Baring)  could  fairly  concur.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  want  to  cut  down  the 
taxes  if  those  taxes  were  necessary,  but  to 
give  the  same  amount  in  a  fairer  manner. 
He  would  not  be  a  party  to  get  rid  of  the  five 
millions;  and  if  his  hon.  Friend's  proposi- 
tion should  be  rejected  by  the  House,  and 
no  other  means  of  adjusting  the  income-tax 
could  be  adopted,  he  then,  consistently 
with  everything  he  had  already  said,  would 
be  prepared  to  support  the  public  credit  by 
voting  for  an  income-tax,  bad  as  it  might 
be,  in  its  old  shape.  There  was  one  thing 
worse  than  the  worst  taxation,  and  that  was 
a  large  permanent  deficiency  in  the  public  re- 
venue. Under  the  circumstances,  he  thought 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  adopted  the 
most  practical  mode  of  getting  at  the  real 
opinions  of  the  House.  He  had  thought 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  was  too 
old  a  soldier  not  to  know  that  when  the 
Government  got  into  Committee  they  would 
have  every  advantage.  The  first  proposi-. 
tion  would  be  Schedule  A,  to  be  fixed  at 
7d,  in  the  pound.  Would  anybody  propose 
to  increase  that  amount  without  an  assu- 
rance that  an  arrangement  would  bo  made 
reducing  the  taxation  in  the  other  sche- 
dules ?  Of  course  Schedule  A  would  pass, 
and  when  that  was  done  the  Government 
would  tell  them,  that  having  passed  Sche- 
dule A  at  7d.,  they  could  not  reduce  any 
other  schedule  without  rendering  the  tax 
less  efficient  and  less  productive.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  was  ready  to  go 
into  Committee,  because  he  said  he  had  a 

f»lan  to  reduce  the  expenditure  by  seven  mil- 
ions.  Now  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  made 
a  declaration  which  he  adopted.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said,  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  promises  of  public  men;  and 
he  must  say,  that  he  did  not  place  much 
reliance  upon  the  hon.  Gentleman's  pro- 
mise of  reducing  the  expenditure.  If  the 
deficiency  which  existed  could  only  be  got 
rid  of  by  a  reduction  of  seven  millions  of 
expenditure,  he  was  fearful  that  the  defi- 
ciency must  continue.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  go  into  the  inequality  of 
the  income-tax,  even  by  those  who  pro- 
posed it.  That  was  admitted  by  all.  He 
was  not  anxious  to  raise  anything  like  a 


cry  against  the  necessary  taxation  of  the 
country.  But  he  could  not  help  repeating 
to  the  House  that  he  looked  with  very 
great  alarm  at  their  placing  so  large  an 
amount  of  the  revenue  of  the  country  upon 
so  unsure  a  foundation  as  the  income-tax. 
That  was  one  great  ground  why  he  opposed 
the  tax  when  it  was  first  brought  forward, 
and  he  had  never  changed  his  opinion  in 
that  respect.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that 
the  tax  which  people  had  not  got,  always 
appeared  the  most  agreeable;  but  practice 
showed  that  when  they  put  the  burden  on 
their  shoulders,  it  was  found  to  have  its  in- 
conveniences, its  inequalities,  and  its  im- 
perfections. He  had  always  said  that  the 
time  would  come  when  this  income-tax 
would  become  so  unpopular  as  to  endanger 
the  finances  of  the  country.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Coventry  had  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  place  the  finances  of 
the  country  upon  a  stable  foundation.  In 
that  wish  he  concurred,  and  it  was  on  that 
ground  mainly  that  he  should  vote  for  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cocker- 
mouth.  He  believed  that  if  they  intend- 
ed to  continue  this  tax,  it  must  be  made 
more  equal.  He  owned  he  looked  with 
some  discomfort  at  what  had  passed  in 
that  House  that  night,  for  he  found  that 
the  leading  men  of  the  three  different 
divisions  of  that  House  had  all  declared 
their  opinions  that  if  this  tax  was  to 
be  continued,  it  must  be  continued  in  its 
present  form — that  no  amendment  could 
be  made  in  the  tax.  If  that  were  so,  then 
he  warned  his  right  hon.  Friends  that  they 
were  only  postponing  the  difficulty,  and 
that  if  they  got  the  tax  for  three  years  in 
its  present  shape,  the  time  would  come 
when  they  would  be  obliged  to  make  some 
change,  and  abandon  the  whole  of  the  tax. 
If  the  House  wished  to  continue  the  in- 
come-tax, they  must  endeavour,  if  not  to 
make  it  perfect,  at  least  to  make  it  fairer 
in  its  operation.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  had  remarked,  that  in  the 
plan  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend  there 
were  great  anomalies.  He  had  always 
doubted,  and  expressed  his  doubts,  whether 
it  was  possible  to  make  an  income-tax  fair 
— it  was  one  of  the  great  objections  to  the 
tax.  But  still,  if  continued,  this  difficulty 
must  in  some  way  be  met.  He  admitted  that 
the  scheme  was  not  perfect;  but  though 
it  might  appear  very  satisfactory  for  the 
moment  to  elicit  a  cheer  by  saying,  **  This 
is  the  very  best  plan  that  can  be  proposed 
by  you,  and  yet  mark  what  difficulties  there 
are  in  it,"  yet  he  believed  that  straight- 
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forwai*d  common  sense  would  not  be  satis- 
fied with  such  a  course.  The  common  sense 
of  the   country  would  break   through  all 
small  network.     If  the  House  intended  to 
preserve  the  income-tax,  though  they  could 
not  make  it  perfect,  they  must  endeavour 
to  make  it  more  fair;  and  his  hon.  Friend's 
proposal   appeared  to  him  to  present  the 
only   principle  on   which   they   could   at- 
tempt to  do  so.     There  must  be  a  more 
perfect  classification  of  the  difi^erent  kinds 
of  income.     They  would  always  have  ano- 
malies and  difficulties;    but  if  they  tried 
to  make  the  tax  equal,  he  believed  they 
would  be  met  by  the  country  in  the  spirit 
in  which  they  made  the  endeavour,  and  the 
tax  would  then  create  much  less  dissatis- 
faction  than   it    did  at   present.      There 
was  but  one  argument  used  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  (Mr.    Goulburn)   to 
which  he  attached  any  weight,  though  the 
views  which  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  ex- 
pressed were  always  received  by  himself 
with    the   greatest    respect.       The   right 
hon.    Gentleman   had  said,    that   if  they 
imposed  upon  incomes  derived  from  pro- 
fessions a  different  charge  from  that  they 
imposed  upon  incomes  derived  from  the 
funds,  they  would  break   faith  with  the 
public  creditor.     Now,    he   had  given  to 
that  subject   the  best    attention  that   he 
could  command;  and  if  he  had  the  slight- 
est idea  that  the   public   creditor  would 
be  unfairly  treated  by  such  a  proceeding, 
he  would  be  the  last  man  to  support  it; 
for  the  public  faith  was,  after  all,  of  more 
value  than  any  detail  in  taxation.     But 
he  could  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.     The  ques- 
tion raised  by  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  of  the  same 
nature  as  this.     It  was  the  entire  exemp- 
tion of  a  certain  class  of  incomes  from  cer- 
tain taxation.     That  was  not  the  question 
raised  at  present.     It  was  not  proposed  to 
give  particular  incomes  unfair  exemptions, 
but  to  tax  the  incomes   fairly,  according 
to   their  value.     He  quite  admitted  that 
it  would  be   perfectly  unfair  to  tax  the 
funds,  and  not  tax  other  property  as  well. 
But  he  thought  it  was  no  breach  of  faith 
with  the  public  creditor  to  look  at  the  na- 
ture of  incomes.     Take,  for  example,  the 
case  of  an  annuity.     He  did  not  think  it 
would  be  by  any  means  a  breach  of  public 
faith  to  deal  with  such  an  income  in  a 
manner  different  from  that  in  which  they 
dealt  with  permanent  income  derived  from 
the  funds.     This  injustice  existed  in  the 
Case  of  the   fundholder   as   in   other  in- 
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comes.  He  considered  it  an  injustice  that 
in  taxing  the  funds  they  took  from  those 
who  held  an  annuity  the  same  amount  as 
from  those  who  had  permanent  incomes. 
He  did  not  say  that  this  was  a  breach  of 
faith,  but  he  must  say  that  it  was  a  groat 
injustice;  and  if  any  alteration  in  the  other 
schedules  did  render  it  necessary  to  be 
more  just  with  regard  to  the  public  fund- 
holder,  he,  for  one,  should  look  upon  that 
rather  as  an  advantage  than  as  a  disad- 
vantage. He  had  promised  the  House 
that  he  would  detain  them  but  a  very  short 
time  in  stating  the  grounds  on  which  he 
should  proceed.  He  said  again,  that  if 
the  House  decided  that  no  Amendment 
should  be  adopted  in  the  mode  of  adjust- 
ing the  income-tax,  he  could  not  follow  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose  in 
rejecting  the  tax  itself.  He  believed  it  to 
be  necessary  to  have  that  amount  of  money. 
He  might  deeply  regret  the  decision  of  the 
House;  but  when  it  came  to  the  question 
whether  they  should  have  the  tax  in  its 
old  shape  or  no  tax  at  all,  his  choice  was 
made.  In  that  case  he  wduld  be  com- 
pelled by  the  most  imperious  sense  of  duty 
to  support  the  tax,  even  with  all  its  defor- 
mities. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  was  exceedingly  delighted 
at  hearing  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down.  He 
had  done  great  kindness  to  the  House  and 
the  country.  On  the  last  occasion  on 
which  he  had  addressed  the  House  on  this 
subject,  he  had  recommended  the  Govern- 
ment to  consider  whether  they  could  not 
make  the  tax  more  palatable  to  the  coun- 
try. He  was  now  satisfied  that  the  argu- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
founded  in  truth,  and  that  even  if  Her 
Majesty's  Government  carried  the  measure, 
it  would  not  be  well  received  by  the  coun- 
try. The  Government  might  be  able  to 
bear  up  for  a  time  against  the  unpopularity 
which  would  arise  from  this  tax;  but  they 
would  eventuaUy  experience  all  the  dis- 
credit which  they  deserved  for  having  pro- 
posed it  in  its  present  shape.  It  was  im- 
posssible  that  the  Government  could  be 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  tax 
forced  many  persons  to  injure  themselves. 
There  were  thousands  in  this  country  who 
were  led  to  make  returns  beyond  their  in- 
comes, on  account  of  appearances;  and  he 
knew  instances  in  which  parties,  after 
making  such  returns,  had  been  surchanged, 
and  had  submitted  in  order  to  avoid  an 
examination  into  the  state  of  their  affairs. 
They  need  not  go  into  the  country  to  find 
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how  injuriously  the  system  operated.  It 
had  heen  discoyered  that  a  property-tax 
commissioner  in  the  city  of  London — he 
helieved  that  he  was  one  still — had  heen 
in  a  state  of  insolvency  for  some  years, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  affairs 
of  tradesmen  in  the  city  were  submitted  to 
his  inspection.  He  had  always  heen  in 
favour  of  a  tax  upon  property;  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, he  would  not  object  to  pay  four 
times  the  present  amount.  But  he  did 
not  understand  the  distinction  between 
paying  upon  capital  and  upon  the  in- 
terest of  capital  —  the  proportion  was 
the  same.  To  a  great  extent  he  con- 
curred in  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Horsman).  He  might  differ 
from  him  as  to  the  relative  value  of  in- 
comes derived  from  trades  and  from  pro- 
fessions; but  a  distinction  ought  certainly 
to  be  made  between  real  property  and  un- 
certain sources  of  income.  The  value  of 
property  employed  in  trade,  or  personalty, 
might  be  ascertained  by  means  of  an  oath. 
He  believed  that  Englishmen  generally 
had  too  much  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath  to  break  it  for  a  few  pounds;  and 
were  the  tax  levied  on  equitable  principles, 
he  felt  convinced  that  a  larger  amount 
would  be  obtained.  So  long,  however,  as 
the  Government  continued  to  make  money 
dearer,  there  must  be  a  reduction  in  the 
revenue.  Though  he  agreed  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Motion,  he 
objected  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  did 
not  get  rid  of  the  unjust  inquisition  made 
into  every  man's  affairs— -an  inquisition 
which  ought  indeed  never  to  have  been 
allowed  in  a  country  which  enjoyed  a  free 
constitution.  It  was  a  question  of  expe- 
diency whether  the  House  and  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  see  how  far  they  could 
heneficially  alter  the  present  system. 

Mr.  Walter  rose  at  great  disadvan- 
tage after  three  right  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
had  been  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Portsmouth  (Mr.  F.  Baring)  who  had 
taken  a  common-sense  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, which,  after  all,  was  the  true  one, 
had  asserted  a  principle  to  which  he  gave 
his  cordial  assent.  In  the  few  observa- 
tions he  was  about  to  address  to  the  House, 
he  should  not  enter  on  that  wide  field  of 
discussion  on  which  other  hon.  Gentlemen 
had  expatiated  on  a  former  occasion,  as 
well  as  on  that  evening.  The  question  be- 
fore the  House  was  certainly  not  whether 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  was  the  cause 
of  the  famiue  in  the  country,  and  of  the 


present  embarrassment;  or  whether  a  paper 
currency  was  the  great  panacea  for  the 
evils  of  that  nature;  or  whether  the  start- 
ling events  in  a  neighbouring  country,  with 
which  all  Europe  was  ringing,  were  owing 
to  social  or  to  political  causes;  or  whether, 
in  consequence  of  these  events,  this  coun- 
try was  called  upon  to  augment  or  to  re- 
duce its  military  establishments.  This 
much,  however,  he  was  prepared  to  grant 
— that  there  was  a  deficiency  to  make  up, 
by  whatever  means;  and,  with  respect  to 
the  military  and  naval  establishments  of 
the  country,  whatever  waste  and  extrava- 
gance there  might  have  been  in  those  de- 
partments, of  which  the  House  would  soon 
have  some  further  knowledge,  there  could 
be  no  question  that  this  was  not  exactly 
the  time  to  move  for  a  reduction  of  that 
expenditure.  Having  premised  thus  much, 
he  thought  he  was  entitled  to  the  credit 
which  he  claimed  for  himself,  of  not  being 
actuated  by  any  motives  of  faction  or  ob- 
structiveness,  in  giving  his  firm  opposition 
on  this  occasion  to  a  measure  which  he 
conceived  to  be  at  once  unnecessary,  impo- 
litic, and  unjust.  He  could  assure  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  his  Colleagues,  that  it 
would  have  been  far  more  agreeable  to  his 
feelings  to  have  voted  with  them  than 
against  them.  It  was  because  he  consid- 
ered that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  only  failed  to  make  out  a  sufficient 
case  for  the  continuance  of  this  tax,  but 
had  in  the  course  of  his  speech  given  many 
good  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  con- 
tinued, that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  be  more 
consistent  in  his  opposition  to  that  tax 
than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been 
in  his  support  of  it.  He  certainly  had 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
have  availed  himself  of  that  respite  which 
was  mercifully  granted  the  other  evening, 
and  which  might  well  have  been  extended 
over  a  much  longer  period,  to  devise  a 
more  equitable  method  of  assessing  the 
present  tax.  If  it  were  impossible,  from 
want  of  time,  to  frame  such  measures, 
still  the  House  was  entitled  to  expect  that 
he  would  have  been  prepared  to  propose 
that  the  tax  should  be  continued  for  such 
a  period  only  as  would  be  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  bring  forward  a  measure 
for  its  more  equitable  assessment*  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  done  so; 
and  much  as  he  would  have  wished  to  have 
seen  the  right  hon.  Gentleman *8  parturient 
budget  produce  something  like  a  paragon 
of  finance,  he  confessed  that  he  felt  no 
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pleasure  in  seeing  that  so  miserable  an 
abortion  should  have  appeared  as  the  fruits 
of  such  tedious  labour.  In  endeavouring 
to  cajole  the  public  into  the  belief  that  the 
tax  was  to  be  continued  only  for  three 
years,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  fallen 
into  the  common  mistake  of  measuring  the 
evil  of  a  given  plan,  not  by  its  intrinsic  in- 
justice, but  by  its  magnitude.  It  was  a 
common  excuse  with  Members  of  the  frail- 
er sex  when  they  got  into  a  scrape  to  meet 
the  exposure  by  saying,  **  It  is  only  a  little 
one.**  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed 
to  have  adopted  a  somewhat  similar  plea 
by  way  of  excusing  his  great  financial 
faux  pas.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  also  fallen  into  an  error,  founded  cer- 
tainly on  a  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
that  an  evil,  however  intolerable  at  first, 
might  by  dint  of  long  usage  become  en- 
durable. He  appeared  to  have  bethought 
himself  of  the  words  of  the  poet,  who 
said — 

**  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  hideous  mien 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  its  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace ;" — 

and  then  to  have  taken  it  for  granted, 
that,  however  odious  and  offensive  the 
present  tax  might  be,  yet,  like  the  vice  of 
which  the  poet  spoke,  it  would,  by  dint  of 
long  usage  and  habit,  become  fascinating 
and  agreeable.  Why  in  time  of  peace  have 
a  war  tax  at  all  ?  When  he  came  down  to 
the  House  the  other  evening,  he  did  think 
it  just  possible  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  would  have  refer- 
red to  events  across  the  Channel,  by  way 
of  assigning  a  reason  for  continuing  the 
tax.  He  was  rejoiced  to  see  that  the  noble 
Lord  not  only  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
make  any  appeal  to  the  House  on  this 
score,  but  that  he  very  wisely  abstained 
from  any  allusion  to  those  events  that 
could  possibly  be  misconstrued  into  a  wish 
to  found  his  proposition  on  any  secret  mis- 
givings, on  the  part  of  himself  or  his  Col- 
leagues, in  regard  to  the  designs  of  the 
dominant  party  in  France.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  he  thought  an  in- 
come-tax, levied  as  it  was  at  present,  was 
justifiable  even  as  a  war  tax.  He  saw  no 
i-eason  why,  in  the  event  of  an  emergency, 
the  tax  which  might  be  thought  necessary 
to  meet  that  emergency  should  not  be  im- 
posed equally  on  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. But  it  was  monstrous  that  a  tax, 
which,  when  first  proposed  only  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  was  considered  so  harsh 
and  unfair  in  its  operation  as  to  require 


the  excuse  of  being  a  war  tax  to  justify  it, 
should,  now  that  it  was  decreed  to  be  per- 
petual— for  such  was  the  intimation  they 
had  received  —  be  thought  to  require  no 
apology  at  all.  Before  proceeding  further, 
he  wished  to  guard  himself  against  the  sup- 
position of  being  unfriendly  to  a  system  of 
direct  taxation.  He  would  have  infinitely 
preferred — and  he  believed  hon.  Members 
would  generally  have  preferred — having  a 
system  of  direct  taxation  established  in 
lieu  of  many  of  the  indirect  taxes  to  which 
the  country  was  subject  —  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  window-tax  and  the  assessed 
taxes.  Many  would  gladly  pay  an  addi- 
tional sum  in  the  shape  of  direct  taxation, 
to  get  rid  of  the  annoyance  of  being  con- 
tinually pestered  by  tax-gatherers  who 
were  eternally  counting  their  windows, 
taking  the  dimensions  of  their  carriage- 
wheels,  measuring  the  height  of  horses, 
and  performing  those  other  disagreeable 
functions  which  were  incident  to  that  sys- 
tem of  taxation.  But,  if  they  were  to  have 
a  system  of  direct  taxation  recognised  as 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
they  surely  had  a  right  to  demand  that  it 
should  be  levied  on  fair  principles.  What 
were  the  principles  laid  down  by  Adam 
Smith  with  resspect  to  .taxation  generally? 
His  first  principle  was,  that  taxation  should 
be  imposed  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of 
persons  to  bear  it ;  but  how,  he  would  ask, 
was  that  ability  to  be  measured,  but  by 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  property 
which  each  person  possessed  ?  There  had 
been  a  great  confusion  in  the  course  of  the 
present  debate  in  consequence  of  hon. 
Members  not  drawing  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  inequality  of  persons*  private 
circumstances  and  the  inequality  of  their 
property.  It  was  utterly  impossible  for 
the  Legislature  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
inequality  of  the  private  circumstances  of 
individuals;  but  it  was  not  impossible  for 
the  Legislature  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
inequality  of  the  different  natures  of  the 
property  on  which  taxation  was  to  be  im- 
posed. However  hon.  Members  might 
differ  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  the 
income-tax,  no  one,  when  they  came  to 
analyse  the  question,  ventured  to  assert 
that  its  operation  was  not  unequal.  No 
one  could  maintain  so  absurd  a  proposition 
as  that  an  income  which  was  worth  only 
two  years'  purchase,  was  equal  in  value  to 
an  income  that  was  worth  thirty  years' 
purchase.  It  had  been  said  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  that  any  attempt 
to  remove  the  inequality  of  the  income-tax 
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would  be  impracticable  ;  but  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  used  the  word  **  im- 
practicable/' he  was  much  mistaken  if  the 
people  of  this  country  would  not  apply 
that  term,  not  to  the  tax,  but  to  the  Min- 
ister. He  would  advert  to  one  or  two  ar- 
guments which  had  been  used  as  objec- 
tions against  any  alteration  of  the  system 
of  the  income-tax.  It  had  been  contended 
by  many  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  (the  Op- 
position) side  of  the  House,  that  there 
would  be  great  injustice  in  taxing  gross 
rentals.  He  was  anxious  to  meet  the  ob- 
jections of  hon.  Gentlemen  in  order  to  at- 
tain anything  like  an  approximation  to 
a  fair  system  of  taxation ;  and  he  was 
fully  prepared  to  admit  that  charges  in- 
cident to  landed  property  ought  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  taxable  income.  Another 
objection,  similar  to  that  raised  the  other 
evening  in  the  discussion  on  the  window- 
tax,  was  to  the  effect  that,  admitting  the 
tax  to  be  a  bad  tax,  it  could  not  be  got  rid 
of,  because  there  was  nothing  to  substitute 
for  it.  Now,  he  considered  this  a  very 
unsound  way  of  reasoning.  When  once 
they  decided  that  a  tax  was  bad,  let  them 
get  rid  of  it,  and  then  would  be  the  time 
to  consider  the  best  mode  of  providing  a 
substitute.  He  would  only  refer  to  one 
more  argument,  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  strangest  of  all  that  had  ever  been 
urged  in  defence  of  a  bad  measure.  It  was 
said  that  the  present  Government  reigned 
by  sufferance,  because,  in  the  present  posi- 
tion of  parties,  it  was  the  only  Government 
possible;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  not 
desirable,  by  defeating  their  proposed  re- 
newal of  the  income-tax  in  its  existing 
form,  to  compel  them  to  a  probable  aban- 
donment of  oiHce.  Now,  whatever  might 
be  the  consequences  of  repealing  this  tax, 
ho  did  call  on  all  hon.  Members  in  that 
House  to  do  their  duty  fearlessly  to  their 
constituents  and  to  the  country,  without 
reference  to  any  result  that  might  follow 
in  respect  to  the  Government;  and  they 
might  rest  assured,  that  if  they  acted  in 
that  independent  and  straightforward  man- 
ner, they  would  have  no  reason  to  regret 
the  course  they  had  taken. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  was  understood  to 
suggest  that  at  any  rate  the  proposed  re- 
newal of  the  income-tax  should  only  be 
taken  for  one  year;  and  he  assured  the  no- 
ble Lord  and  the  Government  that  if  they 
persevefed  in  demanding  the  tax  as  it 
stood  for  three  years,  they  would  be  jeo- 
pardizing the  popularity  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Members  of  that  House, 


who  might  be  disposed  to  support  the  Go- 
vernment, and  placing  some  of  them  in  a 
very  precarious  position. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  After  the  courte- 
ous manner  in  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  spoke  last  has  addressed  the  House 
and  the  Government,  I  think  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  give  some  answer  to  his  proposi- 
tion, which  is  similar  to  one  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  in  noticing  the  di- 
versity of  opinions  in  this  House,  gave  no 
very  complimentary  reason  for  our  great 
variety  of  opinion.  He  told  us  that  he 
had  been  in  company  with  a  dozen  gentle- 
men who  were  political  economists — that 
they  differed  extremely  on  the  subject  of 
taxation — and  that  if  those  gentlemen,  who 
were  accustomed  to  reason  so  much,  differed 
so  greatly  on  this  subject,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  we  should  differ.  But,  adverting 
to  the  proposal  made  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose,  and  which  is  now  supported 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  last  spoke,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  one  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  give  its  concurrence.  I  beg  for 
a  few  moments  the  attention  of  the  House, 
while  I  state  what  I  conceive  to  be  our  po- 
sition and  that  of  Parliament  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  1842  Parliament  agreed  to  im- 
pose the  income-tax;  in  the  first  place,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue,  and, 
in  the  next,  to  enable  the  experiment  to 
be  tried  of  diminishing  or  abolishing 
certain  duties  from  articles  of  consump- 
tion, with  a  view  to  improve  the  rev- 
enue by  giving  a  spring  to  industry 
and  commerce.  Opposed  as  I  was  to  the 
income-tax,  I  must  say  that  both  objects 
were  fulfilled.  The  deficiency  in  the  re- 
venue was  supplied,  and  the  revenue  itself 
increased  very  greatly,  in  consequence 
partly  of  the  spring  given  by  the  remis- 
sion of  taxation,  and  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  country. 
The  Government  again  proposed  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  tax  for  three  years,  taking 
off  another  large  portion  of  taxation  on  ar- 
ticles of  consumption.  I  believe  that  the 
remissions  altogether  in  those  two  years, 
and  in  the  other  years  in  the  interval 
between  them,  amounted  to  not  less 
than  7,000.000^.  Since  that  period  wo 
have  not  had  the  same  prosperity.  There 
have  been  adverse  circumstances,  totally 
independent  of  those  changes  in  the  duties 
of  the  Customs  and  Excise;  and  I  think  it 
is  evident  that  that  experiment,  which  the 
Government  might  hope  to  be  successful 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  or  in  circum* 
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stances  of  prosperous  trade,  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  successful  wben  tbe  cir- 
cumstances were  adverse,  and  many  of  the 
duties  on  articles  of  consumption  fell  off  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  Lately,  in  stating 
to  this  House  the  condition  of  the  revenue, 
I  noticed  that  in  the  articles  of  malt  and 
Rpirits  alone  the  falling>off,  I  think,  was 
1,300,000Z.  Then  the  question  is,  whe- 
ther the  Government  may  not  fairly  make 
the  proposition  wbich  we  now  make,  that 
for  another  term  of  three  ]wars  the  income- 
tax  should  be  continued  ?  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  says,  that  he  cannot  ad- 
mit this  proposition,  because,  by  economy, 
the  establishments  might  be  so  reduced  as 
to  enable  the  Government  to  spare  the 
whole  of  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from 
the  income-tax.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Nottingham  says,  that  he  could 
not  consent  to  or  propose  a  reduction  of 
the  establishments  of  the  country,  but  sug- 
gests that  some  other  tax  should  take  the 
place  of  this  proposed  income-tax.  With 
respect  to  the  first  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  without  adverting 
to  any  other  circumstances  than  those 
which  are  obvious  and  known  to  all  the 
world,  I  should  say,  that  not  having  asked 
for  a  greater  number  of  soldiers  and  sea- 
men than  was  proposed  and  voted  in  1845 
— a  period  of  profound  tranquillity — hav- 
ing only  increased,  and  to  no  very  large 
extent,  the  number  of  men  belonging  to 
the  marines,  the  artillery,  and  the  en- 
gineers, I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
wise,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  for 
the  Government  to  undertake  to  make  a 
large  reduction  in  the  establishments.  1 
am  glad  that  what  I  have  just  stated  is 
received  with  such  ready  assent,  because  I 
hold  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to 
do  more  than  refer  to  what  any  one  may 
read  in  the  newspapers  every  day — the 
state  of  the  various  countries  on  the  Conti- 
nent. But  then  the  hon.  Member  for  Not- 
tingham says,  **  Let  us  have  some  other 
species  of  tax."  Now,  with  respect  to 
direct  or  indirect  taxation,  though  I  was 
of  opinion  in  1842  that  it  would  have  been 
better,  by  a  modification  and  change  in 
the  timber  and  sugar  duties  and  some 
others,  to  supply  the  deficiency;  yet  it  is 
quite  a  different  proposition  to  come  down 
now  to  Parliament  to  ask  for  a  great  in- 
crease of  the  duties  on  articles  of  general 
consumption,  the  remission  of  which,  by 
giving  a  spring  to  industry,  has  been  a 
source  of  employment  to  thousands  of  the 
labouring  population  as  well  as  of  enjoy- 


ment to  the  people  at  large.  Therefore  I 
should  say  that  it  would  not  be  wise  at 
this  moment  to  propose  to  supply  a  re- 
venue of  5,000,000Z.  by  the  imposition  of 
Customs  and  Excise  duties  in  lieu  of  the 
income-tax.  But  it  is  said — and  that  is 
the  proposition  now  before  us — **  Take 
your  direct  tax,  but  let  it  bo  more  equal 
than  it  is  at  present — make  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  all  sorts  of  property  may 
be  more  fairly  and  justly  assessed."  I 
must  say  that  it  is  a  presumption  against 
this  proposition  that  this  is  a  tax  first  pro- 
posed, and  settled  by  Mr.  Pitt;  and,  what- 
ever Gentlemen  may  think  of  his  opinions 
and  conduct  on  various  questions  of  foreign 
and  constitutional  policy,  all  must  admit 
that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  financial 
statesmen  this  country  ever  produced. 
This  proposition  when  made  was  encoun- 
tered by  the  objections  that  are  now 
brought  against  the  present  plan.  Mr. 
Pitt,  with  reasons  of  great  cogency,  show- 
ed why,  in  his  opinion,  there  should  be  no 
distinction  between  one  kind  of  income  and 
another,  but  that  all  incomes  should  pay 
in  equal  proportions  of  3  or  5  per  cent, 
as  the  case  might  be.  I  say,  then,  that 
this  is  a  presumption  against  the  proposi* 
tion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  All  who  nave 
had  to  do  with  taxation,  have  followed  in 
Mr.  Pittas  footsteps  in  this  respect,  and 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  at  which  he 
arrived.  I  may  here,  perhaps,  be  permit- 
ted to  say,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Cockermouth,  who  made  the 
Motion,  alluded  more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  to  the  objections 
urged  by  me,  in  1842,  against  the  in- 
equality and  injustice  of  the  tax,  that  I 
thought  the  arguments  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  were  conclusive  against  mo- 
dification, and  that  the  nature  of  those  ob- 
jections ought  to  induce  the  House  to  re- 
ject or  accept  the  tax  altogether,  without 
attempting  any  alteration.  In  1845,  I 
was  of  opinion,  while  I  still  thought  it  ob- 
jectionable, that  the  tax  might  be  modi- 
fied; but,  I  own  that,  after  more  considera- 
tion of  the  subject— for  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth  that  it  is 
not  since  Monday  last  that  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  myself  have  turned  our  attention  to 
the  subject;  but  the  more  I  have  con- 
versed with  him  and  my  other  Colleagues 
— the  more  I  have  endeavoured  to  sift  the 
subject,  the  more  impressed  I  have  been 
with  the  impossibility  of  making  the  tax 
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more  fair  and  equal  by  any  modification 
we  can  propose.  I  do  not  mean  to  go  into 
detail  on  the  subject,  for  I  think  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Cambridge,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  evening,  showed,  by  arguments  to 
which  no  answer  has  been  made,  nor,  as  I 
think,  can  be  made,  that  no  such  equality 
can  be  established  in  the  matter.  But  I 
may  state  what  I  think  is  the  general 
principle  upon  which  this  tax  is  founded, 
and  the  ground  upon  which  I  think  the 
hon.  Member  would  find  himself  defeated 
in  attempting  to  make  it  more  just.  The 
State  imposes  the  tax  upon  the  ground  of 
a  party  possessing  a  certain  portion  of  in- 
come. Two  persons,  let  us  suppose,  have 
an  income  of  500^.  each,  upon  which  3  per 
cent  is  charged.  One  of  those  may  say, 
"I  am  in  totally  different  circumstances 
from  my  neighbour.  Mine  is  only  a  life- 
income — a  precarious  income."  The  State 
Bays,  "  We  do  not  inquire  into  your  cir- 
cumstances— ^we  do  not  pretend  to  ascer- 
tain what  are  the  circumstances  of  each 
class  of  individuals.  We  only  take  your 
apparent  confessed  income,  and  deduct  a 
certain  portion  from  it.  We  find  you  with 
such  an  income,  and  we  leave  you  with  it 
— minus  the  deduction  of  a  certain  portion 
in  name  of  income-tax.**  Well,  let  us  take 
the  other  case.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Cockermouth  says  that  we  ought  to  take 
8d.  per  pound  from  persons  who  derive 
their  incomes  from  anything  in  the  shape 
of  land,  and  that  we  should  take  6c?.  and 
Ad,  from  other  persons.  Well,  this  person 
may  say,  **  In  placing  me  on  Schedule  A, 
under  your  new  plan,  you  are  treating  me 
unjustly.  I  formerly  paid  Id,  in  the 
pound  ;  you  are  now  charging  me  Sc?., 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  8^.  upon 
every  lOOZ.  of  income.  Now,  you  are  mis- 
taken in  your  supposition,  for  though  my 
income  is  derived  from  land,  I  have  only  a 
life-interest  in  it.  **  Some  proprietors  might 
even  say  that  their  income  did  not  go  to 
their  daughters,  but  was  strictly  entailed 
on  heirs  male,  and  that  they  had  nothing 
but  their  savings  from  year  to  year  to  pro- 
vide for  all  their  children  except  the  heir. 
In  the  same  way,  and  still  more  strongly, 
there  were  cases  of  rent-charges  and  join- 
tures derived  from  land,  but  of  no  more 
permanent  nature  than  if  they  were  de- 
rived from  trade.  All  those  persons  might 
say,  "It  is  very  hard  upon  us  to  pay 
8a.  in  the  pound,  while  we  see  people 
with  great  riches,  derived  from  estab- 
lished firms  of  great  solidity,  ivhose  for- 
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tunes  go  to  their  sons  after  them,  paying 
only  6^.**  Under  the  present  system,  as 
I  have  said,  we  are  precluded  from  investi- 
gating into  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
individuals.  We  do  not  ask  the  nature 
of  their  fortune  —  we  do  not  attempt 
to  examine  into  their  affairs.  But  if  you 
adopted  the  system  proposed,  you  could 
no  longer  say  so;  because  persons  with 
life-incomes  from  land  might  say,  **  Nay, 
but  you  do  attempt  it.  You  have  altered 
the  tax,  and  have  placed  persons  in  trade 
and  in  professions  in  better  situations  than 
me.  I  showed  you  that  my  income  is  not 
more  valuable  nor  more  permanent  than 
theirs,  and  you  are  bound  to  do  me  jus- 
tice.** You  must  be  content  to  do  one  of 
two  things.  Either  the  injustice  remains 
— and  remains  after  an  attempt  and  a  pro- 
fession that  you  are  to  do  justice — or  else 
it  comes  to  this — the  most  difficult  thing 
of  all  —  that  you  attempt  to  trace  the  dis- 
tinction further,  and  investigate  the  real 
value  of  all  raen*s  income.  I  say  that  it 
is  far  better  to  take  the  difficulty  as  it  at 
present  stands,  than  by  attempting  to 
remedy  the  injustice  to  fall  into  other 
cases  still  more  unjust ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  you  are  professing  to  do  justice  to 
such  individuals.  My  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Montrose  found  fault  with  the 
observations  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Goul- 
burn),  because  he  said  he  could  not  deny 
that  the  tax  was  unequal,  but  that  the  in- 
equality of  one  tax  corrects  the  inequality 
of  another.  The  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose at  the  same  time  that  he  found  fault 
with  this  observation,  gave  a  very  happy 
illustration  of  its  justice  by  referring  to 
a  chronometer,  the  expansion  of  whose 
wheel  is  sometimes  too  great  and  some- 
times too  Httle,  but  whose  inequalities  pro- 
duce a  proper  mean,  and  make  the  machi- 
nery more  perfect  than  it  would  otherwise 
be.  Let  us  take  the  proposition  now  be- 
fore us.  Suppose  that  income  from  land 
was  charged  hd.  instead  of  Id.,  I  think 
that,  upon  a  fair  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  taxation,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  much  force  in  the  ob- 
jection that  is  often  urged,  that  taxation 
presses  unfairly  upon  persons  having  land- 
ed property.  There  are  some  cases,  for 
instance,  with  respect  to  the  conveyance 
of  property  in  land,  in  which  \2\  per  cent 
is  paid  for  stamps  upon  the  conveyance. 
I  think  it  hard,  then,  to  impose  higher 
taxes  upon  those  who  derive  their  income 
from  land,  without  taking  into  conAiderao 
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tion  tlie  inequalities  and  hardships  which 
press  upon  this  particular  class  of  prop- 
erty. Suppose  we  come  to  the  question  to 
which  my  hon.  Friend  the  Memher  for  Mon- 
trose alluded,  namely,  the  general  inequal- 
ity of  taxation.  His  proposition — ^which,  I 
think,  is  hardly  a  reasonahle  one — is,  that 
he  is  willing  to  give  us  the  income-tax,  had 
as  it  is,  and  unequal  as  it  is,  for  a  single 
year,  if  the  Government  are  prepared  to 
apply  themselves  with  due  ability  to  rem- 
edy the  inequalities  by  the  commencement 
of  next  year.  Why,  Sir,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man seems  to  think  he  is  doing  something 
handsome  to  us  by  saying  that  if  we  use 
every  diligence  he  will — ^like  the  Commit- 
tee of  Privy  Council  to  boys  in  village 
sohools^ — give  us  as  a  reward  the  renewal 
of  the  tax  for  a  year  more.  The  reward, 
I  think,  is  not  such  as  ought  to  tempt  us 
to  adopt  the  proposal.  That  the  revision 
of  our  taxation  may  be  a  most  desirable 
object,  neither  I  nor  any  other  Member  of 
the  House  will  attempt  to  deny.  With 
respect  to  the  taxes  derived  from  the  Cus- 
toms, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Sir  R.  Peel),  during  his  Administration, 
carried  the  revision  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  introduced  some  great  improve- 
ments. With  respect  to  the  Excise  and 
Stamps,  I  admit  that  there  is  great  room 
for  improvement  still.  But  for  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  the  revision  of  the 
whole  taxation  of  the  country  in  a  single 
year,  and  to  put  it  upon  a  footing  of 
equality,  that  would,  I  must  say,  be  an 
imprudent  engagement  to  make,  and  one 
which,  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  tax 
for  a  single  year,  I  cannot  consent  to. 
Whenever  we  are  able,  by  a  careful  revi- 
sion of  any  one  tax,  or  of  any  number  of 
taxes,  to  make  a  proposition  to  the  House 
by  which  we  think  the  taxation  would  be 
more  equal,  and  press  less  hardly  upon 
industry,  I  can  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman 
we  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  so ;  but  I 
think  that  no  Government  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  ought  to  accept  of  this  tax 
for  a  single  year  with  such  a  promise;  and 
if  they  did  so  they  would  endanger  the 
credit  of  the  country,  as  well  as  their  own 
characters.  I  again  repeat  that  I  should 
be  happy  to  see  any  amendment  of  the 
taxation  of  the  country,  and  should  be 
happy  to  contribute  to  the  amendment — 
which  I  may  say  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  never 
lost  sight  of;  but  the  past  year  has  been  a 
year  in  which  such  extraordinary  efforts 
havo  been  required  to  meet  the  emergen- 


cies of  the  moment — emergencies  origina- 
ting in  a  scarcity  of  food  and  commercial 
distress  and  panic-^hat  I  am  not  prepared 
now,  nor  should  I  be  prepared  in  a  week 
or  a  fortnight,  to  propose  a  scheme  of  tax- 
ation better  than  thai  which  I  now  pro« 
pose.  I  therefore.  Sir,  with  some  confi- 
dence— knowing  the  temper  of  this  House 
on  former  occasions — ask  you  to  renew 
this  tax  as  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  and 
others  in  former  times — I  ask  you  to  re- 
new it  for  three  years,  being  the  same  pe- 
riod for  which  the  House  has  already  twice 
consented  to  renew  it.  I  ask  this  not  for 
the  purpose  of  fitting  out  new  armaments, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  adding  greatly  to  our 
forces  by  sea  or  land,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  forces  that  we  do  pos- 
sess ;  for  the  purpose  also  of  maintaining 
the  credit  of  the  country,  and  of  showing 
at  this  period  of  difficulty  that,  whatever 
Government  may  be  in  power,  you  are — 
without  distinction  of  party — disposed  to 
give  such  Government  a  fair  and  liberal 
support. 

On  the  question  that  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question, 
the  House  divided : — Ayes  316;  Noes  141: 
Majority  175. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Alexander,  N. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Anson,  Visct. 
Arbnthnott,  hon.  H. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Arundel   and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Ashley,  Lord 
Bagge,  W. 
Bailey,  J.  jun. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Bateson,  T. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bell,  J. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Beresford,  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bourko,  R.  S. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brackley,  Visct. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brand,  T. 
Bremridge,  R, 
Brockman,  £.  D. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brooke,  Sir  A,  B. 


Bruce,  0.  L.  0. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
BuUer,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carew,  W,  H.  P. 
Castlereagh,  Yiiot. 
Cayendlsh,  hon.  C.  C. 
Cavendish,  W.  G. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Chichester,  liord  J.  L, 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Cholmeley,  Sir  M. 
Christopher,  R,  A. 
Christy,  S. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  O. 
Clive,  H.  B. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Coke,  hon.  E.  K. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
ConoUy,  Col. 
Corbally,  M.  E. 
Courtenayy  Lord 
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Clowper,  hoB.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W,  G. 
Crippi,  W. 
Oubitt,  W. 
OxortiB,  H. 
Bdirmple,  Capt» 
Deedes,  W. 
DeerUig,  J, 
BemMn,  W.  J. 
Deyereiu.  J,  T, 
DiiF«0li,  B. 
Dodd,  G. 
Bouro,  Marq.  of 
Dnunlanrig,  Yisct. 
Drommond,  H. 
Daokworth,SirJ.  T.  B. 
Dondas,  Adm. 
Pimdas,  Sir  D. 
Dnndas,  G. 
Donne,  F.  P. 
Da  Pre,  0.  G. 
EbringtoB,  Vlset* 
Edwards,  H. 
Ewrton,  W.  T. 
EUice,  rt.  hon.  E, 
Elliott,  hon.  J.  E. 
Emlyn,  Yisct. 
Enfleld,  Visot. 
Efteourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Farrer,  J. 

Fergason,  Sir  R.  A. 
Ffofliot,  J. 
Filmore,  Sir  E. 
Fltipatrick,rt.  hn.  J.W, 
Fitzrof,  hon.  H* 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forbes,  W. 
Forteseue,  0. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W, 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Freestnn,  Col. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gladstone,rt.hn.W.E. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Gower,  hon.  F.  L. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Greene,  T. 
GrenfeU,  C.  P. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G, 
Grey,  R.  W. 
GrosTonor,  Lord  R. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Haggitt,  F.  R. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Heald,  J. 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Heatheote,  Sir  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbcnr^^«  A. 


Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
HUdyard,  R.  0. 
Hildyard.  T.  B.T. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodges,  T,  T. 
Hogg,  Sir  J,  W, 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  Sir  J, 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hope,  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Howard,  hon,  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Hudson,  G. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Ingestre,  Visot. 
IngUs,  Sir  R.  H. 
Ireland,  T.  J. 
Jermyn,  Eltrl 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Jenris,  J. 

JolUffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Johes,  SirW. 
Jones,  Capt, 
Keogh,  W. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kildare,  Marq.  of 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  E. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S, 
Law,  hon.  C.  E, 
liomon,  Sir  C. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T,  F. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Loch,  J. 
Locke,  J. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lygon,  hon.  Grcn. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Macnamara,  Maj. 
M'Naghten,  Sir  E. 
M'Tavish,  C.  C. 
Meagher,  T. 
Mahon,  The  0*  Gorman 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Maitland,  T. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
March,  Earl  of 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Masterman,  J. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  J. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Mon8ell,W. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Moore,  G.  H, 


Morpeth,  Visot. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Mure,  Col. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
O'Brien,  T. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  0, 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visot. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel.  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  Col. 
Philips,  Sir  G,  R. 
Pinney,  W. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Powell,  Col. 
Power,  N. 
Powlett,  Lord  W. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Prime,  R, 
Pugh,  D. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Renton,  J.  C. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J, 
Reynolds,  J. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
Richards,  R. 
Romilly,  J. 
Rushout,  Capt. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H, 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Sadlier,  J. 
Seymcr,  H.  K. 
Seymour,  Sir  H. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Slaney,  R.  A. 


Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.V, 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  M.  T, 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerville,  rt.  hn^SirW, 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spearman,  H.  J, 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  J. 
Stanley,  E. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E, 
Stuart,  H. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M, 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thomhill,  G. 
ToUemache,  J. 
Towneley,  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Traill,  G. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
TroUope,  Sir  J. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemer,  Sir  W. 
Vemey,  Sir  H, 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Vyse,  R.  U.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  D. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B, 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
West,  F.  R. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Worcester,  Marq.  of 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TELLERS. 

Tufncll,  H. 
mu,  Lord  M. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Adair,  H.  E. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Aglionbv,  U.  A. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anderson,  A. 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Barkly,  H. 

Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Benbow.  J. 
Benett,  J. 
Bcnnet,  P. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Bemal,  R. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blewitt,  R.  J, 
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Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bright,  J. 
Brisco,  M. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  H. 
Brown,  W.  S. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Cabbell,  B.  B. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
CaTcndish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clifford,  H.  M. 
Cobdcn,  R. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Collins,  W. 
Cowan,  C. 
Crawfordi^  W.  S. 
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Dashwood,  G.  H. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
D'Eyncourt,  rt.  hon.  C. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Duke.  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncuft,  J. 
EUice,  E. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fergus,  J. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Fitz William,  hon.  G.  W. 
Fordyce,  A.  D, 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Gardner,  R. 
Godson,  R. 
Gooch,  E.  S. 
Greenall,  G. 
Greene,  J. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Henry,  A. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hindley,  C. 
HoUond,  R. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Hutt,  W. 
Jackson,  W. 
Ker,  R. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Long,  W. 
Lushington,  C. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
Martin,  J. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morris,  D. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Osborne,  R. 
Pahner,  R. 


Pattison,  J. 
Pearson,  C. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Raphael,  A. 
Reid,  Col. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Ricardo,  0. 
Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Rufford,  F. 
St.  George,  C. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seeley,  C. 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Sidney,  Aid. 
Simeon,  J. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Strickland,  SirG. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thornely,  T. 
Turner,  E. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Viliiers,  hon.  C. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walmslev,  Sir  J. 
Walter,  J. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
Willoughby,Sirn. 
Wyld,  J. 

Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 
Yorke,  H.  G.  R. 

TELLERS. 

Horsman,  E. 
Bowring,  Dr. 


House  went  into  Committee  pro /orm^^, 
and  resumed. 

Committee  to  sit  again. 
House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  March  6,  1848. 

MiNUTRS.]    Took  the  Oa/A*— Several  Lord*. 

Public  Bills.  — 3»  and  paased:— New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment. 

PBTmoirs  Pbxskntrd.  From  Clerks  and  others  engaged 
in  the  Administration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  for  making  Pro* 
vision  for  their  Superannuation  when  they  may  become 
Permanently  Disabled.— From  Whitchurch,  and  Skreen, 
agiinst  the  Present  System  of  National  Education  (Ire- 


land). — From  Watten,  and  Stoke,  against  the  Diplomatic 
Relations,  Court  of  Rome,  Bill. — From  Members  of  Two 
Lodges  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Man- 
chester Unity,  for  the  Extension  of  the  Provisions  of  the  . 
Benefit  Societies  Act  to  that  Order. — From  Modbury,  and 
Royston,  against  the  Admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament. 
— By  the  Archbishop  of  York,  from  Ipswich,  and  York, 
for  the  Enactment  of  Sanitary  Measures. — From  Stow- 
market,  for  the  Adoption  of  Measures  for  the  Suppression 
of  Seduction  and  Prostitution.— From  Two  Dissenting 
Congregations  of  Mirfleld,  for  the  Better  Observance  of 
the  Sabbath. — From  Auchterarder,  against  the  Increase 
of  National  Defencei. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  March  6,  1848. 

MiNUTKS.]  New  Writ.— For  Carlisle,  v.  William  Nichol- 
son Hodgson,  Esq.,  and  John  Dixon,  Esq.,  void  Election. 

Public  Bills. — 1°  Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland). 

PxTiTioNs  Prbsbhtxd.  By  several  Hon.  Members,  flrom 
various  Places,  for  and  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Re- 
lief and  Jewish  Disabilities  Bills. — By  Mr.  Keppd,  tnra 
Southampton,  and  Mr.  Smyth,  from  Solicitors  of  York* 
for  Repeal  of  Duty  on  Attorneys'  Certificates.— By  a  great 
many  Hon.  Members,  from  several  Places,  against  the 
Continuance  of  the  Income  Tax. — By  Mr.  Hughes,  from 
Carnarvon,  for  Repeal  of  the  Window  Duty.— By  Cokmel 
Vemer,  from  Parish  of  Newtown  Hamilton,  for  Encou- 
ragement to  Schools  in  Connexion  with  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  T.  Wawn,  firom  South 
Shields,  for  Sanitary  Regulations.— By  Sir  W.  Somer- 
ville,  fh)m  Drogheda,  for  AUeration  of  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  (Ireland)  Bill. — By  Mr.  Cobden,  from  several 
Places,  for  Retrenchment  of  the  Naval  and  Military  Ex- 
penditure, and  against  the  Enrolment  of  the  Militia. — 
By  Mr.  E.  Stanley,  from  Workington,  and  Lord  H.  Vane, 
from  Hartlepool,  against  the  Repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Laws.— By  Lord  E.  Bruce,  frx)m  Marlborough,  for  Alter- 
ation of  the  Poor  Law. — By  Mr.  C.  Cavendish,  and  other 
Hon.  Members,  from  several  Places,  for  Alteration  of  the 
Public  Health  Bill.  —  By  Viscount  Drumlanrig,  from 
Langholm,  for  Ameliorating  the  Condition  of  School- 
masters (Scotland). 

VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON  AND  MR. 

URQUHART. 
Mr.  urquhart  said,  that  on  Wed- 
nesday last  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Pahnerston)  had 
attributed  to  him  corrupt  motives  in  mak- 
ing the  statement  he  did  respecting  the 
noble  Lord's  conduct  in  the  Foreign  Office. 
The  corrupt  motive  attributed  was,  that 
his  (Mr.  Urquhart 's)  being  removed  from 
office,  was  the  reason  why  he  had  made 
those  charges,  and  continued  to  make 
them.  Any  such  imputation  would  disqua- 
lify him,  if  true,  for  having  the  honour  of  a 
scat  in  that  House;  and  he  was  sure  that 
if  false,  he  should  be  equally  disqualified  if 
he  did  not  rebut  it.  A  charge  of  such  a 
nature  was  not  to  be  bandied  about :  it 
was  incumbent  on  the  noble  Lord  to 
bring  forward  the  grounds  on  which  he 
made  it.  But  without  waiting  for  those 
grounds,  he  would  show  that  the  allega- 
tion was  groundless.  Two  facts  contra- 
dicted the  insinuation  of  the  noble  Lord. 
The  first  was,  that  the  charges  he  had 
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ledge  In  the  interval.  His  recall  had  thus 
nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  the  charges; 
but  the  noble  Lord  had  been  the  first  to 
make  charges  against  him.  The  noble 
Lord  had  attempted  to  fasten  upon  him 
this  very  complaint;  he  had  industriously- 
taken  every  means  to  ruin  his  character, 
to  disqualify  him  as  a  witness  against 
himself.  The  noble  Lord  on  a  former  oc- 
casion had  read  a  lengthy  extract  from  a 
correspondence  which  had  passed  between 
the  noble  Lord,  Mr.  Backhouse,  and  him- 
self; and  which  had  been  inserted  at 
various  times  in  the  newspapers.  He 
appealed  to  that  correspondence  as  af- 
fording the  proof  on  the  second  of  the  two 
points  which  he  had  mentioned.  He  called 
upon  the  noble  Lord  to  lay  that  correspon- 
dence on  the  table  of  the  House.  The 
noble  Lord  could  not  pretend  any  injury  to 
the  public  service,  since  it  had  been  al- 
ready printed.  The  noble  Lord  could  not 
complain  of  being  taken  unawares,  for 
every  line  of  it  on  his  side  had  been  writ- 
ten for  publication;  but  in  case  the  noble 
Lord  refused,  he  would  read  to  the  House 
a  short  extract,  which  would  show  the 
character  of  the  grievances  which  he  had 
against  the  noble  Lord: — 

TO  MR.  J.  BACKHOUSE. 

July  20,  1838. 
*'  That  my  letter  is  founded  on  any  such  as- 
sumption, is  "wholly  groundless.  It  was  as  posi- 
tively put  by  me,  and  as  clearly  understood  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  as  any  proposition  could  be, 
that  I  made  no  complaint  or  objection  whatever 
to  my  recall  from  Constantinople ;  but  that  I 
claimed — that  I  demanded — justice  and  redress 
for  injury  inflicted  on  me  by  the  withholding  of 
charges  made  by  the  Ambassador — by  the  false 
statements  made  at  the  interview  itself — by  the 
dissemination  of  calumny  from  oflBcial  sources — 
and  by  the  official  sanction  given  to  the  insertion 
of  paid  libels  in  the  public  press.'* 

He  had  now  shown  that  the  insinuation  of 
motives  of  the  noble  Lord  was  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  facts;  that  his  charges 
had  been  made  before  his  appointment  to 
office;  that  a  change  in  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  Lord  -had  induced  him  to  abandon 
those  charges;  that  they  were  not  resumed 
at  his  removal  from  office,  but  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  and  in  consequence  of  other 
acts;  that  his  course  had  been  consistent 
and  the  same;  that  what  he  had  said  at 
the  beginning  he  had  said  at  the  end;  and 
he  now  called  upon  the  noble  Lord  either 
to  retract  the  insinuations  to  which  he  had 
given  utterance  on  Wednesday  last,  or  to 
lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House  the  corre- 
spondence to  which  he  had  referred. 
ViscoTOT  PALMERSTON  :  I  own  I 
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brought  forward  had  been  advanced  by 
him  before  his  appointment.  So  far, 
indeed,  from  agreeing  with  the  noble 
Lord  up  to  the  time  of  his  recall,  he 
had  been  in  conflict  with  the  noble  Lord 
from  the  first  moment  they  had  come 
in  contact.  On  his  side,  the  noble  Lord 
had — he  referred  now  to  the  years  1834-5 
— ^been  insidiously  and  underhandedly  ma- 
ligning and  calumniating  him.  The  no- 
ble Lord  had  been  insidiously  and  under- 
handedly maligning  and  calumniating  him 
—he  held  the  proofs  in  his  hand — re- 
presenting him  at  one  time  as  a  fire- 
brandy  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe, 
by  hatred  of  Russia;  and  at  another 
time  as  a  Russian  agent.  [Lord  Palmer- 
ston made  a  gesture  of  denegation.]  Did 
the  noble  Lord  deny  the  statement  ?  Why 
had  not  the  noble  Lord,  in  his  elaborate 
reply,  answered  the  charge  when  for- 
mally made,  that  the  noble  Lord  had  re- 
presented to  the  Turkish  Government 
that  treaty  of  commerce,  which  had  re- 
cently been  so  much  commented  on,  as  a 
Russian  project?  If  it  was  a  Russian  pro- 
ject, then  must  he  have  been  a  Russian 
agent.  On  this  and  such  like  acts,  were 
founded  his  first  suspicions  of  the  noble 
Lord.  These  were  not  suppressed;  they 
were  communicated  to  those  connected  with 
him  in  the  public  service,  and  were  well 
known  to  the  noble  Lord.  Then  came  a 
change  in  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  concert  between 
them:  not  that  he  had  gone  over  to  the 
measures  of  the  noble  Lord,  but  the  noble 
Lord  had  come  to  concur  with  him  in  mea- 
sures which  were  exactly  the  reverse  of 
his  former  course.  So  much  then  for  his 
charges  following  his  recall,  which  they 
must  have  done  if  they  had  been  prompted 
by  that  act. 

The  second  fact  was,  that  this  recall  had 
never  been  the  ground  of  any  complaint. 
His  position  had  been  made  painful  to  the 
last  degree;  and  he  held  in  his  hand  the 
letter  which  he  had  addressed  to  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  period  of  his  recall — taking  no 
exception — making  no  complaint — and  ex- 
pressing, he  might  almost  say,  gratitude  to 
the  noble  Lord.  He  had  not  at  that  time 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  noble  Lord  was 
about  to  abandon  the  measures  which  he 
had  adopted;  nor  was  it  till  many  months 
after  that  he  brought  forward  in  a  pub- 
lic manner  his  former  charges,  having 
been  now  again  satisfied  of  their  truth 
by  the  acts  of  the  noble  Lord,  or  by  cir- 
cumstances which  had  come  to  his  know- 
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did  state  the  other  daj,  that  it  was  my  im- 
pression— an  impression  very  much  corro- 
borated by  the  statement  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  made  on  the  last  occa- 
sion in  this  House — ^that  his  removal  from 
office  had  inspired  him  with  his  opinion  re- 

farding  my  conduct.  I  think  the  hon. 
[ember  said,  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
even  at  the  moment  when  he  was  recalled, 
he  believed  I  had  recalled  him  for  the  fur- 
therance of  certain  views,  and  that  he 
thought  he  had  been  made  a  sacrifice  to 
forward  his  own  views  of  general  policy.  I 
have,  I  confess,  that  impression  on  my 
mind — it  may  be  wrong,  or  it  may  be  right; 
but  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  letters  to  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man alludes — almost  all  of  them,  I  believe, 
were  published  in  the  newspapers.  With 
regard  to  what  he  now  states — ^that  from 
the  first  time  we  came  in  contact  we  were 
in  conflict — the  hon.  Member  himself  has 
said,  that  at  the  time  when  he  accepted  the 
appointment  offered  him,  he  did  so  because 
he  was  convinced,  not  that  he  concurred 
with  me,  but  that  I  concurred  with  him. 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  an  official  con* 
flict  between  two  persons  connected  with 
each  other  is  not  a  very  hostile  collision. 
The  hon.  Member  says,  he  thought  I  con- 
curred with  him  at  the  time  he  accepted 
the  appointment;  he  has  also  said  that  he 
thought  I  concurred  with  him  at  the  time  I 
removed  him.  That  was  a  long  period;  and 
therefore  there  must  be  some  exception  to 
the  assertion  that  from  the  first  time  we 
were  in  contact  we  were  in  conflict.  And 
the  hon.  Gentleman  will  not  say,  I  am 
sure,  that  if  he  thought  at  the  time  he  ac- 
cepted office  that  my  views  of  policy  were 
such  as  he  condemned,  he  would  have  ac- 
cepted office  under  a  person  of  whose  views 
he  did  not  approve.  He  has  said,  that 
even  before  I  appointed  him  I  had  en- 
deavoured to  imdermine  him  in  public 
opinion;  but  I  have  never  attempted  to 
undermine  him.  I  certainly  must  say, 
though  it  may  cast  some  imputation  on  my 
own  friends,  that  I  was  told  at  the  time  of 
the  appointment  I  had  done  an  injudicious 
act;  but  believing  at  the  time  I  made  a 
proper  appointment,  I  maintained  it,  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman  went  out. 

THE  INCOME-TAX. 

On  question  that  the  House  resolve  it- 
self into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

Mr.  HUME,  before  the  Speaker  left 
the  chair,  begged  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  on  ^rmer  occasions,  when  any 


tax  had  been  proposed,  it  had  been  the 
practice  for  the  Minister  to  state  the  bud- 
get, as  it  was  called,  showing  the  ways  and 
means,  and  the  expenditure  to  be  incurred; 
where  there  was  an  excess  of  receipts,  to 
submit  to  the  House  what  he  would  do  with 
them;  and  where  there  was  a  deficiency,  to 
state  to  the  House  how  he  would  make  it 
good*  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  had  stated,  that  the  income, 
according  to  the  best  estimate  he  could 
make  for  the  ensuing  year,  would  be 
51,250,000?.;  and  that  the  expenditure 
would  amount  to  54,596,000?.,  leaving  a 
deficiency  of  about  3,500,000?. ;  or,  with 
the  deficiency  of  last  year,  the  deficiency 
would  amount  to  a  sum  equal  to  about 
6,000,000  sterling.  He  was  to  provide 
for  that  by  adding  2  per  cent  to  the  in- 
come-tax—  thus  making  it  5  per  cent, 
which  he  calculated  would  defray  the 
arrears  of  the  last  year,  and  the  increas- 
ing expenditure  of  the  coming  year.  Now 
the  Government  had  withdrawn  their  pro- 
position for  the  addition  to  the  income-tax, 
and  now  only  intended  to  continue  the  3 
per  cent;  and  he  wanted  to  know  how  the 
deficiency  would  be  made  up.  It  was  true 
they  might  go  into  Committee,  and  rote 
for  the  continuation  of  the  income-tax,  at 
3  per  cent;  but  that  only  formed  an  item  of 
the  51,000,000?.,  and  he  did  not  think  he 
ever  knew  an  instance  in  which  the  House 
had  proceeded  to  vote  any  one  tax,  wherd 
there  was  a  deficiency,  until  they  had  from 
the  Government  some  statement  as  to  how 
they  intended  to  raise  the  surplus.  He 
would  now  ask  the  Government,  before 
they  went  into  Committee,  in  what  Way 
they  intended  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of 
last  year  ?  He  thought,  before  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  take  a  part  of  the  sup- 
plies, they  should  have  some  explanation 
as  to  how  the  remainder  was  to  be  made 
up;  and  he  appealed  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  as  to  his  recollection  of  the  prac- 
tice. Supposing  the  additional  expense 
was  abandoned,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  current  year  were  not  to  exceed  the 
expenses  of  the  past  year,  still  there  would 
be  a  deficiency,  and  how  was  that  to  be 
made  up  ? 

Sir  R.  peel  :  I  beg  pardon  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  but  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  asking  a 
question,  not  of  me,  but  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. He  asks  me  whether  or  not  I  re- 
collect such  a  proposition  being  brought 
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fonrard  as  to  ask  the  House  to  go  into 
a  Committee  to  vote  part,  of  the  supplies, 
without  some  explanation  heing  given  as 
to  how  the  remainder  was  to  be  made  up; 
and  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  the  experience 
of  the  four  years  before  I  accepted  office  in 
1841  is  in  favour  of  that  course.  During 
the  time  I  was  in  office,  I  had  no  such  ex- 
perience; but  in  1840  and  1841  there  was 
a  deficiency,  and  an  admitted  one,  and  yet 
the  budget  was  allowed  to  proceed. 

The  House  in  Committee. 

The  Resolution  for  the  continuance  of 
the  income-tax  for  a  limited  period  having 
been  read, 

Mb.  HUME  was  sorry  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had  taken  the 
trouble  of  answering  him  as  he  did. 
Two  things  were  important,  seeing  there 
was  a  deficiency  even  if  they  agreed  to 
this  tax :  he  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
Goyemment  intended  to  abandon  the  in- 
creased establishments  which  occasion  the 
increased  expense  for  the  coming  year;  or, 
haying  abandoned  the  additional  2  per  cent, 
in  what  way  they  proposed  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  ?  Those  were  two  points  which 
he  hoped  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  answer. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  am  quite  ready  to  answer  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman;  and  if  he 
had  only  done  me  the  favour  to  attend  to 
what  I  said  on  a  previous  night,  he  would 
not  now  find  it  necessary  to  question  me 
on  the  subject,  for  1  then  stated  the  course 
which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  take.  1  said  the  Government  did 
not  propose  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the 
force  they  would  require  for  the  year — that 
is,  the  number  of  men — ^but  I  said  we 
wel*o  anxious,  if  possible,  to  reduce  the 
expenditure  upon  all  the  services;  and  with 
the  view  of  satisfying  the  House  whether 
we  could  do  it,  and  of  enabling  them  to  in- 
quire into  the  expenses,  1  made  a  proposal 
for  the  appointment  of  two  Committees — 
one  to  inquire  into  the  Naval,  Military, 
and  Ordnance  Estimates;  the  other  to  in- 
quire into  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates; 
and  the  House  has,  as  hon.  Gentlemen  are 
aware»  acceded  to  that  proposal.  So  far 
with  regard  to  any  reduction  of  expenses. 
I  said  that  we  had  resolved  to  abandon  the 
additional  per  centage  of  income-tax,  and 
proposed,  out  of  the  balances  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, to  provide  for  the  deficiency.  On 
aU  former  occasions  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice to  charge  on  the  supplies  of  the  en- 
Buisg  year  any  excess  of  expenditure  in 


the  past  year.  In  compliance  vrith  which 
rule  we  proposed  to  charge  on  the  supplies 
of  next  year  the  excess  of  naval  expendi- 
ture and  the  expenses  of  the  Kafir  war. 
It  was,  however,  the  custom  that  such  ex- 
cess should  in  the  first  instance  be  paid 
out  of  the  balances,  and  that  the  sums 
should  be  replaced  out  of  the  supplies  of 
the  ensuing  year ;  but  it  is  now  proposed 
to  take  those  charges  out  of  the  balances 
without  replacing  them  out  of  supplies 
of  the  next  year.  That  will  amount 
to  1,245,000?.,  but  still  there  remains 
1,800,000?.,  which,  if  the  expenditure 
within  the  year  is  as  large  as  that  which 
my  noble  Friend  stated,  and  the  income 
no  larger  than  that  which  we  have  reason 
to  expect,  there  will  no  doubt  be  an  ex- 
cess of  expenditure.  We  propose  to  deal 
with  that  deficiency  according  to  a  practice 
which  was  introduced  by  Lord  Althorp,  and 
acted  upon,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Baring, 
namely,  of  having  recourse  to  the  Exche^ 
quer  balances  to  meet  any  extra  expendi- 
ture. There  are  many  advantages  atten- 
ding that  course;  for  instance,  we  were 
able  to  meet  the  demands  upon  us  for 
Ireland  in  the  year  1846,  without  calling 
upon  Parliament.  By  using  those  balances 
the  Government  were  enabled  to  bridge 
over  such  periods  as  the  present,  when, 
from  the  distress  of  the  country,  and  the 
great  calamity  that  had  fallen  on  it  arising 
from  the  destruction  of  the  people's  food, 
they  would  otherwise  bo  under  the  neces- 
sity of  borrowing.  It  is  essential,  however, 
in  doing  that,  we  should  be  assured  of  a 
certain  income  for  a  certain  time;  and 
although  in  one  year  the  expenditure  may 
exceed  the  income,  yet  taking  a  period  of 
three  years,  the  average  expenditure  of 
those  three  years  may  be  met  by  the  aver- 
age income,  relying  as  I  do  upon  the  sup- 
port of  the  House  in  resisting  any  further 
reduction  of  taxation  without  a  substitute 
being  provided.  I  hope  that  in  the  course 
of  those  three  years  the  income  will  in- 
crease, and  that  what  I  have  now  said  wiU 
sufficiently  explain  to  my  hon.  Friend  the 
course  we  propose  to  adopt.  When  I  come 
to  make  the  proposal  to  continue  the  in- 
come-tax for  three  years,  I  shall  state  the 
reasons  for  adopting  that  course,  and  the 
mode  by  which  we  propose  to  carry  it  out 
into  effect. 

Mr.  HERRIES  said,  the  answer  given 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  appeared  to  him  im- 
satisfactory  as  applying  to  the  question  put 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
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Montrose.  The  House  must  bear  in  mind 
that  this  was  the  second  budget;  and  that 
by  the  first  budget  it  was  intended  that  a 
complete  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
deficiency.  That  complete  provision  con- 
sisted of  two  parts — one  to  be  obtained  by 
the  continuance  of  the  present  income-tax, 
and  the  other  by  making  an  addition  to  it 
of  2  per  cent,  by  which  it  was  expected 
that  the  Government  would  cover  a  defi- 
ciency of  three  millions.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, when  he  abandoned — as  he  was  in- 
duced to  do  on  very  good  grounds — that 
addition  to  the  property-tax,  told  them 
what  he  had  now  again  stated,  that  he 
would  make  a  provision  for  the  remainder. 
He  did  not  at  that  time  notice  the  subject, 
knowing  well  it  must  come  on  to  be  dis- 
cussed again,  but  it  struck  him  at  once  as 
being  altogether  insufiicient  and  unconsti- 
tutional for  the  supplies  of  the  year.  He 
proposed  to  pay  the  excess  out  of  the 
balances  in  the  Exchequer;  and  that  might 
be  a  reasonable  mode  of  paying  it  ad  inte- 
rim, but  it  was  not  the  way  of  making  a 
provision  for  it.  There  was  not  one  of 
those  balances  that  was  not  appropriated 
already,  and  there  was  not  one  of  them 
that  had  not  a  charge  on  it.  It  was  pos- 
sible that,  if,  on  a  review  of  the  supply 
and  the  ways  and  means  of  last  year,  they 
could  show  a  surplus  of  ways  and  means, 
that  was  no  doubt  a  fair  and  legitimate 
subject  to  use  for  the  supplies  of  the  en- 
suing year;  but  no  such  thing  was  pre- 
sented to  them,  and  there  was  a  confu- 
sion of  terms  when  they  used  the  words 
balance  on  this  subject.  There  were  not 
only  not  balances  of  account,  but  balances 
of  cash  in  the  Exchequer  at  the  time;  and 
if  a  tradesman  or  merchant  were  to  say, 
because  ho  had  cash  in  hand,  he  therefore 
had  the  means  of  applying  that  to  all  his 
liabilities,  without  considering  that  it  was 
already  pledged  for  his  liabilities,  he  would 
faU  into  the  mistake  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  That  was  no  Parliamen- 
tary provision  at  all,  and  when  he  came  to 
balance  his  supplies  with  his  ways  and 
means  ho  would  find  it  the  vainest  of  all 
things.  He  could  not  do  it.  He  would 
like  to  see  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
put  that  into  the  shape  of  a  vote.  That 
was  the  tost — and  he  defied  him  to  make 
that  intelligible  to  anybody.  He  would 
be  bound  to  make  it  intelligible  that  he 
was  voting  the  same  thing  twice  over,  and 
that  those  balances  had  been  applied  al- 
ready.     He  would  now  call  attention  to 


the  possible  danger  of  this  course.  Under 
any  circumstances  it  must  be  confessed  if 
they  diminished  their  balances  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, that  was  to  say,  the  cash  that  was 
accumulating  for  the  payment  of  those 
charges  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  they 
must  throw  themselves  on  the  Bank  to 
some  extent.  Was  that  a  time,  and  was 
it,  he  asked  them,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces as  the  present,  that  they  were  to  adopt 
such  a  course  as  that  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  merely  sought  to  avoid 
a  little  temporary  inconvenience,  instead  of 
coming  forward  in  an  open  and  straightfor- 
ward manner  and  asking  for  the  means  of 
meeting  the  necessities  of  the  time  ?  He  had 
only  risen  to  say  that  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  answer  given  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
to  the  question  put  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose.  And  he  should  only  add  that, 
although  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  not  be 
called  upon  to  state  the  whole  of  his  ways 
and  means  for  the  year,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Session,  yet  they  stood  in  different 
circumstances  from  the  ordinary  at  present. 
The  noble  Lord  had  come  down  and  given 
them  his  budget,  and  they  were,  therefore, 
in  a  position  to  call  upon  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  for  further  information,  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  left  the 
budget  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  and  misty 
state. 

Mr.  HUME  could  not  but  express  his 
deep  regret  at  the  course  persisted  in  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  That  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  just  in  the  position  of  a  trustee 
who  had  certain  trust  money  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose  in  his  hands.  Let  them  then 
suppose  the  case  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  were  a  trustee  over  another  in- 
dividual's property,  and  that  he  had  a  cer- 
tain balance  of  funds  belonging  to  the  trust 
estate  which  were  not  immediately  re- 
quired; would  he  be  justified  in  taking,  a 
certain  sum  out  of  that  balance  which  was 
already  appropriated,  although  not  imme- 
diately wanted,  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
it  to  stop  a  gap  elsewhere,  in  the  hope  of. 
being  able  to  make  it  up  again  before  it 
would  be  wanted  ?  How  many  individual 
men  had  done  similarly  before  now,  and 
had  failed  in  finally  being  able  to  replace  the 
money  so  appropriated.  But,  to  be  sure, 
public  men  might  be  able  to  do  that  which 
private  individuals  could  not.  But  the 
House  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  such 
an  attempt  tQ  "  bridge  over  "  (that  wiw. 
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the  phrase)  the  present  difficulties.  If 
thej  had  not  an  income  sufficiently  large 
to  meet  the  expenditure,  there  was  only 
one  other  mode  of  making  them  meet;  and 
it  was  the  reduction  of  the  expenditure  to 
the  level  of  the  income.  That  was  the 
only  true  way.  And  he  would  not  agree 
even  to  give  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer the  income-tax  for  one  year  only,  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  giving  time  for  the 
making  of  the  reductions  which  should  en- 
ahle  them  to  meet  the  fair  amount  of  in- 
come, lest,  if  the  tax  were  to  be  at  once 
refused,  they  might  he  **  brought  up  all 
standing,*'  to  use  a  seaman's  phrase.  But 
the  House  should  have  some  assurance  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  de- 
vise some  other  means,  which  he  should 
state  plainly.  He  was  willing  to  give  the 
Government  time  to  turn  themselves  round. 
Since  the  last  meeting,  he  had  taken  some 
trouble  in  looking  over  the  documents  that 
had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  how  the  country 
came  to  be  reduced  to  its  present  state; 
and  from  the  examination  he  had  made,  he 
was  prepared  to  say  that  if  they  chose  to 
do  so,  they  were  in  a  condition  to  reduce 
their  expenditure  below  their  income,  and 
below  what  their  income  would  be  had  the 
income-tax  never  been  imposed.  He  had 
taken  the  average  expenditure  of  the  years 
1845,  1846,  and  1847,  and  the  average  of 
1833,  1834,  and  1835,  and  from  that  he 
would  show  that  the  whole  increase  of  our 
income  had  been  expended  upon  the  addi- 
tions that  had  been  made  to  our  military 
expenses.  The  average  number  of  men  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance  in  the 
years  1833,  1834,  and  1835,  was  121,000, 
and  the  average  expenditure  was  about 
14,407,000^.  For  the  years  1845,^1846. 
and  1847,  the  average  of  men  in  the'Army 
was  105.000;  in  the  Navy.  40,000;  and 
in  the  Ordnance,  10,000,  making  in  all 
155,000  ;  and  the  consequent  expendi- 
ture averaged  20.586,000?.,  being  above 
5,000,000?.  more  than  the  average  expen- 
diture for  1833,  1834,  and  1835.  And 
for  the  present  year  the  total  of  men  for 
Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance  was  set  down 
at  177,000,  at  an  expense  of  18,500,000?.; 
and,  with  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates,  the 
total  cost  was  28,000,000?.  showing  an  in- 
crease of  8,000,000?.  in  the  annual  ex- 
penditure since  the  year  1833.  He  con- 
tended that  neither  policy  nor  justice  war- 
ranted them  in  continuing  such  a  system, 
and  that  they  ought  to  tell  Her  Majesty's 
Govermnent  that  they  should  act  as  every 


other  party  did  that  found  themselves  in 
difficulties  —  that,  in  short,  they  should 
try  back.  If  they  allowed  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  go  on  in  the  course 
that  had  been  pursued  for  the  last  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years,  they  would  soon  see  re- 
pudiation— ay,  even  national  bankruptcy. 
He  should  therefore  propose,  that  instead 
of  the  words  **  for  a  time  to  be  limited,*' 
the  words  **  not  exceeding  one  year " 
should  be  introduced  after  the  word  "  time. " 
And  he  begged  to  add  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  take  the  sense  of  the  Committee 
upon  the  Amendment. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said  :  From  some  of  the  observa- 
tions  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem* 
her  for  Montrose  has  made,  in  spite  of 
his  opposition  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Goyemment,  I  have  certainly  received 
some  comfort.  I  allude  to  those  in  which 
he  *istated  that  he  was  as  anxious  as  any 
hon.  Member  of  this  House  to  maintain  the 
national  credit  and  the  public  character. 
It  is  for  the  support  of  the  public  credit, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  character  of 
this  House,  that  I  come  down  and  call 
upon  the  Members  of  it,  and  upon  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  amongst  the 
rest,  to  vote  the  continuance  of  this  income- 
tax  for  a  limited  period — and  by  the  words 
**  a  limited  period,**  I  mean  the  term  of 
three  years — and  to  reject  the  proposition 
of  my  hon.  Friend  to  limit  that  period  to 
one  year.  The  words  of  the  resolution 
mention  only  "a  limited  period;*'  but, 
the  question  really  before  us  is  whether 
this  tax  is  to  be  continued  for  one  year 
or  for  three  years.  I  think  that  is  the 
fairest  way  to  put  it.  And  I  do  call 
upon  the  House,  as  hon.  Members  re- 
gard the  public  credit  and  the  character 
of  the  House,  not  to  accede  to  the  propo- 
sition of  my  hon.  Friend.  I  have  already 
stated,  that  when  we  had  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  financial  proposals  to 
be  made  to  the  House,  we  thought  our- 
selves bound,  in  conformity  with  the  prac- 
tice of  all  previous  Governments,  to  make 
such  a  proposal  as  would  render  the  income 
of  the  country  equal  to  its  expenditure. 
I  do  not  mean  that  it  should  equal  the 
expenditure  actuaUy  within  the  coming 
year,  but  that  the  taxation  should  be  raised 
to  such  an  amount  as  would  make  the 
yearly  income  equal  to  the  yearly  expen- 
diture within  a  reasonable  period.  We  ac- 
cordingly proposed  to  continue  the  in- 
come-tax for  a  limited  time  at  the  same 
per  centage  as  the  present;   and  for  a 
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shorter  time,  namely,  for  the  period  of  two 
years,  to  put  on  an  additional  per  centage 
of  two  per  cent.  We  did  so,  howeyer,  be- 
cause the  charge  for  the  excess  of  last 
year,  and  that  for  the  Caffre  War,  was 
clearly  temporary;  as  is  also  much  of  that 
for  the  works  now  going  on  in  our  dock- 
yards— the  heaviest  portion  of  these  will  be 
executed  in  two  years;  and  we  had  good 
reason,  therefore,  for  believing  that  when 
that  period  had  expired,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  parting  with  the  ad- 
ditional taxation,  because  the  purposes  for 
which  we  had  to  incur  the  expenditure 
would  have  been  fully  met.  On  that  sub- 
ject, however,  I  must  say  that  the  House 
of  Commons  did  show  an  almost  unani- 
mous determination,  all  parties  agreeing 
that  no  additional  taxation  should  be  im- 
posed. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  «op- 
posite  (Mr.  Herries)  has  said  to-night,  that 
it  was  upon  good  grounds  that  the  Govern- 
ment abandoned  their  proposal  of  addi- 
tional taxation ;  and  certainly  from  all 
quarters  of  the  House  we  did  receive  such 
an  expression  of  opinion  as  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  persevere  in  our  propo- 
sal. It  is,  however,  as  certain  that  from 
all  the  communications  which  we  had  with 
different  parties  before  the  proposal  was 
made,  we  had  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that 
the  country  generally  saw  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  were  prepared  for  a  time  to 
submit  to  the  additional  taxation.  Under 
these  circumstances,  believing  that  the  in- 
creased expenditure  was  necessary,  but  at 
the  same  tmie  that  it  was  only  temporary, 
we  thought  that  it  should  be  met  by  only  a 
temporary  increase  of  income;  and  I  think 
the  House  will  agree  with  me  that  it  was 
not  advisable  to  impose  a  permanent  tax 
to  provide  for  a  temporary  want.  It  was 
not  expedient  to  propose  an  additional  per 
centage  upon  the  assessed  taxes  or  upon 
any  existing  tax,  for  reasons  which  I 
have  given  on  a  former  occasion;  and  I 
am  still  of  the  •  opinion  which  I  first 
expressed  to  the  House,  that  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure the  best  tax  that  could  have 
been  proposed,  and  that  which  would  have 
least  interfered  with  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  country,  was  the  increased 
per  centage  on  the  income-tax.  How- 
ever that  being  refused,  we  had  then  to 
consider  by  what  other  moans  we  could 
meet  the  temporary  deficiency;  and  the 
first  subject  to  which  we  turned  our  atten- 
tion was  the  state  of  the  balances  in  the 
Bzohoquer.    With  large  balanoes  in  hand; 


we  might  not  be  able  to  avoid  borrowing 
altogether,  but  to  avoid  permanent  borrow* 
ing.  We  should  be  under  the  necessity  of 
applying  to  the  Bank  for  the  ,usual  ad- 
vances at  quarter  day;  but  the  balances, 
I  believe,  will  be  of  such  an  amount  as  to 
enable  us  to  go  on  without  any  assistance 
from  the  Bank,  more  than  usual,  even  in 
the  month  of  April,  1849,  when,  of  course* 
they  will  be  the  lowest.  At  the  end  of 
this  year,  which  closes  in  April,  the  bal- 
ances will  amount,  I  think,  to  nearly 
7,000,000?.  Supposing  them  to  be  re- 
duced by  1,500,000^,  which  is  about  the 
estimated  difference  between  our  income 
and  expenditure  for  the  coming  year, 
there  still  will  remain  5,500,000^  I  may 
therefore  easily  borrow  to  meet  the  tempo** 
rary  want,  without  asking  for  any  extraor- 
dinary aid  from  the  Bank.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Montrose  seems  to 
think  that  it  is  an  unheard-of  thing  not 
to  provide  within  the  year  an  income  equal 
to  the  expenditure  for  the  year.  Why,  at 
the  time  referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  Gen<* 
tleman  opposite  (Sir  R.  Peel),  although  he 
provided  an  income  equal  to  the  expendU 
ture  one  year  with  another,  there  was  h 
probable  deficiency  for  the  year  1842-3| 
in  the  budget  of  1842,  as  stated  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  himself,  of  1,300,0001 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  because  the  last 
half  of  the  income-tax  was  not  receivable 
until  the  coming  year.  In  point  of  fact, 
in  April,  1843,  there  was  an  actual  defi- 
ciency of  2,400,000?.  The  second  half- 
year's  receipt  of  the  income-tax  was,  how- 
ever, received  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  income  of  the  two  years  very 
much  exceeded  the  joint  expenditure  of 
the  two  years.  Now,  when  the  hon.  Gen« 
tleman  the  Member  for  Montrose  says  that 
the  course  we  are  about  to  pursue  is  one 
which  does  not  meet  with  his  approbation, 
I  can  only  assure  him  that  there  is  no 
Member  of  this  House  more  unwilling  to 
pursue  the  course  than  myself.  But  I 
think  it  is  rather  hard  on  the  part  of  my 
hon.  Friend,  and  even  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  Herries),  who  both 
agree  in  preventing  us  imposing  additional 
taxation,  that,  having  refused  us  the  means 
of  making  our  income  equal  to  our  expen- 
diture by  the  plan  we  originally  propolsed, 
they  should  also  refuse  to  sanction  the 
course  we  now  propose;  for,  unless  we 
have  additional  taxation  in  some  shape  or 
another,  we  have  no  possible  means  of 
making  our  ways  and  means  equal  to  the 
demand  upon  themi  except  by  temporal^ 
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or  pennanent  borrowing.  If  I  entertamed 
any  doubt  that  in  the  coarse  of  a  certain 
time  the  income  of  the  country,  by  the 
plan  we  propose,  would  be  such  as  not 
only  to  equal  the  expenditure,  but  so  far  to 
etceed  it  as  to  enable  me,  or  whoever  may 
occupy  my  situation,  to  exhibit  a  surplus 
to  coyer  the  deficiency  of  the  coming  year, 
I  should  not  stand  here  to  propose  the 
course  I  hare  proposed;  but  I  do  believe 
that,  looking  to  the  possible  reduction  of 
expenditure — which,  however,  cannot  be 
ozpected  within  twelve  months,  but  which 
we  may  be  able  to  effect  within  two  or 
three  years — ^looking  also  to  the  possible 
increase  of  income  within  the  same  period, 
I  think  it  not  merely  possible,  but  highly 
probable,  that  in  the  course  of  three  years 
the  income  will,  on  an  average,  more  than 
equal  the  expenditure.  I  have  this  further 
assurance,  that  if  it  should  be  found  that 
in  the  course  of  the  year — for  from  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  last  two 
years  it  is  not  very  easy  to  judge  with  pre- 
cision in  this  matter— the  income  was  still 
considerably  deficient,  the  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity early  next  Session  of  proposing  some 
other  plan  to  make  that  a  certainty  which 
is  at  present  only  a  matter  of  probability. 
But  if  the  House,  having  refused  us  the 
additional  percentage  we  propose,  should 
also  refuse  to  continue  the  present  amount 
of  income-tax  for  a  sufficient  time  to  af- 
ford us  a  reasonable  and  fair  prospect  that 
the  income  will  equal  the  expenditure  in 
the  course  of  three  years,  I  must  say  that 
the  House  will  thereby  take  the  first  step 
towards  repudiation  and  the  destruction  of 
public  credit,  and  will  sanction  a  course  for 
which  I  cannot  undertake  to  be  responsi- 
ble. I  feel  that  the  country  is  smarting 
under  recent  distress;  that  the  people  are 
Buffering  from  the  greatest  calamity  which 
can  befall '  a  nation — the  destruction  of 
their  food — which  has  recently  occurred  to 
so  great  an  extent;  and  I  am  not  surprised 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  addi- 
tional imposts  upon  them.  I  think  they 
are  wrong  in  so  doing.  I  think  it  would 
have  been  a  much  better  course  to  submit 
to  an  additional  burden  for  a  time.  That 
was  what  I  recommended  as  the  best 
Course,  in  my  opinion;  but  I  am  not  sur- 
prised  that  the  country  should  take  an- 
other view  of  it,  though  I  do  not  know  but 
it  would  have  been  the  most  economical 
course  in  the  end.  But  I  do  think  that  at 
aU  events  the  House  is  bound,  under  the 
circmtutances^  to  grant  us  the  renewal  of 


the  income-tax  for  such  a  time  as  will 
within  that  time  afford  the  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  the  income  being  equal  to  the  ex* 
penditure.  If  you  do  not,  public  credit 
will  undoubtedly  suffer;  and  I  must  say, 
that,  let  whoever  may  undertake  the  task 
of  carrying  on  the  Government  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. Her  Majesty's  present  ad- 
visers will  not  be  a  party  to  so  discredit- 
able a  course.  I  think  it  would  not  be 
consistent  with  the  character  of  the  House 
to  adopt  such  a  course  with  respect  to  this 
tax.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  this  is  not 
the  same  Parliament  which  has  twice  al- 
ready voted  the  same  tax,  in  the  same 
shape,  to  the  same  amount,  and  for  a 
similar  period;  but,  surely,  we  owe  some- 
thing to  the  character  of  the  Legislature, 
which  should  prevent  us  turning  round  and 
reversing  the  course  which,  with  wonderful 
concurrence,  was  pursued  by  all  parties  in 
the  House  on  previous  occasions  with  re- 
spect to  this  tax.  It  is  not  a  tax  which 
Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House  ori- 
ginally approved  of;  but,  looking  to  the 
state  of  public  affairs,  and  the  course  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  House  have  uni- 
formly adopted  with  respect  to  this  tax,  I 
repeat  that  I  do  not  think  it  consistent 
with  the  character  of  the  House  to  turn 
round  and  reverse  that  coxirse.  When  the 
tax  was  first  proposed,  it  was  no  doubt 
partly  with  the  view  of  covering  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  revenue  of  the  country.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Sir  R.  Peel)  deceived  the  country 
with  regard  to  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
proposed  it.  Now,  what  did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  state  at  the  time  when  he  first 
proposed  it — I  mean  in  1842  ? — 

"  It  is  not  merely  the  deficiency  with  which  we 
have  to  deal ;  it  is  my  intention  to  apply  a  great 
portion  of  the  surplus  to  the  remission  of  other 
taxes  which  press  heavily  upon  the  country,  as 
well  as  to  the  removal  of  the  duties  upon  other 
articles  which  interfere  with  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  the  nation.  I  consider,  in  proposing  the 
income-tax  that  I  give  a  great  boon  to  the  country 
— ^to  the  productive  industry  of  the  country — to 
the  manu&cturing,  commercial,  and  trading  in- 
terests of  this  nation." 

The  House  adopted  that  proposal  in  1842. 
Well,  what  was  the  course  adopted  in 
1845,  and  what  was  the  sanction  then 
given  to  the  renewal  of  the  tax  ?  In  1845 
there  was  no  deficiency  whatever.  There 
was  on  the  contrary,  a  surplus  of  5,000{. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  came  down  to 
the  House,  and  in  effect  stated—-* 

**  I  have  a  surplus  of  5,000,000/. ;  I  can  af- 
ford to  repeal  the  income-tax,  but  I  propose,  with 
a  view  to  enabling  me  to  carry  out  my  policy  of 
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relieying  industry  from  further  taxation,  and  re- 
lieying  the  consumer  by  the  removal  of  other  duties, 
to  renew  the  income-tax  for  a  period  of  three 
years  ;  I  should  prefer  it  for  fire  years,  but  a  period 
of  three  years  is  the  least  for  which  I  can  under- 
take to  propose  it." 

Now,  the  House  was  not  only  fully  aware 
of  this,  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
other  individuals  (myself  among  the  num- 
ber) distinctly  warned  the  House  that  if 
they  acceded  to  the  proposal  for  the  reduc- 
tion and  remission  of  taxation,  they  must 
not  hope  to  have  this  tax  taken  off  in  three 
years.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hume) 
has  again  referred  to  the  mode  of  levying 
the  tax;  but  I  must  repeat,  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  in  proposing  the  renewal  of 
the  income-tax,  in  1845,  did  not  give  the 
slightest  hope  that  there  would  be  any  dif- 
ference made  in  the  mode  of  rating.  He 
came  fairly  down  to  the  House  and  said — 
"  I  feel  that  if  you  are  to  have  a  tax  at  all  on 
property,  it  ought  to  be  upon  income,  and  not  upon 
accumulated  property.  I  think  nothing  could  be 
more  mischievous  in  every  way  than  a  tax  upon 
accumulated  profits  ;  nothing  I  think,  could  be  a 
more  dangerous  precedent." 

The  House,  then,  was  fairly  warned  on  the 
subject.  They  were  told  that  if  they  agreed 
to  make  the  experiment  in  taxation  which 
was  proposed,  they  must  acquiesce  in  the 
renewal  of  the  income-tax,  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  rating  in  different  schedules,  for 
a  period  of  three  years  at  least;  but  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  did  not  think  that  in 
three  years  the  experiment  would  be  fairly 
tried.  Well,  what  was  the  decision  of  the 
House?  Mr.  Roebuck  having  proposed 
an  Amendment  to  leave  out  **  professions, 
trades,  and  offices,"  only  fifty-five  Gen- 
tlemen supported  him.  On  a  subsequent 
occasion  a  division  took  place  as  to  whe- 
ther the  tax  should  be  imposed  at  all. 
I  was  mistaken  when  I  said  the  other 
night  that  there  was  no  division.  There 
was  a  division;  but  how  many  Gentlemen 
were  found  supporting  the  proposal  to 
negative  the  tax  ?  Only  thirty.  The 
House,  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
sanctioned  the  tax  for  a  limited  time  on 
the  footing  on  which  it  now  stands.  The 
purpose  for  which  the  tax  was  imposed 
having  been  carried  out  as  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  by  a  remission  of 
taxation  and  a  reduction  of  duties — and 
commerce  and  manufactures  and  the  con- 
sumer having  had  the  benefit  of  those 
measures — I  do  call  upon  those  Gentlemen 
connected  with  the  classes  who  in  particu- 
lar have  had  the  benefit  of  these  measures 
to  continue  the  tax  for  a  certain   time 


longer,  in  order  that  the  experiment  may 
be  fairly  carried  out.  I  do  not  ask  you 
now  to  agree — it  is  not  necessary — that 
this  shall  be  a  permanent  tax.  Some  Gen- 
tlemen think  it  ought  to  be,  others  think 
it  should  not.  But  what  I  ask  of  you  is, 
to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  bringing  our 
income  up  to  the  level  of  our  expenditure. 
Make  reductions  if  you  will,  provided  they 
are  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
country ;  but,  till  that  time  arrives.  Par- 
liament ought  to  give  us,  for  a  limited 
time,  the  tax  as  it  now  stands.  If  any 
man  thinks  that  the  income  will  be 
brought  to  the  level  of  the  expenditure  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  he  is  of  course  at  lib- 
erty to  vote  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
limit  the  tax  for  that  period;  -but  I  believe, 
and  I  think  a  majority  of  the  House  will 
concur  with  me,  that  it  is  not  likely — that 
indeed  it  is  not  possible — ^that  within  the 
year  such  should  be  the  case.  I  think  I 
have  taken  the  shortest  possible  period  in 
which  this  result  can  be  attained;  and 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the 
character  of  the  House,  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  the  national  credit,  I  do  call 
upon  the  House  to  concur  in  renewing 
the  tax  for  a  limited  time,  to  enable  the 
great  experiment  which  was  begun  in 
1845  to  be  fairly  carried  out.  Some 
hon.  Gentlemen  are  of  opinion  that  the 
circumstances  of  last  year  have  entirely 
falsified  the  principle  of  the  measures 
of  free  trade ;  but  I  think  they  have  not 
made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  calamity 
which  befell  this  country.  The  experiment 
that  was  made  in  1842  succeeded;  but  the 
calamity  of  1846  has  overthrown  the  cal- 
culations that  were  made,  and  it  was  quite 
enough  to  overthrow  the  wisest  that  could 
be  made.  It  was  the  deficient  harvest  of 
1838,  and  the  great  commercial  distress 
which  prevailed  in  1839,  together  with  the 
remission  of  the  Post-office  revenue,  which 
entailed  on  my  right  hon.  Friend  that  de- 
ficit which  was  remedied  by  the  imposition 
of  the  income-tax  in  1842  ;  and  it  is  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  consequences 
of  the  great  failure  of  the  food  of  the 
people,  of  the  potato  and  spring  crops  in 
1846,  together  with  the  commercial  dis- 
tress which  followed  in  the  course  of  last 
year,  which  has  brought  about  the  present 
state  of  the  finances  of  the  country.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  see  any  early  prospect  of 
revival ;  because,  if  there  were  no  other 
circumstances  to  interrupt  its  progress,  I 
am  afraid  the  state  of  a^iairs  abroad,  and 
the  uncertainty  which  that  will  produce  in 
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trade  and  commerce,  will  prevent  a  revival 
at  an  early  period ;  but  that  is  only  an 
additional  reason  for  continuing  the  in- 
come-tax for  a  longer  period  than  a  year. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  has  said  that  it 
would  be  exceedingly  advisable  that  aU 
taxes  should  be  imposed  for  the  period  of 
a  year  only.  In  reply  to  that  proposal, 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  effects  of  an  an- 
nual discussion  on  the  sugar  duties.  A 
point  on  which  more  stress  was  laid  than 
perhaps  any  other  by  the  West  India  and 
the  sugar  interests  was,  that  nothing  was 
more  prejudicial  to  them  than  the  uncer- 
tainty with  respect  to  the  future  which 
the  annual  revision  of  the  duties  on  their 
produce  gave  rise  to.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man must  recollect  that  the  West  Indians 
were- willing  to  sacrifice  much  in  order  to 
have  their  trade  put  in  a  permanent  posi- 
tion; and  I  think  that  the  view  which  they 
took  on  this  point  was  well  founded  and  a 
just  one;  and  that  it  will  be  found  in  all 
instances  that  nothing  is  more  injurious  to 
trade  than  leaving  it  in  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. I  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  the 
proposal  to  make  all  duties  annual  duties, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  tend  to  promote  the 
commerce  of  this  country.  Neither  do  I 
think  that  it  would  promote  the  real  good 
of  the  country  to  have  an  annual  discus- 
sion on  every  tax  which  is  imposed.  With 
regard  to  other  taxation,  I  think  that  if 
the  House  is  satisfied  that  the  expenditure 
proposed  is  not  too  much  for  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  they  ought  not  to 
object  to  the  imposition  of  the  necessary 
taxes  for  more  than  one  year.  With  the 
present  power  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  of  public  opinion,  I  feel  it  to  be  quite 
unnecessary  to  retain  some  annual  taxes 
in  order  that  Parliament  may  keep  a 
proper  check  over  the  expenditure.  With 
regard  to  what  the  hon.  Gentleman  said 
on  the  subject  of  a  general  revision  of  taxa- 
tion, I  must  confess  that  I  think  a  general 
revision  of  taxation  at  any  one  time  is  an 
impracticable  course.  It  is  far  more  ad- 
vantageous to  attain  the  same  end  gradu- 
ally, and  without  throwing  great  interests, 
all  at  once,  into  confusion.  The  customs 
duties  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
already  revised.  Some  of  the  excise  duties 
also  have  been  revised,  and  others  have 
been  repealed;  I  have  already  announced 
some  changes  which  we  propose  to  make  in 
others  of  the  excise  duties.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  and  perfectly  anxious  and  ready  to 
go  into  the  consideration  of  all  subjects  of 
that  kind;  but  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  will 


recollect  what  we  had  to  go  through  since 
our  accession  to  oflice — the  famine  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  commercial  distress  of  the  last 
season — I  think  he  will  admit  that  we  had 
at  least  little  leisure  to  devote  to  such  ob- 
jects heretofore.  I  feel  most  anxious  to 
reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  country  to 
the  lowest  possible  limits  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  safety  and  credit 
of  the  empire.  The  only  expenditure  in 
which  we  are  disposed  to  resist  any  exten- 
sive reduction,  is  with  regard  to  those  es- 
tablishments which  we  consider  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.  Wherever  any  reduction  iri 
the  public  service  can  be  safely  made,  we 
are  perfectly  ready  to  acquiesce  in  it;  and 
we  shall  not  be  found  to  raise  any  difficulty 
on  account  of  any  loss  of  patronage  which 
it  may  involve.  A  short  time  ago,  we  took 
measures  for  abolishing  the  office  of  Pay- 
master of  Exchequer-bills,  and  consolida- 
ting that  establishment  with  the  Paymaster 
General's  office,  by  which  a  considerable 
saving  will  be  effected.  Both  in  office  and 
out  of  office,  I  have  been  always  anxious  to 
reduce  every  expenditure  that  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  We  shall  be  found  anx- 
ious to  assent  to  every  reduction  in  our 
power;  and  in  resisting  reductions  which 
we  believe  cannot  be  safely  made,  we  tnist 
that  we  shall  have  the  support  of  the 
House.  I  hope  that  the  reasons  I  have 
stated  will  induce  the  House  to  assent  to 
the  course  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment propose — a  course  which  in  a  very 
short  time  will,  I  trust,  equalise  the  income 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  and 
which  I  believe  to  be  indispensably  neces- 
sary both  for  our  honour  and  our  safety. 

Mr.  SPOONER  was  understood  to  say 
that  he  was  fuUy  as  anxious  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  do  everything  that  was  neces- 
sary to  support  the  credit  and  maintain 
the  establishments  for  the  defence  of  the 
country;  and  it  was  on  that  very  ground 
that  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  for  he 
considered  that  nothing  could  possibly  be 
more  dangerous  than  that  they  should  base 
their  taxation  on  a  system  so  unpopular  as 
an  income-tax,  and  particularly  while  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out  by  the 
commissioners  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try was  calculated  to  render  it  more  un- 
popular still.  How  unjust  was  it  that  the 
man  who  had  5001,  a  year  derived  from 
property — not  landed  property  alone,  but 
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any  kind  of  property — should  pay  no  more  I 
than  he  whose  income  to  that  amount  was 
the  produet  of  indefatigahle  exertions  and 
untold  lahour  in  his  profession,  and  whose 
income,  if  health  faUcd  or  business  con- 
tracted, was  at  once  gone  altogether,  or 
greatly  reduced.  He  asked  the  House 
also  to  consider  the  case  of  the  small 
tradesman,  who  carried  on  his  trade  with- 
out any  capital,  but  solely  by  his  labour; 
and  there  were  thousand  and  tens  of  thou* 
sands  in  that  situation.  The  small  buck* 
Bter  or  shopkeeper,  or  retail  dealer,  often 
had  no  capital  whatever;  and,  receiving 
from  larger  dealers  week  by  week  his  little 
stock  of  supplies,  carried  them  home  and 
retailed  them  to  his  neighbours,  and  yet 
these  were  taxed  as  if  their  profits  were 
the  profits  of  capital.  It  had  been  his  lot 
ever  since  the  income-tax  was  imposed  to 
act  as  a  commissioner  for  a  populous  dis- 
trict, where  such  cases  were  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  came  daily  under  his  no- 
tice. He  had,  therefore,  ventured,  in 
1845,  when  the  tax  was  reimposed,  to 
submit  to  the  House  two  or  three  clauses, 
framed  with  the  view  of  alleviating  these 
evils;  but  they  were  rejected,  and  certainly 
the  House  then  gave  him  no  encourage- 
ment to  bring  them  again  under  its  consid- 
eration; but  what  made  him  now  deter- 
mined to  support  the  present  Motion — that 
the  tax  shall  not  be  reimposed  for  more 
than  twelve  months — was,  that  by  the  vote 
of  Friday  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  tax 
was  to  be  carried  without  any  modification 
whatever  of  these  much-complained  of 
grievances.  If  that  resolution  were  per- 
sisted in,  a  great  injury  would  be  inflicted 
on  the  industrious  classes  generally.  It 
would  not  be  the  tradesman  only  who  was 
injured;  let  the  House  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  case  of  the  agricultural  tenant. 
The  rent  of  the  tenant  was  assumed  to  be 
the  index  of  his  profits;  but  he  denied  that 
that  was  at  all  a  proper  criterion.  A  high 
rent  was  imposed  because  the  land  was  in 
a  high  capability  of  productiveness;  but 
that  was  only  a  good  reason  why  the  land- 
lord should  pay.  A  lower  rent  was  im- 
posed, because  the  land  had  in  itself  a 
lower  power  of  productiveness;  but  the 
expenses  of  cultivation  were  proportion- 
ately greater.  The  capital  employed  in 
both  cases  was  nearly  alike;  and  no  one 
would  argue  for  a  moment  that  capital 
would  be  employed  for  any  length  of  time 
in  the  same  channel  at  a  varying  rate  of 
profit.  The  profit  of  capital  is  what  you 
profess  to  tax— in  both  cases  the  capital 
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will  be  nearly  alike — ^while  the  rent  being 
taken  as  the  index  of  profit,  the  tenant 
will  pay  twice  as  much  in  one  case  as  is 
paid  in  the  other.  How  could  such  a  tax 
be  said  to  be  levied  upon  the  profits  of 
capital?  He  denied  that  the  rent  was  any 
true  indication  whatever.  Then  how  was 
it  with  regard  to  Ireland?  He  was  not 
quite  sure,  but  he  believed  that  in  1845 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  was  one  of 
the  strongest  oppon'ents  of  the  principle  of 
not  extending  the  tax  to  Irelimd.  [The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequeb  :  In  1845 
I  voted  for  the  exemption  of  Ireland  from 
the  income-Ux.]  In  1842,  then?  [The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchsquer:  In  1842 
there  was  no  vote  taken  on  that  point.] 
He  was  quite  sure  that  many  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen now  upon  the  Treasury  benches 
were  opposed  to  the  exemption  of  Ireland; 
but  he  supposed  he  was  wrong  in  classing 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  among  them.  He  knew 
that  it  had  been  said  that  equivalent  taxes 
were  proposed;  but  were  they  equivalent? 
Ho  thought  not.  If  an  Irish  gentlemaa 
lived  in  England,  it  was  urged  he  paid  the 
income-tax.  True;  but  suppose  he  lived 
abroad,  and  neither  England  nor  Ireland 
had  the  benefit  of  his  expenditure,  he  es* 
caped  the  tax  altogether.  Was  that  just 
and  equal?  As  far  as  he  knew,  the  only 
argument  used  by  the  Government  for  the 
exemption  of  Ireland  was  her  poverty. 
They  admitted  that  on  principle  she  ought 
to  pay;  but  she  was  too  poor,  and  had 
suffered  from  famine  and  disease.  Well, 
was  not  that  argument  generally  binding 
with  respect  to  the  poor  tradesmen  of  Eng- 
land, or  the  tenant-farmer  who  had  had 
the  murrain  amongst  his  cattle  ?  He  knew 
farmers  in  Cheshire,  the  whole  of  whose 
cattle  died;  but  they  had  still  the  income- 
tax  to  pay.  Was  there  ever  a  tax  so  un- 
just ?  He  thought  the  House  ought  to  do 
all  in  its  power  to  put  the  Government  in 
a  financial  position  to  protect  and  defend 
the  best  interests  of  the  country;  and  to 
do  that  they  ought  to  see  that  the  taxes 
were  grounded  on  justice,  demanded  with 
impartiality,  and  made  to  fall  as  equally  as 
possible  on  all  classes  of  the  commimity. 
The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr, 
Goulbum)  the  other  night  said  it  was  im- 
possible to  lay  on  any  tax  which  would  not 
be  unjust,  but  that  there  was  a  compensa- 
tion for  this  injustice  in  the  inequality  of 
all  the  others.     [Mr.  Goulburn:    I  did 

I  not  say  unjust,   I   said    unequal.]      Ho 
accepted  the  correction^  but  begged  to  saj 
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ed  to  a  school  which  had  heen  greatly  mis- 
represented. He  was  not  for  a  paper  cur- 
rency without  a  hasis,  or  for  one  which 
was  not  convertihle.  But  he  did  say  that  the 
point  of  convertihility  now  adopted  was  un- 
jQSt.  It  was  one  which  had  not  heen 
maintained,  and,  he  would  venture  to  say, 
which  never  could  he  maintained.  It  was 
that  which  had  caused  all  their  fluctuations 
between  prosperity  and  adversity;  and  it 
would  continue  so  to  operate  until  the  sub- 
ject was  fairly  met  and  grappled  with,  and 
until  they  ascertained  what  was  the  most 
just,  the  best,  and  the  most  practical  point  of 
convertibility.  The  present  measure  was 
wholly  impracticable,  because  it  was  un- 
just. He  thought,  from  the  conversation 
which  he  had  with  a  great  many  Members 
of  that  House,  that  they  were  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  the  standard  of 
1819  was  the  old  standard  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  had  an  identity  with  that  of 
1797,  when  Mr.  Pitt  suspended  the  pay- 
ment of  gold.  When  ho  stated  that  it  was 
far  more  stringent  than  in  1797,  he  did  so 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  as,  when  he 
had  made  that  statement  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was 
then  contradicted  by  an  eminent  individual, 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  were  procured,  and 
he  had  the  honour  of  convincing  that  emi- 
nent individual  that  he  had  been  perfectly 
correct  in  stating  that  in  1797  our  stan- 
dard of  value  was  a  joint  stardard  of  gold 
and  silver  without  limit  as  to  weight.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Vansittart,  soon  afterwards 
ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  now 
Lord  Bexley,  said,  and  said  truly,  that  in 
1797  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  na- 
tional debt  mignt  have  been  paid  in  six- 
pences and  shillings.  How  different  was 
the  state  of  things  during  the  late  panic, 
when  cases  were  known  in  which  mer- 
chants who  had  enough,  in  silver  bullion 
and  silver  coin  of  other  countries,  to  meet 
their  responsibilities,  were  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  that  metal  by  the  absurd  re- 
strictions of  the  Bill  of  1844.  Those  who 
held  the  same  opinions  with  himself  were 
accused  of  wishing  to  defraud  the  public 
creditor.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfound- 
ed. Upon  what  principle  did  the  Com- 
mittee of  1819  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  present  standard  of  value  ?  First, 
that  it  was  the  ancient  standard  of  the 
country;  the  fallacy  of  this  he  (Mr.  Spoon- 
er)  had  clearly  demonstrated.  Secondly, 
that  the  adoption  of  that  standard  would 
alter  the  then  existing  value  of  property 
not  more  than  four  per  cent.  Did  they 
VOL.XCVII.    ^SSS} 


think  it  just,  then,  to  continue  the  new 
standard,  when  it  was  admitted  by  every 
one  that  instead  of  four  per  cent,  it  altered 
the  value  more  than  thirty  per  cent;  "  and 
if  the  injustice  thus  inflicted  be  admitted — 
if  you  say  it  is  done,  it  cannot  be  undone 
— I  tell  you,  you  are  guilty  of  as  great  a 
mistake  in  so  saying  as  you  were  in  mak- 
ing the  alteration.  The  Act  of  1819 
never  has  been  carried  out.  Your  attempts 
to  carry  it  out  have  led  to  the  repeated  de- 
rangements of  your  taxation.  You  never 
dare  fully  to  carry  it  out.  You  have  fre- 
quently tried,  but  the  moment  you  came  to 
any  state  that  approached  its  point  of  re- 
alisation, you  have  been  obliged  at  once  to 
consent  to  the  suspension  of  your  money 
law."  The  hon.  Gentleman  quoted  Mr. 
Ricardo  on  the  subject  of  the  standard  of 
value,  as  represented  by  gold,  and  the 
effects  on  the  exchanges  produced  by  the 
variations  in  its  commercial  value — varia- 
tions to  which  it  was  not  subjected  under 
the  regulations  in  existence  prior  to  the 
Bill  of  1819;  but  Mr.  Ricardo,  a  very  great 
authority,  had  lived  to  alter  his  opinions 
in  favour  of  a  less  restricted  currency. 
Believing  that  the  tax  might  be  necessary 
for  thfe  present  exigencies,  he  was  willing 
to  accede  to  its  renewal  for  one  year  more. 
Bad  as  it  was — odious  as  it  was  to  the 
people,  and  harsh  and  unequal  as  it  was 
in  its  operation — he  was  willing  to  agree 
to  it  for  another  year;  but  if  the  Govern- 
ment insisted  upon  continuing  it  for  three 
years  in  an  unmodified  form,  and  with  all 
its  imperfections  and  injustice,  he  should 
deem  it  his  duty  to  give  it  his  most  deter- 
mined oposition. 

Captain  TOWNSHEND  said :  Sir,  I 
can  assure  the  House  that  it  is  far  from 
my  intention  upon  the  first  occasion  that 
offers  of  intruding  upon  its  attention,  to 
involve  myself  in  the  labyrinth  of  a  cur- 
rency question.  If,  however,  in  the  course 
of  the  observations  I  am  about  to  make,  I 
shall  be  fortunate  enough  to  say  a  few 
sterling  words,  I  tnist  the  House  will 
grant  me  the  indulgence  which  much,  as  a 
new  and  inexperienced  Member,  I  stand  in 
need  of.  It  gave  me  much  satisfaction  to 
learn  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
relinquished  that  part  of  the  budget  which 
went  to  impose  an  additional  two  per  cent 
on  income.  It  would  have  given  me  more 
satisfaction  had  such  a  proposition  never 
emanated  from  Her  Majesty  s  Government 
at  all;  for  of  all  taxes  that  have  ever  been 
imposed,  I  think  this  to  be  the  most  odious 
and  the  least  palatable  to  the  people  of 
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this  country.  I  think  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters deserve  much  credit  for  yielding  as 
they  have  done  to  the  feeling  so  unequivo- 
cally expressed  in  this  respect,  and  not 
driving  their  host  friends  and  supporters 
— of  whom  I  profess  myself  to  he  one — 
to  the  painful  necessity  of  voting  against 
them;  hut,  Sir,  I  confess  I  cannot  he  sur- 
prised that  this  or  any  other  Government 
should  endeavour  to  recruit  the  finances  hy 
an  expedient  which  was  received  with  so 
much  lukewarmness  and  indifference  hy 
the  country  when  it  was  first  proposed  in 
1842  .  hy  my  right  hon.  Colleague  the 
Memher  for  Tarn  worth.  Many  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen in  this  House  then  considered  it  a 
fair  and  proper  tax.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet was  then  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  and  his  word  was  law.  I  never  did 
think  it  a  good  or  a  just  tax,  and  was 
one  of  the  loudest  declaimers  against  it. 
I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion;  hut  al- 
though it  certainly  was  imposed  on  the 
understanding  that  it  was  to  last  only  three 
years,  yet  it  was  reimposed  at  the  end  of 
that  period  for  another  three  years,  still 
without  any  manifestations  of  popular  dis- 
content or  dissatisfaction — without  any 
puhlic  meetings  heing  convened  against  its 
mjustice.  Then,  I  say,  that  the  people 
deserve  to  have  it  saddled  on  them  now,  in 
a  time  of  great  pressure  and  difficulty,  for 
another  three  years;  and  I  shall — though 
as  strongly  opposed  to  it  as  any  Memher 
in  this  House,  or  any  man  out  of  it — vote 
for  the  measure.  I  repeat.  Sir,  that  the 
apathy  and  stupidity  of  the  people  have 
brought  it  on  themselves,  and  they  deserve 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  folly.  Many 
hon.  Members  have  made  great  complaints 
about  the  existing  strength  of  the  naval 
and  military  forces,  the  great  preparations 
we  are  making  in  our  national  defences,  as 
well  as  the  warlike  speech  with  which  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
introduced  these  measures.  I  cannot  say, 
much  as  I  desire  to  see  these  things  re- 
duced to  the  smallest  scale,  that,  in  the 
present  critical  state  of  Europe,  they  are 
one  iota  too  much;  and  I  must  say,  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge,  a  more  temperate, 
pacific  speech,  more  full  of  kind  feeling 
and  respect  for  a  great  nation  like  the 
French,  than  that  of  the  noble  Lord,  could 
not  be  possibly  delivered.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  has,  I  admit,  in  the 
course  of  his  long  experience  in  this 
House,  effected  many  useful  reforms, 
caused  much  retrenchment  at  various 
timesy  and  done  an  infinity  of  good  for 


the  public,  which  I  am  sure  they  duly  ap- 
preciate; but  his  zeal  for  the  public  service 
is  apt  to  carry  him  too  far.  There  is  no 
one  who  regards  a  standing  army  with 
more  dislike  than  I  do— but  what  is  meant 
by  a  standing  army?  Have  jou  more 
soldiers  than  are  sufficient  to  protect  your 
garrisons  and  colonies  ?  I  can  understand 
the  hon.  Member,  if  he  says  we  can  do 
without  them  —  that  Gibraltar  is  of  no 
earthly  use,  and  that  you  can't  prevent 
ships  from  passing  through  the  Gut — that 
Malta  is  only  a  receptacle  for  our  "  demo- 
ralised*' ships — that  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  an  incumbrance,  as  well  as  all  our 
other  numerous  and  distant  possessions; 
but  as  long  as  we  do  hold  them,  they  must 
be  held  by  military  power  of  some  descrip- 
tion or  other.  Are  we  never  to  expect  dis- 
turbances in  any  of  our  manufacturing  or 
other  great  towns  ?  Is  free  trade  trade  to 
keep  doFn  all  disquiet,  and  be  a  panacea 
against  all  agitation  ?  Can  you  spare  one 
single  soldier  from  Ireland,  when  there  are 
demagogues  agitating  the  country,  sowing 
the  seeds  of  discontent,  and  wringing  the 
last  penny  from  an  impoverished  and  fam- 
ishing people  ?  I  say  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  make  any  reduction  in  our  Arm  j» 
and  still  less  in  the  Navy.  We  may  put 
the  most  perfect  reliance  on  the  good  faith 
and  feeling  of  our  neighbours,  and  still  it 
is  our  duty  to  be  prepared  against  any 
emergency.  This  country  has  more  than 
once  offered  to  reduce  its  naval  strength, 
if  France  would  do  the  same.  She  haa 
refused;  and  is  it  reasonable — would  it  be 
proper — for  us  to  place  ourselves  below  the 
level  of  France  in  this  respect  ?  No  Go- 
vernment would  dare  to  be  so  rash — bo  in- 
sane. The  French  people  need  be  under 
no  fear  of  an  invasion  on  our  part,  if  we 
had  treble  the  naval  force  they  have  in 
commission.  Ships  alone  can  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  There  must  be  an  anny  to 
transport,  and  that  we  have  not.  The 
case  is  different  with  them.  They  have  an 
immense  standing  army  and  a  disposable 
fleet  at  all  times  ready  for  war;  and  though 
I  think  nothing  in  the  world  is  more  im- 
probable than  an  invasion  of  this  country, 
still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  the  thing  in 
within  the  boimds  of  possibility.  I  trust. 
Sir,  that  no  consideration  of  economy  will 
ever  induce  any  Government  to  reduce  the 
Navy  below  the  wants  of  the  country.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  the  risk  we  raa 
in  1840  of  suffering  a  very  serious  national 
calamity  for  want  of  due  precaution.  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  commencement  of 
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hofiiilities  against  Syria  by  our  fleet  under 
that  able  and  excellent  officer,  tbe  late  Sir 
Sobert  Stopford,  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a 
war  with  France,  and  had  that  event  oc- 
curred, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  our 
fleet  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  French;  they  would  have  been  cut  off 
in  detail — would  have  fallen  ingloriously, 
and  without  the  possibility  of  making  any 
effectual  resistance,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  been  dispersed  either  separately 
or  at  most  two  together,  while  the  French 
had  kept  their  fleet  together  en  mcuse.  I 
mention  this  fact,  to  show  how  guarded  we 
ought  to  be  at  all  times.  Why,  Sir,  the 
two  fleets  had  been  in  company  together 
for  months,  interchanging  all  the  courte- 
sies and  civilities  of  social  life,  and  the  very 
best  understanding  subsisting  between  the 
officers  and  men.  For  my  own  part  I  can 
only  say  that,  having  been  left  behind  in 
company  with  the  French  fleet  at  the  Dar-. 
danelles,  when  Sir  Robert  Stopford  went 
to  Smyrna,  and  being  confined  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  my  cabin  by  illness,  I 
received  the  greatest  kindness — the  most 
marked  attention — ^from  the  late  Admiral 
Solande  and  his  flag  captain,  now  Ad- 
miral Bruat,  such  as  I  cannot  easily  for- 
get. But  I  know,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
they  would  have  been  ready  to  go  to  war 
wid^  us  to-morrow,  as  a  gallant  and  fight- 
ing people  like  themselves  will  always  do. 
Sir,  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr. 
Bright)  is  another  strenuous  advocate  for 
the  reduction  of  our  naval  and  military 
forces.  No  doubt  he  is  actuated  by  the 
purest  motives  of  peace  and  good  will; 
but  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  sentiments  would  be  in  the 
event  of  a  war  ?  With  his  present  feel- 
ings I  should  not  be  the  least  surprised  to 
see  the  hon.  Member  rising  from  his  seat, 
and  gravely  proposing  to  the  House  that 
we  should  put  our  ships  on  the  peace 
establishment,  and  instead  of  the  heavy 
68*8  and  32 's  at  present  mounted,  to  put 
*'  Quakers"  or  sham  guns  in  their  stead. 
Then  comes  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding.  He  has  also  expressed  himself 
Tery  strongly  on  this  subject,  and  as  I 
think  most  unfairly  and  unjustifiably  with 
respect  to  the  Navy.  The  hon.  Member 
made  use  of  the  following  words  at  a  din- 
ner given  at  Manchester  on  the  29th  of 
January  last : — 

*'  It  10  happens  I  hare  picked  up  a  few  secrets 
i^broad,  having  trayelled  by  water  as  well  as  by 
land  ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  there  is  not  more 
idleness  or  demoralisation  in  any  part  of  the 
world  than  in  our  ships  of  war.    Occasionally 


they  make  a  great  show,  but  they  do  not  go  to 
the  Baltic  or  Hamburgh,  where  there  is  trade  ; 
no— the  weather  is  too  rough  there,  and  there  are 
no  attractions  on  shore." 

Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  a 
greater  injustice  was  never  done  the  Navy 
— a  greater  libel  never  was  uttered.  I  find 
no  fault  with  the  hon.  Member  for  express- 
ing his  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  our  ships 
remaining  at  any  length  of  time  in  port. 
He  has  a  perfect  right  to  his  own  opinion, 
and  it  will  be  taken  for  as  much  or  as  little 
as  it  is  worth;  though  I  think,  in  the  pre- 
sent disturbed  state  of  almost  every  coun- 
try in  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  no  great 
matter  of  surprise  that  our  ships  should  be 
kept  together  ready  for  a  start.  What  I 
do  complain  of,  is  the  gratuitous  and  un- 
merited slur  he  has  cast  on  the  Navy.  1 
should  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Member  if  he 
has  ever  been  on  board  one  of  these  de- 
moralised ships;  if  he  ever  saw  the  inte- 
rior economy  of  a  man  of  war  ?  I  should 
have  thought  a  man  of  his  acute  observa- 
tion had  no  need  of  the  opinion  of  any 
American  Consul  as  to  the  state  of  our 
men  of  war.  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  test 
the  comparative  merits  of  our  ships  as  to 
cleanliness,  comfort,  or  efficiency  with  any 
American  ship  that  ever  floated.  I  mean 
no  disparagement  to  the  American  service; 
but  our  ships  are  not  what  they  were  years 
back,  when  we  were  at  war  with  that  coun- 
try, and  no  attention  was  paid  to  gunnery, 
and  when  everything  essential  was  sacri- 
ficed for  mere  show.  Should  the  two 
countries  ever  be  at  war  again,  which  God 
forbid !  I  think,  instead  of  the  slackness 
the  American  Consul  complains  of,  there 
would  be  pretty  tight  work.  Has  the  hon. 
Member  ever  seen  any  of  our  men  beat  to 
quarters  and  fire  at  a  mark  ?  Why,  Sir,  if 
the  mark  was  no  bigger  than  the  stick  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Muntz),  he  would  have  seen  it  cut  away 
before  that  hon.  Member  had  time  to  take 
off  his  beard.  Really,  Sir,  to  hear  the  hon. 
Member  assert  that  our  ships  were  afraid 
of  going  to  sea,  because  the  weather  was 
rough — I  should  be  afraid  to  make  the  re- 
mark to  a  Thames  yacht-man  imless  I 
wished  to  affront  him — afraid  to  go  to  sea 
because  it  was  rough;  no,  Sir,  rough  or 
smooth,  blow  high  or  blow  low,  our  ships 
go  when  and  where  they  are  ordered,  and 
do  the  service  they  are  ordered  on,  whe- 
ther that  be  to  engage  the  ships  or  batte- 
ries of  the  enemy,  or  to  run  the  equal  or 
gi-eatcr  risk  of  cruising  off  a  dangerous 
and  pestilential  coast.  Sir,  the  Navy  has 
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ever  done  its  duty,  and  will,  I  trust,  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  in  despite  the  unworthy  and 
unfounded  aspersions  of  the  hon.  Member, 
which  I  will  venture  to  say  are  not  shared 
either  by  this  House  or  the  country.  If 
the  hon.  Member  thinks  to  raise  himself  to 
popularity  with  a  certain  class  of  which  he 
is  the  reputed  oracle,  by  decrying  the 
naval  service,  he  will  find  himself  much 
mistaken.  I  hope  he  will  have  the  decency 
to  acknowledge  his  error.  I  have  only  to 
observe  in  conclusion,  that  I  trust  my 
Warmth  has  not  carried  me  too  far  in  my 
expressions;  and  I  shall  merely  state  my 
determination  to  support  the  Government 
in  their  proposal  for  a  continuation  of  the 
income-tax  for  three  years  longer. 

Mr.  G.  J.  TURNER  had  no  objection 
to  the  general  proposition  of  an  income-tax; 
on  the  contrary,  if  equitably  imposed,  it 
would  receive  his  cordial  support.  But  the 
masses  of  the  community  had  heavy  bur- 
dens imposed  on  them  which  they  paid  in 
the  shape  of  excise  duties;  and  he  con- 
sidered that  in  the  payment  of  those  du- 
ties they  bore  their  fair  share  of  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  country,  and  that  the  extra 
burden  ought  to  fall  upon  those  classes 
which  received  from  the  State  the  greater 
amount  of  protection.  The  working  classes 
received  from  the  State  the  protection  of 
their  persons — the  wealthier,of  their  persons 
and  their  property.  He  felt  the  more  anxious 
that  the  House  should  maintain  the  principle 
of  an  income-tax  when  he  remembered  that 
its  Members  held  their  seats  by  virtue  of  a 
property  qualification,  and,  sitting  there  by 
means  of  such  a  qualification,  those  who 
sent  them  to  the  House  expected  that  if 
additional  burdens  became  necessary,  they 
should  see  that  they  were  justly  and  equi- 
tably thrown  upon  the  shoulders  that  were 
able  to  bear  them.  He  heartily  concurred 
in  the  principle  of  the  income-tax,  and 
would  have  given  his  vote  in  favour  of  the 
proposition  of  the  Government,  if  he  could 
have  brought  his  mind  to  think  that  the 
income-tax,  as  at  present  proposed,  was 
justly  and  properly  assessed.  It  had  been 
said,  that  the  estimates  were  large,  but 
they  were  not  larger  than  the  exigencies 
of  the  country  required;  on  this  subject  he 
was  inclined  to  trust  the  Government. 
Who  could  be  so  well  informed  as  to  the 
relations  of  this  country,  with  foreign 
Powers,  and  the  relations  of  foreign 
Powers  among  themselves,  as  the  Govern- 
ment ?  When  the  budget  was  originally 
proposed,  ho  felt  that  the  noblo  i^ord 
might  be  aoquaintoil  witli  circumstances 


which  could  not  be  known  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  generally,  and  which 
it  would  be  his  duty  not  to  communicate  to 
the  House;  he  had,  therefore,  at  that  time 
been  of  opinion,  that  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  the  estimates  he  should,  in  a 
great  measure,  confide  in  the  wisdom  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government;  and  subse- 
quent events  had  not  led  him  to  change 
his  opinion.  He  was  not  inclined  to  repose 
blind  confidence  in  any  Government;  but 
he  called  upon  those  who  cavilled  at  the 
estimates,  to  remember  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  be  acquainted  with  circum- 
stances which  were  necessarily  unknown 
to  them,  and  he  thought  that  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  were  opposed  to  the  esti- 
mates, if  they  did  not  place  confidence  in 
the  Government,  ought  at  once  to  pursue 
a  manly  course,  and  propose  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence.  He  could  not  understand  how 
hon.  Gentlemen  could  give  their  support  to 
the  Government,  and  yet  withhold  their 
confidence  from  them.  He  would  appeal  to 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  opposed  the  es- 
timates; he  would  appeal  to  the  humblest 
taxpayer  in  the  kingdom,  and  would  ask 
him  if  he  wished  to  see  the  nation  in  such 
a  position  as  to  force  her  to  appeal  to  the 
mercy  of  any  other  nation  ?  What  they 
had  to  consider,  therefore,  was,  what  was 
to  be  done  under  existing  circumstances, 
not  what  had  produced  the  existing  state 
of  circumstances.  One  hon.  Gentleman 
had  stated  that  he  would  trust  the  Navy, 
but  he  objected  to  any  augmentation  of  the 
Army.  No  one  could  put  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  Navy  than  did  he  (Mr.  Tur- 
ner); no  one  could  entertain  a  greater  ob- 
jection to  a  large  standing  Army  than  he 
did,  if  the  Army  were  kept  up  for  purposes 
of  aggression;  but  he  had  no  objection  to 
an  Army  sufficiently  strong  to  defend  the 
country  and  the  colonial  empire — therefore 
he  had  no  intention  of  opposing  the  Go- 
vernment on  the  ground  either  that  the  in- 
come-tax was  wrong  in  principle,  or  that 
the  estimates  were  too  large.  He  re- 
gretted, however,  to  be  obliged  to  make 
the  declaration  that  he  could  not  give  Her 
Majesty's  Government  his  support  on  the 
present  occasion.  After  mature  consid- 
eration of  the  subject,  he  felt  unable  to 
bring  his  mind  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  income-tax,  as  it  at  present 
stood,  was  not  justly  and  equitably  as-^ 
sessed.  What  were  the  sources  of  income? 
They  might  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
first,  incomes  derived  from  realised  pro- 
perty;   secondly,    incomes  detived  from 
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trade;  thirdly,  incomes  derived  from  pro- 
fessions. First,  as  to  incomes  derived 
from  realised  'property.  That  income  was 
derived  wholly  from  capital,  and  was  totally 
unconnected  with  any  labour  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  who  received  it.  Income 
derived  from  trade  was  the  result  not  of 
the  investment  of  capital  alone;  it  was  the 
combined  effort  of  the  labour  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  of  the  investment  of  his  capital. 
Professional  incomes  were  derived  solely 
from  labour.  Now,  he  would  ask  the 
House  if  it  were  a  just  principle  of  taxa- 
tion that  incomes  derived  from  labour 
wholly,  or  in  part,  should  be  subjected  to 
the  same  burdens  as  incomes  derived  solely 
from  realised  property  ?  It  was  one  of 
the  first  principles  of  taxation  not  to  tax 
industry,  not  to  tax  labour,  not  to  tax 
trade.  Now,  the  income-tax  did  tax  la- 
hour,  did  tax  industry,  did  tax  trade.  A 
tax  on  incomes  derived  from  professions 
was  a  tax  on  labour,  and  on  labour  alone. 
He  did  not  mean  to  contend  that  it  was 
just  that  incomes  derived  from  trades  or 
from  professions  should  be  exempted  from 
their  just  share  of  taxation;  but  he  would 
contend  that  it  was  not  just  that  these  two 
classes  of  income  should  be  subjected  to 
the  same  rate  of  taxation  as  income  de- 
rived from  invested  property.  Suppose 
the  case  of  a  person  deriving  an  income  of 
10,000?.  a  year  from  landed  property.  He 
paid  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  his  income,  and 
after  the  payment  of  the  tax  the  property 
producing  that  income  passed  untouched 
to  his  posterity;  but  the  man  who  derived 
10,0007.  a  year  from  a  trade  or  a  profes- 
sion paid  the  same  amount  of  tax,  and 
what  remained  to  his  family  was  only  the 
amount  he  had  earned  after  deducting  the 
tax,  and  his  income  died  with  him.  The 
professional  man  was  in  truth  called  upon 
to  work  ten  days  in  every  year  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation,  for  the  tax  took 
from  him  the  proceeds  of  ten  days*  la- 
bour, and  after  having  so  worked,  he 
was  in  no  better  condition  than  the  man 
deriving  a  similar  income  from  invested 
property,  who  had  not  worked  at  all  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation.  He  therefore  con- 
tended that  the  tax  did  not  press  equally 
on  the  different  classes  on  whom  it  was  as- 
sessed. It  had  been  contended,  that  if 
this  tax  were  not  thus  levied  on  incomes 
derived  from  trade  or  professions,  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
faith  with  the  public  creditor.  He  would 
not  willingly  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith ; 


but  he  did  not  think  he  -was  guilty  of  any 
breach  of  faith  with  the  public  creditor  in 
opposing  a  system  of  taxation  which  pressed 
unjustly  upon  incomes  derived  from  labour. 
If  the  tax  were  so  modified  as  not  to  press 
unfairly  upon  incomes  derived  from  labour, 
if  it  could  be  so  modified  as  to  be  levied 
upon  just  and  equitable  principles,  he 
would  not  oppose  it.  But  it  had  been  said, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  equalise  this  tax. 
He  admitted  that  it  would  be  so  if  they 
applied  only  one  principle  to  the  assess^ 
ment  of  this  tax;  but  he  contended,  that  in 
the  assessment  of  it  upon  incomes  derived 
from  different  sources,  they  should  adopt 
different  principles.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  a  person  deriving  an  income 
from  a  Long  Annuity,  or  from  a  leasehold 
property.  The  whole  of  his  annual  receipts 
ceuld  not  fairly  be  considered  as  income : 
one  portion  was  income,  and  another  por- 
tion was  a  return  of  the  capital  invested; 
so  that  by  imposing  the  income-tax  upon 
incomes  derived  from  annuities,  or  from 
leasehold  properties,  at  the  same  rate  as 
they  imposed  it  upon  incomes  derived  from 
real  property,  they  were,  in  fact,  taxing, 
not  income  only,  but  capital  likewise.  Why 
did  they  not  calculate  the  value  of  the  life 
income  as  property,  and  assess  the  tax  in 
this  manner  upon  the  just  value  of  the  life 
income  ?  This  was  done  every  day  in  the 
case  of  the  legacy  duty,  where  the  duty 
was  assessed  upon  life-annuities  left  to  in- 
dividuals. Why  could  not  the  same  prin- 
ciple be  applied  to  the  income-tax;  and  as 
to  incomes  derived  from  trades  and  profes- 
sions, an  allowance  might  be  made  for  life- 
insurance,  and  such  incomes  be  thus  put 
on  the  footing  of  property,  or  at  all  events 
a  reasonable  allowance  should  be  made  for 
labour.  He  did  not  desire  to  see  the  re- 
venue diminished;  but  he  thought  the  de- 
ficiency which  would  arise  from  the  fair  ad- 
justment of  the  tax  should  be  supplied  by 
throwing  a  greater  burden  on  the  larger 
incomes.  He  could  not  see  on  what  princi- 
ple it  was  that  those  who  received  a  larger 
amount  of  income  should  not  pay  a  larger 
amount  of  tax.  He  could  not  see  why 
some  graduated  scale  should  not  be  intro- 
duced into  the  assessment  of  the  income- 
tax.  He  knew  the  danger  he  incurred  by 
advocating  this  proposition.  Ho  knew  that 
a  very  high  authority  (Mr.  M'Culloch)  con- 
sidered the  proposition  so  absurd  that  he 
had  said  that  none  but  a  savage  could  be 
found  to  advocate  it.  Now,  he  did  not 
think  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  savage;  and  when  he 
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fiions,  even  from  those  who  had  in  the  first 
instance  opposed  the  tax,  that  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  it  was  considered  ad- 
visable the  tax  should  be  continued  rather 
than  that  Government  should  resort  to  a 
new  and  untried   system   of  taxation  to 
make  up  the   deficiency  in  the  national 
finances.     He  was  one  who  had  originally 
opposed  the  income-tax,  and  at  the  present 
moment  he  was  not  more  enamoured  of  the 
tax  than  ho  was  at  the  time  it  was  first 
suggested.    He  felt  that  an  income-tax  in 
a  time  of  peace  would,  sooner  or  later, 
from  its  unpopularity,  hazard  the  existence 
of  our  revenue  at  a  period  when  the  coun- 
try, struggling  to  emerge  from  difficulty 
and  embarrassment,  had  occasion  to  put 
forth  all  her  undiminished  financial  re- 
sources.    In  1845,  when  the  renewal  of 
the  tax  was  proposed,  his    opinion    was 
modified,  for,  on  consideration  of  all  cir- 
cumstances, he  felt  there  would  be  less 
difficulty  in  continuing  the  tax,  than  in  im- 
posing other  taxes  to  meet  anticipated  de- 
ficiency.   He  found  at  the  same  time  there 
was  a  greater  general  acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  this  country  in  this 
tax  than  he  expected.     He  found  the  re- 
ductions of  the  late  Ministry  were  greatly 
approved  of;  and  he  voted  with  the  late 
Government  when  the  question  of  remit- 
ting the  tax  was*  put,  because  he  conceived 
it  would  be  the  best  means  of  carrying  out 
and  supporting  the  system  of  commercial 
reform  which  had  been  entered  upon.    On 
those  grounds  he  and  others  withdrew  their 
opposition,  and  supported  the  right  lion. 
.Baronet  then  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry. 
But  if  this  course  was  proper  in  1845,  it 
was  still  more  incumbent  on  him  to  pursue 
it  now.     It  had  been  said,  in  reference  to 
the  policy  of  the  remission  of  duties  which 
had  taken  place,  that  it  had  been  attended 
with  disappointment.     It  was  said  that  we 
were  in  a  state  of  general  commercial  de- 
pression, and  that  this  circumstance,  with- 
out connecting  it  with  the  reduction  of  du- 
ties, was  sufficient  to  show  the  mistakes  of 
fi-ee  trade.    Now,  he  did  not  agree  in  this 
view  of  the  case.     If  the  springs  of  indus- 
try had  not  been  relieved  by  the  remission 
of  duties,  the  country  would  have  been  in  a 
far  worse  condition  than  it  was  at  present. 
He  heartily   rejoiced  that  the  calamities 
which  had  befallen  this  country  had  found 
the  country  engaged  in  measures  of  com- 
mercial reform;  because  it  was  this  cir- 
cumstance that  enabled  us  to  supply  those 
extraordinary  losses  and  deficiencies  which 
sudden  calamity  had  occasioned.  He  should 


consider  it  a  misfortune  of  no  ordinary  kind' 
if,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  the  House  should  agree  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  and  refuse  to 
put  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  on  that 
safe  and  secure  foundation  which  the  in- 
come-tax for  three  years  longer  alone  could 
place  them.  His  impression  was,  that  the 
great  point  was  to  increase  the  income-tax 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  year 
within  the  year.  Any  other  determination 
was  calculated,  especially  in  the  commer- 
cial classes  of  the  community,  to  excite 
feelings  of  apprehension  and  alarm;  and 
he  said  that  if  that  should  be  followed  up 
by  an  expression  of  opinion  of  the  House 
that  they  would  be  satisfied,  without  re- 
quiring the  Government  to  bring  forward 
new  taxes  as  a  substitute  for  the  income- 
tax,  so  to  leave  the  finances  of  the  country, 
that  not  only  within  the  year  we  should 
not  be  able  to  meet  the  deficiencies,  but 
that  even  on  an  average  of  years  we  should 
not  have  placed  the  finances  in  such  a  si- 
tuation that  we  could  fairly  say  there  was 
a  probable  hope  and  expectation  we  had 
taken  measures  to  make  the  income  equal 
to  the  expenditure,  consternation  would,  he 
believed,  ensue.  In  his  opinion  there  was 
no  more  false  economy  could  be  pursued 
than  to  take  steps  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  shaking  the  credit  of  the  country; 
and,  therefore,  if  the  House  agreed  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  little  as 
they  might  desire  it,  this  result  would  fol- 
low— that  the  effect  of  their  vote  would  be 
to  shake  the  confidence  of  commercial  men 
at  home,  and  the  credit  of  the  country 
abroad.  It  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  support  the  confidence  and  the  credit  of 
the  country  at  this  moment — ^he  heartily 
desired  peace,  and  he  should  have  no  fears 
for  its  continuance  so  long  as  they  remain- 
ed undisturbed;  but  he  could  not  look 
abroad  and  notice  what  was  passing  with- 
out seeing  the  necessity  for  union;  and« 
being  awake  to  the  misfortune  of  having 
even  the  semblance  of  disunion  on  this 
subject,  while  the  House  might  fairly  in- 
sist on  the  most  rigid  economy  being  prac- 
tised, and  that  the  expenditure  should  be 
cut  down  to  the  lowest  possible' scale,  he 
hoped  at  the  same  time  they  would  see 
that  it  was  necessary  to  support  the  char- 
acter and  credit  of  the  country.  The  hon* 
Member  for  Worcester  had  given  a  pecu- 
liar reason  why  he  should  vote  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  tax  for  one  year  rather 
than  three  years — that  this  was  the  only 
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way  of  obtaining  a  revision  of  our  system 
of  taxation.  It  was,  however,  easy  to  use 
Buch  an  argument.  No  doubt  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  have  our  system  of  taxation  re- 
viewed; we  had  already  some  portion  of 
our  system  revised  —  the  alteration  in 
the  customs  duties,  for  instance,  had 
been  of  advantage  to  the  Customs;  other 
portions  of  our  fiscal  system  would  be 
reviewed  in  due  time.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  already  intimated 
that  he  was  engaged  in  considering  the 
stamp  and  excise  duties.  Let  the  system 
of  taxation  by  all  means  be  considered, 
and  considered  calmly,  and  at  the  proper 
opportunity.  But  to  throw  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  our  finances  into  confusion  for  the 
chances  of  a  revison  of  taxation,  on  new 
principles  which  few  or  none  understood, 
would  be,  under  present  circumstances, 
little  short  of  a  criminal  act  of  indiscre- 
tion. The  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  his 
opinion  as  to  what  he  termed  the  prostrate 
condition  and  fallen  fortunes  of  the  coun- 
try. He  (Mr.  Labouchere)  did  not  deny 
that  we  had  laboured  under  great  calami- 
ties, and  that  all  classes  suffered  in  conse- 
quence. It  was  impossible  that  such  a 
year  of  commercial  embarrassment  and 
loss  should  pass  over  without  leaving 
traces  of  devastation  behind.  But  then 
there  was  nothing  in  the  present  state  of 
the  country,  in  his  opinion,  which  ought 
to  inspire  despondency  or  despair.  He 
was  satisfied  we  required  but  union  and 
political  tranquillity  at  home  for  the  coun- 
try again  to  spring  forward  in  the  race  of 
prosperity,  and  for  all  traces  of  recent 
calamity  to  pass  away  like  clouds.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  compared  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  for  the  last  year  only 
with  the  preceding  period ;  but  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  truth  it  was  necessary  to 
take  a  wider  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  to 
see  the  spring  which  the  country  made  in 
wealth  and  prosperity  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  He  had  obtained  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  an  estimate  of  the  produce 
of  the  income-tax,  and  the  property  which 
it  represented  in  1815,  and  this  he  had 
compared  with  the  latest  return  he  could 
obtam  —  namely,  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
perty and  income-tax,  and  the  property 
it  represented  in  the  years  1842  and  1843^ 
It  was  astonishing  to  see  how  greatly  the 
resources  and  wealth  of  the  country  had 
increased  during  the  interval.  Before  he 
read  the  return  he  would  just  notice  that 
in  1815  the  income-tax  took  in  all  incomes 
above  50/.  In  the  latter  period  of  1842  all 


incomes  below  150  ^  were  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  the  tax.  In  addition  to 
these  two  circumstances,  the  House  must 
recollect  that  a  depreciated  currency  exist- 
ed, whereas  the  reverse  was  the  case  in 
1842;  and  then  he  had  no  doubt  they 
would  be  surprised  at  the  indications  of 
increased  wealth  and  prosperity  which  the 
result  presented.  Schedule  A,  as  the 
House  were  aware,  contained  the  amount 
of  real  property  returned  as  liable  to  the 
income-tax.  In  1814  and  1815,  in  round 
numbers,  the  amount  was  60,000,000?. 
In  1842  and  1843  the  amount  of  real 
property  was  94,000,000?.     In  Schedule 

B,  which  represented  the  property  of  oc- 
cupiers of  land  in  1814  and  1815,  the 
amount  was  38.000.000?.  In  1842  and 
1843  it  was  43,000,000?.     In  Schedule 

C,  which  related  to  property  in  the  public 
funds,  there  was  a  falling-off;  but  this 
sort  of  property  afforded  no  indication  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  country :  the  amount 
in  1815  was  31.000,000?.;  in  1843  it  was 
27,000,000?.  This  falling-off  was  owing 
to  various  circumstances  which  it  was  not 
necessary  more  particularly  to  specify. 
The  third  and  fourth  return  afforded  the 
most  remarkable  instance  of  increase.  It 
was  under  Schedule  D  that  the  profits  on 
trades  and  professions  were  rated.  In 
1814  the  amount  was  35,886,000?.  In 
1842,  62,344,000?.;  that  was  to  say,  in  a 
period  of  little  more  than  twenty-seven 
years  the  profits  of  trade  in  this  country 
had  very  nearly  doubled.  The  last  sche- 
dule had  reference  to  salaries,  public  and 
private.  A  diminution  was  here  to  be  no- 
ticed. In  1815  it  was  13,642,000?.;  in 
1842  it  was  10,195,000/.  The  total 
amount  assessed  to  the  property-tax  in 
1815,  including  all  incomes  above  50?.^ 
was  179,000,000?.  In  1842,  after  ex- 
cluding all  incomes  under  150?.,  it  had 
augmented  to  240,000,000?.  It  was  im- 
possible to  give  a  more  convincing  and 
striking  proof  of  the  steady  increase  which 
the  country  had  made  in  financial  and 
commercial  greatness.  It  must  also  be 
recollected  that  during  this  period  no  less 
than  53,000,000?.  of  taxation  had  been  re- 
pealed. The  amount  of  additional  taxation 
during  the  same  period  was  13,782,000?., 
which  left  a  balance  of  taxes  repealed  over 
taxes  imposed  since  1815  of  39,777,000?. 
He  would  not  trouble  the  House  at  any 
great  length  on  this  subject,  except  again 
to  state  he  should  sincerely  regret  that  the 
House  came  to  any  vote  on  the  present 
occasion  which  would  show  an  indisposition 
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on  their  part  to  support  the  finances  of  the 
country  on  a  secure  and  satisfactory  basis. 
The  House  would  recollect  what  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  stated,  that  two  courses  might 
be  proposed.  The  first  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  other  the  Government  still 
adhered  to.  This  was  a  course  in  which 
the  House  was  bound  to  support  the  pres- 
ent Government,  or  any  other  Government 
entrusted  with  the  affairs  of  the  country; 
for  it  was  the  only  one  by  which  the  pub- 
lic income  could  be  made  at  present  to 
meet  the  expenditure  of  the  county.  No 
man  ought  to  make  a  confident  prediction 
with  regard  to  the  future  income  or  expen- 
diture of  this  country.  He  could  only 
judge  by  things  as  they  were  at  present. 
All  he  would  say  was,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  endeavoured,  in  submitting  this 
financial  proposal  to  the  House,  to  place 
upon  the  country  as  little  as  possible  in 
the  way  of  taxation  as  was  consistent  with 
their  duty  to  the  public  faith  and  the  effi- 
cient service  of  the  country  itself.  He  did 
not  believe  that  the  Government  could 
safely  propose,  or  the  House  safely  adopt, 
the  proposal  of  his  hon.  Friend;  and, 
therefore,  he  hoped  that  the  House  would 
by  a  large  majority  that  night  show  a  de- 
termination to  endeavour  at  all  events, 
and  at  all  hazards,  to  place  the  finances  of 
the  country  on  a  safe  tootmg. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  speech 
which  he  had  just  made  in  favour  of  the 
renewal  of  the  income-tax,  had  quoted  from 
a  paper  before  him,  and  stated  the  quantity 
of  taxation  which  was  levied  under  Schedule 
E  in  1814,  when  the  income-tax  extended 
to  all  incomes  of  501.  or  upwards.  He 
showed  conclusively  to  the  House  that  the 
tax  brought  3,000,0002.  less  then  than  it 
did  at  present,  when  it  extended  only  to 
incomes  of  1502.  and  upwards  ;  but  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  so  little  in 
defence  of  the  tax  itself  that  he  (Mr.  Os- 
borne) was  tempted  to  remind  the  House 
of  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said 
in  1842.  He  found  that  upon  that  occa- 
sion the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  thus 
expressed  himself  :— 

"  I  have  never  met  with  any  statesman,  or 
any  one  experienced  in  political  affairs,  who  did 
not  declare  that  the  imposition  of  such  a  tax 
was  most  objeotionahle,  and,  above  all,  should  be 
avoided  in  time  of  peace/' 

And  he  went  on  to  say — 

**  Before  I  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  an 
income-tax,  alien  as  it  is  to  the  feelings  of  the 
country,*  I  must  hazard  every  other  scheme." 


He  begged  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man why  he  was  not  then  prepared  to 
•*  hazard  every  other  scheme,"  and  why  he 
did  not  attempt  to  try  one,  when,  on  a  late 
occasion,  he  gave  his  support  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cockermouth,  who  proposed  a 
modification  of  this  tax?  [Mr.  Labou- 
CHERE  :  I  beg  to  state  that  I  never  sup- 
ported it.]  That  was  not  the  question. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not,  as  he 
said,  unwilling  to  see  some  modification  of 
it.  [Mr.  Labouchere  :  I  did  not  vote  for 
it.  1  was  not  even  present.]  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  vote  for  it,  perhaps, 
but  he  did  not  vote  against  it;  and  there-* 
fore  he  might  fairly  draw  the  inference 
that  he  was  not  opposed  to  it.  The  whole 
question  had  been  very  clearly  put  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth, 
and  summarily  dismissed  on  the  ground 
that  a  graduated  scale  like  the  one  pro- 
posed could  not  be  easily  applied.  It  was 
true  that  it  might  not  be  possible  to  com- 
pute the  amount  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
system  with  mathematical  accuracy;  but 
were  they  not  to  attempt  to  adopt  some 
provision  which  should  make  the  measure 
more  palatable  ?  A  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  got  up  and  told  them  that  all 
taxes  were  unequal  in  their  operation;  he 
would  tell  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Government,  if  such  were  the  case,  to 
make  a  complete  revision  of  all  the  taxa- 
tion so  as  to  make  the  pressure  more 
equal.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  come 
forward  in  the  shape  of  a  handicapper  to 
the  tax;  he  says  that  the  pressure  on  one 
point  might  be  relieved  by  the  absence  of 
pressure  somewhere  else.  On  such  a  prin- 
ciple as  that  a  racehorse  could  be  handi- 
capped until  he  became  a  mere  donkey. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  adverted  to  Mr. 
Pitt.  Ho  seemed  to  forget,  that  when 
Mr.  Pitt  proposed  an  income-tax,  the  coun- 
try was  waging  a  war  for  its  very  exist- 
ence. He  had  always  understood,  since 
he  had  been  a  Member  of  that  House, 
that  the  income-tax  was  essentially  a  war 
tax;  he  had  heard  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man expressing  that  opinion,  and  de- 
nouncing the  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  T  am  worth,  by  the  assertion 
that  this  tax  ought  expressly  to  be  kept 
for  the  emergency  of  a  war.  The  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  were  now  supporting  the 
tax  started  upon  that  occasion,  like  the 
notes  of  a  pianoforte,  and  denounced  it  as 
a  war  tax.    In  1842,  the  right  hon.  Qon- 
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ileman  voted  for  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  moved  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  city  of  London : — 

"  Considering  the  rarious  means  which  exist 
of  supplying  the  present  deficiency,  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  this  Honso  that  the  renewal  of  a  tax,  un- 
constitutional in  its  character  and  unequal  in  its 
pressure,  and  which  has  always  heen  considered 
exclusively  as  a  financial  reserve  for  the  nation  in 
time  of  war,  is  not  called  for  by  public  necessityi 
and  is  not,  therefore  desirable." 

He  (Mr.  Osborne)  would  ask  the  House 
what  was  the  nation  to  do  in  time  of  emer- 
gency if  a  tax  which  had  always  been  ex- 
clusively reserved  for  time  of  war,  were 
placed  on  in  time  of  peace?  Let  the 
House  take  some  review  of  the  history  of 
this  tax.  In  the  year  1798  Mr.  Pitt  pro- 
posed an  income-tax,  which,  according  to 
the  quotations  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Coventry,  must,  indeed,  have  been  a 
perfect  tax.  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  had  had  a 
graduated  scale  from  2002.  to  602.  (and 
had  they  not  a  graduated  scale  if  they 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  tax 
everybody  whose  income  was  under  1502.?) 
In  1802,  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  the  tax 
was  abolished;  and  in  1803  it  was  again 
imposed,  and  in  1806  it  was  increased. 
On  that  occasion  Mr.  Tierney  said  there 
was  no  instance  of  such  a  tax  being  im- 
posed since  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  when 
it  was  known  as  Lord  Mortimer's  dilemma, 
that  nobleman  having  argued  that  those 
who  lived  economically  had  something 
which  might  be  taxed,  and  that  those  who 
lived  extravagantly  had  something  which 
might  be  taxed,  and  that,  therefore,  all 
parties  should  be  taxed.  In  1816,  whei^ 
the  tax  was  denounced  in  the  loudest  terms 
as  being  unnecessary  in  time  of  peace, 
what  did  the  House  do  ?  Although  it  was 
the  strongest  Government  of  which  they 
had  any  instance,  except  that  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Tani worth,  the  House 
decided  that  the  tax  should  not  be  imposed 
in  the  time  of  peace.  They  had  been  told 
that  the  credit  of  the  country  was  shaken; 
but  the  Government  went  on  as  usual,  and 
even  about  that  time  contrived  to  give  up 
part  of  the  malt-tax,  about  which  some 
outcry  was  raised.  Before  coming  to  any 
discussion  on  this  question,  the  House 
should  deliberate  upon  the  system  of  direct 
or  indirect  taxation.  On  that  point  he  had 
never  heard  any  discussion  since  he  had 
sat  in  that  House.  The  tax  was  smuggled 
through  the  House  at  that  time  without 
afformng  the  Members  any  opportunity  of 
discttsaiiig  the  question  of  direct  taxation. 


One  of  the  most  eloquent  Members  of  tiie 
Government  opposed  the  tax  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  most  dangerous  inroad  on  the 
financial  system  of  the  country.     He  said 
it  was  a  badge  of  slavery  to  submit  to  an 
income-tax,  and  warned  the  House  that  if 
the  tax  were  imposed  it  would  eventually 
lead  to  the  application  of  the  sponge.     In 
imposing  the  income-tax,  the  right  hon. 
Member  for   Tamworth  had  stated  that 
every  man  whose  income  rendered    him 
liable  to    its   operation  would    gain  the 
amount  he  was  taxed  out  of  the  saving  in 
the  articles  from  which  he  had  removed 
the  duty.    That  at  least  was  some  removal 
of  the  annoyance  of  this  unfair  system. 
He  would  not  then  enter  into  any  argu-< 
ment  or  discussion  on  the  subject  of  direct 
or  direct  taxation;  but  he  felt  that  if  the 
tax  in  its  present  shape  were  imposed,  it 
would  give  a  decided  blow  to  the  principle 
of  direct  taxation.     When  they  lumped 
terminable  annuities  with  pei-petual  ones, 
could  the  system  be  called  just?     When 
they  took  a  physician  who  was  making 
5,0002.  per  annum,  and  who  could  at  most 
dispose  of  that  at  five  years'  purchase, 
and  a  man  with  a  fee-simple  property  of 
that  amount,  which  he  could  sell  at  twenty- 
five  years'  purchase,  the  efiect  produced 
on  the  public  mind  was  certainly  unfavour- 
able to  direct  taxation;  and  any  Gentleman 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  direct  taxation 
would,  in  voting  for  this  plan  in  its  pre- 
sent shape,  take  the  means  of  all  others 
most  likely  to  make  it  unpopular.     There 
was  another  question  which  the  House  was 
bound  to  consider.     They  were  informed 
that  the  great  cotton  spinners  were  paying 
the  wages  of  their  operatives,  not  from 
their  profits   but  from  their  capital:  the 
whole  commercial  system  had  received  a 
check,  and,  at  a  time  like  this,  the  Govern- 
ment asked  for  an  increase  of  this  tax  to 
5  per  cent,   and  when  that  was  perempto- 
rily denied  they  asked  for  a  contmuance  of 
the  tax  at  3  per  cent.     But  they  would  find 
that  the  country  was  almost  as  strongly 
opposed  to  the  present  proposition.     He 
found  that  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
the  city  of  London  expressed  himself  very 
strongly  against  the  income-tax  in  1842; 
and  he  (Mr.  Osborne)  would  beg  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen to  recollect  that  in  that  year  the 
country  was  not  in  nearly  so  depressed  a 
state  as  it  was  at  present.     In  1842,  said 
the   noble  Lord   (Lord  J.   Kussell),   the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  commercial  em- 
barrassment, and  to  pass  an  income-tax  at 
such  a  period  must  naturally  be  extremely 
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prejudicial  to  persons  engaged  in  trade; 
and,  said  the  noble  Lord — 

'*  You  cannot  add  embarrassment  to  individuals 
without  adding  embarrassment  to  the  nation  col- 
lectively." 

Now,  surely  if  that  argument  appeared 
good  to  the  noble  Lord  in  1842,  what  right 
had  he  to  come  down  to  the  House  in  1848 
and  propose  this  tax  ?  The  hon.  Member, 
for  argument  the  other  night,  had  brought 
forward  an  argument  to  meet  the  state- 
ment that  this  tax  was  unpopular  through- 
out the  country.  He  said  that  the  fact  of 
the  labouring  classes  having  made  no  ob- 
jection to  it,  showed  that  in  their  opinion  it 
did  not  press  upon  them.  Now,  he  would 
ask  the  hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  said 
that  seriously  ?  Why,  the  labouring  classes 
knew  very  well  how  heavily  this  tax  pressed 
upon  them — they  knew  very  well  that  this 
tax  caused  masters  to  discharge  their  ser- 
vants. And  he  had  other  authorities  for 
saying  that  this  tax  pressed  heavily  upon 
the  industrious  classes.  He  found  that  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  express- 
ed himself  in  1842  to  the  following  effect — 

"  No  one  could  fail  to  see  that  the  effect  of  this 
income-tax  would  be  to  drive  capital  from  this 
country,  and,  therefore,  the  argument  of  those 
who  contended  that  the  tax  would  not  affect  the 
working  classes  could  not  be  maintained.  For 
those  reasons  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  this  odious 
tax  his  most  determined  opposition." 

Well,  now  he  found  another  Member  of 
the  Government,  the  Secretary  at  War 
(Mr.  Maule),  who  at  that  time  spoke  most 
strongly  against  the  income-tax.  He  de- 
nounced the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms :  he 
said — 

**  Let  me  warn  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  this 
income-tax,  if  passed  now,  will  produce  a  reac- 
tion which  will  be  injurious  not  merely  to  the 
Government,  but  to  the  stability  and  peace  of 
this  country." 

The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  city 
of  London  expressed  himself  to  the  same 
effect.  And  he  found  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Tamworth  was 
also  of  the  same  opinion  in  1833,  for  he 
said  that  he  very  much  doubted  whether  a 
tax  upon  income  would  not  injure  the 
working  classes,  as  it  would  most  probably 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  funds 
employed  in  the  promotion  and  encourage- 
ment of  industry.  The  Government  would 
find  that  the  working  classes  knew  how 
their  interests  were  affected  by  this  tax. 
Why  could  not  the  Government  move  that 
this  subject  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
Qiittee,  by  whom  the  tax  could  It^e  fairly 


revised  and  readjusted?  They  referred 
the  current  estimates  to  Select  Commit- 
tees; but  the  country  at  large  would  be 
much  better  satisfied  by  their  referring  the 
whole  system  of  taxation  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, who  would  report  thereon  to  the 
House.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Taunton  (Mr.  Labouchere) 
had  talked  a  gi*eat  deal  about  the  enor- 
mous wealth  of  this  country,  and  in  sup- 
port of  his  arguments  he  quoted  statistics, 
and  compared  1814  with  1836.  Well,  it 
might  be  very  true  that  we  were  increas- 
ing in  wealth;  but  let  any  hon.  Gentleman 
turn  to  the  abstract  which  was  moved  for 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Kipon,  and  compare  what  had  taken 

?lace  with  reference  to  the  estimates  from 
828  to  1848.  He  found  that,  when  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon 
was  in  office — and  he  must  say  he  did  not 
think  this  country  had  ever  been  duly  sen- 
sible of  that  right  hon.  Gentleman's  merits 
and  public  services — ^he  found  that  when 
he  was  in  office  the  general  estimates 
amounted  to  14,620,487Z.,  whereas  they 
had  now  swelled  to  23,315,000^.  Various 
plans  had  been  recommended  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  in  office  to  remedy  the 
present  financial  state  of  the  country.  He 
(Mr.  Osborne)  thought  that  it  was  high 
time  for  the  country  to  insist  that  we 
should  have  a  cheaper  Government.  It 
was  high  time  to  abolish  that  system  of 
nepotism,  whereby  great  offices  were  re- 
served, and  given  to  the  sons  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  this  country.  Let  the  House 
consider  that  ridiculous  exhibition  which 
this  country  had  to  pay  1,500,000?.  for 
every  year — he  meant  the  slave-trade  squa- 
dron on  the  African  coast,  which  was  worse 
than  useless.  He  was  surprised  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  had  with- 
drawn his  Motion  with  respect  to  legacy 
and  probate  duty,  for  he  found  that  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
in  1842  complained  of  the  present  state  of 
the  law  in  that  respect.  In  that  year  the 
noble  Lord  said — 

"  There  is  a  proposition  based  upon  sounder 
arguments,  a  tax  vrhich  seems  to  be  fairer,  better, 
more  just  than  an  income-tax  —  I  mean  a  tax 
upon  the  succession  of  property.  If,  on  the 
ground  of  necessity,  you  must  have  an  additional 
tax,  I  cannot  see  the  reason  why  such  a  tax  should 
not  be  adopted  in  preference  to  an  income-tax.'" 

Why,  then,  did  not  the  noble  Lord  now 
come  before  the  House  in  a  similar  spirit* 
and  propose  ihe  imposition  of  legacy  and 
probate  duty?  In  1845,  the  noble  Lord 
advocated  a  modification  and  readjustment 
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of  this  tax.  He  asked  him,  then,  how  we 
eoold  now  come  down  to  the  House  and 

Sropose  a  tax  which  he  and  his  followers 
enounced  in  1842?  He  knew  it  had  heen 
said  that  this  tax  would  he  carried  hj  a 
large  majority;  and  in  support  of  that  state- 
ment a  reason  had  heen  given  which  he, 
for  one,  could  not  helieve.  It  had  heen 
Bud  that  the  Irish  Memhers  would  vote 
for  the  imposition  of  this  tax.  He  should 
be  exceedingly  astonished  if  the  Irish 
Members  were  so  blind  to  their  own  inte- 
rests— so  blind  to  the  consequences  of  their 
own  votes— ["  Oh,  oh! "] — as  to  vote  for  the 
imposition  of  this  tax.  Be  had  heard  a  very 
symptomatic  **  Oh!"  proceed  from  an  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  evidently  made  up  his 
mind  to  support  the  Government  at  all 
hazard;  but  he  begged  to  remind  that  hon. 
Gentleman,  as  well  as  those  Irish  Members 
who  intended  to  vote  for  this  tax,  that  the 
great  leader  of  Ireland,  who  was  now  no 
more,  expressed  a  very  strong  opinion 
upon  this  tax.  Mr.  O'ConneH's  opinion 
about  an  income-tax  was  this  : — 

"  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  trespassing  on  the 
time  of  the  House  if  X  enter  into  debate  on  a 
matter  so  exclusiToly  confined  to  England.  I 
raise  my  humble  voice,  and  will  give  my  decided 
vote  in  favour  of  justice  to  England.  I  have  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  in  bringing  forward 
an  income-tax  you  are  proposing  what  is  unjust 
to  the  people  of  England;  therefore  I  am  bound 
to  give  to  such  a  proposal  all  the  opposition  in 
my  power." 

But  thete  was  another  living  authority  of 
almost  eoual  weight;  and  what  said  he? — 

«*  Ot  all  the  Imposts  which  it  is  possible  for  per- 
verse ingenuity  to  devise,  an  income-tax  is  the 
most  prejudicial  to  the  interests,  offensive  to  the 
feelings,  abhorrent  to  the  religious  sentiments, 
and  revolting  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  English 
people." 

That  was  the  language  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Dungarvon 
(Mr.  Shell).  He  fully  participated  in  those 
sentiments.  But  there  was  also  another 
reason  why  he  thought  Irish  Members 
should  be  cautious  as  to  their  votes  on  this 
question.  They  must  recollect  that  in  the 
year  1842  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  imposed  an  additional  stamp  duty 
upon  Ireland,  which  was  more  than  equi- 
valent to  the  income-tax.  He  was  well 
convinced  that  if  the  Irish  Members  sup- 
ported this  tax,  their  English  brethren 
would  very  shortly,  with  a  sort  of  retaliat- 
ing spirit,  vote  in  favour  of  the  extension 
of  the  income-tax  to  Ireland. 

Sir  R.  peel  :  Sir,  I  think  it  is  im- 
possible, in  considering  the  question  whe- 


ther or  no  this  income-tax  shall  be  now 
continued  for  a  limited  time,  to  exclude 
altogether  a  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  tax  was  im- 
posed in  the  year  1842,  and  renewed  in 
the  year  1845;  and  I  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  me,  after  the  reflections  which  have 
been  cast  upon  this  tax  and  upon  the  mo* 
tives  and  conduct  of  those  who  proposed  it, 
to  vindicate  the  Government  by  which  it 
was  proposed,  and  to  vindicate  at  the  same 
time  that  House  of  Commons  which,  by 
immense  majorities  in  1842  and  1845, 
consented  to  the  original  imposition  and 
the  continuance  of  the  tax.  This  House 
of  Commons,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it 
which  did  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  last, 
must  have  a  strange  opinion  of  the  conduct 
of  their  predecessors ;  they  must  be  filled 
with  surprise  to  hear  that  it  was  possible 
for  a  Minister  to  persuade  the  House  of 
Commons  improperly  to  consent  to  the 
tax.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last 
says  that  this  tax  was  smuggled  through 
the  House  of  Commons.  **  Smuggled," 
indeed!  **  Smuggle*'  through  the  House 
an  income-tax  imposing  at  least  5,000,000/. 
a  year  upon  tbe  people  of  this  country! 
Sir,  I  say  if  you,  the  House  of  Commons, 
are  ashamed  of  your  vote,  rescind  it ;  if 
events  have  occurred  convincing  you  that 
that  policy  was  wrong,  alter  your  course; 
you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so;  it  would 
be  absurd,  as  I  have  said  before,  upon 
these  matters  of  economical  policy  to  ex- 
clude the  experience  you  have  had  in  the 
intervening  time;  but  it  is  a  gross  reflec- 
tion upon  that  House  of  Commons  which 
sanctioned  this  tax  to  insinuate  that  it  was 
"  smuggled  through  the  House ;"  and  it 
is  to  cast  an  injurious  imputation  upob 
those  who  proposed  it,  that  they  concealed 
the  real  motive  for  their  conduct,  and  had 
one  object  in  view  when  they  professed  an- 
other. By  overwhelming  majorities  in  1842 
tbat  tax  was  assented  to.  One  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, the  Member  for  Finsbury,  says 
that  he  was  fascinated ;  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  a  representative 
of  a  most  popular  constituency,  makes  the 
humiliating  avowal  that  he  permitted  a 
tax  imposing  the  payment  of  5,000,000?. 
in  time  of  peace  upon  the  people  of  this 
country,  not  upon  a  grave  deliberate  con- 
sideration of  the  merits  of  that  tax,  but 
because  he  was  fascinated  by  the  manner 
of  the  Minister.  Another  hon.  Member 
says  the  tax  was  **  smuggled  through  the 
House."  But  why  did  you  permit  a  tax 
of  this  kind  to  be  smuggled  through  the 
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House?  Sir,  I  will  oonvinoe  this  House 
of  Commons  that  there  never  was  an  im- 
putation more  ill-founded ;  that  there  were 
grave  considerations  of  commercial  and 
nancial  policy  which  induced  your  prede- 
cessors by  great  majorities  to  consent  to 
that  tax,  rather  than  to  impose  indirect 
taxation,  or  even  to  continue  it.  I  was 
appointed  to  office  in  1841.  Now,  this  1 
say,  that  as  to  anything  appearing  like  an 
invidious  contrast  between  the  acts  of  the 
late  Government  and  the  present,  or  that 
which  preceded  the  late  Government,  I 
utterly  disclaim  any  such  intention.  One 
of  my  motives  for  giving  a  cordial  support 
to  the  financial  proposition  of  the  present 
Government  is,  that  I  am  fully  sensible  of 
the  great  difficulties  with  which  they  have 
had  to  contend.  They  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  calamities  of  rare  occurrence, 
which  have  naturally,  by  their  effect,  dis- 
turbed both  the  commercial  and  financial 
policy  of  this  country;  but  1  must  state 
the  truth  in  vindication  of  the  late  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  majority  by  which 
the  tax  was  supported.  1  will  attempt  to 
state  it  from  memory,  without  troubling  the 
House  with  a  minute  reference  to  figures. 
In  1841  the  Government  with  which  I 
was  connected  succeeded  to  power.  There 
was  a  deficit  in  the  revenue  as  compared  to 
the  expenditure.  It  was  not  an  occasional 
and  casual  deficit.  In  1838  there  had  been 
a  deficit  I  think  nearly  to  the  amount  of 
1,800,000^.;  in  1839  there  was  a  deficit 
of  not  far  from  500.000?.;  in  1840  there 
was  a  deficit  again  of  1,500,000?. ;  in  1841 
there  was  a  deficit  of  2,400,000?.  My 
estimate  was,  that  if  no  great  financial 
effort  were  made,  and  if  the  estimates  con- 
tinued at  the  rate  in  1843  which  they  had 
ttood  at  in  1842,  there  would  be  a  deficit 
in  the  revenue  of  that  year — the  year  end- 
ing April  6,  .1843 — of  not  less  than 
2,600,000?.  On  that  day  there  would 
have  been  a  deficit,  the  accumulation  of 
deficit  of  five  successive  years,  of  not  less 
than  10,000,000?.  That  was  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country.  And  what  had 
taken  place  ?  When  the  House  of  Com- 
mons consented  to  a  measure  which  could 
only  be  objected  to  on  financial  grounds — 
I  mean  the  alteration  of  the  Post-office 
duty — when  they  consented  to  make  that 
financial  experiment,  and  to  incur  the  risk 
of  immediate  loss  of,  I  think,  nearly 
1,200.000?.,  the  House  pf  Commons  of 
that  day  professed  a  determination  to  sup- 
port the  public  credit,  and  declared  that 
they  would  hare  no  deficit.     The  right 
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hon.  Gentleman  the  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  fulfilment  of  that  pledge, 
proposed,  I  think,  in  1840,  that  5  per 
cent  should  be  added  to  the  then  existing 
duties  of  Customs  and  Excise,  and  10  per 
cent  to  the  then  rate  of  the  assessed  taxes. 
Now,  what  was  the  fact  presented  to  mo 
as  the  consequence  of  that  measure  ?  If 
I  recollect  right,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
estimated  that  the  5  per  cent,  upon  tho 
Customs  and  Excise  would  produce  nearly 
2,000,000?.,  above  1,900,000?.  I  believe; 
the  actual  increase,  so  far  from  being 
1,900,000?.,  was,  upon  the  most  favourable 
calculation,  not  more  than  700,000?.;  con-* 
sequently  there  was  a  deficiency,  compare 
ing  the  actual  produce  with  the  estimated 
produce,  of  not  less  than  1,300,000?.  But 
see  what  had  taken  place  with  regard  to 
the  assessed  taxes,  the  taxes  approaching 
more  nearly  to  direct  than  to  indirect  tax-* 
ation.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman's  e8ti-« 
mate,  I  think,  was  not  more  than  275,000?.» 
as  the  produce  of  his  10  per  cent  upoa 
the  assessed  taxes;  but  the  actual  produce 
was  above  300,000?.,  exceeding  oy  that 
amount  the  estimate  which  he  had  stated 
to  us.  There  was,  consequently,  the  evi- 
dence that  indirect  taxation,  that  is  to  say, 
that  species  of  indirect  taxation  which  is 
implied  in  a  regular  per  centage  upon  the 
articles  of  import,  had  completely  failed; 
whereas,  an  increase  of  that  taxation 
which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  direct  tax- 
ation had  completely  succeeded.  On  those 
grounds,  so  far  as  they  involved  financial 
considerations,  1  ask  the  House  whether 
or  no  it  was  prudent  to  resort  to  avowedly 
direct  taxation,  or  to  ask  for  that  increase 
of  revenue  which  all  admitted  to  be  advi- 
sable, through  the  renewal  of  the  duty  on 
salt,  or  on  leather,  or  on  any  of  those  ar- 
ticles on  which  the  duty  had  been  reduced. 
We  proposed  an  income-tax,  and  the 
House  approved  of  that  measure.  It  was 
not  "  smuggled  through;"  it  was  assented 
to  after  long  debate,  and  after  strenuous 
opposition,  with  a  deep  conviction  that  in- 
direct taxation  in  the  then  state  of  the 
country  offered  no  solution  of  your  diffionl-* 
ties.  But  there  were  commercial  as  well 
as  financial  considerations  which  recom- 
mended this  tax  to  the  House.  What  was 
your  commercial  position  in  the  year  of 
which  I  am  speaking  ?  There  existed 
complete  prohibitions  upon  the  import  of 
all  animals  that  formed  part  of  human  sub- 
sistence. No  cow,  no  sheep,  no  bullock, 
could  be  introduced ;  there  was  absolute 
prohibition.    What  were  the  duties  upon: 
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odiar  uriiolea  of  Bubsistence  ?  On  bacon 
ihere  was  a  duty  of  28^.  per  qwt.,  on  hams 
a  duty  of  28^.  per  cwt.,  on  rice  a  duty  of 
7f.  per  quarter,  on  salted  pork  12«.,  on 
aaltcKl  beef  128.;  nay,  there  was  even  a 
duty  of  2$,  per  cwt.  on  the  import  of  po- 
tatoes; and  when  we  proposed  to  re- 
duce it,  there  was  the  greatest  remon- 
strance against  it,  and  prophecies  of  ruin 
on  the  part  of  those  districts  in  which 
potatoes  were  grown  in  this  country. 
What  was  the  state  of  the  com  law  at  that 
time  ?  If  the  price  of  wheat  was  67«.  \\d, 
a  quarter,  the  duty  then  attaching  to  fo- 
reign wheat  imported  was  18s.  8o?.;  if  the 
price  was  63s.  \\d,  the  duty  was  23s.  8df.; 
if  the  price  was  62s.  \\d.  the  duty  was 
24s.  8a.  I  proposed  in  that  year,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  remove  all  prohibitions, 
and  to  permit  imports  at  certain  rates  of 
duty;  to  admit  all  raw  materials,  the  ele- 
ments of  our  own  manufacture,  at  a  rate 
of  duty  not  exceeding  5  per  cent;  to  admit 
all  goods  partially  manufactured  at  a  rate 
not  exceeoing,  I  think,  12  per  cent,  and 
all  articles  completely  manufactured  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  20  per  cent.  That 
proposition  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  and  that  proposition  was 
acceded  to,  after  repeated  discussions,  by 
large  majorities  of  that  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  tax  continued  till  the  year  1 845 ; 
it  would  have  expired  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1845;  but  one  half-year  remained  to  be 
received.  In  the  statement  which  I  made 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1845,  I  said 
that  on  the  5th  of  April,  1845,  notwith- 
standing the  remissions  of  taxation  in 
1842,  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  revenue 
as  compared  with  expenditure  to  the 
amount  of  5,000,000J.  That  was  my  es- 
timate of  the  surplus.  I  stated  that,  even 
if  you  repealed  the  income-tax,  or  rather 
permitted  it  to  expire  in  1845,  there 
would  be  on  the  5th  of  April,  1846 — 
taking  credit  for  about  2,600,000?.,  the 
half-year  of  the  income-tax — a  surplus  of 
2,600,000?.  I  stated  at  the  same  time, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, it  was  advisable  to  add  greatly 
to  the  naval  estimates  of  this  country. 
The  progress  that  was  made  in  steam  na- 
vigation, the  utter  deficiency  of  any  means 
of  repairing  steam-boats  in  the  Channel, 
the  unfitness  of  your  ports  for  the  accom- 
modation of  war  steamers  generally — made 
it  right  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  those  works  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty  recently  adverted.    We 


thought  it  advisable  also  in  that  year  tp 
increase  the  number  of  men  in  the  Navy 
to  the  extent,  I  think,  of  5,000,  I  stated 
that  before  the  renewal  of  the  income-tax. 
I  stated  fully  to  the  House^- 

**  This  is  your  condition  ;  if  you  adhere  to  the 
estimates  and  make  no  increase  in  them,  you  will 
have  an  available  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent year  of  not  less  than  2,600,000/.;  but  a  great 
part  of  that,  of  course,  will  be  deriTed  from  the 
half-year's  income-tax  to  be  reoeiyed.  If  you  con- 
tinue the  income-tax  and  consent  to  the  increase 
of  the  estimates,  you  will  in  that  case  have  an 
estimated  surplus  on  the  5th  of  April,  1846,  of 
3,600,0007.  In  what  manner  will  you  appropriate 
that  surplus,  if  you  consent  to  the  renewal  of  th* 
income-tax  ?" 

I  made  various  propositions  again,  carrying 
into  effect  the  principles  and  policy  which 
had  been  adopted  in  1842.  Before  I  asked 
tho  House  to  consent  to  the  continuance 
of  the  income-tax,  I  entreated  them  se- 
riously to  consider  whether  or  no  they  pre- 
ferred the  continuance  of  it,  with  the  re« 
mission  of  the  excise  duties  upon  glass, 
the  auction  duty,  an  alteration  of  the  sugar 
duties,  involving  a  loss  of  not  less  than 
1,300,000?.  So  far  from  taking  the  House 
by  surprise,  the  whole  of  these  considera- 
tions were  most  fully  presented  to  them. 
The  House  affirmed  the  increase  of  the  es- 
timates— the  House  affirmed  the  continu- 
ance of  the  income-tax — the  House  af- 
firmed the  repeal  of  those  taxes  to  which 
I  have  referred,  leading  to  an  absolute  loss 
of  revenue,  which  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  recover,  except  by  the  indirect  effect  of 
the  increase  of  the  consumption  of  other 
taxed  articles — a  loss  of  not  less  than 
2,500,000?.  Upon  various  articles  the 
loss  was  330,000?.;  upon  glass  the  loss 
was  600,000?. ;  upon  cotton  the  loss  waa 
480,000?.;  and  upon  auction  duties  the 
loss  was  300,000?.  In  short,  the  total  re-? 
peal  of  taxation  which  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  recover,  as  you  can  recover 
revenue  in  the  case  of  a  reduced  tax  upon 
some  great  article  of  consumption,  was  not 
less  than  2,500,000?.  It  was  upon  a  fuU 
cognizance  of  all  these  facts  that  the 
House  of  Commons  assented  to  my  scheme 
of  financial  policv.  It  is  said  that  when  I 
subsequently  addressed  a  certain  body  of 
merchants  in  a  distant  town-*-the  subjects 
of  another  Sovereign — I  gave  an  explana- 
of  my  views  and  intentions  which  were  at 
variance  with  my  original  declarations  in 
Parliament.  I  utterly  deny  it.  I  cer- 
tainly have  seen  in  the  newspapers  what 
professed  to  be  a  letter  written  by  me;  but, 
m  point  of  fact,  it  was,  first,  a  German^ 
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translation  of  a  letter  which  I  did  write; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  an  English  transla- 
tion from  that  German  translation.  I  have 
no  great  desire  to  correct  the  errors  of  the 
press,  or  to  i^epel  the  attacks  that  are 
made  upon  me  in  consequence  of  those 
errors;  hut  here  is  the  letter  which  I  did 
ttotuallj  write,  and  hy  which  I  would  pre- 
fer to  he  hound  rather  than  hy  any  douhle 
translation.  I  presume  nohody  would  wish 
me  to  read  any  other  part  of  it  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  suhject  immediately 
under  discussion.  An  address  had  heen 
presented  to  me  hy  certain  merchants;  and 
I  answered  the  address  hy  expressing  my 
gratification  at  their  approval  of  the  three 
principal  measures  connected  with  the 
financial  and  commercial  policy  of  the 
country,  which  it  had  heen  my  duty,  as  the 
Chief  Minister  of  the  Crown,  to  propose  to 
Parliament.     I  then  said — 

"  The  property-tax  was  intended  not  merely  to 
Bupply  a  deficit  in  the  revenue,  as  compared  with 
the  public  expenditure,  but  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  juster  principle  of  taxation ;  to  afford  the 
means  for  repealing  duties  on  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  important  manufactures ;  for  exempting 
great  branches  of  domestic  industry  (the  manu- 
facture of  glass,  for  example)  from  vexatious  re- 
gulations of  excise ;  and  for  remitting  or  reducing 
taxation  on  several  articles  imported  from  abroad, 
which  are  essential  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment 
of  the  industrious  classes  of  the  community." 

Now,  I  heg  to  ask  whether  the  imposition 
of  the  income-tax  was  not  the  foundation 
of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  country  ? 
Whj,  is  it  possihle  that  1  could  propose  the 
remission  of  taxes  to  an  amount  of  no  less 
than  7,500,000?.  if  I  had  not.  as  a  foun- 
dation for  that  commercial  policy,  an  in- 
come-tax to  fall  hack  upon  ?  There  were 
.1,200  articles  of  consumption  which  were 
suhject  to  duty,  either  of  Customs  or  of  Ex- 
cise, and  many  of  which  duties  led  to  re- 
Itrictions  of  a  vexatious  nature,  and  which 
were  felt  to  he  more  onerous  than  the 
amount  of  duty  imposed.  On  700  of  those 
articles  the  duties  were  reduced;  and  on 
not  less  than  500  of  them,  in  the  course 
of  three  years,  the  duties  were  entirely 
repealed.  Was  it  not  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  such  a  commercial  policy  that  the 
House  of  Commons  assented  to  the  tem- 
porary imposition  of  an  income-tax  ?  Did 
any  one  at  the  time  say  **  No"  to  it  ? 
True,  you  did  not  in  express  words  say 
that  the  income-tax  was  to  he  the  founda- 
tion of  such  a  policy;  hut  the  language 
used  hy  me  was  identically  that  I  have 
just  now  quoted.  When,  in  March,  1842, 
I  invited  you  to  consent  to  the  imposition 
of  this  tax,  insmuations  were  thrown  out 


that  the  Government  was  not  in  earnest  in 
proposing  so  great  a  change  in  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  country,  and  that  we 
had  not  expressly  stated  that  the  existence 
of  the  Government  depended  upon  your 
assenting  to  the  proposition.  Now,  what 
is  the  fact  ?  On  the  23rd  of  March,  1842, 
hefore  the  House  of  Commons  assented  to 
the  measure,  they  heard  these  words  from 
me: — 

'*  I  propose  this  as  a  measure  which  involves 
the  fete  of  the  Government.  I  do  propose  it — I 
speak  not  of  minor  details,  but  of  the  measure 
itself— as  the  basis  of  the  financial  and  commer- 
cial policy  of  the  country,  and  as  a  measure  which 
I  never  could  have  consented  to  propose  if  I  did 
not  manifest  my  conviction  of  its  necessity  by 
risking  my  fate  as  a  Minister  upon  it." 

These  were  actually  the  expressions  I  then 
used.     1  certainly  did,  on  that  occasion, 
intimate  a  strong  douht  whether  it  would 
not  he  hotter,  in  order  to  give  full  scope  to 
the  new  commercial  policy  that  had  heen 
adopted,  to  impose  the  income-tax  for  a 
period  of  five  years  rather  than  of  three; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  I  entertained, 
and  indeed  intimated  a  hope — a  sanguine 
hope — that  it  might  he  possihle  to  dispense 
with  the  continuance  of  the  tax  after  a  pe- 
riod of  three  years.     I  can  say,  with  truth, 
that  1  had  no  covert  design,  at  that  mo- 
moment,  of  perpetuating  the  tax.     I  then 
thought  that  a  revival  of  trade  would  so 
increase  the  ordinary  sources  of   the  re- 
venue as  to  enahle  the  Government  to  con- 
sider whether  the  income-tax  might  not, 
with  perfect  safety,  he  discontinued.  When 
the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the  5th 
of  April,  1845,  it  was  helieved  that  there 
would  he  a  surplus  of  5,000,000?.;  hut, 
although  my  expectations  in  that  respect 
were  disappointed,  yet  the  huoyancy  of  the 
ordinary  sources  of  revenue  had  heen  such 
as  to  a^ord  an  amount  sufficient  to  supply 
the  void  which  had  heen  occasioned  hy  the 
repeal  of  taxes  in  previous  years.     It  was 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  these  facts  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  1  ven- 
tured to  propose  to  them  the  continuation 
of  the  income-tax.     Now,  if  the  House  re-» 
gret  that  measure,  then,  as  I  said  hefore, 
they  have  a  right  to  express  their  regret, 
and  to  take  a  different  course.      But  I 
don't  want  to  shelter  myself  under  their 
authority.     As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  never 
repent  that  I  proposed  that  alteration  in 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  country,  and 
that  I  induced  the  House  of  Commons^ 
not  hy  fascination — not  hy  smuggling— 
but  hy  a  full  and  explicit  statement  of  the 
financial  affiairs  of  the  country,  to  continue 
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the  tax;  and  that  I  induced  the  House  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  large  reduction  of 
duties  upon  imports,  hy  imposing  a  tax 
upon  the  income  and  property  of  the  coun- 
try. At  the  time  the  income-tax  was  ori- 
ginally proposed  (and  this  is  a  point  which 
is  not  altogether  immaterial  to  the  present 
argument),  I  was  told  that  the  suhstitution 
of  direct  taxation  for  indirect  taxation,  to 
the  extent  I  proposed  to  suhstitute  it,  was 
most  unwise,  and  that  I  should  find,  that 
although  I  might  derive  a  large  sura  from 
the  income-tax  itself,  yet  I  should  at  the 
same  time  have  to  make  a  large  deduc- 
tion from  the  revenue  generally  on  account 
of  the  defalcations  that  would  occur  in 
the  amount  derived  from  indirect  taxa- 
tion, which  deficiency  would  hear  a  cor- 
responding relation  to  the  increase  arising 
from  the  income-tax.  Now,  that  is  not  the 
case.  In  the  year  1842,  when  I  proposed 
the  income-tax,  the  assessed  taxes  amount- 
ed to  4,190,000/.  That  was  hefore  direct 
taxation  was  imposed  at  all.  In  1847  the 
same  assessed  taxes  produced  4,334,000/., 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  in- 
come-tax during  the  whole  period  hetween 
1842  and  1847:  so  far,  therefore,  from 
there  heing  a  decrease  in  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  assessed  taxes  on  account 
of  the  simultaneous  imposition  of  an  in- 
come-tax, there  was  an  increase  of  more 
than  100,000/.  in  the  receipt  of  the  assessed 
taxes  for  last  year.  Neither  in  1842  nor 
in  1845  did  I  mean  to  lay  down  any  prin- 
ciple with  regard  to  the  proportion  which 
direct  taxation  should  hear  to  indirect  tax- 
ation. I  said  this  only — that  I  thought 
the  proposal  to  impose  a  tax  of  three  per 
cent  upon  the  revenue  of  the  country,  after 
taking  off  the  duties  upon  the  raw  mate- 
rials employed  in  our  manufactures,  and 
after  diminishing  other  taxes,  the  high 
rate  of  which  led  to  smuggling,  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  public;  and  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  3  per  cent  income-tax  for 
the  taxes  so  repealed  or  diminished  would 
be  just.  I  am  quite  aware  that  there  are 
limits  to  direct  taxation,  and  I  do  not  agree 
with  those  who  would  substitute  direct  for 
indirect  taxation.  I  do  not  think  you  could, 
except  for  a  special  and  temporary  pur- 
pose, wisely  carry  direct  taxation  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  you  have  already  car- 
ried it.  But  you  must,  nevertheless,  admit 
that  there  is  a  great  inducement  in  evil 
times  to  take  a  revenue  from  indirect  ra- 
ther than  from  direct  taxation.  Although 
I  may  think  that  the  imposition  of  direct 
taxation  is  preferable  as  compared  to  iudi- 
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rect  taxation,  yet  I  am  not  at  all  prepared 
to  assert  that  direct  taxation  should,  with- 
out mature  consideration,  be  substituted 
for  indirect  taxation.  I  held  that  opinion 
in  1842,  and  also  in  1845,  and  I  hold  it 
now.  I  voted  against  the  proposal  which 
was  made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Cockermouth  (Mr.  Horsman)  the 
other  night — a  proposal  which  he  seemed 
to  think,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  subject,  he  had  not  clearly  explained, 
but  which  I  must  say  was  perfectly  intel- 
ligible to  me;  at  the  same  time,  I  found  it 
quite  impossible  to  assent  to  it.  Now,  I 
believe,  I  entertain  opinions  at  variance 
with  a  large  body  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  on  the  subject  of  the  income-tax. 
I  admit  there  are  many  individual  cases  of 
great  hardship  under  a  tax  of  that  descrip- 
tion. Taking  the  circumstances  of  indi- 
vidual cases  into  consideration,  instances 
of  hardship  cannot  be  denied;  but  I  do  not 
assent  to  the  proposition  that  it  is  there- 
fore an  unjust  tax.  I  think  while  the  tax 
exists  it  ought  to  be  a  tax  upon  income. 
If,  indeed,  you  intend  to  make  a  great  na- 
tional exertion,  and  propose  to  lay  a  tax 
upon  capital,  why  then  tax  it.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  it  was  proposed  to  pay  off  the 
national  debt,  it  might  be  desirable,  in  that 
case,  to  make  a  great  exertion.  I  am  not 
saying  that  any  such  exertion  is  desirable. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  speaking  now  of  an 
annual  exertion  only  which  is  required  to 
be  made  to  meet  an  annual  demand;  and  I 
must  say,  after  having  given  the  subject 
repeated  consideration,  I  think  the  tax 
ought  to  be  on  income,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  distinction  made  in  the  amount 
of  the  tax  on  account  of  the  different  sources 
from  which  the  incomes  are  derived.  I 
never  would  consent  to  relieve  from  the 
tax,  incomes  derived  from  trade  and  from  •  * 
professions,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  ' 
invidious  and,  as  I  think,  an  unjust  dis-  *' 
tinction,  by  levying  such  a  tax  upon  funded  *"* 
or  what  is  called  realised  property.  I  think 
an  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  meet  the  att- 
nual  demand  of  the  country  by  the  annual 
exertion  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  the 
annual  income  of  the  country  depends  upon 
that  exertion.  Why,  that  is  really  the 
principle  upon  which  all  your  taxes  are 
founded — all  those  taxes  for  which  this  in- 
come-tax is  a  substitute.  Surely,  all  the 
taxes  which  have  been  repealed  fall  equally 
heavily  upon  the  professional  man  as  upon 
the  man  of  realised  property.  You  make 
no  distinction  as  to  those  who  pay  taxes 
on  articles  of  luxury  or  who  pay  the  as- 
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gessed  taxes,  whether  they  be  professional 
men  or  possess  realised  property.     By  re- 
pealing the  taxes  on  articles  of  luxury  you 
benefit  all  parties  equally,  and  therefore  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  onus  of  the  tax  which 
you  substitute  for  those  you  have  repealed, 
ought  to  be  borne  equally  by  all,  whatever 
may  be  the  source  of  their  income.     If  you 
were  to  attempt  to  make  the  distinction 
Buch  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth 
has  suggested,  it  would  be  fallacious,  and 
the  same  difficulties  which  are  now  pointed 
out  in  respect  to  the  incomes  of  profes- 
sional men  and  men  of  real  property  would 
occur.     No  principle  can,  in  my  opinion, 
be  devised  which  would  be  more  just,  or, 
I  would  rather  say,  would  be  more  free 
from  objection,  than  that  which  you  arc 
desirous  of  seeing  removed.     It  was  upon 
that  principle  that  I  proposed  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  income-tax  in  1842,  and  its  re- 
newal in  1845;  and  subsequent  considera- 
tion has  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that 
any    attempt   to    impose   a  greater    an- 
nual burden  upon  income  derived  from 
realised  property  would,  apart  from   the 
objection  that  the  public  faith  is  pledged 
to  the  contrary  in  the  case  of  the  funds, 
lead    to   consequences   which    I   am   not 
prepared   to   contemplate,    and   which    I 
should  dread  to  see  accomplished.      Sir, 
I    am    not  prepared   to   recommend    an 
increase    of   direct   taxation,    nor   a    de- 
parture from  the  principle,  at  least,  on 
which  the  present  amount  of  direct  taxa- 
tion is  founded.     I  come  now  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Hume),  whether  this  tax  shall  be  contin- 
ued for  three  years  or  for  one.   I  shall  give 
my  decided  support  to  the  proposition  of 
^        the  Government  for  maintaining  the  tax 
for  a  period  of  three  years.      The  hon. 
Gentleman  proposes  that  the  tax  shall  be 
'■' "  continued  for  one  year  only.      With  his 
opinions  that  immense  reductions  can  safe- 
ly be  made  in  the  amount  of  our  military 
and  naval  expenditure,  that  proposal  is  a 
consistent  one.     But  how  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
(Mr.  Spooner)  can  vote  for  the  proposition 
for  continuing  the  income-tax  for  one  year, 
I  do  not  so  well  understand.     The  hon. 
Gentleman  says  he  shall  give  his  cordial 
support  to  the  Government  in  their  resolu- 
tion to  maintain  the  whole  of  the  force  now 
on  foot,  considering  that  they  have  wisely, 
imder  existing  circumstances,  determined 
not  to  reduce  that  force.     Well,  then,  if 
the  present  amount  of  force  is  to  be  main- 
tained— ^and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 


it  ought  to  be  maintained — I  cannot  fore- 
see any  such  reductions  in  the  estimates 
as  will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  in- 
come-tax in  1849.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  North  Warwickshire  says, 
'*  True,  I  support  the  estimates  of  the  Go- 
vernment; but  there  are  some  other  items 
of  expenditure  in  which  I  think  retrench- 
ments may  be  made."  I  listened  with 
great  attention  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman ;  but  my  expectations  were 
greatly  disappointed  when  I  found  that 
one  great  retrenchment  was  to  be  made  by 
saving  the  expense  of  the  Commission  for 
Charities;  while  the  other  proposition  was 
to  save  the  expense  that  might  occur  if  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bolton  (Dr.  Bowring) 
were  again  sent  to  inquire  into  the  manner 
of  keeping  accounts  in  foreign  countries. 
Whatever  we  have  paid  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  irrecoverable.  But  suppose  you 
apply  the  principle;  well,  then,  I  suppose 
you  would  make  a  saving  of  1,0002.  That 
is  a  very  small  saving;  and  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire only  shows  that  if  suoh  suggestions 
can  be  offered  as  saving  the  expense  of  the 
Commission  for  Charities,  or  the  saving  of 
such  a  salary  as  might  be  paid  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bolton  for  inquiring  into  fo- 
reign accounts — it  only  shows,  I  say,  that 
if  the  amount  of  our  military  force  is  to  be 
maintained,  we  cannot  expect  any  great 
reduction  in  our  expenditure,  even  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  should  be  added  to  the 
Committee.  I  do  not  say  one  word  agunst 
reduction.  I  confess  I  have  been  alarmed 
at  the  gradual  increase  of  our  expenditure. 
Of  the  responsibility  for  that  increase  the 
House  of  Commons  is  not  exempt  from  a 
great  portion.  It  is  owing  in  a  considera- 
ble measure  to  the  suggestions  offered  in 
this  House.  I  think  that  the  increase 
which  has  taken  place  at  the  instance  of 
the  Government  is  very  large  on  some 
items  of  expenditure;  but  then  those  items 
were  of  essential  importance.  I  think  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  convince  the  House 
of  the  absolute  necessity  that  existed  for 
making  some  additions  in  our  different 
dockyards  to  the  efficiency  of  our  steam 
force.  When,  in  1842,  I  came  to  look  to 
the  state  of  the  defences,  I  found  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  complete  the  fortifica- 
tions of  such  places  as  Portsmouth  and 
Plymouth,  with  a  view  of,  at  all  events, 
protecting  them  from  any  sudden  attack. 
As  to  the  various  classes  of  military  offi- 
cers, the  numbers  of  which  have  been  in- 
creased, that  increase  originated  in  the 
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BuggestionB  of  the  House  —  suggestions 
which  more  than  one  Government  have 
heen  hlamed  for  not  having  given  sufficient 
weight  to.  At  the  same  time,  I  should 
have  given  mj  assent  to  the  continuance 
of  the  tax  in  question  with  the  utmost  re- 
luctance, did  I  think  that  that  continuance 
would  tend  to  withdraw  the  items  of  our 
expenditure  from  the  most  careful  revision. 
Bat  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  relative  to  the  immediate  ef- 
fects of  economy  and  retrenchment.  Many 
instances  of  retrenchment  may  lead  to  an 
immediate  and  temporary  increase  of  ex- 
penditure. You  must  not  calculate  on  any 
such  sudden  reduction  of  expenditure  as 
will  enahle  you  to  dispense  with  a  very 
large  amount  of  expense  incurred  in  the 
great  hranches  of  the  service.  Mind,  I 
say  not  a  word  against  the  proposed  inquiry 
into  this  subject — against  the  necessity  for 
a  searching  investigation.  In  1835,  the 
estimates  were  undoubtedly  lower  than  at 
any  other  period;  hut  they  were  so  low 
that  the  House  was  obliged  to  assent  to 
their  increase;  while,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
will  be  found  that  their  reduction,  if  car- 
ried on  too  precipitately,  although  it  may 
lead  to  a  temporary  saving,  may  yet  neces- 
sitate at  some  future  period  a  correspon- 
ding increase  of  expenditure.  I  shall  give 
my  vote,  Sir,  for  the  continuance  of  this 
tax  for  a  longer  peripd  than  that  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  proposes,  because  I  am  deep- 
ly convinced  both  of  the  necessity  of  econ- 
omy on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  inviolate  the  public  credit 
on  the  other.  No  doubt  hon.  Gentlemen 
say,  *'  Oh,  as  to  the  public  credit,  there 
can  be  no  question;  but  let  the  system  of 
taxation  be  revised — let  the  burden  be 
more  equally  adjusted.*'  The  feeling  is, 
of  coarse,  unanimous  as  to  the  public  cre- 
dit. Well,  Sir,  but  I  would  rather  have 
the  income-tax  in  reserve  before  I  come  to 
consider  this  amended  system  of  taxation. 
Suppose  that  new  system  to  be  proposed 
on  the  Ist  of  February  next,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  income-tax  must  expire  on 
the  oth  of  April.  Now,  notwithstanding 
all  the  professions  of  your  determination 
in  the  abstract  to  support  the  public  cre- 
dit, I  have  so  much  dread  of  the  failure  of 
this  new  method  of  taxation  before  the  5th 
of  April,  that,  having  a  due  regard  for  the 
public  credit,  I  should  like  to  have  the  in- 
come-tax to  fall  back  upon  in  the  contin- 
gency— the  possible  contingency — of  the 
new  system  not  being  relished,  or  not 
working  Baocesafully.  If  it  should  succeed, 


then  you  can  repeal  the  income-tax.  At 
all  events,  its  existence  will  give  time  for 
more  mature  consideration,  without  shak- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  public  creditor. 
But  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that 
there  will  be  such  a  reduction  in  publio 
expenditure  as  to  enable  you  to  dispense 
with  5,000,000^.  per  annum.  Neither  do 
I  think  that  you  could  be  prepared  with  a 
general  scheme  of  taxation  likely  to  com- 
mand success.  My  conviction  is,  that  you 
can  propose  no  tax  raising  five  millions  of 
money  which  can  be  collected  at  anything 
like  the  rate  at  which  the  income-tax  is 
levied.  You  cannot  impose  a  tax  return- 
ing two  and  a  half  millions  without  going 
to  the  expense  of  one-third  more  in  its  col- 
lection than  the  income-tax  costs  you.  For 
these  reasons  I  shall  cordially  support  the 
proposal  of  Government  for  continuing  this 
tax  for  three  years.  I  do  not  entertain 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  House  as- 
senting to  it.  If  Government  felt  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  recommend  a  strenuous  exer- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  probable 
deficit  by  increased  taxation,  it  would  be 
with  the  utmost  reluctance  that  I  should 
offer  any  opposition.  I  do  not  mean  to 
blame  the  Government »  considering  the 
strong  feeling  against  any  increase  in  the 
income-tax;  I  do  not  mean  to  blame  them 
for  the  discretion  which  they  exercised 
in  withdrawing  the  proposition  for  that 
increase  ;  for  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  are  such  that  great  allowances  must 
be  made.  As  to  an  increase  of  revenue, 
we  have  no  doubt  been  disappointed  in 
regard  to  the  customs  duties;  but  there 
never  was  such  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances affecting  that  increase  as  that 
which  has  existed  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  by  which  the  trade  and  com- 
mercial energies  of  the  country  have  b^a 
hampered.  And,  Sir,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  ^ 
duty,  in  this  day  of  commercial  depression, 
to  assert  my  continued  adherence  to  the 
principles  on  which  the  late  remissions 
took  place.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  justice  of  those  principles,  although 
their  operation  has  been  interfered  with  by 
that  combination  of  events  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  Why,  Sir,  there  was  the  neces- 
sity for  supporting  the  people  of  one  part 
of  the  empire.  Ten  millions  were  raised 
by  way  of  loan.  There  was  the  necessity 
for  the  importation  of  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  grain  for  home  consumption.  There 
was  the  derangement  which  took  place  from 
other  causes  in  the  commercial  routine  of 
the  country.  But,  Sir,  these  events,  so 
L2 
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far  from  making  me  regret  the  measures 
which  were  carried  into  effect  with  the 
view  to  the  improvement  of  our  commer- 
cial system,  or  of  causing  me  to  distrust 
the  principles  on  which  these  measures 
were  founded  —  the  experience  of  past 
events,  however  disheartening  in  some  re- 
spects, has  led  me,  for  one,  to  a  totally  op- 
posite conclusion  to  that  unfavourahle  one 
which  has  heen  drawn  from  it.  At  the 
time  these  measures  were  proposed,  I  he- 
lieved  that  their  principles  were  sound  and 
good;  and  I  still  maintain  the  most  confi- 
dent expectation  that  the  energies  of  this 
country  will  rise  superior  to  the  present 
pressure,  and  that  we  shall  live  to  see  the 
time  when  tlje  revenue  will  he  as  prosper- 
ous as  it  was  in  1845.  I  repeat,  we  may 
hope  speedily  to  see  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
country.  With  that  increase,  and  the  re- 
trenchments which  may  be  made,  I  think 
that  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  finances 
of  the  country  being  placed  on  a  more  sa- 
tisfactory footing  than  they  now  stand  on. 
But  one  of  my  reasons  for  consenting  to 
allow  the  income-tax  to  be  continued  for 
three  years  is,  that  only  last  year,  in  a 
time  of  peace,  you  were  obliged  to  add 
10,000,0002.  to  the  debt;  and  on  that  very 
account  increased  exertion  ought  to  be 
made  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
try. I  wish  that  could  be  done  without 
touching  the  balances  in  the  Exchequer, 
and  risking  a  greater  degree  of  depen- 
dence upon  the  Bank  than  may  be  altoge- 
ther agreeable.  But,  as  I  said  before, 
though  any  proposal  for  increased  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  country  would  have  met 
with  my  concurrence,  I  do  not  blame  the 
Government  for  withdrawing  their  original 
proposal  for  an  income-tax  of  5  per  cent.  I 
must  own  I  shall  be  influenced  in  my  sup- 
port of  the  proposal  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment by  a  reference  to  the  wonderful  events 
which  have  taken  place  within  a  very  re- 
cent period  in  a  neighbouring  country.  I 
think  they  are  an  ample  justification  for 
this  country  not  consenting  to  incur  any 
risk  of  a  larger  deficit  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  I  conceive  it  to  bo  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  sound  policy  not  to  make  any 
reference  to  events  which  must  have  filled 
us  all  with  astonishment.  Of  this  1  am 
perfectly  confident,  that  the  true  policy  of 
this  country  dictates  the  most  complete 
and  absolute  abstinence  from  all  interfe- 
rence in  the  internal  affairs  of  that  coun- 
try in  which  such  a  wonderful  social  revo- 
lution has  taken  place.     I  hope,  however. 


that  we  shall  not  fail  to  exercise  the  rights 
of  hospitality.  It  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  interests  of  humanity  that  this 
country  should  be  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
victims  of  all  great  political  changes.  It 
has  been  so  in  other  times,  and  I  trust  it 
will  long  continue  to  be  so.  But  when,  on 
former  occasions,  political  exiles,  after  hav- 
ing been  received  in  this  country,  and  par- 
taken of  its  hospitality,  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  their  position  to  disturb  monar- 
chical governments  in  other  countries,  I 
have  always  protested  against  such  an 
abuse;  and  I  now  declare  that  I  apply  the 
same  rule  to  those  who  would  endea- 
vour to  disturb  a  republican  Government. 
Whilst,  therefore,  I  trust  that  this  country 
may  continue  to  be  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  victims  of  political  revolutions,  I  do 
hope  that  its  hospitality  will  not  be  abused 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  the  focus  of 
intrigues  against  the  Government  of  an- 
other country.  The  same  rule  which  is 
good  for  a  monarchy  is  equally  good  for  a 
republic.  I  heard,  with  great  satisfaction, 
the  declaration  that  our  Government  has 
wisely  determined  to  abstain  from  all  in- 
terference in  the  internal  concerns  of 
France;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  prin- 
ciple so  proclaimed  will  be  acted  upon  with 
perfect  good  faith  and  scrupulous  honour; 
and  that  the  Government  will  not  only  ab- 
stain from  any  such  interference  on  its  own 
part,  but  will  discourage  any  abuse  of  our 
hospitality  for  a  purpose  of  interference  on 
the  part  of  others.  I  purposely  abstain 
from  any  more  particular  allusion  to  the 
portentous  events  which  have  occurred  in 
France.  That  country  is  still  in  the 
agonies  and  throes  of  a  great  social  revo- 
lution. I  attach  not  too  much  importance 
to  what  may  appear  in  this  newspaper  or 
in  that.  A  Provisional  Government,  merely, 
is  at  present  established,  until  a  more  re- 
gular one  can  be  formed;  but  I  venture  to 
express  an  earnest  hope  that  those  who 
direct  the  destinies  of  France  will  be  con- 
tent to  occupy  themselves  with  their  own 
social  condition.  I  hope  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  France  to  exhibit  a  government 
strong  in  its  own  internal  resources — which 
will  be  able  to  reconcile  perfect  indepen- 
dence with  regard  for  the  rights  estab- 
lished by  treaties — and  which  will  not 
set  us  the  example  of  that  aggression, 
that  desire  for  territorial  aggrandizement, 
which  may  interrupt  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  inflict  irreparable  misfortune  on  the 
whole  civilised  world. 
Lord  G.  BEJNTINCK:  The  question 
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before  the  House  is  not  whether  we  shall 
refuse  or  accede  to  such  a  measure  of  tax- 
ation as  will  maintain  the  puhlic  credit  of 
ihis  country,  but  whether  or  not  we  should 
maintain  the  undoubted  power  of  this 
House,  or  whether  we  should  part  with 
that  power  of  revising  the  taxation  of  the 
country.  The  right  hon.  Baronet,  who 
has  on  this  occasion  **  fought  all  his  bat- 
tles o*er  again,"  has  gone  back  to  the 
year  1842;  and  since  that  is  the  case  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  go  back  a  year 
farther.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
have  us  believe  that  he  deceived  no  one  in 
1842;  and  that  we  perfectly  well  knew  in 
1842  that  when  he  proposed  the  income- 
tax,  it  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
change  in  our  commercial  system  by  which 
he  has  since  been  enabled  to  revise  the 
tariff.  I  maintain  it  was  to  the  burghers 
of  Elbing  that  he  for  the  first  time  con- 
fided that  it  was  his  intention  to  deprive 
the  agricultural  and  colonial  interests  of 
Great  Britain  of  their  long  enjoyed  pro- 
tection. I  must  remind  him  that  in  the 
month  of  May,  1841,  he  supported  two 
resolutions  in  this  House,  by  one  of 
which  he  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Go- 
vernment of  Lord  Melbourne,  who  pro- 
posed to  admit  foreign  sugar  at  a  fixed 
duty  of  12*.  per  cwt.  Then  we  were  told 
"that  not  only  the  interest  but  the  hon- 
our of  this  country  required'*  that  slave- 
grown  sugar  should  be  excluded  from  the 
consumption  of  Great  Britain.  But,  in 
1846,  we  heard  no  more  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  either  the  honour  or 
the  interest  of  the  country  required  such 
exclusion.  Next  there  was  another  reso- 
lution with  regard  to  the  admission  of  fo- 
reign com  at  a  fixed  duty  of  8^.  per  quar- 
ter. That  too  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
then  thought  it  his  duty  to  resist;  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to-night  tells  you 
'*  that  till  the  last  hour  of  his  life  he 
never  shall  repent  of  the  change  ho  has 
made  in  our  commercial  policy.**  I  ap- 
peal to  my  hon.  Friends  around  me  and 
ask  them  whether  to  the  last  hour  of  their 
lives  they  will  ever  cease  to  repent  their 
misplaced  confidence  in  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
jonet,  by  which  they  enabled  him  to  turn 
out  Lord  Melbourne  and  take  his  place 
on  the  false  pretence  that  ho  would  pre- 
serve to  the  agricidtural  interest  a  pro- 
tection better  than  a  fixed  duty  of  8«.  per 
quarter  on  wheat,  and  that  he  would  pre- 
serve to  the  colonial  interest  a  protection 
better  than  a  fixed  duty  of  12«.  per  cwt. 
pn  foreign  sugar?     The  right  hon.  Gen- 


tleman has  just  now  tried  to  prevail  upon 
the  House  to  believe  that,  in  1842,  he 
introduced  the  income  and  property- tax 
with  a  view  to  commercial  reforms;  but 
I  remember  the  language  which  he  held 
in  1842,  and  then  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
said  that  he  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
the  tax  being  continued  for  five  years;  still 
as  it  was  not  his  intention  to  maintain  that 
tax  longer  than  was  "absolutely  neces- 
sary *  * — [  Cheers] — ^yes  *  *  necessary  * '  was 
the  word  —  he  would  only  ask  the  House 
to  confirm  that  tax  for  three  years.  What 
was  the  principal  tax  pressing  upon  what 
he  called  the  industry  of  the  country  which 
he  did  repeal  in  1842?  It  was  the  tim- 
ber duty ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  1842  reduced  the 
duty  on  timber  of  foreign  growth,  he  re- 
duced the  duty  also  on  timber  of  colonial 
growth.  There  was,  therefore,  no  reason 
to  calculate  that  he  intended  to  put  fo- 
reigners on  an  equal  footing  with  our  colo- 
nists. But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  says 
he  came  afterwards  in  1845,  and  then  he 
frankly  told  the  House  that  he  had  got 
five  millions  of  taxes  to  dispose  of,  and 
that  it  remained  with  the  House  to  choose 
whether  they  would  maintain  our  national 
defences  and  increase  the  Army  and  Navy 
Estimates;  and  whether  they  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  continuance  of  the  in- 
come-tax to  reduce  the  price  of  the  arti- 
cles of  consumption  in  the  country,  and 
that  it  was  perfectly  competent  for  the 
House  to  reject  his  proposition  altogether. 
But  in  1845  we  did  not  hear  a  word  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman*s  intention  to  let 
foreign  corn  in  free  of  duty.  Up  to  this 
time  the  tendency  of  his  measures  was  not 
to  expose  the  British  agriculturist  to  the 
force  of  foreign  competition;  still  less  was 
its  tendency  to  expose  the  British  West 
Indian,  or  the  grower  of  sugar  in  the 
Mauritius  or  the  East  Indies,  to  the  ad- 
mission of  slave-grown  sugar.  Quite  the 
contrary ;  he  reduced  the  duty  on  British 
Plantation  sugar,  and  maintained  the  ex- 
clusion of  foreign  slave-grown  sugar.  The 
other  principal  taxes  removed  were  taxes 
of  excise  paid  wholly  by  Englishmen.  Not 
one  word  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  then 
whisper  of  any  intention  altogether  to  re- 
voke— not  one  word  did  he  then  utter  of 
his  intention  to  overthrow — the  great  pro- 
tective commercial  policy  which  he  came 
into  power  to  uphold.  Very  possibly  such 
might  have  been  the  mental  reservation  at 
he  time  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — 
"  The  fox  barks  not  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb.'* 
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How  did  this  House  stand  at  that  time,  or, 
at  least,  how  did  the  great  majority  which 
then  existed  stand  ?  It  may  he  true  that 
some  of  the  numher  —  and  I  was  one  of 
them — ^may  have  thought  that  the  repeal 
of  the  duty  on  cotton  wool  to  the  amount 
of  650,000^.  was  so  much  revenue  thrown 
away;  but  how  did  we  stand  in  other  re- 
spects ?  Were  we  not  taught  to  imagine 
that  it  depended  upon  our  support  that 
the  agricultural  interest,  the  colonial  in- 
terest, the  navigation  laws,  and  public 
credit,  should  be  maintained;  or  whether 
we  should  turn  out  the  Government  and 
throw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  a  Go- 
vernment prepared  to  carry  out  all  the 
measures  we  so  much  abhorred,  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  carried  out  himself  in 
the  year  following?  That  we  supported 
the  reimposition  of  the  property  and  in- 
come-tax in  1845  is  altogether  attributa- 
ble to  our  having  been  so  entirely  deceived, 
so  completely  deluded,  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  But  I  beg  leave  to  remind  that 
right  hon.  Baronet,  and  I  beg  leave  also 
to  remind  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  said  the  other  evening  **  that  we  were 
never  promised  that  the  income-tax  should 
end,"  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth  distinctly  told  us 
"  that  such  was  the  elasticity  of  com- 
merce in  this  great  commercial  country, 
that  three  years  would  not  expire  bbfore 
he  would  be  able  altogether  to  dispense 
with  the  property  and  income-tax.**  So 
much  for  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  his 
capacity  of  a  prophet.  But  we  have  not 
to  go  so  far  back  as  1845  for  a  prophecy. 
On  the  25th  of  July  last  year,  in  address- 
ing the  electors  of  Tamworth,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  glorified  himself,  not  only 
on  his  "prophecies,"  but  that  he  was  not 
*'  one  of  those  prophets  who  prophesied 
wisely  after  events.'*  After  reviewing 
what  he  called  the  perfect  success  of  his 
commercial  measures,  he  reminded  the 
electors  of  Tamworth  of  a  speech  he 
made  in  1845,  *'  when  he  predicted, 
that  by  the  end  of  the  term  of  three 
years,  such  would  be  the  commercial 
prosperity  produced  by  his  great  reforms, 
that  he  should  be  able  to  dispense  with 
the  tax  altogether.'*  Now,  that  speech  is 
only  eight  months  old,  and  here  we  are 
with  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and  a 
proposal  to  renew  the  income-tax  for  three 
years  longer.  The  right  hon.  Baronet, 
too,  when  indulging,  in  July  last,  in  **  a 
fool's  paradise**  as  to  the  unalloyed  ad- 
vantages to  arise  from  the  change  in  the 


sugar  duties,  took  great  credit  to  himself 
for  having  supported  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters in  carrying  out  this  "wise**  policy, 
and  triumphant  reference  was  made  to  the 
additional  revenue  which  had  arisen  from 
the  change.  The  House  and  the  country, 
however,  now  knows  something  of  the  re- 
sult of  that  great  experiment.  It  is  true 
that  some  640,0002.  has  accrued  to  the 
revenue;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  mer- 
chants, brokers,  and  planters  connected 
with  the  sugar  trade,  have,  one  and  all, 
been  involved  in  ruin  to  the  extent  of 
some  6,000,000?.  sterling.  To  prop  up 
your  miserable  financial  measure,  you  have 
been  obliged  to  feed  the  population  of  the 
Mauritius  with  rice  out  of  the  imperial 
chest  —  obliged  to  advance  450,000*.— I 
hope  you  may  get  it  back  again — ^npoa 
the  security  of  sugar  from  the  Mauritms. 
And  while  we  hear  on  all  sides  that  the 
British  plantations  are  to  be  abandoned, 
while  by  the  packet  which  arrived  last 
night  we  learn  that  Demerara  is  one  scene 
of  incendiary  fires — that  the  Governor  has 
issued  proclamations  offering  rewards  of 
500  and  1,000  dollars  for  the  discovery 
of  the  offenders:  this  is  only  one  of  the 
first  practical  results  of  your  attempt  to 
apply  the  doctrines  of  political  economy  to 
free  labourers  —  asking  them  first,  and 
next  endeavouring  to  compel  them,  to  sub- 
mit to  wages  reduced  to  the  scale  which 
can  alone  leave  their  employers  the  means 
of  a  living.  The  same  state  of  things 
meets  you  on  every  side  in  your  western 
colonies;  while,  so  far  as  the  Mauritius  is 
concerned,  I  venture  to  say  that,  but  for 
the  intelligence  from  France  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Provisional  Government  to  eman- 
cipate the  slaves  in  the  French  colonies, 
many  years  would  not  elapse  before  Eng- 
land would  have  to  fight  a  battle  for  the  re- 
tention of  the  Mauritius.  Two  years,  I 
say,  would  not  elapse  before  England  would 
have  to  fight  for  the  retention  of  the  Mau- 
ritius, looking  at  the  natural  anxiety  of  the 
French  colonists  in  the  Mauritius  to  be  re» 
stored  to  French  dominion,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  restored  to  the  commercial 
protection  which  their  sister  colonies  flour- 
ish under.  ["Question!*']  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Whoever  thinks  I  am  not  sneak- 
ing to  the  question,  let  him  rise.  I  tell 
you  that  your  free- trade  speculations, 
while  tlicy  operate  now  most  cruelly  upon 
your  own  colonists,  and  upon  your  own 
people,  must  bo  retraced  in  the  end,  and 
that  till  this  be  done  the  money  you  g^t 
by    your    financial    measures    with   one 
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hand,  will  be  lost  in  the  payment  of  troops 
with  the  other  hand  to  keep  your  colonies 
quiet.  Well,  Sir,  the  question  I  now  ask 
is,  have  the  measures  of  free  trade  an- 
swered ?  I  ask  the  question,  because  the 
point  I  am  to  moot  is  this — ^whether  we  are 
to  agree  to  the  property  and  income-tax 
to  obtain  revenue  for  three  years,  or  whe- 
ther we  are  to  endeavour  to  obtain  re- 
venue from  import  duties  and  to  reduce 
the  expenditure  to  the  year's  income. 
I  tell  you  that  the  House  must  retrace 
its  steps — that  you  must  abandon  your 
mischievous  policy  —  and  that  you  must 
seek  a  revenue  such  as  that  which  the 
United  States  derive  from  duties  on  foreign 
imports.  ["Question!*']  Hon.  Gentle- 
men who  think  I  am  not  speaking  to  the 
question  are  mistaken.  I  am  speaking 
very  closely  to  the  question.  The  ques- 
tion is,  how  we  are  to  raise  taxes  ? — by 
income-tax  with  free  trade,  or  by  revenue 
duties  on  foreign  imports  ?  And  I  beg  leave 
to  say  this,  that  whatever  may  be  the  opin- 
ions of  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  elected 
in  July  or  August  last,  I  doubt,  if  they 
were  sent  back  to  their  constituents,  whe- 
ther they  would  find  them  altogether  so 
free-trade  mad  as  they  were  when  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  told  the  country,  on 
the  23rd  of  last  July,  that  such  was 
the  success  of  his  measures  that  at  the 
end  of  next  year  the  revenue  would  meet 
the  expenditure  without  any  property  or 
income-tax  being  required.  I  tell  you 
that  you  must  go  back  to  the  system  of 
indirect  taxation.  I  am  no  advocate  for 
the  Excise;  and  that  was  one  reason 
among  others  that  induced  me  to  support 
the  income-tax;  it  did  away  with  two  large 
excise  taxes,  enabling  you  also  to  dispense 
with  I  know  not  how  many  excise  officers, 
and  an  expense  of  collection  of  10  or 
12  per  cent.  But  your  taxes  on  foreign 
imports  costs  you  nothing.  So  long  as 
you  have  a  tax  even  of  1^.  a  pound  on  to- 
bacco, I  believe  you  will  find  it  necessary 
to  place  tidewaiters  on  board  of  vessels 
laden  with  cotton  wool  to  guard  against 
amuggling.  These  tidewaiters,  therefore, 
at  the  same  cost,  might  as  well  be  em- 
ployed in  levying  a  halfpenny  duty  upon 
the  cotton,  as  merely  watching  lest  a  few 
pounds  of  tobacco  concealed  in  bales  of 
cotton  should  be  smuggled  ashore.  But 
my  argument  is  this,  with  respect  to  for- 
eign imports,  that  when  you  put  your 
taxes  on  the  industry  of  foreigners,  these 
foreigners  pay  a  largo  portion  of  the  tax  so 
imposed.     Of  this  1  can  give  you  no  better 


proof  than  was  afibrded  by  the  cases  of 
brandy,  timber,  tallow,  and  cotton.  Yott 
took  off  the  duty  on  brandy  in  1846, 
and  instantly  the  price  rose  in  bond 
I5.  9d.  per  gallon;  and  the  matter  haa 
ended  in  this,  that  the  price  of  brandy 
which  in  1845  was  4tf.  3a.,  in  1847  waA 
5s.  ll^c?.;  and  the  gross  result  is,  that 
while  you  consumed  one-third  more  in  1847 
than  you  did  in  1845,  at  a  loss  to  the  re- 
venue of  some  12,000^,  you  pay  for  the 
raw  article  in  bond  nearly  half  as  much 
again  as  you  did  in  1845.  My  argumenti 
therefore,  is,  that  when  you  took  your 
duty  off  foreign  brandy,  a  considerabld 
portion  of  the  reduction  of  7$.  lOd,  went 
into  the  pocket  of  the  French  producer.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  hon.  Member  for  Liver^ 
pool  (Mr.  Cardwell)  will  boast,  as  he  haa 
already  boasted,  of  the  great  success  of  that 
measure,  and  he  will  tell  how  much  it  hai 
added  to  the  comforts  of  the  people,  with 
little  loss  to  the  revenue;  but  I  beg  leave  to 
remind  the  hon.  Qentleman  and  this  House, 
that  old  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Stamford  (Mr.  Herries)  will  tell  yon,  used, 
when  they  proposed  to  take  a  duty  off  one 
description  of  spiriCs,  to  consider  how  tha 
reduction  would  bear  upon  the  duty  real- 
ised upon  another;  and,  I  think,  if  I  were 
to  ask  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  how  it  fares 
with  him  on  spirits  in  general,  he  would 
tell  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Liverpool  that  any  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  brandy  was  more  than  counterba- 
lanced by  the  loss  on  wines,  on  British 
spirits',  and  on  malt.  ["Question!"]  I 
beg  pardon  of  the  House  if  I  am  tres- 
passing too  much  on  its  indulgence;  but 
I  think  1  am  addressing  myself  strictly  to 
the  **  question."  I  am  now  going  to  the 
matter  of  the  timber  duties.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R.  Peel)  arranged 
that  timber,  which  in  1842  paid  S5s.  a 
load,  should  be  reduced  in  April  next  to 
15*.  Colonial  timber  has  fallen  largely  ill  * 
consequence;  but  how  fares  it  with  Baltic 
timber  ?  Just  this,  that  Memel  timbef, 
which  sold  for  48*.  &d,  before  the  duty 
was  reduced,  has  risen  to  59$*  4|(l.  in 
1848;  thus  nearlv  11 «.  of  the  duty  remitted 
had  gone  into  the  pockets  of  foreigneni, 
who  on  774,000  loads  of  timber  consumed 
in  this  country,  had  last  year  pocketed  a 
sum  of  about  425,000^  Tallow  is  in  the 
same  position.  The  duty  was  reduced  from 
3s.  2d.  to  Is.  Qd.,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  price  has  risen  to  the  consumer 
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in  this  country  from  42*.  %d,  to  485.  per 
cwt.  So  it  is  with  all  the  other  articles 
upon  which  duties  were  reduced.     As  re- 

gards  sugar,  in  eight  months  after  the  re- 
uction,    foreign    sugar    went    up    6?.    a 
ton,  while  colonial  went  down  72.  a  ton. 
Here,  then,  hy  effecting  a  reduction  indi- 
rectly, which  rendered  the  free-lahour  pro- 
ducer altogether  unahle  to  compete  with 
the  slave-grower,  the  difference  has  gone 
into   the  pocket   of  the   latter.     Let  us 
look  now   at  the   duty  upon  com.     The 
revenue  from  the  old  law  on  an  average 
was  850,000^.  a  year  ;  and  I   ask  would 
it  not  have   heen  hetter  for  this  coun- 
try to  have  retained  that  revenue  rather 
than  have  allowed  the  money  to  pass  into 
the  pockets  of  foreigners  ?    I  am  speaking 
of  the  average  of  past  years;  hut  let  me 
call  the  attention  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  one 
thing.  I  think  he  said  the  House  did  carry 
the  suspension  of  the  duty  without  ohjec- 
tion.     If  I  may  he  allowed  to  refer  to  one 
so  humhle  as  myself,  I  may  he  permitted 
to  say  that  I  read  in  the   Times  and  the 
Morning  Chronicle  of  that  period  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck    denounced    the    Ministry    for   not 
sooner  repealing  the  corn  law.     This  cer- 
tainly surprised  mo,  and  1  hegan  to  think 
I  must  have  come   down  to   this   House 
some  day  in   1847,  drunk   or  dreaming, 
and  denounced  the  Ministry  for  not  repeal- 
ing the  com  law.     I  looked  up  Hansard, 
however,  and  found  that  at  a  time  when  I 
was  not  speaking  for  myself  alone,  as  I 
now  do,  hut  for  my  friends,  so  far  from 
denouncing  the  Ministry,  I  defended  them 
for  not  taking  off  the  4*.  duty.  In  January, 
last  year,  I  declared,  in  my  opinion,  *'  if  they 
did  take  off  the  duty,  the  difference  would 
go  into  the  pocket  of  the  corn  importer 
and  speculator,  and,  what  I  should  grudge 
more,   into  the   pocket  of  the  American 
grower."  And  I  then  said,  that  "  although 
I  would  not  divide  the  House,  yet  if  I  had 
the  power  of  preventing  the  suspension,  I 
would  do  so."     I  stated  also  that  the  Go- 
verament,  by  maintaining  the  duty,  would 
be  adopting  a  course  which  would  so  far 
enable  them  to  meet  the  distress  in  Ire- 
land.    That  was  the  language  which  was 
held  on  this  side  of  the  House.   Yesterday 
morning    there    was    presented    to    this 
House  a  return  with  the  name  of  Mr.  San- 
dars    on    the    back.     I   have  taken   the 
trouble  to  look  it  over,  and  I  now  ask  the 
House  what  they  think  is  the  amount  of 
duty  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 


quer, in  his  excessive  profuseness,  aban- 
doned by  his  suspension  of  the  com  law  ? 
Sir,  taken  at  the  lowest  duty — that  is, 
45.  on  wheat;  2s,  on  barley,  beans,  and 
peas  ;  \s,  %d,  on  oats ;  and  \s,  on  In- 
dian corn  — it  amounts  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  1,745,000?.;  whilst  we  all  remember 
that  the  very  day  after  the  resolution 
passed  remitting  the  4*.  duty,  the  price  of 
foreign  wheat  went  up  to  the  whole  amount 
of  the  duty  remitted.  Thus  the  Americans 
and  other  foreigners  got  all  the  benefit  of 
the  reduction  of  this  duty — the  consumer 
none  of  it.  Well,  then.  Sir,  my  proposition 
is  in  no  way  to  injure  public  credit.  Indeed, 
no  man  is  more  ready  than  I  am  to  main- 
tain the  good  faith  of  this  country,  or  less 
disposed  than  I  am— especially  at  this 
period — to  weaken  the  naval  or  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  nation.  I  have  heard 
from  some  Gentlemen  in  this  House,  that 
the  way  to  secure  peace  is  to  disarm  our- 
selves; and  that,  by  showing  how  defence- 
less we  are,  we  shall  remove  all  cause  of 
jealousy  and  all  cause  of  provocation  with 
reference  to  foreign  countries.  There  is 
no  man  in  this  House  who  has  less  wish 
to  commit  any  act  of  aggression  against 
France  than  I  have  —  no  man,  whether 
in  this  country  or  in  France  itself,  has 
looked  with  more  satisfaction  and  ad- 
miration than  I  have  on  the  moderation, 
mercy,  and  magnanimity  which  have  been 
displayed  by  that  nation  under,  I  must 
say,  gi'cat  provocation — and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  all  history  records  any  precedent 
of  conduct  so  moderate  and  magnanimous 
under  similar  circumstances.  And,  Sir, 
so  far  as  their  intemal  government  and 
institutions  are  concerned,  I  will  not  be  so 
impertinent  as  to  cast  a  sneer  on  them, 
whether  they  be  good  or  not;  and  it  is  my 
desire,  if  the  people  of  France  prefer  to 
have  republican  institutions,  that  those 
institutions  may  prove  as  advantageous  to 
that  country  as  they  have  to  our  transat- 
lantic rivals.  But  when  I  think  of  the 
chivalry  which  the  French  nation  have  dis- 
played on  this  occasion,  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  chivalry  is  not  unfrequently  allied  with 
a  desire  for  military  glory;  and  that  how- 
ever much  the  Govemment  of  France  may 
desire  peace,  it  is  impossible  yet  to  say  what 
may  be  the  upshot  of  the  great  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  that  country,  and 
that  ambitious  leaders  may  not  again  arise 
and  proclaim  to  France  that  she  ought  to 
have  a  Rhenish  boundary.  I  cannot,  too 
— ^however  much  I  may  regret  it — I  can- 
not forget  that  England  is  bound  by  treih 
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ties  from  "which  she  cannot  recede,  to  re- 
tain the  Rhenish  provinces  for  Prussia — so 
that  it  is  possible  that,  after  all,  we  might 
be  drawn  into  a  war;  and  I,  for  one,  there- 
fore, will  not  consent  to  leave  either  the 
naval  or  the  military  arms  of  this  country 
defenceless.  But  to  come  back  to  the 
question  of  taxation,  my  opinion  is  that 
you  can  levy  taxes,  not  merely  enough  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  this  year — for  I 
am  not  supporting  the  removal  of  the  in- 
come-tax altogether,  I  am  only  proposing 
to  vote  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  to  limit  its. present  duration 
for  one  year — ^but  that  you  may  levy  taxes 
by  other  means  than  those  now  in  opera- 
tion, as  a  permanent  measure  of  finance 
amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  State.  I  say,  that,  by  main- 
taining permanently  the  com  law,  which 
comes  again  into  effect,  I  believe,  on  this 
very  day,  you  may  obtain  from  it  alone  a 
revenue  of  at  least  850,000^,  if  not  double 
that  sum;  whilst  by  putting  back  20^.  of 
the  duty  you  have  removed  from  Baltic  tim- 
ber, you  may  raise  a  sum  under  that  head 
of  some  700,000?.  more.  If,  too,  it  were 
earlier  in  the  night,  I  would  show  you 
that,  far  from  prosperity  having  attended 
the  cotton  manufactures  of  Great  Britain, 
in  consequence  of  the  surrender  of  the 
duty  of  5-16ths  of  a  penny  on  raw  cotton, 
amounting  to  650,000Z.  a  year,  the  date 
of  their  decay  might  almost  be  traced  to 
the  day  when  you  removed  those  duties, 
which  duties  served  at  once  as  duties  of 
revenue,  and  duties  of  protection  to  the 
cultivator  of  cotton  in  our  East  Indian  pos- 
sessions. This  at  least  you  cannot  deny — the 
operatives  engaged  in  those  manufactures 
were  never  before  for  so  long  a  period,  or  in 
such  numbers,  out  of  work;  and  I  would 
further  show  you  that,  although  it  is  said 
that  the  cotton  manufactures  were  equally 
depressed  in  the  year  1826,  yet  that  the 
falling-oif  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  in 
1847  is  equal  to  the  whole  cotton  trade  of 
England  on  the  average  of  the  four  years 
ending  with  1826.  I  well  remember  Mr. 
Huakisson's  advice,  that  we  should  foster 
the  growth  and  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
the  East  Indies.  But  how  is  it  now  ? 
You  let  the  cotton  of  the  United  States 
come  into  this  country  free  of  duty,  whilst 
you  raise  a  heavy  land-tax  in  India  on 
the  cotton  lands,  to  maintain  your  ex- 
penses there,  amounting  to  a  duty  on 
cotton  of  far  more  than  five-sixteenths  of 
a  penny  per  pound;  so  that  the  result  of 
your  ilLconsidered  legislation  is  to  give  a 


premium  to  the  monopoly  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  from  that  monopoly  that 
you  are  now  suffering.  Why,  Sir,  the  cot- 
ton growers  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
last  two  years,  and  notwithstanding  their 
reduced  crops,  have  made  so  much  larger 
profits  than  in  other  years,  that  they  can 
afford  to  hold  back  their  cotton,  and  make 
England  pay  the  price  they  choose  to  ask 
for  it.  A  tax,  then,  on  foreign  cotton 
would,  I  say,  be  one  of  the  cheapest 
taxes  you  could  reimpose — a  tax  that 
would  bring  you  in  about  650,000?.  of 
revenue — and  you  would  thus  be  taking 
a  lesson  out  of  the  books  of  the  United 
States.  And  what  is  the  state  of  the 
American  revenue?  I  have  the  autho- 
rity of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Mr.  Cobden)  on  this 
point ;  for  the  hon.  Gentleman,  in  the 
course  of  his  triumphal  progress  from  Ca- 
diz to  St.  Petersburgh,  passed  by  Genoa 
on  his  route,  and  there,  in  addressing  his 
free-trade  friends,  he  greatly  lauded  the 
United  States  of  America  because  they  de- 
rived nine-tenths  of  all  their  revenues  from 
duties  upon  customs.  He  might  have 
added,  had  he  thought  fit,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  equalisation  of  their  tariff  in 
1846,  the  result  was  that  their  duties, 
levied  on  all  articles  of  British  industry, 
averaged  28  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Now, 
then,  I  am  disposed  to  return  the  compli- 
ment to  the  United  States,  in  a  moderate 
and  modest  way,  not  to  raise  our  duties 
against  them  to  28  per  cent,  but,  at  all 
events,  to  levy  duties  to  the  extent  of  10 
per  cent  or  upwards,  on  the  produce  of  the 
United  States.  The  article  of  tallow  is 
one  upon  which  a  duty  of  10  per  cent 
might  be  raised;  in  short,  I  would  put  10 
or  15  per  cent  on  all  raw  articles  of  fo- 
reign produce  imported  into  this  country; 
and,  in  the  case  of  silk  and  other  manu- 
factures, a  duty  of  30  per  cent;  and  then. 
Sir,  wc  should  have  no  need  of  any  pro- 
perty or  income  taxes.  Whilst  upon  this 
subject  of  silk.  Sir,  I  may  observe  that  I 
had,  during  the  past  week,  some  of  the 
wretched,  suffering,  Spitalfields  weavers  to 
wait  upon  me,  and  they  told  me  that, 
whereas  in  1836  there  were  no  fewer  than 
14,000  looms  in  Spitalfields,  in  1845,  after 
their  trade  had  been  dabbled  with,  they 
were  reduced  to  10,000 — and  oh  this  day, 
Sir,  of  those  10,000  looms  only  3,500  are 
working.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  sitting  on  the 
third  bench  behind  him,  who   promised 
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tuoh  high  wages  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  such  cheap  bread,  will  be 
greatly  disconcerted,  no  doubt,  to  hear 
that  pauperism  in  those  districts  has  in- 
creased 100  per  cent  —  whilst  wages, 
where  there  are  any  wages  at  all,  are 
reduced  fifteen  per  cent*  There  has 
been  in  the  same  time  an  increase  of 
100,0001b.  weight  in  the  import  of 
French  silk  manufactures,  100,0001bs. 
weight  of  French  and  foreign  European 
silk  goods  at  the  ordinary  estimated  value 
of  31.  sterling  the  pound  weight,  repre- 
Benting  300,000^.  sterling,  of  which  50 
per  cent  would  go  into  the  wages  of  wea- 
vers alone,  and  25  per  cent  into  the  wages 
of  other  persons  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture; so  that  the  result  was  that  by  a 
change  in  the  law  by  which  a  considerable 
reyenue  had  been  sacrificed,  these  poor 
people  had  been  robbed  to  the  amount  of 
160,000i[.  a  year,  which  would  have  put 
3,000  looms  into  work,  and  given  employ- 
ment, at  lOtf.  a  week,  to  6,000  persons. 
Where,  then,  is  the  man  who  has  any  feel- 
ing in  favour  of  the  manufactures  of  his 
own  country — who  loves  his  own  fellow- 
countrymen  better  than  foreigners — that 
would  not  wish  to  see  the  additional  re* 
venue  that  would  be  raised  from  this  arti- 
cle— a  revenue  of  not  less  than  169,000?. 
— put  into  the  exchequer  of  this  country, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  increased  employ- 
ment would  be  given  to  |our  own  people? 
This  is  not  all;  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  the 
poor  shoemakers  are  in  the  same  miser- 
able plight,  owing  to  the  importations 
from  abroad — not  only  they,  but  straw- 
plaiters,  artificial  flower-makers,  and  em- 
broiderers, share  this  wretched  distress; 
indeed,  I  know  not  how  to  enumerate  all 
the  trades  thus  damaged  by  the  commer- 
cial and  free-trade  changes  effected  by  the 
right  hen.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth.  And  when  I  am  thus  able  with  truth 
to  tell  you  that|8uch distress  now  overwhelms 
this  country  as  scarcely  ever  before  was 
known  within  its  bounds,  and  that  all  your 
colonies  are  in  ruin  and  beggary,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  has  the  heart  to  got  up  and 
tell  you  that,  as  long  as  he  lives,  ho  never 
will  regret  the  course  he  has  taken.  1  re- 
member that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  prided 
himself  on  the  comfort  he  was  afford  mg  to 
the  Cornish  miners  by  admitting  g(H)so 
feathers  duty  free,  that  thoy  might  have 
feather  beds  to  recruit  their  (^xhauMtod 
strength,  and  pillows  of  down  on  which  to 
rest  their  weary  heads.  But  it  U  nut  n^- 
oeasary  for  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  go  so 


far  as  Cornwall  to  contrast  the  reality  with 
his  promises.  Let  him  but  go  to  South 
Staffordshire — to  his  own  county — and 
there  he  will  find  that,  out  of  137  furnaces 
in  South  Staffordshire,  as  many  as  60  are 
out  of  the  blast;  and  the  wretched  miners, 
who  were  promised  so  much  comfort,  have 
had  their  wages  reduced  by  fifteen  per  cent. 
In  short.  Sir,  I  look  around  me  on  all 
sides,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  repre* 
sentativcs  of  money  bags— the  usurers — I 
confess  I  cannot  discover  a  single  trade 
that  is  flourishing.  .Much  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  delighted,  too,  in  the  measures 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer-— much 
he  approved  of  them;  but  the  country  was 
obliged  to  suffer  in  its  agony  to  the  last 
gasp  before  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
woidd  consent  to  relax  the  mischievous 
restriction  of  his  Bank  Charter  Act, 
and  then  only  with  the  accompaniment 
of  nothing  less  than  a  premium  of  eight 
per  cent  to  the  usurers,  screwed  out  of 
the  suffering  people.  Well,  Sir,  the  taxes 
1  have  referred  to  would  amount  to 
about  3,800,0001.;  but  there  is  still  an- 
other tax  that  might  be  levied,  and  at 
a  less  cost — I  mean  the  tax  of  about 
850,000?.  by  means  of  an  additional  penny 
on  postage.  [**  No,  no !  "]  Why,  it  would 
not  be  so  great  a  grievance  as  an  income«> 
tax;  and,  at  all  events,  there  is  nothing 
connected  with  it  in  the  shape  of  a  vexa<* 
tious  and  inquisitorial  prying  into  private  and 
personal  concerns.  I  may  remind  the  free- 
traders, too,  who  sat  in  that  Committee  upon 
postage  some  few  years  ago,  of  what  they 
seem  to  have  forgotten,  that  their  new  post^ 
age  scheme  was  to  have  added  2,500,u00{. 
to  the  revenue— whilst  the  promoter  of  it 
promised  that  in  a  very  short  time — ^about 
three  years,  I  think  —  the  number  of 
letters  would  increase  upwards  of  fivefold. 
These  predictions  have  signally  fuled. 
[••  Question  !  "1  Well,  I  am  speaking  to 
**  the  question;  the  question  is,  whether 
we  shall  have  a  property  and  income-tax 
renewed  nominally  for  three  years,  but 
virtually  renewed  as  a  permanent  tax^ 
which  has  become  exceedingly  odious  to 
the  country— and  the  more  odious  because* 
when  imposed  in  1842,  and  afterwards 
renewed,  in  1845,  it  was  distinctly  pro- 
mised that  it  should  be  a  tax  of  very  snort 
duration — and  faith  has  not  been  kept  with 
the  country  in  that  respect— or  wheuier  we 
slinll  limit  itii  duration  to  one  year,  and 
Hook  othor  modoA  of  raising  revenue  lest 
bunlonsoino  to  the  people.  I  think  that 
tlto  couutry  has  *  right  to  be  dissatisfied 
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irh^n  Btatesmen  deceive  it  with  euch  false 
promiBes  as  these.  I  have  a  right  to  ex- 
press my  opinion,  as  a  prirate  and  inde- 
pendent Memher  of  Parliament,  upon  these 
subjectB,  and  to  say  how  it  is  that  I  think 
there  are  just  grounds  for  the  opinion  that 
a  reyision  of  our  taxation  ought  to  take 
place,  in  order  that  some  mode  of  raising 
revenue  may  he  adopted  that  will  he  less 
odious  to  the  country  than  a  permanent 

Sroperty  and  income-tax.  Though  I  have 
eclared  that  I  will  not  consent  to  weaken 
the  military  or  naval  arm  of  the  country, 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  one  of  two  things 
must  happen — either  we  must  retrace  our 
steps,  and  raise  taxes  from  foreign  im« 
ports ;  or,  if  the  luxuries  as  well  as  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  are  to  he  cheapened  25  per 
cent — and  I  take  leave  to  say  that  the  price 
of  sugar  is  now  little  more  than  half  what 
it  was  in  1844  to  the  consumers — that 
we  must  take  25  per  cent  off  the  incomes 
of  all  who  live  on  the  taxes  of  the  country. 
We  are  not  to  have  the  wages  of  the 
Spitalfields  weavers  reduced  15,  20,  and 
25  per  cent — we  are  not  to  have  10,500  out 
of  employ  or  working  short  time  on  this  day 
in  Manchester  alone — we  are  not  to  have 
meetings  such  as  I  have  received  an  ac- 
count of  this  evening,  to  consider  whether 
or  not  the  operatives  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  are  to  he  sent  across  the  Atlantic 
to  share  the  fate  of  the  wretched  Irish 
emigrants  out  of  100,000  of  whom  20,000 
are  represented  to  have  perished  on  the 
passage,  and  since  their  arrival  in  Canada. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  deal  with  the  poor 
working  classes  of  the  people  of  England; 
leaving,  at  the  same  time,  those  whom  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Memher  for  Ripon 
once  aptly  termed  "  the  large  birds  of 
prey,"  to  enjoy  their  unreduced  salaries, 
whUe  the  luxuries  and  necessaries  of  life 
are  so  very  much  cheapened.  If  we  are 
to  have  this  the  cheapest  country  in  the 
world — and  cheap  because  all  the  labouring 
classes  are  to  be  ground  to  dust  to  enrich 
foreigners — and  that  annuitants  and  tax- 
eaters  may  purchase  cheaply  the  luxuries 
as  well  as  the  necessaries  of  life — we  must 
also  reduce  the  salaries  of  all  those  whose 
salaries  are  paid  out  of  the  taxes.  We 
should,  for  mstance,  have  25  per  cent 
taken  off  the  salary  of  the  Lord  Lieutcn^ 
ant  of  Ireland ;  that  noble  Lord  is  a  great 
free-trader,  and,  of  course,  could  not  ob- 
ject to  the  purchase  of  an  Irish  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  cheapest  market.  These  are 
the  reasons  I  have  to  give  why  we  should 
hold  this  tax  fast  for  another  year,  to  see 


if,  in  that  time,  first,  we  cannot  reduce 
the  expenditure;  next,  whether  the  couii- 
try  will  be  able  to  rise  again  from  the 
effect  of  these  free  and  unrestricted  im- 
ports with  a  restricted  currency,  so  that 
the  revenue  should  grow  up  to  the  expen- 
diture; and  thus  retain  in  our  hands  the 
power  to  reconsider  and  decide  next  year 
whether  we  are  to  have  an  income-tax,  or 
to  have  recourse  to  some  different  mode  of 
taxation.  I  will,  in  conclusion,  take  the 
liberty  of  reminding  my  friends  around  me 
of  the  fable  of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox,  and 
imploring  them  not  to  forget  how  they 
were  beguiled  by  the  soft  and  persuasive 
eloquence  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth  in  1842  and  1845, 
to  follow  the  advice  to  be  found  in  the 
speech  of  the  Cock  to  the  specious  profes- 
sions of  the  Fox — 

*'  An  honest  man  may  tako  a  knave's  adviod, 
But  only  idiots  are  Cozened  twice ; 
Once  warned  is  well  bewared." 
Debate  adjourned. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Two 
o'clock. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  March  7,  1848. 

MfNUTKS.]    Took  the  OaM«.— The  Earl  Manven; 

Public  Bills,— Reeciwd  the  Royal  ^Imm/.— ConaoUdated 
Fundi  New  Zealand  GoTernmenL 

Pbtitions  Prisbntbd.  From  Nottingham,  against  the 
Admittloti  of  Jewi  into  Parliament — By  the  Earl  of  St. 
Germans,  flnom  Members  of  seTetal  Lodges  of  the  Inde* 
pendent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Manchester  Unity,  for 
the  Extension  of  the  Provisions  of  the  Benefit  Societies 
Act  to  the  above  Order. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  March  7,  1848. 

MiirDTKS.]    Public  Bi lia — P  Queen's  Prison ;  Insolvetit 
Debtors  (India) ;  Outgoing  Tenants  (Irehmd). 
|{«porfMf.— Passengers. 

Pbtitions  Prbbrmtbo.  By  Mr.  Wakley,  ttom  Fiosbury, 
and  Mr.  Cowan,  from  Edinburgh,  for  the  Adoption  ol 
Universal  Suffrage.— By  several  Hon.  Members,  fhMfi  ¥■» 
rious  Places,  for  and  against  the  Jews  DisaUlitiei  BlU,  for 
and  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  Charitable  TrusU  Bill.— By  Viscount 
Morpeth,  ft-om  Mirfield,  for  the  Better  Observanee  of  Ch« 
Lord's  Day.— By  Sir  John  Trollope,  from  Uneotai,  aom* 
plaining  of  the  Conduct  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Clogy 
(Ireland). — By  Mr.  Hume,  ttom  Colombo  (Island  of  Cey- 
lon), respecting  the  Removal  of  Verandahi.— By  Mr.  Ad* 
derley,  firom  Staffird,  Captain  Boldero,  from  Chippen- 
ham, and  Mr.  Christopher,  Arom  Gainsborough,  for  Re- 
peal of  the  Duty  on  Attorneys'  Certificates. — By  Viscount 
Melgund.  from  Greenodc,  for  Inquiry  respeeth^  the  Ex« 
eise  Laws.— By  Mr.  Lushington,  ttam  Middlesex*  Ibr  an 
Equalisation  of  the  Land  Tax.— By  Mr.  Hume,  tnm 
Dartmouth,  for  a  Reduction  of  Tolls  and  Dues  on 
Lighthouses.— By  Mr.  Reynolds,  from  DubHa,  for  an 
AboUtloB  of  Ministers'  Money  (Ireknd).— By  Mr.  Bahiei, 
and  other  Hon.  Members,  from  numerous  Places,  against 
•  ConttnuaiM  of  the  Pxo|«rty  Taiu— By  Mr.  Clemmti, 
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from  CcrridcKm-Shannon,  rapecting  Taxation  on  the 
Shannon  NaTigation.— By  Viscount  Morpeth,  flrom  Shef- 
field, for  a  Repeal  of  the  Window  Duty — By  Mr.  Ewart, 
tram  Dumfries,  for  a  Repeal  or  Alteration  of  the  Bank 
of  England  Charter  Act,  and  Banking  (Scotland)  Act- 
By  Dr.  Bowring,  from  Bolton,  for  placing  Beer  Retailers 
on  the  same  Footing  as  Licensed  Victuallers.— By  Mr.  P. 
Scrope,  from  Mayo,  for  Inclosure  of  the  Commons  and 
Waste  Lands  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  Buck,  and  other  Hon. 
Members,  firom  several  Places,  against  the  Diplomatic 
Relations  with  the  Court  of  Rome  Bill.— By  Mr.  Goring, 
tram  Chichester,  and  by  Mr.  T.  Hildyard,  from  Notting- 
'  ham,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law  respecting  Education. 
—By  Viscount  Morpeth,  from  several  Places,  for  Sanitary 
Regulations.— By  Sir  W.  Somerville,  from  Enniscorthy, 
for  an  Extension  of  the  Land  Improvement  Act  (Ireland). 
— By  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  from  Carrickmacross,  and 
by  Mr.  Reynolds,  from  Monaghan,  for  an  Alteration  of 
the  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland).— By  Viscount 
Melgund,  from  Greenock,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law 
respecting  the  National  Land  Company.— By  Viscount 
Morpeth,  from  York,  and  by  Mr.  Greenall,  from  Lancas- 
ter and  Chester,  for  Retrenchment  in  the  Naval  and 
MiHtary  Expenditure.  —  By  Mr.  Glyn,  from  a  number 
of  Places,  against  Militia  Enrohnent.— By  Mr.  Baines, 
from  Kingston-upon-Hull,  against  a  Repeal  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws.— By  Mr.  Hume,  from  North  Shields,  re- 
specting the  Custom  House  at  that  Port.— By  Viscount 
Melgund,  from  Greenock,  against  the  Passengers'  Bill.— 
toy  Dr.  Bowring,  from  Chelsea  Hofpital,  respecting  De- 
ductions from  Half  Pay  Army  Pensioners.— By  Mr.  Mor. 
gan  John  O'Connell,  trom  several  Places,  for  Alteration 
of  the  Poor  Law  (Ireland).— From  Dunfermline,  for 
an  Alteration  of  the  Law  of  Prisons  (Scotland).— By  Mr. 
Shafto  Adair,  and  other  Hon.  Members,  from  several 
Places,  for  Alteration  of  Public  Health  Bill.— By  Viscount 
Morpeth,  from  Halifax,  in  favour  of  the  Public  Health 
Bill. — By  Mr.  Greenall,  from  Lancaster,  for  Abolitiion  of 
the  Punishment  of  Death. — By  Mr.  Wakley.  from  various 
Places,  for  Referring  War  Disputes  to  Arbitration.- 

TENANT-RIGHT  IN  IRELAND. 

Mr.  sharman  CRAWFORD  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  secure  the 
rights  of  the  outgoing  tenants  in  Ireland. 
It  was  his  Intention  to  propose  to  secure 
those  rights  by  confirming  and  extending 
the  custom  of  tenant-right  as  it  exists  in 
the  province  of  Ulster.  His  object  was  to 
bring  before  the  House,  in  the  form  of  a 
distinct  proposition,  what  that  tenant-right 
was,  and  what  provisions  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  it  law.  His  Bill  would  be 
confined  to  that  particular  object,  the  ex- 
planation of  tenant-right,  and  those  pro- 
visions that  would  be  necessary  to  enforce 
it.  As  the  proposition  for  leave  to  bring 
in  the  Bill  was  not,  ho  understood,  to  be 
opposed  by  the  Government,  he  would 
postpone  his  statement  of  details  until  the 
second  reading,  and  now  merely  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Sib  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  offer  any  opposition  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  POULETT  SCROPE  considered 
that  a  subject  of  more  importance  could 
not  come  before  Parliament.  Many  years 
had  passed  of  promises  to  and  expectations 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Com- 


mission after  Commission  had  sat  on  the 
subject,  and  the  time  seemed  to  be  coming 
when,  if  the  Legislature  did  not  interfere, 
the  people  of  Ireland  would  take  the  mat- 
ter into  their  own  hands.  He  perceived 
the  repeal  agitation  was  becoming  a  tenant- 
right  agitation,  and  rallying  around  it  the 
farmer  classes  of  Ireland,  many  of  whom 
were  vitally  interested  in  the  question. 

Mr.  TRELAWNY  declared  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  and 
would,  if  necessary,  divide  the  House  on 
it. 

Mb.  HUME  had  always  found  that  any 
attempt  to  interfere  between  masters  and 
men  had  been  productive  of  greater  injury 
to  the  men  than  to  the  masters.  He  con- 
sidered that  any  individual  who  held  out 
hopes  that  they  could  divide  the  land  be- 
tween the  possessors  and  the  tenants,  held 
out  hopes  that  would  do  injury.  Though 
he  would  desire  to  see  improvements  ef- 
fected, with  the  sanction  of  the  proprie- 
tors, he  would  not  wish  to  see  compuUory 
means  adopted. 

The  Motion  agreed  to.  Bill  brought  in 
and  read  a  first  time. 

THE  RIOT  IN  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 

Mb.  MONCKTON  MILNES  begged  to 
be  permitted  to  ask  a  question  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  respecting  the  col- 
lision between  the  people  and  the  police 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  preceding 
day,  in  Trafalgar  Square.  There  had 
been  a  meeting  held  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
It  had  been  called  by  an  individual — a  cer- 
tain individual.  That  meeting  had  been 
allowed  to  take  place,  and  it  had  gone  off 
perfectly  decently  and  orderly  till  after  a 
great  number  of  speakers  had  been  heard 
with  decorum  and  tranquillity  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  After  the  meeting  had 
ceased,  and  when  the  people  were  about 
to  disperse,  a  collision  took  place  between 
them,  which  had  resulted  in  grave  conse- 
quences. He,  therefore,  wished  to  be  in- 
formed what  directions  had  been  given  to 
the  police  with  respect  to  the  meeting; 
and  he  asked  the  question  because  he  be- 
lieved that,  on  the  one  side,  the  freest  dis- 
cussion by  the  people  was  the  best  secu- 
rity  for  the  public  peace  in  this  country; 
and  on  the  other,  he  also  believed  that  the 
police  forces  of  the  metropolis  were  willing 
to  their  duty  in  the  best  manner. 

Sib  GEORGE  GREY:  The  meeting 
was  convened  by  a  Mr.  Cochrane.  An 
advertisement  convening  it  had  been  cir- 
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culated,  and  bills  had  been  posted  in  public 
places,  signed  by  Mr.  Charles  Cochrane, 
sammoning  a  meeting  to  take  place  in 
Trafalgar  Square  for  the  purpose  of  peti- 
tioning Parliament  for  the  total  and  imme- 
diate abolition  of  the  income-tax.  The 
commissioners  of  police,  seeing  the  adver- 
tisement, wrote  to  Mr.  Cochrane,  and  in- 
formed him  that  there  was  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, the  57th  George  III.,  the  provi- 
sions  of  which  prohibited  the  holding  of 
any  meeting  in  the  open  air  for  the  pur- 
pose of  petitioning  Parliament  for  the  al- 
teration of  any  measure  affecting  Church 
or  State  at  any  place  within  one  mile  of 
Westminster  Hall,  during  the  sitting  of 
Parliament,  except  within  the  limits  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden. 
Mr.  Cochrane  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
the  communication,  in  a  letter  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  was  not  aware  the  meet- 
ing was  illegal.  The  commissioners,  in 
reply,  told  him  that  he  mistook  their  mean- 
ing. That  it  was  not  an  illegal  meeting, 
but  that  the  place  appointed  for  it  was 
within  the  limits  prohibited  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  Mr.  Cochrane  accordingly 
abstained  from  attending  the  meeting  him- 
self, and  put  up  placards  informing  the 
people  that  the  meeting  could  not  be  held, 
and  calling  upon  them  to  disperse.  With 
regard  to  the  *'  grave  consequences*'  al- 
luded to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  no  graver 
consequences  had  followed  than  a  slight 
disturbance,  and  the  breaking  of  some 
widows  and  lamps,  which  the  police  most 
effectually  and  (he  believed)  temperately 
checked. 

House  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  March  8,  1848. 

MiiroTM.]    PcBuc  BiUA— 1°  ImpriMDment  for  Debt 
(Ireland). 
V  Game  Certiilcatef  for  Killing  Hares;    Borough  Police 
Superannuation  Fund. 

PXTiTioMS  Prksbntbo.  By  Sir  H.  R.  Inglit,  from  the 
Iile  of  Wight,  against,  and  by  several  Hon.  Members, 
from  Tarknu  Places,  in  favour  of.  the  Jewish  Disabilities 
Bill— By  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  from  Lanca- 
shire, against  the  Roman  Catholic  ChariUble  Trusts 
Bill,*— By  Sir  J.  Trollope,  fivm  Lincoln,  complaining  of 
the  Conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  (Ireland).— 
By  Mr.  Frewen,  from  a  number  of  Places,  against,  and 
by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  ftx>m  several  Places, 
in  flsvour  of,  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  BilL— By  Mr. 
Bremridge,  from  Somerset,  for  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on 
Attorneys'  CerUficates.— By  Mr.  William  Fox,  from 
Hawick,  for  Inquiry  respecting  the  Excise  Laws.— By 
Mr.  J.  O'Brien,  from  Limericlc.  for  the  Abolition  of 
MinistersT  Money  (Ireland)— By  Mr.  Baldoclc,  from 
Shrewsbury,  against  a  Continuance  of  the  Property  Tax. 
—By  Sir  R.  H.  Inglto,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  against 
tht  Dipknatie  iUliUioiii  with  th«  Court  of  Rome  BUI. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RELIEF  BILL. 

House  in  Committee  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  wished  that  the 
House  should  he  put  in  possession  of  the 
instructions  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
on  the  suhject  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  G.  grey  would  he  prepared,  as 
the  Committee  proceeded,  to  state  in  de- 
tail his  views  on  the  different  provisions  of 
the  Bill.  To  the  general  opinion  which 
he  expressed  some  days  ago  on  the  mea- 
sure, he  still  adhered.  He  did  not  think 
that  it  would  remove  any  great  practical 
grievances,  for  all  such  grievances  had  al- 
ready heen  repealed  hy  positive  enactment, 
or  were  virtually  abrogated.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  there  were  some  ohsolete 
penal  enactments  which  it  would  he  as  well 
to  remove  at  once  from  the  Statute-book; 
and  he  might  here  observe  that  of  this 
class  there  were  two  Irish  Acts  which 
he  believed  would  not  be  touched  by  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Youghal.  Perhaps  it  was  an  oversight, 
for  no  doubt  it  was  not  the  hon.  Member's 
intention  that  any  favour  should  be  extend- 
ed to  English  Catholics  in  which  Irish 
should  not  also  participate. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  explained  that  the  rea- 
son why  the  Bill  did  not  contain  any  allu- 
sion to  the  'Acts  in  question  was,  that 
pursuant  to  a  suggestion  which  fell  from 
some  Irish  Members  in  the  course  of  for- 
mer debates,  it  was  thought  the  more  ex- 
pedient course  to  leave  to  Irish  lawyers 
the  task  of  drawing  up  a  Bill  for  the  relief 
of  Irish  Catholics. 

Mr.  SLANEY  was  sorry  that  there 
was  not  a  more  definite  expression  of  the 
intentions  of  Government  with  respect  to 
the  Bill.  He  could  not  consent  to  give  his 
vote  for  the  whole  of  this  Bill  as  it  now 
stood.  He  had  voted  for  the  second  read- 
ing after  considerable  hesitation,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  a  large  body  of  his  con- 
stituency; but  he  did  so  solely  on  the 
ground  that  when  they  came  into  Commit- 
tee the  objectionable  portions  of  the  Bill 
should  be  omitted,  and  if  they  were  not 
he  must  vote  against  the  Bill.  Though  he 
did  not  mean  to  sa}'  anything  disrespectful 
of  them,  he  thought  that  anything  which 
would  give  facilities  for  the  introduction  of 
monastic  orders  into  the  country  would 
prove  injurious,  as  it  would  tend  to  create 
differences,  and  in  many  instances  distur- 
bances, which  he  should  very  much  regret 
to  see.  In  his  mind  the  result  of  such  a 
measure  would  be,  that  those  parties^  en* 
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tertaimng  no  doubt  a  sincere  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  their  own  opiniong,  would  en- 
deavour to  convert  other  persons  to  those 
opinions,  and  a  contest  would  arise  between 
those  who  were  endeavouring  to  convert 
on  the  one  side,  and  those  who  were 
endeavouring  to  resist  on  the  other.  It 
would  also  afford  facilities  for  the  intro- 
duction and  continuance  of  the  Jesuits 
in  this  country ;  and,  without  any  desire 
\o  create  unjust  prejudices  against  per- 
sons belonging  to  that  order,  he  could 
not  shut  his  ears  to  the  universal  opinions 
of  persons  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  with  respect 
to  the  injurious  effects  that  had  arisen 
from  their  presence.  Although  he  (Mr. 
Slaney)  was  most  willing  to  join  in  remov- 
ing any  practical  evils  arising  from  obsolete 
statutes,  he  could  not  at  the  same  time 
consent  to  make  alterations  which  would 
give  facilities  for  the  introduction  into  the 
country  of  monastio  orders,  and  thereby 
prove  injurious  to  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity. Neither  could  he  consent  to  a 
removal  of  the  law  with  respect  to  the  de- 
dication of  property  to  uses  of  this  kind; 
and  it  Was  to  him  a  matter  of  doubt  whe* 
ther  any  further  dedication  in  the  nature 
of  mortmain  would  be  advantageous  to  any 
religious  community. 

On  Clause  1, 

Sib  R.  H.  INGLIS  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  postpone  the  words  "  here- 
inafter specified,"  which  had  reference  to 
the  Acts  proposed  to  be  repealed.  The 
whole  question  between  them  depended 
upon  whether  any  Act  should  be  repealed 
or  not;  and  if  those  words  to  which  he  had 
referred  were  included,  and  if  they  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  the  Committee  to  the 
three  words  in  the  clause,  **  shall  be  re- 
pealed," they  would  lead  the  House  into 
an  admission  which  he  hoped  the  majority 
of  the  Committee  would  not  be  induced  to 
adopt.  There  was,  for  instance,  the  Act 
Ist  Elizabeth,  which  be  apprehended  was 
one  of  the  Acts  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  described  as 
abeady  substantially  repealed  by  the  Acts 
passed  in  the  present  reign.  Now,  if  that 
Act  was  still  in  force,  and  if  the  Bill  in  his 
band  professed  to  do  something  more  than 
bad  been  already  done,  that  something  was 
this — that  whereas,  at  present  (he  would 
assume  for  a  moment  the  Act  was  not  re- 
pealed) no  Roman  Catholic  could  publicly 
impugn  the  Queen's  supremacy  without  in- 
curring the  penalty  which  the  Act  of  Eli- 
zabeth imposed,  this  Billi  if  adopted,  would 


legalize  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  Ro- 
man  Catholics,  but  leave  it  merely  obsolete 
with  respect  to  Protestants  in  this  very 
same  thing.  And  although  the  offence 
of  denying  the  Queen's  supremacy,  so  far 
as  that  offence  was  created  by  this  Act, 
was,  by  the  Acts  referred  to,  substantially 
repealed,  it  still  remained  an  offence  at 
common  law.  He  would  take  the  opinion 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  expungmg 
the  particular  part  of  the  clause  to  which 
he  had  referred,  and  would  move  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words,  *'  shall  be  repealed," 
on  the  fifth  line,  page  2. 

Sib  G.  grey  said  he  understood  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Oxford  to 
be  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  Acts  should 
be  repealed;  for  he  proposed  to  leave 
out  the  words  "  shidl  be  repealed,'* 
which  would  render  nugatory  the  whole  of 
the  Bill.  If  he  could  get  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  to  agree  with  him,  it  would  be 
tantamount  to  an  expression  of  opinion 
that  the  Bill,  so  far  as  this  clause  went, 
ought  to  be  rejected.  If  he  understood  his 
hon.  Friend  rightly,  he  wished  to  raise 
the  question  whether  these  Acts  should  be 
repealed,  and  the  House  would  decide  that 
on  argument;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman 
could  not  confine  the  discussion  on  these 
words  to  one  of  those  Acts. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Clause: — ^Ayes  94;  Noes 
59:  Majority  35. 

List  of  the  Ayes, 

Adair,  R.  A.  S.  Glyn,  G.  C. 

Baincs,  M.  T.  Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 

Barrington,  Visct.  Greene,  J. 

Bellew,  R.  M.  Greene,  T. 

Berkeley,  hon.  G.  F.  Gyey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 

Brookman,  E.  D.  Henry,  A. 

Brotherton,  J.  Hervey,  Lord  A. 

Carter,  J.  B.  Hey  wood,  J. 

Clements,  hon.  C.  S.  Hodges,  T.  L. 

Cobden,  R.  Jervis,  Sir  J. 

Craig,  W.  G.  Johnstone,  Sir  J. 

Cubitt,  W.  Keating,  R. 

Divett,  E.  Kershaw,  J. 

Drumlanrig,  Visct.  King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 

Dnimmond,  H.  Macnamara,  Mjjor 

Duncan,  Visct.  Meagher,  T, 

Dunne,  F.  P.  Maitland.  T. 

East,  Sir  J.  B.  Martin,  J. 

Ebrington,  Visct.  Martin,  0.  W. 

Evans,  W.  Milnes,  R.  M. 

Ewart,  W.  Monsell,  W. 

Fagan,  W.  Morison,  Gen. 
FitzPatrick,  rt.  hn. J.W.    Mowatt,  F. 

Fordyce,  A.  D.  Nugent,  Sir  P. 

Fox,  R.  M.  O'Brien,  J. 

Fox,  W.  J.  O'Brien,  Sir  L, 

Gardner,  R.  O'Brien,  W.  S, 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M.      OTUh«rty,  A. 
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Pendarreg,  E.  W.  W. 
Perfect,  R, 
Pigott,  F. 
PiULington,  J. 
Power,  N. 
Pusey,  P. 
Raphael,  A. 
Reynoldfl,  J. 
RusseU,  F.  G,  H. 
Sadleir,  J. 
Scully,  F. 
Seely,  G. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Soinerville,rt.hn.  SirW. 
Stanifleld,  W.  R.  G. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  £, 
SuIIiyan,  M. 
Sutton,  J-  H.  M. 


Talbot,  J.  H. 
Tenison,  £.  K. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
TufoeU,  H. 
Urquhart,  D. 
Vane,  Lord  II. 
VUliers,  hon.  G. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williamson,  Sir  11. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Yorke,  H.  G.  R. 

TELLBB0. 

Anstey,  T.  G. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 
Earl  of 


List  of  the  Nobs. 


Adderley,  G.  B. 
Alexander,  N. 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  H. 
Arohdall,  Gapt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Baldock,  £.  H. 
Benbow,  J. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Brackley,  Visct. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Bruce,  G.  L.  G. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Carew,  W.  II.  P. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Christy,  S. 
CUve,  H.  B. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Compton,  H.  G. 
Conolly,  Col. 
Deering,  J, 
Dodd,  G. 

Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
FfoUiott,  J. 
Frewen,  C.  II. 
FuUer,  A.  £. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Goring,  G. 

Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Gree^^all,  G. 
Qwyn,  n. 


Ilalford,  Sir  H. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt, 
Heald,  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Jones,  Sir  W. 
Knox,  Col. 
Law,  hon.  G.  E. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Long,  W. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mahon,  Visot. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Plumptro,  J.  P. 
Sandars,  G. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smollett,  A. 
Sotheron,T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Staflford,  A. 
Tollcmache,  J. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  II. 
Waddington,  II.  S. 
WeUesley,  Lord  C. 

TELLERS. 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  II. 
Newdegato,  C.  N. 


The  CHAIRMAN  then  read  the  Clause. 

Mr.  HENLEY  moved  the  omission  of 
that  part  of  the  clause  which  repealed  the 
penalties  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  begin- 
ning at  the  17th  line,  down  to  the  word 
"mainprise." 

Mr.  law  seconded  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire. 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  he  thought,  as 
had  been  admitted  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  in 
another  place  upon  the  passing  of  the  9th 
and  10th  Victoria,  that  to  impugn  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  Crown  was  an  offence 
at  common  law*    He  did  not  see  that  any 


direct  advantage  would  be  gained  by  re. 
pealing  the  Statute  of  Elisabeth.  The 
offence  would  not  thereby  be  repealed. 
The  penalties  were  already  repealed;  and 
he  could  not  see  the  benefit  of  retaining 
words  in  this  clause  which  should  repeal 
that  statute. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  opposed  the  Amend- 
ment.  If  the  offence  still  remained  an 
offence  at  common  law,  he  saw  no  reason 
for  retaining  the  Act  of  Elizabeth. 

An  Hon.  MEMBER  wished  to  inquire, 
if  the  offence  were  an  offence  at  common 
law,  what  the  offence  was  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  to 
deny  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Crown  would 
be,  he  apprehended,  treason  at  common 
law. 

Mr.  LAW  wished  to  know  whether  a 
person  could  be  indicted  at  oOmmon  law 
for  the  offence  detailed  in  the  terms  of  the 
1st  of  Elizabeth? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
did  not  intend  to  state  that  the  denial  of 
the  spiritual  pre-eminence  of  the  Crown 
was  an  offence  at  common  law :  he  meant 
of  course  the  temporal  pre-eminence.  Ac- 
cording to  very  learned  opinions  the  Act 
of  the  1st  EHzabeth  created  no  offence  at 
all,  but  .merely  imposed  penalties  for  an 
offence  already  created.  But  the  penal* 
ties  being  repealed,  the  Act  containing  no 
prohibition  created  no  offence.  That  be- 
ing so,  the  law  would  remain  just  the  same 
whether  that  statute  were  repealed  or  not. 
His  reason  for  voting  for  the  retention  of 
the  words  in  the  clause,  was,  that  the  Act 
which  they  sought  to  repeal  created  a 
doubt  whether  parties  could  proceed  under 
the  Act  or  not,  and  in  fact  contained  a 
provision  which  could  not  be  acted  upon. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  saw  no  reason 
for  removing  from  the  Statute-book  any 
of  the  securities  we  had  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  King's  supremacy;  and,  there- 
fore, the  arguments  of  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral were  inoperative  with  him  to  induce 
him  to  relax  in  his  opposition  to  this  clause, 
and  he  trusted  the  hon.  Member  for  Ox- 
fordshire would  give  the  Committee  an  op- 
portunity of  dividing. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  the  Attorney 
General  had  given  no  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  or  no  it  was  an  offence  at 
common  law  to  deny  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown.  He,  therefore,  thought  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge ought  to  reconsider  the  judgment 
he  had  come  to,  when  the  law  officer  of 
the  Crown  would  not  take  on  himself  U 
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affirm  whether  or  no  he  was  disposed  to 
withdraw  the  statutable  protection.  He 
had  always  understood  that  this  statute 
mainly  declared  what  the  common  law 
meant  to  do;  and  when  that  was  once 
done,  there  was  considerable  inconvenience 
in  going  back  again  to  the  common  law. 
He  should  certainly  divide  the  House  on 
the  Amendment. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  said,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
ileman  who  had  just  sat  down  had  not 
done  justice  to  the  Attorney  General. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Cambridge,  who  put  his  question, 
omitted  to  state  in  what  sense  he  under- 
stood the  word  "supremacy,"  because  no 
one  would  deny  that  the  Sovereign  had 
some  supremacy  at  common  law.  The 
question  only  was  as  to  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  supremacy.  [Lattghter.] 
Hon.  Gentlemen  who  laughed  would  find 
that  he  was  not  wandering  from  the  ques- 
tion. At  common  law  the  supremacy  of 
the  Sovereign  was  temporal ;  and  eccclesi- 
astical,  sub  modo.  If  by  ecclesiastical 
you  meant  spiritual,  and  claimed  a  spiri- 
tual supremacy  over  persons  not  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  England,  then  he  said 
that  at  common  law  it  was  no  offence  to 
deny  that  supremacy;  but  if  it  meant  that 
the  King  at  common  law  had  supremacy 
in  all  matters  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  then 
to  deny  or  question  that  supremacy  was 
an  offence  at  common  law,  and  might 
amount  to  high  treason.  If  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  or  priest,  in  pursuit  of 
those  advantages  which  the  Toleration  Act 
secured  to  him,  should  resort  to  any  mea- 
sures of  a  temporal  nature  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  those  spiritual  rights;  then  he 
might  even  be  guilty  of  high  treason;  and 
the  repeal  of  this  clause  would  leave  the 
common  law  in  that  respect  unaltered. 
It  appeared  from  a  work  of  the  Irish  Lord 
Chancellor  Bolton,  that  until  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Supremacy  Act  was  extended  to 
Ireland  by  an  Irish  Act,  such  supremacy 
was  not  in  force  in  Ireland,  not  even  un- 
der the  general  authority  of  Poyning's 
Act,  which  secured  to  the  English  Legisla- 
ture authority  over  Ireland;  and  to  meet 
the  difficulty  the  2nd  Elizabeth  was  passed. 
He  might  mention,  also,  that  the  Act 
against  appeals  to  Rome  in  matters  eccle- 
uastical  had  no  force  in  Ireland  until  it 
was  specially  extended  there. 

Mr.  SHEIL:  If  you  repeal  this  Act,  do 
you  affect  the  common  law  ?  No.  There- 
fore, are  we  not  involving  ourselves  in  a 
9uper-subtle  discussion  of  what  the  com- 


mon law  is,  when  the  common  law  is  not 
affected  whether  we  repeal  the  statute  or 
not?  The  pains  and  penalties  of  the  sta- 
tute have  been  abrogated — the  sting  has 
been  withdrawn.  Then  why  keep  it  on 
the  Statute-book  ?  The  question  is,  ought 
not  a  nugatory  and  offensive  statute,  which 
states  a  falsehoo4t  to  be  repealed  ?  I  say 
that  the  Pope  htis  spiritual  authority  in 
this  kingdom;  that  is  to  say,  the  Pope  has 
the  appointment  of  Roman  Catholic  bi- 
shops, and  I  can  give  you  a  recent  and 
high  authority.  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge, 
on  a  recent  occasion,  said,  he  thought  the 
Pope  the  rightful  head  of  the  Christian 
world.  I  repeat  it.  I  see  an  expression 
of  wonder  in  the  faces  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  the  other  side;  but  I  say,  at  all  events, 
before  the  Reformation.  Those  words  are 
mine;  they  are  not  the  words  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Coleridge;  but  they  are  words  which 
are  naturally  elicited  from  the  observation 
of  the  learned  Judge,  in  reference  to  a 
system  by  which  peace  and  tranquillity 
were  preserved  throughout  the  Christian 
world.  If  the  Pope,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, as  rightful  head  of  the  Christian 
world,  exercised  spiritual  authority,  so  now 
he  has  de  facto  exercised  authority,  as  the 
bishops  of  Roman  Catholics  have  been  re- 
cognised in  the  Act  of  Parliament  brought 
in  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whom  I 
see  on  the  bench  opposite  (Sir  James  Gra- 
ham). They  have  been  put  upon  the 
Committee  of  Bequests,  and  they  have 
been  given  precedence  by  that  Act,  as  the 
words  **  Catholic  Archbishop  and  Bishop" 
was  introduced  by  the  Committee,  and 
purely  upon  my  suggestion,  for  I  pressed 
it  upon  the  House.  As  these  words — 
these  technical  expressions,  which  indicate 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope— have 
been  adopted,  I  say  that  the  statute  states 
what  is  not  true.  It  states  that  the  Pope 
has  no  spiritual  authority — I  say  that  he 
has. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM:  I  am  ex- 
tremely unwilling  to  obtrude  at  all  on  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  on  such  a  sub- 
ject ;  but  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  me 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  me 
to  give  a  silent  vote.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man says  that  under  the  Bequests  Act 
precedence  was  given  to  Roman  Catholic 
archbishops  and  bishops.  I  must  dispute 
the  precedences;  but  the  recognition  of 
those  prelates  by  Act  of  Parliament  con- 
not  be  denied.  In  reference  to  the  point 
more  immediately  under  cousideration,  I 
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hare  a  very  painful  recollection  of  the  Act 
9th  and  10th  Vict.,  from  one  particular 
circumstance,  which  was,  that  it  hrought 
me  for  the  first,  and  I  hope  for  the  last, 
time  of  my  life  in  a  somewhat  unfriendly 
collision  with  my  hon.  Friend  the  Memher 
for  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  con- 
tended that  the  Bill,  as  introduced  by  the 
late  Government,  was  a  virtual  repeal  of 
the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  the  supre- 
macy itself  was  no  longer  in  force  by  that 
statute.  He  said  that  would  be  the  effect. 
I  said  it  was  a  limited  repeal,  and  would 
not  produce  the  effect  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxford  contended  that  it 
would.  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection 
of  all  that  occurred  on  the  introduction  of 
that  Act.  I  am  quite  sure  the  whole 
question  in  reference  to  obsolete  statutes 
affecting  religious  belief  was  referred  to 
the  Criminal  Law  Commissioners;  and,  if  1 
mistake  not,  the  Criminal  Law  Commission 
reported  for  the  absolute  repeal  of  the 
Clause  of  the  1st  Elizabeth.  Her  Majesty's 
advisers,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Com- 
mission, did  deliberately  consent  to  advise 
Her  Majesty — going  the  whole  length  of 
the  total  repeal  of  the  clause  now  under 
discussion  —  to  adopt  the  advice  of  the 
Commission,  and  introduced  the  Bill.  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  occupying  the  highest  post  at 
the  head  of  the  law  in  this  country,  the  first 
law  adviser  of  Her  Majesty,  was  high 
steward  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
He  saw  no  danger  whatever  in  being  a 
party  to  the  repeal  of  this  clause.  He  ad- 
vised Her  Majesty  that  such  Bill  would  be 
brought  forward  by  the  Government,  and 
he  himself  introduced  it  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  in 
this  House,  it  was  suggested  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  make  the  penalties  no  longer 
operative;  and  1  consented  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  words  of  the  9th  and  10th  Vic, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  by  the 
Attorney  General.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Dungarvon  has  said,  and  said  truly,  that 
the  sting  is  withdrawn  from  the  statute  we 
are  now  discussing  by  the  act  of  repeal.  If 
the  sting  is  withdrawn,  the  repeal  of  this 
clause  may  be  said  to  be  superfluous;  but  it 
does  not  change  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 
If  the  sting  be  not  withdrawn,  then  I,  for 
one,  certainly  think  that  in  good  faith  and 
honour,  having  been  a  party  to  the  original 
introduction  of  the  Bill  for  the  purpose  of 
repealing  the  clause,  I  am  bound  to  see  it 
enforced.  I  will  not  stop  there.  I  will  go 
the  whole  length  of  saying,  that  if  the  com- 
mon law,  when  the   statutable  provision 
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shall  have  ceased  to  operate,  be  inopera- 
tive for  the  punishment  of  a  party  in  this 
country  for  denying  the  spiiitual  supre- 
macy of  Her  Majesty,  in  the  wide  sense  in 
which  I  contend  that  spiritual  supremacy 
is  denied  by  Roman  Catholics,  I  care  not. 
I  should  be  content  that  the  common  law 
should  not  create  an  offence  which  would 
affect  the  liberty  of  conscience  of  at  least 
one-third  part  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
Certainly  I  am  not  alarmed  at  the  effect  of 
the  repeal  of  this  particular  clause,  or  at 
leaving  the  common  law  inoperative  in  the 
matter.  I  see  no  occasion  to  insist  on 
penalties  to  be  directly  inoperative  by  sta- 
tute, or  indirectly  enforced  by  common 
law,  which,  if  attempted  to  be  enforced, 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  country.  Something  has 
been  said  as  to  the  answer  given  by  the 
Attorney  General  as  to  what  offence  the 
denial  of  the  King's  supremacy  would  be 
at  common  law.  At  his  answer,  in  the 
first  instance,  I  was  certainly  alarmed.  To 
what  extent  may  not  this  be  pushed  ?  Con- 
structive treasons  are  a  most  dangerous 
doctrine.  I  know  not  whether  the  toast 
which  at  one  time  was  given  by  the  friends 
of  the  people,  viz.,  **  The  Sovereignty  of 
the  People,"  might  not,  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Attorney  General,  be  termed  treason 
at  common  law.  I  have  the  utmost  horror 
of  this  doctrine.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  on  reflection,  somewhat  modi- 
fied his  opinion.  It  has  been  the  great 
object  of  all  constitutional  writers  to  narrow 
the  doctrine  of  treason.  I  cannot  conceive 
that  the  assertion  of  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy of  the  Pope  should  be  constructive 
treason.  I  should  regret  to  see  that  doc- 
trine for  one  moment  supported  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Attorney  General.  I  have 
no  hesitation  whatever  in  voting  for  the  re- 
peal of  this  clause.  I  am  indifferent  whe- 
ther at  common  law  it  should  be  an  offence 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
of  Rome;  and  I  certainly,  on  the  whole, 
cannot  for  one  moment  hesitate  in  giving 
my  cordial  support  to  the  clause  as  it  ori- 
ginally stood. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  recently  ad- 
dressed the  House  had  exhibited  a  glo- 
rious independence  as  regarded  supre- 
macy.  Dieu  et  mon  droit  was  the  motto 
of  the  Crown;  and  he  would  merely  add, 
that  if  the  Catholics  were  aggrieved  by  the 
Act  alluded  to,  he  would  not  have  the 
slightest  objection  to  the  removal  of  their 
grievances;  but  if  not,  he  could  not  agree 
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to  the  proposition  that  they  were  to  be  the 
only  legal  traitors  in  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  ARUNDEL  and  SURREY 
Bald,  that  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  afforded  him  great  satisfaction. 
An  hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  Dnimmond) 
had  said,  that  if  the  Catholics  laboured 
under  any  grievances,  he  had  no  objection 
to  their  removal.  The  Bill  before  them 
proposed  to  repeal  the  penalties  against 
any  one  who  behoved  that  there  existed 
any  authority,  spiritual  or  temporal,  with- 
in the  realm  other  than  the  Crown.  Every 
Catholic  bishop  believed  that  such  spiritual 
authority  did  exist;  and  he  (the  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  Surrey)  would  therefore  claim 
ihe  vote  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  as  he  had 
stated  that  he  would  vote  for  the  removal 
of  any  grievance  from  the  Catholics. 

Sib  R.  n.  INGLIS  was  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  wrong  to  put  words  into  any 
man's  mouth  when  that  individual  was  ab- 
sent, and  of  course  could  not  defend  him- 
self. A  friend  of  his,  a  Judge,  had  been 
misquoted,  and  he  hoped  he  was  wrong  in 
saying  that  the  misquotation  was  not  fJto- 
gether  from  a  defect  of  memory.  Justice 
Coleridge  had  been  described  as  having 
said  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  be^ 
fore  the  Reformation  was  of  effect  as  of 
to-day.  He  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  could  not 
pay  so  bad  a  compliment  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  so  spoken,  as  to  say 
that  he  did  not  understand  what  he  was 
stating;  and  if  he  had  done  any  injustice  to 
him«  he  apologised  for  having  done  so. 

Mb.  SHEIL  said,  that  while  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxford  expressed  his  commen- 
dablei  indignation  at  any  allusion  to  the 
words  of  an  absent  man,  he  might  have  ab- 
stained from  attributing  sinister  motives  to 
others.  He  had  no  antipathy  against  the 
learned  Judge — ^he  had  no  individual  mo- 
tive in  alluding  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
quoted  his  dictum  as  a  proof  of  the  au- 
tiiority  of  the  Pope  under  the  common  law 
of  England,  which  of  course  existed  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  and  as  a  proof  that 
the  Pope  had  been  recognised  as  the  head 
ei  the  Christian  worlds  at  least  before  the 
Reformation.  He  must  say,  that  the  hon. 
Baronet,  when  he  meant  to  give  so  flat  a 
oontradiction  to  his  (Mr.  Sheirs)  statement 
respecting  the  observations  of  an  eminent 
Judge,  ought  to  have  been  prepared  to 
show  from  the  newspapers  that  he  (Sir  R. 
fi.  Inglis)  was  right  in  the  view  which  he 
had  taken  of  those  observations. 

The  Committee  divided.    Ojgi  the  ques* 


tion  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out» 
stand  part  of  the  Clause: — Ayes  151  j 
Noes  119  :  Majority  32. 

List  of  the  Ates. 

Jeryis,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Keating,  K. 
Keogh,  W. 
Eeppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Lawless,  hon.  C. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lewis,  rt.  hn.  Sir  T.  F. 
Lewis,  G.  0. 
Lushington,  0* 
Macnamara,  Major 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Meagher,  T. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gomuin 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Maitland,  T. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Mon8ell,W. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Perfect,  R. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pinney,  W. 
Power,  Dr. 
Power,  N. 
Pusey,  P. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reynolds,  J. 
RusseU,  F.  C.  fl, 
Sadleir,  J. 
Scholefield,  W. 
ScuUy,  F. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Simeon,  J. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
SomervilIe,rt.hn.  Sir  W. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Strickhihd,  SirG. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A« 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T.    * 
Towneley,  J. 
Townshend,  Capt, 


Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Adair,  Visct. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anson,  Visct. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Bell,  J. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  II.  F. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G.  F. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brockman,  E.  D. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Clay,  J. 

Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Cobden,  R. 

Cochrane,  A.  D.  R.  W.  B. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Corbally,  M.  E. 
Cowan,  C. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Damer,  hon.  Col. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Divett,  E. 
Drumlanrig,  Visct, 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ebrington,  Visot. , 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 

Fitzpatrick,rt.hn.J.W. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Gardner,  R. 
Gladstone,  rt.hn.W.E. 
Glyn.  G.  C. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  II. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Haggitt,  F.  R. 
Henry,  A. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hope,  A. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
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TreUimy,  J.  S. 
Tofiieil,  H. 
TuTMr,  £. 
Tynte,  Col.  C. 
t^rquhart,  D. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
WaU,  0.  B. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 

List 

Addeiley,  C.  B. 
Alexander,  N. 
Arbathnott,  hon.  H. 
Arkwright,  G. 


Bailey,  J. 
Baldock,  E.  H. 
Barrington,  Visot. 
Benbow,  J. 
Bennet,  P. 
Beresford,  W. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Boldero,  H.  G.  • 
BoUing,  W. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Brackley,  Viaot. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  T. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Chichester,  Lord  J. 
Cholmeley,  Sir  M. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Christy,  S. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Conolly,  Col. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H. 
Deedes,  W. 
Deering,  J. 
Dod.  J.  W. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duckworth,  SirJ.T, 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Farrer,  J. 
Ffolliott,  J. 
FUmer,  Sir  E. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Frewen,  C.  H, 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gooch,  E.  S. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Goring,  C. 
GrenaU,  G. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Haiford,  Sir  H. 


Westhead,  J.  P. 
WiUiamson,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wyvill,M. 

TILIBRS. 

Anstey,  T.  C. 
Arundel  and  Sun:^, 
Earl  of 

of  the  Noes. 

Harris,  hon.  Capt. 

Heald,  J. 

Heathcote^  Sir  W. 

Heneage,  E. 

Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  0. 

Hildyard,  R.  C. 

Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 

Hood,  Sir  A. 

Hope,  Sir  J. 

Hotham,  Lord 

Hudson,  G. 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 

Lreland,  T.  J. 

Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 

Jones,  Sir  W. 

Jones,  Capt. 

Knox,  Col. 

Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 

Long,  W. 

Lowther,  H. 

Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 

Mackenzie,  W.  F. 

M*Naghten,  Sir  E. 

Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 

March,  Earl  of 

Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 

Meux,  Sir  H. 
L.      Miles,  P.  W.  S. 

Moody,  C.  A. 

Mundy,  E.  M. 

Neeld,  J. 

Newdegate,  C.  N, 

Palmer,  R. 

Pigott,  F. 

Plumptre,  J.  P. 

Plowden.  W.  H.  C. 

Prime,  R. 

Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
S.      Rushout,  Capt. 

Sandars,  G 

Seymer,  H.  K, 

Shirley,  E.  J. 

Sibthorp,  Col. 
,  B.     Smollett,  A. 

Spooner,  R. 

Stafford,  A. 

Stanley,  E. 

Stuart,  H. 

Stuart,  J. 

Taylor,  T.  E. 

Thomhill,  G. 

Trollope,  Sir  J. 

Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 

Waddington,  D. 

Waddington,  H.  S. 

Willoughby,  Sir  H. 

Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 


TELLBRS. 

Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Henley,  J.  W. 


A  discussion  ensued  on  some  verbd 
amendments,  in  the  course  of  which 

Mr.  SHEIL  said :  Sir,  I  regret  to  be 
obliged  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  a  matter  personal  to  myself.  The 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Oxford  has 
stated  in  language  unlike  the  usual  chaf- 
acter  of  his  expressions,  and  with  a  man- 
ner characterised  by  anything  but  that 
gentlemanly  deportment — 1  was  going  to 
add,  which  is  his  wont — the  hon.  baronet 
has  stated  that  I  was  guilty  of  misrepre- 
tation,  and  that,  not  from  any  defect  of 
memory.  He  has  stated  this  in  language 
which,  were  it  employed  by  any  other  per- 
son, I  should  have  considered  as  justifying 
me  in  a  demand  for  explanation.  He  has, 
in  fact,  without  a  shadow  of  provocation  on 
my  part,  imputed  to  me  wuful  falsehood. 
Upon  that  charge  having  been  made,  I  in- 
timated in  the  most  good-humoured  way  to 
the  hon.  Baronet  that  I  should  leave  the 
House  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the 
exact  words  used  by  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge. 
Now  the  words  used  were,  that  **  the  Pope 
was  the  rightful  head  of  the  Christian 
Church,'*  without  the  words  which  I  stated 
as  having  been  added  by  myself.  It  will  be 
in  the  recollection  of  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site that  I  used  the  words  **  at  all  events 
before  the  Reformation."  [*'  No,  no!"]  I 
appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr. 
Gladstone),  whom  I  see  in  his  place,  if  I 
did  not  do  so?  [Mr.  Gladstone:  Yes, 
certainly.]  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  I  did.  Now  these  are  the  exact 
words  used  by  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge — 
"  If  the  Pope  had  been  content  with  his 
power  of  patriarch,  he  might  have  retain- 
ed his  appellate  jurisdiction,  which  rightly 
belonged  to  him  as  the  universal  head  of 
the  whole  Christian  Church."  If  diffe- 
rent inferences  and  interpretations  may  be 
drawn  from  these  words,  which  may  b6 
the  expression  of  a  state  of  facts  before 
the  Reformation,  I  appeal  to  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  himself,  if,  under 
these  circumstances,  he  thinks  himself  jus- 
tified in  imputing  to  me  that  which  amounts 
to  a  great  moral  offence  ? 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS :  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
dealt  wisely  or  unwisely  in  reviving  the  dis- 
cussion upon  this  subject.  I  made  no 
charge  of  falsehood  against  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  But  if  I  did,  I  hope  that, 
without  the  terror  with  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  speech  is  charged,  I,  as 
a  gentleman,  and  I  hope  as  a  Christian 
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gentleman,  should  be  ready  and  willing  to 
apologise.       The  right   hon.    Gentleman 
knows  well  enough — at  least,  I  hope  that 
he  does — that  whilst  it  is  not  mj  habit  or 
wish  ever  to  give  offence,  it  is  not  consist- 
ent with  my  principles  to  give  the  satisfac- 
tion which  he  seems  to  require.    I  will  not 
reviye  the  discussion  so  far  as  to  consider 
whether  or  not  the   quotation  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  now  read  to  the 
House,  bears  the  interpretation  which  he 
originally  placed  upon  it.     But  I  will  say 
that  the  pause  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman made — the  pause  which  he  made  in 
quoting  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge's  words — 
was  sufficiently  long  for  one  to  arrive  at  a 
very  different  conclusion  from  that  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.     But  I  can  take  an 
exception  at  once  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man quoting  the  authority  of  a  judge  from 
a  newspaper.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
is  a  lawyer  himself,  and  must  know  that 
the  opinions  of  judges  are  to  be  taken  from 
what  are  called  the  Reports;  and  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  is  no  judge,  not  even 
a  coroner — I  will  venture  to  say  that  not 
one  of  them  would  have  his  law  and  hon 
mots  taken  on  the  authority  of  the  Times, 
Chronicle,  Herald,  or  Post,  I  apprehend, 
with  respect  to  the  Judges,  that  their  opin- 
ions are  to  be  taken  from  "  Adolphus  anfi 
Ellis,** B.nd  from  the  regular  Reports;  and 
I  will  now  tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  it  is  because  he  attacked  the  Judge — 
not  merely  because  he  attacked  an  absent 
man,  and  him  my  friend — that  I  was  induced 
to  rise.     I  consider  that  it  is  not  safe,  in 
this  country  particularly,  that  the  character 
of  a  judge  should  be  assailed.  [Mr.  Sheil  : 
I  did  not  assail  him.]      Oh,  no  !    On  the 
contrary,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  meant 
it  to  be  a  compliment !    I  am  quite  ready  to 
admit  that — I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  object  was  not  to  at- 
tack Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  but  rather  to 
give  him  credit  for  a  much  nearer  approach 
to  the  religious  opinions  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  holds  than  is  actually 
the  case.   But  I  must  repeat  that  the  opin- 
ions of  a  judge  ought  to  be  taken  from  the 
legal  Reports;  and  as  long  as  I  have  a  seat 
in  this  House — anxious  as  I  may  be  at  all 
times  to  defend  a  friend,  and  wilHug  as  I 
may  be  to  defend  an  absent  man,  when 
these  two  qualities  are  combined  in  one 
man,  and  that  man  a  Judge — I  shall  feel  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  rise  on  his  behalf.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  I  meant  to 
accuse  him  of  falsehood.     But,  even  if  I 
had  the  fear  of  that  alternative  before  me 


to  which  he  has  alluded  in  his  speech,  I 
should  be  neither  more  nor  less  willing 
than  I  am  now,  in  the  absence  of  such  ter- 
ror, to  state,  hondfde,  that  I  did  not  mean 
to  impute  falsehood  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. I  do  say,  that  by  pausing  as  he 
did,  he  led  the  whole  Committee  to  draw  a 
conclusion  which  I  believe  would  have 
belb  inconsistent  with  the  fact;  and  there- 
fore I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  rise  and 
make  the  statement  which  I  addressed  to 
the  House.  Is  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
satisfied  now  ? 

The  Earl  of  ARUNDEL  and  SUR. 
REY  remarked,  he  had  listened  to  all  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  said,  and  attributed  to 
him  no  intentional  misrepresentation;  but 
he  certainly  understood  the  hon.  Baronet 
to  accuse  his  right  hon.  Friend  of  wilfully 
misrepresenting  that  which  he  quoted. 

Mr.  sheil  :  I  am  sure  the  House  will 
feel  I  had  reason  to  complain  of  what  pass- 
ed. I  yielded  at  once  to  the  sense  of  the 
House,  and  in  the  interval  Iprooured  the 
exact  words  used  by  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge. 
This  I  say,  if  I  were  guilty  of  any  mis- 
representation, it  was  not  wUful. 

After  some  further  discussion, 

Mr.  law  moved,  that  the  Chairman 
report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit 
again. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  124; 
Noes  175  :  Majority  51. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adderley,  C.  B. 
Alexander,  N. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bagge,  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Baldock,  £.  II. 
Bankes,  G. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bennet,  P. 
Beresford,  W. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Brackley,  Visct. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Briscoe,  M. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
BuUer,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Burghley,  Lord 
CabbeU,  B.  B. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Chichester,  Lord  J. 
Christy,  S. 
CUve,  H.  B. 


Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
ConoUy,  Col. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 
Deedes,  W. 
Deering,  J. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Dodd,  G. 

Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.B. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Dundas,  G. 
I)u  Pre,  C.  G. 
Farrer,  J. 
FfoUiott,  J. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
FuUer,  A.  E. 
Gooch,  E.  S. 
Gore,  W.  H.  0. 
Goring,  C. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Greenall,  G. 
Gwyn,  H. 
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Hamilton,  6.  A. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Heald,  J. 

Hemes,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
HUdyard,  R.  C. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
HiU,  LordE. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hombj,  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Hudson,  G. 
Inglis,  SirR.  H. 
Ireland,  T.  J. 
JolliflTe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Lascelles,  hon.  E. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Lookhart,W. 
Long,W. 
Lowther,  H. 
Mackenne,  W.  F. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
March,  Earl  of 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Miles.  P.  W.  S. 
MUes,  W. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 


Ossnlston,  Lord 
Palmer,  R. 
Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Powell.  Col. 
Prime,  R. 
Repton,  G.  W,  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Rushout,  Capt. 
Sandars,  G. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smollett,  A. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Thomhill,  G. 
ToUemaohe,  J. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
TyreU,  SirJ.  T. 
Vyvyan,  Sir  R.  R. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
WaUh,  Sir  J.  B. 
West,  F.  R. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 

TBLLBRS. 

Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Spooner,  R. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Adair,  H.  £. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Adare,  Visct. 
Alcock,  T. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Arundel    and     Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Barkly,  H. 
Barrington,  Visot. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Benbow,  J. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bowring.  Dr. 
Bright,  J. 
Brockman,  E.  D. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bruoe,  Lord  E. 
BuUer,  C. 
Bunbury,  £.  H. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Busfeild,  W. 
CampbeU,  hon.  W.  F. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clay,  J. 
Clay.  Sir  W. 
CUffoid.  H.  M. 
Coke.  hon.  £.  K. 
CorbaUy.  M.  E. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Ciawford,  W.  S. 


Cubitt,  W. 
Dalrymple.  Capt. 
Damer.  hon.  Col. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Divett.  E. 
Drumlanrig.  Visct. 
Dnimmond,  H. 
Duff.  G.  S. 
Duncan.  G. 
Dunne.  F.  P. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ellice.  E. 
Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 

Fitxpatrick,  rt.hn.J.W. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forstor,  M. 
Fortescuo,  C. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 
Fox.  R.  M. 
Fox.  W.  J. 
Gardner.  R. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hon.  W.E. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Goulbum,  rt.hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir.  J. 
Greene,  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Haggitt.  F.  R. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Headlam.  T.  E. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 


Henry,  A. 
Hervey.  Lord  A. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hodges.  T.  L. 
Hope,  A. 

Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hume,  J. 
Hutt,  W. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Keating,  R. 
Keogh,  W. 
Keppcl,  hon.  G.  T. 
Ker,  R. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Lacelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.  F. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Lushington,  C. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Macnamara,  Major 
Meagher,  T. 
Mahon,  The  0' Gorman 
MahoD,  Visct. 
Maitland,  T. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Matheson.  A. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Moffatt,  G. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Monsell,  W. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Flaherty.  A. 
Patten.  J.  W. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Peel,  Col. 
Perfect,  R. 
Philips,  Sir  G.  R. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 


Pinney,  W. 
Power,  Dr. 
Power,  N. 
Pusey,  P. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Romilly,  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  Ui 
Sadleir,  J. 
Scholefteld,  W. 
ScuUy,  F. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Simeon,  J. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Somerville,  rt.hn.  SirW. 
Stansfleld,  W.  R.  C. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Tenison,  £.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thicknesso,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thornely,  T. 
Towneley,  J. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Trehiwny,  J.  S. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Turner,  E. 
Urquhart,  D. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
WUson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TKLLKBS. 

Anstey,  T.  C. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 


Colonel  SIBTHORP  moved  that  Mr. 
Bernal  leave  the  chair. 

Some  further  discussion  ensued,  and  no 
progress  having  been  made  with  the  Bill, 
the  House  resumed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  reported  progresB, 
and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 

GAME  CERTIFICATES  BILL. 

Mr.  COLV IL£  moved  the  Second  Read- 
ing of  the  Game  CertificateB  Bill. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  had  no  wish  to 
oppose  the  second  reading,  but  he  should 
reserve  to  himself  the  full  right  to  object 
to  the  Bill,  indeed  he  might  saj  almott 
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every  clause  of  it,  even  the  preamble, 
when  it  went  into  Committee.  For  his 
own  part,  he  had  never  seen  a  more  futile 
Bill,  save  and  except  that  contemptible 
Game  Bill  that  was  once  brought  forward 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr. 
Bright),  and  which  had  occasioned  so  much 
expense  to  the  country — an  expense  which 
he  thought  the  hon.  Member  ought  to  be 
obliged  to  meet  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He 
had  numerous  exceptions  to  this  most  fu- 
tile Bill;  and,  above  all,  to  that  part  of  it 
which  would  enable  the  poacher  to  under- 
sell the  licensed  dealer.  Indeed,  the  re- 
gular licensed  dealer,  who  paid  his  taxes 
for  the  government  of  the  country,  was 
already  undersold  by  a  set  of  lawless  fel- 
lows, who  went  about  the  streets  without 
any  license;  but  this  Bill  would  give  them 
'  still  greater  facilities.  He  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  charge  of  it  would  assist 
him  in  making  an  effectual  opposition  to 
the  "  monster  Motion'*  which  had  been 
threatened  on  this  subject  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright), 
who,  in  hi?  humble  opinion,  did  not  kuow 
**  a  pointer  from  a  pig.*' 

BUI  read  a  second  time. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Thursday,  March  9,  1848. 

MfNUTBS.]  PsTrTiONi  Prkscntko.  From  Dumft'iet 
and  Great  Yarmouth,  fbr  the  Removal  of  Jewish  DU- 
abilities.— From  Sturliogifaire,  for  Repeal  of  the  Game 
Laws.— By  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  firom  Burford,  and  se- 
veral other  Places,  against  the  Admiuioa  of  Jews  into 
Parliament. — By  the  Earl  of  Eglintoun,  from  Justices 
of  the  Peace  of  Berwick,  for  Alteration  of  the  Bank 
Charter  and  Scottish  Currency  Acts. — From  Drogheda* 
for  the  EsUblishmcnt  of  such  Tenant  Right  as  will  se- 
cure the  Interest  of  both  Landlord  and  Tenant. — From 
Birmingham,  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Window  Tax. 

THE  DISTURBANCES  IN  TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  begged 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  noble  Marquess 
thfe  President  of  the  Council  to  a  paragraph 
which  had  appeared  in  a  newspaper,  and 
which  attributed  language  to  a  magistrate 
which  he  would  fain  hope  had  never  been 
made  use  of  by  him.  It  was  a  very  dis- 
agreeable duty  to  perform  to  make  any  ob- 
servations which  might  be  considered  as 
nlakiBg  a  charge  against  an  individual,  es- 
pecially when  that  individual  was  not  pre- 
sent, at  once  to  give  an  answer  or  to  offer 
aa  explanation.  If  the  paragraph  were 
not  correct,  he  was  sure  that  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  it  referred  would  enable  the 
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noble  Marquess  publicly  to  deny  it.  The 
paragraph  in  question  had  its  origin  in  the 
disgraceful  disturbances  which  had  occurred 
in  some  of  the  streets  of  the  metropolis 
during  the  last  two  or  three  days,  and  was 
part  of  what  purported  to  be  an  account  of 
the  examination  of  certain  persons  who 
were  accused  before  Mr.  HaU,  acting  as 
magistrate  at  Bow-street  police  office,  with 
being  concerned  in  those  disturbances. 
He  would  call  the  attention  of  the  ^ou8Q 
to  the'  first  case  : — 

"  A  young  man,  named  James  Marehant,  was 
also  placed  at  the  bar,  charged  with  exciting  tho 
mob  by  exclaiming,  *  Down  with  the  Police !  No 
National  Guards  !'  and  throwing  stoqei  promiiou- 
ously  among  the  people.  The  prisoner  said  that 
in  the  confusion  it  was  impossible  for  the  officer 
of  the  C  division  by  whom  he  was  apprehended  to 
distinguish  who  was  the  aggressor ;  and  he  denied 
ever  having  made  use  of  the  language  imputed  to 
him,  or  to  have  incited  the  mob  in  any  manner.r-** 
Mr.  HaU  ordered  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  20«.,  or  be 
imprisoned  for  eight  days." 

He  would  now  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  second  case,  observing  merely, 
that  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  before  we 
found  fault  with  the  sentence  pronounced 
by  a  magistrate  in  his  judicial  capacity. 
Presently  he  should  have  something  to  say 
as  to  the  inequality  pf  thef  punishment  in 
the  two  cases  : — 

**  Assault  on  thb  Police. —  James  Drebil-i 
thome,  whose  head  was  severely  wounded,  was 
brought  up  charged  with  assaulting  the  police  in 
the  execution  of  their  duty.  Sergeant  Shepherd, 
of  the  A  division,  stated,  that  he  was  suddenly  as- 
sailed by  a  volley  of  stones  by  the  mob,  while 
standing  with  other  constables,  and,  on  attempt- 
ing to  force  the  crowd  back,  they  were  again  as- 
saulted  in  the  same  manner,  during  which  he  was 
knocked  down  and  struck  by  the  prisoner  with  his 
fist  in  attempting  to  rescue  a  prisoner,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  compeUed  to  use  his  staff 
to  protect  himself.  The  prisoner  said  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  crowd,  but  had  just  parted  with 
some  friends,  when  he  received  a  blow  of  a  tnin« 
cheon  on  the  back  of  his  head,  which  stunned 
him.  Mr.  Hall  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  dis- 
charged, the  constable  being  unable  to  satisfy  him 
why  he  used  his  truncheon  in  such  an  indiscrimin- 
ate and  cowardly  manner.  Several  other  cases  of 
a  similar  description  were  brought  up,  which  de- 
tained the  magistrate  beyond  the  usual  hour." 

In  his  opinion  the  constable  thus  rebuked 
by  the  magistrate  was  justified  in  law  in 
acting  as  he  had  done.  It  was  rather  sin- 
gular, that  on  the  same  day  on  which  the 
paragraph  he  had  just  read  appeared,  he 
received  a  newspaper  containing  some  ob- 
servations made  by  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge, 
on  the  trial  of  some  prisoners  at  Hertford 
for  riot  and  assault  on  tho  police;  and  the 
leai-ned  Judge's  remarks  were  so  apposite 
to  the  subject,  that  he  would  take  leave  to 
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2uote  one  or  two  of  them.    Mr.  Justice 
Ideridge,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  said 
thai— 

"If  a  numerous  party  be  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  any  unlawful  act,  and  any  blow  be  struck 
by  one  of  the  party,  each  person  is  considered  by 
the  law  ai  guilty  of  every  one  of  the  offenoes  com- 
mitted by  the  party,  even  though  his  may  not 
be  Uie  hand  that  inflicted  the  particular  blow  in 
question.  It  is  important  that  those  persons  who 
are  ignorant  of  this  provision  should  do  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  daiiger  of  joining  with  others  to 
eflbot  a  breach  of  the  peace." 

In  passing  sentence  upon  the  prisoners,  the 
learned  Judge  said  that — 

'*  He  knew  very  well  that  the  police  were  not  a 
popular  set  of  persons ;  but  at  the  same  time  al- 
lowaiioe  ought  to  be  made  for  the  conduct  of 
ministers  of  the  law,  who  must  perform  disagree- 
able duties  with  regard  to  persons  against  whom 
thej  were  called  on  to  act.  He  hoped  the  pri- 
■oners  and  others  would  take  warning  from  what 
had  passed  that  day.  The  lesson  he  wished  them 
to  learn  was  twofold  ;  first,  they  might  depend 
upon  it  that  the  law  would  be  found  too  strong 
fer  unlawful  resistance ;  they  might  overcome  a 
small  Ibroe,  but  they  would  find  in  the  end  that 
the  arm  of  the  law  was  not  shortened ;  that  it 
would  reach    them,   and  overpower  them,   and 

Sunish  them.  The  other  lesson  was,  that  if  they 
etermined  to  resist  the  law  in  carrying  their  de- 
signs into  execution,  they  should  take  care  that, 
in  doing  so,  they  were  gmlty  of  no  violence." 

If  thQ  language  attrihuted  to  Mr.  Hall  were 
correctly  reported,  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  point  of  law  re- 
ferred to  hy  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge.  He  (the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury)  could  not  see  why 
policemen's  lives  were  not  to  he  protected 
as  well  as  other  men's.  He  believed  there 
never  was  a  body  of  men  collected  together 
better  disciplined,  and  who  exercised  their 
duty  so  thoroughly  well,  and  with  so  much 
temper.  Their  manner  of  dispersing 
erowds  was  so  quiet,  but  so  firm  and  judi- 
eious,  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  country  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  conducted  themselves  during  the 
last  three  days.  The  noble  Marquess  con- 
cluded by  observing  that  the  agricultural 
riots  of  1830  were  chiefly  caused  by  the 
very  timid  and  lenient  sentences  that  were 
then  passed.  It  would  be  much  to  be  re- 
gretted if  an  impression  should  get  abroad 
tnat  the  magistrates  did  not  act  in  support 
of  the  police. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
not  at  all  surprised  that  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, more  particularly  in  the  situation  he 
filled  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  should 
have  been  led  to  notice  the  singular  ex- 
pressions attributed  in  some  of  the  news- 
papers to  a  most  respectable  police  magis- 
trate of  this  metropolis.    They  had  at- 


tracted his  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne'ei) 
attention,  and  he  had  intended  to  make  in- 
quiry upon  the  subject;  but  he  must  do  the 
magistrate  the  justice  to  state,  that  before 
any  inquiry  was  made  he  had  been  at  the 
Home  Office,  feeling  what  an  imputation 
such  a  report  cast  upon  him,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entirely  denying  it,  and  to  say  that 
the  statement  of  his  having  given  that 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
policeman  was  entirely  false.  Mr.  Hall 
stated  that  he  not  only  did  not  give  utter- 
ance to  the  expression  that  that  constable 
had  used  his  truncheon  in  an  indiscriminate 
and  cowardly  manner,  but  that  he  used  no 
expression  whatever  reflecting  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  police;  on  the  contrary,  he 
said  that  the  constable  had  done  no  more 
than  his  duty — a  duty  which  he  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne)  was  happy  to  say  was 
promptly,  efficiently,  and  universally  dis- 
charged by  the  police  in  the  very  disgrace- 
ful, though  at  the  same  time  very  con- 
temptible, disturbances  of  the  last  few  days. 
Although  Mr.  Hall  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  inflict  any  sentence  upon  the  indi- 
vidual whose  case  had  been  particularly 
referred  to,  a  doubt  being  raised  as  to  whe- 
ther he  was  one  who  attacked  the  consta- 
ble, he  could  not  be  said  to  have  escaped 
punishment,  for  he  appeared  at  the  bar  with 
a  bloody  head — quite  enough,  it  might  be 
thought,  to  cure  him,  and  probably  others, 
too,  from  mixing  with  such  an  assemblage 
again.  He  would  take  that  opportimity  of 
adding,  that  in  the  somewhat  more  serious 
disturbances  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  the  greatest  credit  and  praise 
were  due  to  the  police  for  their  conduct, 
and  also  to  the  respectable  citizens  who 
had  come  forward  as  special  oonstables  to 
assist  them. 

Lord  STANLEY  also  applauded  ihe 
forbearance,  coolness,  and  temperance  with 
which  generally,  and  especially  on  the  re- 
cent occasion,  the  police  had  discharged 
their  duty.  There  never  was  a  more  ob- 
jectless and  purposeless  assemblage  of 
people  than  that  which  had  been  disturbing 
the  peace  of  this  town,  or  an  assemblage 
that  gave  more  unequivocal  proof  of  the 
rankest  cowardice;  yet  that  mob  had  ex- 
cited very  serious  alarm  among  the  oitizens 
of  London,  and,  but  for  the  excellent  con- 
duct of  the  police,  there  might  have  been 
a  great  loss  of  property,  and  perhaps  of 
life.  The  cases  brought  before  the  magis- 
trate, therefore,  could  hardly  be  supposed 
to  be  cases  for  very  light  sentences.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  very  difficult  for 
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.their  Lordships  with  this  information  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  any  particular  case. 
It  was  evident  that  the  disturbances  in  the 
north  were  utterly  unconnected  with  any- 
thing of  a  political  character;  and  the 
effect  of  this  passing  excitement  in  Lon- 
don had  been  to  call  forth  a  manifestation 
of  public  feeling  which  would  show  not  only 
to  this,  but  to  foreign  countries,  that  in  the 
metropolis  there  was  no  sympathy  with 
the  disturbances  for  political  objects,  and 
that  it  was  the  fixed  determination  of  the 
sober,  quiet  people  of  this  kingdom,  to  use 
their  utmost  exertions  to  prevent  disturb- 
ances. He  (Lord  Stanley)  knew  that  there 
had  been  very  gratifying  offers  made  on 
the  part  of  the  tradesmen  of  London  to  as- 
sist in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  town, 
and  he  believed  there  had  also  been  on  the 
part  of  men  in  a  lower  class  of  life;  and 
the  events  of  the  last  few  days  had  shown 
that  the  vast,  the  overwhelming  body  of 
the  people,  were  determined  to  use  their 
personal  exertions,  if  necessary,  for  the  de- 
fence of  order  and  good  government,  and 
to  put  down  all  attempts  at  riot. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

House  adjourned. 
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MiNUTBS.]    Public  Bill.— 2o  Queen's  Prison. 

Pbtitions  PRXSSifTXO.  By  Sir  J.  Y.  BuIIer,  ftom  D&- 
▼onshire,  against,  and  by  Mr.  Divett,  from  Exeter,  in 
fiiTOur  of,  the  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill.— From  Lincohi, 

for  a  Better  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day By  Sir  R. 

Peel,  from  Staflbrdshire,  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Charitable  Trusts  Bill.— By  Sir  R.  Peel,  from  Devon- 
shire, complaining  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy  (Ireland).—By  Mr.  J.  Greene,  from  Kilkenny,  for 
Removal  of  Disabilities  respecting  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy  (Irehmd).— By  Mr.Goulburn,  from  Cambridge, 
and  by  Mr.  Law,  from  York,  against,  and  by  Mr.  Benja- 
min Smith,  from  Dunfermline,  in  favour  of,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill.— By  Mr.  Barkly.  from  Jamaica, 
to  take  into  Consideration  the  SUte  of  the  West  India 
Ccdoniea.— By  Mr.  Mofktt,  from  Dartmouth,  for  Repeal 
of  the  Duty  on  Attorneys'  Certificates.— By  Mr.  Moffktt, 
from  Distillers  of  Scotland,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Excise 
Laws.— By  Sir  William  Clay,  from  Middlesex,  against 
Exempti<m  of  Small  Tenements  from  Rating  Bill. — By 
Mr.  G.  S.  Duff,  from  Banflkhire,  for  Revision  of  the 
Stamp  Duties. — By  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  frt>m  several 
Places,  against  Continuance  of  the  Property  Tax.— By 
Mr.  Moflktt.  from  several  Distillers,  respecting  the  Bon- 
ding of  Bridsh  Spirits.— By  Mr.  Goulbum,  from  St 
Vincent,  in  the  West  Indies,  prayhig  the  House  to'  Uke 
the  Cotton  Trade  into  Consideration.— From  a  number 
of  Placet,  against  the  Diplomatic  Relations  with  the 
Court  of  Rome  Bill— From  several  Places,  for  an  Alter- 
ation of  the  Law  respecting  Education.— By  Mr.  Bright, 
flrom  Oxfbrd,  and  by  Mr.  F.  O'Connor,  from  Notting- 
ham, for  Repeal  of  the  Game  Laws.— By  Mr.  Bright, 
from  Manchester,  for  Sanitary  Regulations.- By  Mr. 
Reynolds,  against  Deriving  Revenue  from  Intoxicating 
Drinks.— By  Mr.  Osborne,  from  Brentftml,  for  Retrench- 
ment in  the  Naval  and  Military  Expenditure.— By  Sir 
T.  Acland,  from  Devonshire,  against  Repeal  of  the  Na- 


vigation Laws.— By  Mr.  Croulbum,  from  Westham,  fbr 
Alteration  of  the  Law  of  Parochial  Assessments. — By 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  from  Chester,  respecting  Dedoetiooa 
from  Half-pay  Pensioners  (Army). — By  Mr.  Bright*  from 
Dover,  for  Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of  Death. 

CASE  OF  ANNETTE  MEYEES. 

Lord  NUGENT  understood  some  even- 
ings since  the  right  hon.  Baronet  stated 
that  he  had  received  a  communication  from 
the  Chief  Baron,  before  whom  the  un- 
happy woman  (Annette  Meyers)  had  been 
tried,  accompanied  with  a  recommendation 
to  mercy  on  the  part  of  the  jury.  Taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  of  course  forwarded  that  recommen- 
dation to  the  proper  quarter,  he  now  wish- 
ed to  know  whether  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net had  received  any  further  report  from 
the  Chief  Baron,  and  whether  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  recommend  the  prisoner 
to  the  favourable  consideration  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty ? 

Sib  GEORGE  GREY  :  Without  mean- 
ing the  noble  Lord  the  slightest  disrespect, 
I  must  say  that  it  appears  to  me  that  I 
shall  best  discharge  the  duty — the  very 
painful  duty  which  in  this  case  devolves 
upon  me — ^by  declining  to  answer  his  ques- 
tion. 

ENGLISH  ARTISANS  IN  FRANCE. 

Mr.  a.  STAFFORD  asked  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  whether  he  had  received  any 
information  respecting  the  expulsion  of 
English  artisans,  tradespeople,  and  labour- 
ers in  great  numbers  from  France,  and 
whether  Government  had  taken,  or  pur- 
posed to  take,  any  steps  to  forward  those 
poor  persons  to  their  respective  homos? 
To  this  question  he  would  add  another  in- 
quiry (which  he  made  in  compliance  with 
a  suggestion  he  had  received  from  others, 
and  in  order  to  allay  any  possible  feeling 
of  excitement),  namely,  whether  the  Go- 
vernment had  the  least  notion  of  retalia- 
tion ? 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  would  answer  the 
last  question  first.  He  had  no  hesitation 
in  stating  that  the  Government  did  not 
entertain  the  slightest  notion  of  retaliation. 
In  answer  to  the  original  question  of  which 
notice  had  been  given,  he  begged  to  state, 
that  early  last  Sunday  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Foreign  Department,  enclos- 
ing for  his  perusal  a  communication  re- 
ceived by  the  noble  Lord,  from  the  British 
Consul  at  Havre,  which  conveyed  the  in- 
formation that  the  French  workmen  in 
some  of  the  factories  f^t  Rouen  had  i^<^ 
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manded  the  immediate  dismissal  of  the 
Englishmen  and  women  employed  in  those 
factories.  This  demand  (the  letter  stated) 
had  heen  complied  with,  and  the  English 
people  in  the  factories  had  heen  compelled 
to  leave  Rouen  so  precipitately,  and  em- 
bark with  such  haste  in  a  steamboat,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  come  away  without 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  payment  of 
the  wages  that  was  due  for  their  work; 
and  in  many  instances  they  left  with  a 
very  inadequate  supply  of  clothes,  in  fact 
with  no  clothing  but  that  which  they  wore 
in  the  factory,  which  was  only  partial. 
The  Consul  being  informed  of  their  arrival 
at  Havre,  made  it  his  business  to  inquire 
into  their  case,  and  found  them  in  a  very 
distressed  and  destitute  condition;  and, 
acting  on  the  general  authority  given  to 
British  Consuls  to  provide  for  British  sub- 
jects in  distress — an  authority  which  he 
might  take  that  opportunity  of  observing 
had  been  considerably  extended  in  the 
French  ports  with  reference  to  existing 
circumstances  in  France — he  made  such 
provision  as  was  in  his  power  to  ensure 
their  present  comfort,  and  their  ultimate 
transmission  to  their  native  places.  Some 
of  them  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  Satur- 
day night;  others  had  requested  to  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  Havre  for  some  time, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  recover  their  property  and  procure 
payment  of  the  arrears  of  wages  due  to 
them.  On  obtaining  information  of  these 
facts,  he  wrote  to  the  Mayor  of  Ports- 
mouth, directing  him  to  make  such  provi- 
sion for  these  poor  people  as  might  appear 
necessary.  The  Mayor,  in  reply,  wrote  a 
letter,  dated  the  6th  of  March,  which  he 
then  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  conveyed 
the  information  that  two  vessels,  contain- 
ing ninety-seven  persons,  all  flax-workers, 
had  arrived  at  Portsmouth.  The  Mayor 
had  taken  an  accurate  account  of  the 
names  of  all  the  passengers,  their  places 
of  abode,  their  original  trades,  and  the  de- 
scriptions of  employment  in  which  they 
were  engaged  in  Rouen.  They  were  all 
to  have  been  shipped  that  evening,  and  to 
leave  Portsmouth  to-morrow,  in  order  to 
be  transmitted  to  their  respective  destina- 
tions. Many  of  them  had  come  from  Dun- 
dee and  Glasgow;  but  the  majority  from 
Dublin  and  Belfast.  It  was  further  stated, 
that  they  had  expressed  themselves  very 
thankful  for  the  attention  shown  them. 
It  was  also  mentioned  that  the  Consul  had 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Commissar v  of 
Rouen,  calliDg  his  attention  to  the  fact, 


and  requesting  he  would  take  measures  to 
obtain  redress  for  those  people,  and  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  this  occurrence;  and 
Lord  Normanby  had  also,  on  being  inform- 
ed of  what  had  taken  place,  called  on  M. 
de  Lamartine,  and  stated  the  facts  to  him; 
and  he  at  once  promised,  in  the  name  of 
the  Government,  that  the  most  liberal 
compensation  would  be  made  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  been  expelled,  and 
that  an  authority  should  be  sent  to  Rouen 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  similar  scenes. 

POOR  LAW  (IRELAND)— THE  QUARTER- 
ACRE  CLAUSE. 
Mr.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
Irish  Poor  Relief  Extension  Act,  with  a 
view  to  repeal  the  10th  Section,  commonly 
called  the  Quarter-acre  Clause.  He  asked 
for  the  attention  of  the  House  while  he 
brought  under  its  consideration  the  deeply 
injurious  effects  that  had  arisen  to  the 
population  of  Ireland  from  the  clause  which 
he  sought  to  have  repealed.  He  would  re- 
mind them  that  there  was  no  qualification 
in  that  clause;  and  if  a  poor  man,  having 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land, 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  in  destitution, 
he  was  absolutely  doomed  by  that  clause 
to  starvation.  It  might  be  urged  that  he 
could  surrender  his  land;  but  in  some  cases 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  do  so— 
for  example,  if  he  held  under  a  joint  ten- 
ancy, where  there  were  joint  partners/ 
they  were  all  responsible,  and  not  one  of 
the  joint  partners  could  surrender  except 
the  whole  of  them  consented.  So  that, 
although  one  of  them  got  into  a  state  of 
destitution,  he  could  not  surrender  to  qua- 
lify himself  for  relief.  It  might  also  hap- 
pen that  a  party  was  a  tenant  at  will,  and 
could  not  sell  his  occupancy.  He  had, 
therefore,  no  way  of  parting  with  it,  and 
was  really  in  a  state  of  starvation,  without 
having  any  means  by  which  he  could  re- 
deem or  relieve  himself.  He  proposed  to 
repeal  the  10th  section  of  the  Poor  Relief 
Extension  Act,  and  to  give  authority  to 
boards  of  guardians  to  grant  relief  to  all 
persons  who  are  at  the  time  in  a  state  of 
destitution.  It  was  intended  that,  where 
parties  in  possession  of  holding  required 
relief,  such  relief  should  be  given  by  the 
board  of  guardians  in  the  shape  of  a  loan 
— that  the  deeds  connected  with  their  pro- 
perty should  be  lodged — and  that  the 
boards  of  guardians  should,  if  necessary, 
have  power  to  sell  such  property,  or  any 
other  property  poBseMed  by  the  parties, 
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for  repayment  of  such  loan.  It  was  also 
proposed  that  any  relief  declared  by  the 
Uommissioners  to  be  given  as  a  loan  should 
be  recorered.  Under  those  provisions  he 
maintained  that  sufficient  security  would 
be  afforded  for  the  relief  given.  He 
wished,  by  those  provisions,  to  assimilate 
the  law,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  English 
poor-law;  and  that  the  property  of  persons 
getting  relief  should  be  responsible  for 
Siat  relief.  He  would  conclude  by  making 
a  most  earnest  appeal  to  hon.  Gentlemen 
to  consider  this  proposition,  and,  if  they  did 
not  accede  to  it,  to  agree  at  least  to  some 
modification  of  the  clause. 

Mr.  O'FLAHERTY  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. He  considered  that  the  repeal  of  the 
elause  was  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  peo- 
ple were  in  such  a  wretched  state,  particu- 
larly in  the  western  part  of  Ireland,  that  he 
did  not  think  the  clause  could  be  sustained 
at  present.  He  could  say  that  many  of  their 

Sublio  institutions  were  turned  into  poor- 
ouses,  or  rather  he  should  call  them  pest 
houses;  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
House  he  would  read  a  few  extracts  from 
a  letter  he  had  received  in  reference  to 
the  prison  of  Galway  from  the  chaplain. 
He  had  on  a  former  occasion  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  state  of  that 
prison;  and  on  that  occasion  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  had  made  some  obser- 
vations indicating  that  he  did  not  acquiesce 
in  the  statement  which  he  had  made.  He 
(Mr.  0 'Flaherty)  now  begged  to  lay  before 
the  House  the  information  he  had  since 
received.  It  appeared  from  the  letter  he 
had  received  that  such  sufferings  as  the 
wretched  prisoners  were  subjected  to, 
arising  from  indifferent  prison  accommo- 
dation, disease,  and  nakedness,  had  never 
been  heard  of  in  any  country  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  There  were  in  custody  on 
Saturday  night  503  prisoners  and  34  chil- 
dren, and  the  deaths  for  a  week  amounted 
to  44.  The  hospital  was  crowded  to  ex- 
cess— a  woman  and  six  children  were  to  be 
seen  lying  in  one  bed — ^persons  were  lying 
on  the  flags  waiting  for  others  to  die,  that 
they  might  seize  on  the  portions  of  the 
bed  occupied  by  them — and  at  that  mo- 
ment there  were  one  hundred  in  fever  of 
the  most  malignant  kind.  He  would  place 
that  letter  in  the  hands  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  who,  he  hoped,  would  make 
use  of  it.  He  trusted  the  Government 
would  recollect  that  forbearanoe  could  not 
go  beyond  certain  bounds. 
.  Sir  WILLIAM  SOMERVILLB  said: 


Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  humane  motives 
which  actuate  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Rochdale  in  asking  leave  to  bring  in 
the  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  what  is  called  in 
Ireland  **  the  Quarter-acre  Clause  of  the 
Irish  Poor  Relief  Extension  Act,"  I  rise 
with  considerable  regret  to  oppose  his  Mo- 
tion. But  that  regret  is  considerably  di- 
minished, if  not  indeed  altogether  done 
away  with,  when  I  think  that  my  hon. 
Friend  is  mistaken,  both  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  clause  which  he  has 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House, 
and  as  to  the  effect  which  it  has  produced 
upon  the  country.  My  hon.  Friend  has 
chiefly  directed  attention  to  two  most  ma- 
terial points :  first,  the  operation  of  the 
clause  in  preventing  the  poor  from  obtain- 
ing relief;  and,  secondly,  the  conduct  of 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  in  dealing  with  the 
peasantry  under  it.  My  hon.  Friend  sayii 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  poor  man,  seek- 
ing relief  under  the  provisions  of  the  poor- 
law,  to  divest  himseLP  of  the  occupation  of 
his  land  so  as  to  qualify  himself  under  the 
operation  of  this  clause;  and  that  when  the 
poor  man  goes  to  the  poorhouse  to  seek 
for  relief,  the  landlord  frequently  comes 
and  takes  possession  of  his  house  from 
him  in  his  absence.  Now  the  poor-law 
has  nothing  to  do  with  that  state  of  things. 
If  the  poor  man  goes  to  the  workhouse  to 
seek  relief,  and  that  during  his  absence 
from  his  home  his  landlord  comes  and 
levels  his  house,  I  believe  that  he  might 
have  done  just  the  same  thing  if  the  man 
had  only  gone  to  market  or  elsewhere. 
And  now  for  the  operation  of  the  clause. 
Upon  that  subject  I  cannot  do  better  than 
read  two  or  three  letteis  to  the  House, 
which  will  show  the  construction  put  upon 
the  clause  by  the  Commissioners,  and  the 
light  in  which  they  view  its  provisions;  and 
they  will  show  my  hon.  Friend  how  much 
he  is  mistaken  in  the  view  which  he  takes 
of  it.  Here  is  a  letter  which  the  Oommis- 
sioners  have  written,  as  a  sort  of  circular, 
whenever  their  opinion  is  required  by  the 
boards  of  guardians  : — 

"  Poor  Law  Commission  Office,  Dublin, 
February  7,  1848. 
**  (Jontlemen — I  am  directed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  Administering  the  Laws  for  the  Belief 
of  the  Poor  in  Ireland  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  requesting  the 
Commissioners'  instructions  as  to  your  powers 
for  affording  relief  to  poor  persons  who  have  been 
in  the  possession  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
aore  Of  land,  with  a  house,  and  who  have  ofliBrecI 
to  resign  possession  of  the  land,  but  whose  hmdr 
lords  refuse  to  receive  possession  of  the  land  withf 
out  a  surrender  of  the  house.    In  reply,  I  am 
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direoUd  to  state  that  the  mere  refusal  of  a  land- 
lord to  accept  a  sttrrender  of  land  does  not  dis- 
qualify a  person  who  has  ceased  to  occupy  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre  of  land  from  receiTing  relief.  By 
the  10th  Section  of  the  Irish  Poor-law  Extension 
Aet  it  is  merely  the  occupation  or  non-occupation 
of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  which  is  made  a 
criterion  of  destitution,  provided  that  an  applicant 
for  relief  may  otherwise  be  deemed  entitled  to  it. 
Hence  the  guardians,  as  &r  as  that  clause  is  con- 
eemed,  are  warranted  in  relieving  anybody  who 
is  not  in  such  occupation,  and  they  are  not  bound 
to  investigate  title  at  all,  or  to  ascertain  whether 
the  tenants*  interest  has  been  legally  determined 
by  surrender  or  otherwise. — I  have,  Ac. 

•*  H.  Hanlet,  Secretary. 
'*  The  Vice-Guardians  of  the  Ballina 
Union,  Ballina." 

Now,  I  think  that  all  the  guardians  have 
to  do  is  to  inquire  whether  the  person 
seeking  relief  has  divested  himself  of  the 
possession  of  all  land  exceeding  a  quarter 
of  an  acre;  and,  if  he  has  done  so,  the 
guardians  have  a  right  to  reliere  him  with- 
out reference  to  the  landlord,  agent,  or 
any  other  person  whatsoever.  But  a  still 
further  extension  has  heen  given  to  this 
interpretation.  In  a  letter  which  is  like- 
wise directed  to  the  vice-guardians  of  the 
same  Ballina  union,  they  are  told  hj  the 
Commissioners — 

"  In  every  ease  that  it  should  be  fully  and  in- 
eontrovertibly  proved  that  the  applicant  was 
still  in  possession  before  we  deny  him  relief.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  consider  a  certificate  from  the 
agent  or  bailiff  to  the  effect  that  the  applicant  had 
given  up  possession,  should  be  deemed  conclusive 
and  construed  in  his  &vour,  unless  the  relieving 
eiBoers  had  good  reason  to  believe  to  the  con- 
trary." 

Now,  these  instructions  are  acted  upon, 
and,  therefore,  the  ohjections  of  my  hon. 
Friend  upon  that  point  will  fall  to  the 
ground.  Then  as  to  the  coming  of  the 
landlord  to  the  tenant's  house,  and  level- 
ing it  when  the  poor  man  was  gone  to  seek 
reUef.  I  find  an  account  in  the  Galway 
Mercury  of  the  29th  of  January  of  pro- 
ceedings hefore  the  vice-guardians  of  the 
poor-law  union,  where  it  was  mentioned 
that  several  houses  of  poor  people  had 
been  levelled  during  their  absence  in 
search  of  relief;  and  a  report  had  been 
made  to  the  Commissioners,  in  which  it 
was  stated-* 

-  There  are  but  two  witnesses  as  to  the  eject- 
ments on  Mr.  St.  Greorge*s  property  who  could 
swear  to  the  facts ;  the  others  stating  that  their 
houses  had  been  thrown  down  when  they  were 
absent,  and  they  could  only  speak  as  to  their  be- 
lief. It  will  appear  from  the  evidence  recorded 
that  these  forcible  ejectments  were  illegal  —  that 
notices  had  not  been  served — ^that  they  were  per- 
petrated under  ciroomstances  of  great  cruelty." 

But  it  will  !)•  Boen  at  once  that  such  an 


act  was  not  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
this  clause.  We  know  not  whether  those 
poor  people  held  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty 
acres  of  land.  In  fact,  the  people  are  in 
such  misery  that  holders  of  forty  acres 
might  be  in  utter  distress;  and  perhaps  in 
even  greater  poverty  and  wretchedness 
than  the  poor  small  occupants.  I  have 
known  instances  of  persons  who  had  for- 
merly been  in  affluence — I  knew  one  in- 
stance of  a  person  who  had  formerly  been 
possessed  of  property  to  the  amount  of 
300?.  a  year — being  obliged  to  apply  for 
relief  under  the  poor-law.  But  these  eject- 
ments are  illegal,  and  they  are  not  attri- 
butable to  the  action  either  of  the  Poor 
Law  Act  or  to  that  of  the  quarter-acre 
clause.  My  hon.  Friend  has  alluded  to  a 
very  distressing  case  of  a  poor  person  who 
was  found  devouring  a  raw  sheep  which 
was  the  property  of  a  farmer  who,  although 
possessed  of  other  property,  was  himself  a 
recipient  of  relief.  I  belieye  my  hon. 
Friend  is  mistaken  in  that  story.  I  do  not 
think  it  occurred  as  he  has  been  informed. 
Something  similar  to  it  did  occur  in  the 
month  of  November  last,  and  the  recipient 
of  the  relief  then  did  receive  the  temporary 
relief  under  the  inspection  of  Sir  John  Bur- 
goyne.  Having  thus  stated  the  reasons 
which  induce  me  to  oppose  the  Motion  of 
my  hon.  Friend  :  considering,  as  I  do,  that 
under  the  operation  of  the  clause  a  poor 
person  having  divested  himself  of  the  pos- 
session of  land  above  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
is  entitled  to  relief,  and  that  the  non-ac- 
ceptance by  the  landlord  of  his  surrender 
should  not  be  pleaded  in  bar,  and  that  if 
the  landlord  enters  and  levels  the  tenant's 
house  he  does  not  do  it  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  poor  law:  considering  also  that 
the  operation  of  the  Bill  of  my  hon.  Friend 
would  give  rise  to  the  most  enormous 
abuse,  by  occasioning  the  necessity  for 
granting  indiscriminate  outdoor  relief,  and 
that  the  great  masses  of  the  country  would 
be  thereby  reduced  to  the  same  state  of 
pauperism  which  the  poorer  classes  are 
now  suffering  under:  considering  that  in 
such  a  condition  of  things  you  would  have 
men,  half  paupers,  half  farmers,  living  half 
the  year  in  the  poorhouse,  whilst  their 
potatoes  were  growing,  and  then  coming 
out  when  their  potatoes  were  ripening: 
considering  that  such  a  state  of  things 
would  bo  more  demoralising  to  the  country 
than  the  present:  and  considering  that  the 
Bill  of  my  hon.  Friend  would  unsettle  the 
present  state,  and  give  rise  to  hopes  that 
could  not  be  gratified,  making  matters  ten 
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times  worse  than  they  are  at  present — I 
think  I  shall  hest  consult  the  interests  of 
both  rich  and  poor  in  Ireland  by  asking 
the  House  to  refuse  its  assent  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill  of  my  hon.  Friend. 

Mb.  fag  an,  in  considering  the  con- 
struction put  upon  the  quarter-acre  clause 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  that 
which  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Rochdale  put  upon  it,  should  say  that  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  S.  Crawford)  was  borne 
out  by  the  facts;  and  a  large  number  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  agreed  in  opinion  with 
nim,  and  thought  the  quarter-acre  clause 
the  most  pernicious  and  injudicious  in  the 
Bill.  It  should  be  remembered  that  for 
six  weeks  in  every  year  a  great  portion  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  in  a  state  of 
destitution;  and  it  had  been  shown  that 
95,000  families,  consisting  of  about  300,000 
individuals,  were  existing  upon  holdings  of 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  Why,  if 
the  provisions  of  the  clause  were  fully  car- 
ried out,  all  the  workhouses  of  Ireland 
would  not  contain  one  half  the  number  of 
the  people  so  thrust  upon  them.  They 
talked  of  the  generality  of  outdoor  relief 
in  Ireland,  but  he  contended  that  the  able- 
bodied  poor  did  not  receive  outdoor  relief 
generally.  There  were  many  districts  in 
his  own  locality,  for  instance,  where  no 
outdoor  relief  had  been  as  yet  admitted. 
He  called  upon  the  House  to  support  the 
proposition  of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Mb.  POULETT  SCROPE  said,  that 
he  had  originally  opposed  the  quarter-acre 
clause  on  its  introduction,  because  he 
thought  it  would  have  a  most  injurious 
tendency,  and  would  be  made  a  method  of 
effecting  clearances  by  the  landlords  on  a 
most  extensive  scale.  The  facts  which 
had  since  come  to  his  knowledge  regard- 
ing its  operation  had  convinced  him  that 
his  original  supposition  was  correct,  and 
that  it  had  been  made  a  method  of  effect- 
ing clearances  on  a  very  large  scale.  At 
the  time  of  passing  the  amended  Poor  Law 
Act,  the  Government  ought  to  have  intro- 
duced a  measure  which  would  have  pro- 
vided employment  for  those  ablebodied 
people  in  some  way,  and  not  have  thrown 
them  upon  the  poor-law  imions.  It  was  a 
criminal  mode  of  relief  to  give  relief  to 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  able- 
bodied  people  without  obtaining  any  re- 
turn whatsoever  from  them.  It  was  scarcely 
anything  but  a  continuation  of  the  soup- 
kitchen  system  of  relief  of  the  last  year. 
That  was  not  the  principle  of  the  poor-law 
of  Elizabeth.     He  wanted  to  see  the  poor- 


law  system  of  England  extended  to  Ire- 
land. But  in  England  the  outdoor  labour 
test  was  applied.  That  principle,  which 
he  believed  to  be  wise,  had  been  adopted 
in  England — the  principle  of  relieving  the 
infirm  poor  by  gratuitous  relief,  but  of 
relieving  the  ablebodied  by  supplying 
them  with  work.  But  the  principle  adopt- 
ed in  Ireland  caused  a  perfect  waste  of 
money.  It  might  as  well  be  thrown  into 
the  sea  as  expended  under  such  a  system. 
In  a  country  where  employment,  or  work 
of  a  reproductive  character,  might  be  found 
for  the  ablebodied  poor  more  readily  than 
in  any  country  in  the  world — where  they 
might  be  employed  in  the  reclamation  and 
cultivation  of  waste  land,  or  in  the  repair- 
ing and  making  good  those  roads  that  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  unproductive  public 
works  of  last  year — there  was  no  labour 
whatsoever  directed.  The  propriety  of  em- 
ploying the  ablebodied  poor  had  been 
urged  on  the  Commissioners  in  Ireland, 
but  it  was  denied  by  them.  Every  day  the 
numbers  of  those  ablebodied  paupers  be- 
came greater.  And  what  would  they  be 
in  the  three  months  of  summer  ?  Last  year 
there  were  about  740,000  receiving  tem- 
porary relief  during  those  summer  months, 
and  they  would  again  be  on  the  relief  list. 
The  law  provided  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  starve.  They  should  be  sup- 
plied in  some  manner  with  food,  and  in 
the  meantime  a  large  portion  of  the  coun- 
try was  going  to  ruin.  The  clearance  sys- 
tem was  now  carried  on  in  Ireland  to  an 
extent  which  showed  how  entirely  the 
people  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  land- 
lords. The  farmer  holding  four  or  five 
acres  of  land  was,  after  losing  his  potato 
crop,  utterly  unable  to  pay  his  rent.  The 
landlord  came  down  and  seized  on  all 
the  property  he  possessed;  and  what  re- 
source was  left  to  such  a  man  but  to 
apply  at  the  workhouse  for  relief?  But 
yet  the  moment  he  entered  the  workhouse 
his  former  residence  was  demolished, 
and  on  again  coming  forth  he  found  him- 
self without  any  shelter  or  resource  from 
permanent  pauperism.  [The  hon.  Gentle- 
man read  an  extract  from  Swineford,  in 
the  county  of  Mayo,  confirming  this  view 
of  the  state  of  the  poorer  classes.]  The 
landlords  had  thus  an  interest  in  the  po- 
verty of  their  tenants,  as  it  enabled  them 
to  regain  possession  of  their  land;  and 
this  would  account  for  the  fact  that  they 
gave  much  less  employment  than  the 
House  might  naturally  expect  at  the  pre- 
sent period.     By  refusing  to  employ  the 
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poor  tenants,  they  were  obliged  to  seek 
workhouse  relief,  and  the  landlord  was 
thus  enabled  to  get  their  land  into  his  own 
possession.  The  law  as  it  at  present  stood, 
therefore,  held  out  an  encoiu-agement  to 
the  landlords  not  to  give  employment.  As 
an  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
clearance  system  was  carried  on  at  pre- 
aent,  he  might  refer  to  the  Kilrush  imion, 
in  which  no  less  than  6,000  notices  of 
ejectment  were  served  in  the  month  of 
September  last — a  number  equal  to  the 
whole  population  of  the  union  holding  less 
than  twenty  acres  of  land  each.  He 
thought  it  most  unjust  that  the  people 
should  be  expelled  in  this  manner,  without 
any  means  being  held  out  by  which  they 
could  obtain  subsistence;  and  he  should 
therefore  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  support 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member.  He 
begged  to  add,  that  he  proposed  taking  an 
early  opportunity  of  again  bringing  for- 
ward a  question  which  he  had  urged  on  the 
attention  of  the  House  on  former  occasions 
respecting  the  enormous  extent  of  waste 
land  in  Ireland,  and  the  facilities  which  it 
afforded  for  providing  for  those  who  were 
suffering  under  the  pressure  of  famine. 

MB.FEARGUS  O'CONNOR  said,  that 
if  he  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Rochdale,  it  had  been  removed  by  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  set  out  by  saying  that  his 
hon.  Friend  had  misinterpreted  the  law;^ 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ought  to 
have  recollected  that  the  law  had  been 
framed  for  persons  who  were  far  more  ig- 
norant of  its  nature  than  his  hon.  Friend, 
namely,  the  landlords  of  Ireland  generally. 
The  invariable  rule,  however,  was,  that 
the  landlords  were  to  have  the  benefit  of 
any  misinterpretation  of  the  law  that  might 
take  place.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  deny  that  the  landlords  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  that  clause  to  level  houses,  and 
to  exercise  an  illegal  right;  and  yet  he 
said  that  the  working  of  the  law  would  be 
periUed  if  the  clause  were  struck  out. 
Now,  what  could  be  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  Government  than 
such  an  assertion;  for  the  clause  to  which 
such  vital  importance  was  attached,  was 
one  not  introduced  originally  into  the  Bill 
by  the  Government,  but  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin  (Mr.  Gregory)  ?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman   appeared   to  have   alto- 

f ether    forgotten    the  part  of   his  hon. 
'riend's  speech  referring  to  tenants  in 


common.  He  was  prepared  to  trace  the 
whole  of  the  anomaly  with  regard  to  these 
holdings  to  the  Legislature.  The  40s, 
freeholders  were  introduced  for  political 
purposes;  and,  again,  five  or  six  tenants 
were  admitted  to  hold  in  common  under 
one  lease  and  one  stamp  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  political  power  of  the  land- 
lord. It  was  with  the  same  object  in  view 
that  they  were  now  legislating  also.  But 
he  would  ask  the  House  to  look  to  the 
justice  of  this  mode  of  proceeding.  If  a 
man  were  able  to  maintain  his  family  with- 
out relief  out  of  the  poor-rates  on  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre  of  land,  it  followed  that 
1,000,000  of  acres  would  support  4,000,000 
of  families,  or  20,000,000  of  persons,  and 
therefore  that  the  15,000,000  of  acres  in 
Ireland  ought  to  maintain  a  population  of 
300,000,000  of  souls.  If  that  were  so, 
how  did  it  happen  that  out  of  the  present 
limited  population  of  Ireland  they  saw  thou- 
sands of  victims  dying  every  week  of  ab- 
solute famine  ?  He  could  tell  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, that  there  was  nothing  in  history 
like  the  present  condition  of  Ireland.  If 
they  read  of  1,000,000  of  people  being 
slain  in  war,  they  would  be  driven  almost 
to  madness  at  such  a  sacrifice  of  human 
life;  and  yet  they  sat  there  discussing  in 
calmness  the  policy  of  retaining  that  quar- 
ter-acre clause,  by  which  equal  destruction 
of  human  life  was  involved.  He  knew  the 
feelings  of  the  Irish  people  perhaps  better 
than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman;  and  he 
could  tell  him,  that  if  the  House  did  not  le- 
gislate more  justly  and  more  humanely  for 
Ireland  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  there 
would  shortly  be  an  end  to  British  dominion 
in  Ireland.  It  was  impossible  that  a  just, 
a  humane,  and  a  sensible  people  could  en- 
dure to  be  treated  as  the  people  of  Ireland 
had  been.  They  had  heard  much  sympathy 
expressed  for  the  poor  English  people  who 
were  sent  over  from  France,  and  all  that 
had  been  done  in  the  way  of  providing 
them  with  food  and  clothing.  But  why, 
he  asked,  was  there  to  be  no  sympathy 
whatever  shown  for  the  people  of  Ireland  ? 
He  gave  his  cordial  support  to  the  Motion 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  though  there  was  a 
part  of  the  Bill,  referring  to  mortgages 
and  title-deeds,  of  which  he  could  not  ap- 
prove. That,  however,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  main  object  to  be  effected — ^the 
repeal  of  the  quarter-acre  clause.  The 
main  portion  of  his  hon.  Friend's  speech 
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had  been  wholly  passed  over  by  the  right 
hon.  Qentleman.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  certainly  contradicted  his  hon.  Friend, 
but  he  had  not  attempted  to  disprove  his 
arguments.  He  could  tell  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  though  he  might  prevail 
im  the  House  to  agree  with  him  on  this 
question,  he  could  not  prevent  the  Irish 
people  from  considering  whether  their  in- 
terests were  done  justice  to  in  that  House 
or  not. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS  said,  that  in  reply  to 
what  had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  sat  down,  with  regard  to  ten- 
ants in  common,  he  believed  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  law  which  prevented  them 
from  giving  up  their  land  as  well  as  other 
persons.  Whatever  opinion  might  be  en- 
tertained by  the  hon.  Gentleman  with  re- 
gard to  the  justice  of  this  clause,  he  be- 
lieved there  would  be  but  one  opinion  in 
the  House  as  to  their  having  as  yet  but 
very  imperfect  information  with  regard  to 
its  operation.  He  thought  that  he  might 
Bay  of  the  Irish  Members  generally,  that 
they  were  most  anxious  to  see  the  new 
poor-law  brought  fully  and  fairly  into 
operation.  A  Motion  had  been  lately  be- 
fore the  House  with  regard  to  a  revision 
of  the  unions  and  electoral  divisions;  and 
on  that  subject  he  should  say  that  he 
thought  they  had  received  a  very  unsatis- 
factory answer  from  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net. He  had  been  asked  by  many  English 
Members  why  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  answer  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  given  them,  seeing  that  an  inquiry 
was  to  take  place;  but  his  reply  was,  that 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had  already 
too  much  to  do,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  undertake  such  an  inquiry  as 
was  necessary  for  a  complete  revision  of 
the  Irish  unions.  If  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net meant  to  have  the  inquiry  conducted 
with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the  areas 
of  the  unions,  he  could  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  so;  but  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
Carefully  guarded  himself  against  making 
any  statement  of  the  kind,  and  even  ex- 
pressly stated,  in  answer  to  the  deputation 
of  Irish  Members,  that  he  would  not  pre- 
clude himself  from  increasing  the  area  of 
tome  unions,  should  he  think  it  necessary. 
He,  for  one,  would  much  rather  not  see 
the  Commission  appointed  at  all,  unless  it 
were  granted  with  a  view  to  the  reduction 
of  the  areas  of  the  unions,  and  until  the 
light  hon.  Gentleman  declared  that  the 
time  had  arrived  to  have  the  question  fully 
And  fiurly  gone  into.    In  order  that  Eng- 


lish Members  might  understand  the  real 
nature  of  this  question,  he  would  tell  them 
that  the  unions  in  Ireland  averaged  three 
times  the  extent  of  the  imions  in  this  coun- 
try. In  Lincolnshire*  where  the  complaints 
against  the  great  extent  of  the  unions 
were  loudest,  and  where  the  unions  were, 
he  believed,  larger  than  in  any  other  part 
of  England,  the  average  area  of  the  four- 
teen unions  was  110,000;  while  in  Ireland 
the  average  was  155,000  acres;  and  in 
Connaught,  where  the  pauperism  was 
greatest,  the  average  area  was  214,000. 
In  Ulster,  where  the  unions  were  the 
smallest  in  Ireland,  the  average  area  was 
126,000  acres.  In  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  most  business  was  to  be  done, 
and  where  the  distress  was  the  greatest, 
the  unions  were  largest,  and  the  guardians 
— ^from  the  great  distance  which  they  had 
to  travel  in  order  to  attend  the  workhouse 
—had  less  time  to  attend  to  business  than 
in  unions  where  less  was  to  be  done.  For 
these  reasons,  he  thought  that,  with  the 
present  size  of  the  unions,  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  out  the  poor-law  in  some 
of  the  western  and  southern  unions,  except 
by  means  of  paid  guardians;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  felt  that  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  trusting  too  much  in  Ireland  to 
the  Government,  and  that  a  dependence  on 
paid  officers  for  carrying  out  the  law  would 
tend  to  aggravate  this  evil.  Another  point 
of  great  importance  was,  the  state  of  the 
medical  charities  in  Ireland.  It  was  evi-* 
dent  that  the  dispensaries,  if  supported  out 
of  the  poor-rates,  should  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  poor-law  guardians.  Now, 
in  England  the  area  attached  to  each  dis- 
pensary averaged  15,000  acres;  but  allows 
ing  20,000  acres  to  each  dispensary  in 
Ireland,  they  should  have  944  medical 
officers  for  the  whole  country.  In  addition 
to  these  they  had  699  collectors  of  rates, 
and  816  relieving  officers  in  120  unions, 
so  that  each  board  of  guardians  would 
have  an  average  of  seventeen  paid  officers 
to  transact  business  with  every  day  that 
they  met;  and  in  some  unions  the  number 
of  paid  officers  would  be  twenty-four.  As 
to  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  electoral 
divisions,  he  might  say,  that  he,  for  one, 
was  not  in  favour  of  a  townland  rating; 
but  seeing  that  there  were  66,700  town- 
lands,  and  only  2,049  electoral  divisions, 
in  Ireland,  he  thought  there  were  a  good 
many  points  between  both  numbers  at 
which  an  arrangement  could  be  made. 
For  his  own  part,  he  would  prefer  seeing 
thbgs  r^nain  as  ibej  were,  to  the  adoption 
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of  a  townland  ratmg,  as  he  thought  that 
'  nothing  could  he  more  fatal  and  impolitic 
than  Buch  an  arrangement  would  prove  to 
be.  Englishmen  were  seeking  to  put  an 
end  to  t^e  law  of  settlement,  because  it 
was  productiye  of  hardship  by  forcible  re- 
movals, and  of  enormous  litigation  between 
parishes  ;  but  in  Ireland  vagrants  and 
others  were  chargeable  upon  the  union  at 
large,  therefore  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  elec- 
toral divisions.  The  electoral  divisions 
ought  to  include  within  them  those  who 
had  a  common  interest,  and  who  were  the 
best  known  to  each  other,  which  was  not 
the  case  under  the  present  system.  He 
denied  that  this  was  a  landlord's  question, 
and  urged  that  it  was  only  by  a  proper  or- 
ganisation in  this  respect  that  relief  could 
be  duly  administered  to  those  who  really 
required  it. 

Sir  G.  grey  must  venture  to  express 
a  hope  that  the  ordinary  rule  of  adhering 
to  the  question  before  the  House  might 
not  be  altogether  lost  sight  of.  If  any 
Member  happened  to  have  entered  the 
House  after  the  beginning  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  speech,  he  could  not  possibly 
have  imagined  that  he  was  speaking  on  a 
"  Bill  to  Amend  the  Irish  Poor  Relief 
Bictension  Act,  with  a  view  to  repeal  the 
lOth  Section,  commonly 'called  the  Quar- 
ter-acre Clause."  The  fact  was,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  given  notice  of  a  Mo- 
tion which  stood  number  four  on  the 
Paper;  and,  finding  that  the  forms  of  the 
House  would  not  allow  him  to  bring  it  on, 
he  was  unwiUing  for  hon.  Members  to  lose 
the  benefit  of  the  speech  he  intended  to 
toake  on  that  subject.  But  he  must  ob- 
serve, that  if  this  practice  were  adopted, 
it  would  prove  most  inconvenient,  for  it 
Would  absolutely  prevent  the  House  from 
proceeding  with  business;  on  this  account 
the  hon.  Gentleman  must  excuse  him  if  he 
did  not  enter  upon  the  subjects  he  had  dis- 
cussed, seeing  they  would  involve  the 
House  in  a  debate  upon  questions  quite 
foreign  to  that  submitted  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale.  He  would  only 
say  that  the  instructions  to  the  commission- 
ers to  be  employed  in  the  revision  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  electoral  divisions  were 
in  preparation,  and  that  he  should  be 
happy  to  communicate  with  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman upon  them,  because  he  would  then 
see  more  sanguine  grounds  for  satisfaction 
than  he  seemed  to  possess  at  present. 
With  regard  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for   Rochdale,   his   right   hon. 


Friend  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  had  rightly 
stated  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Govern^ 
ment  objected  to  it.  The  subject  had 
been  repeatedly  discussed  in  the  last  Ses^ 
sion,  when  it  occupied  much  attentioli. 
The  clause  was  not,  he  admitted,  in  the 
original  Bill  for  amending  the  poor-law. 
It  had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Gregory,  then 
Member  for  Dublin.  Very  full  discussion 
took  place ;  the  Committee  of  the  House 
divided  upon  it,  when  only  nine  Gentle- 
men, including  the  tellers,  of  whom  six 
were  English  and  three  Irish,  were  found 
to  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  clause 
into  the  Bill.  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  clause  was  proposed  were  more 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  hon.  Members 
than  they  were  now;  but  he  might  remind 
them  that,  at  that  period,  there  was  fC 
great  deal  of  pauperism  and  suffering  in 
Ireland  more  than  there  was  now,  although 
at  the  present  moment  there  was  much 
suffering  in  that  country.  The  allegation 
at  that  time  was  that  the  land  was  not 
cultivated,  and  that  people  were  receiving 
relief  who  possessed  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
acres  of  land,  which  they  refused  to  give 
up  to  others  who  would  cultivate  it,  in 
order  that  the  general  productiveness  of 
the  soil  might  be  increased.  These  per- 
sons, in  fact,  were  living  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  at  the  same  time  preventing 
the  soil  of  Ireland  being  made  available 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  population.  It 
was  the  general  impression,  therefore,  that 
some  such  restriction  should  be  imposed 
as  this  clause  provided,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  great  public  evil  and  inconvenience  which 
was  then  felt  to  exist  to  a  great  extent. 
There  might  have  been  individual  cases  of 
hardship  from  the  operation  of  the  clause. 
That  was  quite  possible ;  but  he  felt  that 
if  the  restriction  were  removed,  a  door 
would  be  opened  to  a  repetition  of  the  evils 
which  were  felt  to  exist  last  year.  The 
cases  of  hardship,  however,  cited  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Nottingham  (Mr.  O'Con- 
nor) had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
quarter-acre  clause.  The  hon.  Member 
said  that  parties  applying  for  relief  under 
the  poor-law  left  their  houses  to  go  into 
the  union  workhouse,  and  upon  their  re- 
turn they  found  them  levelled.  That  might 
be  so,  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  now  under  discussion.  The  quar- 
ter-acre clause  did  not  compel  the  people 
to  give  up  their  houses;  it  only  required 
them  to  give  up  the  occupation  of  any  land 
above  the  quantity  stated  in  it.  They 
were  tenants  At  wiH,  and  no  doubt  in  some 
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cases  landlords  had  exercised  their  power 
of  levelling  the  houses.  These  cases  might 
or  might  not  he  a  proper  suhject  of  in- 
quiry, hut  they  had  certainly  no  relation 
to  the  question.  Yet,  as  far  as  he  under- 
stood it,  the  whole  case  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Rochdale  rested  on  this  allegation. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  shown  that  by 
the  construction  put  upon  the  clause  by 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  if  a  landlord 
refused  to  accept  a  legal  siu*render  of  the 
land,  as  a  bar  to  relief,  when  the  party 
was  willing  hondfde  to  give  up  the  occu- 
pation— in  all  such  cases,  the  refusal  to 
accept  the  surrender  was  not  held  to  be  a 
bar  to  relief.  The  guardians  of  unions, 
acting  upon  this  construction,  had  given 
relief  to  parties  who  had  given  up  their  oc- 
cupations under  these  circumstances ;  and 
the  Government  concurred  in  the  views  so 
taken.  Hon.  Gentlemen  were  in  error 
when  they  stated  that  the  Government  re- 
lied exclusively  upon  the  operation  of  the 
poor-law  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  this  very 
time  there  was  a  very  large  charitable  ex- 
penditure going  on  in  connexion  with  the 
poor-law,  and  in  aid  of  the  rates,  by  which 
much  suffering  had  been  prevented,  and 
many  lives  saved.  From  returns  received 
it  appeared  that  in  January  last  about 
94,000  or  95,000  or  nearly  100,000  per- 
sons, including  children,  were  found  with 
daily  rations  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  poor-law  iu  connexion  with  the 
agency  of  the  British  Association.  By 
another  return  it  appeared  that  the  aggre- 
gate number  relieved  in  the  unions  where 
distress  was  greatest  amounted  to  150,000; 
and,  in  addition,  there  was  an  expenditure 
of  20,000^  per  month  from  the  British  As- 
sociation. He  would  not  advert  to  the 
means  of  relief  by  the  land  improvement 
loans.  He  only  wished  not  to  be  supposed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  statement  that  the 
poor-law  and  the  union  rates  were  the  only 
means  for  relieving  destitution.  He  did 
not  deny  the  fact  of  the  gaol  at  Galway 
being  inconveniently  crowded,  and,  as  far 
as  health  was  concerned,  crowded  to  an 
alarming  degree;  but  he  was  reported 
to  have  said  that  application  had  been 
made  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  tempo- 
rary relief,  and  that  it  was  refused  on  the 
ground  of  expense.  What  he  stated  was, 
that  the  gaol  was  inconveniently  crowded, 
and  that  he  was  impressed  with  the  con- 
yiction  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  most 
anxious  to  provide  such  temporary  accom- 
modation as  could  be  legally  provided  by 


means  of  the  hulks,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
pressure  upon  the  gaol.  He  repeated,  he 
did  not  deny  the  fact  of  the  gaol  being  in- 
conveniently crowded;  but  he  did  deny  any 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  remedy  the  inconvenience,  by 
providing  all  the  temporary  accommoda- 
tion in  his  power. 

Colonel  CONOLLY  opposed  the  Mo- 
tion, and  said  the  landlords  of  Ireland  had 
not  profited  by  the  quarter-acre  clause.  To 
say  they  had  was  a  grossly  unfounded  as- 
persion upon  them. 

Mr.  £.  B.  ROCHE  contended,  that 
there  was  an  inconsistency  in  the  grounds 
assigned  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Home  Secretary,  for  their  op- 
position to  this  Bill.  One  opposed  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  paupers,  the  other  for 
the  benefit  of  the  landlords.  It  was  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  two  arguments. 
Never  was  a  greater  calumny  uttered,  than 
to  charge  the  landlords  of  Ireland  with 
being  exterminators  of  the  people.  It  was 
the  British  House  of  Commons  and  the 
British  Government  that  were  liable  to  this 
charge,  as  he  would  undertake  to  show. 
The  potato  crop  having  failed,  the  people 
had  no -other  resource  than  the  poor-law; 
but  what  did  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  Government  do  ?  Why,  they  passed 
a  law,  prohibiting  any  relief  being  given 
until  the  people  who  required  it  gave  up 
their  land.  They,  therefore,  were  the  real 
exterminators.  The  British  House  of 
Commons  and  the  English  Government 
were  greater  exterminators  and  greater 
criminals  than  the  Irish  landlords.  It  was 
very  important  there  should  be  no  disguise 
on  this  question,  for  we  were  in  an  age  of 
social  revolution.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
said,  only  three  Irish  Members  voted  against 
the  Gregory  Clause.  He  should  have  voted 
against  it  himself,  but  he  was  called  away 
to  Ireland  by  the  famine  which  prevailed 
there  at  that  time,  as  were  other  Irish 
Members;  and  it  was  during  their  absence 
that  the  Government  assented  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  clause,  which  was  not  in 
the  original  Bill.  He  repeated  that  we 
lived  in  an  age  of  social  revolutions,  and 
that  small  as  the  question  now  appeared, 
and  thin  as  the  House  then  was,  it  would 
grow  into  a  mighty  question,  demanding 
their  most  serious  consideration.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  Ireland 
had  called  upon  them  to  support  this 
clause,  because  he  said,  if  it  were  re- 
pealed, the  poor  man  would  sell  his  potato 
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one  half-year,  and  would  go  into  tlie  work- 
house during  the  other  half-year.  He  de- 
nied that  such  would  he  the  case — there 
w#8  nothing  of  which  the  Irish  poor  had  a 
greater  abhorrence  than  the  workhouse;  and 
he  knew  that  the  majority  of  them  would 
rather  die  by  the  ditch  side  than  enter  it. 
He  did  not  wish  to  detract  from  the  merits 
of  the  British  Association;  but,  at  any  rate, 
he  must  say,  that  the  Irish  representatives 
were  reminded  often  enough  that  they 
were  beggars.  After  all,  however,  what 
was  the  most  it  did  ?  It  was  a  pittance 
doled  out  to  a  few,  or  perhaps  a  number  of 
children,  who  were  supported  at  school. 
1^0  doubt  it  was  good  as  far  as  it  went. 
No  doubt  as  coming  from  private  indivi- 
duals it  was  good,  gracious,  and  charitable; 
but  it  was  not  a  subject  which  a  British 
Minister  in  a  British  Parliament  should  be 
continually  holding  up  before  their  eyes; 
because  it  was  a  private  charity,  and  it  was 
not  meeting  an  imperial  misfortune  from 
the  imperial  resources. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  looked  upon  the 
clause  as  one  of  the  most  monstrous 
that  had  ever  been  introduced  into  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  If  Ireland  were  not  what 
Ireland  was,  such  a  clause  never  would 
have  been  introduced.  It  was  a  peremp- 
tory clause.  Like  Procrustes'  bed,  it  could 
not  be  stretched.  A  man  and  his  whole 
family  might  die  in  a  ditch,  and  no  power 
on  earth  could  rdax  it  at  the  moment. 
What  were  the  terms  of  the  clause  ? — 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  November  next,  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  no  person  who  shall  be  in  the  occupation 
of  any  Und  of  greater  extent  than  the  quarter  of 
a  statute  acre  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a 
destitute  poor  person  under  the  provisions  of  the 
first-recited  Act,  or  of  the  Acts  amending  the 
same,  or  of  this  Act ;  and  if  any  person  so  occu- 
pying more  than  the  quarter  of  a  statute  acre 
shall  apy>ly  for  relief,  or  if  any  person  on  his  be- 
half shall  apply  for  relief,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  board  of  guardians  to  grant  such  relief  with- 
in or  out  of  the  workhouse,  unless  such  applicant 
for  relief  shall  bring  satie&ctory  proof  that  he  has 
surrendered  to  hi»  reputed  immediate  landlord,  or 
bis  known  agent,  the  actual  possession,  and  what- 
soever right  or  title  he  may  have  had  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  all  and  any  such  land  over  and  above 
the  extent  of  one  quarter  of  a  statute  acre,  and 
the  occupation  thereof,  which  surrender  the  land- 
lord shall  be  required  to  accept,  provided  it  shall 
include  the  entire  of  the  holding  held  by  such  ap- 
plicant in  one  holding  from  the  same  landlord.  "^ 

In  many  cases,  he  contended  the  poor 
tenant  could  not  give  up  his  land,  where, 
for  example,  misfortune  came  upon  him  on 
a  sudden,  or  where  he  held  in  common 
with«  others;  and  in  so^  cases  no  relief 
VOL.  XCVII.     {JJCl 


could  be  extended  to  the  poor  starving 
man.  Upon  the  question  of  the  poverty 
of  those  poor  tenants  holdiqg  small  amounts 
of  land,  it  might  not  be  out  of  plaee  to  ex- 
tract a  paragraph  from  Ae  repoH  of  the 
Committee  upon  Captain  Wynne's  letters. 
The  Committee  unanimously  reported — 

"  We  are  convinced  that  much  of  the  misunder- 
standing between  the  inspecting  officers  and  the 
relief  committees,,  and  of  the  complaints  on  both 
sides,  have  arisen  from  the  inspecting  officers 
having  adopted  one  rule  and  principle  on  which  to 
judge  of  the  destitution  of  applicants  ;  the  com- 
mittees another.  The  former  took,  as  a  primA 
facie  test,  the  mere  facts  of  occupation  of  land 
and  possession  of  cattle,,  being  rarely  able  to 
check  thfs  test  by  local  inquiries ;  the  latter 
treated  those  faets  as  no  positive  guides  ;  they 
acted  upon  the  representations  of  members  of  their 
body,  or  others  acquainted  with  the  applicants  and 
their  neighbourhood ;  also  upon  inquiries  from 
the  applicants  themselves  ;  in  this,  however,  they 
were  no  doubt  frequently  misled  by  erroneous  in- 
formation. In  like  manner,  the  mere  &ct  of 
having  land  and  cattle  frequently  led  to  erroneous 
conclusions,  the  applicants  so  situated  being  often 
in  as  great  destitution  as  those  who  had  none ;  in 
many  cases  the  land  was  for  the  time  unavailable  ; 
its  crop  had  fiiiled,  and  no  food  was  produced  from 
it ;  the  cattle  also  could  afford  little  or  no  relief; 
they  likewise  had  suffered  from  want  of  food,  and 
were  in  too  poor  condition  for  sale,  even  had  pur- 
chasers been  found  in  possession  of  money  where- 
with to  buy.  In  many  instances  the  conmiittees 
acted  upon  the  reasoning,  that  to  refuse  employ- 
ment on  the  works  to  persons  being  barely  above 
destitution,  must  have  produced  irretrievable 
ruin,  which  temporary  relief  might  perhaps 
avert." 

He  hoped,  notwithstanding  the  large  ma- 
jority which  had  sanctioned  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  quarter-acre  clause  into  the 
Bill,  that  the  House  would  not  allow  hu- 
manity to  have  fair  play,  and  that  it  would 
give  that  protection  to  the  poor  and  desti- 
tute of  Ireland  which  they  would  be 
ashamed  to  refuse  to  the  poor  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  R.  M.  fox  thought  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cockermouth  had  not  paid 
much,  or  perhaps  any,  attention  to  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  From 
that  speech  he  might  have  learnt  that  it 
was  practicable  for  the  holders  of  quarters 
of  acres  of  land  to  give  up  their  holdings; 
by  giving  up  a  smaU  portion  of  their  land 
they  might  entitle  themselves  to  relief. 
He  was  as  much  opposed  as  any  one  could 
be  to  maladministration  of  the  law;  but 
without  the  clause  now  under  considera- 
tion, he  did  not  see  how  any  board  of 
guardians  in  Ireland  could  do  their  duty. 

Mb.  REYNOLDS  would  support  the 
Motion,  because  he  believed  it  was  in- 
tended to  apply  a  remedy  to  a  most  oU 
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noxious  piece  of  legislation.  In  the  pre- 
sent Motion,  a  question  of  great  importance 
was  involved :  the  question  was  this — Was 
pauperism  to  be  increased  or  to  be  di- 
minished ?  He  thought  that  he  bad  a  par- 
ticular right  to  speak  to  the  present  ques- 
tion, for  his  predecessor  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  city  of  Dublin  was  thrown  out 
in  consequence  of  his  support  of  that 
clause,  and  he  himself  had  been  returned 
partly  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  it. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  placed  the 
clause  in  the  most  favourable  light — ^never- 
theless the  most  he  could  say  was,  that 
the  tenant  possessed  the  power  to  divest 
himself  of  the  disqualifying  tenure  of  the 
land;  but,  surely,  every  one  must  see  that 
if  a  poor  man  yielded  to  such  a  temptation, 
it  being  done  to  any  great  extent  must  be 
a  fruitful  source  of  increased  pauperism. 
Thus  it  was  said  that  a  man  holding  ten 
acres  of  land  might  qualify  himself  for  re- 
lief by  surrendering  9f  acres.  If  the  law 
afforded  him  temporary  relief  they  might 
get  over  temporary  difficulties,  but  the 
clause,  as  it  stood,  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 
The  hon.  and; gallant  Member  opposite  had 
addressed  himself  very  fairly  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  deserved  great  credit  for  the  view 
of  it  that  he  he  presented  to  the  House. 
The  quarter  of  an.  acre  clause  appeared  to 
have  been  prepare<|,forthe  particular  bene- 
fit of  the  landlords,  and  furnished  them 
with  a  powerful  weapon  for  dispossessing 
the  poorer  sort  o£  tenantry. 

Mr.  MONSRLL  concurred  in  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Roch- 
dale in  reference  to  the  destitution  and 
distress  prevailing  in  Ireland,  bat  could 
not  agree  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  at- 
tributing those  lamentable  results  to  the 
clause  in  the  Irish  poor-law  which  had 
been  referred  to.  He  believed  that  the 
repeal  of  the  clause  would  be  beneficiiU  to 
those  jobbing  landlords  whose  conduct  had 
been  animadverted  upon,  for  they  would 
endeavour  to  get  their  tenants  and  depen- 
dents on  the  poor-rate,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  their  rent  paid  by  such  means.  A 
greater  premium  could  not  be  given  to 
those  gentlemen,  whom  he  believed  to  be 
the  greatest  curse  of  Ireland,  than  by  as- 
senting to  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale.  It  was  complained 
that  the  poor-law  in  Ireland  was  insufficient 
to  relieve  the  poor  already  thrown  upon 
the  funds,  and  yet  it  was  now  proposed  to 
throw  upon  them  an  additional  class  of 
claimants.  It  could  not  be  expected  that 
the  poor-law  in  Ireland  would  remove  all 


the  distress  which  had  been  referred  to; 
and  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake 
than  the  introduction  of  the  poor-law  by 
itself.  It  ought  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  other  measures,  for  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands,  and  for  systematic  colonisa- 
tion. He  conceived  that  the  anticipations 
of  the  noble  Lord,  that  the  extension  of 
the  poor-law  would  have  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging employment  in  Ireland,  and  de- 
veloping the  industry  of  that  country,  had 
entirely  failed.  With  respect  to  the  clause 
under  discussion,  it  was  the  opinion  of  a 
learned  gentleman  in  Ireland,  whose  au- 
thority was  entitled  to  weight,  that  any 
person  having  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  land,  who  offered  to^ive  it  up,  was 
entitled  to  relief.  Therefore  it  could  not 
be  contended  that  any  individuals  so  situ- 
ated were  deprived  of  the  means  of  re- 
kef. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  that  that  might 
be  the  opinion  of  a  learned  barrister,  but 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  clause  was  po- 
sitive and  decided,  and  that  if  a  board  of 
guardians  were  to  grant  relief  to  persons 
possessing  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre, 
they  would  he  liable  to  proceedings  for  a 
misdemeanor.  The  .law  was  .a  sentence 
of  death  against  these  poor,  creatures,  and 
this  was  done  in  a  mean,  cowardly,  and 
dastardly  manner.  Why  not  -censign  them 
at  once  to  destruction  ?  Under  this  clause 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  had  «not  the 
power  to  grant  even  medical  rdief  to  a 
family  struck  with  disease  and  destitution, 
if  they  were  so  situated  as  to  come  within 
the  terms  of  that  clause.  In  bringing  this 
subject  forward  the  boo.  Member  had  done 
benefit  to  the  poor,  though  he  should 
hardly  say  that,  for  it  was  useless  to  ^s- 
cuss  the  grievances  of  the  poor  in  that  as- 
sembly. The  House  was  composed  of  rich 
men  and  landed  proprietors,  and  had  not 
that  sympathy  £or  the  poor  which  ought  to 
be  felt.  Such  apathy  was  fraught  with 
danger.  Gentlemen,  who  called  them- 
selves Conservatives,  acted  on  that  prin- 
ciple; but,  at  the  bottom,  it  was  a  most 
destructive  principle.  According  to  all  the 
accounts  which  they  heard  in  that  House, 
Irish  gentlemen  appeared  to  be  very  un- 
happy and  very  unfortunate;  but  he  wished 
they  would  change  places  with  the  poor. 
Let  them  experience  what  was  the  actual 
condition  of  the  poor,  and  then,  bethought, 
they  would  adopt  a  different  course  in 
their  legislation  in  that  House.  They 
would  then  be  induced  to  sympathise  wiuk 
the  poor,  and  take  measures  to  promote 
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their  welfare.     But,  at  present,  tlie  case 
was  different.     Instead  of  applying  reme- 
dies to  the  condition  of  the  poor,  pains  and 
penalties  were  added  to  it.     It  was  con- 
tended, that  the  Irish  were  an  idle  people. 
He  believed  that  to  be  one  of  the  foulest 
calumnies  ever  uttered.     They  found  that, 
in  London,  Irishmen  performed  work  which 
finglishmen  could  scarcely  execute.     But, 
in  London,  their  food  was  different  from 
that  which  they  obtained  in  Ireland.    They 
were  not  simply  fed  on  potatoes  in  London, 
and  they  obtained  wages  in  this  metropolia 
which  enabled  them  to  perform  their  la- 
borious work  with  alacrity  and  cheerful- 
ness.     The  fact  was,  that  the  Irish  la- 
bourers were  starred  in  their  own  country, 
and  the  Irish  gentry  ought  to  endeavour  to 
give  them,  by  sonoe  means,  profitable  em- 
ployment in  Ireland.     If  the  Irish  gentry 
would  not  employ  the  people,  the  conse- 
quence would  be  that  the  people  would 
take  possession  of  the  land.     [Laughter.] 
Hon.  Gentlemen  might  laugh,  but  that 
would  be  done.     It  was  inevitable.     They 
surely  did  not  expect  the  people  to  be  con- 
tent to  lie  down  and  perish.     It  was  the 
duty  of  the  population  to  resist  ill-usage  of 
which  they  were  the  victims;  and  he  trust- 
ed that  the  House  would  ]^ursue  a  different 
course  of  legislation  from  that  hitherto 
adopted  m  respect  to  the  sister  country. 
He,  for  one,  should  not  object  to  give  to 
the  Irish  Gentlemen  an  opportunity  of  le- 
gislating for  their  own  country.     Only  he 
should  &ke  to  see  them  more  united  among 
themselves,  more  decided  in  their  opinions, 
shifting  lesa  with  the  Government  of  the 
day,  and  not  relying  on  the  Whig  or  Tory 
factions,,  bui  on  the  good  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple.    He  did  not  believe  that  England  or 
Ireland  had  much  benefited  under  either 
of  these  parties,  and  he  would  take  the 
rule  out  of  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy. 
[**  Oh,  ohr*']     Thev  might  express  dis- 
sent, but  it  was  his  duty  to  his  own  feel- 
ings and  to  his  constituents  to  make  that 
statement.     Had  he  witnessed  in  that  as- 
sembly sympathy  for  the  distressed  people, 
and  a  desire  to  remove  their  evils,  no  such 
statement  would  have  been  heard  from  him. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  be  a  Duke,  a  Mar- 
quess, or  a  noble  Lord,  and  consequently 
it  was  unavailmg  in  him  to  bring  forward 
any  proposition  for  the  benefit  of  his  poor 
country.     Had  he  been  more  highly  con- 
nected, there   would  have  been    greater 
favouritism  manifested  with  respect  to  his 
opinions.    But  he  was  only  a  practical, 


kind-hearted,  and  worthy  man.  Yet  on 
that  account  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  his  measures,  being  of  a  practical 
nature,  would  have  received  the  sanction 
of  that  House.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
tried  his  hand  at  legislation;  and,  never- 
theless, he  (Mr.  Wakley)  was  not  aware 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  could  now  put 
his  finger  on  any  one  Act  of  Parliament, 
or  any  section  of  an  Act,  that  he  could 
call  his  own.  What  was  the  use  of  his 
hon.  Friend  fretting  his  hours  away  in 
that  assembly?  The  Government  had 
pretended  to  adopt  his  principles  with  re- 
spect to  the  landlord  and  tenant  question; 
but  they  had  adopted  them  in  such  a  way, 
and  created  such  a  network  of  difficulty, 
that  they  codd  scarcely  get  out  of  it  them- 
selves. In  November  last,  when  a  propo- 
sition was  made  for  carrying  a  Coercion 
Bill  for  Ireland,  he  suggested  that  it  was 
not  just  to  pass  it  without  adopting  reme- 
dial measures.  The  House  was  told  that 
those  measures  would  be  forthcoming;  but 
where*  were  they?  They  were  still  in 
process  of  preparation  r  and  when  they 
came  forth,  would  they  be  of  a  radical  na- 
ture, and  strike  at  the  root  of  the  social 
evil  in  Ireland?  He  answered,  no.  Would 
they  touch  the  Protestant  Church  in  that 
country,  which  had  been  called  by  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  and  used  to  be 
designated  by  the  right  hon.  the  Master 
of  t£e  Mint  (Mr.  Sheil),  the  monster  grie- 
vance of  Ireland?  He  answered,  no;  and 
thus  things  would  proceed,  until  at  last 
misery  and  wretchedness,  disease  and 
death,  would  create  such  discontent  in  the 
minda  of  those  who  beheld  them,  and 
spread  such  indignation  and  resentment 
among  millions,  as  would  endanger  even 
the  existence  of  the  Throne  itself. 

Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND  asked  the 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  supposed  the 
evils  of  Ireland  had  originated  since  any 
one,  now  a  Member  of  that  House,  had 
first  had  a  seat  in  it?  If  be  referred  to 
Mr.  Madden 's  History  of  Ireland,  he 
might  change  the  date  ^m  1848  to  1648 
— nay,  he  might  go  further  back  — to  the 
descpption  of  the  state  of  Ireland  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  and  find  the  picture 
with  respect  to  the  evils  of  Ireland  ex- 
actly to  suit  the  present  day.  He  must 
say,  when  he  heard  Gentlemen  talking  of 
their  own  humanity,  that  he  was  satisfied 
there  was  not  a  Member  of  that  House 
who  waa  not  striving  to  do  everything  in 
his  power  to  benefit  the  people  of  Ireland. 
He  considered,  then^  that  tt  was  not  fair 
N2 
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on  the  part  of  any  hon.  Gentleman  to  pre- 
sume that  all  the  humanity  was  on  one 
side  of  the  House,  and  all  the  cruelty  on 
the  other.  Why,  the  poor-law  was  made 
by  the  Radicals.  When  a  semi-Eadical 
semi- Whig  Government  came  into  office, 
the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Lord  Althorp)  introduced  that  law.  Un- 
der the  previously  existing  law  there  were 
persons  in  every  parish  who  were  bound  to 
see  that  the  poor  were  relieved;  but  the 
new  Radical,  political,  economical  law  ap- 
pointed persons  who  "n^ay"  afford  relief. 
There  was  only  a  difference  in  the  sign  of 
a  tense — a  difference  between  the  potential 
and  the  imperative  mood;  but  that  was  a 
most  important  difference  to  the  poor  man. 
If  the  House  assented  to  the  proposal 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale,  what 
limit  would  they  impose  as  to  the  per- 
sons who  were  to  be  entitled  to  relief? 
Would  they  allow  persons  who  possessed 
half  an  acre,  or  two^  three,  four,  or  five 
acres  of  land,  to  receive  relief  from  the 
poor-rates?  He  knew  that  many  hard- 
ships must  occur  under  the  administration 
of  the  poor-law.  He  might  mention  that 
a  tenant  of  his  own  in  this  country,  who 
formerly  rented  a  farm  of  600  acres,  had 
had  to  apply  for  relief,  but  before  he  could 
obtain  it,  he  was  compelled  to  sell  the  whole 
of  his  stocky  and  to  part  with  all  his  proper- 
ty, and  he  eventually  died  in  a>  workhouse. 
He  thought  it  was  clear  that  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  were  not  very  well  informed  as 
to  the  actual  condition  of  Ireland.  It  was 
perfectly  true  that  there  were  many  per- 
sons who  deserved  the  strong  language 
which  had  been  appEed  to  the  Irish  land- 
lords; but  the  word  "  landlord'*  had  in 
Ireland  two  significations,  and  there  were 
many  landlords  in  that  country  who  were 
no  more  deserving  of  being  stigmatised  as 
they  had  been  than  were  the  landlords  of 
England  and  Scotland. 

Colonel  DUNNE  observed,  that  it 
must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  had 
watched  the  administration  of  the  poor- 
law  in  Ireland  that  numerous  cases  of  in- 
dividual hardship  occurred;  but,  if  the 
right  to  relief  were  to  be  extended  to  all 
classes,  it  was  impossible  that  the  country 
could  support  the  burden. 

Mr.  morgan  J.  O^CONNELL  said) 
the  clause  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
House  had  been  called  was  very  unpopular 
in  Ireland  ;  but  those  who  denounced  that 
clause  did  not  consider  what  would  be  the 
State  of  the  country  if  relief  were  to  be 
extended  to  all  persons.      He  must  say  he 


saw  no  reason  to  repent  of  the  support  he 
had  given  to  the  clause  when  it  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gregory,  then  Member  for 
the  city  of  Dublin.  He  might  lose  popu- 
larity in  consequence  of  supporting  this 
clause;  but  he  thought  there  were  times 
when  men  should  discharge  their  duties 
conscientiously,  even  if  they  thereby  in- 
curred unpopularity.  The  cases  of  hard- 
ship to  which  reference  had  been  made, 
had  evidently  resulted  from  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  law.  A  notion  had  existed 
that  persons  must  divest  themselves  of  all 
title  to  land  before  they  could  obtain  re- 
lief; the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  law 
being  that  persons  who  applied  for  relief 
should  not  be  in  the  occupation  of  land. 
He  believed,  however,  that  the  discussion 
which  had  taken  place  would  prevent  any 
misapprehension  on  the  subject  in  future. 
Several  cases  of  cruelty  had  been  men- 
tioned which  were  said  to  have  occurred  in 
the  west  of  Ireland.  He  could  only  say- 
that  those  cases  called  for  something  more 
than  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  as  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  matter  had  declared  that 
the  acts  of  the  landlords  had  in  certain 
cases  been  illegal,  he  conceived  that  the 
Government  would  neglect  one  of  their 
highest  duties  if  they  did  not  take  steps 
to  punish  the  perpetrators  of  such  illeg&l 
acts.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  punish  the  persons — whether  bailiffs  or 
landlords,  peers  or  peasants — who  had 
been  guilty  of  agrarian  outrages  of  a  cha- 
racter far  worse  than  those  which  had  been 
committed  in  Tipperary  or  Roscommon, 
because  they  had  been  perpetrated  by  men 
who  had  not  the  same  reason  to  be  unob- 
servant or  reckless  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 
He  trusted,  then,  that  the  Government 
would  bring  to  punishment  those  who  had 
brought  the  law  into  disrepute  by  illegal 
and  grossly  unjust  conduct.  His  firm  be- 
lief was,  that  if  they  were  now  to  remove 
the  limit  imposed  on  the  grant  of  relief  to 
persons  occupying  land,  instead  of  bene- 
fiting the  country,  they  would  inflict  on  it 
a  great  and  irreparable  injury.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  P.  Scrope)  had 
expressed  his  wish  to  see  the  labouring 
population  of  Ireland  employed  upon  re- 
productive works.  In  much  that  that  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said,  he  (Mr.  O^Connell) 
concurred;  but  he  certaiinly  considered  that 
nothing  was  more  likely  to  prevent  the 
labouring  population  of  Ireland  from  being 
employed  upon  reproductive  works  than  the 
maintenance  of  a  system  which  kept  up  a 
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elasa  of  persons  who  were  neither  lahour- 
ers  nor  farmers;  and  he  would  he  sorry 
to  see  superadded  to  that  mixed  character 
of  one-third  farmer  and  one-third  lahourer 
the  additional  character  of  one-third  pau- 
per. While  he  greatly  respected  the  mo- 
tives which  had  induced  the  hon.  Memher 
for  Rochdale  to  hring  this  suhject  forward, 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  rote  against 
the  Motion. 

Mb.  S.  CRAWFORD  replied.  It  had 
heen  said  that  the  harsh  and  unjust  acts 
which  had  been  referred  to  were  not  com- 
mitted under  the  law.  That  might  be  the 
ease;  but  they  were  committed  under  colour 
of  the  law,  for  the  existing  law  aided  the 
landlords  in  carrying  out  their  illegal  ob- 
jects. The  practical  operation  of  the  law 
was  to  compel  the  poor  man,  when  he 
required  relief,  to  give  up  his  house  as 
well  as  his  land,  because  the  landlord 
would  not  accept  one  without  the  other. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  21;  Noes 
114:  Majority  93. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Aglionby»  H.  A.. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Greene,  J. 
Henry,  A. 
Keating,  R. 
Meagher,  T. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
Power,.  Dr. 

List  of 

Acland,.  Sir  T.  D. 
Adair.  R.  A.  S. 
An8tey,T.  C. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Bagsh&w,.  J. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
BlackaU,  S.  W. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bright,  J. 
Brockman,  £.  D.. 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brace,  C.  L.  C. 
BuUer,  G. 
Bunbury,  W.  H. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clay.  J. 

Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clifford,  H.  M. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 


Rawdon,.  Col. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Scully,  F. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Sullivan,.  M. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Wakley,  T. 

TSLLBBS. 

Crawford.  W.  S. 
O'Fkiherty,  A. 

the  Noes. 

Coles,  H.  B. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Conolly,  Col. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Deering,.  J. 
Drumlanrig,  Visct. 
Drummend,  H. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Evans,  W. 
Farrer,  J. 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
FitzPatrick,rt.  hn.J.W. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gibson,,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Gwyn,  H. 
HaU,  Sir  B. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Heald,  J. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Hencago,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 


Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Jones.  Capt. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kershaw,.  J. 
Kildare,  Marq.  of 
King.  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Locke,  J. 

Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Macnamara,  Major 
Maitland,  T. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Masterman,  J. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Monsell,  W. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien.  Sir  L. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Parker,  J. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Power,  N. 
Raphael,  A» 
Rich,  H. 
Salwey,  CoL 


Seymer,  H.  K. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shirley.  E.  J. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somerville,rt.hn.  SirW* 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Tenison.  E.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson.  Col. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Turner,  E. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Walter.  J. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C 
Wyld,  J. 

TXLLKBS. 

TufoeU,  H. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


Leave  refused. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  Ten 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  March  10,  1848. 

MiNiTTKB.]  PxTiTioifS  pRBSSMTKO.  From  Htflow,  eooT* 
plaining  of  the  present  Burthen  of  Taxation  and  against 
any  additional  Expenses  being  incurred  for  the  Defence 
of  the  Country.— Prom  Ashton-under-Lyne,  for  the 
Enactment  of  Sanitary  Measures.— Prom  Shipownersb 
and  others,  of  South  Shields  and  Dundee,  against  any 
Alteration  in  the  Navigation  Laws. — ^From  Van  Diemen** 
Land,  against  any  fUrther  Transportation  ot  Convi^  to 
that  Colony. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  March  10,  1848. 

MiwuT«8>]  Nbw  Writs. — For  Lincoln  City,  v.  Charles 
Seely,  Esq.,  Toid  Election ;— For  Monmouth  County, 
V.  Lord  Granville  Somerset,  deceased. 

PiTBUC  Bii  Ls.— 3<*  and  passed  r^Passsangers. 

Pbtitionb  Prbsbntbik  By  Mr.  W.  Beresford,  fkom 
Essex,  against,  and  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  tnm  sevenl 
Places,  in  Avour  of,  the  Jewish  Disabilities  BilL— By 
ViscouBt  Ingestre,  from  Womboum  and  Trussell  (Staf- 
fordshive),  complaining  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy  (Ireland).— From  Attomeys-at-Law,  r^ 
siding  at  Taunton,  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Attor- 
neys' Certiflcates.— By  Mr.  Reynolds,  ttam  DubKn,  ftnr 
Abolition  of  Ministers'  Money  (Iteland).— By  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  fhnn  Stafford  (Bedfordshire),  and  other  Hon.  Mem- 
hers,  tnm  several  Places,  against  a  Continuance  of  the 
Property  Tax. — By  Mr.  Mowatt,  from  an  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  (Falmouth),  for  an  Extension  of 
the  Benefit  Societies  Act.— By  Alderman  Thompson,  from 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  against  the  Diplomatic  Relations  with 
the  Court  of  Rome  BilL—  By  Mr.  MazweU,  from  Caitlo- 
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tarn,  for  Encouragement  to  Schools  In  Connexion  with 
the  Charcb  Education  Society  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  from  several  Places,  for  Retrenchment  In  the  Naval 
and  Military  Expenditure.— By  Colonel  Kemeys  Tynte* 
A-om  Bridgewater.  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Law.— 
By  Sir  Arthur  Brooke,  ttom  Fermanagh,  for  an  Alter- 
ation of  the  Poor  Law  (Ireland).—  By  Mr.  Brc^herton, 
f^om  Salford,  and  by  Mr.  Munts,  ftom  Birmingham, 
for  Alteration  of  the  Public  Health  BilL— By  Mr.  Dun- 
can, from  the  Parish  Schoolmasters  of  Forfkrahire,  for 
Ameliorating  the  Condition  of  Schoolmasters  (Scotland). 
—By  Mr.  Walter,  from  Nottingham,  for  an  Alteration 
of  the  Law  of  Settlement 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Mr.  F.  SCOTT  wished  to  ask  whether 
the  Goyernment  had  any  intention  of  mak- 
ing any,  and  what,  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  New  South  Wales;  whether  any 
communication  of  such  an  intention  had 
heen  made  to  the  Legislative  Council  of 
the  colony,  in  order  to  ohtain  the  opinion 
of  the  colony  upon  such  a  proposed  altera- 
tion; and  if  so,  whether  the  Government 
would  lay  the  papers  before  Parliament  ? 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  replied,  that  a  re- 
presentation had  heen  made  from  Austra- 
lia to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  strongly 
urging  the  propriety  of  separating  New 
South  Wales  from  Australia.  The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment hoped  to  be  able  to  propose  a  mea- 
sure for  effecting  that  object.  The  noble 
Lord  had  it  also  under  consideration  whe- 
ther it  might  not  be  expedient  at  the  same 
time  to  introduce  certain  other  alterations 
into  the  constitution  of  New  South  Wales. 

THE  INCOME-TAX. 
On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means, 

;  Mr.  HUME  said,  he  would  take  that 
opportunity  of  correcting  an  error  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  had  made  in  his  speech  in 
the  House,  and  which  he  had  afterwards 
repeated  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  The 
hon.  Baronet  said  that  he  opposed  his  (Mr. 
Hume's)  Motion  because  it  would  create  a 
deficit  of  7,000,000Z.,  and  that  that  would 
endanger  the  credit  of  the  country.  He 
(Mr.  Hume)  begged  to  state,  in  answer  to 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  and 
to  remove  all  doubt,  that  the  actual  de- 
ficit of  the  past  and  present  year  was 
4,800,0002. ;  ancl  that,  supposing  the  ex- 
penditure to  be  carried  out  on  the  scale 
which  the  noble  Lord  laid  down  in  his  bud- 
get, there  would  be  only  that  deficiency. 
He  begged,  at  the  same  time,  to  impress 
on  the  House,  that,  whether  they  voted 
the  continuance  of  the  tax  for  one  year  or 


two,  that  Motion  would  not  affect  the  cre- 
dit of  the  country,  or  take  away  II.  from 
the  means  of  filling  up  that  deficiency. 

House  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  JAMES  WILSON  said,  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House  was,  whether  the 
income-tax  should  continue  for  one  year, 
or  three  years;  but  after  the  very  effective 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
on  Monday  night,  and  the  speeches  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  South  Warwick- 
shire, it  was  quite  evident  that  that  was 
the  stage  in  which  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  House  to  consider  the  whole  question 
of  our  financial  and  commercial  policy,  and 
more  especially  with  regard  to  the  course 
taken  in  1842,  and  confirmed  in  1845,  and 
upon  which  he  apprehended  the  House  had 
then  to  decide  whether  they  were  willing 
to  go  on,  or  to  revert  to  the  old  system. 
The  question  before  the  House  involved 
the  question  of  the  success  of  that  policy. 
He  was  quite  aware,  after  hearing  the 
speeches  of  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Warwickshire  and  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  King's  Lynn,  that  those  hon« 
Members  and  the  Gentlemen  who  usually 
acted  with  them,  referred  the  present  dis- 
tress of  the  country  to  the  measures  that 
were  introduced  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
Now,  if  he  understood  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  1842,  and 
confirmed  by  the  House  in  1845,  it  in- 
volved two  great  public  questions — that  of 
finance,  and  that  of  commerce.  He  should 
propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  a  few 
observations  upon  the  financial  effect  of 
that  policy,  because  he  believed  that  that 
was  the  object  which  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net then  had  principally  in  view.  It  was 
hardly  necessary  that  he  should  remind 
the  House  of  the  state  of  our  finances  in 
1842,  when  the  experiment  was  first  made. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  so  effectively 
done  that  on  Monday  night,  that  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  do  more  than  refer 
to  it.  But  he  believed  it  was  admitted  on 
all  hands,  and  was  professed  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  himself,  that  in  imposing  the 
income-tax  in  1842  he  had  two  distinct 
objects  in  view.  The  first  was,  to  raise 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country;  and 
the  second  was  to  relieve  the  springs  of 
industry,  in  order  that  from  the  ordinary 
sources  of  revenue  the  income  might,  in 
the  course  of  a  moderate  time,  rise  equal 
to  the  expenditure.  The  first  point  then 
for  the  House  to  consider  was,  how  far 
those  two  objects  had  been  attained  since 
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1842?  In  that  and  the  four  successive 
years  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  reduced 
or  repealed  the  following  amount  of 
taxes : — 


In  1842 

.£1,500,000 

1^3< 

411,000 

1844 

.   407.000 

1845 

.  4,749,000 

184«.   . 

740,000 

Making  a  total  in  those  five  years  of  no 
less  a  sum  than;  7,897,00(K.  He  thought 
it  required  no  ohservation  on  his  part  to 
convince  the  House  what  a  relief  the  re- 
moval of  those  taxes  must  have  heen  to 
the  industry  of  the  country.  But  against 
that  amount  the-  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
imposed  the  income-tax,  which  he  would 
put  at  5,500,000/.,  leaving  a  clear  annual 
profit  of  2,400,000i.  in  favour  of  the  puh- 
lic.  But,  notwithstanding  that  extraordi- 
nary reduction^  would  the  House  allow  him 
to  call  their  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
actual  produce  of  the  Customs  and  Excise 
duties  in  1842,  when  that  policy  was  com- 
menced, and  in  1847,  the  last  year  that  it 
had  heen  in  operation?  In  18^  the  whole 
of  the  Customs  duties  amounted  to 
23,515,3742.,  and  the  Excise  duties  to 
14,602,847^makingtogetheF38J18,22K. 
In  1847,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of 
7,897,000/.^  the  two  amounted  together  to 
37,290,459^ ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
extraordinary  reduction  to  which  he  had 
referred,  such  had  been  the  effect  of  those 
reductions  on  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  the  country  that  the  revenue  had  risen 
to  within  700,000i.  of  the  total  of  the 
former  revenue.  The  next  thing  to  which 
he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
on  the  financial  operations  of  that  policy, 
was  the  effect  it  had  had  upon  the  debt  of 
the  country.  In  the  first  place,  he  would 
refer  to  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  bills 
the  Government  were  obliged  to  rely  on  re- 
ceiving from  the  Bank  of  England,  in 
order  to  pay  the  dividends  on  the  debt.  In 

1842  the  Grovemment  paid  the  Bank  of 
England  no  less  a  sum  than  100,0002.  for 
interest  on  the  deficiency  bills — interest 
for  money  borrowed  to  pay  the  public 
creditors — and  when  the  Government  were 
not  in  a  position  themselves  to  pay.  On 
the  5th  of  January ,^  1842,  the  amount  of 
deficiency  bills  the  Government  were 
obliged  to  receive  advances  on  from  the 
Bank   of  England  was   6,600,0002.;    in 

1843  it  was  8,560,0002.;  and  that  increase 
arose  from  the  fact  that  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  income-tax  was  then  paid;  and 
therefore,  although  the  Government  were 


perfectly  justified  in  relying  upon  the 
amount  of  that  tax  during  the  following 
six  months,  yet  on  the  5th  of  January, 
the  new  tariff  having  been  in  operation 
twelve  months,  only  200,0002.  had  been 
received  on  account  of  the  income-tax. 
In  1844,  however,  the  deficiency  bills  had 
decreased  in  amount  to  5,462,0002.;  in 
1845  to  2,095,0002. ;  in  1846  to  280,0002. ; 
and  in  1847  the  Government  were  in  a 
condition  to  pay  the  whole  of  their  liabili- 
laes  without  receiving  one  fraction  of  ac- 
commodation from  the  Bank  of  England. 
He  thought,  when  they  had  heard  so  much 
in  ^e  commercial  world  of  all  the  inconve- 
nience to  which  it  was  exposed  by  the  Go- 
vernment relying  on  the  Bai^  of  England 
at  Btated  periods  for  a  large  amount  of 
accommodation,  it  oould  not  be  considered 
a  small  advantage  that  the  Government 
were  able^  within  the  period  he  had  men- 
tioned, to  relieve  the  Bank  of  that  require- 
ment of  aid  and  assistance.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, they  had  reduced  taxation  to  an 
amount  of  nearly  7.000,0002.,.  they  had 
also,  by  that  policy,  cleared  away  what  he 
might  call  an  unfunded  debt  of  no  less 
than  6;000,0002.  Again,  he  found  that 
in  1842  the  amount  of  the  funded  debt 
was  738.000,000i.  ;  in  1847  it  was 
724,000,0002.,  showing  that,  in  the  same 
period,  there  was  a  reduction  of  no  less 
than  14,000,0002.  sterling,  making  a  total 
reduction  in  the  debt  of  Ae  country  of 
20,000,0002.  There  was,,  moreover,  an 
annual  saving  in  the  charge  of  the  coun- 
try of  9,834,8252.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet  had  effected  an  annual  saving,  on 
the 

Funded  debt,  of         .         .  £1,395,580 

Od  the  cost  of  management,  of   .        68,612 
For  interest  on  deficiency  bills,  of       98,600 
For  interest  on  Exchequer-bills,  of     475,033 
And  for  reductions  in  the  Customs 
and  Excise  duties,  of      .  .  Y,897,000 


Making  together  .  £9,834,825 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  financial  effects 
of  the  policy  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
were  concerned,  he  thought  they  had 
no  right  to  be  dissatisfied.  Then  with 
respect  to  the  commercial  consequences  of 
that  policy.  It  must  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  all  hon.  Members  in  that  House, 
that  ia  1842  the  commerce  of  the  country 
was  in  an  extremely  prostrate  condition. 
The  amount  of  the  exports  in  that  year 
was  only  47.000,0002.,  whereas  in  1836  it 
had  increased  to  no  less  than  57,000,0002. 
They  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  effect 
which  their  policy  would  hare  on  Gonti- 
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nental  countries.  They  held  out,  he  ad- 
mitted, hopes  to  the  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, that  if  they  were  willing  to  relax 
their  tariff,  they  would  find  that  other  na- 
tions were  ready  to  meet  them  on  terms  of 
reciprocity.  He  admitted  that,  with  him, 
it  was  not  a  very  important  consideration 
whether  those  nations  reduced  their  tariifs 
or  not,  if  he  could  have  the  gratification  of 
seeing  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  this  coun- 
try; hut  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  it  was 
wise  in  us  to  do  an  injury  towards  ourselves 
merely  because  other  nations  were  foolish 
enough  to  persevere  in  what  we  thought 
was  an  unwise  course  towards  their  own 
subjects.  However,  notwithstanding  the 
boast  that  was  frequently  made,  that  whilst 
we  had  relaxed  our  tariff,  foreign  countries 
had  only  made  their  tariffs  more  stringent, 
he  found  that  the  exports  had  increased  to 
those  countries  where  the  tariff  was  most 
stringent.  In  1842  the  exports  to  the  whole 
Continent  of  Europe  were  20,000,000^.; 
in  1846  they  had  increased  to  27,000,000^., 
being  an  increase  in  four  years  of  not  less 
than  33  per  cent.  That  was  a  most  satis- 
factory result.  But  he  thought  it  would 
be  enough  to  say  that  we  had  passed 
through  two  years  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world — unparalleled  consider- 
ing the  variety  of  causes  that  combined 
during  that  period  to  prostrate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  and,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  of  the  whole  of  Europe  also.  We 
had  not  had  famine  in  this  country  alone; 
^here  had  been  a  severe  famine  in  the 
neighbouring  States  of  Europe,  in  the 
whole  of  the  western  and  southern,  and 
some  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Europe; 
and  those  countries  from  which  we  were  in 
the  habit  of  drawing  in  former  years  sup- 
plies for  our  own  subsistence,  when  our 
harvests  were  bad,  were  obliged  to  come  to 
the  farmers  of  Jjincoln  and  Norfolk  and 
other  places  in  this  country  to  purchase 
com  for  themselves.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  we  had  found  their  ability  somewhat 
less  to  purchase  our  manufactures.  But 
were  there  any  means  by  which  they  might 
compare  the  extraordinary  depression  of 
the  last  two  years  with  that  of  any  other 
former  period?  They  all  remembered 
1839 — the  consequences  of  the  bad  har- 
vest in  that  year  produced  political  disor- 
ganisation, and  the  Bank  of  England  was 
reduced  to  such  a  state  by  adverse  ex- 
changes that  it  took  at  least  four  years  be- 
fore commerce  showed  the  slightest  symp- 
tom of  revival  from  the  prostration.  But 
let  them  look  to  the  quantity  of  grain  that 


was  imported  at  the  time.  It  was 
3,000,000  quarters.  But  in  1847  it  was 
12,000,000.  Judging,  then,  by  that  in- 
creased quantity  of  imports,  he  should  say 
that  if  the  consequences  had  been  more 
severe  than  we  bad  yet  known,  or,  he 
hoped,  we  should  know  them,  they  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  times.  But  hot  only  was  that 
quantity  of  grain  imported,  but  other  ar- 
ticles of  food  were  also  imported,  showing 
that  an  extraordinary  scarcity  of  food 
prevailed.  He  confessed  that  when  he  re- 
ferred to  these  things,  he  could  not  but 
tender  his  gratitude  to  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet for  having  rendered  it  possible  for 
this  country,  in  the  circumstances  she  had 
been  labouring  under  during  the  last  two 
years,  to  import  those  articles  which,  be- 
fore 1842,  were  entirely  prohibited.  Be- 
fore 1842  live  animals  were  entirely  pro- 
hibited from  being  imported;  but,  in  1845, 
34,000  head  of  cattle  were  imported;  and, 
in  1847,  216,000;  and  yet,  with  that 
large  importation,  it  had  been  an  universal 
complaint  in  all  parts  of  the  country  that 
animal  food  was  never  so  inconveniently 
dear  as  during  that  period.  Prior  to  that 
time,  too,  there  was  a  prohibition  against 
provisions  usually  known  by  the  term  of 
•'meat  of  various  kinds."  By  the  tariff 
of  1842  the  restrictions  were  taken  off 
some,  and  on  others  the  duties  were  re- 
duced; and  the  consequence  was,  that  al- 
though in  1845  only  130,000  cwt.  were  im- 
ported, in  1847  the  quantity  had  increased  to 
461,000  cwt.  Then  as  to  butter  and  cheese; 
in  1845  the  quantity  of  butter  imported 
was  254,000  cwt.;  in  1847  it  was  314,000 
cwt.  Of  cheese,  in  1845,  the  quantity  im- 
ported was  268,000  cwt.:  in  1847  it  was 
o55,000  cwt.     Of  grain,  the  quantity  im- 

?orted  in  1845  was  2,162,644  quarters;  in 
847  it  was  9,437.034  quarters;  and  of 
flour,  in  the  year  1845,  it  was  953,000 
cwt.;  in  1847,  8,637,000  cwt.  Then,  bad 
as  was  the  whole  condition  of  the  country 
at  present,  and  melancholy  as  were  the  ac- 
counts from  the  manufacturing  districts, 
what  would  they  have  been  if  the  sliding- 
scale  had  prevented  the  importation  of  a 
large  quantity  of  grain,  and  that  entire 
quantity  of  live  animals,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  animal  food  ?  With  respejpt  to  the 
large  quantity  of  imported  grain  to  which 
he  had  referred,  he  was  prepared  to  con- 
tend that  under  the  sliding-scale,  although 
it  had  been  professed  to  be  an  ingenious 
device  by  which  corn  was  admitted  when 
prices  were  high,  nothing  like  that  quan- 
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titj  could  have  been  imported.  The  un- 
certainty of  what  the  duty  might  be  when 
the  import  of  com  arrived,  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  bring  it  from  distant  countries 
of  the  world;  and  with  respect  to  those 
corn-exporting' countries  which  lay  nearer 
home,  they  were  as  badly  off  as  ourselves. 
The  largest  quantity  of  this  grain  came 
in  the  proportions  of  about  half  from  the 
far  western  States  of  America,  and  the 
other  half  from  Russia;  and  the  distance 
which  the  grain  had  to  be  conveyed  would 
have  rendered  it  physically  impossible  that 
half  of  the  importation  that  took  place 
could  have  been  brought  in  under  the 
operation  of  the  sliding-scale.  He  was 
ready  to  admit  that  a  distinct  expectation 
had  been  held  out  to  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, that,  as  the  imports  increased,  our 
exports  would  increase  in  a  corresponding 
ratio;  and  he  admitted  that  the  facts  of 
last  year  showed  that  there  had  been  some 
disappointment  in  that  respect.  Yet  he 
would  show  that  that  was  not  a  ground  for 
having  less  confidence  in  the  principle 
which  had  been  acted  upon.  He  need  not 
refer  to  the  extraordinary  state  of  depres- 
sion which  had  prevailed  in  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  of  Europe  the  last  two  years, 
and  to  the  failure  of  the  harvest  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  the  greater  part  of 
southern  Europe;  but  the  large  imports  of 
grain  which  must  in  consequence  have 
taken  place  into  those  ports  might  be  con- 
jectured. But  let  hon.  Gentlemen  re- 
member this  fact,  that  in  1846,  out  of 
57,000,000^.  of  exports,  no  less  than 
27,000,000?.  went  to  the  neighbouring 
countries  of  Europe;  and  that  notwith- 
standing their  hostile  tariffs  they  took  our 
manufactured  goods  to  an  extent  exceed- 
ing the  whole  of  our  colonial  possessions, 
including  the  Mauritius.  In  saying  this, 
he  desired  not  to  be  understood  as  making 
an  invidious  remark  upon  our  colonies;  he 
merely  wished  to  state  the  fact,  and  that 
it  should  be  known  and  appreciated,  when 
they  wished  to  investigate  these  matters  and 
trace  consequences  to  their  causes.  France 
took  of  our  manufactures  2,700,000Z. ;  Ger- 
many, 6,000,000?. ;  being  as  much,  or  more, 
than  the  whole  of  our  East  India  posses- 
sions. Holland  took  3,500,000?.,  being  a 
larger  amount  than  our  American  colonies. 
Italy,  also,  took  more  than  the  whole  of 
our  North  American  territory,  and  Turkey 
took  more  than  all  our  Australian  colonies. 
Our  trade  had  suffered  not  only  from  the 
blight  of  the  potatoes  in  Ireland,  and  the 
failure  of  the  barley  and  oat  crops  in  Scot- 


land, but  from  the  blight  of  the  potato 
and  wheat  crops  in  France,  and  of  the  rya 
crop  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent.  And  here  he  would 
beg  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  ex- 
traordinary effect  that  this  sudden  revul- 
sion in  the  state  of  Europe  had  had  during 
the  last  year  in  some  of  the  leading  arti- 
cles of  export  from  this  country,  as  shown 
in  the  following  comparative  view  of  the 
exports  of  those  articles  to  southern  and 
western  Europe  during  the  years  1846  and 
1847:— 

1846.  1847. 

Cotton  twist   102,629,901  lb.  ...73,087,127 

Thread  and  sewing  896,128  lb.  ...      919,207 

Plain  calicoes 109,417,507  yds... 67,024.351 

Printed  calicoes  ...  76,548,710  yds... 77,585,382 

Linens 4,135,902  yds...  4,918,120 

Woollens 2,067,136  £.  ...  1,733,124 

Silks    319,360  £....      326,597 

The  article  x)f  printed  calicoes  was  the 
only  one  on  which  there  had  been  any  in- 
crease in  1847,  and  from  those  figures  the 
House  would  see  how  sympathetic  the  ma- 
nufacturing markets  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad  were  in  those  cases.  The 
House  was  aware  of  the  depression  which 
had  prevailed  in  our  Eastern  markets,  in- 
cluding the  East  Indies,  China,  and  the 
islands  of  those  seas,  and  which  proceeded 
from  causes  utterly  disconnected  with  the 
recent  commercial  policy;  and  he  would 
now  read  a  comparative  statement  of  our 
exports  to  those  markets  in  the  years 
1846  and  1847:— 

1846.  1847. 

Cotton  twist   27,665,8431b.  ...  22,529,236 

Thread  and  sewing        114,746  lb.  ...        257,886 

Plain  calicoes 289,926,041  yds...205,997,215 

Printed  calicoes  ...   35,147,317  yds...  30,691,702 

Linens      741,043  yds...        542,070 

Woollens 579,966  £.  ...        538,019 

Silks    16,223  £....  32,338 

Now  this  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
their  exports  was  to  be  taken  as  affording 
a  reason — clear,  evident,  and  plain — in 
connexion  with  the  failure  of  the  harvest 
in  these  countries  and  in  the  adjoining 
parts  of  the  Continent,  for  the  deprecia- 
tion which  had  taken  place  in  the  export 
of  manufactures  from  this  country  during 
the  past  year.  But  he  would  now  beg  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site to  these  two  facts.  There  were  two 
countries  from  which  they  imported  the 
largest  quantity  of  the  com  which  they 
required,  and  which  no  other  countries 
could  supply;  and  what  was  the  state  of 
things  with  regard  to  their  exports  to  these 
countries  ?  He,  for  one,  never  looked  to  a 
large  increase  of  exports  immediately  fol- 
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lowing  the  increase  of  their  imports  from 
other  countries,  because  for  fifty  years  the 
-effect  of  the  policy  of  this  country  had 
been  to  raise  up  riv^  manufactures  abroad ; 
And  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
just  as  this  country  chose  the  time  for  al- 
tering its  policy,  they  should  do  so  too. 
But  still  he  found  that  in  the  very  first 
year  of  these  enormous  imports  of  corn 
from  the  United  States  and  Russia,  there 
had  been  a  great  corresponding  increase  in 
the  amount  of  our  exports;  it  being,  as 
the  House  would  recollect,  the  very  first 
year  in  which  the  system  of  free  trade 
with  regard  to  them  had  been  brought  into 
operation.  He  found  the  following  to  be 
the  amount  of  our  exports  of  manufactured 
good&  to  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
for  the  two  years  1846  and  1847  :— 

1846.  184Y. 

Plida  e^liooes 12,468,113  yds...  44,460,459 

Printed  calicoes  ...  17,240,546  yds...  51,813,329 

Lioens 20,817,312  yds...  28,063.267 

WooUens 1,354,249  £.  ...    2,104.366 

Silks 161,898  £.  ...        299,202 

CoitoD  twist    14,116.502  lb.  ...  12,714,394 

— . thread 1,407,8041b....       996,666 

Thus  our  exports  to  the  two  countries  from 
which  we  imported  our  large  quantities  of 
grain  rose  in  the  articles  of  calico  300 
per  cent,  of  woollen  50  per  cent,  and  silk 
100  per  cent.  The  noble  Lord  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  other  night  to 
the  failure,  as  he  thought  it,  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  upon  brandy.  The  noble 
Lord  seemed  to  entertain  the  impression 
that  the  moment  a  duty  was  reduced,  the 
effect  was  only  to  transfer  the  amount  of 
that  duty  to  the  pocket  of  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer. The  noble  Lord  had  taken  the 
article  of  brandy  to  prove  this,  and  had 
told  the  House  that  in  1846,  when  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  reduced  the  duty  from 
22«.  Sd.  to  158,  6d.,  the  foreign  producer 
took  all  the  benefit.  But  the  noble  Lord 
had  only  succeeded  in  making  out  that 
there  had  been  a  rise  of  Is.  per  gallon  in 
the  price  in  bond  of  brandy  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty;  and,  therefore,  upon  his 
own  showing,  tlie  consumer  must  have 
been  benefited  to  the  extent  of  at  least  65. 
out  of  the  7s.  that  were  taken  off.  But  he 
(Mr.  Wilson)  fully  admitted  that,  if  a  duty 
were  reduced,  whereby  the  consumption  of 
the  article  was  increased,  without  previous 
preparation,  and  without  the  accumulation 
of  an  increased  stock,  the  consequence 
must  be  a  rise  of  the  price  in  bond.  The 
increase  in  price  was  the  only  motive  to  the 
producer  to  furnish  an  increased  supply  of 
the  article.     Had  it  not  been  so  in  this 


case  of  brandy  ?  The  quantity  of  brandy 
imported  in  1845  was  1,900,000  gaUons; 
but  in  the  first  year  after  the  change  had 
been  made  in  the  duty,  and  when  that 
small  rise  in  price  to  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  referred  took  place,  the  quantity  im- 
ported was  no  less  than  2,700,000  gallons, 
and  the  consumption  rose  from  1,()(X),000 
gallons  in  the  former  year,  to  1,500,000 
gallons  in  the  latter  year.  He  had  been 
furnished  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
brokers  in  the  city  with  a  statement  of  the 
prices  of  brandy,  and  he  found  that  the 
noble  Lord  was  so  far  correct  that  the  mo- 
ment it  was  announced  the  duty  was  likely 
to  be  reduced,  and  the  consumption  there- 
fore increased,  the  price  rose  Is.  per  gal- 
lon in  bond.  But  he  found  also  a  fact 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  not  stated,  that 
the  price  of  brandy  had  afterwards  gra- 
dually subsided  to  the  amount  it  had  been 
prior  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty.  A  duty 
had  never  been  reduced  without  some  rise 
in  price  taking  place  immediately;  and 
that  was  the  very  motive  which  induced 
the  foreign  producers  to  send  a  larger 
supply.  The  noble  Lord  had  also  referred 
to  the  alteration  in  the  silk  duty.  Whether 
the  noble  Lord  had  closely  studied  the  hi»- 
tory  of  the  silk  trade  he  did  not  know;  but 
the  matter  had  been  so  frequently  referred 
to  and  discussed,  that  he  felt  it  unneces- 
sary to  go  back  to  the  year  1823,  and  trace 
the  quadrupling  of  that  trade  since  that 
time,  and  he  would  therefore  content  him- 
self with  reminding  the  noble  Lord  of  what 
had  taken  place  during  the  last  year  and 
a  half  since  the  change.  The  facts,  how- 
ever, were  so  well  known,  that  he  would 
not  trouble  the  House  at  any  length;  but 
it  was  a  curious  circumstance,  that  al- 
though the  exports  had  fallen  off  somewhat 
during  the  last  year,  almost  the  only  arti- 
cle in  which  there  was  an  increase  was  silk 
manufactures,  the  export  of  which  in  1846 
was  729,000^.,  and  which  has  increased  in 
1847  to  890,000;.;  and  it  should  be  also 
observed,  that  the  only  article  in  which 
our  exports  to  France  had  increased  during 
the  last  year  had  been  articles  of  silk  ma- 
nufacture, and  France  was  now  our  second 
largest  customer  in  the  whole  world  for 
silk  manufactured  goods.  The  noble  Lord 
had  also  referred  to  cotton,  and  seemed  to 
think  that  the  only  effect  of  the  imposition 
of  a  duty  would  be  to  reduce  the  profit  of 
the  grower  in  North  America.  But  were 
hon.  Gentlemen  aware  of  the  extreme  com- 
petition which  existed  at  this  moment  in 
cotton  manufactured  goods  between  this 
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country  and  the  United  States;  tliat  in  the 
markets  of  China  for  example — nay,  even 
in  our  own  colonies,  as  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope— -America  competed  so  closely  and 
keenly  in  some  of  the  most  important  arti- 
cles of  cotton  manufacture  as  almost  to 
threaten  to  drive  out  our  producers  ?  A 
duty  charged  here  that  was  not  chargeable 
in  New  England  would  render  the  article 
by  80  much  higher  to  the  English  manu- 
facturer; and  if  only  a  farthing  a  pound 
were  added  to  cotton  it  would  be  a  most 
important  addition  in  the  price  of  those  ar- 
ticles in  which  there  was  already  so  close 
a  competition.  Was  there  any  reason,  then, 
notwithstanding  the  melancholy  prostra- 
tion of  the  country,  to  regret  the  course  of 
policy  pursued  during  the  last  few  years  ? 
So  far  as  regarded  finance  and  commerce, 
the  policy  of  1842  had,  he  thought,  been 
perfectly  successful.  He  believed  that  the 
country  had  been  enriched,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  that  policy,  twenty  times  the 
amount  of  the  income-tax.  When  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  diuing  the 
last  few  months  upon  the  Continent  were 
reviewed,  and  the  prostration  of  trade 
which  had  occurred  at  home  was  recol- 
lected, he  thought  no  Gentleman  could 
wish  that  we  should  now  have  to  deal  with 
a  great  question  of  discord  between  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled  in  this  country.  To 
his  mind,  it  appeared  that  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  reflections  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  and  those  who  had  acted  with  him 
could  now  entertain,  must  be  that  they  had 
had  the  wisdom  to  make  concession  in 
time,  and  not  waited  for  such  an  hour  as 
this.  There  were  few  who  would  not  feel 
that  they  owed  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
that  Govemmont  which  had  sacrificed  all 
its  own  personal  views  and  interests,  and 
feelings  and  ties  that  were  dearer  still,  in 
order  to  carry  out  a  policy  which  they  be- 
lieved must  conduce  to  the  true,  lasting, 
and  permanent  interests  of  this  country. 
He  would  now  leave  this  part  of  .the  sub- 
ject, and  turn  to  that  which  was  more  im- 
mediately the  question  before  the  House. 
The  real  question  the  House  had  to  decide 
apart  from  minor  considerations  was,  whe- 
ther that  policy  was  to  be  continued  under 
which  we  had  prospered  ?  At  least  he  might 
say  that  we  had  prospered;  for  if  we  had 
not  had  these  exports  last  year,  and  if 
there  had  been  a  failing  trade  with  Russia 
and  the  United  States,  our  condition  would 
have  been  much  worse;  and  therefore  he 
might  say  that  we  had  prospered  in  finance 
and  in  commerce  under  the  new  system. 


The  question  then  was,  whether  this  course 
should  be  persevered  in,  or  whether  we 
should  revert  to  the  system  of  Customs  and 
Excise,  in  order  to  make  the  income  of  the 
country  equal  to  the  expenditure  ?  The 
noble  Lord  in  bringing  forward  the  budget 
the  other  night  had  stated  that  the  revenue 
had  fallen  no  less  than  2,400,000;.,  and 
that  the  decrease  on  the  last  quarter  had 
been  1,100,0002.  This  was  not  more  than 
under  the  circumstances  might  have  been 
expected.  In  1842,  for  example,  when 
the  system  of  protection  and  the  sliding- 
scale  had  been  in  full  operation,  and  when 
the  harvest  had  not  been  so  bad  as  that  of 
last  year,  the  Excise  alone  had  fallen  off  in 
one  quarter  700,0002.  Regarding  the  de- 
ficiency then  stated  by  the  noUe  Lord, 
there  were  three  courses  open  to  the  noble 
Lord  to  pursue.  They  might  consider 
whether  it  was  worth  while  to  borrow  the 
money  and  increase  the  fnnded  debt  of  the 
country.  Some  Gentlemen  might  think 
that  a  wise  policy;  but  for  himself  he  re- 
joiced that  the  sense  of  the  country  at 
large  was  opposed  to  an  increase  of  the 
funded  debt  in  a  period  of  peaee.  The 
next  thing  to  consider  was  the  possibility 
of  reducing  the  expenditure.  He  had 
looked  over  the  Estimates — not  that  he 
was  able  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  of 
them — but  he  had  confidence  in  those  by 
whom  those  estimates  had  been  prepared, 
and  believed  that  everything  had  been  done 
consistent  with  their  views  of  public  duly, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  policy  that  had 
been  sanctioned  by  that  House.  The  esti- 
mates had  been  prepared,  not  so  much 
with  respect  to  a  policy  which  the  Govern- 
ment sought  to  carry  out,  but  with  regard 
to  a  policy  which  had  already  received  the 
sanction  of  that  House;  and,  therefore,  he 
thought  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  brought  them  forward  should  not  be 
held  solely  and  entirely  responsible,  but 
that  the  House  ought  to  bear  also  some 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  development 
of  principles  which  they  had  previously  re- 
cognised. He  was  not  prepared  to  assert 
that  some  reductions  might  not  be  made 
in  the  estimates;  but  he  could  not  retrain 
from  expressing  the  strong  objection  he 
felt  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  Govern* 
ment  in  one  respect.  He  thought  it  was 
not  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  Govern- 
ment to  have  brought  down  specific  esti- 
mates for  the  expenditure  of  the  year,  and 
then  ask  the  House  to  refer  those  esti- 
mates to  Committees.  He  could  under- 
stand a  Government  coming  down  on  the 
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first  day  of  a  Session,  and  appointing  a 
Finance  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  re- 
venue and  expenditure  of  the  country;  but 
that  was  a  very  different  proceeding  to  that 
which  the  Government  had  taken.  It  was 
contrary  to  all  precedent  to  refer  specific 
estimates  to  any  Committee  whatever;  and 
he  regarded  the  act  with  apprehension  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  present  case,  but 
regarded  the  effects  it  might  have  in  fu- 
ture. The  preparation  of  the  estimates 
was  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  Executive  Government;  they  of 
course  knowing  so  much  better  than  any 
one  else  could  possibly  know,  what  were 
the  circumstances  which  influenced  the  ex- 
penditure; and  he  much  feared  that  if  a 
precedent  of  this  kind  were  set,  it  would 
infuse  into  the  Governments  of  future  years 
a  laxity  in  the  preparation  of  these  esti- 
mates which  might  eventually  prove  highly 
prejudicial.  The  best  guarantee  for  care- 
fully prepared  estimates  was  in  the  feeling 
of  responsibility  which  attached  to  the 
Government;  and  while,  not  casting  the 
least  imputation  upon  the  intentions  of  the 
Government,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  say, 
and  his  belief  was,  that  the  country  would 
have  no  confidence  in  those  estimates  when 
they  had  come  out  of  the  hands  of  these 
Committees.  And,  looking  to  the  circum- 
stances attending  their  expenditure,  he  did 
not  think  that  there  was  much  probability 
of  their  being  able  to  effect  any  great  re- 
duction— at  least  for  this  year.  The  Com- 
mittee might  make  a  searching  and  careful 
inquiry;  but  they  would  fiud  that  their 
policy  was  fixed,  and  that  it  would  be 
neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  leave  un- 
finished, and  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  any 
of  those  immense  works  which  they  had 
commenced  in  past  years,  and  which  they 
were  now  under  an  obligation  to  see  rapidly, 
though  at  the  same  time  with  a  proper  re- 
gard to  economy,  completed  and  carried 
out.  There  was  too,  another  very  serious 
question  to  be  mooted  in  all  considerations 
of  reduction.  They  foimd,  every  month, 
new  British  possessions  rising  up  all  over 
the  world.  Up  to  the  year  1834,  indeed, 
the  extent  of  our  foreign  possessions  had 
been  really  very  small  compared  to  what 
they  were  now.  The  rapid  and  striking 
progress  in  the  acquisition  by  Great  Britain 
of  new  territory  during  that  period,  had  in 
it,  to  his  mind,  something  appalling.  It 
was  quite  quite  true  that  their  export  trade 
bad  greatly  increased,  and  that  they  had 
created  many  additional  markets  during 
that  time;  but  he  entertained  considerable 


doubt  if,  in  a  merely  commercial  point  of 
view,  those  new  possessions  had  anything 
like  paid  their  expenses.  If  they  were  to 
travel  over  the  universe,  dropping  a  hand- 
ful of  Englishmen  on  every  barren  coast 
in  their  way — on  large  islands,  f<M*  in- 
stance, like  Trinidad,  where  there  were 
only  twenty-three  people  to  the  square 
mile,  and  would  not  be  content  with  their 
own  West  Indian  colonies — if  they  would 
wander  continually  in  search  of  new  pos- 
sessions, and  insist  on  appointing  go- 
vernors, deputy-governors,  and  officers  of 
every  class  and  grade  to  the  new  territorj 
— if  they  would  afterwards  call  for  shipa 
of  war  to  protect  the  property  of  their 
colonists,  even  in  these  small  places — ^why, 
then  the  public  which  indulged  in  this  sort 
of  mania  for  extending  their  flag,  and 
those  Gentlemen  in  the  House  who  called 
out  justly  enough  for  economy,  should  con- 
sider first  of  all  what  they  demanded  of 
the  Government  to  do  before  they  thought 
of  cutting  down  the  expenditure.  It  was 
only  the  other  day  that  a  petition  arrived 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Singa- 
pore, praying  the  Home  Government  to 
despatch  additional  frigates  to  protect  Brit^ 
ish  ships  in  those  seas;  and  at  Penang 
also  the  same  demand  was  being  made. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  this  policy 
was  radically  bad,  but  he  did  maintain  that 
a  calculation  ought  to  be  made;  and  if  the 
commercial  world  did  really  think  it  for 
their  interest  to  go  on  extending  their 
markets  in  the  way  they  had  done  for  some 
years,  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity 
in  that  House  to  pretend  that  they  would 
be  able  to  reduce  the  expenditure  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  those  recently-ac- 
quired possessions  without  any  defence. 
No  Government — no  House  of  Commons, 
would  ever  be  brought  to  consent  to  leave 
their  colonists,  no  matter  under  what  cir- 
cumstances the  colony  had  been  planted, 
without  a  just  and  adequate  protection; 
and,  therefore,  while  there  was  not  a  Gen- 
tleman in  that  House  who  could  be  more 
anxious  than  he  was  to  see  economy  en- 
forced on  all  hands,  he  begged  of  them,  in 
directing  attention  to  this  subject,  to  begin, 
not  with  the  estimates,  but  with  the  causes 
of  those  estimates.  There  were  yet,  as 
he  conceived,  other  reasons  why,  this  year, 
they  would  find  it  difficult  to  adopt  any  im- 
portant reduction  in  the  expenditure.  He 
entirely  sympathised  in  the  feelings  of 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  expressed 
well-founded  apprehension  of  perceiving 
that,  year  by  year,  the  amount  of  our  ex* 
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penditure  was  seriously  increasing.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  fact;  but 
it  would,  he  thought,  be  much  more  digni- 
fied in  them  if  they  examined  beforehand 
the  whole  system,  and  traced  the  causes 
of  expense,  rather  than  utter  complaints 
when  the  time  time  came  to  pay  debts 
which  had  been  incurred  in  accordance 
with  public  opinion,  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  recorded  votes  of  that  House.  There- 
fore, as  he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  be- 
lieve it  in  their  power  to  effect  any  reduc- 
tion of  moment;  seeing,  moreover,  a  de- 
ficit of  no  less  than  2,000,000^.  in  the  esti- 
mates of  next  year,  another  deficit  nearly 
as  large  on  the  last  year,  and  without  a 
prospect  of  improvement,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  in  the  coming  twelve  months — with, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  probability  of  another 
dencit — he  considered  they  would  be  taking 
a  perilous  step — a  step  which  he  would  not 
sanction  with  his  vote — to  commence  a 
year  with  such  elements  of  danger  around 
them  without  insuring  full  security  to  the 
finances  in  the  manner  now  proposed  by 
the  Government.  Well,  then,  what  were 
they  to  do  ?  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
only  other  remedy  left  was  what  had  been 
proposed  by  the  Government  in  the  first 
instance.  It  might  be  unpopular  in  him 
to  say  so;  but  he  did  most  firmly  believe 
that  in  this  matter  the  country  was  wrong 
and  the  Government  right;  and  he  was 
convinced  that  not  two  years  would  pass 
over  their  heads  without  many  Gentlemen 
in  that  House  regretting  their  opposition 
to  the  project  of  the  Ministry.  If  they 
found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
increasing  the  taxes,  the  first  considera- 
tion was  (and  he  begged  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  views 
of  Government  beyond  what  he  had  heard 
in  that  House),  how  could  they  most  con- 
veniently obtain  the  required  income  ?  and 
lie  did  not  see  that  there  was  any  mode  in 
which  they  could  have  done  so  more  likely 
to  meet  general  approbation  than  the  one 
eontemplated  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
Suppose  they  had  reverted  to  the  Customs 
duties — suppose  the  proposal  of  the  noble 
Lord  oppoosite  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  had 
been  brought  forward — did  the  noble  Lord 
really  believe,  that  in  the  present  depressed 
state  of  commerce,  anything  like  a  restric- 
tion, increasing  that  depression,  would 
have  been  endured  ?  What  kind  of  duty 
would  the  noble  Lord  have  suggested  ? 
This  was  not  a  question  of  protection,  it 
was  a  question  of  revenue.  If  the  noble 
Lord  would  have  wished  io  return  to  the 


sugar  duties,  he  could  only  have  done  so, 
not  by  repealing  the  Bill  of  1846,  but  by 
increasing  the  duty  on  our  own  colonial 
produce;  for  an  increase  of  differential 
duty  on  foreign  produce  would,  of  course, 
have  only  had  the  effect  of  decreasing  the 
revenue.  In  the  present  condition  of  the 
West  Indian  planters,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  the  public  mind,  would  such  a 
proposal  as  that  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
Lord  be  received  with  any  favour  or  with 
any  probability  of  success  ?  Would  they 
have  reimposed  the  Excise  duties  ?  He 
considered  that  no  class  of  duties  was  more 
vexatious  or  more  inquisitorial.  Then,  as 
the  Customs  duties  and  Excise  duties  were, 
equallj  out  of  the  question,  what  remained 
to  the  Government  ?  They  had  only  direct 
taxation  to  fall  back  upon.  And  he  would 
beg  to  remind  hon.  Gentlemen  that  every 
tax  they  imposed  would  turn  out,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  to  be  be  an  income-tax. 
It  was  contrary  to  the  recognised  princi* 
pies  of  taxation,  as  laid  down  by  all  states- 
men, to  tax  capital;  they  derived,  or  ought 
to  derive,  their  revenue  from  income,  and 
income  alone.  This  was  the  principle  upon 
which  they  were  supposed  to  proceed,  and 
on  that  ground  he  objected  to  the  probate 
duties  as  they  existed  at  present.  There 
were  many  good  reasons  why  those  duties 
should  not  be  extended  to  real  property; 
but  there  were  further  good  reasons  why 
they  should  be  repealed  on  personal  pro- 
perty, for  they  were  duties  on  the  capital 
of  the  country,  and  on  that  account  ob- 
jectionable. All  taxes,  therefore,  were 
taxes  on  income,  and  the  only  question 
was,  would  they  tax  the  articles  they  con- 
sumed, or  submit  to  have  the  same  sum 
extracted  from  their  pockets  by  the  In- 
come-tax Commissioners  at  certain  periods 
of  the  year  ?  The  Customs  duties  had 
been  found  onerous,  prejudicial,  and  un- 
just, and,  to  a  certain  degree,  had  been 
given  up.  They  then  must  have  recourse 
to  an  income-tax,  and  they  had  merely  Uy 
consider  what  kind  of  income-tax  it  should 
be.  It  appeared  to  him  that  that  which 
had  been  in  operation  since  1845  was  the 
best  which  they  could  now  adopt.  In  the 
first  place,  they  had  the  whole  machinery 
ready  at  their  hand;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  public  mind  had,  to  some  extent, 
become  reconciled  to  the  present  system. 
["No,  no! "]  He  could  only  say,  that  if  the 
public  was  becoming  dissatisfied,  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen in  that  House  were  greatly  to  blame; 
and  some  of  his  hon.  Friends  around  him, 
who  had  been  all  their  lives  advocating  this 
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particular  tax  in  preference  to  all  others, 
had,  unwittingly,  and  contrary  perhaps  to 
their  intentions,  been  doing  a  very  great 
deal  to  render  the  system  unpopular.  They 
were  told,  first,  that  this  tax  was  odious 
because  it  was  inquisitorial  in  its  nature. 
He,  himself,  had  certainly  been  of  that 
opinion  in  1842  :  this  was  the  sort  of  histo- 
rical character  which  had  become  attached 
to  the  tax;  but  if  hon.  Gentlemen  would 
put  it  candidly  to  themselves,  they  would 
confess  that  they  had  been  agreeably  dis- 
appointed as  to  the  effect,  in  this  re- 
spect, experienced  by  the  country.  He 
had  met,  at  any  rate,  very  few  valid  ob- 
jections on  this  score  either  in  public  or 
in  private ;  he  had  had  no  proofs,  him- 
self, of  the  tax  being  inquisitorial;  and 
from  the  communications  he  had  received 
on  the  subject  from  gentlemen  suffering 
under  the  operation  of  Excise  duties,  if  he 
were  asked  which  was  the  least  inquisito- 
rial, an  income-tax,  a  property-tax,  or  a 
system  of  Excise  duties,  he  should  have 
no  hesitation  in  replying  that  the  latter 
was  infinitely  more  annoying  and  vexa- 
tious. There  was  another  objection  rais- 
ed to  the  income-tax,  which  very  much 
surprised  him.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex  (Mr.  B.  Osborne),  in  his  mas- 
terly speech  the  other  night,  referred  to 
the  objection  taken  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  city  of  London,  in  1842, 
to  the  proposition  which  was  then  made. 
He  had  thought  then,  and  thought  still, 
that  a  more  futile  objection  had  never 
been  urged.  The  objection  was — and  it 
was  now  made  great  use  of  for  the  purpose 
of  enlisting  the  working  classes  in  the  op- 
position— that  the  tax  tended  to  withdraw 
a  portion  of  that  fund  which  would  other- 
wise be  devoted  to  the  employment  of 
labour.  Now,  was  there  any  other  tax 
that  did  not  do  that  to  the  same  degree  ? 
The  amount,  in  every  instance,  thus  with- 
drawn, must  be  equal  only  to  the  amount 
of  the  tax  itself,  and  depended  in  no  way 
upon  the  character  of  the  tax.  Take  the 
Customs  duties ;  surely  they  would  inter- 
fere with  trade,  and  commerce,  and  manu- 
factures, and  impede  industry  infinitely 
more  than  a  mere  payment  under  the  in- 
come-tax by  a  person  comparatively  weal- 
thy. A  third  objection  was,  that  the  in- 
come was  a  war  tax.  That  was  a  mere 
term;  in  a  time  of  war  they  would  neces- 
sarily require  a  larger  mcome  than  in  a 
period  of  peace;  and  if  this  tax  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  Customs  duties,  and  they 
»hould  require,  from  hostilities  breaking 


out,  an  extra  5,000,000?.  or  10,000,000?., 
what  difference  did  it  make  to  the  country 
how  that  was  raised,  provided  the  mode 
adopted  was  as  little  objectionable  as  pos- 
sible? There  was  another  objection  of- 
fered to  this  tax  of  a  very  grave  character, 
and  which  had  been  attempted  to  be  refuted 
by  many  in  that  House  who  justly  pos- 
sesssed  the  confidence  of  the  nation  on  all 
matters  of  finance.  It  was  urged  that 
there  was  inequality  in  this  tax.  He  did 
not  deny  this  inequality;  and  be  was  per- 
suaded that  a  useful  and  successful  effort 
might  be  made  to  render  it  more  equitable. 
The  existing  inequality  was  the  whole  ob- 
jection of  many  Gentlemen  who  otherwise 
approved  of  a  system  of  direct  taxation; 
and  he  believed,  moreover,  that,  out  of 
doors,  in  the  large  commercial  constituen- 
cies, the  proposal  would  have  been  received 
with  approbation  if  this  one  ground  of 
cavil  had  been  removed.  He  bad  listened 
with  attention  to  the  recent  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth  (Mr.  Hors- 
man);  apd  though  he  did  not  pretend  now 
to  offn*  an  opinion  on  the  plan  suggested^ 
or  to  support  the  principle  which  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  would  have  laid 
down,  he  regretted  that,  from  accident, 
he  had  been  prevented  being  present 
to  vote  for  it.  He  had  been  greatly  sur- 
prised at  the  reply  to  that  speech  which 
had  proceeded  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, an  ex-Chancellor,  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Goulbum). 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  entitled  to 
all  respect  in  expressing  his  convictions  on 
a  matter  of  this  kind;  but  the  objection 
which  he  had  raised  was  imdoubtedly  most 
extraordinary.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
first  of  all,  laid  down  a  general  proposition, 
that  all  taxes  were  unequal,  and  that  no 
tax  could  be  made  equid.  He  would  at 
once  admit  that,  to  a  mathematical  nicety, 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  perfect  equality 
in  taxation;  but,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
that  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do 
what  they  could  to  make  it  as  equal  aa 
possible.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  re- 
ferred them  to  the  land  tax,  as  full  of 
enormous  inequality;  but  did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  not  know  that  that  inequality 
had  been  intentional,  and  had  arisen  out 
of  one  of  the  wisest  laws  this  country  ever 
passed  ?  Originally  the  land  tax  was  equal; 
it  was  made  and  fixed  equal,  in  order  that 
it  should  not  interfere  with  improvements, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  they  had,  a  few 
years  ago,  commuted  tithes,  and  on  the 
same  principle  as  they  now  called  upon  the 
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East  India  Company  to  fix  an  annual  land 
tax  in  India.  The  inequality  had  arisen 
since  in  consequence  of  improvements  heing 
made  in  particular  lands  more  than  in 
others;  but  this  tax  always  adjusted  itself 
as  time  went  on.  There  must,  inevitably, 
be  inequality  in  all  taxes  at  certain  periods, 
but  in  coufse  of  time  the  balance  was 
brought  round.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  spoken  of  the  local  burdens  which 
'  landed  property  had  to  bear.  It  was  con- 
vincingly laid  down  as  a  principle  of  ad- 
ministration by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  in  1846,  that  they 
ought  never  to  set  off  local  taxes  on  landed 
property  against  the  general  taxes  of  the 
country.  Local  taxes  were  for  local  pur- 
poses; and  their  character  was  according 
to  the  peculiar  property  to  which  they  were 
attached;  in  the  country  the  tax  was  on 
land,  in  cities  it  was  on  houses.  To  set 
off,  therefore,  the  local  tax  against  the 
national  tax — to  set  off  the  local  rate 
chargeable  at  Lincoln,  with  reference  to 
the  tax  chargeable  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity of  London  and  Liverpool,  seemed  to 
him  to  be  anything  but  a  fair  or  accurate 
appreciation  of  financial  necessities,  and 
a  most  extraordinary  recommendation  as 
coming  from  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  occupied  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  argued,  as  if  in  the  cases  of  a  phy- 
sician and  a  landed  proprietor,  each  with 
an  income  of  5,000L  a  year,  the  pro- 
fessional man  would  have  redress  at  once 
if  his  income  should  fall  off  1,000^,  while 
the  landed  proprietor  would  continue  to 
pay  precisely  the  same  to  the  income-tax 
commissioner.  But  this  was  a  fallacy,  for 
the  tenants  who  paid  the  rent  would  deduct 
what  they  paid  to  the  tax-collector;  and  if 
the  rent  fell,  the  tax  would  fall  also.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  1803,  objecting  to  taxing  funded 
property,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  public  faith;  but  when  that  Min- 
ister first  proposed  the  income-tax  as  a 
substitute  for  assessed  taxes,  he  distinctly 
asserted  the  principle  that  the  holder  of 
the  funds  had  no  right,  because  the  debt 
was  not  subject  to  the  tax,  to  demand  be- 
ing excepted  himself  from  the  general  tax- 
ation. The  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cockermouth  was  only  to  tax  funded  proper- 
ty the  same  as  other  real  property.  The 
whole  question  was,  what  was  income  ?  It 
could  not  be  said  that  the  person  who  re- 
ceived interest  from  Consols,  was  receiving 
income  in  the  &ame  sense  as  the  man  who 


held  terminable  annuities — who  obtained 
not  only  interest  but  a  portion  of  his  capital 
at  the  end  of  every  year.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  no  reduction  was  made 
for  repairs  in  real  property;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  no  deduction  was  made  for 
wear  and  tear  in  the  mills.  He  believed 
that  this  tax,  like  other  taxes,  would  ad- 
just itself  in  time.  His  hon.  Friend  the 
ex-Member  for  Kendal  had  always  contend- 
ed that  an  income-tax  would  be  quite  fair, 
provided  only  it  were  permanent;  but,  to 
be  fair,  he  thought  it  must  also  have  ex- 
isted a  certain  number  of  years.  Of  this, 
however,  he  felt  quite  assured,  that  inte 
whatever  errors  the  House  might  be  be- 
trayed with  respect  to  the  subiect  now 
under  consideration,  the  principle  of  ad- 
justment would  still  go  on,  and  that  laws 
apparently  calculated  to  interfere  with  that 
principle  very  rarely  proved  effective.  In 
illustration  of  this  principle  he  might  refer 
the  Committee  to  the  case  of  terminable 
annuities.  If  a  terminable  annuity  were 
created,  and  purchased  by  an  individual^ 
when  an  income-tax  was  actually  in  opera- 
tion, then,  no  doubt,  the  price  paid  for  it 
would  be  calculated  accordingly ;  and 
therefore  the  payment  of  such  a  tax  would 
prove  no  injustice.  But  if  after  the  crea- 
tion of  such  annuities  this  tax  were  im- 
posed, then  there  could  be  no  question  that 
the  owner  would  be  charged  on  the  portion 
of  his  capital  which  was,  according  to  hia 
calculation,  annually  returned  to  him,  as 
well  as  on  the  interest.  And  if  the  income- 
tax  were  continued,  every  person  in  future 
buying  terminable  annuities  would  buy  them 
at  a  price  calculated  in  reference  to  this 
tax.  The  injustice,  therefore,  was  done  only 
to  the  present  owner,  and  not  to  the  fu- 
ture buyer  of  such  securities.  So  in  like 
manner  all  other  interests  would  have  a  ten- 
dency in  the  course  of  time  to  equalise 
themselves  in  reference  to  this  tax;  and 
ultimately,  if  the  tax  should  continue,  it 
would  equalise  itself;  and  every  year  it  con- 
tinued in  operation,  this  end  would  be  nearer 
reached.  If,  therefore.  Parliament  could  not 
be  induced  on  the  present  occasion  to  at- 
tempt such  an  equalisation  as  that  to  which 
he  had  referred,  and  the  income-tax  should 
continue  for  some  years  longer — during 
which  period  a  process  of  self-adjustment 
would  be  going  forward — ^he  might  not  be 
disposed  at  such  future  period  to  take  the 
same  view  as  at  present  with  regard  to 
the  duty  of  Parliament  then  to  attempt 
what  he  thought  should  be  done  now.  In 
the  previous  part  of  the  debate  upon  the 
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present  Motion,  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tamworth  told  the  House  that  the 
present  was  a  question  of  income,  and  so 
certainly  it  must  be  considered;  but  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  offered  that  proposition 
as  a  reason  the  very  opposite  of  that  which 
it  presented  to  his  (Mr.  Wilson's)  mind. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  said  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  income,  inasmuch  as  it  was  intended 
to  be,  and  actually  was,  a  substitute  for 
Customs  duties;  but  it  was  to  be  remem- 
bered that  in  Customs  duties  there  was 
BO  scale,  and  that  they  were  levied  without 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  income  which 
was  expended  in  their  payment.  Now,  he 
thought  that  that  argument  might  be  used 
for  a  purpose  different  from,  and  opposed 
to,  that  used  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  said,  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  income  might  or  might  not  dis- 
burse his  income  in  the  payment  of  Cus- 
toms duties,  or  he  might  save  his  surplus 
income,  or  he  might  apply  it  to  the  pay- 
ment of  premiums  on  life  assurance.  The 
House  could  not  have  forgotten  that,  be- 
fore any  income-tax  had  been  imposed, 
under  the  old  laws  the  recipient  of  income 
expended  whatever  portion  he  thought 
proper,  and  laid  aside  whatever  surplus , 
remained.  It  would  also  be  remembered, 
that  Mr.  Pitt  recognised  this  principle  in 
1798,  and  made  many  provisions  in  the 
law  respecting  income-tax  for  the  purpose 
of  practically  carrying  out  that  principle. 
Mr.  Pitt  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
the  law  men  having  large  families,  and 
funds  applied  to  the  payment  of  premiums 
on  life-assurance  he  also  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  paying  income-tax.  In  fact, 
in  every  case,  he  permitted  the  recipients 
of  incomes  to  deduct  from  their  income- 
tax  the  amount  charged  upon  the  sums 
which  they  paid  in  the  shape  of  premiums, 
on  the  ground  that  those  sums  were  funded 
as  capital,  and  were  not  expended  as  in- 
come. He  had  listened  very  attentively 
to  the  greater  number  of  the  speeches  de- 
livered on  the  question  which  now  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  House,  and  he  cer- 
tainly had  not  heard  any  one  argument  to 
alter  the  opinion  which  he  had  originally 
expressed  as  to  the  inequality  of  the  tax. 
To  say,  however,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
render  it  more  equal,  would  be  to  enunciate 
quite  a  different  proposition.  He  was 
aware  that,  to  attempt  its  equalisation, 
would  be  to  undertake  a  task  of  great  dif- 
ficulty. Nevertheless,  he  thought  that  an 
effort  ought  to  be  made  to  apportion  it 
with  more  fairness  and  justice  towards  aU 


parties.  A  conviction  of  its  injustice  had 
sunk  deep  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
almost  all  classes  of  the  community;  and 
he  apprehended  that  if  some  attenipt 
were  not  made  to  secure  greater  equality, 
the  discontent  which  the  persuasion  of 
injustice  would  engender,  could  not  fail 
to  endanger  —  at  least,  to  some  extent 
—  the  whole  finances  of  the  country. 
Having  thus  stated  the  various  objections 
to  the  income-tax,  he  %^ould  offer  a  few 
observations  upon  the  actual  state  of  our 
finances,  and  our  prospects  for  the  coming 
year.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  few  even- 
ings ago,  withdrew  the  original  proposition 
of  the  Government  to  increase  the  income- 
tax  2  per  cent.  Unpopular  as  the  opinion 
might  be,  he  (Mr.  Wilson)  doubted  the 
policy  and  the  wisdom  of  that  step;  and  ho 
feared  the  House  would  regret,  before  two 
years  had  elapsed,  that  the  first  proposal 
had  not  been  carried.  What  arrangement 
was  to  be  made  about  the  aggregate  defi- 
cit of  3,300,0002.?  That  was  a  question 
deserving  the  most  serious  attention. 
There  was  already  1,300,0002.  deficiency, 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said  he  would  pay  by  drawing  on  the  ba* 
lances.  He  could  not  recommend  that 
course.  Last  January  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman stated  the  balances  were  then 
8,000,0002.  sterling;  but  hon.  Members 
must  remember  that  that  was  on  the  5th 
of  January,  when  7,200,0002.  had  to  be 
paid  within  ten  days  afterwards.  That 
amount  of  eight  millions  was  really  only 
a  provision  for  the  expenditure  of  the  quar- 
ter for  the  dividends  then  due,  and  other 
expenses  belonging  to  the  quarter;  and  the 
real  balance  was  only  882,0002.;  and  in 
order  to  make  up  the  eight  millions,  no 
less  than  1,000,0002.  sterling,  part  of  the 
loan  of  last  year  for  Ireland,  was  reckon* 
ed;  so  that,  in  fact,  in  January  last,  in- 
stead of  having  any  real  balance  applica- 
ble, there  was  a  deficiency  of  200,0002. 
If  they  went  on  till  April  next,  there  would 
be  a  still  greater  deficit;  and  at  that  time, 
if  these  1,300,0002.  were  to  be  charged 
upon  the  balances  before  the  dividends 
were  paid,  it  would  be  necessary  to  fall 
back  upon  the  system  of  deficiency  bills. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  he  must 
either  fall  back  upon  the  balances,  or  pro- 
pose some  new  tax.  He  could  not  think 
we  were  in  a  satisfactory  position,  now 
that  the  Government  had  withdrawn  their 
proposed  addition  of  2  per  cent,  with  a 
deficiency  of   two   millions,   which  must 
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either  be  met  by  new  taxes,  or  bj  the  dis- 
reputable coarse  of  adding  to  the  funded 
debt  during  a  time  of  profound  peace. 
He  felt  most  strongly  they  were  pursuing 
a  most  injudicious  and  dangerous  course 
in  entertaining  the  budget  in  its  present 
shape — ^with  a  deficiency  of  two  millions 
stening,  not  knowing  how  to  make  it  good, 
yet  inducing  the  Government  to  abandon 
the  only  proposition  by  which  that  result 
could  have  been  obtained.  With  regard 
to  the  particular  Motion  before  the  House, 
the  question,  now  that  the  concession  of 
the  two  per  cent  increase  had  been  made, 
was  whether  the  3  per  cent  should  be  con- 
tinued for  three  years  or  one  year  ?  Some 
hon.  Members,  and  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site (Lord  0.  Bentinck),  with  his  Friends, 
supported  the  shorter  period  upon  what 
appeared  to  be  most  intelligible  grounds, 
because  they  hoped  we  should  go  back  to 
indirect  taxation.  This  was  an  intelligi- 
ble reason  for  supporting  the  Amendment. 
But  other  hon.  Gentlemen,  who  really 
wished  to  see  the  Government  policy 
which  had  been  commenced,  and  once 
confirmed  by  the  House,  and  which  it 
was  proposed  to  continue — many  of  them 
being  among  his  own  particular  friends — 
wished  to  support  the  Amendment.  This 
appeared  to  him  a  course  most  detrimental 
and  prejudicial  to  the  great  interests  and 
principles  of  the  policy  which  they  had 
adopted.  Let  them  only  consider  in  what 
position  they  would  place  the  Government. 
With  two  millions  of  absolute  deficiency, 
and  an  estimate  of  three  millions  more, 
with  uncertainty  as  to  what  might  take 
place  next  year,  how  could  they  expect 
Government  to  turn  their  attention  to 
ameliorations  of  our  commercial  and  fiscal 
system  ?  On  the  1st  February,  1849,  the 
present  duties  on  com  would  expire.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  G.  Bentinck) 
would  be  glad  of  any  cause  to  induce  the 
House  to  consent  to  a  continuation  of  those 
duties ;  but  his  hon.  Friends  near  him 
would  be  exceedingly  opposed  to  any  such 
result.  Yet  the  course  they  were  about 
to  pursue  was,  in  his  estimation,  doing 
more  to  endanger  the  fulfilment  of  their 
own  principles  than  any  other  course  they 
could  possibly  take.  On  these  grounds 
he  should  vote  for  the  proposition  of  the 
Government  to  continue  the  income-tax 
for  three  years.  In  Committee  he  should 
be  glad  to  consider  any  proposal  for  re- 
moving its  inequalities;  but  if  those  in- 
equalities could  not  be  removed  without 
endangering  the  tax,  much  as  he  objected 
VOL.XOVII.    {SiEl} 


to  them,  he  woiild  wave  his  objections  for 
the  present.  Another  point  he  begged  to 
urge  on  his  hon.  Friends.  There  had  re- 
cently been  a  very  great  movement  in  the 
commercial  towns,  and  he  had  himself 
gone  with  deputations  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  to  ask  for  a  repeal  of  the 
tea  duties.  The  hon.  Member  for  Mon« 
trose  (Mr.  Hume)  was  one  of  the  greatest 
advocates  for  a  repeal  or  reduction  of  the 
tea,  tobacco,  excise,  and  all  other  duties; 
but  how  could  he  expect  the  Government 
even  to  think  of  these  matters,  unless  they 
had  the  means  of  providing  for  the  deficit 
which  would  be  produced  ?  Government 
might  receive  deputations  and  hold  out 
hopes  that  next  year  something  might  be 
done;  but  if  the  whole  basis  of  our  finance 
was  to  be  rendered  uncertain  by  making 
a  tax  amounting  to  five  millions  depend 
upon  an  annual  vote,  a  tax  so  easy  to  be 
made  unpopular,  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible to  look  forward  with  any  hope  for 
an  amelioration  of  those  taxes  for  which 
the  public  was  so  anxiously  wishing.  He, 
therefore,  thought  that  the  large  constitu* 
encies  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  the 
city  of  London,  which  had  been  loudest  in 
demanding  these  reformv  (and  he  thought 
justly,  because  their  interests  were  deeply 
involved  in  them)  were  somewhat  inconsis- 
tent, if,  whilst  making  these  demands, 
they  called  upon  Government  and  that 
House  to  obstruct  the  only  course  which 
would  enable  the  Government  t6  carry  out 
their  views.  He  should  greatly  mis-state 
his  own  views  if  he  did  not  say  he  looked 
with  great  apprehensions  at  the  course 
which  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  were  likely  to  take  during  this 
year.  On  whatever  side  he  turned,  he 
did  not  see  the  slightest  indications  of 
anything  like  a  permanent  improvement, 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  He  knew  it 
would  be  said  out  of  doors,  and  that  it 
would  be  said  in  that  House,  "  if  such  be 
your  opinions  with  regard  to  our  com- 
merce, is  this  a  time  for  imposing  a  new 
tax?"  But  how  were  they  to  escape  from 
the  dilemma?  Were  they  determined  to 
support  the  credit  of  the  country  at  all 
hazards?  If  that  were  their  determina* 
tion,  as  he  believed  it  was,  it  would  be 
idle  to  attempt  to  say  that,  because  the 
country  was  in  a  bad  state,  the  necessary 
expenditure  could  not  be  met.  Why,  to  his 
mind,  this  was  the  great  recommendation 
of  the  income-tax.  The  income-tax  was 
just  that  particular  kind  of  tax  which^  as 
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far  as  it  was  derived  from  real  property, 
might  fairly  be  expected  to  yield  the  same 
amount  that  it  had  hitherto  done.  They 
might  safely  calculate  upon  no  reduction 
from  that  source;  and  with  regard  to  in- 
comes from  trade  and  commerce,  if  trade 
was  had,  less  would  be  the  tax  to  be  paid. 
The  tax,  therefore,  was  certainly  propor- 
^!llo|ied  to  circumstances;  and,  all  things 
(Sbnsidered,  it  was  the  least  prejudicial  in 
time  of  depression.  Those  who  were  in 
possession  of  incomes  from  real  property 
had  clearly  been  well  off  during  the  last 
two  years;  and  therefore  they,  at  least, 
would  not  shrink  from  their  share  of  any 
additional  burdens.  While  the  country 
had  been  suffering  from  great  depression, 
consequent  upon  bad  harvests,  deranged 
commerce,  and  want  of  credit,  land  had 
actually  increased  in  value,  owing  to  the 
very  causes  of  all  these  mischiefs  to  the 
other  classes.  The  price  of  corn  had  been 
very  high,  rents  never  were  so  well  paid, 
agricultural  products,  notwithstanding  enor- 
mous importations,  had  obtained  higher 
prices  than  for  many  years  before;  there- 
fore, however  distressed  the  commercial 
classes  might  have  been,  the  landed  classes 
had  been  exempt;  and  he  was  quite  sure 
they  would  willingly  bear  increased  taxa- 
tion, in  order  to  raise  the  income  of  the 
country  upon  an  equality  with  its  ex- 
penditure. To  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  to  paralyse  every  branch 
of  commerce;  for  if  the  national  credit 
were  deprfissed,  commerce  could  not  be 
prosperous.  They  all  knew  that  the  bank- 
ing reserves  were  held  in  Government  se- 
curities. If  discredit  affected  them  they 
would  become  unnegotiable ;  thus  large 
amounts  of  capital  would  be  withdrawn 
from  money  markets,  former  crises  would 
be  repeated,  a  worse  panic  than  that  of 
1847  would  ensue,  and  hoarding,  with  in- 
creased discredit,  must  be  the  inevitable 
result.  He  maintained  that  the  addition 
of  the  2  per  cent  was  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sideration as  compared  with  the  evils 
which  those  panics  and  crises  would  occa- 
sion. Upon  these  grounds  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  support  the  Government 
measure  of  3  per  cent  for  three  years. 
After  the  best  consideration  which  he 
could  give  to  the  subject,  he  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  tax  in  that 
shape,  if  not  in  the  other,  was  most  im- 
portant to  the  interest  of  all  classes,  and 
above  all  to  those  engaged  in  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  the  country. 

Mr.  J.  B.  SMITH  expressed  his  inten- 


tion of  voting  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  because  be 
was  favourable  to  a  tax  upon  property 
rather  than  income,  which  was  precarious. 
The  manufacturing  interest  could  not  ob- 
ject to  the  income-tax,  but  they  objected 
to  the  inequalities  and  injustice  of  the  in- 
come-tax. It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
country  was  very  much  in  the  position  of  a 
parish  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  For 
years  they  had  gone  on  adding  to  their 
rates,  until  at  length  things  were  brought 
to  a  crisis  by  the  proposal  of  a  rate  of  10#. 
in  the  pound.  Upon  this  proposal,  the 
parish  was  up  in  arms,  special  meetings 
were  held,  and  after  much  fighting  the 
rates  were  reduced  to  2$.  6d.  in  the  pound, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  affairs  of  the 
parish  were  just  as  well  administered  un- 
der the  latter  rate  as  under  the  high  one 
of  10^.  in  the  pound.  So  with  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  the  country.  The  expendi- 
ture had  gone  on  yearly  increasing;  but  he 
thought  the  time  had  now  eome  when  re- 
trenchment was  necessary.  He  had  no 
doubt,  if  the  expenditure  of  the  country 
were  looked  into  as  carefully  and  minutely 
as  a  select  vestry  looked  into  the  affairs  of 
a  parish,  that  a  saving  of  some  9,000,0002. 
or  10,000,0002.  might  be  effected.  He  re- 
gretted that  he  was  obliged  to  agree  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
in  the  gloomy  anticipations  which  he  had 
expressed  with  regard  to  the  coming  year. 
The  state  of  the  Continent  and  our  foreign 
markets  was  such,  that  he  feared  before 
the  close  of  the  Session  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  have  to  ask  the 
House  for  some  additional  means  of  in-» 
creasing  the  revenue.  For  this  reason  he 
was  inclined  to  support  the  continuance  of 
the  income-tax  for  one  year;  and  by  the 
expiration  of  that  period  such  reductions 
might  be  made  perhaps  in  the  expenditure 
as  would  enable  them  to  dispense  with  the 
tax,  or  regulate  our  whole  system  of  taxa- 
tion with  a  view  to  a  fair  and  equal  adjust- 
ment of  the  national  burdens. 

Sir  W.  MOLES  worth  :  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  two  questions  which  have 
been  the  main  subjects  of  discussion  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  are,  what  are  the 
causes  of  the  present  financial  embarrass- 
ment of  this  country,  and  what  is  the  best 
mode  of  meeting  that  embarrassment?  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn, 
and  his  friends,  maintain  that  the  financial 
embarrassment  of  the  country  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  free-trade  policy  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
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Tamworth;  and  that  in  order  to  relieve  the 
country,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  return  to 
protecting  duties,  and  to  substitute  indirect 
for  direct  taxation.  Th^  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Tamworth,  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  West- 
bury,  have  so  ably  defended  the  policy  of 
free  trade,  that  I  will  say  nothing  on  that 
subject;  but  I  must  observe,  that  though 
they  proved  that  free  trade  was  not  the 
,  cause  of  the  present  financial  embarrass- 
ment, they  have  omitted  to  state  what  was 
the  main  cause  of  that  embarrassment.  I 
maintain  that  it  can  be  easily  traced  to 
the  vast,  and  I  believe  unnecessary,  in- 
crease of  expenditure  which  has  taken 
place  of  late  years.  No  one  can  deny  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  country  has  been 
increased,  and  is  increasing  with  great  ra- 
pidity. This  increase  of  expenditure  has 
taken  place  since  1835;  in  that  year  both 
the  income  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  were  less  than  they  had  been  in 
any  year  since  the  Peace.  In  1835,  the 
net  income  was  46,000,000?.;  the  expen- 
diture, 44,400,000?. — a  surplus  of  income, 
therefore,  to  the  amount  of  1,600,000?. 
Since  that  year  taxes  have  been  repealed 
to  the  estimated  amount  of  10,000,000/., 
and  in  their  stead  taxes  have  been  imposed 
to  the  amount  of  8,000,000?.;  leaving, 
therefore,  a  balance  of  2,000,000?.  in  fa- 
vour of  the  taxes  that  have  been  repealed. 
Nevertheless  the  net  income  of  the  countnr 
has  increased  from  46,000,000?.  in  1835, 
to  51,500,000?.  in  1847— an  increase  of 
5,500,000?. ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country  has  increased 
twice  as  fast,  from  44,400,000?.  in  1835, 
to  54,500,000?.  in  1847— an  increase  of 
1 0,000,000?.  and  upwards.  This  increase 
is  so  vast,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
adequate  conception  of  its  amount.  It 
amounts,  for  instance,  to  double  the  pre- 
sent income-tax.  It  is  equal  to  the  whole 
revenue  from  the  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  and 
tobacco,  taken  together.  It  is  double  the 
malt-tax,  six  times  the  window-tax,  ten 
times  the  county  rates,  a  hundred  times 
the  sum  we  grant  for  the  education  of  the 
people  of  England.  It  is  3,000,000?. 
more  than  the  poor-rates  —  2,000,000?. 
more  than  we  borrowed  last  year  to  save 
the  Irish  from  starvation.  This  vast  in- 
crease of  expenditure,  to  what  is  it  owing? 
Of  the  54,500,000?.  which  we  expended 
last  year,  28,100,000?.  were  paid  for  the 
interest  of  debt.  That  sum  was  400,000?. 
less  than  the  sum  which  was  paid  in  1835 
for  the  interest  of  debt;  therefore  the  in- 


crease of  expenditure  had  been  on  account 
of  the  general  government  and  of  the 
forces  of  the  country.  For  those  purposes 
we  expended  in  1835  only  15,900,000?.; 
last  year  we  required  for  the  same  objects 
26,400,000?.— an  increase  of  10,500,0001, 
or  66  per  cent.  Of  what  does  this  inoreasp 
consist?  1,500,000?.  were  applied  to  fipp 
lieve  distress  in  Ireland;  2,000,000?.  woilT 
required  for  the  increased  expense  of  the 
general  government  of  the  country;  and 
7,000,000?.  were  paid  on  account  of  the 
increase  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ord- 
nance. .  Can  we  reduce  any  portion  of  this 
expenditure  without  detriment  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country?  I  will  confine  my 
observations  to  the  expenditure  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance.  The  expen? 
diture  last  year  under  those  three  heads 
amounted  to  18,500,000?.  and  exceeded 
by  nearly  4,000,000?.  the  average  yearly 
expenditure  for  similar  purposes  since  the 
commencement  of  our  peace  establishments 
in  1817.  It  even  far  exceeded  the  expen- 
diture in  any  one  of  those  thirty  years, 
though  more  than  once  in  that  period  Eu- 
rope had  been  in  a  critical  state,  and  ru- 
mours of  war  were  rife.  For  instance,  it 
exceeded  by  more  than  4,000,000?.  the 
expenditure  in  1823,  when  France  under 
the  Bourbons  invaded  Spain,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prus- 
sia; and  England  stood  aloof,  disapproving 
and  menacing.  Again,  it  exceeded  by 
3,700,000?.  the  average  expenditure  dur- 
ing the  Administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington— the  three  memorable  years  from 
the  commencement  of  1828  to  the  close  of 
1830,  the  years  of  Catholic  emancipation, 
revolution  in  France,  revolution  in  Bel- 
gium, revolution  in  Poland,  and  commence- 
ment of  agitation  for  reform  in  England. 
From  that  period  down  to  the  year  1835, 
the  expenditure  gradually  diminished,  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  reformed  Parliament, 
a  reforming  Ministry,  and  those  able  ad- 
ministrators and  reformers,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Co- 
ventry, and  others.  It  is  painful  in  these 
times  of  lavish  expenditure  to  read  over 
their  economical  estimates,  and  to  think 
that  tholb  happy  days  are  so  long  gone  by. 
4,500,000?.  were  the  moderate  Navy  Es- 
timates of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Ripon  for  the  year  1834-6; 
4,350,000?.  were  those  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Bath  for  the  year  1835-6; 
last  year  Lord  Auckland  spent  8,000,000?. 
on  the  Navy;  this  year  he  will  spend  as 
02 
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many  more.  In  1834  and  1835,  the  cost 
of  the  Ordnance  service  was  ahont  a  mil- 
lion a  year,  when  Sir  James  Kemp  and 
Sir  George  Murray  were  Master  Generals; 
last  year  we  spent  3,000,000?.  on  that 
service;  this  year  more  than  3,000,0002. 
are  required.  Again,  for  the  Army  and 
ClOKimissariat  the  expenditure  of  the  right 
Mn.  Gentleman  the  Memher  for  Coventry 
did  not  exceed  6,400,0002.  for  the  year 
1836;  and  6,470,0002.  was  the  expenditure 
in  1836  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Stamford  prepared  the  Army 
Estimates.  7,540,0002.  were  pt^id  last 
year  for  these  services;  and  this  year  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  city  of 
London  proposes  to  add  5,000  men  to  the 
Army  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  militia  force;  and  the 
noble  Lord  told  us,  that — 

"  if  we  ooald  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
militia  force  was  desirable,  he  should  be  obliged 
in  future  years — in  the  next  year  or  in  some  fu- 
ture year — ^to  propose  a  still  further  extension  of 
the  Army." 

The  whole  expenditure  for  Army,  Navy, 
and  Ordnance  in  the  year  ending  Janu- 
ary, 1836,  was  11,600,0002.;  last  year  it 
was  18,500,0002. — an  increase  of  nearly 
7,000,0002.  I  will  not  now  affirm  or  deny 
that  the  estimates  might  be  reduced  to  those 
of  1834  and  1835.  I  shall  be  curious  to 
hear  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  were  respon- 
sible for  those  estimates,  what  is  their 
present  opinion  on  such  matters.  1  must, 
however,  beg  the  House  to  observe,  that 
since  1835  the  expenditure  for  Army, 
Navy,  and  Ordnance,  has  gone  on  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  580,0002.  a  year,  and 
that  the  increase  of  the  estimated  charge 
for  this  year,  including  the  militia,  is 
750,0002.  1  must  beg  the  House  likewise 
to  observe,  that  in  consequence  of  this  in- 
crease of  expenditure  in  seven  out  of  the 
last  twelve  years,  the  whole  expenditure 
of  the  country  has  exceeded  the  income  by 
sums  varying  from  350,0002.  to  nearly 
3,000,0002.— that  if  the  expenditure  for 
Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance,  had  continued 
the  same  as  it  was  in  1835,  in  every  one 
of  those  years  there  would  have  been  a 
surplus  of  income  over  expenllture  to 
an  amount  varying  from  400,0002.  to 
4,000,0002.;  and  then,  instead  of  suffer- 
ing, as  at  present,  from  a  deficiency  of 
2,956,0002.,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer  would  have  had  to  declare  a  surplus 
of  3,800,0002.,  with  which  he  might  have 
taken  off  the  window-tax,  or  halved  the 


duty  on  tea,  or  done  many  other  things 
which  would  conduce  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  people.  I  will,  however, 
suppose,  for  the  sale  of  argument,  that 
the  estimates  for  1835  would  be  wholly  in- 
adequate at  present,  in  consequence  of 
some  change  in  our  external  affairs  or 
foreign  relations.  But  then  I  must  ask 
why  the  estimates  should  far  exceed  what 
they  were  when  our  external  affaini  were 
by  no  means  tranquil,  and  our  foreign  re- 
lations by  no  means  pacific;  for  instance, 
when  Canada  was  in  rebellion — when  we 
were  at  war  in  China  and  India — when  we 
were  angry  with  Russia  on  account  of  the 
capture  of  the  Vixen,  meddling  in  Syria, 
disputing  in  France  about  Tahiti,  and 
quarrelling  with  America  about  the  Ore- 
gon. Now,  all  these  events  occurred  in 
the  interval  between  1837  and  1845;  yet 
on  the  average  of  those  nine  years  the  ex- 
penditure for  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance, 
was  only  14,500,0002.  a  year,  or  four  mil- 
lions less  than  last  year,  when  we  were  on 
friendly  terms  with  all  the  world,  except 
some  naked  savages  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  But  suppose  that  at  present  an 
expenditure  of  14,500,0002.  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ord- 
nance, still  1  ask  why  the  cost  of  those 
establishments  was  much  greater  last  year 
than  they  were  for  the  year  ending  Janu- 
ary, 1846  ?  In  that  year,  the  last  finan- 
cial year  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Tamworth,  there  was  a  surplus  of  income 
to  the  amount  of  3,800,0002.;  now  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  2,950,000.  Therefore, 
in  the  course  of  two  years,  there  has  been 
a  change  for  the  worse  in  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country  to  the  extent  of 
those  two  sums  added  together — namely, 
to  the  amount  of  6,750,0002.  Now,  what 
has  produced  this  alarming  change  in  the 
finances  of  the  country  ?  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  city  of  London,  on  a 
former  occasion,  referred  to  the  distress 
which  prevailed  last  year,  and  which  had 
caused  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  re- 
venue of  the  year  ending  last  January,  as 
compared  to  the  year  ending  January, 
1847.  But  the  ordinary  revenue  of  last 
year  was  only  400,0002.  less  than  the  or- 
dinary revenue  for  the  year  ending  Janu- 
ary 1846 ;  it  is  true  that  there  was  a  dimi- 
nution to  the  amount  of  1,100,0002.  on 
the  extraordinary  revenue,  in  consequence 
of  the  cessation  of  remittances  from  China, 
and,  therefore,  the  total  decrease  on  the 
whole  revenue  since  the  year  ending  Janu* 
ary,  1846^  amounted  to  1,500,000;  but 
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this  decrease  could  not  have  converted  a 
surplus  of  3,800,000^.  into  a  deficiency  of 
2,950,0002.;  nor  could  this  change  have 
heen  brought  about  by  the  1,500,0002. 
which  was  charged  last  year  to  the  ac- 
count of  distress  in  Ireland.  What,  then, 
has  produced  the  deficiency  ?  I  answer 
that  It  has  been  occasioned  by  the  increase 
in  the  expenditure  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Ordnance,  which  amounted  in  the  year 
ending  January,  1846,  to  15,664,0002., 
and  which  last  year  was  18,500,0002.,  an 
increase  in  the  last  two  years  of  more 
than  2,800,0002.,  or  just  the  amount  of 
the  present  deficit.  Now,  I  ask,  why  we 
should  keep  up  these  huge  armaments, 
which  are  so  much  more  costly  than  even 
those  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  re- 
quired ?  Are  we  afraid  of  the  liberal 
principles  of  the  Pope,  or  of  constitutional 
government  in  Italy,  or  of  the  republic 
which  has  succeeded  on  the  downfal  of 
the  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe  in  France  ? 
The  French  won't  meddle  with  us  if  we 
do  not  meddle  with  them.  They  will  have 
enough  to  do  in  arranging  their  own  af- 
fairs, in  the  speedy  settlement  of  which 
may  every  success  attend  them  which  a 
noble  and  courageous  people  deserve ! 
That  foolbh  invasion  panic  is  now  happily 
dispelled,  which  a  short  time  ago  threat- 
ened us  with  fortifications  as  vast  and  as 
useless  as  those  by  which  Paris  is  sur- 
rounded. It  is,  however,  said,  that  we 
must  continue  our  huge  expenditure  on  the 
Navy,  because  the  French  navy  has  in- 
creased during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
in  something  Tike  the  same  proportion  that 
our  own  has  increased.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  two  countries  have  been  vicing 
with  each  other,  and  running  a  foolish 
race  of  reckless  expenditure  on  their  na- 
vies. If  this  be  true,  it  is  evident  that 
that  country  will  be  the  wisest  who  shall 
first  cry  "halt!*'  Now,  we  ought  to  set 
France  the  example  of  diminishing  the 
navy,  and  for  two  reasons:  first,  because 
our  navy  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
France ;  secondly,  because  as  long  as  we 
possess  our  commercial  superiority,  it  is 
impossible  that  France  or  any  other  nation 
can  compete  with  us  for  the  dominion  of 
the  ocean.  For  all  history  proves  that 
that  country,  however  small  may  be  its  ter- 
ritory, will  be  supreme  on  the  seas  which 
possesses  the  greatest  commerce.  It  was 
so  with  Tyre  and  with  Carthage,  with 
Athens,  Venice,  and  Holland.  It  is  so 
with  England ;  and  if  England  should  ever 
lose  the  sceptre  of  the  ocean,  it  will  in 


all  probability  pass  to  our  kinsman  of 
America,  whose  commerce  most  nearly 
approaches  in  magnitude  to  our  own.  If 
France  wishes  to  compete  with  us  on^e 
seas,  instead  of  exhausting  her  resomes 
on  vessels  of  war,  let  her  look  to  her  com- 
mercial marine,  and  foster  it  by  removing 
restrictions  on  trade.  By  so  doing  she 
would  trade  more  with  us,  bind  herself  iMre 
closely  to  us,  and  render  a  war  with  iitJm- 
possible.  In  fact,  as  it  is,  the  trade  between 
France  and  England  has  increased  of  late 
years  so  rapidly,  and  to  such  an  extent, 
that  I  am  inclined,  even  at  present,  to 
doubt  the  possibility  of  a  war  between  the 
two  countries.  I  hold  in  my  hand  some 
extracts  from  the  official  returns  of  the 
French  Government  with  regard  to  the 
trade  of  France.  I  find  from  them  that, 
in  the  interval  between  the  year  1830  and 
the  year  1844,  the  foreign  trade  of  France 
had  doubled.  In  the  same  period,  the  im- 
ports from  this  country  into  France  have 
increased  nearly  sixfold :  in  1830  they  did 
not  exceed,  according  to  the  French  valu- 
ation, the  sum  of  a  million  sterling;  in 
1844  they  amounted  to  5,700,0002.  In 
1830  there  were  seven  countries  from  each 
of  which  France  imported  more  largely 
than  from  the  Unitea  Kmgdom — namely, 
from  the  United  States,  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  Holland,  Russia,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria (with  its  Lombardo- Venetian  States), 
and  Spain.  In  1844  the  imports  into 
France  were  greater  from  the  United  King- 
dom than  from  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  export  trade  from  France  to 
the  United  Kingdom  has  likewise  in- 
creased since  1830,  though  with  much  less 
rapidity  than  the  import  trade  from  this 
country.  On  the  average  of  the  five  years 
ending  with  1834,  the  value  of  the  exports 
from  France  to  the  United  Kingdom  was 
about  4,200,0002.;  on  the  average  of  the 
^yQ  years  ending  with  1844,  the  value  of 
those  exports  was  6,000,0002.,  an  increase 
of  nearly  50  per  cent.  During  the  latter 
period,  die  export  trade  of  France  to  this 
country  has  exceeded  that  of  France  .to 
any  other  country;  and  it  might  be  greatly 
increased,  with  no  loss  to  the  revenue,  and 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  by  a  low  ad  valorem  duty  upon 
French  wine,  so  as  to  augment  the  con- 
sumption of  cheaper  wines.  Such  an  al- 
teration in  our  tariff  would  be  a  more  ef- 
fectual protection  against  war,  than  the 
squandering  of  millions  on  national  de- 
fences. It  appears,  likewise,  from  the 
tables  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  France 
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has  become  of  late  years  one  of  our  best 
customers.  In  the  year  1830  there  were 
sixteen  countries  to  each  of  which  we  ex- 
ported a  greater  amount  of  our  produce 
ana  manufactures  than  we  did  to  France. 
Those  countries  were,  according  to  the  de- 
clared value  of  our  produce  and  manufac- 
tures exported  to  them  in  1830 — 1st.  The 
UfMed  States;  2nd.  Germany;  3rd.  The 
Bist  Indies;  4th.  Italy,  and  the  Italian 
islands  ;  5th.  The  British  West  Indies  ; 
6th.  The  Brazils;  7th.  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium; 8th.  The  British  North  American 
Colonies  ;  9th.  Russia  ;  10th.  Turkey  ; 
11th.  Portugal;  12th.  Mexico;  13th.  Rio 
de  la  Plata  ;  14th.  Cuba  ;  15th.  Spain  ; 
16th.  Chili;  and  then,  17th.  came  France, 
and  the  declared  ralue  of  our  produce  and 
manufactures  exported  to  France  was  only 
475,0001.  in  the  year  1830.  Now  mark 
the  difference  in  1845.  In  that  year  the 
declared  ralue  of  our  produce  and  manu- 
factures exported  to  France  was  six  times 
as  great  as  in  1830  (namely,  2,791,000^.), 
and  France  stood  sixth  on  the  list  of  our 
customers.  The  only  countries  to  which 
We  sent,  in  1845,  more  of  our  produce  and 
manufactures  than  we  did  to  France,  were 
*— Ist.  The  United  States;  2nd.  The  East 
Indies;  3rd.  Germany;  4th.  The  British 
North  American  Colonies;  and,  5th,  Hol- 
land. We  sent,  in  1845,  more  of  our  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  to  France  than  we 
did  either  to  the  British  West  Indies,  or 
to  Italy,  or  to  the  Brazils,  or  to  China,  or 
Turkey,  or  Russia.  We  sent  in  the  same 
year  twice  as  much  to  France  as  we  did 
either  to  Belgium  or  Cuba,  or  Australasia; 
and  thrice  as  much  to  France  as  we  did 
either  to  Chili,  to  Portugal,  or  to  Peru,  to 
each  of  which  countries  we  exported  at 
least  twice  as  much  in  1845  as  wo  did  to 
France  in  1830.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
French  buy  more  from  us  than  they  do 
from  any  other  nation ;  they  sell  more  to 
us  than  they  sell  to  any  other  nation,  and 
they  may  justly  be  ranked  among  our  best 
customers.  And  I  am  conyinced  that  our 
trade  with  them  might  be  indefinitely  in- 
creased, to  the  great  benefit  of  the  poo-* 
fie  of  both  countries,  by  a  judicious  alter- 
ation of  the  duties  on  their  staple  produce. 
It  is,  therefore,  for  the  positive  pecuniary 
interest  of  France .  and  England  to  be 
friends;  and  I  belieye  that  that  pecuniary 
interest  will  in  the  long  run  prevail,  and 
eradicate  any  hostile  feelings,  which,  if 
they  do  exist,  exist  only  among  the  stupid, 
ignorant,  and  prejudiced  portions  of  the 
two  nations.     Sir,  I  believe  that  the  ma- 


jority of  the  thinking  and  reflecting  men 
of  this  country  entertain  sincere  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  great  people  of 
France.  They  acknowledge  that  in  science, 
literature,  and  in  the  arts  of  social  life,  the 
French  are  at  the  head  of  European  civili- 
sation; that  in  most  respects  they  are  our 
equals;  in  some  respects,  perhaps  intel- 
lectually, our  superiors;  in  none  our  in- 
feriors, except  in  the  practice  of  constitu- 
tional government,  which  we  have  acquired 
by  long  experience,  and  which  they  would 
have  rapidly  acquired,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  imbecile  folly  of  their  late  tulers. 
Every  true  Englishman  must  rejoice  at  the 
downfal  of  tyranny  amongst  them,  must 
earnestly  pray  that  every  success  may  at- 
tend the  efforts  of  the  people  to  remodel 
their  institutions,  and  that  all  jealousy 
may  henceforth  cease  between  the  two 
freest  and  most  enlightened  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. I  may  venture  earnestly  to  express 
the  hope  that  aU  real  reformers  of  France 
and  England  will  unite  together  to  wage 
implacable  war  against  the  huge  mili- 
tary and  naval  establishments,  whose  enor- 
mous expense  occasions  that  burden  of 
taxation  which  oppresses  our  industrious 
classes.  We  need  them  not,  except  when 
we  distrust  each  other;  for  France  and 
England,  united  in  firm  friendship,  even 
when  unarmed,  are  more  than  a  match  for 
the  world  in  arms.  I  trust  the  House  will 
pardon  this  digression,  and  permit  me  to 
return  to  the  question  of  whether  reductions 
might  be  made  in  our  naval  and  military 
establishments.  First,  with  regard  to  the 
Navy*  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield,  in  a  very  effective  speeehi 
assigned  three,  and  only  three,  causes  for 
the  great  increase  of  the  naval  expetidi- 
ture,  since  1835.  Those  causes  wer«, 
first,  the  mismanagement  of  tbe  dock- 
yards by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Ripon  (whom  I  always  believed, 
and  still  believe,  to  have  been  one  of  the 
best  First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  we  ever 
had  in  this  country);  secondly,  the  intro^ 
duction  of  steam  into  the  Navy,  and  the 
consequent  building  of  steam  vessels,  steam 
docks,  and  other  vast  works  commenced 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  and  which  he  left  to  his  succes- 
sors the  unpopularity  of  paying  for;  And, 
thirdly,  the  cost  of  the  packet  service, 
arising  partly  from  the  condition  that  the 
steam-packets  are  built  so  as  to  carry  guns 
and  to  become  vessels  of  war.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  and  estimates  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman^  the  increase  since 
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1835  amounts  this  year  for  new  works  to 
aboot  600,0002;  for  nayal  stores  and  the 
building  and  repair  of  ships,  to  about 
1,100,0002.;  and  for  the  packet  service, 
to  600,0002.;  giving  a  total  of  2,300,0002. 
But  the  whole  increase  .of  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates since  1835  amounts  to  3,500,0002.; 
of  this  sum  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  only 
accounted  for  2,300,0002. ;  there  remains, 
therefore,  1,200,000  unaccounted  for. 
How  is  this  increase  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
Why  did  the  hon.  Gentleman  suppress  all 
mention  of  it  ?  Was  it  candid  of  him  to 
lead  the  House  to  believe  that  he  had  as- 
signed all  the  great  causes  of  increase, 
when  he  omitted  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant ones  ?  Or  has  he  forgotten  the  enor- 
mous increase  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  forces  of  the  Navy  since  1835  ?  In 
that  year  we  voted  for  the  Navy  15^500 
seamen,  4,500  marines  afloat,  2,000  boys, 
and  4,500  marines  ashore,  making  26,500. 
For  this  year,  the  estimate  is  27,500  sea- 
men, 5,500  marines  afloat,  2,000  boys, 
and  8,000  marines  ashore,  in  all  43,000. 
An  increase  since  1835,  of  16,500  men, 
or  of  66  per  cent  in  our  naval  forces. 
This  is  a  vast  increase  of  the  Navy.  It  is 
considerably  more  than  double  the  force 
of  the  American  Navy  in  times  of  peace — 
it  is  sufficient  to  man  a  fleet  of  eighteen 
hundred  guns.  Now  the  increase  for  the 
wages  and  victuals  of  these  men  alone 
amounts  to  800,0002.;  and  1  have  no 
means  of  estimating  the  cost  of  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  vessels,  and  the  other  ex- 
penses contingent  on  employing  them. 
It  was  said  by  the  right  hon.  Baronot  the 
Member  for  Tamworth  that  our  vast  naval 
forces  are  required  to  protect  our  com- 
merce, which  is  to  be  found  in  every  re- 
gion of  the  globe*  But  to  protect  com- 
merce we  do  not  reouire  16  vessels  of  war, 
750  ffuns,  and  6,600  seamen  in  the  Tagus 
and  the  waters  of  Portugal,  as  was  the  case 
in  September  last — a  force  not  inferior  to 
the  strength  of  the  whole  navy  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  times  of  peace.  To  protect 
commerce  we  do  not  require  fleets  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
on  the  coast  of  Syria,  or  on  the  coast  of 
South  America,  as  has  often  happened 
of  late  years.  To  protect  commerce  we 
do  not  require  huge  line-of-battlo  ships 
staUoned  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  fri- 
gates and  sloops  of  war  cruising  about 
the  globe.  Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  the 
United  States.  The  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  is  next  in  magnitude  to  our 
own,  and  not  much  inferior  to  it.     Wher- 


ever an  English  merchant  is  to  be  found 
buying  or  selling  in  the  ports  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  an  American 
trader  is  likewise  to  be  found.  To  pr^fct 
that  foreign  commerce  (and  it  is  weU^jfto- 
tected)  the  United  States  had  in  1845  (in 
addition  to  the  force  which  we  compel  them 
by  treaty  to  keep  off  the  coast  of  Africa)  only 
a  frigate  and  a  sloop  of  war  in  the  Mf^ 
terranean ;  a  couple  of  frigates  and  ^of 
sloops  on  the  Brazil  station;  a  frigate,  a 
sloop,  and  a  brig  in  the  Pacific;  a  simi- 
lar force  on  the  Asiatic  station  (where,  I 
may  remark,  they  protected  likewise  our 
colonists  in  New  Zealand);  they  had  like- 
wise one  frigate  wandering  round  the 
world;  and  one  ship  of  the  line  (the  only 
one  in  commission)  was  bearing  their 
Minister  to  China  to  ratify  a  treaty  with 
the  Chinese  Emperor.  Now,  the  whole 
cost  of  their  navy,  to  protect  a  commerce 
not  much  inferior  to  our  own,  did  not  in 
1845  exceed  1,200,000/.,  or  considerably 
less  than  one  sixth  of  our  expenditure 
last  year  for  the  Navy.  With  regard  to 
the  Army,  it  was  said  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  that 
we  require  a  large  force  on  account  of  the 
extent  of  our  colonial  dominions.  Now 
the  effective  force  in  our  colonies,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  last,  was  35,792  rank  and 
file.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1835,  it 
was  31,359  rank  and  file;  an  increase  of 
only  4,433  men.  I  will  not  stay  to  in- 
quire whether  this  increase  be  or  be  not 
necessary.  1  believe  that  if  our  colonies 
were  properly  governed,  and  the  Colonial 
Office  were  reformed,  very  few  troops 
would  be  required  for  the  colonies,  say 
15,000  men,  to  garrison  a  few  fortresses 
like  Gibraltar,  Malta,  or  Quebec.  But  I 
will  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument 
only,  that  the  military  force  at  present  re- 
quired for  the  colonies  ought  to  exceed,  by 
four  or  five  thousand  men,  the  number  in 
the  colonies  in  1835;  that  increase  will 
not  account  for  the  increase  of  the  esti- 
mates, which  amounted  in  1835,  for  Army 
and  Commissariat,  to  6,188,000,  and 
which  amount  this  year  to  7,168,0002. — 
an  increase  of  nearly  a  million.  To  what, 
then,  is  this  increase  owing  ?  1  answer, 
not  to  the  colonies,  but  to  the  increase  of 
the  number  of  troops  in  the  United  King- 
dom. On  the  1st  of  January,  1835,  the 
effective  force  in  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  34,189  men,  rank  and  file. 
On  the  1st  of  January  last  the  effective 
force  in  the  United  Kingdom,  including 
troops  on  their  paatage  home,  amounted 
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to  65,000  men,  an  increase  of  31,015  men 
since  1835,  or  97  per  cent.  For  what 
purpose  do  we  require  this  vast  increase  of 
foiQQe  in  the  United  Kingdom  ?  Is  it  to 
preserve  peace  and  order  at  home  ?  Why, 
it  is  20,000  men  more  than  during  the 
worst  days  of  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh; 
and  since  that  period  the  facility  of  trans- 
port hy  railway  has  increased  the  efficiency 
of  a  small  body  of  troops,  and  there  is  a 
well-organised  police  in  the  metropolis  and 
in  the  great  towns,  and  an  armed  consta- 
bulary in  Ireland.  Be  assured,  however, 
that  the  best  means  of  preserving  order 
are  not  by  military  establishments,  but  by 
educating  and  instructing  the  people;  by 
making  them  good  men,  good  citizens, 
and  willingly  obedient  to  the  laws.  I 
grudge  the  vast  increase  of  expendi- 
ture on  our  armaments,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  as  when 
I  consider  what  might  have  been  done 
with  those  sums  in  waging  war  against 
crime,  and  in  rescuing  from  crime  the  ju- 
venile portion  of  the  criminal  classes. 
Suppose  a  couple  of  millions  a  year  (only 
one-third  of  the  increased  cost  of  our  ar- 
maments since  1835)  were  applied  to  these 
purposes,  what  blessed  results  might  not 
have  been  attained !  For  a  moral  and  in- 
structed people  are  the  best  security  for 
order  at  home,  the  best  safeguard  against 
aggression  from  abroad.  Is  this  increase 
of  force  required  to  defend  our  shores? 
But  the  invasion  panic  is  now  a  source 
of  ridicule  to  all  men.  The  Monarch  of 
the  Spanish  marriages  has  sacrificed  his 
throne  ;  the  people  of  France  are  anx- 
ious to  be  the  friends  and  allies  of  Eng- 
land. With  regard  to  the  Ordnance,  I 
have  already  observed  that  a  million  was 
the  average  expenditure  for  that  service  in 
the  years  1834  and  1835,  and  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  contented  with  two 
millions,  on  the  average;  and  no  reason 
has  been  or  can  be  assigned  why  a  larger 
sum  should  be  permanently  required.  It 
appears  to  me,  therefore,  'that  reductions 
might  easily  be  made  in  the  cost  of  the 
three  services  to  the  amount  of  three  mil- 
lions and  upwards.  And  if  the  Army  and 
Navy  Committee  do  their  duty  upstairs, 
much  larger  reductions  will  be  brought 
about.  But  a  reduction  of  three  millions 
would  be  sufficient,  with  the  present  rev- 
enue, to  convert  a  deficit  into  a  surplus  of 
income  over  expenditure.  Such  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Ordnance,  would  not  be  an  extravagant 
one.     It  would  still  leave  those  establish- 


ments much  larger  and  much  more  expen- 
sive than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  What 
valid  objection  can  be  urged  against  such 
reduction  of  expenditure?  I  beg  the 
House  and  the  country  carefully  to  consi- 
der for  what  useless  purposes  these  estab- 
lishments have  been  so  much  increased  of 
late  years.  On  the  plea  of  maintaining  the 
influence,  extending  the  commerce,  and 
protecting  the  trade  of  the  British  empire, 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  every  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  to  interfere  in  every 
conffict  that  takes  place  on  the  face  of  the 
globe — to  meddle  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  every  nation — and  to  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity of  augmenting  our  vast  colonial  do- 
minions. Hence  we  are  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  some  petty  and  expensive  war,  or 
in  suppressing  some  rebellion  among  our 
remote  and  misgoverned  subjects.  Look  at 
the  history  of  England  for  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  First  we  sent  our  buccaniera 
to  Portugal  to  dethrone  Don  Miguel — then 
our  condottieri,  with  their  mercenaries, 
went  to  Spain,  some  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  the  virtuous  Christina,  whilst  others 
fought  with  equal  zest  in  the  "  good  " 
cause  of  Don  Carlos — ^then  we  drove  the 
Egyptian  out  of  Syria,  because  he  was 
less  of  a  barbarian  than  the  Turk.  Mean- 
while we  managed  by  our  mismanagement 
to  stir  up  rebellion  among  the  peaceable 
hahitans  of  Canada.  We  next  drove  forth 
into  exile  3,000  boors  from  the  Cape- 
men  fleeing  from  our  tyranny — and  then 
we  sent  an  armed  force  to  drive  them  back 
again,  whence  this  Kafir  war,  on  which  we 
are  lavishing  millions.  At  the  same  time, 
greedy  of  worthless  empire,  we  laid  claim 
to  the  whole  of  barren  Australasia,  a  ter- 
ritory as  large  as  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Then  we  proclaimed  ourselves  sovereigpas 
of  the  islands  of  New  Zealand;  and,  by 
means  of  our  missionaries,  foolish  gover- 
nors, and  incendiary  bishops,  at  once  in- 
volved ourselves  in  a  conflict  with  the  war- 
like natives.  In  India,  contrary  to  sound 
policy,  we  rushed  among  the  fastnesses  of 
Central  Asia,  where  Greek  or  Roman  had 
never  penetrated — ^beyond  the  limits  even 
of  the  fabled  exploits  of  Bacchus — ^there 
we  violated,  burnt,  massacred,  and  de- 
stroyed; made  our  name  known  and  ac- 
cursed among  the  Affghans;  rifled  the 
tomb  of  the  dead;  desecrated  the  sanctu- 
ary of  Mahmood  of  Ghuznee;  and  carried 
off  in  triumph  what  in  our  ignorance  we 
proclaimed  to  the  princes  of  Ind  as  the 
sandal-wood  gates  of  Somnauth.  Then 
we  coveted  the  hunting  grounds  of  the 
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Ameers  of  Scinde,  songht  a  quarrel  with 
them,  and  despoiled  them  of  their  terri- 
tory. Then  we  destroyed  the  army  of  the 
Sikhs.  At  the  same  time  we  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  China,  levied  contrihations  on  the 
celestial  empire,  as  a  punishment  for  re- 
fusing to  take  our  poisonous  opium.  Hong 
Kong  and  Lahuan  are  our  latest  acquisitions. 
Now  we  have  an  itching  palm  for  Borneo; 
and  if  we  listen  to  the  nohle  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  fit,  Bentinck),  we  shall  at  once  run 
a  tilt  with  Spain  for  Cuba.  These  are  the 
exploits  which  require  such  vast  expendi- 
ture on  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance — or 
rather  these  are  the  consequences  of  our 
maintaining  such  vast  establishments;  for 
they  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
alternate  cause  and  effect;  the  establish- 
ments beget  the  exploits,  and  the  exploits 
are  the  plea  for  the  establishments.  It  is 
said  that  these  exploits  are  popular  with 
the  merchants  of  Great  Britain.  I  disbe- 
lieve it.  But  are  they  popular  with  the 
country  gentlemen  of  England  ?  If  so, 
there  is  no  help  for  it.  We  must  pay  for 
them,  and  pay  dearly  for  them,  out  of  our 
incomes.  You  object  to  the  income-tax, 
on  the  ground  that  it  should  only  be  im- 
posed for  purposes  of  war.  Your  objec- 
tion is  invalid,  for  it  has  been,  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  war  tax.  It  has  been  ex- 
pended, every  farthing  of  it,  on  increasing 
the  establishments  with  which  you  have 
been  carrying  on  the  petty  wars  to  which 
I  have  referred.  Since  1835  you  have 
added  seven  millions  to  your  expenditure 
on  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance — nearly 
the  whole  amount  of  the  income-tax  plus 
the  present  deficit.  I  have  thus  attempted 
to  prove  that  the  present  financial  embar- 
rassment of  the  country  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  a  vast  and  unnecessary  in- 
crease of  expenditure  on  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Ordnance.  I  maintain  that, 
unless  any  unforeseen  ovent  occur,  that 
expenditure  can  be  so  reduced,  without 
detriment  to  the  public  service,  as  to 
relieve  the  country  from  financial  em- 
barrassment. But  if  Parliament  will  not 
consent  to  a  reduction  of  expenditure,  then 
an  increase  of  taxation  appears  to  me  to 
be  inevitable;  for  last  year  there  was  a 
deficit,  this  year  there  is  to  be  a  deficit; 
and  to  go  on  year  after  year  with  a  deficit 
is  contrary  to  every  sound  principle  of 
finance,  which  prescribes  that  in  a  country 
like  this  the  income  should  not  only  be 
e^^ai^  the  annual  expenditure,  but  should 
ixceed  the  ordinary  annual  expenditure  by 
two  or  three  millions  a  year,  so  as  to  en- 


able the  country  to  meet  unforeseen  con- 
tingencies. Therefore  the  alternative  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House  is  an  in- 
crease of  taxation  or  a  diminution  of  ejp- 
penditure.  In  asserting  that  expenditure 
can  be  so  reduced  as  to  relieve  the  country 
from  its  present  financial  embarrassment, 
I  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
revenue  shall  not  be  less  than  it  is  ei 
present,  consequently  that  there  shall  be 
no  immediate  diminution  of  taxation.  For 
I  cannot  assent  to  the  position  that  ex- 
penditure can  be  so  reduced  at  once  as  to 
enable  the  Government  to  dispense  with 
an  amount  of  taxation  equivalent  to  the 
income-tax.  Nor  do  I  consider  that  that  po- 
sition is  involved  in  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Montrose.  If 
his  Motion  be  carried,  the  income-tax  will 
be  continued  in  its  present  form  for  one 
year  at  least;  at  the  expiration  of  the  year 
Parliament  will  have  to  determine  whether 
it  shall  be  again  continued  in  its  present 
form,  or  in  an  altered  shape,  or  whether 
some  other  tax  shall  be  substituted  for  it. 
The  reason  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  appears  to  me  to  be  this.  No 
one  can  look  upon  the  present  budget  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  as  a  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  finance  calculated  to  meet 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country,  for 
it  avowedly  leaves  a  deficit  of  three  mil- 
lions and  upwards.  It  must  be  considered, 
therefore,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  until 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  or  Parliament  can 
determine  what  ought  to  be  done.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  treated  as  a  mere 
make-shift  for  this  year,  and  consequently 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mon- 
trose proposes  virtually  to  adjourn  the 
consideration  of  tho  budget  for  one  year. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  the  Government  will  be  pre- 
pared with  a  more  statesmanlike  budget 
than  the  present  one,  for  they  will  have 
time  to  revise  the  taxation  and  expenditure 
of  tho  country,  and  to  devise  plans  for 
eqtialising  the  one  and  reducing  the  other. 
With  these  objects  in  view,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  vote  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Montrose. 

Mr.  miles  maintained  that  the  in- 
crease of  expenditure  was  caused  by  hon« 
Gentlemen  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House.  Did  no  one  recollect  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Captain,  now  in  the 
Admiralty,  the  Member  for  Gloucester,  re- 
lative to  the  half-manning  of  our  ships  ? 
Did  no  one  recollect  how  he  was  cheered 
from  all  sides,  and  that  those  ships  which 
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were  half-manned^  and  were  a  disgrace  to 
our  Nayj,  were  put  into  an  efficient  con- 
dition at  great  expense  ?  The  question 
with  him  was,  whether  the  expenditure 
proposed  hy  the  Government  was  called  for 
Dj  the  mihtarj  and  naval  situation  of  the 
oountrj.  He  should  he  most  happy  to 
TOte  with  the  Government  as  far  as  these 
IfSiimates  were  concerned.  He  could  not 
sAy  that  this  increase  had  heen  inexpe- 
dient; he  heUeved  it  had  added  to  the 
Btahility  of  our  present  situation,  and  he 
thought  also  to  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
He  dissented  from  the  nohle  Lord  with 
Whom  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  acting 
now  for  some  years,  and  he  would  shortly 
give  the  reasons  for  that  dissent.  Con- 
Bidering  what  had  taken  place  within  the 
lost  three  years,  he  could  not  Say  that 
free  trade  had  yet  had  a  fair  trial,  and  un- 
til it  had  had  that  fair  trial  proper  infer- 
ences could  not  he  drawn  as  to  whether  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  or  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  were  right  in  the  year 

1846.  There  was  only  the  dogma  put 
forth  at  the  time  of  doing  away  with  the 
corn  law,  which  had  not  proved  true.  The 
Dry  was— allow  the  free  import  of  hread 
stuffs  from  America,  and  that  will  add  ex- 
cessively to  the  export  of  manufactured 
goods  from  this  country  ;  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Westbury  had  stated  that  we 
exported  to  the  United  States  about  four 
times  as  much  last  year  as  we  did  in  for- 
mer years,  owing  to  the  very  great  import 
of  bread  stuffs  into  this  country.  But  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oxford  moved  for  a  re- 
turn, some  time  ago,  of  the  exports  of 
com,  and  he  (Mr.  Miles)  had  moved  for  a 
return  of  the  countries  from  which  they 
came,  and  by  that  they  could  tolerably  well 
tell  the  sum  that  had  been  paid  to  America 
for  the  imports  of  bread  stuffs  taken  by 
this  country.  He  found  that  from  the 
10th   October,    1846,    to   10th   October, 

1847,  11,535,904  quarters  of  grain  were 
imported  at  a  cost  of  30,873,437Z.  Out 
of  this  quantity  4,356,029  quarters  were 
derived  from  the  United  States,  at  a  cost 
of  upwards  of  1 1 ,600,000?.  Now  he  wanted 
to  know  how  much  had  gone  in  manufac- 
ture generally,  and  how  much  had  gone  in 
gold.  There  could  not  be  the  least  doubt 
that  three-fourths  of  the  quantity  had  been 
pud  for  by  gold.  What  was  the  difference 
between  tbe  exports  of  cotton  goods  in 
1846  and  1847  ?  He  found  that  in  1847, 
as  against  1846,  there  was  50,000  cwt. 
more  of  cotton  wool  imported  into  this 
country}  but  taking  the  cotton  manufac- 


ture and  cotton  twist,  there  had  been  a 
decrease  in  the  export  of  this  material  to 
the  amount  of  2,300,000?.  The  hopes 
and  expectations  which  were  entertained 
had  not  been  fulfilled.  Compare  the  state 
of  the  Customs  now  with  what  it  waa  in 
1842,  of  course  deducting  the  income-tax. 
In  1842  there  was  a  deficit  of  2,500,000?., 
the  revenue  from  the  ordinary  sources 
bemg  47,917,521?.  Then  look  at  the  state 
of  the  revenue  for  the  last  year  ind  the 
present,  and  see  whether  the  income  de- 
rived from  those  two  years  was  equal  to 
the  year  when  he  himself  assented  to  the 
imposition  of  a  3  per  cent  income-tax.  On 
looking  at  1846,  and  comparing  it  with 
1842,  he  found  from  tbe  same  sources  of 
revenue  only  47,554,711?.  So  that  the 
deficiency  of  1846,  as  compared  with 
1842,  was  362,810?.  Then,  comparing 
the  last  year  with  the  vear  1842,  he 
found  that  whilst  in  1842  the  revenue 
was  47,917,521?.,  in  1847  it  was  only 
45,891,000?.;  so  that  the  deficiency  from 
the  ordinary  sources  of  income  in  1847, 
as  compared  with  the  income  in  1842, 
was  no  less  than  2,026,521?.  Looking, 
then,  at  the  state  of  affairs  in  this  country, 
and  the  necessity  of  keeping  faith  with 
tbe  public  creditor,  and  considering  that 
the  position  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
taken  rendered  it  impossible  that  he  should 
go  back  to  taxes  of  import,  he  must  for  a 
limited  period  consent  to  the  imposition  of 
a  property-tax.  Seeing  not  the  slightest 
possibility  that  next  year  the  income  would 
come  up  to  the  expenditure,  doubting  very 
much  whether  it  would  in  the  second  year, 
and  reserving  the  power,  when  it  did  ex- 
ceed the  expenditure,  of  objecting  to  any 
tax  being  removed  except  the  income-tax, 
he  could  not  hesitate  giving  his  support  in 
preference  to  one  year  to  the  imposition 
for  three  years. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  was  unwilling  to 
give  a  silent  vote.  He  would  not  occupy 
the  time  of  the  House  by  discussing  the 
comparative  merits  or  demerits,  or  justice 
or  injustice,  of  different  taxes,  or  whether 
the  income-tax,  tea-tax,  or  house  or  win* 
do w- tax,  or  stamp-tax,  were  most  unjust; 
but  he  was  quite  convinced  that  the  income* 
tax  was  unequal,  and  that  it  was  possible 
it  might  be  made  more  just.  In  tbat  be- 
lief he  had  voted  for  the  Amendment 
moved  by  the  hon.  Member  forCockermouth 
(Mr.  llorsman).  The  question  for  the  House 
to  decide  at  this  moment  was,  whether  they 
should  grant  this  tax  for  one  year  or  for 
three  years.     He  had  given  the  subject 
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yeiy  mature  consideration,  and  must  say 
that  the  eloquent  and  excellent  speech  of 
th»  hon.  Member  for  Westburj  had  had 
great  influence  on  his  mind;  and,  although 
he  might  differ  from  some  of  his  hon. 
Priends  around  him,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  support  the  resolution  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  With  re- 
gard to  making  the  income-tax  more  just, 
he  proposed  that  a  Committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  receive  evidence  and  consider 
the  various  methods  to  be  adopted  to  ren- 
der the  tax  more  equal;  but  he  was  quite 
convinced  thej  could  never,  by  any  disous- 
non  in  the  House,  come  to  a  sound  con- 
clusion— there  was  such,  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  practicabiUty  of  rendering 
the  tax  more  equal  without  increasing  the 
inquisitorial  powers  of  the  commissioners. 
He  had  always  been  of  opinion  that,  lay 
taxes  as  you  would,  they  would  in  the  end 
fall  upon  the  industrious  classes,  aud  there- 
fore he  was  for  the  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture in  order  to  accomplish  reduction  of 
taxation.  The  country  was  now  deter- 
mined that  there  should  be  a  reduction  of 
expenditure  and  taxation.  He  admitted 
that  hitherto  there  had  been  a  degree  of 
apathy  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the 
House.  He  must  confess  he  could  not  see 
in  what  way  this  country  could  be  justified 
in  the  extravagant  expenditure  we  had  in- 
curred for  a  number  of  years*  He  had 
always  maintained  the  principle  that  if 
nations  acted  towards  each  other  in  a  spirit 
of  justice  and  kindly  feeling,  there  was  no 
occasion  for  large  war  establishments.  It 
was  a  maxim  amongst  military  men  and 
others  that  the  best  way  to  preserve  peace 
was  always  to  be  prepared  for  war.  What 
had  we  done  in  this  way  ?  Since  the  peace 
in  1815  we  had  spent  600  millions  of 
money  as  a  sort  of  premium  in  insurance 
for  peace;  and  according  to  the  returns 
moved  for  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  op- 
posite (Sir  James  Graham),  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  including  1828,  the  Army, 
Navy,  Ordnance,  and  Miscellaneous  ser- 
vioM  had  cost  this  country  350,000,000^. 
Last  year  the  expense  was  22,000,000Z. ; 
this  year  it  was  23,000,000Z.  It  was  more 
than  the  declared  value  of  all  the  cotton 
manufactures  and  yarn  exported.  We  were 
purchasing  cotton  in  America,  and  giving 
it  all  away.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands were  employed  for  the  support  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance.  This  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  complete  insanity.  He 
had  looked  over  the  divisions  and  foimd 
that  since  1835  there  had  been  eighteen 


divisions  in  Committees  of  Supply,  and  he 
had  voted  in  fifteen  of  those  divisions  for 
a  reduction  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ord- 
nance^ On  an  average  of  years  the  mino- 
rities had  not  exceeded  sixteen  Members 
out  of  658.  Therefore,  when  he  found 
hon.  Members  complaining  of  this  increase 
of  expenditure,  he  wanted  to  know  what 
they  had  done  to  prevent  it.  The  hott. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  had  thrown 
out  a  sneer  as  to  the  Reform  Members} 
but  it  did  not  apply  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  and  others — ^they  had  pro- 
posed a  reduction — they  had  resisted  an 
increase,  but  were  not  supported  by  the 
House  or  by  the  country.  There  was  great 
room  for  retrenchment;  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment would,  on  their  own  responsibility, 
set  about  retrenchment,  they  might  con- 
siderably bring  down  the  expenditure.  We 
had  seen  by  what  had  taken  place  in  Paris 
that  large  armies  were  no  protection  to 
monarchs;  their  best  security  was  in  the 
affections  of  their  subjects.  Public  opinion 
was  stronger  than  armies.  One  nation  in- 
creased its  army,  another  imitated  its  ex- 
ample. As  the  increase  in  the  army  of 
one  nation  caused  another  nation  to  in- 
crease its  armies,  why  might  not  the  dis- 
arming of  one  lead  to  the  reduction  of  the 
other?  If  we  only  acted  in  a  spirit  of 
just  and  conciliatory  feeling  towards  other 
nations,  we  might  produce  that  change  of 
opinion — that  spirit  of  peace  both  in  this 
country  and  in  others — which  would  enable 
Government  to  reduce  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  national  defences. 

Mr.  card  well  :  I  am  anxious,  Sir, 
to  state  to  the  Committee,  and  I  will  state 
them  as  briefly  as  I  can,  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  me,  after  mature  reflection, 
to  give  my  support  rather  to  the  proposi- 
tion which  was  originally  made,  than  to 
either  of  the  Amendments  which  have  been 
offered.  These  reasons  rest  upon  two  con- 
siderations :  first,  upon  the  duty  which  I 
owe  to  the  great  and  industrious  commu- 
nity I  have  the  honour  to  represent;  and^ 
secondly,  upon  those  still  higher  obliga- 
tions which  have  regard  to  the  vital  inters 
ests  of  the  empire.  I  am  very  sensible  of 
the  weight  with  which  any  income-tax 
must  bear  upon  incomes,  the  produce  of 
industry,  derived  from  uncertain  sources; 
and  I  know  how  much  that  pressure  must 
be  aggravated  when  the  impost,  levied 
upon  an  estimate  of  former  and  prosperous 
years,  comes  to  be  paid  in  a  period  of  un- 
precedented distress.  But  with  these  con- 
siderations heavily  on  my  mindi  yet  when 
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I  look  at  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country,  and  rememher  the  exigencies  of 
the  Exchequer — and  reflect  that  the  pos- 
aihle  revival  of  trade  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  position  of  the  Treasury,  I  find  it 
impossihle  to  withhold  my  support  from  the 
proposition  made  hy  Government.  Let  me 
dismiss  from  consideration  the  finances  of 
the  past  year,  and,  looking  only  to  the 
future,  review  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  as  it  will  stand  on  the  5th  of  April. 
If  I  have  rightly  collected  from  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  his  actual  position, 
his  clear  halance  at  the  Bank  will  he  some- 
where hetween  6,000,000/.  and  7,000.000?. 
on  that  day.  But,  in  oi*der  to  make  his 
quarter's  payments,  he  will  require  at  least 
9,000,000/.;  for  between  2,000,000/.  and 
3,000,000/.,  then,  he  must  necessarily  be 
dependent  on  assistance  from  the  Bank. 
There  is  no  reason  to  expect,  that  in  the 
ensuing  year  the  income  will  fall  short  of 
the  expenditure  by  less  than  2,000,000/. 
On  the  5th  of  April,  1849,  the  day  to 
which  it  is  proposed  on  the  other  side  to 
limit  the  continuance  of  the  income-tax,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  be  in 
arrear  to  no  less  an  amount  than  between 
4,000,000/.  and  5,000,000/.  at  the  least. 
With  regard  to  the  public  expenditure,  I 
am  one  of  those  who  confidently  hope  that 
a  great  deal  may  be  done  to  relieve  the  de- 
pressed energies  of  the  country  by  a  rigo- 
rous retrenchment  of  expenditure.  But, 
hoping  this,  having  this  object  earnestly  in 
view,  can  any  man  believe  that  the  effect 
of  his  retrenchment  will  be  seriously  felt 
within  the  year  ending  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1849  ?  Considering  that,  with  regard  to  a 
large  portion  of  this  expenditure,  the  House 
has  no  option  to  exercise,  for  the  engage- 
ments have  already  been  incurred;  remem- 
bering, also,  that  the  great  public  works 
which  had  been  entered  upon,  the  fortifi- 
cation of  our  naval  arsenals,  are  still  in  ra- 
pid progress  towards  completion— can  any 
man  sincerely  say,  that  he  expects  a  very 
large  reduction  of  this  expenditure  to  have 
been  effected,  so  as  to  be  felt  within  the 
next  financiiJ  year  ?  There  are,  indeed, 
grounds  of  encouragement,  and  I  look  for 
great  improvement  in  the  succeeding  years. 
I  trust  there  will  be  no  wars  in  Ca&aria, 
or  elsewhere.  Having  already  fortified 
Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth,  and  Sheer- 
ness,  that  cause  of  expense  will  cease.  I 
trust  that  the  bounty  of  Providence  may 
have  in  store  for  us  the  blessing  of  an 
abundant  harvest.  I  am  willing  to  hope, 
even  beyond  any  reasonable  evidence  for 


hope,  for  a  revival  of  the  energies  of  trade. 
But,  entertaining  all  these  anticipations, 
^nd  carrying  them  to  their  most  sanguine 
height,  it  is  still  impossible  I  should  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  necessity  under  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  be  placed, 
of  requiring,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1849,  as- 
sistance from  the  Bank  of  England  to 
the  extent  of  between  4,000,000/.  and 
5,000,000/.  Is  that  a  state  of  things  which 
you,  either  as  regards  the  state  of  your 
finances  or  the  commercial  condition  of  the 
country,  sympathising  always  with  the  po- 
sition of  the  Treasury,  can  suffer  to  con- 
tinue ?  And  if  you  do  not  continue  it,  how 
are  you  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  raising, 
by  some  tax  on  property  or  income,  the 
amount  it  now  produces  ?  With  the  pro- 
duce of  that  tax,  by  rigorous  retrenchment 
and  with  improving  trade,  you  may  hope, 
in  the  two  succeeding  years,  after  the  oth 
of  April,  1842,  to  buy  in  your  deficiency 
bills,  to  clear  off  your  debt,  and  to  restore 
the  Exchequer  to  a  position  of  indepen- 
dence. "  Well,''  said  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cockermouth,  "  granting  that  you  are 
to  raise  the  same  amount  by  this  tax,  yon 
shall  not  raise  it  by  the  same  means.  I  will 
show  you  a  more  equal  mode  of  raising  it." 
And  then  the  hon.  Member  went  on  to 
show  undeniable  instances  of  the  inequaU- 
ties  attending  the  operation  of  the  existing 
tax.  And  here,  Sir,  I  will  notice  in  pass- 
ing an  error  into  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Westbury  has  fallen,  in  his  admirable 
speech.  He  said,  there  was  no  provision 
made  in  the  Act  for  the  depreciation  of 
machinery.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Sche- 
dule of  the  Act  which  provides  the  allowance 
for  that  depreciation.  Sir,  I  am  as  anxioos 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth  for  per- 
fect equality  of  taxation.  I  am  as  desirous 
as  he  can  be  to  obviate  any  injustice.  This 
I  must  observe  of  the  existing  law — ^what 
the  noble  Lord,  the  First  Minister,  already 
has  stated — that  if  it  does  not  succeed  in 
avoiding  inequality,  at  least  it  has  this  ad- 
vantage that  it  does  not  institute  that  mi- 
nute mechanism  of  inquisition,  by  which 
alone  it  could  have  attempted  to  avoid  it. 
That  inquisition  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cockermouth  proposes  to  institute;  and  I 
ask  myself,  when  he  has  instituted  it,  will 
he  succeed  in  obtaining  the  equality  at 
which  he  aims  ?  I  have  considered  his 
plan,  as  he  propounded  it  to  the  House, 
and  so  far  from  finding  that  it  secures  a 
perfect  equality,  I  find  in  it  new  elements 
of  inequality  that  do  not  exist  under  the 
former  law.    Let  me  mention  two  cases 
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that  will  illustrate  the  operation  of  the 
plan.  A  widow,  with  an  annuity  of  1602. 
terminating  with  her  life,  is  to  pay  Sd.  to 
the  tax.  A  Gentleman  who,  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  or  hefore  the  Committees  of  this 
House,  is  making  an  enormous  fortune,  will 
contrihute  4d.  Is  this  fair  and  equal?  Can 
a  more  monstrous  inequality  he  supposed  ? 
Yet  this  is  an  inequality  foreign  to  the  ex- 
isting law;  and  I  am  asked  to  introduce  it 
now  oy  TOting  for  the  plan  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cockermouth.  Then  look  at  the 
mode  in  which  this  new  scheme  is  to  affect 
the  trading  community.  The  existing 
tax  is  regarded  as  sufficiently  inquisitorial. 
At  present,  if  a  gentleman  is  largely  en- 
ffaffed  in  trade — suppose  he  is  turning  over 
100,0002.  in  the  year,  a  portion  of  that  ca- 
pital being  his  own;  a  portion  the  property  of 
others,  to  whom  he  pays  interest  according 
to  a  fixed  rate — the  tax  gatherer  asks  him  no 
questions  upon  that.  He  takes  7d,  in  the 
pound  upon  the  whole  of  the  revenue  pro- 
duced, and  leaves  the  merchant  to  adjust 
his  own  account  by  deducting  a  correspon- 
ding 7d.  from  the  interest  which  he  has  to 
pay.  But  under  the  plan  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cockermouth,  the  owner  of  the  capital 
lent  out  at  interest  must  pay  Sd.  to  the 
Government — ^the  profits  in  trade  6d,  How 
is  this  matter  to  be  adjusted  ?  Only  by 
an  entire  disclosure  on  the  part  of  the  mer- 
chant of  the  elements  of  which  his  capi- 
tal, and  the  return  it  has  produced  him, 
are  composed;  a  system  of  disclosure  to 
which,  I  am  sure,  neither  the  commercial 
nor  the  retail  trading  interest,  will  submit 
with  patience.  The  complaints  of  the  in- 
quisitorial nature  of  the  existing  tax  are 
small  in  comparison  of  the  indignation 
which  would  be  excited  by  the  plan  of  the 
Member  for  Cockermouth,  when  its  prac- 
tical working  should  come  to  be  actually 
felt.  Again,  if  all  these  minute  disclo- 
sures must  be  made  by  the  merchant,  they 
most  be  made  to  some  one — there  must  be 
an  army  of  accountants  and  inspectors  em- 
ployed and  paid  by  Government.  But  it 
nas  been  one  great  adyantage  of  the  ex- 
isting tax,  that  under  the  admirable  public 
servants  who  conduct  the  Board  of  Taxes, 
it  has  hitherto  been  collected  with  a  very 
small  additional  expense.  Considering, 
then,  fairly,  and  upon  its  merits,  the  plan 
propounded  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cock- 
ermouth, I  have  not  been  able,  either  on 
the  score  of  equality,  or  on  the  score  of 
freedom  from  minute  disclosures,  or  on  the 
score  of  economy  in  collection,  to  prefer  it 
to  the  existbg  plan.      Am  I  without  a 


warning  from  history  against  rashly  adopt- 
ing a  measure  of  this  kind,  without  care- 
fully considering  its  application?  It  is 
true,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury 
has  told  us,  that  Mr.  Pitt  .did  at  first  in- 
troduce a  scheme  of  that  kind.  And  what 
was  the  result  ?  It  was  found  to  be  so 
inquisitorial,  and  so  objectionable  in  other\, 
respects,  that  when  upon  the  renewal  of  ' 
the  war  it  was  necessary  to  reimpose  an 
income-tax,  the  experience  of  the  country . 
and  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  abandoned 
the  scheme,  and  adopted  the  principle  of 
the  income-tax.  I  have  already  shown 
you  that  the  difficulties  which  were  insu- 
perable to  Mr.  Pitt,  have  not  been  over- 
come by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cocker- 
mouth. But,  says  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  we  are  to  vote  not  upon  the  de- 
tails of  the  new  plan,  but  upon  the  princi- 
ple involved  in  the  resolution.  Sir,  I  de- 
mur to  that  opinion.  I  submit  that  we 
came  here  not  as  members  of  a  philosophi- 
cal society,  to  discuss  an  abstract  principle 
— we  came  here  as  men  of  business,  to 
consider  the  practical  working  of  a  plan, 
according  to  the  details  propounded  by  its 
author;  and  I  think  a  very  serious  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  the  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment who,  having  that  plan  before  him, 
votes  for  its  adoption,  well  knowing  ii^  his 
own  mind  that,  though  it  may  be  plausible 
in  its  general  statement,  it  will  not,  in  its 
practical  operation,  be  conducive  to  the 
public  good,  or  really  mote  palatable  than 
the  existing  tax  to  those  who  are  required 
to  pay.  I  think,  therefore,  we  did  right 
in  refusing  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cockermouth.  "  But,"  says 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  "  vote  the 
existing  tax,  but  vote  it  only  for  one 
year."  That  is  the  proposition  now.  We 
have  seen  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
there  will  be  a  deficiency  which  you  will 
have  to  make  good  by  the  savings  of  the 
following  years,  and  the  produce  of  reviv- 
ing trade.  But  will  your  trade  revive  if 
you  leave  this  question  open  and  uncer- 
tain? if  you  make  no  definite  provision 
adequately  to  replenish  the  revenue  ?  Con- 
fidence is  the  soul  of  commerce,  and  it  is 
because  here,  as  upon  a  rock,  that  confi- 
dence is  built  upon  a  steadiness  of  finan- 
cial management  to  which  other  countries 
have  been  strangers — that  England  has 
been  the  pivot  on  which  the  commerce  of 
the  world  revolves.  Have  I  no  warning 
what  will  be  the  consequences  if  this  tax 
be  renewed  only  for  a  single  year  ?  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn, 
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without  disguise,  avows  that  he  is  desirous 
to  replace  the  import  duties,  which  he 
thinks  jou  have  so  hastily  removed.  Con- 
sistently with  that  desire,  he  will  give  you 
the  tax  for  one  year,  in  order  that  he  may 
the  sooner  persuade  or  force  you  to  the  re- 
newal of  Customs  duties.  My  hon.  Friend 
^e  Member  for  Somersetshire,  in  a  spirit 
for  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  offer  him 
my  thanks — ^in  a  spirit  which  I  am  sure 
the  House  will  think  honourable  to  his 
judgment  and  to  his  feelings,  with  candour 
says,  **  I  opposed  your  free- trade  measures 
when  you  brought  them  forward;  but  I 
admit  that  whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong,  they  have  not  had  the  fair  trial  to 
which  at  least  they  are  entitled;*'  and  he 
teUs  us  he  thinks  the  continuance  of  this 
tax  for  three  years  is  essential  to  that  trial, 
and  he  will  therefore  give  it  his  support. 
Can  I  refuse  to  join  my  vote  to  that  of 
the  Member  for  Somersetshire  ? — shall  I 
be  weak  enough  to  follow  into  the  lobby 
the  Member  for  King's  Lynn,  and  refuse 
to  the  free-trade  measures  the  fair  trial  to 
which,  by  the  candid  statement  of  their 
opponents,  they  are  entitled.  The  noble 
Lord  has  opened  to  us  his  budget.  He 
would  reimpose  the  duty  upon  cotton.  He 
would  retain  the  duty  upon  corn.  He 
would  put  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
upon  any  import  from  the  United  States. 
He  would  double  the  postage.  He  would 
restore  to  the  tariff  all  those  items  from 
which,  by  common  consent,  you  have  re- 
moved the  duty.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
accept  his  budget,  and  I  will  not  consent 
to  play  his  game.  It  is  very  painful  to 
those  who  represent  industrious  communi- 
ties to  be  instrumental  in  retaining  any 
tax  which  presses  heavily  upon  them. 
Chratiora  posse  vobis  dicere  satis  scio;  sed 
vera  pro  gratis  loqui,  si  meum  non  mo- 
neret  ingenium,  necessitas  cogit.  The  exi- 
gencies of  the  public  service  require  it. 
I  am  free  to  admit  that  the  Minister  has  a 
right  to  demand  the  independent  support 
of  those  who  acknowledge  no  party  attach- 
ment to  his  cause.  Charged  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government,  he  has  a  right  to  say 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  **  You 
must  not  leave  the  Exchequer  empty."  I 
have  discharged  a  painful  task.  I  will 
advocate  every  just  retrenchment  of  ex- 
penditure— every  practical  measure  for 
promoting  a  perfect  equality  of  taxation. 
If,  in  this  time  of  danger,  the  difficulties 
of  the  country  shall  have  been  increased, 
that  great  responsibility  shall  not  rest  with 
me.     If   the  energies  of  reyiying  trade 


shall  be  impeded,  it  shall  not  be  because  t 
have  aided  the  noble  Member  for  King's 
Lynn  in  imposing  duties  upon  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  domestic  industi^.  If  the  pri- 
vations of  those  shall  have  been  increased 
who  can  scarcely  now  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  it  shall  not  be  because  I  have 
aided  in  the  reimposition  of  duties  upon 
articles  of  the  first  necessity.  I  am  sen- 
sible of  the  responsibility  under  which  I 
act;  but  I  believe  that  a  conscientious  and 
courageous  discharge  of  duty  best  secures 
to  us  the  confidence  of  our  fellow-country- 
men, while  it  assures  us  of  that  possession 
which  is  of  still  higher  value,  the  appro- 
bation of  our  own  judgment. 

Mb.  DISRAELI:  Sir,  the  hon.  Oea- 
tleman  the  Member  for  Westbury,  in  his 
lucid  speech,  has  placed  the  question 
under  discussion  on  its  truei  basis.  But 
although  I  agree  with  him  that  the  real 
question  at  issue  is  the  excellence  or 
the  evil  of  the  new  commercial  system 
of  this  country,  I  must  remind  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  in  forming  a  judgment 
and  taking  a  view  of  the  effect  »nd 
operation  of  the  system,  it  would  have 
been  as  well  had  he  made  that  view  as 
comprehensive  as  our  experience.  It 
would  have  become  the  hon.  Gentleman 
if  he  had  not  called  on  us  to  form  our 
judgment  of  that  system  merely  on  our 
experience  of  it  during  the  administration 
of  the  late  Minister.  Let  it  be  observed 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  studiously  con- 
fined his  remarks  to  the  time  of  the  late 
Government.  His  motives  for  taking  such 
a  course  are  perhaps  not  difficult  to  appre- 
hend. For  instance,  one  proof  of  the  sue- 
cess  of  the  new  commercial  system,  accord- 
ing to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  is  the  fact,  that 
the  late  Minister  was  no  longer  obliged, 
like  his  predecessor,  to  apply  to  the  Bank 
for  large  advances  on  deficiency  bills;  but 
the  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  quite  to  for- 
get that  only  last  April,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  same  commercial  system,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  the  Bank  to  make  up  one  of 
the  largest  deficiencies  ever  experienced. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  congratulated  the 
House  on  another  beneficial  consequence 
of  the  new  commercial  system  in  the  high 
rate  of  Exchequer-biUs  during  the  late 
Government ;  but  why  does  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman omit  to  remember  that  Exchequer- 
bills  only  a  few  months  back  had  experi- 
enced a  rate  of  depreciation  quite  unpre- 
dented?  The  hon.  Gentleman,  pursuing 
the  same  course,  made  also  some  other 
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obserrations  which  greatly  surprised  me, 
coming  from  one  who  on  these  subjects 
is  no  mean  authority.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man stated  that  the  country  had  been  en- 
riched twenty-fold  the  amount  of  the  re- 
mission of  duties,  although  we  all  know 
that  the  amount  of  that  remission  was  no 
ordinary  sum.  Well,  Sir,  it  would  seem 
that  the  property  and  income-tax,  in  the 
year  ending  the  5th  April,  1846,  returned 
9,603,000^;  and  that  the  estimate  of  its 
return  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  the  year  ending  5th  April,  1848,  is 
5,200,000  ;  a  falling-off  in  the  tax  of 
403,000?.  Now,  Sir,  if  I  multiply  this 
deficiency  by  34  (that  is,  21,  1  Ss.  4d,  per 
100?.),  we  find  that  the  national  income 
has  fallen  off  to  the  amount  of  13,702,000Z. ; 
and  if  I  add  one-fourth  for  incomes  under 
1601.  per  annum,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  late  Minister,  we  shall  have 
a  deficiency  of  3,423,000?.,  making  alto- 
gether a  falling-off  in  the  national  income 
of  17,125,000?.  And  yet  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman tells  us  that  the  country  is  en- 
riched twentyfold  the  amount  of  the  re- 
mission of  duties,  which  remission  is  not 
less  than  6,000,000?.  per  annum.  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  his  observations  dn 
the  yalue  of  our  exports,  called  our  at- 
tention to  our  increasing  commerce  with 
France,  and  made  some  very  depreciating 
remarks  on  the  value  of  our  trade  with 
our  own  colonies.  Our  trade  with  France 
18  as  valuable,  he  says,  as  our  trade  with 
eur  sugar  colonies.  Now,  if  I  were  an 
economist,  1  should  never  appeal  to  the 
commerce  between  England  and  France  as 
favourable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
principles  of  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  a 
votary.  But,  observe  the  fallacy  which 
lurks  in  the  comparison  niade  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  France  is  a  nation  of 
35,000,000  of  people,  who  consume  little 
more  than  2,500,000  of  our  products. 
The  same  amount  is  consumed  by  our 
sugar  colonies;  but  the  population  of  our 
sugar  colonies  is  scarcely  1,000,000.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  made  another  statement 
which  greatly  startled  me.  I  may  have 
misapprehended  the  hon.  Gentleman,  but 
1  understood  him  to  tell  us,  that  the  public 
debt  under  the  new  system  had  been  re- 
duced 20,000,000/.  I  do  not  at  this  mo- 
ment  apprehend  how  he  arrived  at  this  re- 
sult, but  1  accept  his  statement.  But  when 
he  says  that  the  national  debt  has  been  re- 
duced by  20,000,000?.,  he  forgets  the 
amount  which  the  national  treasury  re- 
ceived by  the  income-tax  from  1843  to 


1848,  viz.,  32,870,000?.,  to  which  I  beg 
to  observe  must  be  added  an  item  strangely 
forgotten,  the  6,000,000  of  China  money, 
making  altogether  a  sum  of  39,000,000. 
One  can  account  for  a  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt  to  the  amount  of  20,000,000/., 
when  we  find,  during  the  period,  the  na* 
tional  treasury  has  received  extraordinary 
aids  to  nearly  double  the  amount.  Sir, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  has  also  said,  that 
great  as  our  sufferings  have  been,  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  they  have  not  exceeded 
those  of  France.  Now,  I  must  say,  I  am 
extremely  surprised  at  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man maintaining  that  the  commercial  and 
financial  embarrassments  of  France  during 
the  past  year,  have  at  all  equalled  those  of 
England.  Let  me  just  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  last  speech  of  the 
King  of  the  French  to  the  Chambers.  His 
Majesty  then  said — 

"  Our  commerce,  thanks  to  its  prudent  activity, 
has  been  but  feebly  affected  by  the  crisis  that  has 
been  experienced  in  other  States.  Wa  are  reach- 
ing the  conclusion  of  those  trials.  •  .  I  reokon 
on  your  co-operation  in  or^er  to  bring  to  a  concl^- 
sion  the  great  public  works  which,  by  extending  to 
the  entire  kingdom  &cility  and  regularity  of  com- 
munication, must  open  fresh  sources  of  prosperity. 
At  the  same  time  that  sufficient  resources  shall 
continue  to  be  applied  to  that  fistful  enterprise, 
we  will  all  watch  with  scrupulous  economy  over 
the  judicious  employment  of  the  public  revenue ; 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  receipts  will  cover  the 
expenses  in  the  ordinary  budget  of  the  State, 
which  shall  be  shortly  presented  to  you." 

Why,  Sir,  that  does  not  at  all  agree  with 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  ? 
The  hon.  Gentleman  has  also  told  us  that 
all  the  taxes  of  the  country  come  out  of 
the  industry  of  the  country.  That,  in- 
deed, is  the  principle  upon  which  the  whole 
of  the  financial  scheme  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  founded.  Sir,  I  deny  the  principle. 
It  is  the  very  point  at  issue.  I  deny  that 
all  taxes  come  out  of  the  industry  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  or  that  they  should 
come  out  of  the  industry  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  The  very  question  at  issue 
between  us  is  this,  whether  the  foreigner 
should  not  also  contribute  his  share  to  the 
taxes  of  this  country  ?  Sir,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  also  observed  that  the  late  Min- 
ister in  1845  confirmed  and  called  upon 
the  House  to  confirm  the  commercial  prin- 
ciples which,  under  his  advice,  they  adopt- 
ed in  1842.  Now,  Sir,  here  again  I  en- 
tirely differ  with  the  hon.  Gentleman.  I 
deny  that  the  commercial  principles  which 
were  propounded  and  carried  into  law  by 
the  Ministers  in  1845  were  the  commer- 
cial principles  which  they  introduced  into 
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our  notice  in  1842.  Sir,  when  the  Min- 
ister came  forward  with  his  measures  in 
1842,  he  found  himself  in  this  situation.  I 
advert  very  hriefly  to  circumstances  with 
which  we  are  all  now  so  familiar.  He  had 
to  supply  a  considerahle  deficit  in  the  reve- 
nue, and  he  wil^hed  to  revive  commerce  hy 
a  reformation  of  our  tariff.  His  instru- 
ment for  this  purpose  was  an  income-tax. 
Now,  Sir,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  what 
were  the  motives  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man when  he  first  introduced  the  income- 
tax  to  our  notice,  after  what  he  stated 
the  other  night,  i  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's own  version  is  surely  the  one 
we  ought  to  accept,  and  I  trust,  there- 
fore, that  no  controversy  on^  that  point 
will  arise  again.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
principle  of  indirect  taxation,  and  I  am 
ohliged  to  him  for  it;  as  for  entering  into 
the  question  of  German  translations  of  his 
letters  to  foreigners,  it  really  is  of  very 
slight  importance.  The  fact  remains,  and 
unless  we  succeed  in  our  Amendment  to- 
night, 1  fear,  will  remain,  that  we  have  an 
income-tax.  But  however  obscure  may 
have  been  the  expressions  with  which  the 
income-tax  was  first  proposed,  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  Minister  was  quite  frank  and 
explicit  as  to  the  principles  on  which  his 
conmiercial  changes  were  proposed  in  1842. 
To  terminate  prohibitions,  to  reduce  pro- 
tective duties  to  a  moderate  and  practical 
amount,  to  raise  a  revenue  by  moderate 
duties  on  raw  materials,  and  to  admit  the 
manufactures  of  other  countries  at  duties 
yarying  from  12  to  20  per  cent — these 
were  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  1842;  and  I  am  not 
surprised  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
House  sanctioned  those  principles,  and 
adopted  them  by  an  almost  unanimous 
concurrence.  [Sir  R.  Peel:  My  plan 
was  to  levy  5  per  cent  duty  on  raw  mate- 
rials.] Exactly  so — to  levy  a  revenue  by 
moderate  duties  on  raw  materials.  But 
allow  me  to  remind  the  Committee  of  a 
very  important  portion  of  the  scheme  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  which  was  also  pro- 
mised us.  This  abrogation  of  prohibitions 
— this  reduction  of  protective  duties — this 
scheme  of  raising  a  revenue  at  very  mode- 
rate rates  on  raw  materials,  and  permit- 
ting foreign  manufactures  to  enter  on  rea- 
sonable terms,  was  accompanied  by  an  an- 
nouncement to  the  House  that  the  Minis- 
ter was  already  in  communication  with  se- 
veral foreign  nations  for  treaties  of  com- 
merce.    This  was  a  prime  and  important 


element  in  these  measures  and  our  discus- 
sions. Sir,  in  all  this,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman acted  as  great  Ministers  had  acted 
before  him.  He  acted  exactly  as  Mr.  Pitt 
did  in  1787.  He  followed  entirely  the  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  pursued  the  prin- 
ciples of  other  great  men  who  had  preceded 
him — Lord  Shelburne  and  Lord  Boling- 
broko.  And  thus  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
when  he  proposed  his  commercial  changes  in 
1842,  announced  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  bringing  all  the  influence  of  his  justly 
powerful  name,  and  of  his  singularly  pow- 
erful Government,  on  foreign  Courts,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  reciprocal  commerciid  in- 
tercourse between  this  and  other  countries. 
Sir,  I  gave  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
on  that  occasion,  an  humble,  but  a  sincere 
and  hearty  support.  1  never  shall  regret 
it.  And  I  only  allude,  on  this  occasion, 
to  a  circumstance  of  such  very  slight  im- 
portance, because,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
Fitt  and  Peel,  the  author  of  which,  for 
aught  I  know,  may  be  sitting  at  this  mo- 
ment in  the  House,  has  done  me  the  too 
great  honour  of  referring  to  my  conduct  on 
that  occasion ;  and  therefore  1  tell  him  that 
I  gave  that  support  to  the  measures  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  because  they  were 
founded  on  the  principles  which  I  have  stated, 
and  held  out  the  promises  to  which  I  have 
referred.  But,  now  we  come  to  1845 — a  pe- 
riod of  time  singularly  glided  over  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Westbury, 
who  seems  not  so  much  the  advocate  of 
free  trade,  as  the  late  Administration  of 
free  trade.  On  the  subject  of  our  present 
debate,  1  address  few  observations  to  the 
Government.  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
the  present  Government,  for  many  rea- 
sons; but  with  respect  to  principles  on 
economical  subjects  they  have  none,  or  if 
they  have  any,  they  are  embalmed  in  a 
very  valuable  budget,  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  near  me  prevented  passing  in 
1841.  The  present  principles  of  the  Go- 
vernment on  these  subjects  are  mimetic 
— mimetic  of  the  late  Government;  and 
again,  the  principles  on  these  subjects  of 
the  late  Government  are  not  ori^nal,  for 
they  are  converts.  Therefore,  when  I 
discuss  the  principles  of  the  new  commer- 
cial system,  1  address  myself  to  the  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  below  the  gangway. 
They  were  proudly  responsible  for  those 
principles  when  it  was  supposed  they  would 
increase  the  prosperity  of  the  country;  and 
they  ought  not  now  to  avoid  the  moral,  al- 
though they  may  the  official,  responsibility 
of  having  advocated  those  principles.  I  must 
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therefore  remind  the  hon.  Member  for 
Westbury,  who  was  not  in  the  last  House 
of  Commons,  but  who  is  so  great  an  ac- 
cession to  the  present,  of  what  took  place 
in  1845.  It  is  very  necessary  that  we 
should  recollect  that  a  great  deal  had  hap- 
pened in  the  interval  between  1842  and 
1845.  During  that  period  a  great  com- 
mercial confederatioa  had  arisen,  very 
completely  organised  and  conducted  by 
yery  able  men.  They  made  great  way  in 
the  country,  and  they  promulgated  opin- 
ions on  commerce  very  different  from  those 
propounded  by  the  late  Minister  in  1842. 
They  were  not  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
of  Lord  Shelbume,  or  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke.  They  were  not  the  opinions  of 
free  trade,  which  I  am  prepared  to  sup- 
port. Yes,  I  am  a  free-trader,  but  not  a 
freebooter — hon.  Gentleman  opposite  are 
freebooters.  The  great  leaders  of  the 
school  of  Manchester  never  pretended  for 
a  moment  that  they  advocated  the  pria- 
ciples  of  regulated  competition  and  reci- 
procal intercourse;  on  the  contrary,  they 
brought  forward  new  principles  expressed  in 
peculiar  language.  They  laid  down  this  prin- 
ciple, that  you  were  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
and  sell  in  the  dearest  market.  I  deny  that 
that  is  the  principle  of  commerce.  Com- 
merce is  barter.  The  principle  of  buying 
in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest 
market  is  the  principle  of  retail  trade,  and 
of  a  huckstering  retail  trade.  Another 
principle  laid  down  by  these  Gentlemen 
was,  that  you  were  to  take  care  of  your 
imports,  and  let  your  exports  take  care  of 
themselves.  These  new  principles  were 
totally  opposed  to  the  principles  of  free 
trade.  These  were  the  principles,  how- 
ever, for  which  the  country  was  agitated; 
and  in  1845  the  late  Minister  gave  his  ad- 
hesion to  them.  And  here  I  must  observe, 
that  during  the  whole  period  that  elapsed 
between  1842  and  1845,  the  late  Minister 
never  produced  one  of  those  commercial 
treaties  which  he  promised  us  in  1 842.  [  Mr. 
Gladstone  :  Because  foreign  Powers  would 
not  agree  to  them.]  I  want  no  more  im- 
portant admission  than  that  which  I  have 
just  received  from  a  late  Secretary  of 
State.  The  attempt  to  induce  foreign 
Powers  to  enter  into  commercial,  treaties 
failed;  and,  therefore,  the  late  Minister 
adopted  a  principle  which  denied  the  ex- 
pediency of  obtaining  such  treaties.  That 
was  the  state  of  affairs  in  1845.  Now,  I 
maintain  that  the  principles  then  acted 
upon,  were  not  the  principles  of  Mr  Pitt. 
However^  by  virtue  of  the  new  dogmas 
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which  had  been  propagated  by  a  powerful 
confederation  out  of  doors,  and  which  were 
directly  opposed  to  the  principles  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  theretofore 
profussed,  the  House  was  again  induced 
to  renew  the  impost  of  the  income-tax, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  cut  off  a  revenue 
of  more  than  four  millions  and  a  half  of  mo- 
ney. I  have  now  stated  precisely  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Ministerial  principles 
of  1842  and  1845.  After  having,  as  I 
believe,  injured  the  revenue,  or  at  least, 
as  all  admit,  diminished  the  revenue  to 
the  amount  of  6,500,000^.,  the  late  Minis- 
ter came  forward  in  the  next  year,  1846, 
and  still  acting,  I  suppose  it.  will  be  said, 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  1842,  ^ 
repealed  the  com  laws,  and  then  again 
diminished  the  revenue  by  the  repeal  of 
other  customs  duties  to  the  further  amount 
of  1,200,000^.,  making  a  total  diminution 
during  his  administration  of  more  than 
7,500,000Z.,  and  then  he  retired  from 
office.  And  here  it  is  due  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  to  refer  to  an  apparently 
triumphant  statement  which  he  addressed 
to  the  nation,  through  his  constituents, 
only  a  few  months  back,  on  the  success  of 
his  commercial  measures,  which  he  sought 
to  establish  by  a  reference  to  the  state  of 
the  revenue  previous  and  subsequent  to 
his  great  changes.  Perhaps  I  may  be  able 
to  make  the  Committee  hesitate  before  they 
accord  to  this  statement  the  epithet  of 
triumphant.  1  believe  in  that  vindication  is 
involved  a  greats  fallacy.  I  admit  that  at 
the  first  glance,  especially  in  the  heat  of 
a  contested  election,  nothing  would  be  cal- 
culated to  tell  better  than  a  statement  from 
the  late  head  of  an  Administration  that 
he  had  reduced  imposts  to  the  amount 
of  7,600,000^.,  and,  that  notwithstanding, 
the  revenue  (allowing  for  the  effect  of  the 
reduction  of  the  sugar  duties  by  the  Whig 
Government)  had  suffered  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  700,000^.,  compared  with 
the  revenue  of  1841,  the  period  when  he 
assumed  office.  That  statement  produced 
a  great  effect  at  the  time,  somewhat  di- 
minished since  both  our  revenue  has  de- 
creased, and  our  exports  have  fallen  off. 
Sir,  1  believe  that  a  great  fallacy  pervades 
the  line  of  argument  adopted  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  his  address  of  last  July. 
1  deny  that  the  state  of  the  revenue  is  a 
correct  test  of  commercial  legislation.  The 
truest  and  indeed  the  only  test  of  com- 
mercial legislation  is  commercial  prosper- 
ity. A  Minister  may  think  fit  to  cut  off 
several  millions  from  the  revenue  of  the 
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country,  principally  raised  by  duties  on  fo- 
reign articles;  and  yet  the  revenue  may  bo 
supported  by  some  peculiar  internal  and  ex- 
ceptional cause.  The  state  of  the  revenue 
all  that  time  would  be  no  test  of  the  state  of 
the  commerce  of  the  country;  and  this  will 
happen,  that  when  the  peculiar,  internal, 
and  exceptional  cause  ceases  to  operate,  the 
Minister  will  suddenly  find  himself  with  ex- 
ports on  the  one  liand  diminished,  and  re- 
yenue  on  the  other  rapidly  falling  away;  and 
that  I  believe  to  be  the  real  state  of  things 
in  England  at  the  present  moment.  Sir,  I 
believe  our  foreign  trade  is  declining,  be- 
cause our  commercial  system  is  founded 
on  a  principle  injurious  to  our  native  la- 
bour, and  opposed  to  the  increase  of  the 
national  capital.  I  remember  once  asking 
the  late  Minister,  whether  he  were  pre- 
pared to  fight  hostile  tariffs  with  free  im- 
ports; and  I  never  could  get  a  very  definite 
reply  from  him  on  this  head.  Yet  in  the 
solution  of  that  problem  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve the  cause  of  our  present  commercial 
difficulties  may  mainly  be  discovered.  Sir,  I 
apprehend  that  the  result  of  a  trade  carried 
on  between  a  country  which  permits  free 
imports,  and  one  which  maintains  hostile 
tariffs,  is,  that  the  exports  of  the  former 
are  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  those  tariffs,  without  diminishing,  in  the 
unprotected  country,  the  demand  for  the 
productions  of  the  people  by  which  the 
duties  are  imposed.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  The  country  of  free  imports  is 
obliged  to  give  more  labour  for  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country  which  guards  against 
interference  with  its  labour  by  hostile 
tariffs.  Thus  England,  by  playing  the 
game  of  free  imports  against  hostile  tariffs, 
entails  upon  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty 
the  necessity  of  labouring  more  to  obtain 
the  same  foreign  products;  or,  if  labouring 
the  same,  receiving  a  less  quantity  of  them 
in  exchange.  Our  labour  becomes  less  ef- 
fective. What  is  this  but  the  degradation 
of  labour  ?  But  our  new  commercial  sys- 
tem not  only  renders  the  labour  of  this 
country  less  valuable — it  operates  in  an- 
other sense  fatally  on  our  fortunes,  as  we 
are  experiencing  at  this  moment.  As  it 
renders  the  cost  of  all  foreign  products, 
measured  by  our  labour,  more  dear,  it  en- 
hances the  price  of  the  precious  metals, 
which  are  also  foreign  products.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  gold  and  silver  as  to 
other  foreign  articles.  Under  the  present 
system  of  free  imports,  the  country  is  oblig- 
ed to  labour  more  to  obtain  the  same  quan- 
tity of  the  precious  metals  than  it  had  to 


do  before.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  '. 
ber  for  Manchester  taunted  me  the  other 
night  with  having  said,  that  if  the  com  laws 
were  repealed,  all  the  gold  would  go  out  of 
the  country;  and  yet,  he  added,  the  gold  had 
come  back  again.  Such  observations  may 
do  very  well  for  Covent  Garden,  but  wiU 
scarcely  suit  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
gold  has  certainly  come  back;  we  know 
how  it  came  back,  and  at  what  cost. 
It  will  go  out  again,  and  it  will  come  back 
again,  and  by  a  process  still  more  costly. 
On  every  occasion  you  will  h»ve  to  pay 
more  for  the  precious  metals;  and  the  con- 
sequence will  be,  that  gradually  as  your 
command  over  the  precious  metals  dimin- 
ishes, the  range  of  your  prices  will  propor- 
tionately lower,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
precious  metals  throughout  the  world  will 
be  altered.  I  doubt  whether,  under  such 
circumstances,  you  will  be  able  'to  maintain 
those  establishments,  the  expenditure  of 
which  is  now  so  much  critieiscni.  I  donbt 
still  more  whether  upder  such  circiim- 
stances  you  will  be  able  to  pay  the  interest 
on  your  public  debt;  I  may  even  Fentmre 
to  suggest  to  you,  whether  in  Auch  a 
change  you  will  be  able  to  maintain  your 
standard  of  value.  At  all  events,  two  re- 
sults must,  in  my  mind,  inevitably  occur — 
the  degradation  of  the  national  labour,  and 
a  new  distribution  of  the  precious  metals 
opposed  to  all  our  previous  economical  rela- 
tions. The  Member  for  Westbury  seemed  to 
regret  that  foreign  countries  had  not  mani- 
fested a  reciprocal  sympathy  with  us  in  our 
commercial  changes.  But  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  believes  in  his  principles — ^if  he 
really  believes  that  we  are  to  take  care  of 
the  imports,  and  let  the  exports  take  care 
of  themselves — why  should  he  regret  it  ? 
True  it  is  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  late  Minister,  even  in  the  fatal  year  of 
1846,  when  he  advocated  the  most  extra- 
vagant doctrines  of  the  Manchester  school, 
and  seemed  to  delight  even  in  overstating 
his  opinions,  in  order  as  it  were  to  mortify 
us — true  it  is  that  even  then  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  to  have  some  slight 
misgivings  on  this  subject  of  reciprocity; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  dogmatic  inde- 
pendence of  the  principle,  was  accustomed 
to  hold  out  some  cheering  hopes  of  its  oc- 
currence. Did  we  not  hear  that  Pnisaia 
was  shaken?  Did  he  not  read  to  the 
House  an  address  of  Mr.  Walker,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  the  United 
States,  promising  a  New  Treasury  Bill  to 
Congress,  founded  on  greatly  reduced 
custom-house  duties?     Well«    what    hat 
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been  the  result  ?  Has  Prussia  been 
*' shaken?"  My  answer  is,  look  to  the 
recent  legislation  of  the  ZoUverein.  Where 
is  Mr.  Walker's  New  Treasury  Bill? 
What  is  it  ?  I  can  recall  a  passage  %i  the 
message  of  the  President  in  December, 
1846,  describing  that  measure.  The  Pre- 
sident said,  the  measure  had  been  miscon- 
ceived; and  he  assured  Congress  that  by  its 
arrangements^  foveign  commodities  import- 
ed into  America^  in  no  case  paid  a  duty 
less  than  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction of  those  commodities.  That  was 
in  December,  1846,  What  has  happened 
since  ?  Look  to  the  Message  of  last  year. 
Read  the  comments  on  the  President's 
congratulations  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
manufacturing  interest  in  the  Government 
journal,  which  1  have  in  my  hand.  The 
President  congratulates  the  manufacturing 
interest  on  their  fears  being  dispelled;  and 
the  journal  shows  them  that  the  protection 
they  have  always  enjoyed^  though  changed 
in  form,  is  only  rendered  more  effective — 
that  it  is  only  a  redistribution  of  protec- 
tion— and  that  there  is  an  average  ad  fta- 
lorem  duty  of  28  per  cent.  So  much  for 
Prussia  and  the  United  States,  from  whom 
we  were  promised  so  much.  Well,  then, 
how  is  it  with  France  ?  Have  our  hopes 
there  been  better  realised  ?  1  remember 
on  this  subject  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
making  a  very  remarkable  observation 
about  France.  He  said  it  was  not  the 
people  of  France  who  were  opposed  to  a 
more  liberal  commercial  intercourse  with 
us,  but  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
aristocracy  of  that  country.  WeU,  the 
French  have  got  rid  of  their  commercial 
and  manufacturing  aristocracy.  The  peo- 
ple are  lords  paramount  in  Paris;  but  I 
must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  their 
recent  acte  are  indicative  of  that  strong 
desirp  for  reciprocal  commercial  intercourse 
for  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  gave 
them  credit.  We  have  not  been  favoured 
lately  with  any  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
kindly  flings  of  the  French  people  for 
Englu(h  industry.  I  remember  a  noble 
Friend  of  mine,  unhappily  no  longer  a 
Member  of  this  House,  Lord  John  Man- 
ners, warning  the  late  Minister  on  that  oc- 
casion that  he  might  be  deceived,  and 
quoting  the  opinion  on  the  subject  of  a 
writer  who,  my  noble  Friend  rightly  said, 
expressed  the  real  feelings  of  the  working 
classes  of  France.  That  writer  was  M. 
Louis  Blanc.  M.  Louis  Blanc  is  now  a 
leading  Member  of  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment of  France;  but  if  I  am  to  judge 


from  his  speeches  and  his  writings,  he  is 
not  exactly  the  man  who  will  come  forward 
and  propose  such  a  commercial  treaty  with 
England  as  France  was  prepared  to  enter 
into  with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1787.  1  make  these 
observations  in  answer  to  the  speech  in 
favour  of  the  late  Government  delivered 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury.  I 
must,  notwithstanding  his  address,  express 
my  opinion  that  the  present  commercial 
distress,  and  the  financial  disorder  that  is 
so  rapidly  arising,  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  new  commercial  system — ^that,  if  that 
system  be  persisted  in,  our  commercial 
distress  and  financial  embarrassment  will 
increase;  and  that  if  our  financial  embar-^ 
rassment  has  not  sooner  arrived,  it  has^ 
been  prevented  by  exceptional  circumstan- 
ces which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  new 
commercial  system,  but  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  of  a  character  totally  opposite 
to  it.  That  is  my  position,  and  1  am  pre- 
pared to  prove  my  case  if  the  House  will 
permit  me.  One  advantage  of  discussing 
it  fully  now  will  be  to  prevent  its  recur- 
ring, and  you  will  be  able  to  pass  your 
measures  by  those  triumphant  majorities 
that  in  a  short  time  will  ruin  the  country. 
I  will  not  blink  the  question  in  the  least. 
I  will  not  bring  forward  a  solitary  item  out 
of  a  tariff  of  1,200  or  1,300  articles,  and 
tell  you  that  such  an  article  was  seUing  at 
so  much  before  you  abolished  or  lowered 
the  duty  upon  it,  and  that  you  promised  it 
would  be  so  much  cheaper,  though  that 
promise  has  never  been  fulfilled.  I  will 
meet  the  question  completely — 1  will  take 
as  the  territory  on  which  I  wish  to  inves- 
tigate the  consequences  of  your  new  sys- 
tem the  very  scene  of  that  noble  industry 
that  produces  the  chief  staple  manufacture 
of  the  country.  I  will  go  to  the  province 
that  is  the  fatal  author  of  these  pernicious 
principles,  and  1  will  show  you  the  state 
of  its  population.  I  will  show  you  the 
causes  that  have  produced  that  state,  and 
the  hopeless  condition  which  awaits  them 
if  you  do  not  entirely  change  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  your  legislation.  We  will  enter 
the  county  of  Lancaster.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  general  ques- 
tion of  our  exports.  That  there  haa  been 
a  considerable  falling-off  no  one  denies.  I 
believe  that  they  have  been  completely  made 
up  and  published  within  these  few  hours  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  the  falling  off 
is  somewhere  about  2,500,0002.  But,  not 
to  press  upon  that  point,  you  recollect  per- 
fectly well  that  when  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Tamworth  made 
P^ 
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his  protection  speeches,  and  carried  every 
thing  before  him,  and  referred  to  the  state 
of  our  exports,  the  Gentlemen  opposite  used 
to  say,  **  You  know  nothing  about  it;  the 
flourishing  state  of  our  exports  to  which 
you  appeal  is  a  proof  of  our  poor  condition 
— it  is  a  proof  of  our  manufacturing  and 
commercial  distress.'*  If,  therefore,  I  were 
now  to  press  this  point  upon  them,  they 
might  say  that  the  state  of  our  exports  at 
present  is  the  best  proof  of  their  prosperity. 
There  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  decline  to  the 
amount  of  2,500,000^. ;  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  that  great  amount  must  be  taken 
from  the  general  exports  of  Lancashire. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  the  state  of  the  prin- 
cipal districts,  drawn  by  free-traders,  for  I 
quote  from  free-traders  only.  One  of  the 
most  consistent  free-traders  states,  that 
within  the  last  month  —  I  quote  from  the 
Morning  Chronicle  —  unprecedented  dis- 
tress has  become  general ;  and  it  speaks 
of  meetings  of  operatives  being  held  in  all 
parts  of  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and  parts 
of  Yorkshire.  Among  these  meetings  there 
is  one  of  a  somewhat  novel  character ;  for, 
instead  of  discussing  the  rate  of  wages,  the 
meeting  confined  itself  to  a  consideration 
of  the  means  of  emigrating  the  surplus 
hands  among  them  to  the  United  States. 
The  project  was  adopted  unanimously,  and 
it  was  fixed  to  commence  in  a  fortnight 
from  that  day.  I  am  assuredly  not  sur- 
prised that  it  was  adopted  unanimously,  as 
I  have  been  favoured  with  a  document 
that  throws  some  light  on  the  state  of 
Manchester  at  the  close  of  the  years  end- 
ing December,  1846  and  1847.  The 
amount  paid  to  the  poor  in  the  year  ending 
December,  1846,  at  Manchester,  to  48,000 
persons,  was  19,243^.;  in  the  year  ending 
December,  1847,  there  was  paid  to  149,504 
persons  the  sum  of  45,000t.;  showing  you 
the  state  of  the  operatives  in  that  district. 
This  shows  the  state  of  the  trade  and  of 
the  operatives.  I  will  now  enter  upon  the 
question  of  the  cause  of  this  condition. 
We  have  heard  that  the  exports  from 
Manchester  have  fallen  off,  and  I  am 
ready  to  show  that  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease in  almost  all  the  foreign  markets  to 
which  the  goods  of  Manchester  go.  To 
Hamburgh  —  which  port  supplies  Prus- 
sia and  Hanover  —  there  is  a  great  de- 
crease of  all  kinds  of  cotton  goods  (except 
cords  and  jeans)  as  well  as  of  yarn.  To 
Holland  there  is  also  a  great  decrease,  and 
that  without  the  exception  of  a  single  ar- 
ticle. To  Belgium  there  is  a  decrease  of 
cotton  yarn,  thread,  and  cotton  sundries, 


but  an  increase  of  plain  and  printed  cali- 
coes, cambrics,  and  muslins.  To  Denmark 
there  is  a  great  decrease  of  goods  and 
yarn,  but  a  slight  increase  of  thread.  Swe- 
den and  Norway  give  exactly  the  same  re- 
sults as  Denmark.  To  Russia  there  is  a 
decrease  of  cotton  yam,  cotton  sundries, 
printed  cottons,  cambrics  and  muslins, 
cords  and  jeans,  but  an  increase  of  cotton 
thread  and  plain  calicoes.  To  France 
there  is  a  decrease  of  every  description 
of  cotton  goods,  as  well  as  of  yarn  and 
thread.  To  Naples  there  is  a  decrease  in 
yarn  and  plain  calicoes,  and  an  increase  in 
cotton  thread  and  printed  goods.  To  Sar- 
dinia, Tuscany,  and  Trieste,  there  is  a 
decrease  of  every  article  except  cotton 
thread.  To  Egypt  there  is  a  decrease  of 
yarn  and  plain  calicoes,  but  an  increase  of 
thread  and  printed  calicoes.  To  Gibraltar 
and  Spain  there  is  a  decrease  in  every  ar- 
ticle. To  Portugal  and  Madeira  there  is 
also  a  decrease  of  all.  To  Chili  and  Peru 
there  is  a  general  increase.  To  Mexico 
there  is  a  very  great  decrease.  To  Co- 
lumbia also.  To  the  Brazils  there  is  an 
increase  of  cotton  yarn  and  thread,  of 
printed  calicoes,  and  of  cambrics,  but  a 
decrease  of  plain  calicoes.  To  the  Britisli 
West  Indies  there  is  a  decrease  in  all  ar- 
ticles. To  the  foreign  West  Indies,  and 
the  neutral  port  of  St.  Thomas,  there  is 
generally  a  decrease.  To  British  North 
America  there  is  a  small  decrease  in 
most  articles.  To  India  there  is  a  de- 
crease in  the  exports  of  every  thing  except 
cotton  thread.  The  decrease  in  the  ex- 
ports of  plain  calicoes  is  upwards  of 
64,000,000  yards,  and  that  of  printed 
calicoes  upwards  of  4,000,000.  The  de- 
crease  in  the  export  of  yarns  is  nearly 
6,000,000  lbs.  To  China,  Manilla,  and 
Singapore  there  is  a  decrease  in  every- 
thing except  cotton  yarn.  To  Mauritius 
and  Batavia  there  is  an  increase  in  yam 
and  plain  cottons,  and  a  decrease  in  every 
other  kind.  To  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
the  Cape  there  is  a  great  increase,  both  in 
plain  and  coloured  cottons,  and  also  in 
yarn.  To  Australia  there  is  an  increase 
of  cotton  sundries  and  plain  calicoes,  but  a 
decrease  of  other  goods.  To  New  Zealand 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands  there  is  a  de- 
crease of  all  kinds  of  goods,  and  also  of  yam. 
Now,  as  to  the  United  States :  there  is  an 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  exports  of  all 
articles  to  the  United  States.  Though  the 
exports  generally  from  this  country  show  a 
deficiency  of  2,500,000?.  this  year,  I  ad- 
mit that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  exports 
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of  British  manufactures  to  the  United 
States  to  the  amount  of  2,000,000if. ;  hut 
I  am  informed  hy  one  ahle  to  give  correct 
information,  that  so  far  as  the  industry  of 
Lancashire  is  concerned  —  and  it  is  a  rule 
that,  I  fear,  will  apply  to  every  kind  of 
British  produce  exported  to  America — the 
manufacturers  of  those  goods  have  not 
received  more  than  67  per  cent  of  their 
outlay.  Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  ? 
I  find  that  cause  in  what  is  called  our  free- 
trade  legislation;  and  as  an  instance  is 
worth  a  hundred  arguments,  I  will  take  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  and,  apparently, 
most  successful  measures  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, and  trace  in  detail  its  working  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  and  its  influence  on 
profits  and  wages.  I  will  take  the  last 
and  most  important  alteration  in  our  sugar 
duties — a  measure  from  which  very  con- 
siderable benefit  was  anticipated  both  to 
commerce  and  the  working  classes.  Now, 
I  want  to  show  the  immediate  effects  of 
the  change  on  the  industry  of  which  Man- 
chester is  the  centre.  For  this  purpose  I 
will  take  two  periods  of  18  months;  the 
first  period  being  from  February,  1845,  to 
August,  1846;  and  the  next  from  August, 
1846,  to  February,  1848.  During  the 
first  of  these  periods,  and  before  the 
change  of  the  sugar  duties,  there  were  ex- 
ported to  the  British  West  Indies,  Mauri- 
tius, Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  goods 
to  the  value  of  5,800,000if.,  and  there  was 
left  for  profits  and  wages  4,000,000if.  In 
the  second  period  there  was  exported  goods 
to  the  value  of  4,650,000^.,  and  there  was 
left  for  profits  and  wages  2,600,000^.  To 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Brazil,  in  the  first 
period,  the  value  of  the  goods  exported 
was  2,400,000^.;  and  there  was  left,  for 
wages  and  profits,  1,700,000^.  In  the 
second  period  the  value  of  the  goods  was 
2,800,000/.,  leaving  for  wages  and  profits 
1 ,800,000/.  If  the  whole  amount  of  wages 
and  profits  during  the  second  period  be  de- 
ducted from  the  amount  dunng  the  first, 
that  18,  if  we  deduct  4,400,000/.  from 
5,600,000/.,  it  will  be  found  that,  with  the 
advantage  of  the  change  in  the  sugar  duties, 
allowing  a  consumption  of  23^  lb.  of  sugar 
per  head,  the  factory  population,  700,000 
in  number,  while  they  have  gained  68,542/. 
on  the  one  hand,  have  lost  in  wages,  on 
the  other,  no  less  than  1,161,695/.  To 
that  amount  have  you  robbed  the  people  of 
Manchester  by  giving  them  cheap  sugar. 
Now,  here  is  another  equally  significant 
statement  on  the  same  subject,  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  a  very  intelligent  gentle- 


man, Mr.  Bum,  the  author  of  that  va* 
luable  statistical  work,  the  Commercial 
GlancBj  of  which  I  will  give  only  the  results. 
It  is  the  statement  of  the  exports  of  plain 
and  printed  calicoes  to  the  sugar-growing 
countries  during  the  same  period  to  which 
I  have  already  referred.  And  it  appears 
that — while  to  the  British  West  Indies, 
Mauritius,  and  the  three  markets  of  India, 
we  sent  in  the  second  period  of  eighteen 
months,  namely,  the  period  subsequent  to 
the  alteration  in  the  sugar  duties,  more 
than  62,000,000  of  yards  less  of  plain 
calicoes,  and  nearly  33,000,000  of  yards 
less  of  printed  calicoes  than  in  the  first  pe- 
riod of  eighteen  months,  namely,  the  period  ^ 
preceding  the  alteration — our  increase  in  ex- 
ports of  plain  calicoes  to  the  Brazils,  Cuba, 
and  Porto  Rico,  was  only  13,000,000  of 
yards,  while  the  quantity  of  printed  calicoes 
to  these  markets  was  stationary;  so  there 
was  a  total  deficiency  on  all  the  exports  to 
the  sugar-growing  countries  on  these  heads, 
since  the  alteration  of  the  duties,  of 
49,000,000  of  yards.  But  I  shall  be  told 
you  are  speculating  on  the  industry  of  a 
district,  the  prosperity  of  which  depends 
upon  the  supply  of  cotton,  and  that  supply 
during  the  last  year  has  been  of  an  unpre- 
cedented scantiness.  By  no  means  unpre- 
cedented. In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  mean 
to  maintain  that  the  quantity  of  the  cotton 
crop  is  not  an  important  element  in  the 
question.  The  cotton  crop  of  1847  ex- 
ceeds that  of  1839  by  440,000  bales.  It 
was  superior  in  amount,  I  apprehend,  to 
the  crops  of  1841  and  1842.  It  scarcely 
could  be  the  want  of  the  raw  material  that 
arrested  your  manufactures  last  year,  since 
you  yourselves  exported  of  that  raw  ma- 
terial double  the  quantity  to  the  continent 
of  Europe  that  you  did  in  previous  years. 
I  admit,  however,  that  the  price  of  the 
raw  material  is  injuriously  high.  What 
has  occasioned  it  ?  Your  free-trade  legis- 
lation. It  is  the  admission  into  this  country, 
of  slave-grown  sugar,  that  has  given  a  new 
impulse  and  direction  to  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  the  American  planter.  He 
has  transferred  to  the  production  of  sugar 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  capital  and 
labour  that  were  before  employed  in  pro- 
ducing cotton.  Here  is  the  trade  circu- 
lar of  Wylie  and  Egana  of  New  Orleans, 
dated  the  end  of  October,  1846,  three 
months  after  the  admission  into  England 
of  slave-grown  sugar.  It  tells  you  how 
that  alteration  in  our  tariff  has  roused  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  the  American 
planters.     Ninety-four  new  sugar  estates 
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had  been  estabHshed,  and  many  planta- 1 
tions  were  passing  from  cotton  to  sugar.  I 
Yes,  it  is  the  transference  of  American 
capital  to  the  prodaction  of  sogar  that  re-  { 
daces  the   quantity  of  cotton,  and   that 
transference  has  been  occasioned  by  one 
of  the   principal   measures  of  your  new 
commercial  system.     Now,  here  is  a  letter 
from    a   noble   Lord,    for  a   long   time  a 
Member  of  this   House,  and  who  has  a 
personal   experience  of    our  plantations. 
It    is    dated    within    these    three    days. 
Speaking  of  the  planters  of  the  United 
States,  he  says — 

"  They  are  now  withdrawing  the  slares  from 
the  ealtiration  of  cotton,  and  throwing  their  la- 
bour upon  the  sugar  estate! ,  owing  to  the  increase 
of  price  on  sugar.  The  consequence,  and  as 
beckoned  upon,  will  be  the  running  up  the  price 
of  cotton  from  5  cents  to  10  cents  or  eyen  15 


cents  per  pound ;  thus  inereanng  the  ooti  of  die 
raw  matenal  to  our  manufibcturers." 

And  this  leads  us  to  another  of  the  great 
measures  of  the  new  commercial  system, 
and  one  of  those  which  principaDy  led  to 
the  continued  infliction  of  the  income-tax. 
When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  1846 
fully  adopted  the  deleterious  doctrine  of 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  that  if  we 
took  care  of  the  imports  the  exports  would 
take  care  of  themselyes,  he  tried  his  hand 
on  cotton.  He  took  off  the  light  duty  on 
cotton,  and  at  one  blow  depriyed  the  re« 
yenue  of  640,000^  Let  us  see  how  this 
change  benefited  the  country.  The  duty 
was  reduced  on  the  19th  March,  1845. 
The  duty  was  5-16ths  of  a  penny.  The 
price  rose  in  the  first  three  months  4-16ths 
of  a  penny. 


PRICES    OF    COTTON    WOOL    IN    THE    LIVERPOOL    MARKET 

IN  KACH  THREE  MONTHS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TEAB8. 


Periods. 


1843. 


1844. 


1845. 


1846. 


1847. 


1848.< 


First  Three  Months  .. 
Second  Three  Months.. 
Third  Three  Months  .. 
Fourth  Three  Months.. 


First  Three  Months  ... 
Second  Three  Months.., 
Third  Three  Months  ... 
Fourth  Three  Months... 
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d. 
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d. 
41 
4$ 
4| 
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d. 


d.       d. 
4    to5| 
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Thus  when  the  duty  of  5-16ths  of  a 
penny  was  taken  off,  the  price  from  3d, 
to  5id,  mounted  to  6d. ;  that  is  to  say,  in- 
stead of  falling  5-16th8  of  a  penny,  it  im- 
mediately rose  4-16ths  of  a  penny  per  lb. 
While  you  are  suffering  from  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  your  new  system,  you  are  attri- 
buting them  to  other  causes.  You  are  suf- 
fering under  a  grosser  monopoly  than  any 
you  have  destroyed ;  for  a  greater  mono- 
poly than  that  of  the  American  planters 
does  not  exist.  You  talk  of  free  trade.  Here 
is  a  very  recent  City  Article  of  the  Times, 
an  advocate  of  free  trade,  which  has  al- 
ways supported  your  views : — 

"  There  are  very  strong  indications,''  it  is 
said,  "  that  planters  will  use  every  exertion 
to  withhold  their  crops  from  market  much 
longer  this  season  than  ever  before.    The  high 


prices  ruling  during  the  delivery  of  the  last 
two  crops  has  placed  planters  in  an  unusually  io* 
dependent  position,  and  it  now  seems  a  contest 
between  the  consumer  and  producer  as  to  which 
can  wait  the  longest ;  the  former  heretofore  has 
always  prevailed,  but,  if  he  only  knew  it,  the 
latter  has  the  power — he  could,  if  he  would,  liye 
without  his  cotton  crop  longer  than  the  spinner 
could  or  would  without  annihilation  lay  on  his 
oars." 

Of  course  he  could.  You  turned  up 
your  noses  at  East  India  cotton  as  you 
have  done  at  every  thing  colonial  or  impe- 
rial. The  American  planter  commands 
his  price.  His  price  is  factitious;  he  re- 
gulates the  supply,  and  transfers  his  sur- 
plus labour  to  the  production  of  slave-grown 
sugar.  We  are  always  taunted  with  not 
proving  our  case;  but  I  have  taken  you  to 
your  own  district,  and  traced  the  conse. 


*  1848  is  to  March  6. 
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quences  of  two  of  the  great  measures  of 
your  new  commercial  system.  You  say 
they  have  not  had  a  fair  trial.  They  have 
had  a  fair  and  a  full  trial,  and  an  ample 
refutation.  By  removing  the  duty  on  cot- 
ton, you  lost  a  great  hraneh  of  revenue, 
and  produced  financial  embarrassment :  by 
changing  the  sugar  duties,  you  have  pro- 
duced commercial  distress.  Are  these  not 
sufficient?  What  more  do  you  want ?  Do 
you  want  the  Manchester  workhouse  still 
fuller? — the  poor  rates  still  higher?  Do 
you  want  cheaper  sugar  still?  But  though 
in  the  instance  of  the  cotton  duty  we 
have  lost  so  much  revenue  by  the  repre^ 
sentations  of  the  school  of  Manchester 
acting  on  a  nervous  Minister,  we  are  told 
there  is  compensation  for  this  fallacious 
and  pernicious  step,  in.  the  financial  eon- 
sequences  of  the  measure  respecting  the 
sugar  duties  introduced  by  the  present 
Minister  in  1846,  and  which  the  late  Min- 
ister somewhat  grudgingly  supported.  The 
64010001.  per  annum  which  we  have  lost  by 
permitting  free*  imports  of  cotton,  has  been 
gained  by  allowing  free  imports  of  sugar. 
Yes,  but  in  one  of  our  ruined  colonies,  in 
one  single  colony,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
supply  nee*  for  the  support  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  to  make  advances  on  their  coming 
crop,  which  are  estimated  at  not  less  than 
450,000i^.  What  then  becomes  of  the  profit 
to  the  revenue?'  I  say  nothing  of  the 
merchants  in  this  branch  of  commerce, 
who  have  failed  in  consequence  of  your 
legislation  to  the  amount  of  6,000,000 
sterling.  I  cannot  presume  at  this  hour 
to  enter  into  any  other  item  of  the  tariff, 
although  there  are  several  which  might  be 
cited  as  illustrative  of  the  peraicious  ten- 
dency of  our  commercial  system,  and  the 
consequences  of  which,  if  not  so  exten- 
sively disastrous  as  those  to  which  I  have 
referred,  have  yet  proved  economically  as 
false  and  fallacious.  1  might  take  the 
trade  in  timber  for  instance.  At  this 
moment  the  class  of  Baltic  timber  mostly 
used  in  this  country,  which  before  the  late 
Minister  altered  the  tariff  was  selling  in 
bond  at  46«.  6d, ,  is  now  selling  at  59^.  lOdf., 
a  rise  in  price  which  1  do  not  think  the 
most  brilliant  advocate  of  ^e  late  Admin- 
istration will  be  able  to  account  for  by 
the  stimulus  given  to  trado  by  the  altered 
Customs  duty.  1  think  1  have  now  thrown 
some  light  on  the  causes  which  hav«  plun> 
ged  Manchester  into  distress.  1  think  1 
have  brought  facts  to  bear  upon  the  causes 
which  have  produced  such  false  results  in 
that  confiding  and  ill-used  district.  1  think 


1  have  shown  that  those  results  have  sprung 
from  the  operation  of  two  of  the  greatest 
measures  of  the  Manchester  school.  Now, 
in  speaking  of  these  subjects,  it  must  not 
be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  1  mean  to 
visit  upon  the  present  Administration  the 
responsibility  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  surround  them.  1  look  upon  them 
in  the  light  of  the  hero  of  a  Greek  tragedy 
— as  the  victims  of  overpowering  necessity. 
That  necessity,  whether  it  existed  in  the 
shape  of  protection  or  of  free  trade,  could 
not  be  resisted;  Ministers  were  obliged  to 
fulfil  their  destiny.  Neither  am  I  anxious 
to  visit  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  the  moral  responsibility  of  mea- 
sures which  have  proved  so  disastrous. 
The  responsible  parties,  if  they  must  be 
pointed  out,  sit  yonder  [referring  to  the 
free'traders].  As  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  those  parties  will  not  do  if  they  be 
not  checked,  1  tiiink  it  is  important,  after 
the  experience  we  have  had,  that  we  should 
keep  quite  awake  as  to  l^e  measures  which 
they  may  yet  propose*  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  question  is,  what  is  now  to  be 
done?  My  friends  say,  '*  Yes,  it  is  all 
very  well.  We  agree  with  what  you  say, 
that  free  trade  is  a  great  mistake,  and 
the  country  is  on  the  point  of  ruin.  But 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  We  have  a  deficiency 
of  8,000,000^.  to  fight  against;"  the  ex- 
act sum — and  this  is  the  moral  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  right  hon.  Baronet — 
this  is  the  exact  sum  of  which  he  deprived 
the  revenue.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
doings  of  the  great  financial  Minister  who 
boasted  of  lightening  the  springs  of  indus- 
try. Yes,  lightening  the  springs  of  industry. 
But  the  springs  are  broken.  The  machine 
no  longer  operates.  We  are  told  that  the 
disasters  which  have  overtaken  us  are  a 
consequence  of  overtrading.  Now,  nobody 
can  accuse  the  manufacturers  and  spinners 
of  Manchester  of  having  overtraded,  be- 
cause they  have  exported  no  goods,  and 
have  no  stocks  on  hand;  they  have  been 
the  victims  of  a  transatlantic  monopoly, 
and  your  sugar  legislation.  We  are  told, 
however,  that  overtrading  is  the  cause; 
but  nobody  can  tell  us  what  it  is.  1  want  to 
know  before  coming  to  the  ways  and  means 
— I  want  to  know  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Sir  R.  Peel)  how  it  is,  when 
proposing  these  fatal  measures,  which  cut 
off  an  amount  of  revenue  equal  to  the  pre- 
sent deficiency — that  he  always  recom- 
mended his  measures  on  the  ground  that 
they  would  give  an  impetus  to  commerce? 
Why  should  he  have  adopted  such  a  course 
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if  there  wa8  already  a  fatal  tendency  to 
overtrading?  When  he  addressed  the  elec- 
tors of  Tamworth,  he  congratulated  them 
and  himself — them,  that  they  had  him  for 
a  representative;  and  himself,  that  he  had 
heen  ahle  to  lighten  the  springs  of  industry 
and  give  new  wings  to  commerce;  yet  we 
find  him,  not  more  than  six  months  after- 
wards, asserting  that  overtrading  had  been 
the  cause  of  our  commercial  misfortunes.  I 
do  not  believe  that  those  misfortunes  are 
to  be  attributed  to  overtrading.  But  I 
want  to  know  if  they  are,  who  are  respon- 
sible for  it?  Is  it  the  Minister  who 
boasted  of  having  lightened  the  springs 
and  stimulated  the  activity  of  industry  ? 
Or  is  it  those  who  are  the  secret  authors  of 
all  the  mischief,  who  came  to  the  Minister 
and  complained  that  they  were  **  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined**  in  the  exercise  of  their 
manufacturing  and  commercial  industry, 
and  who  told  him  that  all  would  be  right  if 
he  followed  their  advice  and  made  trade 
free.  The  Minister  believed  them.  He 
imbibed  their  opinions.  He  gave  freedom 
io  commerce,  and  I  want  to  know  where  it 
is  ?  Free  she  may  be,  but  she  is  wandering 
about,  and  no  human  being  knows  where  to 
find  her.  Well,  we  have  a  considerable 
deficiency  through  your  new  commercial 
legislation;  and  I  wish  to  state  who  I  think 
the  persons  are  who  ought  to  supply  the 
ways  and  means  for  that  deficiency.  I  think 
the  obligation  of  making  good  what  has 
"been  lost  falls  upon  the  Gentlemen  who 
have  caused  the  mischief.  Now,  the  mis- 
chief— I  will  not  say  the  whole,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  mischief — has  been  oc- 
casioned by  a  work  which  may  be  fairly 
styled  the  greatest  work  of  imagination  of 
the  nineteenth  century — the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Import  Duties  Committee.  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R.  Peel)  will 
come  forward  magnanimously,  and,  instead 
of  saying  that  he  will  never  change  his 
opinion — I  always  thought,  by  the  by, 
that  on  economical  subjects  a  man  might 
be  justified  in  changing  his  opinions — if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  say,  were  to 
come  forward,  and  admit,  for  example, 
that  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years 
had  convinced  him  that  he  was  wrong — 
if  the  noble  Lord  would  come  forward  with 
the  same  candour — and  if  the  school  of 
Manchester  would  come  forward  and  say 
that  they  have  been  ruined  by  their  own 
act — why  then  I  will  agree  to  your  income- 
tax.  But  if  you  obstinately  adhere  to 
your  opinions — if  the  Government  assert 
that    its    commercial    policy   is    perfectly 


right — if  the  Manchester  school  will  ac- 
knowledge no  change  of  opinion,  I  will 
take  your  assertions  as  your  genuine  be- 
lief; and  I  maintain  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity whatever  for  your  income-tax,  and 
that  y(Tu  have  ample  resources  in  the 
alleged  consequences  of  your  enlightened 
legislation.  I  find  these  resources  in  the 
work  I  have  already  referred  to— a  work 
certainly  of  the  highest  authority,  for  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth declared  that  it  was  the  basis  of  his 
financial  legislation.  I  should  first  notice 
the  Gentleman  to  whom  I  have  already 
made  an  allusion,  as  it  would  seem  he 
challenges  me  to  do  so — I  mean  the  hon* 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr. 
M*Gregor).  He  seems  to  think  that  on 
a  previous  occasion  I  grievously  misrepre- 
sented his  opinions.  Now,  all  t^at  I  said 
was  this,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Imports  Committee, 
stated,  in  substance,  that  if  the  com  and 
provision  laws  were  repealed,  it  would  be 
again  equal  to  100,000,000/.  a  year  to  the 
country,  that  is  to  say,  about  2,000,0001. 
a  week.  [Mr.  M*Gregor  :  I  did  not  say 
that.  ]  I  will  tell  you  what  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's words  were.  I  find  at  page  80 
— [Mr.  M*Gregor  rose] — I  hope  the  hon. 
Gentleman  will  not  interrupt  me;  I  shall 
hear  what  he  has  to  say  with  the  greatest 
patience  when  he  addresses  the  House. 
I  can  assure  him  he  shall  not  be  misrepre- 
sented. I  shall  quote  his  own  evidence  as 
reported  by  the  shorthand  writer,  and  cor- 
rected by  the  hon.  Gentleman  himself. 
I  hope  that  will  satisfy  him.  Mr.  M'Gregor 
was  asked — 

"  Taking  the  gross  amount  of  the  revenue  paid 
into  the  Treasury  at  60,000,000/.,  have  you  been 
able  to  form  an  opinion  of  what  proportion  this 
additional  tax  upon  the  food  of  the  country  would 
be?" 

Mr.  M*Gregor  answered — 

"  I  consider  the  taxation  imposed  on  the  coun- 
try by  our  duty  on  corn  and  the  provision  duties 
and  prohibitions  as  far  greater,  probably  much 
more,  than  double  the  amount  of  the  taxation 
paid  to  the  Treasury." 

I  know  the  hon.  Gentleman  said,  the  other 
night,  that  he  included  in  his  estimate 
tea,  tobacco,  and  other  articles;  and  wish- 
ed to  convey  the  idea  that  I  had  given 
too  limited  a  meaning  to  his  expressions. 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  I  cannot 
allow  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  get  off  so 
easily.  He  was  not  content  with  giving 
his  evidence — he  was  not  content  with  his 
five  days'  examination.     The  hon.  Gentle- 
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man  favoured  the  Committee  with  a  tariflP 
of  his  own;  and  that  tariff  was  considered 
so  valuahle  that  it  was  printed  in  the  ap- 
pendix. Now,  80  good  an  opinion  had 
the  hon.  Gentleman  of  the  duties  on  tea 
and  sugar,  that  he  left  them  untouched; 
and,  as  regarded  tobacco,  he  actually 
added  to  the  duty  6d,  per  lb.  So  the 
hon.  Gentleman  cannot  ride  off  on  that 
horse.  I  do  not  wish  by  any  means  to 
misrepresent  him;  and  the  reason  why  I 
have  singled  him  out  is,  that  he  is  one  of 
the  prime  authors  of  those  measures  whose 
effects  and  consequences  we  are  consid- 
ering. Ever  since  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  sitting  in  this  House,  I  have  heard  the 
hon.  Gentleman  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  on  financial  and  trade 
questions.  I  believe  that,  as  an  author, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  is  the  most  voluminous 
in  the  English  language.  If  you  add  the 
works  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  to  those  of 
St.  Bernard,  you  will  scarcely  equal  him  in 
number.  I  have  always  regarded  him  as 
the  writer  who  had  formed  the  statistical 
spirit  of  the  age.  I  have  read  his  works, 
but  I  will  not  say  I  have  risen  from  their 
perusal  **a  wiser  and  a  better,**  though 
perhaps  a  duller  man.  But  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  done  more  than  form  the 
minds  of  Members  of  Parliament — he  has 
actually  formed  the  minds  of  Prime  Minis- 
ters. He  is  confessedly  and  avowedly  the 
author  of  the  fatal  measures  of  1845  and 
1846.  I  certainly  have  not  for  this  state- 
ment the  words  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  re- 
ported by  a  shorthand  writer,  and  corrected 
by  himself;  but  I  have  his  declaration, 
copied  from  his  own  newspaper,  with  the 
attention  of  the  public  called  to  it  in  a  load- 
ing article  written  by  a  pen  with  which  it 
seemed  to  me  I  was  familiar.  I  must  quote 
this  declaration  to  the  House,  because,  if  I 
have  a  weakness  for  anything,  it  is  for 
modest  merit;  and  I  like  no  man  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  fame  which  is  his  due,  even 
though  it  be  for  burning  down  a  temple. 
It  appears  that  when  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  canvassing  the  electors  of  Glasgow, 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Andrew  Gow 
relieved  the  tedium  of  a  public  meeting  of 
the  supporters  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  by 
asking  him  if  he  had  not  prepared  the 
tariff  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ?  It  is  stated  in 
the  report,  that  the  abruptness  of  the  ques- 
tion rather  took  the  meeting  by  surprise, 
and  that  considerable  uproar  occurred, 
which  was  not  allayed  till  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, against  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  meeting,  expressed  his   willingness  to 


answer  the  question,  which  he  did  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  in  office,  and  if 
ho  (Mr.  M'Gregor)  had  been  in  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  no  consideration  would  have  in- 
duced him  to  answer  the  question.  But  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  not  in  power,  and  as  before  com- 
ing to  Glasgow  he  had  resigned  his  connection 
with  the  Board  of  Trade — [The  report  went  on 
to  say  that  this  remark  elicited  tremendous  ap- 
plause, which  lasted  for  several  minutes,  and  pre- 
vented the  completion  of  the  sentence.  Silence 
was  at  length  restored,  and  Mr.  M'Gregor  pro- 
ceeded]— I  say,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  being  out  of 
office,  and  I  no  longer  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  informing  the  Gen- 
tleman who  put  the  question,  and  this  meeting, 
that  I  had  the  honour  of  preparing  the  whole  of 
the  schedules,  the  report,  and  the  resolutions 
which  were  submitted  to  Parliament  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tariff,  and  in  the  arduous  task  I  was 
assisted  by  no  man  but  my  private  secretary,  Mr. 
Lack." 

I  must  own,  that  the  reading  of  this  report 
produced  no  little  impression  on  me;  and  I 
regretted  some  things  which  had  been 
said  in  connexion  with  those  schedules 
and  resolutions,  and  which  originated  in  the 
erroneous  impression  that  the  professed  au- 
thor was  the  real  author,  and  not  merely 
the  organ  of  another.  It  appeared  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  had  not  only  not  been  the  origi- 
nator of  the  new  tariff,  but  that  he  had  not 
in  its  construction  filled  even  as  responsi- 
ble a  position  as  **  ray  private  secretary, 
Mr.  Lack.**  Let  the  honour  of  the  re- 
cent changes  be  attributed  to  their  real 
author.  When  the  hon.  Gentleman  made 
the  statement  which  I  have  just  read,  he, 
perhaps,  thought  this  country  was  in  a 
state  of  great  prosperity;  but  even  now, 
when  its  great  distress  is  rather  more  evi- 
dent, and  when,  instead  of  being  the  great 
first  cause  of  commercial  reform,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  subsided  during  a  late  de- 
bate into  **a  simple  journeyman**  in  the 
affair,  the  real  author  must  not  be  for- 
gotten; and,  suffering  under  this  mourn- 
ful deficit,  I  want  a  portion  of  the 
100,000,000^.  which  he  said  would  be 
gained  by  his  contrivances.  Then  there 
was  another  great  name  always  introduced 
into  discussion  before  the  new  commercial 
system  was  adopted.  It  was  one  of  uni- 
versally acknowledged  weight,  and  exer- 
cised at  the  time  an  irresistible  influence — 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  Deacon  Hume.  This 
eminent  Gentleman,  in  his  estimates,  was 
more  moderate  than  the  Member  for  Glas- 
gow. Mr.  Deacon  Hume  was  asked  by 
the  Imports  Committee — 

**  Did  you  ever  make  a  calculation"  (they  had 
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all  made  calculations)  "  as  to  the  amount  which 
might  be  saved  from  wheat  and  butcher's  meat, 
if  the  existing  landed  monopoly  was  done  away 
with  ?  ** 

He  said   he   had,   and  that   the   amount 

was 

— "  36,000,000^.  per  annum,  which   the   people 

are,  in  fact,  paying  as  completely  out  of  their 

pockets  as   though  that  amount  was    levied  by 

direct  taxation." 

Now  this  is  the  evidence  upon  which  those 
laws  were  passed  which  have  ruined  Lan- 
cashire. But  it  seems,  that  this  estimate 
of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  though  liberal 
enough,  did  not  quite  satisfy  the  Commit- 
tee. There  was  a  murmur  of  disappoint- 
ment; and  one  of  the  Members,  I  appre- 
hend my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Mon- 
trose— always  at  mischief — whipped  Mr. 
Deacon  Hume  up  a  little,  and  after  this 
stimulus  of  cross-examination  by  his  own 
friends,  Mr.  Deacon  Hume  was  brought  to 
admit  that,  one  way  or  other,  the  loss  to 
the  people  from  the  monopoly  in  question 
was  equal  to  the  whole  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try. Now,  I  quote  none  but  the  evidence 
of  persons  who  were  in  important  official 
positions,  or  were  Members  of  this  House, 
because  their  evidence  was  the  basis  of 
legislation,  and  because  they  are  the  per- 
sons to  whom  in  this  moment  of  distress 
we  may  look  for  counsel  and  succour. 
There  is  the  learned  Doctor,  for  example, 
the  Member  for  Bolton.  He  favoured  the 
Committee  with  an  estimate,  too,  of  our 
loss  from  the  corn  monopoly.  A  very  mo- 
derate one — only  11,000,000^  per  annum; 
but  still  even  that  sum  was  an  object  to  a 
ruined  people.  Then,  too,  as  I  returned 
to  the  House  after  dinner,  I  heard  a  voice 
in  distress,  moaning  in  the  wilderness,  for 
it  was  very  thin,  announcing  that  the 
country  was  ruined,  and  that  we  must 
"  nurse  our  resources.'*  It  was  the  Mem- 
ber for  Stirling.  That  Gentleman,  too,  in 
the  then  humbler  position  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Smith,  had  favoured  the  Imports  Duties 
Committee  with  his  valuable  information. 
This  is  his  evidence.  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  corn  laws  were 
a  greater  burden  to  the  people  than  all  the 
State  taxes  together.  Pretty  well !  But 
the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  and  his 
100,000,000^  per  annum  had  spoiled  the 
appetite  of  the  Committee  for  anything  so 
moderate.  The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
took  this  witness  in  hand  too — desired  him 
to  reconsider  his  estimate,  and  state  the 
ground  for  his  opinion.  Upon  which  Mr. 
J.  B.  Smith,  on  reconsideration,  admitted  j 


that  the  loss  could  not  be  less  than 
60,000,0002.  per  annum,  and  might  be 
90,000,0002.  These  are  the  resources,  I 
suppose,  which  he  now  calls  upon  us  to 
**  nurse.**  Ah!  Sir,  it  is  no  laughing 
matter,  when  we  remember  that  the  coun^ 
try  has  been  ruined  by  the  legislation  im« 
polled  by  these  opinions.  And  I  am  not  at 
all  surprised  that  the  noble  Lord,  whom  I 
am  glad  to  see  again,  and  whom,  I  am 
sure,  we  all  hope  for  many  years  to  see 
among  us,  should,  when  he  recollects  that 
he  is  governing  a  country  whose  laws  are 
based  upon  such  evidence,  occasionally  feel 
a  little  indisposed.  This  evidence  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  the  Manchester  confedera* 
tion.  I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  remind  this 
House  of  that  picture  of  the  brilliant  fu- 
ture of  England  which  was  drawn  by  the 
great  leaders  of  that  confederacy.  I 
never  undervalued  the  talents,  the  energy, 
or  the  earnestness  —  I  only  wish  there 
had  been  the  same  talent,  energy,  and 
earnestness  elsewhere  —  of  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  the  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  and  the  Member  for  Manchester. 
These  Gentlemen  may  be  said  to  be  the 
representatives  of  two  great  principles- 
Peace  and  Plenty.  Yes !  Peace  and 
plenty  amid  a  starving  people,  and  with  a 
world  in  arms.  I  must  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  those  Gentlemen,  be«> 
cause  after  all  their  measures  that  have 
blown  up,  all  their  delusions  which  have 
evaporated,  all  the  national  distress  and 
misery  which  they  have  occasioned,  I  find 
those  hon.  Gentlemen,  not  content  with 
what  they  have  done  already,  threatening 
us  with  another  confederation,  and  another 
league.  Now  we  are  told  there  is  to  be 
a  league  for  fiscal  reform.  I  limit  its  ob- 
ject to  what  I  have  heard  proclaimed  in 
this  House.  I  will  not  notice  the  more  de- 
tailed programme  which  met  my  eye  to-day 
in  a  respectable  liberal  paper.  I  see  by 
that,  that  they  do  not  mean  to  limit  their 
efibrts  merely  to  fiscal  reform,  but  to  alter 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  to  obtain  a  better 
representation  of  the  people,  and  a  variety 
of  other  measures,  in  respect  to  which,  if 
I  thought  them  formally  responsible  for 
them,  1  should  have  been  prepared  with  the 
document  to  refer  to.  I  notice,  I  will  not 
call  it  the  threat,  but  the  promise  of  fiscal 
reform.  The  object  of  this  confederation 
is  to  throw  the  taxes  of  this  country  upon 
what,  according  to  the  slang  of  the  day,  is 
called  realised  property,  and  especially  the 
land  of  England.  All  I  want  to  do  is  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  reminding  those 
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Gentlemen  who  are  so  ready  to  throw  the 
burden  of  taxation  on  realised  property, 
and  always  on  the  landed  interest,  that 
by  the  most  authentic  evidence  the  fact  is 
established,  that  the  land  is  held  by 
200,000  proprietors,  who  divide  among 
them  a  rental  of  34,000,0002. ,  leaving 
them,  on  an  average,  1702.  a  year;  and  of 
those  a  great  many  must  have,  of  course, 
much  more  so,  and  a  great  many  must 
have  much  less.  In  fact,  1  believe,  that  if 
the  question  were  examined,  it  will  he 
found  that  the  great  fortunes  are  not 
among  the  landed  proprietors  of  England, 
but  in  other  classes  of  the  community. 
And  when  they  talk  of  throwing  the  burden 
of  taxation  on  that  body,  I  want  to  know 
what  the  statesmen  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, the  yeomen  of  the  south,  and  the  co- 
partners of  Lincolnshire,  who  have  suc- 
ceeded their  fathers  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  are  as  little  competent  to  bear 
exclusive  taxation  as  any  class,  will  say. 
Nor  can  1  believe  it  to  be  at  all  clear,  if  1 
turn  to  the  other  great  branch  of  realised 
property,  that  it  will  be  found  a  mere  aris- 
tocratic element  either.  I  need  not  remind 
the  House  that  at  the  last  payment  of  the 
dividends,  500,000  warrants  were  issued, 
of  which  one-third  were  for  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding 52.;  50,000  warrants  for  sums 
not  exceeding,  and  many  less  than,  102.; 
and  the  very  few  large  sums  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  include  the  invest- 
ments of  banking  and  insurance  com- 
panies, which  is  the  capital  of  this  com- 
mercial world.  Therefore  I  can  fancy  no- 
thing more  fallacious,  nothing  more  delu- 
lusive,  nothing  more  unworthy  of  the 
talents  and  intelligence  of  the  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  than  the  doctrine 
of  exclusive  taxation  on  what  he  calls 
the  realised  property  of  this  country. 
But  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  Sympathy 
for  the  people,  a  deference  to  popular  in- 
terests— a  regard  for  popular  rights  ?  Let 
me  remind  the  House,  not  of  a  chance  ex- 
pression used  in  the  heat  of  debate,  but  of 
an  expression  which  had  been  repeated, 
and  in  cool  blood.  Have  we  not  heard  it 
stated  here,  by  no  less  a  person  than  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester,  that  the 
Gentlemen  opposite  to  me  are  a  middle- 
class  Government — that  they  look  to  the 
middle  class  for  power,  and  the  middle 
class  look  to  them  for  their  advantage.  A 
few  years  ago  was  it  not  held  out  as  the 
greatest  opprobrium  that  the  agricultural 
interest  was  supported  by  class  legislation  ? 
Were  we  not  told  on  every  occasion — on 


every  opportunity — in  every  manner — that 
class  legislation  was  the  great  evil  of  the 
country  ?  But  now  that  they  have  ob- 
tained their  ends — now  that  they  have 
passed  their  measures — now  that  their  beau- 
tiful commercial  system  is  working  its  re- 
sults— now  that  they  think  they  have  con- 
firmed themselves  in  political  authority  and 
parliamentary  power — they  have  the  un- 
blushing front  to  say  the  Government  shall 
be  a  middle-class  Government,  and  shall 
work  solely  for  the  middle  classes.  Sir,  I 
do  not  believe  that  after  all  that  has  occur- 
red. Gentlemen  here  are  so  duU  in  ap- 
prehension, or  so  dead  in  spirit,  that  thej 
will  submit,  without  a  struggle,  to  this. 
No,  Sir,  if  we  have  thought  it  wise  to  ter- 
minate those  commercial  distinctions  which 
are  supposed,  1  think  erroneously,  to  have 
affected  our  social  conditk)n,  it  will  be  but 
a  poor  consolation  for  us  to  discover  that 
the  only  return  we  have  for  a  diminished 
revenue  and  a  declining  commerce,  is  the 
arrogant  authority  of  a  class  who  obtained 
power  by  false  pretences,  and  now,  posses- 
sing it,  attempt  to  exercise  it  merely  for 
their  own  advantage. 

Mr.  W.  GLADSTONE  :  I  wish.  Sir, 
that  1  could  hope,  in  any  degree,  to  sus- 
tain that  lively  interest  with  which  the  re- 
markable speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down  has  been  heard  by 
the  whole  of  this  assembly.  But,  not  at- 
tempting a  display  to  which  I  feel  myself 
entirely  unequal,  1  shall  think  it  my  duty 
to  pass  most  lightly  over  those  matters  of 
a  personal  description  upon  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  chiefly  touched.  I  feel  that 
greater  interests  demand  our  attention.  We 
are  called  upon  to  give  a  vote  in  a  critical 
state  of  the  country  and  of  the  world ;  and 
although  it  may  be  well  in  its  time  and  in  its 
place  to  discuss  the  conduct  of  Administra- 
tions not  now  in  office,  and  to  expose  the 
crude  or  exaggerated  opinions  vented  at 
former  periods  by  different  individuals  who 
could  not  have  been  expected  to  ar- 
rive at  once  at  infallible  truth  upon  so 
complicated  a  subject;  yet,  if  1  understand 
aright  the  character  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  these  are  not  considerations 
which  will  influence  mainly  the  ultimate 
decision  on  this  question.  I  must,  how- 
ever, for  a  moment  refer  to  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  said  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment; and  here  I  would  address  myself  to 
Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House.  Let 
them  observe  what  is  the  policy  which  is 
now  assaulted.  It  is  not  merely  the  policy 
of  1846;  it  is  not  merely  the  repeal  of  the 
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com  laws.  The  very  first  steps  that  you 
took  towards  the  relaxation  of  the  restric- 
tive system,  and  the  very  first  measure 
with  that  object  that  was  adopted,  have 
fallen  under  the  withering  censures,  if  cen- 
sures they  are,  of  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  It  is  true  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  made  a  distinction  between 
1842  and  1845.  In  one  of  his  parenthe- 
ses the  hon.  Gentleman  told  us  that  had 
he  the  time  sufficient  for  such  a  purpose 
he  should  lay  before  the  House  in  detail 
the  consequences — the  fatal  consequences 
— of  the  measure  which  was  adopted  in 
the  year  1842  with  respect  to  the  timber 
duties;  yet  we  heard  him  at  the  same  time 
saying  that  the  measure  of  1842  was  a 
reasonable  measure,  and  had  his  support; 
but  in  1845  he  told  us  that  it  was  essenti- 
ally changed,  and  hence  the  evil  results 
of  which,  according  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, it  had  been  a  most  fruitful  source, 
and  he  opposed  it  then.  In  the  course  of 
his  speech,  the  House  has  heard  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  measure  of  1842  and 
that  of  1845,  and  while  seeking  to  esta- 
blish the  difference  subsisting  between 
them,  he  spoke  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Tamworth  as  having 
adopted  the  doctrine^  of  the  Manchester 
school  of  economy,  whence  issued,  if  we 
are  to  receive  implicitly  the  opinions  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  an  incalculable  amount  of 
suffering  and  disaster  to  the  country. 
Now,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  the 
House  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  satisfactory  and  conclusive  as  to 
the  real  opinions  of  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
I  propose  to  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
two  brief  passages  from  speeches  of  his; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  even  at  this  hour 
of  the  night  you  will  willingly  hear  them, 
when  you  remember  that  they  proceed  not 
from  me  but  from  him.  The  first  of  the 
two  passages  which  I  propose  to  read  is 
.  in  the  following  words  : — 

**  I  believe  that  in  the  general  principles  of  free 
trade  there  is  now  no  difference  of  opinion,  and 
that  all  agree  in  the  general  rule  that  we  should 
purchase  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the 
dearest." 

That  is  something,  I  believe,  like  the 
Manchester  school.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
referred  again  to  the  negotiations  for  com- 
mercial reciprocity  with  foreign  countries, 
in  which  I  told  him  we  had  failed;  but  we 
did  think  the  experiment  should  be  made. 
We  thought  it  well  worth  trying,  and 
worth  all  the  labour  which  it  was  at  all 


probable  that  we  should  be  required  to  be- 
stow upon  it.  We  thought  that  to  en- 
lightened commercial  men  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  would  have  been  acceptable — 
that  to  remove  all  impediments  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  exchanging  the  pro- 
duce of  one  country  for  that  of  another, 
would  have  appeared  a  reasonable  and 
natural  scheme.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
in  those  attempts  we  failed.  For  years  to- 
gether we  laboured  for  their  accomplish- 
ment. But  when  we  came  into  debate 
with  foreigners  of  affluence,  when  we  dis- 
cussed this  question  with  foreign  countries, 
any  attempt  to  impart  to  them  the  views 
which  we  entertained,  placed  us  in  a  hope- 
less position,  and  we  were  therefore  com- 
pelled to  act  for  ourselves;  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  imputes  to 
my  right  hon.  Friend  that  he  acted  solely 
upon  the  Manchester  doctrine,  and  not 
upon  the  opinions  which  my  right  hon. 
Friend  avowed  in  1842,  and  in  the  main- 
tenance of  which  he  had  the  support  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire.  In 
the  course  of  the  commercial  discussions 
my  right  hon.  Friend  said — 

"  We  have  reserved  many  articles  from  imme- 
diate reduction  in  the  hope  that  ere  long  we  may 
attain  that  which  would  be  just  and  beneficial  to 
all,  namely,  increased  facilities  for  our  exports  in 
return.  At  the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  country  to  buy 
cheap  whether  other  countries  will  buy  cheap 
from  us  or  no.  We  have  a  right  to  exhaust  all 
means  to  induce  them  to  do  justice;  but  if  they 
persevere  in  refusing,  the  penalty  is  on  us  if  wo 
do  not  buy  in  the  cheapest  market ;  but  I  believe 
firmly  that  the  example  England  is  now  setting 
will  ultimately  prevail." 

Now,  the  whole  charge  against  my  right 
Friend  is,  that  he  held  language  in  1842 
which  was  not  consistent  with  that  held  by 
him  in  1845.  I  beg  the  House  to  bear  in 
mind  that  both  the  passages  which  I  have 
read  were  delivered  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  in  1842.  In  both  those  passages 
during  that  year,  my  right  hon.  Friend 
plainly  avowed  the  cautious  and  moderate 
opinions  which  at  that  time  received  the 
energetic  and  valuable  support  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  :  surely  at  a 
crisis  like  the  present  we  are  called  upon 
to  give  our  votes  free  from  the  influence  of 
personal  considerations.  I  hesitate  not  to 
affirm  that  public  credit  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  this  question;  our  whole  commercial 
system  is,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  de- 
pendent upon  it.  It  docs  not  merely  affect 
the  profits  of  capital,  but  it  affects  likewise 
the  subsistence  of  the  people,  the  peace 
and  order  of  the  people.     In  times  like  the 
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present  we  ought  to  show  that  all  our 
minds  are  firmly  set  for  peace.  In  a  mo- 
ment like  this,  when  a  revolutionary  panic 
prevails  almost  throughout  the  world — 
when  the  firmest  Throne  in  Europe  has 
heen  shaken  to  its  very  foundations  and 
overturned — when,  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  **  men's  hearts  are  failing  them 
for  fear"-^in  times  like  these,  when  we  are 
called  on  to  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to 
render  men's  minds  steady  in  the  midst 
of  convulsions — in  such  circumstances  we 
are  called  upon  fo  separate  from  a  discus- 
sion such  as  this  every  thing  that  does  not 
hear  essentially  upon  the  measure  in  ques- 
tion. Acting  myself  upon  this  advice,  I 
shall  say,  not  that  we  have  three  courses 
open  to  us,  for  that  phrase  would  probably 
not  be  acceptable  to  the  hon.  Gentleman; 
but,  if  I  must  not  say  three  courses,  I  at 
least  may  affirm,  that  three  plans  are  be- 
fore us.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the 
plan  of  the  noble  Lord,  which  is  supported 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  who  would  give  us 
an  income-tax  for  the  purpose  of  driving  on 
a  particular  system  of  taxation,  not  with 
the  view  of  reducing  the  public  expendi- 
ture, but  with  the  view  of  reimposing  the 
Customs  duties.  Next  we  have  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  concurring  with  the 
noble  Lord  only  on  the  matter  of  the  in- 
come-tax, and  agreeing  to  it  for  one  year, 
in  order  then  to  introduce  and  press  upon 
ithe  Government  such  reductions  as  will 
equalise  the  expenditure  and  income  of  the 
nation;  and,  lastly,  we  have  the  plan  of  the 
Government. '  The  arguments  of  the  noble 
Lord  appear  to  me  to  be  altogether  found- 
ed upon  an  allegation  that  the  system  of 
commercial  legislation  proposed  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  has  been  unsuccessful. 
Now,  we  never  undertook  that  it  should  be 
successful  in  all  its  parts.  Such  are  the 
adverse  allegations,  and  such  is  the  first 
issue  which  the  House  has  to  try;  and  we 
have  been  far  advanced  in  the  trial  of  that 
issue  since  we  have  heard  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Westbury — a  speech  not 
more  to  be  admired  for  its  dispassionate 
tone  than  for  its  enlightened  array  of  facts 
and  arguments;  and  we  also  have  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  in  one  of  his 
most  considerable  efibrts,  opposing  the  hon. 
Member  for  Westbury;  but  in  any  attempt 
of  mine  to  bring  back  the  House  to  the 
true  merits  of  the  question  under  discus- 
sion, I  am  not  only  oppressed  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  subject,  but  bewildered  by 
the  variety  of  topics  which  it  offers  to  view, 
whether  they  relate  to  imports  or  exports, 


or  to  revenue;  but  still,  even  against  these 
disadvantages  I  am  ready  to  abide  by  the 
trial.  Looking,  then,  at  the  reasonable 
expectations  that  might  have  been  enter- 
tained from  my  right  hon.  Friend's  plan  of 
commercial  legislation — not  adopting  the 
views  of  sanguine  or  speculative  men,  but 
confining  ourselves  to  reasonable  expecta- 
tions— I  will  say  that  no  one  ever  pro- 
mised equal  and  uniform  prosperity  from 
the  measures  of  my  right  hon.  Friend. 
We  knew — as  who  did  not? — that  in  com- 
mercial fortunes  there  must  be  an  ebb  and 
flood.  It  was  enough  if  our  proposed  free- 
dom of  trade  was  calculated  to  heighten 
prosperity  and  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  in  the  day  of  affliction.  That, 
at  least,  has  been  effected  by  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  late  Parliament.  I  propose  to 
begin  by  applying  myself  to  two  articles — 
first,  the  timber  duties,  and,  next,  the  du- 
ties on  silk ;  and  I  wish  for  the  present  to 
pass  by  brandy.  I  will  state,  what  indeed 
is  perfectly  clear,  that  when  we  speak  of 
the  alteration  of  the  timber  duties,  essen- 
tially different  questions  are  involved — the 
questions  relating  to  colonial  timber  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  question  relating  to  foreign 
timber.  As  regards  colonial  timber,  it  was 
resolved,  and  I  think  wisely,  to  cease  from, 
treating  that  as  an  article  of  revenue.  It 
was  a  raw  material  produced  in  the  British 
dominions,  competing  with  the  home-grown 
article;  and  the  heavy  sacrifice  of  half  a 
million  of  revenue  was  involved.  This  is 
not  a  case  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  principles  of  free  trade.  But  let  us 
try  the  question  as  regards  foreign  timber. 
On  this  subject  I  will  make  a  very  brief 
comparison,  and  will  deal  with  timber  ex- 
clusively, for,  as  the  mode  of  reckoning 
other  descriptions  of  wood  goods  was  al- 
tered in  1842,  and  a  different  classifica- 
tion adopted,  there  exists  no  accurate 
means  of  comparison  with  respect  to 
them.  What  are  the  tests  of  success  in 
a  question  of  this  kind  ?  If  you  find  a  great 
increase  of  import,  and  a  gain  also  to  the 
revenue,  is  not  that  all  the  success  that 
was  ever  promised?  In  1841,  which  I 
think  the  fairest  year  to  take — for  1842 
was  a  year  of  almost  commercial  collapse 
and  paralysis — there  were  131,000  loads 
of  foreign  timber  imported  into  this  coun- 
try, and  the  revenue  received  thereon  was 
411,0002.,  after  deducting  60,0002.  paid 
on  drawbacks  for  timber  used  in  Comisli 
mines.  With  1841  I  am  not  afraid  to 
compare  the  unfortunate  year  of  1847 — 
though  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fair  compari- 
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son;  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Memher 
for  Somersetshire  justly  ohserved,  in  a 
manner  highly  honourahle  to  his  candour, 
that  it  could  not  he  fairly  alleged  that  these 
measures  which  had  heen  passed  have  yet 
had  an  equitable  trial.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  content  to  take  the  year  1847,  and  to 
try  the  question  by  that  test.  The  duty 
in  the  meantime  had  undergone  an  im- 
mense reduction,  from  the  amount  of 
56s,  6d,  to  the  amount  of  21^.  With  that 
reduced  duty  the  quantity  of  timber  im- 
ported had  increased  from  131,000  loads; 
the  quantity  in  1841  to  437,000  loads;  and 
the  revenue,  whilst  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  duty  had  been  taken  away,  had  entirely 
recovered  itself,  and  had  even  gone  beyond 
the  amount  in  1841,  which  was  411,0002.; 
for  in  1847,  the  revenue  on  account  of  fo- 
reign timber  was  451,0002.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn  seem- 
ed to  think  that,  if  at  the  same  time 
the  foreigner  got  anything,  that  was  a 
sufficient  proof  that  the  measure  had 
failed.  I  cannot  help  observing,  with 
pain,  what  a  false  position  hon.  Gentle- 
tlemen  place  themselves  in  with  reference 
to  the  foreigner,  when  they  take  these  re- 
stricted views.  In  listening  to  such  ob- 
jections, one  would  suppose  that  commerce 
was  but  another  kind  of  war,  and  that 
whenever  the  foreigner  gained  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  loss  and  a  fraud  upon  us. 
But  let  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
King's  Lynn  recollect,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  foreigner,  and  describes  the  extreme 
pain  and  horror  with  which  he  views  the 
foreigner  reaping  any  portion  of  the  profits 
of  this  arrangement,  that  in  three  cases 
out  of  four  the  foreigner  that  he  alludes  to 
is  as  good  an  Englishman  as  himself. 
[Laughter,]  The  noble  Lord  may  laugh, 
but  is  it  not  indisputable  that  the  importa- 
tions from  many  foreign  countries  are  ef- 
fected by  English  capital  and  on  English 
account  ?  I  hope,  therefore,  the  noble 
Lord  will  allow  me  to  administer  to  him 
some  little  consolation,  and  to  assure  him 
that  not  all  of  that  which  he  thinks  passes 
into  the  pockets  of  the  foreigner  is  lost  to 
Englishmen.  I  will  now  refer  to  the  article 
of  silk.  On  this  subject  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  King  s  Lynn  had  made  a 
most  doleful  and  moving  statement.  He 
said  that  a  deputation  from  the  Spitalfields 
weavers  had  called  on  him,  who  stated 
that  in  1836  they  had  14,000  looms  work- 
ing, and  in  1845,  after  their  trade  had  been 
dabbled  with,  only  10,000.  I  will  here  ob- 
serve that  there  is  a  most  unfortunate 


chronological  error  in  this  statement.  The 
noble  Lord  is  totally  wrong  in  saying  that 
the  trade  was  dabbled  with,  to  use  his  ex- 
pression, between  1836  and  1845.  It  was 
not  touched  in  any  important  particular 
until  1846.  But  the  noble  Lord  made  a 
stronger  point,  for  he  went  on  to  say  that 
on  last  Saturday  week  there  were  but 
3,500  looms  in  operation  in  Spitalfields 
and  Bethnal-green.  Of  course  the  mean- 
ing of  this  statement  was,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  measures  which  had  been 
adopted  there  had  been  a  great  decrease  in 
the  silk  trade  in  England.  Now;  I  so  far 
agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
ham as  to  think  that  we  may  refer  to  the 
revenue  as  an  important  test  of  the  opera- 
tion of  these  measures  ;  yet  we  must  not 
make  it  an  exclusive  test,  or  regard  it  as  of 
uniform  and  mathematical  certainty.  We 
must  look  partly  to  the  bearing  of  these 
measures  on  the  revenue,  partly  to  their 
bearing  on  trade,  but  most  of  all  to  their 
bearing  on  the  employment  of  the  people. 
How  does  the  question  stand  with  respect 
to  the  employment  of  the  people  ?  I  will 
endeavour  to  take  a  criterion  which  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn 
will  not  think  unfair;  I  will  take  the  years 
1846  and  1847,  which  are  the  only  two 
years  of  the  reduced  duty,  and  I  will  com- 
pare them  with  the  average  of  the  ten 
years  from  1834  to  1843,  which  I  find 
prmted  in  a  recent  Parliamentary  return. 
Let  the  House  observe  whether  the  figures 
given  by  this  return  do  not  make  out  the 
most  complete  case  on  every  point  for  this 
very  reduction  of  duty,  in  respect  to  the 
silk  trade,  which  has  always  been  chosen 
as  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the  sys- 
tem adopted  of  late  years,  by  those  who 
are  devoted  to  the  restrictive  system  in 
commerce.  The  importation  of  raw  silk 
on  an  average  of  ten  years,  freni  1834  to 
1843,  was  3,742,0001bs.,  and  the  average 
importation  during  the  two  years  of  the 
reduced  duty,  1846-47,  was  4,265,0001bs. 
The  average  importation  of  thrown  silk  for 
the  first  period  was  265,0001bs.,  and  for 
the  latter  371,000lbs.,  being  an  increase 
of  106,000lbs.  The  silk  goods  imported 
on  the  average  of  the  first  period  amounted 
to  219,0001bs.,  and  on  the  average  of  the 
latter  period  to  408,0001bs.,  being  an  in- 
crease of  189,0001bs.  This  last  item  cer- 
tainly shows  that  we  have  imported  more 
foreign  silk  goods  in  the  latter  period  than 
in  the  former  period  on  the  average,  by 
about  200,0001bs. ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  have  imported  630,0001bs.  additional 
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Taw  material  to  work  up  in  our  country,  ad- 
ding 80  much  thereby  to  the  domestic  labour 
of  this  country.  Therefore,  when  the  noble 
Lord  speaks  of  a  diminution  of  the  looms  in 
Spitalnelds,  t^at  may  as  much  be  referable 
to  the  competition  between  Spitalfields  and 
Manchester,  as  to  the  competition  between 
Spitalfields  and  France.  I  touch  upon  these 
points  very  unwillingly,  but  I  shall  not  ad- 
vert to  anything  that  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. Well,  then,  the  revenue  from 
silk  goods  in  the  first  period  of  exclusion 
was  220,0002.  a  year;  while  during  the 
£rst  year  of  reduction  it  was  somewhat 
under  233,000/.  But,  Sir,  the  noble  Lord 
— I  have  done  now  with  figures  of  this 
kind — the  noble  Lord  has  spoken  of  the 
cruel  and  grinding  operation  of  the  mea- 
sures relating  to  timber  on  our  fellow- sub- 
jects in  British  North  America;  and  he 
said,  if  I  understood  him  rightly,  that 
there  had  been  a  ruinous  depression  in  the 
Tslue  of  colonial  timber.  Why,  the  noble 
Lord  must  have  been  grossly  misinformed. 
In  the  first  place,  colonial  timber  has  not 
decreased  in  import,  for  there  are  the  same 
number  of  loads  of  colonial  timber  as  there 
were  in  1840  and  1841.  But  as  to  price, 
I  beg  the  noble  Lord  to  observe  that  the 
long  price — that  is,  the  price  including  the 
duty — has  only  decreased  between  the 
years  1840  and  1848,  by  3«.;  that  is,  from 
95«.  to  925.,  while  the  duty  of  lO^.  6d 
has  been  taken  off.  So  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  this  ruined  colonist,  upon  whose  case 
the  noble  Lord  sought  to  touch  our  sym- 
pathies, is  a  man  now  getting  7$,  more  for 
nis  timber  than  he  got  in  the  year  1840. 
But,  Sir,  discussions  on  these  particular 
articles  are  singularly  wearisome,  and  1 
will  now  point  out,  in  a  very  few  words, 
what  have  been  the  results  to  the  colonies 
of  the  financial  measures  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend.  And,  first,  1  must  say  that  1 
think  it  is  due  from  all  those  who  were 
Members  of  the  Government  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  to  retain  a  lively  sense  of  gra- 
titude to  those  who  supported  them  during 
the  years  1842  and  1845,  and  to  prove  on 
their  behalf,  against  the  noble  Lord  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire^ 
to  prove  on  behalf  of  the  noble  Lord  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  against  them- 
selves, that  they  were  right  in  the  support 
they  gave  to  those  measures,  and  that  thev 
are  only  wrong  in  the  vituperation  which 
they  now  cast  upon  them.  From  the  year 
1842  to  the  year  1844,  in  round  numbers, 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  taxes  were  re- 
pealed; and  half  a  million — I  do  not  now 


speak  of  the  income-tax — were  imposed; 
so  that  there  was  a  balance  of  reduction  of 
nearly  two  millions — namely,  1,963,000/. 
Now,  let  the  Committee  compare  the  pro- 
gress the  revenue  of  the  country  had  made 
in  those  three  years  between  1841  and 
1844.  It  was  a  very  short  period  for  any 
deficiency  to  be  filled  up;  but  my  right 
hon.  Friend  was  bold  enough  to  say,  that 
probably  in  ^ve  years,  possibly  in  three 
years,  after  we  granted  the  income-tax, 
such  would  be  the  relief  to  the  springs  of 
industry — a  phrase  that  I  am  not  even 
now  afraid  to  refer  to— that  you  would 
find  that  the  reviving  trade  and  industry 
of  the  country  would  replace  nearly  the 
whole  amount  derived  from  the  income- 
tax.  Now,  two  millions  of  Customs  duties 
were  repealed  in  1842  and  1844.  In  the 
year  1844  the  whole  amount  of  Customs- 
duties  removed  since  the  year  1841  was 
7,600,000/.  I  ask  you  whether  that  is 
success,  or  whether  that  is  failure  ?  But  I 
have  spoken  only  of  Customs  duties,  and  I 
will  now  speak  of  the  revenue  at  large;  and 
I  say  this — that  in  the  year  1 844  you  ac- 
tually had,  by  the  revival  of  trade,  and  by 
its  action  on  the  revenue — not  in  the  Cus- 
toms alone,  but  on  all  branches — ^you  had 
recovered  the  whole  of  the  income-tax. 
Your  revenue  in  the  year  1844,  deduct- 
ing the  income-tax,  was  48,427,000/. 
and  your  expenditure  was  but  48,500,000/. ; 
so  that  with  the  exception  of  a  trifling 
sum  of  about  80,000/.,  you  had,  be- 
tween the  years  1842  and  1844,  under  the 
influence  of  these  disastrous  measures,  re- 
covered the  whole  amount  of  taxation  which 
the  country  consented  to  bear  in  the  form 
of  an  income-tax.  Well  then,  Sir,  how 
does  the  case  stand  in  the  year  1845,  in 
the  false  glow  of  these  principles  ?  I  have 
shown  pretty  effectually  that  these  false 
principles  came  in  the  year  1842;  and  I  do 
not  now  speak  of  the  measures  of  1846, 
but  of  the  measures  of  1845,  which  were 
simply  an  extended  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  measures  of  1842  had 
been  founded.  What  was  the  state  of  the 
revenue  in  1846,  after  the  immense  reduc- 
tion of  1 845,  only  the  first  year  after  those 
reductions  were  effected  ?  Why,  Sir,  it  has 
been  shown  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  in  another  form, 
that  the  revenue  of  1846,  without  the  in- 
come-tax, only  fell  short  of  the  revenue 
of  1844  by  the  small  sum  of  363,000(.. 
and  in  the  mean  time  you  had  reduced 
7,600,000/.  of  taxation;  and  when  the 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  talks 
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of  our  having  cut  off  eight  millions  from 
the  revenue,  I  only  wish  he  would  wind  up 
the  sentence  hy  saying  that  we  had  also 
added  8,000,0002.  to  the  revenue,  hy  the 
operation  of  these  commercial  measures. 
Well,  Sir,  now  with  regard  to  the  year 
1847,  I  must  not,  I  am  afraid,  push  this 
suhject  further;  hut  I  will  say  this,  that 
even  in  the  year  1847,  disastrous  as  that 
year  was,  and  I  do  not  shrink  from  trying 
the  case  hy  that  year — even  in  the  year 
1^47 — I  give  you  these  facts  without  giving 
you  the  figures  on  which  they  are  hased — 
if  you  compare  the  Customs  and  Excise  in 
the  disastrous  year  of  1847  with  what  they 
were  in  the  year  1841,  before  the  changes 
began,  you  will  find  that  out  of  the 
7,500,000Z.  of  taxation  that  were  repealed 
— even  in  1847  five  millions  and  a  half  had 
-been  replaced,  or  somewhat  more  than  the 
whole  amount  of  the  income-tax.  So  that 
even  with  this  tax — even  with  a  double 
famine  to  assist  you,  for  you  are  not  con- 
tent with  the  famine  in  corn,  but  you  must 
likewise  have  the  aid  of  the  famine  in 
cotton  to  make  out  your  argument — even 
with  that  double  famine,  the  one  affecting 
the  first  article  of  the  subsistence  of  the 
people,  and  the  other  affecting  perhaps  the 
first  article  of  their  employment — even  in 
that  disastrous  year,  and  with  the  broken 
springs  of  industry,  you  have  paid  to  the 
Customs  and  Excise,  by  the  earnings  of 
the  labour  of  the  country,  which  really 
sustains  that  revenue,  ^ve  millions  and  a 
half  more  than  you  paid  in  the  year  1841, 
before  the  false  principles  were  heard  of, 
and  before  any  of  those  changes  had  taken 
place.  Well,  Sir,  what  shall  I  say  to  the 
non.  Gentleman  ?  1  am  in  a  dilemma,  for 
I  have  made  a  promise  not  to  touch  figures 
at  great  length,  yet  is  it  difficult  for  me  not 
to  do  so,  because  the  hon.  Gentleman  has 
really  founded  a  large  part  of  his  argu- 
ment— the  whole  of  his  argument  respect- 
ing cotton,  1  think,  resting  upon  a  misap- 
prehension with  regard  to  the  state  of  sup- 
plies. He  shows  a  very  considerable  de- 
crease, from  various  causes,  in  the  export 
of  cotton  manufacture,  and  he  further  jus- 
tifies himself  for  the  approbation  with 
which  we  met  the  extraordinary  proposal 
to  replace  the  tax  on  the  cotton  of  Ame- 
rica, because  the  removal  did  no  good. 
How  does  he  show  that  it  did  no  good  ? 
Why,  he  does  it  by  showing  that  the  re- 
moval which  took  place  in  1845  had  caused 
the  price  of  cotton  to  rise  so  much  as  to 
cover  the  difference  in  the  duty.  He  says 
that  this  removal  did  no  good,  because  in 


October,  1845,  the  British  merchant  did 
not  pay  so  much  for  his  cotton.  Now,  I 
put  it  to  him  as  a  reasonable  and  intelli- 
gent man,  did  the  British  merchant  pay 
the  American  merchant,  as  \he  buyers  of 
other  countries  ?  Did  he  or  did  he  not  ? 
If  he  did — the  hon.  Gentleman  will  not 
give  me  an  answer,  and  we  know  what 
that  means — if  he  did,  then  it  is  perfectly 
plain  that  the  British  merchant  bought  like 
any  other  buyer,  and  therefore  if  he  had 
had  anything  of  duty  to  pay,  the  price  of 
the  cotton  would  have  been  enhanced  by 
so  much;  and  under  these  circumstances  I 
beg  the  hon.  Gentleman,  when  next  he  re- 
turns to  the  subject,  as  no  doubt  he  will 
return  to  it,  will  show  that,  in  the  month 
of  October,  the  British  merchant  derived 
no  benefit  from  the  repeal  of  the  cotton 
duty.  I  claim  the  vote  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Buckinghamshire,  because  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said  he  was  horrified  at  the 
idea  of  reimposing  the  duty  on  cotton,  un- 
less from  the  repeal  could  be  demonstrated 
that  the  British  merchant  and  manufac- 
turer had  derived  no  benefit  whatever. 
Sir,  with  regard  to  the  export  of  manufac- 
tures, I  do  not  flinch  from  the  contest.  If 
you  compare  the  exports  of  last  year — I 
will  not  read  the  figures — if  you  compare 
the  exports  for  the  average  of  the  four 
years  ending  the  preceding,  you  will  find, 
notwithstanding  the  com  and  cotton  famine, 
that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  average  to 
increase.  Now,  Sir,  there  is  one  fact  con- 
nected with  the  cotton  trade  which  it  is 
impossible  to  overlook,  and  that  is,  that 
one-third  of  the  importation  of  cotton  in 
1846,  namely,  the  crop  of  1845,  had  fallen 
off.  Why,  it  was  a  matter  of  course,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  that  you  must 
have  a  great  increase  in  price,  and  conse- 
quently a  decrease  in  the  exports.  Now, 
I  put  it  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  show,  if 
he  will  allow  me  to  remove  the  single  ar- 
ticle of  cotton  yarn  from  the  exports  of 
1847 — the  time  of  the  cotton  famine,  as  it 
has  been  expressively  called — I  put  it  to 
him  to  show  what  were  the  results  of  our 
disastrous  experiments.  Why,  it  was  this, 
that  although  the  year  1846  was  a  year 
of  enormous  trade,  yet,  if  you  remove  the 
single  article  of  cotton  yarn,  there  is  posi- 
tively an  increase  in  the  year  1847  as 
compared  with  1846,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  16,950,000Z.  Now,  Sir,  I  hope  I 
have  shown  the  Committee,  that  if  I  re- 
frain from  giving  them  more  figures  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  night,  it  is  merely  out  of 
respect  to  them,  and  a  consciousness  of 
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my  own  deficiency,  and  not  from  any  dis- 
inclination or  fear  to  sift  to  the  bottom  any 
one  subject  of  this  troublesome  case.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  shackle  industry.  We 
are  not  to  go  back  to  a  principle  which  I 
hoped  had  been  long  since  given  up  by 
every  one — I  mean  the  principle  of  taxa- 
tion of  raw  material.  But  I  observe  an 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  King's  Lynn  to  make  a 
retrograde  movement.  When  the  question 
was  formerly  before  the  House,  the  noble 
Lord  was  willing  that  a  duty  of  5  per  cent 
on  the  raw  material  should  be  imposed; 
but  he  now  proposes  to  saddle  raw  mate- 
rial brought  from  abroad  with  a  duty  of 
from  10  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  I 
will  not  follow  the  noble  Lord  through  his 
details.  I  am  contented  with  comparing 
his  charges  with  the  charges  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  I  will  not  go  into  the 
question  of  sugar.  But  I  now  come  to  a 
point  which  1  confess  affected  me  with  a 
good  deal  of  surprise  in  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire. Whilst  he  was  delivering  that 
speech  I  bethought  myself  of  and  specu- 
lated upon  the  question,  *'  How  will  he 
connect  this  reasoning  with  the  vote  he  is 
preparing  to  give  upon  the  question  ?"  At 
fast  he  came  to  the  link  of  connexion.  He 
said,  *•  Give  up  free  trade  and  I  will  give 
you  the  income-tax.  But  if  you  will  have 
free  trade,  'you  must  not  have  the  income- 
tax."  And  that  was  the  only  reference 
which  he  made  to  the  vote  he  was  about 
to  give  in  the  whole  course  of  his  speech. 
But  1  should  not  object  to  his  giving  his 
reason  for  his  vote  in  a  single  sentence,  if 
the  reason  were  at  all  tenable  or  con- 
sistent. But  is  this  an  argument  for  a 
distinguished  G^tlcman  such  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  to  give  ? 
Why,  Sir,  his  premises  ought  to  have 
brought  him  to  an  exactly  opposite  con- 
clusion. He  has  a  duty,  to  maintain  pub- 
lic credit,  totally  independent  of  the  freaks 
or  vagaries,  if  he  likes  to  call  them  so, 
of  other  Gentlemen.  If  free  trade  has 
broken  the  springs  of  industry,  and  cut 
off  8,000,000/.  from  the  revenue,  it  is 
not  the  less,  it  is  the  more,  necessary  for 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  vote  the  income-tax. 
I  put  this  without  asking  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  go  beyond  a  single  sentence  in 
giving  the  reason  for  his  vote  out  of  a 
speech  of  two  hours*  duration.  He  will 
find  that  he  has  founded  his  determination 
upon  reasons  which  should  have  led  him  to 
a  directly  opposite  conclusion.  Now  with 
VOL.XCVII.    {JX) 


respect  to  the  vote  he  is  going  to  give. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  says  he 
will  vote  for  the  income-tax  for  one  year; 
and  in  the  course  of  that  year  he  will 
make  reductions  so  extreme  in  the  scale  of 
expenditure,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
you  will  be  able  to  do  without  the  income- 
tax  altogether.  Now,  what  are  the  esti- 
mates of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Montrose  ?  He  has  not  given  us  his 
figures.  But  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  with- 
out having  his  statement  before  me,  he 
ought  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  course  of 
the  twelve  months  of  not  less  than  from 
8,000,000^  to  10,000,000Z.  I  will  not 
speak  slightly  of  reduction  or  retrench- 
ment. I  will  say  on  general  principles 
that  a  great  country  lik«  this  ought  peri- 
odically— whether  every  eight  years  or  ten 
years  I  will  not  say — but  it  ought  periodi- 
cally to  have  a  thorough  and  searching  re- 
vision of  its  public  expenditure — such  a 
revision  as  took  place  about  fifteen  years 
ago.  And  I  think  that,  on  general  prin- 
ciples, it  is  high  time  we  should  revise  the 
entire  system  of  expenditure.  I  say  this 
entirely  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  an  extraordinary  increase  on  the 
subject  of  our  finances  —  an  increase 
amounting  to  nearly  7,000,000Z.  in  our 
expenditure  since  the  year  1835,  and  to 
4,500,000Z.  since  the  year  1844,  on  the 
items  of  Navy  and  Ordnance — amount- 
ing to  2,850,000/.  since  1845 ;  and  to 
1,638,000/.  since  1846.  This  increase 
affords  in  itself  a  strong  primd  facie  case 
for  revision,  and  that,  too,  without  dimin- 
ishing the  effective  means  of  defence, 
which  I  presume  you  would  not  at  present 
dare  to  diminish.  But  without  doing  so, 
you  might  effect  a  considerable  saving. 
But  I  think  our  own  consciences  might  tell 
us,  that,  not  eutering  into  the  share  which 
may  fall  to  the  Government  of  the  blame, 
nor  entering  into  that  which  may  fall  upon 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  merely  re- 
garding the  miscellaneous  estimates  of  the 
country,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  but  on  that  of 
every  one  else  who  has  had  a  voice  in  the 
matter,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
laxity  in  the  matter  of  expenditure.  There 
is  always  a  tide  setting  against  the  public 
money.  Every  hon.  and  right  hon,  Gen- 
tleman has  a  predilection  for  some  one 
subject  which  sways  one  very  much,  ano- 
ther very  little.  But  the  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  such  predilections  shows 
the  necessity  for  instituting  searching  in- 
vestigations  periodically.      And  although 
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I  should  not  say  anything  against  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  I  must  admit  that  I  was 
very  much  dissatisfied  with  his  expression 
on  the  subject  of  the  possible  reductions. 
I  thought  he  was  not  sanguine  enough  as 
to  the  possibility  of  effecting  reductions; 
and  he  spoke  of  several  articles  which  he 
seemed  to  tbink  were  not  subjects  for  re- 
duction or  revision,  but  which,  I  tbink,  are. 
He  seemed  to  think,  for  instance,  that  all 
the  charges  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund 
were  matters  which  should  be  exempted 
from  revision.  Now,  the  reason  of  his  so 
treating  those  charges  I  believe  to  be  that 
when  matters  are  once  made  chargeable 
upon  the  Consohdated  Fund,  all  the  parties 
connected  with  ii  feel,  so  to  speak,  landed, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  further  scrutiny. 
They  think  they  are  placed  under  cover  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  Now  I  think  as 
regards  those  charges  which  are  placed 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  tbe  presump- 
tion is,  that  they  require  a  strict  revision 
quite  as  much  as  those  charges  which 
have  to  come  under  our  view  from  year  to 
year.  I  think  also  that  the  charges  for 
collecting  the  public  revenue  should  be 
revised.  I  am  told  I  misunderstood 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  But  when 
he  spoke  of  those  things  upon  which 
reductions  might  be  effected,  he  men- 
tioned the  Miscellaneous  Estimates,  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  charges  for  the  ineffective 
portions  of  the  forces;  and  I  think  he 
spoke  of  18,000,000^.  being  the  total 
sum  on  which  we  should  have  to  work. 
Now,  from  those  other  subjects  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  may  be  added  a  sum  of 
pretty  nearly  5,000,000?.,  or  nearly 
23,000,000?.,  and  giving,  with  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  charges,  not  short  of 
30,000,000?.,  as  a  basis  on  which  to 
found  your  proceedings  in  reduction.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  believes,  that 
out  of  that  you  can  save  8,000,000?.  to 
10,000,000?.  in  the  course  of  the  next 
twelve  months.  But  you  ought  to  remem- 
ber, that  in  the  next  year  you  will  have  a 
deficiency  of  4,000,000?.  according  to  the 
estimate  :  that  is  to  say,  nearly  3,000,000?., 
besides  the  1,100,000?.  for  theCaffre  war. 
But  besides  that,  4,000,000?.  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  you  will,  I  am  afraid,  have  new 
charges  to  pay  for  that  Caffre  war  next 
Session.  And  then  that  mysterious  vote 
'*  the  Navy  excess**  may  again  appear. 
But  besides  that  4,000,000?.  or  5,000,000?. 
of  deficiency,  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 


trose proposes  to  add  5,000,000?.  more  by 
the  reduction  of  the  income-tax.  Now,  ici 
it  consistent  with  common  prudence  in  the 
present  state  of  public  afiairs  to  place  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  public  means  at  tho 
hazard  of  all  contingencies  which  may  in-> 
tervene  between  this  time  and  that  ?  This 
appeal  is  one  which  I  think  may  be  made 
with  justice  to  the  representatives  of  the 
most  popular  constituencies.  It  amounts 
to  this,  that  no  retrenchment  which  may  or 
can  be  effected  can  possibly  compensate 
for  the  effects  of  tampering  with  the  pub* 
lie  credit.  Now,  Sir,  does  this  Motioa 
touch  the  public  credit  or  not  ?  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sup- 
port the  Motion  have  the  slightest  inten* 
tion  of  endangering  the  public  faith*  Far 
from  me  to  propagate  such  a  notion.  I 
only  propound  an  opmion,  but  1  do  so  with 
considerable  firmness.  My  belief  is,  that 
though  hon.  Gentlemen  do  not  intend  it, 
the  Motion  they  make  will  shake  the  pub- 
lic confidence.  If  it  were  to  go  forth — ^but 
I  am  well  persuaded  that  it  will  not,  I  onlj 
put  it  for  the  sake  of  argument — but  I  ask 
if  it  were  to  go  forth  to-morrow,  that  this 
House  of  Commons  had  adopted  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  what 
answer,  I  ask,  would  that  barometer  of 
the  feelings  of  the  country — the  Stock  Ex- 
change of  to-morrow — make  with  respect 
to  the  effect  of  such  a  Motion.  I  venture 
to  form  an  opinion — I  think  a  legitimate 
one — that  if  you  were  to  vote  to-night, 
with  a  deficiency  of  4,000,000?.  or 
5,000,000?.  in  the  public  expenditure, 
not  for  any  proposal  to  supply  it,  but  for  a 
Motion  that  at  the  end  of  twelve  months 
you  will  not  continue  the  income-tax,  pro- 
ducing 5,500,000?. — I  am  of  opinion  ths^t 
if  you  were  to  do  this,  thd  confidence  of  the 
public  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature,  at 
least  with  regard  to  financial  matters, 
would  be  very  seriously  shaken.  I  could 
have  made  an  appeal  with  some  confidence 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  holding  ex- 
treme popular  opinions;  but  I  confess  that 
it  is  with  great  astonishment  that  I  feel  I 
have  also  to  appeal  to  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  of  whom  —  to 
whatever  extent  I  may  differ  from  their 
views  on  some  matters  of  legislation  —  I 
think  I  may  say  that  it  will  be  accorded 
to  them  that  as  a  party  they  have  at  all 
times  shown  a  disposition  to  adopt  every 
measure  that  tended  to  keep  the  public 
credit  in  the  most  stable  condition.  I  will 
not  go  into  a  discussion  at  length  on  any 
matters  relating  to  the  large  question  of  a 
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rednotion  of  expenditure  in  connexion 
with  our  colonial  policy.  I  shall  only 
saj,  that  we  must  in  a  very  short  time 
make  a  large  reduction  in  the  expenditure 
on  account  of  the  colonies.  One  of  the 
main  reasons  which  I  see  for  placing  the 
affairs  of  the  colonies,  when  they  have 
reached  any  tolerable  state  of  security, 
and  when  no  seriously  disturbing  cir- 
oumstances  exist,  in  the  hands,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  of  the  colonists  them- 
selves is,  that  it  makes  the  colonists  re- 
sponsible in  a  greater  degree  than  they 
now  are  for  the  expenses  of  these  portions 
of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  as  I  know 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  that,  unless  we 
make  a  frank  recognition  of  their  rights — 
entrusting  to  their  own  hands  the  decision 
on  all  matters  connected  with  their  local 
affairs.  It  is  extraordinary  to  see  the  ex- 
tent to  which  we  have  altered  the  basis  of 
our  old  colonial  system.  That  system  was 
framed  mainly  with  a  view  to  a  monopoly 
of  markets.  That  has  been  abandoned; 
but  it  was  also  framed  with  a  view  to  en- 
able the  colonists  to  attend  to  their  own 
affairs.  I  think  you  were  quite  right  to 
abandon  the  monopoly;  but  I  think  also 
that  circumstances  obliged  you  to  take 
into  your  own  hands  in  this  country  too 
much  of  the  business  of  places  situated  in 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world;  and  I 
think  that  it  would  be  well  to  leave  to  the 
colonists,  wherever  practicable,  a  very 
large  power  indeed  over  the  regulatipn  of 
then*  own  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
impose  upon  them  the  obligation  of  con* 
tributing  to  the  defences  of  that  portion  of 
the  empire  to  which  they  belong.  I  have 
detained  the  Committee  very  long,  and  I 
feel  sincerely  indebted  to  them  for  their 
great  patience  in  listening  to  me  at  such 
length  at  this  late  hour.  I  shall  cease  to 
address  you  without  the  slightest  appre- 
hension as  to  the  result  of  this  debate.  I 
am  perfectly  confident  that  the  vote  which 
we  are  about  to  give  will  be  accorded  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  without  any 
regard  to  party  feelings  or  considerations. 
They  are  entitled  to  our  support,  especially 
at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present;  but  they 
are  entitled  at  all  times  to  claim  the  aid  of 
the  House  in  their  honest  endeavours  to 
maintain  the  finances  of  the  country.  I 
am  confident  that  what  they  are  now  ask- 
ing for  is  not  an  excessive  or  unreasonable 
demand,  though  I  feel  that  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable unless  accompanied  by  a  most 
searching  revision  of  the  public  expenditure, 
with  a  view  to  a  considerable  reduction  of 


its  scale  within  the  next  few  years.  But 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  you  are  not  now 
proposing  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of 
the  year  within  the  year.  You  are,  without 
disparagement,  submitting  to  circumstances 
which  require  you  to  tolerate  the  great 
evil  of  deficiency  for  two  years  successively, 
perhaps  I  should  say  three  years — and 
that  too  in  a  time  of  peace.  You  are 
abandoning  the  intention  which  you  enter- 
tained last  year,  when  you  seemed  to  think 
that  you  could  this  year  begin  to  liquidate 
the  large  loan  which  was  raised  in  addition 
to  the  capital  of  the  public  debt.  You  are 
throwing  over  that-— you  are  consenting  to 
go  on  with  a  deficiency  in  your  exchequer 
— you  are  not  pursuing  altogether  that 
high  and  masculine  duty,  which,  unless 
under  overruling  necessity,  it  is  most  de- 
sirable to  adhere  to.  The  very  least 
amount  that  can  maintain  the  public  busi- 
ness, the  very  minimum  of  revenue,  is  all 
you  now  ask;  and  I  am  sure  this  House  of 
Commons  will  prove  itself  to  be  worthy  of 
the  Parliaments  which  preceded  it — worthy 
of  the  Sovereign  which  it  has  been  callea 
to  advise — and  worthy  of  the  people  which 
it  has  been  chosen  to  represent — by  sus- 
taining this  nation  and  enabling  it  to  stand 
firm  in  the  midst  of  the  convulsions  that 
shake  European  society — by  doing  all  that 
pertains  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing social  order,  the  stability  of  trade,  and 
the  means  of  public  employment;  and  by 
discharging  our  own  consciences,  on  our 
own  part,  under  the  difficult  circumstances 
of  the  crisis,  in  the  perfect  trust  that  if  we 
set  a  good  example  to  the  nation — for 
whose  interest  we  are  appointed  to  consult 
— they,  too,  will  stand  firm,  as  they  have 
done  in  other  times  of  almost  desperate 
emergency;  and  that  through  their  good 
sense,  their  moderation,  and  their  attach- 
ment to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  we 
shall  see  these  institutions  still  exist,  a 
blessing  and  a  benefit  to  posterity,  what- 
ever alarms  and  whatever  misfortunes  may 
unfortunately  befall  other  portions  of  civil- 
ised Europe. 

Debate    adjourned.      House    resumed. 
Committee  to  sit  again. 

House     adjourned    at    half-past     One 
o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  March  13,  1848. 

Mtmutis.]    Pubuc  Bills.— Passengen. 

PrriTioMS  PRRSBNTBO.  From  Ruan,  Penley,  and  New- 
town, against  the  Admiision  of  Jewi  into  Parliament. 
—From  Glaagow,  bwI  sererai  other  Plaoea  in  Sootfaud, 
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againat  the  Diplomatic  Relations,  Court  of  Rome,  BilU— 
From  Kilnish,  and  several  other  Places  in  Ireland, 
against  the  Present  System  of  National  Education  in 
that  Country.  —  From  Master  Mariners  and  Seamen  of 
South  Shields,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Policy  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws  before  any  Alteration  is  made  in  them.— From 
Glen  Columbkill,  for  the  Imposition  of  the  Severest 
Penalties  on  all  Roman  Catholic  Priests  who  shall  De- 
nounce Persons  from  the  Altar.— From  several  Members 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Manchester 
Unity,  for  the  Extension  of  tlie  Provisions  of  the  Benefit 
Societies  Act  to  that  Order.— From  Ayr,  for  a  further 
Revision  of  the  Currency  Laws. 

DEATH  OF  MR.  CURREY,  ASSISTANT 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  observed, 
that  he  was  that  day  to  have  announced 
to  the  House  that  Her  Majesty  had  been 
pleased  to  appoint  Benjamin  Currey,  Esq. 
to  the  office  bf  Clerk  Assistant  of  the  Par- 
liaments, vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Birch.  Their  Lordships  were  aware  of 
the  melancholy  event  which  hatl  occurred 
that  morning  to  absolve  him  from  that 
gratifying  duty,  and  to  deprive  them  of 
the  services  of  an  able  and  excellent  ser- 
vant. His  experience  had  proved  to  him 
that  Mr.  Currey  would  have  been  in  all 
respects  peculiarly  well  qualified  for  the 
situation  to  which  he  had  just  been  nomi- 
nated. He  was  admirably  informed  as  to 
the  mode  of  the  proceedings  in  that  House, 
and  possessed  an  amount  of  zeal  and  intel- 
ligence which  it  was  not  likely  would  ever 
be  exceeded.  There  would  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  providing  for  the  service  of  the 
House.  He  was  informed  that  Mr.  Currey 
having  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Clerk 
Assistant,  Mr.  Rose  would  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  have  succeeded  to  the  sec- 
ond place,  and  Mr.  Leonard  Edmunds  to 
the  third.  At  present  there  was  great 
want  of  assistance;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  melancholy  event  of  that  morning,  it 
would  provide  for  the  immediate  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  offi- 
cers of  the  House,  that  the  two  appoint- 
ments should  be  confirmed,  leaving,  of 
course,  the  first  appointment  open  until  the 
pleasure  of  Her  Majesty  should  be  ascer- 
tained on  the  subject.  He  had  now  to 
state,  for  the  information  of  their  Lord- 
ships, that,  by  virtue  of  a  power  legally 
vested  in  him  as  Lord  Chancellor  by  the 
Statute  5th  Geo.  IV.  cap.  82,  sec.  84, 
he  had  appointed  William  Rose,  Esq.  to  be 
Additional  Clerk  Assistant,  in  the  room  of 
Benjamin  Currey,  Esq.;  and  also  that  by 
virtue  of  the  same  authority,  he  had  ap- 
pointed Leonard  Edmunds,  Esq.  to  be 
Reading  Clerk  and  Clerk  of  Outdoor  Com- 
mittees, in  the  room   of  William  Rose, 


Esq.  Those  appointments  were  vested  in 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  hut  were  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  House;  and  he  accor- 
dingly begged  leave  to  move  that  they  be 
severally  so  approved. 

The  Earl  of  DEVON  bore  testimony 
to  the  great  merits  of  the  lamented  gentle- 
man whose  loss  they  all  so  much  deplored. 
He  had  sat  by  his  side  for  nine  yeai"s,  and 
never  knew  a  man  who  possessed  qualities 
better  calculated  to  endear  him  to  those 
who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance. 

Motions  agreed  to. 

IRISH  POOR  LAW. 

The  Earl  of  LUCAN  said,  he  rose  to 
advert  to  the  subject  of  the  rating  of  les- 
sors under  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Act.  The 
noble  Lord  was  understood  to  complain  of 
a  clause  in  that  Act,  which,  he  contended, 
operated  oppressively  and  unjustly  upon 
lessors.  He  concluded  with  moving  for  an 
account  of  the  salaries  of  the  poor-law  offi- 
cers in  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Poor  Law  Act  dealt  as 
fairly  by  lessors  as  it  did  by  any  other 
class  of  persons  liable  to  pay  rates  for  the 
support  of  the  poor. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  could 
not  see  that  in  such  circumstances  as  those 
to  which  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Lu- 
can)  alluded,  the  poor-law  authorities  had 
any  alternative  but  to  act  as  they  did.  If 
the  noble  Earl,  as  a  party  rated,  felt  him- 
self aggrieved,  he  had  a  right  of  appeal  as 
well  as  a  right  to  examine  the  books. 

Lord  STANLEY  understood  that  there 
was  a  practical  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
remedy  if  a  person  found  himself  unjustly 
set  down  upon  the  rate-book  as  immediate 
lessor.  He  had,  within  a  limited  period, 
to  find  out  the  parties  who  were  really 
liable,  and  to  give  them  notice. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE  ob- 
served, that  if  the  lessors  were  dissatisfied, 
they  had  the  power  of  appeal. 

The  Earl  of  LUCAN  believed  that  no 
instance  had  occurred  in  Ireland — or  at 
least  in  Mayo — of  a  lessor  having  ap- 
pealed. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  considered  that 
the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  should 
have  the  largest  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poor-law  in  that  country.  He 
was  sorry  to  say  that  during  the  last  few 
years  observations  had  been  made  in  pub- 
lic and  by  the  press — he  wished  he  could 
say  such  remarks  had  never  been  made  in 
either  House  of  Parliament — which  were 
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calculated  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the 
landed  proprietors  of  Ireland,  and  to  lower 
them  in  the  estimation  of  their  country- 
men. The  Government  and  the  Legisla- 
ture seemed  to  consider,  that,  having  pass- 
ed a  poor-law  for  Ireland,  they  had  done 
all  that  was  necessary:  hut  he  contended, 
looking  not  to  the  ratepayers  ^lone,  but  to 
the  thousands  who  were  to  be  the  reci- 
pients of  relief,  that  neither  the  Legisla- 
ture nor  the  Executive  Government  had 
^-so  far  as  the  poor-law  was  concerned — 
done  their  duty  to  the  sister  country.  He 
expressed  an  apprehension  that  the  distress 
in  Ireland  would  be  as  great  this  year  as 
in  the  last,  if  not  greater;  and  he  should, 
therefore,  wish  to  see  large  national  works 
established,  and  an  extensive  system  of 
emigration  carried  out. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Earl  of 
LUCAN  in  reply, 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  March  13,  1848. 

MiwOT«s.]  Njiw  Mjimbbr  SwoiiH.— For  Waterford,  Sir 
Henry  Wiiuton  Barron,  Bart. 

Public  Bills.— S<»  Imprisonment  for  Debt  (Ireland). 
R«por/nl.— PulJlic  Health. 

PsTrrioNS  PiiBSBNTKD.  By  Mr.  A.  Hastie,  firom  Paisley, 
for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law  respecting  the  Church  of 
England  Clergy.— By  Mr.  Famharo,  ttoxn  Castle  Doning- 
ton  (Leicester),  and  by  Mr.  O.  Hamilton,  from  Mcath, 
against,  and  by  Mr.  A.  Matheson,  fVom  Inverness,  in 
ikrourof,  the  Jewish  Disabilities  BilL— By  Mr.Plumptre. 
fhnn  Ashley  (StaHbrd),  for  Withdrawal  of  the  Maynooth 
College  Grant— By  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  ftt>m  Leicester,  and 
by  Mr.  Napier,  ttata  Donegal,  complaining  of  the  Con- 
duct of  the  Rouum  Catholic  Clergy  (Ireland).— By 
Mr,  Cowan,  from  Roskeen  (Rosft-shire),  and  other  Hon. 
Members,  from  several  Places,  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill.— By  General  Lygon,  flrom  Worcester, 
and  by  Mr.  Plumptre,  fh>m  Ingrow-cum-Hainworth 
(Yorkshire),  against  the  Diplomatic  Relations  with  the 
Court  of  Rome  Bill.— By  Mr.  Pilkington,  flrom  Black- 
bum  (Lancashire),  for  an  Abolition  of  the  Salt  Monopoly 
(East  Indies).— By  Mr.  Barkly,  ttxxm  the  Island  of  Car- 
riaoou,  to  Uke  the  West  India  Colonies  into  Considera- 
tion.— By  Mr.  Bonham  Carter,  flrom  Winchester,  and  by 
Mr.  Hutt,  ftom  Durham,  for  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on 
Attorneys*  Certificates.— By  Mr.  A.  Matheson,  from  In- 
verness, for  Inquiry  into  the  Excise  Laws.— By  Mr. 
Cowan,  flrom  Dalkeith,  and  other  Hon.  Members,  firom 
several  Places,  against  a  Continuance  of  the  Property 
Tax. — By  Mr.  A.  Matheson,  ttoxn  Inverness,  for  a  R»- 
TlsioD  of  the  Stamp  Duties. — From  Inhabitants  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  John,  Hackney,  for  Revision  of  Taxation. 
By  Mr.  A.  Matheson,  ftnom  Inverness,  for  a  Repeal  or 
Alteration  of  the  Bank  of  England  Charter  Act,  and 
Banking  (Scotland)  Act.— By  Mr.  Pilkington,  Arom  the 
Blackburn  Commercial  Association,  to  take  the  Cotton 
Trade,  into  Consideration.— By  Mr.  Cowan,  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  other  Hon.  Members,  firom  a  number  of 
Places,  against  the  Diplomatic  Relations  with  the  Court 
of  Rome  BUL— By  Mr.  W.  Miles,  fh>m  Horsham  (Sussex), 
for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law  of  Education.— By  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans,  firom  Members  of  the  Westminster  Reform 
Society,  for  Retrenchment  in  the  Naval  and  Military 
Expenditure.— By  Colonel  Boyle,  from  Frome,  Somer- 
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set,  and  other  Hon.  Members,  firom  several  Places,  for 
a  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.— By  Mr.  Foley,  from  Wor- 
cester, for  Sanitary  Regulations.— By  Mr.  Sharman 
Crawford,  firom  Antrim,  against  the  Landtord  and  Ten- 
ant  (Ireland)  Bill.— By  Mr.  Corbally,  from  Meath,  and 
Mr.  Tennant,  from  Belfkst,  for  an  Alteration  of  the 
Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland). — By  Mr.  Rufford, 
from  the  Guardians  of  the  Worcester  Union,  for  an  Al- 
teration of  the  Law  of  Mendicancy.— By  Mr.  Grey,  fh>m 
Tynemouth,  against  Militia  Enrolment;  and  against  a 
Continuance  of  the  Property  Tax.— By  Mr.  Fellowes, 
ttom  St  Neots  (Huntingdon),  for  Retrenchment  in  the 
Naval  and  Military  Expenditure. — By  Mr.  Duncan,  from 
Dundee,  and  Mr.  Hudson,  from  Sunderland,  against  a 
Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws.— By  Mr.  Bourke,  from 
the  Poor  Law  Guardians  of  tlie  Naas  Union,  and  Mr. 
Shell,  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Dungarvon 
Union,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Law  (Ireland). — 
By  Mr.  George  Hamilton,  from  Kilkenny  aud  Armagh, 
for  an  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Law  (Ireland)  as  regards  tlie 
Rating  of  Clerical  Incomes:— By  Mr.  A.  Matheson,  from 
Forres  (Scotland),  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law  of 
Prisons'  Assessment  (Scotland).— By  Mr.  BoUing,  from 
Bolton,  and  by  Mr.  Scholefield.  finom  Birmingluun,  for 
Alteration  of  the  Public  Health  BUI.— By  Mr.  Ord.  from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  for  Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of 
Death.—  By  Admiral  Gordon,  fh>m  Presbytery  of  Elkm 
(Aberdeen),  for  Ameliorating  the  Condition  of  Scbool- 
(  (Scotland). 


EXPULSION  OF  ENGLISH  WORKPEOPLE 
FROM  FRANCE. 

Mb.  STAFFORD  asked  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  if  he  had  received  any 
further  information  with  reference  to  the 
workmen  who  had  heen  expelled  from 
France  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  had  received  information 
from  the  Mayor  of  Portsmouth  that  the 
workpeople  who  had  arrived  there  were 
in  a  very  destitute  condition,  and  that  a 
communication  had  heen  transmitted  to 
the  authorities  at  Rouen  with  reference 
to  the  unpaid  wages,  clothing,  and  other 
property  which  they  had  left  hehind,  in 
order  that  information  might  he  trans- 
mitted through  the  Foreign  Office  to  Paris, 
with  a  view  of  ohtaining  compensation  to 
the  injured  parties  from  the  Provisional 
Government.  A  considerable  number  of 
workpeople  were  still  expected  to  arrive  at 
Portsmouth  from  Havre,  and  ho  might 
also  state  that  he  had  a  letter  from  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  informing  him 
that  a  number  of  persons  in  a  destitute 
state  had  arrived  from  France  in  the  city 
of  London. 

THE  COALWHIPPERS— THE  WORKING 
CLASSES. 
Mr.  GLADSTONE:  I  am  anxious  to 
take  an  opportunity  of  asking  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  a  question  with  regard  to  a  body 
of  labourers  in  whom  the  House  has  taken 
a  great  interest,  for  whom  it  has  been 
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called  upon  to  legislate,  and  who  are  en- 
gaged in  an  occupation  whicli  imposes 
very  severe  labour — ^that  of  discharging  the 
coal  vessels  in  the  river  Thames.  It  may 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House  that 
about  six  years  ago  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  with  the  view  of  relieving  those 
men  from  the  very  peculiar  and  degrading 
state  of  thraldom  in  which  they  were  then 
held.  A  material  change  has  been  brought 
about  in  their  social  condition — a  fact 
which  is  as  gratifying  as  it  is  obvious  to 
all  those  who  are  in  connexion  with  them. 
It  has  recently  been  stated  that  these  men 
have  tendered  their  services  to  the  Go- 
vernment, expressing  their  readiness  to  be 
sworn  in  as  constables  for  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace.  Perceiving  this  state- 
ment in  the  public  journals,  and  believing 
it  to  be  substantially  true,  I  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  put  a  question  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  on  the  subject,  not  ror  the 
purpose  of  drawing  any  invidious  contrast 
between  their  conduct  and  that  of  any 
other  classes,  because  I  should  thereby  do 
injustice  to  such  other  classes,  but  for  the 
purpose,  first,  of  rendering  them  their  due, 
and  secondly,  of  bringing  their  conduct  in 
a  marked  manner  under  the  notice  of  Par- 
liament, to  show  the  encouragement  given 
to  all  classes  of  labourers  by  the  tribute  of 
approbation  which,  on  our  part,  such  con- 
duct will  never  fail  to  receive. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE:  I  have  great 
satisfaction  in  answering  the  question  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  the  coalwhippers  on  the  Thames, 
of  whom  there  are  2,500,  have  tendered 
their  services  as  special  constables  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. Their  services  were  accepted.  About 
300  of  their  number  were  sworn  in  on  Sat- 
urday, and  the  magistrate  is  in  attendance 
to  swear  in  more  if  necessary.  With  re- 
gard to  the  measure  for  the  benefit  of  those 
persons  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
mtroduced,  I  am  bound  to  state  that  it  has 
fully  met  the  views  and  intentions  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  It  has  greatly  con- 
duced to  the  improvement  of  the  moral 
habits  and  general  condition  of  the  coal- 
whippers. 

Sir  G.  grey  :  Allow  me  to  confirm 
the  statement  made  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  the  course  of  last  week  an 
offer  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  coal- 
whippers, to  the  number  of  2,000,  to  be 
sworn  in  as  special  constables,  and  that 
offer  was  accepted.     But  I  am  anxious,  in 


consequence  of  what  fell  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone),  that  he 
disclaimed,  and  very  properly,  drawing  an 
invidious  contrast  between  one  class  and 
another,  to  express  the  conviction  that 
such  conduct  presents  one  of  the  most 
valuable  results  which  has  been  developed 
by  the  recent  attempts  at  disturbance.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  those  attempts  have 
elicited  from  the  great  body  of  the  com- 
munity of  all  classes,  both  in  the  metro- 
polis and  in  the  large  towns  throughout 
the  country,  the  strong  expression  of  their 
resolute  determination  to  give  their  co- 
operation and  aid  for  the  suppression  of 
disturbance  and  the  maintenance  of  order, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  property  and  comfort,  not  only  of  one 
class,  but  of  all.  In  Glasgow  a  great 
number  of  special  constables  were  sworn 
in,  including  a  large  body  of  operatives, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  one  day.  I  am 
assured  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  the  spot  on  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  the  disturbances,  that 
in  Glasgow  20,000  special  constables  could 
have  been  sworn  in,  had  it  been  necessary. 
The  accounts  from  Liverpool  are  of  the 
same  gratifying  description  ;  and  every- 
where the  same  feeling  prevailed  in  favour 
of  giving  every  support  to  the  authorities 
against  those  whose  only  object  is  plunder. 

THE  INCOME-TAX. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means, 

Mr.  HUME  expressed  his  regret  that 
during  the  debate,  which  simply  related  to 
the  question  whether  the  income-tax  should 
be  continued  for  one  year  or  for  three,  two- 
thirds  of  the  discussion  had  been  on  the 
subject  of  free  trade.  It  was  most  de- 
sirable that  they  should  come  to  a  deci- 
sion, and  he  trusted  they  would  endeav- 
our to  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
point.  He  hoped  the  hon.  Membef  for 
Glasgow  (Mr.  Macgregor)  would  not  be  led 
away  by  the  example  of  the  hon.  Members 
for  Westbury  and  Buckinghamshire  (Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Disraeli)  to  enter  on  the 
subject  of  free  trade,  which  was  a  fit  and 
proper  topic  for  discussion  at  a  fit  and 
proper  time,  but  which  was  not  relevant  to 
the  present  question.  If  any  blame  was 
connected  with  the  introduction  of  that 
**  greatest  work  of  imagination,"  the  Im- 
port Duties  Committee's  report,  ho  as 
Chairman  of  that  Committee  was  ready  to 
bear  it  all. 
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Mr.  BANKES  observed,  that  the  Mem- 
ber to  whom  the  hon.  Gentleman  ought 
especiallj  to  direct  his  attention  was  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth,  for  other  Members  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  abstain  from  such  discussions 
when  80  very  eminent  an  example  was  set 
before  them. 

Sir  R.  peel  remarked,  that  the  ques- 
tion had  been  introduced  by  two  very  emi- 
nent Members  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  own 
party,  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Stam- 
ford, and  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Warwickshire  (the  Marquess  of  Granby 
and  Mr.  Newdegate). 

House  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
On  the  resolution  having  been  read  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  income-tax, 

Mr.  MACGREGOR  observed,  that  if 
he  were  charged  with  presimiption  or  rash- 
ness in  addressing  himself  to  the  question 
at  so  early  a  period,  he  could  only  plead 
the  honesty  of  those  motives  which  forbade 
his  silence  when  the  question  under  discus- 
sion was  one  on  which  his  experience  and 
opportunities  ought  to  enable  him,  if  he 
were  not  very  stupid,  to  give  information 
leading  to  some  practical  conclusions.  He 
required  indulgence  more  than  if  he  were 
a  practised  debater,  or  artistic  orator.  He 
approached  the  question  under  peculiarly 
pamful  circumstances,  differing  as  he  did 
from  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  and 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  upon  two  grounds.  In  the  first 
instance,  he  opposed  tne  measure  because 
lie  believed  that  the  tax  was  unequal 
and  unpopular  in  itself,  and  because  he 
was  convinced  that  if  the  income-tax  were 
continued  for  three  years,  it  would  not  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  without  other  measures;  and, 
secondly,  because  he  considered  that  the 
greatest  calamity  that  could  happen  to  the 
country  would  be  the  derangement  of  the 
national  credit.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  question  would  be  considered  free  from 
personalities,  and  all  the  meanness  of  petty 
jealousies.  He  would  take  the  advice  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  and  say 
very  little  on  the  subject  of  free  trade. 
But  he  trusted  he  might  be  allowed  to 
make  a  few  observations  with  respect  to 
what  had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire.  With  regard  to  the 
financial  and  commercial  measures  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth,  he  agreed  in  the  wisdom  of  those 
measures  from  the  day  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  entered  office  to  the  day  when 


he  left  it,  considering  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's whole  administration  as  marked 
by  the  capacity  of  an  able  statesman. 
Those  measures  were  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's own,  and  to  him  the  country 
ought  to  give  all  the  credit.  He  (Mr.  Mac- 
gregor)  disclaimed  any  share  in  them.  The 
only  share  he  had  had  was  his  statement 
before  the  Import  Duties  Committee.  If 
that  had  in  any  degree  assisted  in  pre- 
paring the  public  mind  for  a  change,  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied.  With  regard  to 
an  extract  which  was  read  from  a  Glasgow 
paper,  he  hoped  the  House  would  allow 
him  to  state  the  facts.  At  one  of  the 
several  meetings  before  the  last  election  at 
Glasgow — for  he  could  not  certainly  recol- 
lect all  that  took  place  at  or  even  which 
of  those  meetings — a  young  Chartist  came 
forward  and  occasioned  a  tremendous  up- 
roar; he  might  have  been  one  of  those  con- 
cerned in  the  late  riots  for  aught  he  (Mr. 
Macgregor)  knew.  There  were  500  or  600, 
perhaps  1,000,  present;  and  there  came 
forward  at  the  same  time  a  person  who  he 
was  told  came  from  the  opposition  camp  in 
one  of  the  other  ward  meetings,  and  amidst 
a  great  noise  some  one  cried  out  to  him 
(Mr.  Macgregor),  **  Sir,  did  you  prepare 
Peel's  tariff?"  He  remained  silent.  But 
a  voice  in  the  assembly  repeated  the  ques- 
tion, and  said,  **  I  know  you  haven't  the 
courage  to  give  me  an  answer;"  at  which 
there  was  "tremendous  uproar."  In  or- 
der to  stop  the  uproar,  he  said  he  would 
endeavour  to  give  them  an  answer.  And 
he  then  stated  distinctly  that  he  would  not 
at  any  risk  have  given  them  one  if  Sir  R. 
Peel  were  still  in  office ;  but  as  he  was 
not,  he  would  state  that  he  (Mr.  Macgre- 
gor) had  been  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Board  of  Trade;  that  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  (Lord  Ripon)  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  who  was  afterwards 
President,  had  intrusted  him  to  prepare, 
alphabetically,  that  is  to  say,  the  skeletons 
of  the  schedules  of  articles  in  classes  to  be 
appended  to  the  resolutions  submitted  with 
the  tariff  to  Parliament.  And  he  had 
added,  that  no  one,  he  believed,  out  of  the 
Cabinet,  except  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  a  young  gentleman 
(Mr.  Lack)  who  had  been  named  as  his 
(Mr.  Macgregor 's)  private  secretary,  had 
been  privy  to  the  preparation  of  those 
schedides.  That  was  what  had  really 
passed.  But  it  had  also  been  alleged  that 
the  statement  read  the  other  night  had 
appeared  in  his  own  paper  in  Glasgow; 
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whereas  it  had  really  appeared,  with  the 
remarks  read  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
BuokiDghamshire,  in  the  two  papers  op> 
posed  to  him  and  to  truth  in  Glasgow.  He 
should  also  say,  that  although  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
party,  he  had,  during  the  whole  of  his  ad- 
ministration, been  treated  with  the  great- 
est kindness  and  courtesy  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  on  every  occasion;  and  he 
had  to  acknowledge  similar  uniform  cour- 
tesy and  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  first 
President,  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford,  during 
his  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  of  the 
Board  of  Trade;  and  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  whilst  he  was  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer;  as  also  from  his  noble 
Friend  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Dover.  But, 
to  proceed  to  the  question.  He  denied  the 
assertion  that  the  best  test  of  the  sound- 
ness of  commercial  legislation  was  commer- 
cial prosperity.  It  might,  or  it  might  not. 
They  knew  there  was  no  commercial  legis- 
lation in  Arabia,  and  some  of  the  wildest 
countries  of  the  world;  but  they  never 
heard  of  their  commercial  prosperity.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  had  at- 
tributed all  the  misfortunes  of  the  country 
to  the  free-trade  measures  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth, 
including,  of  course,  the  famine  in  Ireland. 
But  ho  might  just  as  well  attribute  the 
fertility  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  a 
power  emanating  from  the  Pyramids.  They 
had  also  heard  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
purchasing  in  the  cheapest  markets  and 
selling  in  the  dearest  that  had  brought 
about  the  present  monetary  and  commer- 
cial distress;  but  unless  he  was  too  dull 
to  comprehend  that  policy,  he  believed  it 
would  continue  to  be  the  standard  rule. 
It  might  not  be  comprehended  by  those 
who  flirted  with  the  Muses  on  the  brows  or 
summit  of  Mount  Parnassus,  nor  by  an- 
other class  of  producers,  the  manufactu- 
rers of  politico -metaphysical  romances; 
but  classes,  perhaps  less  ornamental  and 
more  useful,  would  understand  and  prac- 
tise it;  he  meant  among  others  those  of 
the  market  gardener  and  fishmonger.  Now, 
he  had  with  some  care  examined,  not  only 
the  financial  condition  of  this  country,  but 
that  of  others  also;  and,  in  entering  upon 
the  question  before  the  House,  ho  thought 
they  should  not  regard  it  as  merely  one 
whether  the  income-tax  should  be  contin- 


ued for  one  year  or  for  three,  but  as  in- 
volving the  whole  financial  condition  of 
the  country.  He  believed  the  people  of 
this  country  were  quite  ready  to  give  the 
Government  all  possible  means  for  mun- 
taining  the  public  credit;  but  he  objected 
to  the  income-tax  because  it  was  unpopular 
beyond  all  others,  and  because  it  was  so 
unequal  in  its  distribution.  In  our  expen- 
diture in  Ireland,  in  the  colonies,  and  in 
our  own  dockyards,  he  considered  that  a 
very  great  saving  might  be  effected.  Since 
1800,  upwards  of  (including  the  interest 
on  the  Irish  debt)  66,000,000?.  of  money 
had  been  expended  for  Ireland  more  than 
the  revenue  collected  in  that  country  had 
amounted  to;  and  after  the  union  of  the 
Irish  Exchequer  with  that  of  England 
in  1817,  and  up  to  1846,  more  than 
100,000,000?.  of  the  public  money  levied  in 
Great  Britain  had  been  paid  for  Ireland. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  he  thought  that 
the  people  of  this  country  had  great  rea- 
son to  complain  of  having  to  pay  an  in- 
come-tax, unless  the  expenditure  for  Ire- 
land were  reduced.  He  thought  that  the 
expenditure  in  the  colonies  might  abo  be 
materially  diminished.  When  the  proper 
time  arrived,  he  would  be  prepared  to  prove 
that  the  expenditure  in  the  dockyards, 
especially  for  altering  and  cutting  down 
ships,  was  most  wasteful  and  unjustifiable. 
It  might  seem  remarkable,  but  it  was  a 
fact,  that  England  was  the  only  country  in 
the  world  in  which  an  income-tax  on  the 
mere  profits  of  trades  and  professions  ex- 
isted. There  were,  doubtless,  all  sorts  of 
imposts,  and  some  of  them  obnoxious 
enough,  but  an  income-tax  from  uncertain 
profits  was  known  only  in  this  country. 
He  considered  the  property-tax,  unless  it 
were  on  the  rents,  or  interest,  of  realised 
or  vested  property,  more  objectionable  than 
the  present  income-tax ;  but,  in  fact,  he 
objected  to  the  latter  chiefly  on  account  of 
its  inequalit}'.  If  history  was  to  be  taken 
as  the  teacher  of  national  policy,  it  would 
be  found  on  a  reference  to  her  pages,  that 
national  security  and  prosperity  depended 
more  than  upon  any  other  circumstances 
upon  a  sound  system  of  finance.  Frederick 
the  Great,  who  found  the  Prussian  Exche- 
quer in  a  miserable  state  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  succeeded,  notwithstanding  all 
the  expenses  of  his  wars  in  Silesia  and 
elsewhere,  to  put  his  revenue  on  a  footing 
which  enabled  him  to  pay  off  all  the  debts 
of  the  country,  and  to  leave  a  large  sum  at 
his  death  in  the  Exchequer.  On  the  other 
hand  Austria,  a  country  far  more  fertile 
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and  pi'oductive  tban  Prussia,  was  never 
placed  under  any  sound  system  of  finance; 
and  from  the  days  of  Maria  Theresa  down 
to  the  present  time  financial  difficulty  and 
distress  prevailed  in  that  country.  Maria 
Theresa  herself  had  to  beg  money  of  her 
people  in  the  churches,  and  elsewhere — 
to  hold  correspondence  with  Madame  Pom- 
padour and  another  royal  mistress,  Fare- 
nelli — to  melt  down  the  silver  plate  of  the 
churches — and  to  resort  to  other  expedients 
ill  becoming  the  dignity  of  a  great  and 
proud  Empress,  or  a  large  empire.  The 
disgrace  and  ruin,  after  the  national  bank- 
ruptcies, which  took  place  in  Austria  in 
1811  and  1813,  afforded  an  example  to  all 
the  countries  in  the  world  which  wished  to 
maintain  independence.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber quoted  Schneller's  ffisto^'y  of  Bohemia 
in  proof  of  his  assertion,  and  contended 
that  every  nation,  from  the  Roman  em- 
pire downwards,  had  owed  its  prosperity 
or  fall  to  the  sound  or  unsound  condition 
of  its  system  of  finance.  It  was  the  un- 
doubted right  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  the  constitution  had  wisely  and  justly 
entrusted  it  with  the  initiative  in  all  ques- 
tions of  taxation,  to  act  in  the  most  jealous 
manner  with  respect  to  propositions  of  this 
nature.  He  trusted  the  House  would  never 
adopt  a  policy  of  mere  expediency,  but  go 
at  once  into  the  whole  question  of  our  in- 
come and  expenditure,  rather  than  continue 
a  3  per  cent  income-tax,  which  could  not 
possibly  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, for  three  years.  He  would  say 
that  the  best  policy  would  be  to  grant  a 
3  per  cent  or  a  5  per  cent  tax,  or  more  if 
necessary,  for  one  year,  and  to  enter  at 
once  on  the  whole  question  of  taxation. 
He  considered  it  his  duty  to  make  this  ap- 
peal to  the  House,  because  he  considered 
that  such  a  course  would  be  in  accordance 
with  public  opinion — not  an  ignorant,  a 
noisy,  and  a  riotous  public  opinion,  but 
the  opinion  of  the  enlightened  and  the  in- 
telligent, as  represented  by  an  unanimous 
public  press,  with  only  three  solitary  ex- 
ceptions that  he  could  learn.  He  should, 
therefore,  vote  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose. 

Alderman  SIDNEY  had  mixed  much 
with  the  middle  classes  of  this  country, 
and  was,  therefore,  able  to  tell  the  House 
accurately  what  was  the  opinion  of  that 
important  portion  of  the  community  with 
respect  to  the  measure  of  the  Government. 
He  denied  that  those  who  opposed  the  re- 
infliction  of  the  income-tax  had  placed 
themselves  iu  hostile  array  to  the  interests 


of  the  country;  and  he  did  not  stand  there 
to  refuse  the  supplies  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  public  business;  inasmuch  as  the 
tax  was  not  required,  or  would  not  have 
been  required,  had  due  economy  been  used 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  country.  He 
voted  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
on  this  question,  because  he  thought  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  insist  upon 
a  searching  inquiry  into  the  expenditure, 
to  see  whether  it  could  not  be  reduced 
within  the  natural  income  of  the  country* 
He  had  been  astonished,  as  a  young  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  to  find  that  the  expen- 
diture had  increased  9,000,000^.  since 
1835;  and  still  more  astonished  that  the 
increase  was  between  4,000,0002.  and 
5,000,000/.  since  the  year  1844,  ending 
1845.  He  did  not  think  that  sufficient 
consideration  had  been  manifested  towards 
the  commercial  classes  of  this  country* 
It  would  be  recollected  that  the  House 
was  called  together  at  an  unuaually  early 
period  for  two  objects;  the  one  to  consider 
the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland,  and  the 
other  to  consider  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
commerce  and  trade  of  the  country.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  moved  for  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry,  it  was  true;  but,  to  the  great  indig- 
nation of  the  commercial  classes,  instead  of 
measures  of  redress  or  relief,  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  came  down 
to  the  House  and  proposed  to  increase  the 
amount  of  taxation  with  which  the  country 
was  burdened  to  the  amount  of  3,500,000/» 
sterling.  This,  too,  was  at  a  moment  when 
the  shopkeepers — a  most  important  class 
— were  in  most  exhausted  condition.  He 
had  heard  of  burdens  upon  agriculture  so 
often,  but  he  believed  hon.  Members  could 
not  bo  aware  of  the  enormous  amount  of 

I  taxation   which    pressed   upon   the   shop- 

I  keepers.  He  had  received  a  variety  of 
letters  which  put  him  in  the  position  to 
show  what  were  the  amounts  of  poor-rate 
and  local  taxation.  He  would  take  one 
case,  a  fair  sample  for  the  whole.  A  trades- 
man of  Norwich,  whose  rent  was  100/.  a 
year,  paid  271.  I5s,  lid,  in  poor-rates, 
and,  including  the  local  rates,  this  amount 
was  made  up  full  50  per  cent.  He  defied 
any  hon.  Member  to  show  burdens  upon 
agriculture  equal  to  that.  Again,  in  the 
town  of  Leeds,  the  poor-rate  was  now 
5s,  4^.  in  the  pound;  and  he  would  take 

'  that  town  as  an  example  of  the  extraordi- 
nary number  of  failures  that  had  taken 
place.     The  House  would  perhaps  be  sur- 

I  prised  to  learn  that  four  individuals  out  of 
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eyerj  fire  who  commenced  business  failed 
or  died  insolyent.  In  the  year  ending  Au- 
gust, 1847,  there  were  eighty-four  persons 
in  the  grocery  trade,  and  of  these  fifty-six 
failed,  and  four  retired,  leaving  only  twenty- 
four  standing,  and  of  these  several  had 
failed  or  compounded  since.  The  amount 
of  failures  that  year  was,  in  London, 
10,000,000?.;  in  Liverpool,  3,000,000?.; 
in    Manchester,    2,250,0002. ;    in   Glas- 

fow,  3,000,000?.  ;  and  in  other  towns, 
,000,000?. ,  making  a  total  of  23,250,000?. 
in  one  single  year.  And  yet  this  was  the 
period  in  which  it  was  sought  to  reimpose 
a  tax  confessedly  unjust  and  imequal,  and 
which  was  condemned  by  all  classes.  He 
had  listened  to  the  statements  made  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth,  and  it  might  be  supposed  from  their 
statements  that  they  were  all  anxious  to 
reduce  the  taxation  of  the  country.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  had  said  that  since  the 
year  1826  there  had  been  no  less  than 
40,000,000?.  of  taxes  taken  off ;  but  he 
found  a  fallacy  in  that  statement.  The 
noble  Lord  had  mentioned,  among  the  ar- 
ticles thus  reduced,  that  of  sugar,  but, 
instead  of  the  large  reduction  on  that  ar- 
ticle blazoned  forth  by  the  noble  Lord,  the 
people  paid  2,300,000?.  more  for  sugar 
than  they  did  before  the  alteration  took 
place.  He  felt  assured  that  the  best 
friends  of  the  Government  would  not  deny 
that,  before  they  inflicted  this  unequal  tax 
upon  the  country,  thay  had  a  right  to  ask 
that  it  should  be  made  more  equal.  He 
felt  that  the  most  powerful  defence  for  this 
country  against  all  foreign  foes  was  the 
loyalty  of  the  middle  and  working  classes. 
But  that  loyalty  could  be  but  faint  while 
distress  was  universal  amongst  those 
classes;  and  he  trusted  the  Government 
and  the  House  would  give  their  best  and 
earnest  attention  to  the  best  means  of  re- 
storing prosperity  to  the  country. 

Mr.  HEADLAM  :  Sir,  I  am  well  aware 
that  I  am  guilty  of  no  small  presumption 
in  rising  upon  this  important  national 
question,  and  thereby  standing  in  the  way 
of  others  whose  experience  gives  them  a 
claim  to  the  attention  of  the  House  far 
greater  than  any  to  which  I  can  individu- 
ally prfetend.  But  representing,  as  I 
hare  the  honour  to  do,  a  constituency  of 
no  small  magnitude  and  importance — and 
one,  moreover,  deeply  sensitive  of  the  pro- 
ceedings now  before  the  House — I  feel 
that  I  should  not  be  adequately  discharging 


my  duty  either  to  them  or  to  myself  were 
I,  from  any  personal  considerations,  to 
flinch  from  briefly,  though  as  clearly  and 
explicitly  as  I  can,  stating  the  reasons  and 
the  principles  upon  which  my  vote  will  bo 
given.  Sir,  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
after  making  a  statement  of  the  finan* 
cial  condition  of  the  kingdom,  have  de- 
manded from  us  a  continuance  of  the 
income-tax  for  a  like  period  as  that  for 
which  it  was  imposed  in  1842,  and  as  that 
for  which  it  was  continued  in  1845.  And, 
without  entering  into  any  minute  detaU 
concerning  the  state  of  our  finances — when 
wo  consider  that  even  if  we  grant  this  de-^ 
mand  in  the  form  that  it  is  asked  of  us — 
there  will  still  be,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates, a  deficiency  at  the  end  of  next  year 
to  the  amount  of  about  4,700,000?. ;  and 
when  we  consider  that,  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  no  very  sanguine  prospects  have 
been  held  out  to  us  of  the  revival  of  trade 
by  those  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion, 
I  think  I  am  not  guilty  of  exaggeration 
when  1  say  that  our  present  financial  con- 
dition is  not  materially,  if  at  all,  better 
than  what  it  was  in  the  year  1842,  when 
the  last  Parliament  deemed  it  right  first  to 
impose  this  income-tax.  And,  Sir,  whether 
this  comparison  between  our  present  finan- 
cial condition  and  our  condition  in  the  year 
1842  be  or  be  not  correct,  I  think  it  will 
universally  be  conceded  that  our  present 
state  is  very  materially  worse  than  what 
it  was  in  the  year  1845,  when  the  income- 
tax  was,  by  the  late  Parliament^  continued 
for  three  years.  It  is  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that  we  are  asked  to  refuse 
the  demand  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters; and,  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
three  reasons  of  a  somewhat  different  de- 
scription have  been  strongly  urged  te  jus- 
tify us  in  such  a  refusal.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  argument  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  and  the  party 
with  whom  he  acts,  who  are  desirous  of 
inducing  us  to  adopt  a  retrograde  course, 
and  reimpose  those  duties  which  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  this  country  for  the  last 
few  years  to  take  off.  Secondly,  there  is 
the  argument  of  those  who  assert  that  this 
tax  is  unjust  and  unequal,  and  further  than 
that,  who  say  that  its  injustice  and  ine- 
quality are  capable  of  being  redressed  by 
legislative  machinery,  and  that  the  right 
mode  of  obtaining  this  legislative  machi- 
nery is  by  refusing  the  continuance  of  this 
tax,  and  thereby  compelling  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  it  just  and  eouitable. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
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Member  for  Montrose,  who  says,  that  our 
expenditure  has  been  increasing,  without 
reason  or  necessity,  for  the  last  few  years, 
and  that  the  right  mode  of  preventing,  for 
the  future,  this  waste  of  our  resources,  is 
not  by  an  inyestigation  into  the  particular 
items  of  the  account,  but  by  a  stoppage  of 
{he  supplies.  Sir,  on  each  of  these  argu- 
ments 1  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  make  a 
few  observations  as  briefly  as  I  can;  and 
first,  with  respect  to  the  argument  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn.  It 
appears  that  the  noble  Lord  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  seriously 
believe  that  duties  imposed  upon  articles 
of  consumption  do  not  operate  as  a  burden 
upon  the  people  of  this  country,  but  that 
such  duties  are  ingenious  contrivances  for 
extorting'money  out  of  the  pockets  of  for- 
eigners for  the  payment  of  our  debts. 
If  I  believed  in  this  theory,  I  should  un- 
doubtedly vote  with  the  noble  Lord  for 
the  reimposition  of  such  duties.  The  no- 
ble Lord  has  entered  into  an  elaborate  ar- 
gument upon  the  articles  of  cotton,  timber, 
brandy,  and  tallow,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
duties  upon  these  articles  was  to  increase 
their  pnce  to  the  consumer.  Consequently, 
he  iniers  that  the  reimposition  of  those  du- 
ties would  diminish  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer. Now,  Sir,  the  noble  Lord  did  not 
quote  these  articles  as  exceptionable  cases 
— ^he  adduced  them  as  fair  instances  of  a 
general  theory.  I  am,  therefore,  not  mis- 
representing the  noble  Lord  when  I  say, 
that  the  principle  he  seeks  to  enforce  upon 
the  House  is,  that  the  imposition  of  duties 
on  imported  articles  does  not  operate  as  an 
evil  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but 
that  it  confers  upon  the  State  a  revenue 
derived  from  the  resources  of  those  fo- 
reign countries  which  produce  the  articles 
on  which  the  tax  is  levied.  If  I  could 
put  the  slightest  faith  in  this  theory,  I 
would  undoubtedly  vote  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  indirect  taxes  for  this  income-tax; 
but  I  would  go  much  further,  and  vote  for 
the  imposition  of  duties  upon  all  imported 
articles  of  general  consumption,  as,  if  the 
theory  were  true,  I  see  no  boimd  or  limit 
to  the  sum  which  we  might  not  raise  for 
the  purposes  of  the  State,  without  pressure 
or  inconvenience  to  our  own  people.  Sir, 
I  am  not  going  to  argue  against  this 
theory — it  seems  sufficient  to  mo  to  state 
it.  All  I  say  is,  that  if  I  admitted  the  pre- 
mises of  the  noble  Lord,  I  should  agree 
with  him  in  his  conclusion  to  vote  against 
the  present  proposal  of  the  Government; 


but  denying,  as  I  do,  his  theory,  I  cannot 
admit  the  conclusion  he  deduces  from  it,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  recognise  the  reason  he 
gives  for  his  own  vote  as  a  valid  one  for  mine. 
I  now  come,  Sir,  to  the  question  of  the  in- 
justice of  this  tax;  and,  in  the  first  place, 
I  must  say  that  I  think  this  consideration 
is  a  most  important  one,  and  that  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Cockermouth  did 
good  public  service  in  bringing  the  subject 
fully  and  fairly  before  the  House;  for,  Sir, 
an  impression  most  injurious  to  the  credit 
and  honour  of  the  Government  and  this 
House  has  gone  abroad  amongst  the  pub- 
lic, namely,  that  this  injustice  and  inequa- 
lity are  not  evils  necessarily  inherent  in  an 
income-tax,  but  that  they  arise  from  the 
carelessness  and  inattention  of  successive 
Governments  that  have  proposed  this  tax, 
and  of  the  successive  Parliaments  that 
have  sanctioned  it.  Sir,  I  do  not  exagge- 
rate when  I  say  that  this  opinion  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  Government  and  this  Parlia- 
ment; that  it  ought  as  soon  as  possible  to 
be  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. Now,  the  only  modes  by  which  it  can 
be  thus  eradicated,  are  either  by  the  fact 
of  our  at  once  making  this  tax  just  and 
equitable,  or,  if  that  oe  impossible,  then 
openly  and  distinctly  stating  that  impossi- 
bility, so  that  the  people  of  this  country  may 
make  their  choice  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
what  they  choose,  between  taxes  on  con- 
sumption, on  the  one  hand,  with  their  evils 
and  inconveniences;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  income^x,  with  its  inevitable  inci- 
dents and  attributes.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  Parliament 
at  once  to  make  this  tax  as  just  and  equi- 
table as  possible;  and  I  say  this  without 
reference  to  the  question  whether  it  is  im- 
posed for  one  year,  for  three  years,  or  for 
ever.  But,  Sir,  what  I  do  protest  against 
is,  Parliament  neither  doing  anything  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  this  tax,  nor  openly 
proclaiming  that  its  evils  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  legislation,  whilst  hon.  Members 
continue  to  repeat  that  they  arc  in  favour 
of  direct  taxation,  provided  it  be  made  just 
and  equitable.  And  now  let  me  say 
a  few  words  with  respect  to  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  this  injustice.  In  the 
first  place,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
when  he  pays,  that  the  injustice  of  an  in- 
come-tax is  only  precisely  the  same  as  the 
injustice  of  all  taxes  upon  expenditure,  in- 
asmuch as  a  person  with  a  temporary  and 
precarious  interest,  pays  taxes  upon  ex- 
penditure in  the  same  manner  as  a  person 
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with  a  permanent  income.  There  is  this 
distinction  between  the  tax  upon  income 
and  the  tax  upon  expenditure,  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  overlooks,  namely,  that 
when  taxes  are  imposed  upon  articles  of 
consumption,  so  that  a  man  is  taxed  ac- 
cording to  his  expenditure;  then  as  to  that 
portion  of  his  income  which  he  saves,  he 
escapes  taxation  altogether.  Whereas, 
when  a  tax  is  laid  upon  income,  however 
weiglity  a  moral  duty  there  may  be  im- 
posed upon  him  to  save  a  portion  of  his 
income,  still  he  has  to  pay  the  tax  as  well 
upon  that  portion  of  his  income  which  he 
saves,  as  upon  that  which  he  expends. 
There  is  no  doubt  some  peculiar  injustice 
in  an  income-tax  arising  out  of  this  distinc- 
tion; but  it  must  be  recollected  that  there 
is  also  an  injustice  involved  in  the  tax 
upon  consumption  or  expenditure,  namely, 
that  when  taxes  are  thus  levied,  if  a  man 
without  any  moral  duties  rendering  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  save  a  portion  of 
his  income,  does,  in  fact,  lay  by  a  portion 
of  his  income,  or  spend  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  it  abroad,  then  as  to  that  portion 
which  he  saves  or  spends  abroad  he  es- 
capes taxation  altogether,  and  of  course 
increases  the  burdens  upon  others.  The 
peculiar  injustice  of  a  tax  upon  income  is, 
that  a  man  pays  the  tax  upon  that  portion 
of  his  income  which  he  ought  to  save,  or 
which  he  does  in  fact  save.  The  peculiar 
injustice  of  a  tax  upon  expenditure  is,  that 
a  man  does  not  pay  the  tax  upon  that  por- 
tion which  he  saves  without  reason,  or  spends 
abroad — the  one  injustice  may  be  consider- < 
ed  the  converse  of  the  other.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  which  I  wish  to  put  to  the 
House  is  not  so  much  as  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  injustice  in  either  case,  but  this, 
whether  it  would  not  be  as  absurd  to  at- 
tempt to  make  a  tax  upon  income  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  duties  which  regulate  the 
expenditure  of  men,  as  it  would  bo  to  at- 
tempt to  make  a  tax  upon  consumption  or 
expenditure  vary  according  to  the  amount 
of  a  man's  income;  and  whether  we  must 
not  make  up  our  minds  to  take  either  the 
tax  upon  expenditure,  with  its  peculiar  in- 
justice, on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tax  upon  income,  with  its  pecu- 
liar evils  and  advantages  ?  And  now,  Sir, 
I  come  to  the  argument  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Coventry,  who  contended 
the  other  evening  with  great  force  that 
absolute  estates,  estates  for  life,  and  tem- 
porary interests,  should  be  taxed  after 
a  different  rate.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  looking  exclusively  to  land,  that 


there  are  interests  of  various  descriptions: 
there  is  the  absolute  owner  of  an  estate  iu 
fee,  who  has  an  interest  worth  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  years'  purchase — ^the  owner 
of  an  entailed  estate  possesses  an  inter- 
est scarcely  less  valuable  than  an  abso- 
lute interest.  Then  we  have  the  case  of  a 
tenant  for  life,  who,  if  his  life  be  a  preca- 
rious one,  and  the  land  go  to  a  stranger 
after  his  death,  has  an  interest  which 
may  be  worth  only  two  or  three  years* 
purchase;  then  we  have  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy,  whose  estates  are  not  only 
temporary,  but  subjected  to  heavy  burdens, 
and  imposing  active  and  laborious  duties 
— or  if  we  take  the  case  of  the  endowed 
schoolmaster,  with  an  income  of  from  2002. 
to  300^.  a  year  liable  to  be  dismissed  by 
the  trustees  who  have  appointed  him,  we 
shall  have  an  instance  of  an  estate  out  of 
land  as  temporary,  fleeting,  and  precarious, 
with  as  onerous  duties  attached  to  it,  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  We  have,  therefore, 
beginning  from  the  case  of  the  owner  of  an 
absolute  estate,  down  to  these  cases  of  a  poor 
clergyman  or  schoolmaster,  instances  of 
estates  of  all  descriptions,  from  the  most 
certain  and  permanent,  down  to  the  most 
temporary,  precarious,  and  laborious;  and 
it  docs  seem  undoubtedly  a  great  injustice 
to  tax  all  these  at  the  same  rate.  Still, 
let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  House,  to 
this  fact.  According  to  the  old  poor-law, 
the  43rd  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful statutes  in  the  book,  and  under 
which  a  greater  amount  of  taxation  has 
been  levied  than  under  any  other  statute 
on  record,  it  is  enacted,  *'  that  every  in- 
habitant of  a  parish  shall  contribute  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act,  according  to  its 
ability.**  Now,  Sir,  what  is  the  construc- 
tion that  has  been  put  upon  this  word 
"ability?'*  From  the  time  that  this  Act 
came  into  operation,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  down  to  the  present  time,  the 
construction  has  been  that  in  determining 
the  **  ability,"  the  sole  consideration  is  the 
value  of  the  land;  and  not  the  slightest  at- 
tention has  ever  been  paid  to  the  fact, 
whether  the  estate  of  the  owner  or  occupier 
was  certain,  temporary,  precarious,  or  liable 
to  professional  duties;  so  that  the  poorest 
tenant  at  will  of  a  landlord,  himself  pos- 
sessing the  most  temporary  estate,  has  had 
to  contribute  after  the  same  rate  of  assess- 
ment as  the  absolute  owner  of  an  estate  of 
thousands  a  year,  himself  in  the  occupation 
of  his  own  land.  Now,  this  principle  of 
taxing  for  the"  poor-rate  certain  and  tem- 
porary incomes  in  the  same  manner,  is  not 
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merely  the  construction  of  judges  and  law- 
yers, but  it  is  the  construction  which  has 
met  with  the  common  consent  and  appro- 
bation of  mankuid.  I  am  not  saying  any- 
thing of  the  justice  or  of  the  injustice  of 
the  principle;  but  when  we  find  that  it 
has  been  in  operation  for  this  length  of 
time  without  complaint  or  remonstrance, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  the  principle  is 
not  80  repugnant  to  common  sense,  and 
the  innate,  feeling  of  justice,  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  This  statute.  Sir,  applies 
to  personal  estate  as  much  as  it  does  to 
real  estate;  but  its  operation  is  prevented 
with  respect  to  personal  estate  by  subse- 
quent statutes.  If,  however,  it  were  per- 
mitted to  be  applied  to  personal  estate,  its 
construction  would  be  the  same.  It  would  be 
impossible  that  the  word  "  ability  "  should 
have  one  signification  with  respect  to  land, 
and  another  with  respect  to  personal  es- 
tate; and  the  result  would  be,  that  as  with 
respect  to  land  certain  and  temporary  in- 
comes contribute  after  the  same  rate  of 
assessment,  so  with  respect  to  personalty, 
certain  and  temporary  incomes  would  con- 
tribute in  the  same  manner.  I  have 
shown,  Sir,  the  difierent  character  of  es- 
tates in  land:  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  interests  in  personalty  are  in  like 
manner  various.  The  absolute  owner  of 
guaranteed  railway  shares  possesses  an  in- 
terest not  materially  different  from  the  ab- 
solute owner  of  land.  I  recollect  the 
chuckle  with  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sunderland  told  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer that  his  securities  were  worth 
more  than  Government  securities.  Be- 
tween such  securities,  then,  and  money  in 
the  funds,  or  absolute  estates  in  land,  there 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  any  material 
distinction  in  principle  relative  to  the 
proportion  which  they  ought  to  contribute 
in  taxation.  Descending  from  the  most 
valuable  property,  and  going  through  the 
share  list,  we  should  have  interests  less  and 
less  in  value,  more  and  more  uncertain 
until  they  became  absolutely  nothing. 
Again,  terminable  annuitants  stand  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  leaseholders  with  a 
certain  number  of  years  to  run  previous  to 
the  expiration  of  their  interest.  The  case 
of  professional  men  is  not  very  materially 
difierent  from  the  cases  of  clergymen  and 
schoolmasters,  to  which  I  have  already  al- 
luded. Sir,  when  this  income-tax  was  first 
imposed,  its  evils  were  perfectly  well  known: 
Both  in  the  year  1842  and  in  the  year 
1845,  they  were  proclaimed  abroad,  and 
it  was  continually  prophesied  that  though 


men  might  tolerate  an  income-tax  for  a 
short  time  whilst  they  were  sanguine  in 
their  hopes  of  the  benefits  that  they  were 
to  derive  from  the  remission  of  indirect  tax- 
ation, still  that  the  time  would  come  when 
they  would  become  impatient  and  would  no 
longer  tolerate  this  tax,  and  then  that  the 
Legislature  would  be  compelled  to  take  it 
ofi^.  Sir,  although  I  was  not  then  unaware 
of  these  dangers,  yet  I  acknowledge  that 
I  was  sanguine  concerning  direct  taxation, 
and  I  was  willing  to  hope  that  the  great 
and  increasing  knowledge  and  common 
sense  of  the  community  would  enable  them 
to  bear  the  evils  of  this  tax,  when  they 
considered  the  great  advantages  that  they 
derived  by  a  relaxation  of  the  restrictions 
upon  trade,  and  by  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  upon  the  most  important  articles 
of  consumption.  Nay,  more  than  that, 
I  indulged  in  the  hope  that  the  policy 
might  be  carried  farther,  and  that  by  de- 
grees direct  taxation  might  more  and  more 
be  substituted  for  taxes  on  consumption. 
I  regret  most  sincerely  that  these  hopes 
have  been  disappointed;  still  as  I  knew  the 
risk  at  the  time  this  system  was  com- 
menced, I  have  not  much  right  to  be 
surprised  at  its  failure.  But,  Sir,  I  did  not 
expect  this  which  has  occurred — namely, 
that  when  the  hour  of  trial  has  come,  when 
the  impatience  of  the  people  does  de- 
mand the  discontinuance  of  this  tax — 
I  did  not,  I  say,  expect  that  those  who  were 
the  leaders  in  the  cause  would  be  the  first 
to  desert  it;  that  they  would  be  the  parties 
to  exaggerate  its  enormities,  to  enlarge 
upon  its  evils,  to  side  with  its  opponents, 
and  go  out  into  the  lobby  with  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire.  Sir,  I  can- 
didly acknowledge  that  the  events  of  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  more  especially  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  were  most  ardent  for 
direct  taxation,  has  shaken  most  materi- 
ally my  confidence  in  the  principle;  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  think,  here- 
after, no  wise  Minister  will  be  justified 
in  trusting  for  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  ordinary  revenue  to  so  frail  and 
precarious  a  source.  Considering,  there- 
fore, that  this  injustice  was  as  perfectly 
known  as  its  other  evils  at  the  time  of 
its  imposition,  I  cannot  recognise  it 
as  a  sufiicient  argument  to  induce  me 
to  refuse  the  demand  of  the  Govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  this  I  can 
conscientiously  say,  that  no  man  will  go 
into  the  Committee  with  a  more  sincere 
desire  to  improve  it  as  far  asjegislation 
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can  go.  All  I  say  is,  if  that  proves  to  be 
beyond  our  power,  let  us  at  least  have 
the  manliness  openly  to  avow  it.  Now, 
Sir,  I  come  to  the  last  reason  which  is 
urged  against  the  demand  of  the  Govern- 
ment, namely,  that  the  expenditure  for 
warlike  purposes  has  been  increasing  for 
several  years  without  any  cause  or  object 
whatever.  I  was  not  a  Member  of  this 
House  when  this  expenditure  was  sanc- 
tioned, and  I  feel  some  diffidence  in  speak- 
ing about  details;  but  this  I  do  say,  that  I 
know  no  reason  for  this  great  and  increas- 
ing expenditure,  and  I  think  the  public 
have  some  good  grounds  for  complaint 
against  the  Government.  Sir,  I  represent 
a  large  constituency,  unanimous  (as  I  be- 
lieve are  all  classes  of  this  community)  in 
favour  of  the  maintenance  of  peace;  and 
further  than  that,  there  is  a  considerable 
portion  among  them  who  look  upon  every 
form  of  war  with  the  greatest  disgust  and 
abhorreuce;  and  who,  therefore,  necessa- 
rily regard  all  expenditure  for  such  pur- 
poses with  great  jealousy  and  dislike. 
Now,  Sir,  I  am  not  here  to  make  unrea- 
sonable demands,  or  to  hold  out  extrava- 
gant hopes  elsewhere.  I  know  the  politi- 
cal movements  which  render  this  period  an 
exception  to  ordinary  times;  but  I  never- 
theless say,  that  this  feeling  in  favour  of 
peace  is  not  peculiar  to  this  country,  but 
there  has  grown  up  within  the  period 
of  the  last  peace,  a  general  conviction 
amongst  the  active  and  industrious  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  that  their  in- 
terests, are  above  all,  sacrificed  by  war. 
Sir,  I  know  that  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment there  are  elements  of  discord  enough 
afloat  in  the  political  atmosphere  to  make 
it  impossible  for  any  one  to  predict  when 
and  where  the  conflagration  will  take  place, 
or  how  widely  and  fiercely  it  may  spread; 
but  should  we  by  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence escape  the  dangers  that  now  threat- 
en around  us,  I  think  there  will  bo  open 
to  us  a  career  more  truly  noble  than  any 
upon  which  we  have  hitherto  entered, 
namely,  to  place  ourselves  at  the  head  of 
this  pacific  movement,  this  commercial 
tendency,  and  exhibit  a  large  and  liberal 
confidence  in  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
I  say  not  that  such  a  course  will  be  wholly 
free  from  risk — perhaps  no  truly  great 
course  ever  is  so;  but  we  shall  thereby  di- 
minish the  heavy  burdens  that  now  press 
upon  our  people,  and  prove  to  the  world 
how  strong  and  sincere  is  our  conviction  in 
the  truth  of  that  great  principle  of  com- 
mercial freedom  which  we  have  announced 


to  the  world  as  the  surest  means  of  bind- 
ing nations  together  by  the  firm  bonda 
of  mutual  benefits  reciprocally  given  and 
received.  I  have  no  doubt,  Sir,  that  the 
influence  of  England  will  be  exerted  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  all  quarters; 
and  any  sudden  reduction  of  our  establish- 
ments at  this  moment  would  not  be  attri- 
buted to  that  confidence  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  but  would  be  considered  as  a 
proof  of  our  internal  dissensions  and  finan« 
cial  weakness.  However  ardent,  there- 
fore, at  other  times  might  be  my  wish  for 
a  reduction  of  our  military  establishmentSp 
I  cannot  at  this  moment  consent  to  weak- 
en the  influence  or  paralyse  the  arms  of 
England.  I  have  now  only  to  thank  the 
House  for  the  patience  with  which  it  has 
heard  me,  and  to  say  that  after  examining 
the  several  reasons  that  have  been  brought 
forward  in  thi  sdebate,  I  cannot  reconcile 
a  refusal  of  the  proposal  of  Her  Mi^esty's 
Ministers  with  my  idea  of  the  paramount 
duty  I  have  to  perform  in  maintaining  the 
financial  credit  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  SANDARS  said :  As  an  indepen- 
dent Member  of  this  House,  belonging  to 
no  party,  representing  a  constituency  feel- 
ing strongly  on  the  question  before  the 
Committee,  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  while  I  explain  my  reason  for  the 
vote  which  it  is  my  intention  to  give.  The 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  told  us  the  other  evening  when 
he  brought  forward  his  financial  statement, 
that  he  had  a  deficiency  of  a  million  for 
the  past  year;  and  he  cedculated  a  further 
deficit  for  the  next  year  of  three  millions 
and  upwards.  I  was  not  surprised  at  this 
deficiency,  considering  the  general  depres- 
sion of  trade,  the  partial  suspension  of 
manufacturing  industry,  and  the  panic  that 
prevailed,  and  that,  in  fact,  **  the  springs 
of  industry  were  broken."  If  I  were 
surprised,  it  was  that  the  deficit  was  not 
greater — that  it  was  not  eight  or  ten  per 
cent  in  place  of  two  per  cent.  But  I  was 
surprised,  I  was  disappointed,  when  the 
noble  Lord  at  once  proposed  to  make  up 
that  deficiency  by  an  increase  of  two  per 
cent  on  that  unjust,  unequal,  and  inquisi- 
torial tax — the  income-tax.  Surely,  the 
noble  Lord  could  not  have  known  the  feel- 
ing of  the  country,  or  he  would  not  have 
placed  himself  and  the  Government  in  thQ 
humiliating  position  of  proposing  a  tax 
one  night,  and  coming  down  to  this  House 
in  a  few  nights  after  to  withdraw  it.  The 
noble  Lord  should  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of 
the  book  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
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Tamworth;  when  he  proposed  his  income- 
tax  in  1842,  and  again  in  1845,  he  told 
the  House  and  the  country  it  was  hut  a 
temporary  hurden  for  three  years  only, 
and  that  he  proposed  to  take  off  taxes  on 
industry  and  on  the  necessaries  of  life, 
which  would  more  than  compensate  for  the 
new  hurden.  In  fact,  that  while  he  laid 
on  an  income-tax  to  the  extent  of  five  mil- 
lions, he  proposed  to  take  off  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  seven  or  eight  millions.  Thus 
he  gilded  the  pill  he  wished  us  to  swallow; 
hut  the  nohle  Lord  offers  us  no  spice  to 
qualify  the  dose,  or  to  make  it  more  palat- 
ahle.  He  simply  says,  **  1  have  a  deficiency 
of  so  many  millions — I  propose  to  increase 
the  income-tax  to  supply  the  deficiency.'* 
The  country  does  not  object  to  an  income- 
tax,  if  it  he  based  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
principle;  but  it  does  object,  and  I  tell  the 
noble  Lord  the  coimtry  will  not  long  bear 
the  tax,  not  even  at  three  per  cent,  with 
its  present  inequalities.  1  shall  not  detain 
the  Committee  by  entering  into  this  ques- 
tion, as  it  was  so  ably  dealt  with  and  ex- 
posed by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cocker- 
mouth,  further  than  giving  one  illustra- 
tration:— Suppose  two  parties,  each  hav- 
ing 20,0002.  of  capital — one  invests  it  in 
land  or  the  funds,  for  which  he  receives 
four  per  cent,  or  SOOl,  per  annum;  the 
other  puts  his  into  trade,  and  by  his  skill, 
energy,  and  industry,  he  realises  eight  per 
cent,  or  1,6002.  per  annum.  I  say,  is  it 
just,  is  it  equitable,  is  it  reasonable,  that 
the  bee  of  the  hive  should  be  taxed  dou- 
ble, for  the  same  capital,  to  the  drone :  the 
one  employing  the  labour  and  promoting 
the  industry  and  wealth  of  the  country; 
and  the  other  content  to  live  at  ease,  pos- 
sibly spending  most  of  his  income  in  for- 
eign countries  ?  I  shall  now  give  my  rea- 
sons for  supporting  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Montrose. 
They  are  these.  First,  on  account  of  the 
inequality  of  the  tax.  I  think  one  year  is 
long  enough  to  submit  to  such  inequalities. 
Next,  on  the  score  of  economy — I  wish  to 
force  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  exercise 
the  most  rigid  economy  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  State,  consistently  with 
keeping  up  the  efficiency  of  the  public 
service.  And,  thirdly,  because  I  think 
the  time  has  arrived  when  we  ought  to 
have  a  complete  revision  of  our  system  of 
taxation.  Many  hon.  Members  of  this 
House,  as  well  as  the  country  at  large,  are 
of  opinion  that  certain  taxes  ought  to  be 
repealed  or  reduced,  and  others  of  a  less 
objectionable  nature  imposed.     That  the 


tax  on  air  and  light — the  window-tax — 
ought  to  be  repealed;  that  the  tax  on  soap 
— a  tax  on  cleanliness — ought  to  be  re^ 
duced;  that  the  tax  on  tea,  if  we  are  to 
act  with  fairness  to  China,  and  to  encou* 
rage  our  trade  with  that  country,  ought 
and  must  be  reduced;  that  the  tax  on  in^ 
surances — which  is  a  tax  on  prudence — 
ought  to  be  repealed;  and  that  the  five  per 
cent  added  in  the  year  1840  to  the  Cus- 
toms and  Excise,  and  which,  it  is  notori- 
ous, answered  not  the  expectations  of  its 
framers,  ought  to  be  abandoned.  Let  me 
not  be  misunderstood.  I  would  not  take 
off  one  of  these  taxes  unless  the  rev* 
enue  could  afford  it,  or  other  substi- 
tutes could  be  found  less  objectionable.  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  a  well-adjusted  house- 
tax  is  preferable  to  the  window  duty;  and 
1  am  for  taxing  the  succession  of  real 
property.  I  know  this  proposition  will  he 
unpalatable  to  many  hon.  Gentlemen  around 
me;  but  that  will  never  prevent  me  so  long 
as  I  have  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House, 
of  expressing  fearlessly  the  opinions  I  hold. 
When  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  his  Bill  in  1796, 
for  a  tax  on  personal  property,  viz.,  the 
probate  and  legacy  duties,  he  accompanied 
it  with  another  for  a  tax  on  succession  of 
real  property.  I  will  read  to  the  Commit- 
tee the  opinion  then  expressed  to  the  House 
by  Mr.  Pitt  :■— 

"  Mr.  Pitt  agreed  that  the  principle  on  which 
the  two  Bills  were  founded  was  much  the  same, 
and  that  if  this  Bill  (tax  on  succession  of  persomd 
property)  passed,  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
the  principle  should  be  extended  to  real  pro- 
perty." 

Sir,  the  Bill  for  the  tax  on  the  succession 
of  personal  property  did  pass;  but  on  the 
second  reading  of  that  on  real  property  a 
division  took  place,  fifty-four  voting  for  it, 
and  fifty-four  against  it,  the  Speaker  giv- 
ing his  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sure; but  in  consequence  of  the  threats  of 
the  landed  interest,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man subsequently  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
the  BiU.  Thus  the  House  will  see  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  when 
it  taxed  the  succession  of  personal  pro- 
perty, also  to  tax  real  property.  Nor,  Sir, 
can  1  see  any  reason  why  Ireland  should 
be  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  in- 
come-tax. Irish  Members  are  continually 
asking  for  equal  laws;  let  us  now  bpgin 
with  the  income-tax.  Ireland  is  already 
free  from  some  twenty  millions  of  taxation 
to  which  this  country  is  subject;  and  I  can 
see  no  principle  of  justice  or  equity  in  al- 
lowing an  Irish  landlord  to  draw  some 
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5,0001,  or  6,000?.  per  annum  out  of  the 
country,  and  spend  it  probably  on  the 
Continent;  whilst  the  noble  Lord  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  and  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  because 
they  reside  in  this  country,  are  subject  to 
the  impost.  Nor  can  I  see  the  justice  of 
freeing  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  at 
Dublin,  Belfast,  or  Limerick,  earning  his 
2,000L  or  3,000i.  per  annum;  whilst  par- 
ties in  the  same  position  residing  in  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  or  Manchester,  are  subject 
to  the  tax — nor  why  a  person  having  a 
clear  income  of  150/.  per  annum  in  that 
comparatively  untaxed  country,  should  not 
be  equally  liable  to  the  tax,  to  one  having 
the  like  income  in  this  country.  Sir,  I  am 
satisfied  much  may  be  saved  without  im- 
pairing the  efficiency  of  our  armaments: 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mon- 
trose has  stated  he  could  save  near  one 
million  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue; 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  has 
moved  for  a  Committee  on  the  naval  and 
dockyard  departments,  and  he  pledges 
himself  to  prove  that  upwards  of  one  mil- 
lion may  be  saved  without  at  all  impairing 
the  efficiency  of  that  branch  of  the  service. 
The  hon.  Member  for  West  Yorkshire  has 
told  us  there  is  a  strong  feeling  amongst 
his  constituents  and  in  the  country  for  re- 
ducing the  expenses  of  our  Army  and  Navy 
to  the  standard  of  1835.  In  the  present 
political  state  of  the  Continent  and  the 
world,  I  am  not  disposed  to  vote  for  any 
such  reduction.  Considering  recent  events 
in  a  neighbouring  country,  and  our  vast 
colonial  possessions,  and  that  every  British 
subject  expects,  and  has  a  right  to  expect, 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's dominions,  the  protection  of  the 
British  Crown-— considering  the  vast  in- 
crease in  our  trade  since  1835,  I  am  not 
surprised  at  the  increase  of  our  Army  and 
Navy;  and  I  think  it  would  be  the  worst 
possible  policy  to  attempt  at  the  present 
time  any  reduction.  I  think.  Sir,  with 
the  noble  Lord,  that  keeping  up  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  armaments  is  the  best  guar- 
antee for  peace.  But,  Sir,  it  does  become 
a  serious  question  for  the  consideration  of 
this  country,  whether,  under  the  new  policy 
of  free  trade,  some  of  our  colonial  posses- 
sions are  worth  the  expense  they  entail 
up(Mi  us.  I  have,  by  the  last  mail,  receiv- 
ed letters  from  Canada,  stating  the  great 
dissatisfaction  which  exists  in  that  colony  in 
consequence  of  the  free- trade  policy  of  the 
mother  country.  I  will,  with  permission  of 
the  Committee,  read  an  extract  from  one : — 


"  Montreal,  Feb.  5th,  1848. 
**  The  opening  your  ports  to  foreign  oountries, 
while  you  compel  us  to  ship  in  British  vessels,  and 
give 'us  no  advantage  in  your  markets,  places 
Canada  in  a  worse  position  than  any  foreign  ooun* 
try.  Unless  something  is  done,  we  shall  have 
another  rebellion  ;  and  if  so,  it  will  be  a  serious 
one,  as  there  is  universal  dissatisfaction,  even 
amongst  tho  most  loyal  inhabitants.  If  Great 
Britain  would  compel  the  colonies  to  take  all  the 
goods  which  she  manu&ctures,  and  they  consume, 
from  her,  and  then  give  us  a  preference  over  fo- 
reigners with  our  produce  in  her  markets,  it 
would,  we  feel  sure,  be  a  much  wiser  course  than 
this  new  free-trade  system,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  said." 

Sir,  if  such  a  rebellion  should  unfortunate- 
ly take  place,  and  after  the  injustice  we 
have  done  them,  I  would  rather  lose  the 
colony  than  attempt,  at  a  vast  expense  of 
life  and  treasure,  to  force  them  into  sub- 
mission. We  are  now,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  committed  to  the  principles  of  free 
trade;  and.  Sir,  though  I  opposed  the 
policy  of  the  free-trade  movement — as  is 
well  known  to  many  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site, from  the  counties  of  Lancaster  and 
Yorkshire — ^yet,  as  it  is  now  the  law  of 
the  land,  I  am  for  giving  it  a  full  and  a 
fair  trial.  As  yet  it  has  had  no  fair  trial; 
and  I  cannot  agree  with  hon.  Gentlemen 
around  me,  who  are  again  and  again  attri- 
buting all  our  misfortunes,  and  all  our 
commercial  and  financial  distress,  to  the 
effects  of  the  free-trade  policy.  Why,  Sir, 
the  most  important  element  of  free  trade 
is  corn.  That  does  not  become  free  till 
February,  1849.  I  say  to  the  Protection- 
ists— Wait  till  you  see  the  effect  of  that 
measure,  coupled  with  good  harvests, 'and 
if  I  mistake  not,  your  prices  of  wheat  will 
fall  to  3os,  per  quarter;  you  will  have  a 
cry  of  agricultural  distress;  and  if,  added 
to  this,  you  should  have  commercial  dis* 
tress,  then  will  be  your  time  to  move;  then 
you  may  have  the  country  with  you.  For 
I  believe  there  is  sufficient  good  sense  and 
moral  courage  amongst  even  the  free-tra- 
ders themselves,  that  if  they  find  free 
trade,  after  a  full  and  fair  trial,  does  not 
answer  in  this  country,  they  will  at  once  go 
back  to  a  safer  system.  I  much  fear  this 
may  be  the  result;  I  hope  I  may  be  wrong; 
for  I  well  know  what  distress  and  suffer- 
ing would  be  the  consequence  to  the  great 
interests  of  this  country,  should  it  prove 
that  the  free- trade  policy  has  been  a  wrong 
step.  Sir,  the  hon.  Member  for  West- 
bury,  in  his  able  and  temperate  speech  the 
other  evening,  made  some  remarks  to 
which  I  cannot  subscribe.  He  attributed 
the  large  import  of  com  and  flour  in  1847, 
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to  the  operation  of  tbe  new  corn  law. 
Why,  Sir,  does  the  hon.  Gentleman  forget 
that  the  new  corn  law  was  suspended  in 
February,  1847,  and  again,  in  September, 
to  the  Ist  March,  1848?  Why  should 
not  the  old  law,  if  then  in  existence,  have 
also  been  suspended  ?  Besides,  Sir,  un- 
der the  old  law,  we  should  have  had  but 
Is,  duty,  thus  encouraging  imports  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
also  asserts,  as  a  proof  of  the  success  of 
the  free-trade  policy,  that  from  those  coun- 
tries where  we  received  our  largest  sup- 
plies of  com,  namely,  America  and  Russia, 
our  largest  exports  were  directed ;  and  that 
to  the  former  country  the  increase  was  up- 
wards of  two  millions  in  value.  1  should 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman  what 
amount  of  those  exports  was  forced  ex- 
ports, in  order  to  bring  back  the  gold 
which  our  large  imports  had  drawn  from 
us?  And,  again,  what  portion  of  those 
exports  was  caused  by  the  high  prices  we 
were  forced  to  pay  those  countries  for  their 
corn;  producing  not  a  permanent  but  a 
temporary  demand,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  failure  of  the  crops  in  Europe,  and 
thus  producing,  through  scarcity  and  com- 
petition, the  high  prices  we  had  to  pay, 
and  which  was  not  a  consequence  of  free 
trade,  but  of  the  temporary  deficiency  and 
the  European  famine  which  prevailed. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  was  also  very  elo- 
quent in  expatiating  on  the  inequalities  of 
liie  income-tax;  and  he  made  out  so  strong 
a  case  for  the  revision  of  that  tax,  that  I 
was  greatly  surprised  he  should  consent  to 
its  renewal  for  three  years,  with  all  its  in- 
justice and  inequality.  Sir,  1  thank  the 
House  for  the  patience  and  attention  with 
which  they  have  heard  me;  in  conclusion, 
let  me  remark,  1  am  not  for  infringing  the 
rights  and  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple (the  democracy)  on  the  other.  But 
there  is  in  this  country,  fortunately,  a 
strong  middle  class,  who  hold  the  balance 
of  power;  and  I  tell  Her  Majesty *s  Minis- 
ters they  are  the  strength,  the  safety,  the 
glory,  of  the  column.  Propitiate  them; 
let  them  have  no  just  ground  for  com- 
plaint; then  the  whole  social  fabric  stands 
secure  and  blest. 

Mr.  rice  believed  that  the  House 
could  not  inflict  a  heavier  blow  upon  the 
public  credit  of  the  coilntry  than  by  re- 
fusing to  accede,  at  the  present  moment, 
to  the  proposition  of  the  Government. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  thought 
the  Government  might  economise  the  re- 
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sources  by  entering  upon  a  revision  of  the 
entire  expenditure  of  the  country;  and  he 
agreed  that  this  might  be  done;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  do  it  in  the  present  year. 
He  hoped  that  a  reduction  of  the  estimates 
might  be  made  without  affecting  the  effi* 
ciency  of  our  means  of  defence.  In  con- 
tending that  this  country  should  be  effi^ 
ciently  protected  from  foreign  aggression, 
he  demanded  nothing  more  than  that 
which  every  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  to  be  ready  to  concede; 
he  asked  no  more  than  that  England 
should  be  placed  in  the  same  state  of 
security  as  other  countries.  Those  who 
were  old  enough  could  not  fail  to  remem- 
ber the  condition  of  extreme  danger  in 
which  this  and  other  countries  were  placed 
during  the  late  war.  With  those  dangers 
present  to  his  mind,  he  could  not  help 
asking,  was  it  not  the  duty  of  every  one 
engaged  in  the  business  of  legislation  or 
government  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  dangers  ? 
and,  if  we  looked  around  us  for  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  protection,  we  should 
find  it  in  the  maintenance  of  our  naval 
force.  He  felt  that  in  that  department, 
at  least,  there  could  not,  with  safety,  be 
any  reduction  of  expenditure;  and  yet  it 
was  difficult  to  look  at  the  general  cost  of 
maintaining  our  civil  and  military  estab- 
lishments, without  being  convinced  that 
the  country  could  scarcely  bear  the  weight 
of  taxation  which  Parliament  imposed. 
One  example  he  would  mention,  just  to 
show  the  working  of  our  fiscal  system.  He 
knew  one  estate  that  produced  to  its  owner 
only  800^.,  and  yet  the  total  annual  taxes 
paid  on  account  of  that  estate  by  landlord 
and  tenants  was  at  the  rate  of  1,500Z. 
Nothing  could  be  more  evident  than  that 
the  taxes  pressed  most  heavily  upon  all 
classes,  upon  the  proprietors  of  land  as 
well  as  upon  those  who  were  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits.  Every  one  felt,  and  * 
no  one  could  avoid  acknowledging,  the 
unequal  manner  in  which  the  income-tax 
afiected  those  by  whom  it  was  paid;  at  tbe 
same  time,  he  was  as  ready  as  any  one  to 
admit  that  all  the  inequalities  in  the  system 
could  not  at  once  be  smoothed  down.  It 
was  the  duty,  however,  of  the  responsible 
advisers  of  the  Crown  to  apply  their  minds 
to  the  subject,  and  use  their  best  endea- 
vours to  establish  a  uniform  plan.  TniBy 
of  course,  could  not  be  effected  without  a 
general  revision  of  taxation;  and  that  was 
exactly  the  point  at  which  he  wished  to 
arrive.  He  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
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his  hon.  Friends  to  the  ahsolute  necessity 
of  entering  upon  such  revision ;  at  all 
events,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year. 
This  he  thought  very  necessary;  hut  he 
thought  it  likewise  important,  if  the  Go- 
vernment should  resolve  to  engage  in  such 
revision,  that  they  should  make  known 
their  intentions  on  the  subject.  With  re- 
spect to  the  income-tax  itself,  no  one  could 
he  more  sensible  than  he  was  of  its  ine- 
quality, and  of  the  severity  of  its  pressure; 
hut  he  should  rather  allow  it  to  exist  for 
three  years  longer  than  not  get  rid  of,  and 
continue  to  keep  off,  the  taxes  which  had 
pressed  upon  industry.  He  should  give 
his  vote  in  favour  of  the  Government  pro- 
position of  continuing  the  tax  for  three 
years  longer,  and  he  hoped  that  the  adop- 
tion of  that  plan  would  maintain  the  hon- 
our and  credit  of  the  country. 

Mr.  buck  agreed  with  those  who 
thought  that  new  financial  arrangements 
must  be  made,  or  that  the  income-tax 
must  be  given  up;  yet  in  common  candour 
and  honesty  he  was  bound  to  say,  that 
never  was  there  a  tax  more  revolting  to 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  England  than 
the  income-tax.  When  it  was  first  laid 
upon  this  suffering  community,  they  were 
told  that  the  object  of  its  imposition  was 
to  relieve  us  from  a  state  of  the  utmost 
financial  embarassment,  and  that  when  the 
temporary  evil  from  which  it  was  so  pro- 
posed to  rescue  the  country  should  have 
passed  away,  the  income-tax  was  to  cease 
with  the  cause  which  had  called  for  such 
a  heavy  burden.  When  that  expectation 
was  held  out,  who  could  have  supposed  it 
possible  that  this  tax  was  intended  for 
such  a  purpose  as  it  had  been  applied  to 
— who  could  for  a  moment  have  thought 
that  it  would  have  been  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  those  measures,  the  passing 
of  which  had  shaken  all  confidence  in  pub- 
lic men  ?  At  the  time  those  measures  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  the  Legislature,  every 
branch  of  our  national  industry  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  now  every  one 
of  these  was  in  a  state  of  deep  depression. 
At  such  results  it  was  impossible  for  him 
or  for  any  man  to  look  without  feelings  of 
the  utmost  alarm.  Generally  speaking, 
he  was  disposed  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment in  cases  of  emergency,  but  he  did 
not  see  how  he  could  support  a  continu- 
ance of  the  income-tax  for  three  years 
longer.  If  the  taxes  upon  estates  were 
averaged,  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be 
found  that,  on  the  whole,  they  paid  not 
3,  but  5  per  cent.     He  had  often  heard  it 


said  that  the  monied  interest  in  this  coun- 
try possessed  enough  of  capital  to  purchase 
all  the  land  in  England.  Now,  if  that 
class  were  really  so  wealthy,  it  would  be 
only  fair  to  expect  that  they  should  bear 
a  little  more  of  the  taxes  than  at  present 
fell  to  their  share.  Although  he  did  not 
exactly  see  how  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  could  be  lowered,  yet  he  wished 
and  hoped  that  the  Government  would 
turn  their  attention  to  the  subject;  and  he 
ventured  to  believe  that,  after  the  hints 
the  Government  had  received,  they  would 
see  the  necessity  of  a  change;  for  his  part 
he  should  now,  and  at  a  future  time,  be 
prepared  to  support  a  different  system  of 
taxation  from  that  which  now  prevailed. 

Mr.  LENNARD  said,  there  could  not 
be  a  tax  more  unacceptable  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people  than  the  tax  upon  in- 
come. It  was  marked  by  every  feature 
which  could  render  it  odious  and  intolera- 
ble. It  was,  as  they  all  knew,  most  inqui- 
sitorial. It  was  most  objectionable  on  ac- 
count of  its  incurable  inequality.  He  voted 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth, 
thinking,  as  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Portsmouth  did,  that  it  would  be  most  desi- 
rable to  cure  as  many  as  possible  of  the  ine- 
qualities which  the  income-tax  system  pre- 
sented. But  now,  despairing  of  any  such 
improvements,  he  should  vote  against  the 
continuance  of  the  tax.  It  was  a  tax  ori- 
ginally bad  enough;  but  it  had  been  made 
worse  and  greatly  aggravated  by  some  of 
the  provisions  recently  made  with  reference 
to  it.  The  exemption  of  Ireland  from  its 
operation  appeared  to  him  most  unjust. 
In  his  opinion,  the  same  reasons  which 
were  alleged  for  exempting  Ireland,  would 
justify  the  exemption  of  absentees  from 
the  operation  of  the  tax;  and  yet  absen- 
tees laid  out  as  much  in  the  improvement 
of  their  estates  as  any  other  class  of  pro- 
prietors. Still,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
refused  this  tax,  he  almost  doubted  that 
they  had  any  alternative ;  there  was,  how- 
ever, one  thing  that  no  man  could  ration- 
ally doubt,  that  England  had  adopted  the 
principles  of  free  trade  irrevocably.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  retrace  our 
steps.  Had  he  possessed  a  seat  in  the 
House  when  the  measures  of  free  trade  were 
under  discussion,  he  should  certainly  hiave 
voted  against  them;  but,  having  been  once 
practically  carried  out,  he  did  not  under- 
stand how  it  would  be  possible  to  get  rid 
of  them.  He  did  not  believe  that,  for  the 
next  three  or  four  years,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible very  much  to  reduce  our  expenditure; 
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but  he  hoped  that,  by  some  means  or  other, 
the  income-tax  would  soon  cease  to  exist. 
It  was  impossible  to  withdraw  our  fleets 
and  armies  from  our  colonies  at  present; 
and,  therefore,  there  were  no  hopes  at  pre- 
sent  of  materially  diminishing  our  expen- 
diture. He  trusted  that  commerce  might 
take  the  place  of  war;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
such  a  consummation  would  require  not 
only  in  this  but  in  other  countries  a 
great  change  in  the  habits  and  modes  of 
thinking  of  mankind.  It  seemed  to  him 
to  be  rather  a  matter  of  form  than  of 
substance  whether  the  income-tax  was 
granted  for  one  year  or  for  three,  but  he 
was  not  disposed  to  take  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  creating  an  interregnum 
at  present.  He  saw,  therefore,  no  prudent 
alternative  but  that  of  voting  for  the  Go- 
vernment proposition,  as  he  thought  it 
the  only  means  of  maintaining  the  public 
credit. 

Viscount  DRUMLANRIG  said,  thehon. 
Member  for  Westbury  had  made  a  speech 
which  must,  he  thought,  force  an  answer 
from  hon.  Members  of  the  Manchester 
school,  although  they  showed  such  an 
indisposition  to  answer  the  arguments 
brought  forward  by  some  hon.  Members 
on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House, 
and  generally  by  those  who  were  prepared 
to  support  the  income-tax  in  its  present 
shape.  He  could  assure  them,  however, 
that  this  system  of  burking  evidence  and 
arguments  which  they  might  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  answer,  would  bring  them  into  dis- 
repute. The  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  had  said  that  there  was  nothing 
like  repeating  an  argument  if  you  desired 
to  enforce  it;  and  therefore  he,  as  he  sup- 
posed hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  not 
attempt  to  ofi^er  an  answer  to  any  fur- 
ther arguments,  as  they  had  not  deigned 
to  answer  those  already  put  forward,  would 
content  himself  with  repeating  the  empha- 
tic language  in  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bucks  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had  concluded  his 
speech : — 

'*  Are  hon.  Gentlemen  here  so  poor  in  appre- 
hension, and  80  dead  in  spirit,  that  they  will  sub- 
mit without  a  struggle  ?  If  so,  it  will  be  but  a 
poor  consolation  to  us,  after  all  we  have  already 
endured,  to  discover  that  the  only  return  we  have 
for  a  diminished  revenue  and  a  declining  com- 
merce is  the  arrogant  effrontery  of  a  class  who 
obtained  power  by  false  pretences,  and,  having  so 
obtained  it,  attempt  to  exercise  it  for  their  own 
advantage." 

He  could  not  understand  how  any  one  who 
had    voted    for  repeal  of   the   corn  laws 


could  refuse  their  assent  to  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  Lord.  He  (Viscount  Drumlan- 
rig)  would  have  felt  bound  to  oppose  that 
measure  had  he  been  in  Parliament;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  was  equally  bound  to  say, 
that  that  measure  was  a  great  and  a  bold 
one,  and  he  only  hoped  it  might  prove  more 
successful  than  those  who  were  opposed  to 
it  conscientiously  believed  it  would.  Ho 
felt  bound  to  give  his  assent  to  the  propo- 
sition of  the  npble  Lord. 

Mr.  ROCHE  was  desirous  that  there 
should  be  no  mistake  about  the  vote  that 
he  was  about  to  give.  He  was  desirous 
that  the  people  of  England  should  not  sup- 
pose that  he,  the  representative  of  the  most 
numerous  constituency  in  Ireland,  was  ac- 
tuated by  base,  corrupt,  or  selfish  motives, 
in  the  course  that  he  was  about  to  pursue. 
If  he  had  previously  entertained  any  doubts 
as  to  what  the  course  ought  to  be,  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury, 
who  admitted  that  the  tax  was  unfair  and 
unjust;  the  speech  of  the  hon.  but  not 
very  secure  Member  for  Liverpool,  admit- 
ting that  the  tax  was  unequal;  and  lastly, 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
father  of  the  impost,  in  defence  of  this  in- 
iquitous law,  would  have  decided  him;  and 
when  he  recollected  that  London,  and  Man- 
chester, and  Liverpool,  had  all  protested 
against  this  tax,  he  felt  that,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  he  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  He  had 
read  with  great  pain  the  speeches  of  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Middlesex,  and  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Marylebone,  who  had  declared 
their  conviction  that  the  liberal  Irish  Mem- 
bers would  all  support  the  Government 
upon  this  question.  It  was  not  for  him  ta 
say  what  the  liberal  Irish  Members  would 
do,  but  he  knew  what  they  ought  to  do. 
Support  the  Government! — support  that 
Government  at  the  head  of  which  was  a 
man  who  when  they  and  their  people  pro- 
claimed the  wrongs  inflicted  on  them,  and 
protested  against  the  injustice  under  which 
they  suffered,  told  them  that  sooner  than 
redress  those  injuries  he  would  force  them 
to  undergo  the  perils  of  civil  war  !  Would 
they  renerve  that  arm  which  had  raised 
over  their  heads  the  scourge,  and  would 
dye  their  native  soil  with  blood?  Would 
they  support  that  Government,  the  Mem- 
bers of  which  were  earning  for  themselves, 
through  the  doings  of  their  Viceroy,  the 
just  appellation  of  the  Guizots  of  Ireland? 
That  Viceroy  was  gagging  the  e.^pression 
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«f  public  opinion  in  Ireland,  by  ostenta- 
tiously reviewing  troops,  parading  dra- 
goons, and  bringing  artillery  into  Dublin. 
Were  tbey,  the  representatives  of  the  Irish 
people,  to  place  themselves  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  hon.  Member  for  Louth,  and  to 
file  into  the  lobby  as  the  loyal  Swiss  guards 
of  such  a  Ministry?  He  trusted,  for  the 
sake  of  the  character  of  Ireland,  that  such 
would  not  be  the  case.  He  hoped  that  the 
representatives  of  Ireland  would  vindicate 
for  themselves  and  for  their  people  the 
high  character  which  this  country  had  al- 
ways maintained.  If  they  understood  the 
true  interests  of  themselves  and  their  con- 
stituents, they  would  vote  in  consonance 
with  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  their 
country  on  this  question,  as  the  popular 
cause,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland, 
must  eventually  succeed. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  if  he  had  any 
difficulty,  that  difficulty  would  be  cleared 
away  by  the  very  extraordinary  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork,  because,  the 
true  matter  before  the  House  being  whe- 
ther the  tax  should  be  continued  for  one 
year  or  three  years,  the  hon.  Member  had 
introduced  a  new  element  of  discord,  and 
said  they  were  not  to  support  the  Motion 
and  strengthen  the  arms  of  a  Government 
who  were  averse  to  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire.  The  right  'hon.  Baronet  late 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  having 
chosen,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  him- 
self, to  introduce  the  financial  policy  of 
which  he  was  the  godfather,  and  the  hon. 
Member  who  followed  him  having  tak«n 
the  sartie  course,  it  was  difficult  for  those 
who  did  not  agree  with  him  to  give  a  silent 
vote  on  the  occasion.  That  was  a  position 
in  which  he  fouhd  himself,  and  therefore 
ho  would  trouble  the  Committee  with  a  few 
remarks.  There  had  been  an  array  of 
figures  which  he  should  not  attempt  to  fol- 
low, by  which  some  Gentlemen  supposed 
we  were  now  in  a  state  of  unrivalled  pros- 
perity. Another  extraordinary  thing  was, 
that  all  those  Gentlemen,  without  excep- 
tion, begun  with  1842,  went  on  to  1845, 
passed  lightly  over  1846,  attributing  the 
commercial  and  financial  prosperity  to  the 
measures  which  then  took  place,  and  then 
came  to  1847,  and  said  that  the  great  de- 
pression was  owing  to  the  failure  of  food. 
He  should  like  to  know  why  they  did  not 
attribute  the  financial  prosperity  of  the 
country  to  the  good  harvests  subsequent 
to  1842  ?  In  1836,  there  was  a  good 
harvest,  and  commercial  prosperity  in 
1838>   1839,  and  1840;   a  short  harvest 


and  commercial  and  financial  distress  in 
1842  ;  and  after  that,  commercial  and 
financial  prosperity;  and  then,  in  1847, 
commercial  distress.  But  taking  not  one 
year,  but  twelve  years  in  a  series  of  three 
years,  under  strict  prohibitory  and  high 
protective  duties,  or  under  the  system  of 
free  trade,  there  were  precisely  the  same 
results.  The  prosperity  of  the  country 
was  attributed  to  a  particular  set  of  mea^ 
sures,  and  not  to  a  gracious  Providence.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Westbury  and  Oxford  had 
rested  the  commercial  prosperity  on  the 
measures  of  1842  and  1845,  without  mak- 
ing the  slightest  allusion  to  the  great  ex- 
penditure of  which  the  good  harvest  fur- 
nished the  means.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  did  not  think  that  this  financial  or 
commercial  prosperity  depended  much  upon 
legislation;  and  every  year's  experience 
confirmed  him  in  that  conclusion.  At  what 
price  had  you  purchased  this  ?  What  pro- 
mises did  you  make  to  the  people,  and  how 
did  you  keep  them  ?  Because  the  late 
Government,  taking  up  as  they  did  the 
wholesome  principles  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  his 
school,  must  be  considered  to  have  taken 
up  those  promises  which  he,  on  his  part, 
made  to  the  country.  What  did  the  hon. 
Member  promise  ?  He  told  the  people 
that  ho  would  secure  them,  by  measures 
to  be  introduced,  from  the  effects  of  bad 
harvests.  Had  he  done  it  ?  He  told  the 
shopkeepers  they  should  be  secure  from  a 
drain  of  gold  and  a  monetary  ci'isis.  Hold- 
ing out  to  the  people  advantages  which  it 
was  not  in  your  power  to  secure,  had  created 
distrust  amongst  all  classes.  Now  we  came 
to  the  financial  question,  and  how  did  we 
stand  there  ?  No  one  had  ventured  to 
say  in  the  face  of  the  country  that 
he  thought  those  measures  produced  any- 
thing like  recurring  prosperity.  Their  fore- 
bodings had  been  of  the  most  gloomy  de- 
scription. They  were  disposed  to  support 
a  state  of  things  which,  as  far  as  he  had 
seen,  had  never  produced  prosperity  or  se- 
cured us  from  adversity.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Westbury,  in  treating  of  the  finan- 
cial part  of  the  question,  had  thrown  out 
some  hints  about  what  he  called  the  strange 
conduct  of  the  commercial  world,  and  their 
anxiety  to  find  new  markets  ;  he  said 
he  did  not  altogether  blame  them;  he 
seemed  to  suppose  they  were  to  weigh  the 
commercial  colonies  in  a  commercial  ba- 
lance, and  ascertain  whether  they  were 
worth  keeping  as  a  matter  of  profit  and 
loss.     He  (Mr.  Henley)  protested  against 
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weighing  the  colonies  of  this  country  in  a 
scale,  and  dealing  with  them  as  a  simple 
question  of  profit  and  loss.  There  was  one 
matter  he  wished  to  make  an  observation 
upon,  and  that  was  how  much  hon.  Gentle- 
men in  this  House  were  apt  to  weigh  finan- 
cial and  commercial  questions  solely  by  re- 
ference to  figures.  The  hon.  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  had  referred  to 
the  silk  trade.  The  hon.  Member's  notion  of 
employment  was,  work  without  reference 
to  wages.  That  made  a  very  material  dif- 
ference. He  never  knew  any  man  indis- 
posed to  work  for  himself,  but  he  wanted 
to  find  wages  for  the  work.  Now,  what 
were  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  notions  of 
such  a  subject  ?  The  junior  hon.  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  had  brought 
an  array  of  figures  to  show  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  King's  Lynn  was  altogether  in 
error  in  quoting  the  silk  trade  as  having 
suffered  from  the  operation  of  free-trade 
measures.  The  figures  stated  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  were,  that  in  ten 
years,  from  1834  to  1843,  there  were 
imported  into  this  country,  of  raw  silk, 
3.742,0001bs.;  thrown  silk,2,6o0,0001bs.; 
silk  goods,  219,0001bs.  The  profitable 
wages  of  labour  were  earned  mainly  on  the 
valuable  silk  goods  which  came  in  under 
the  denomination  of  silk  goods.  In  1846 
and  1847  the  quantity  was — of  raw  silk 
4.205,0001bs. ;  thrown'silk,  3,710,0001b3. ; 
silk  goods,  408,0001bs.;  and  it  was  said, 
see  the  addition  to  the  quantity  of  raw  silk, 
and  therefore  there  was  more  employment 
for  the  people.  On  raw  silk  the  increase 
was  fourteen  per  cent ;  on  thrown  silk,  a 
partly  manufactured  article,  the  increase 
was  seven  per  cent;  but  on  silk  goods,  an 
article  on  which  the  unfortunate  people  of 
this  country  could  earn  something  like 
profitable  wages,  the  increase  was  eighty- 
six  per  cent.  As  to  raw  silk,  on  which 
there  was  an  important  increase,  it  was 
worked  up  in  the  low  descriptions  of  goods 
which  were  forced  back  on  France,  and  the 
wretched  artisans  hardly  earned  wages  to 
keep  them.  So  much  as  to  silk  goods, 
which  put  out  of  work  the  looms  of  Spital- 
fields.  He  was  one  of  those  who  thought 
no  measure  beneficial  to  this  country  which 
did  not  give  the  people,  as  well  as  employ- 
ment, the  means  of  getting  wages;  and  he 
thought  that  one  of  the  evils  under  which 
the  country  was  labouring  was,  that  the  le- 
gislation of  the  House  had  been  conducted 
solely  with  a  view  to  benefit  the  capital  of 
the  country,  without  reference  to  the  work- 
ing people.     He  did  not  pretend  to  say  that 


you  could  stop  the  great  commercial  spirit 
which  was  now  abroad ;  but  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  or  wise  to  give  it  greater  forcej 
because  he  believed  it  was  an  antagonisti* 
cal  principle  to  labour.  It  would  be  more 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  endeavour  to  give  to 
each  a  due  share,  than  throw  the  weight 
into  one  scale.  No  one  would  suppose 
that  he  was  going  to  advocate  the  regula- 
tion of  wages;  he  believed  that  to  be  im- 
possible; but  it  was  a  different  thing  to 
throw  the  whole  weight  of  legislation  into 
one  scale.  Let  both  interests  have  fair 
play,  and  do  not  sacrifice  the  poor  people 
of  this  country  under  false  promises.  They 
ought  not  to  make  fallacious  promises  to 
the  poorer  classes  which  they  would  never 
be  able  to  perform.  He  (Mr.  Henley)  did 
not  accuse  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  of  in* 
justice.  They  had  endeavoured  to  secure 
to  the  poor  people  of  the  country  a  large 
supply  of  food;  that  was  their  avowed  ob- 
ject; and  he  found  no  fault  with  it,  because 
if  they  were  to  run  our  people  in  as  hard  a 
race  of  competition  as  it  appeared  they 
wished,  it  was  but  right  they  should  also 
provide  them  ample  supplies  of  food.  His 
complaint  was,  that  it  was  not  advisable  to 
enter  into  every  race  of  competition,  as 
hon.  Gentlemen  wished;  and  he  did  not 
think  the  experiment  hitherto  made  had 
proved  successful.  The  question  more  im- 
mediately before  the  House  was,  would 
they  adopt  the  measure  now  recommended 
for  their  approval  by  a  Government  with 
an  empty  exchequer — a  Government  which 
was  not  strong,  and  which  had  shown  itself 
within  the  space  of  a  few  months  back—* 
when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stated  his  belief,  in  September  last,  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  our  mone- 
tary affairs  —  as  ignorant  of  the  true 
state  of  the  country  as  they  had  very 
recently  shown  themselves  egregiously 
ignorant  of  its  temper,  when  they  had  been 
compelled  to  relinquish  their  proposed  in- 
crease of  the  income-tax  upon  the  popular 
veto  being  loudly  and  plainly  expressed 
against  it.  And  how  was  public  credit  to 
bo  maintained  ?  The  Government  now 
turned  round  and  said — **  When  we  for- 
bear to  ask  for  additional  taxation,  we 
think  the  existing  revenue  of  the  country 
may  meet  the  expenditure,  if  you  take  two 
or  three  years  together;"  and  it  also  re- 
ferred the  whole  of  the  expenditure  to  the 
revision  of  a  Committee,  with  the  view  to 
a  reduction.  In  the  present  depressed 
state  of  trade,  and  the  uncertain  prospect 
before  them  as  to  the  future,  it  would  be 
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an  enormous  evil  to  the  interests  of  all 
classes  of  the  community  if  faith  with  the 
public  creditor  should  be  broken;  and  he 
asked,  would  it  be  just  or  fair  to  the  Go- 
verament  or  to  the  country  not  to  give  the 
Ministry  their  support  in  their  measure, 
without  which  he  believed  the  finances  of 
the  country  would  be  broken  down  ?  He 
confessed  he  had  great  apprehensions  as 
to  whether  the  Government  would  adopt  a 
safe  course.  The  deficiency  bills,  which 
in  all  probability  must  be  resorted  to,  would 
be  attended  with  great  danger,  particularly 
if  the  present  Bank  Charter  were  main- 
tained; but  the  Government  was  respon- 
sible to  the  country;  and  he  felt  justi- 
fied, in  the  present  state  of  Europe  and 
the  country,  in  acceding  to  the  continuance 
of  the  income-tax  for  three  years  longer. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle  (Mr. 
Headlam),  in  his  clear,  able,  and  lucid 
speech  that  night,  had  adverted  to  the  al- 
leged inequalities  of  that  tax;  and  he  en- 
tirely concurred  with  the  hon.  Member  that 
it  would  be  more  straightforward  and  hon- 
est if  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  so  freely 
stigmatised  and  abused  the  tax  were  to 
point  out  how  their  complaints  were  to  be 
remedied,  or  else  frankly  admit  that  they 
could  not.  He,  for  one,  would  gladly  sup- 
port any  practicable  plan  for  getting  rid  of 
its  so-called  inequalities,  if  they  would  only 
show  how  it  was  to  be  efi^ected.  But  he 
had  seen  no  such  scheme  that  would  se- 
cure the  necessary  amount  of  revenue. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Westbury  had  put 
forward  the  most  extraordinary  views  on 
this  subject,  and  had  said  that  Mr.  Pitt 
taxed  capital  in  the  funds  and  land,  as  he 
viewed  it.  But  how  did  he  reconcile  this 
with  saying  he  did  not  tax  capital  ?  He 
taxed  capital  in  trade  as  well  as  the  funds, 
only  the  taxation  was  differently  applied. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Westbury  had  said 
he  would  treat  these  two  species  of  capital 
in  difi^erent  ways.  Public  credit  demanded 
that  capital  in  the  funds  and  land  should 
be  taxed  the  same  as  other  capital;  and, 
for  his  part,  he  could  see  no  other  differ- 
ence between  the  two,  excepting  that  the 
man  by  trade  endeavoured  by  skill  and  ac- 
tivity to  obtain  15  per  cent;  whereas  the 
fundholder  was  content  with  3  or  4  per 
cent,  and  the  landholder  with  2  per  cent. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  incomes  derived 
from  trade  should  be  dealt  with  differently 
from  other  incomes;  and  it  must  have  been 
remarked  that  not  one  Gentleman  who  had 
recommended  improvements  in  the  tax,  but 
had  confessed  that  the  subject  was  beset 


with  difficulties.     When  the  hon.  Member 
for  Glasgow  admitted  that  he  was  perplex- 
ed upon  it,  he  should  not  be  surprised  if 
most  minds  feared  to  tackle  it.    He  wished 
that  his  support  of  the  Government  on  this 
measure  was  not  given  as  on  a  question 
mixed  up  with  the  free- trade  policy  of  re- 
cent years.   He  was  not  convinced  that  that 
policy  had  contributed  to  the  well-being  of 
the  country,  and  he  should  decline  to  sup- 
port the  present  measure  if  such  a  course 
necessarily  implied  an  approval  of  that  po- 
licy.    He  should  be  ready,  if  even  such  a 
miracle  happened  as  that  a  Whig  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  came  before  them 
three  years  hence  with  a  good  surplus  re- 
venue, to  either  reduce  the  income-tax,  or 
to  vote  for  any  reduction  of  the  national 
expenditure,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with 
whatever  he  regarded  as  right  and  proper. 
Mr.    MOWATT   considered    that    the 
question  before  the  Committee  was  one  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  well-being  of 
the  country,  to  its  onward  progress,  and 
to  its  peace  and  tranquillity,  as  of  itself  to 
form  a  sufficient  excuse  for,  and  indeed  to 
justify,  any  Member  of  this  House,  how- 
ever slight  his  claims  might  be  upon  its 
attention,  in  desiring  to  express  his  opin- 
ions as  well  as  to  give  his  vote  upon  it. 
Ho  desired  to  explain  also,  why,  being  an 
advocate  for  direct  taxation,  a  strenuous 
j  advocate  for  that  form  of  taxation,  and  be- 
ing also  a  Liberal,  he  yet  felt  it  to  be  his 
;  duty  to  support  the  Amendment  of  the 
I  hon.   Member    for  Montrose,   Mr.    Hume, 
'  in  opposition  to  the  measure  proposed  by 
a  Government  styling  itself  also  Liberal. 
!  And,  first,  a  few  words  on  that  Govern- 
I  ment.    He,  Mr.  Mowatt,  had  entered  that 
j  House  as  a  Liberal  Member,  in  the  hope 
I  and  expectation  that  he  should  be  able  to 
'  give  that  Government,  styling  itself  like- 
I  wise  **  Liberal,"  his  general  and  hearty 
I  support.     He  was  sorry  to  say,  however, 
,  that  so  great  had  been  his  disappointment 
at  the  budget  they  had  brought  forward 
I  to  the  House,  and  in  fact  at  their  whole 
j  financial    scheme    of  policy,  that  he  felt 
I  obliged  to  withhold  from  them  his  support 
j  in  this  case.     Indeed,  he  would  say  fur- 
ther,  that  he  should  feel  ashamed  to  be 
considered  an  adherent  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment, so  far  as  their  financial  policy 
was  concerned.     lie  thought  with  refer- 
ence to  it,  that  the  existing  Government, 
so  far  from  realising  the  hopes  and  expec- 
tations of  the  country,  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, shown  a  disposition  not  merely  to 
stand    still,    but    actually    to    retrograde. 
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What  was  the  character  of  the  budget  be- 
fore the  House  ?  What  was  the  system  of 
raising  a   revenue,    that   they   were  now 
called  upon  to  support  ?  Why,  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  appear  to  have  made  up  their 
own  minds,  even,  to  pursue  the  course  they 
had  at  first  proposed  to  themselves.     They 
did  not  appear  to   have  fully  determined 
whether  they  would  adhere  to  a  system  of 
direct  taxation,  or  whether  they  would  go 
back  to  the  old  and,  he  had  hoped,  almost 
obsolete  scheme  of  raising  a  revenue,  indi- 
rectly, from  the  industry  and  labour  of  the 
people.     He  considered  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  failed  utterly  to  make  out  a  case 
for  the  continuation,  far  less  augmentation, 
of  the  income-tax,  in  its  present  unequal 
and  therefore  unjust  and  oppressive  form. 
He  had  been  in  hopes,  for  one,  that  they 
would  this  time  have  come  down   to  the 
House,  with  some  bold  plan  of  their  own, 
and  said,  **  We  are  ashamed  of  the  op- 
pressive, unfair,  and  unequal  way,  in  which 
the  revenue  has  been  hitherto  raised.     We 
will  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tamworth,  who  has  set  us  so 
good  an  example."    Yes,  he  (Mr.  Mowatt) 
had  really  believed,  that  they  would  on  this 
occasion   have   come   forward   with   some 
bold  proposition  of  their  own,  to  relieve  the 
industry,  the  trade,  and  the  labour  of  the 
country,  by  an  improved  and  more  equal 
system  of  taxation.      But  he  was  afraid 
that  the  present   Government,    like   that 
which  had  preceded  it,  was  too  aristocratic 
in  its  formation  and  character.    It  was  too 
exclusive,  and  trusted  for  its  opinion  and 
information  to   a   set — to  a   clique — that 
did  not  give  sufficient  consideration  to  the 
wishes  and  wants  of,  and  had  no  sympathies 
with,  the  people.     Had  this  not  been  the 
case,  would  they,  in  such  utter  ignorance 
of  or  indifference  to  the  necessities,  feel- 
ings and  desires  of  the  people,  have  come 
<iown  to  this  House  with  such  a  monstrous 
proposition  as  that  involved  in  their  budget  ? 
Most  assuredly  not.  If  this  were  otherwise, 
why  had  not  the  Government  come  forward 
with  a  proposal  to  extend  the  probate  and 
legacy  duties   tu   real  property,   to  land, 
and  make  them  available  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Exchequer  ?     Why  not  have  come 
forward  and  said,  **  Here  is  a  way  by  which 
we  shall  relieve  the  country  from  an  unequal 
and  oppressive  taxation,  to  the  extent  of 
at  least  2,000,000^.  per  annum  ?  Had  they 
done  this,  they  need  not  then  have  been 
ashamed  of,  nor  afraid  to  stand  by,  their 
financial  scheme  either  in  that  House  or 
with    the   country.      Why  had   they  not 


taken  this  plan  ?     Why  had  they  not  per- 
formed their  duty  ?     However  unwilling  he 
might  be  to  impute  bad  motives  to  a  Min- 
istry, he  had  no  alternative  in  this  case ; 
he  must  say,  that  the  object  and  intent  of 
the  Government  scheme  was,  to  indulge 
one  class  of  the  community,  well  able  to 
bear   its   burdens,  at  the  expense  of  the 
others ;    and  they  had  therein  evaded  and 
shrunk  from  a  manly  performance  of  their 
duty.     Was  it  possible  to  assign  any  other 
motives  of  action  to  the  Government,  with 
relation  to  their  deplorable  budget,   than 
the  desire  to  protect  this  already  favoured, 
dominant  class  ?    Besides,  the  Government 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  that  the  coun- 
try was  in  a  crisis.      No  one  could,  how- 
-ever,  doubt  the  existence  of  that  crisis.  The 
revenue  too  had  fallen  off,  and  yet  the 
public  expenditure  had   been   increased — 
had  been  reckless,  heedless.    He  observed 
that   the   expenditure    of    last  year   had 
exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by  no 
less  a  sum  than  3,250,000Z.,  and  yet  no 
intention  had  been  expressed  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  reduce  that  expenditure  in  the 
ensuing  year.     It  was  monstrous.     Why, 
he  repeated,  had  they  not  come  down  to 
the  House,  and  said  —  and  as  the  country 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  a  liberal  and 
progressive  Government — a  Government  of 
the  middle  classes,  as  they  had  been  taunt- 
ed with  being  by  Gentlemen  opposite,  and 
to  which,  let  him  observe  by  the  way,  that 
if  they  were  not  a  Government  of  the  mid- 
dle classes  they  might  depend  upon  it  they 
would  in  a  short  time  cease  to  be  a  Go- 
vernment at  all — why  had  they  not  come 
down  and  said,  the  country  is  in  difficulty 
—  we  require  a  considerable  and  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  money — if,  indeed,  the  ne- 
cessity for  having  it  could  be  established 
— and  then,  besides  proposing  the  exten- 
sion of  the  probate  and   legacy  duty  to 
land,  bring  forward  some  such  measure  as 
this  :  here  is  a  vast  amount  of  capital  and 
wealth  locked  up  in  the  shape  of  Crown 
and  Forest  Lands,  wholly,  or  all  but  wholly, 
unproductive:    we  are  anxious   and   pro- 
pose to   apply  that  capital   to  meet   the 
present   exigencies   of  the    State.      Was 
there   any   reasonable    and    unprejudiced 
man  who  would   say  that  such  would  not 
have  been  a  wise,  judicious,  and  consid- 
erate measure  ?     Even  if  the  timber  were 
grown  on  these  lands  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable conditions,  no  man  —  apart  from 
the  objection  that  applied  to  such  property 
being  managed  by  a  Government  —  could 
contend  that  that  was  tlie  best,  the  most 
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profitable,  mode  of  employing  the  land  of 
this  densely  peopled  country.  But,  in  fact, 
the  Government  declined  to  bring  forward 
any  such  proposal  as  this,  simply  because 
they  were  unwilling  to  take  any  step  in 
advance  for  which  they  could  not  shelter 
themselves  under  a  precedent.  He  did  not 
know  that  he  should  have  entered  upon  the 
question  of  Crown  and  Forest  Lands,  but 
that  he  had  observed  that  not  only  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  Members 
generally  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
when  any  Member  brought  forward  an  ac- 
cusation against  the  present  fiscal  system, 
exclaimed,  **  Very  true,  this  may  be  a  very 
defective  measure,  but  why  don't  you  pro- 
pose a  better?"  The  hon.  Baronet  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  used  the 
same  argument  when  the  window-tax  was 
under  discussion  the  other  night.  He 
said — admitting  that  it  was  a  most  dreadful 
and  unequal  tax;  that  whilst  the  poor  were 
made  to  pay  by  it  30,  20,  and  15  per  cent, 
the  rich  contributed  only  at  the  rate  of  2 
or  3 — **  Show  us  a  substitute  for  it. "  Now 
he  (Mr.  Mowatt)  protested  against  that 
mode  of  dealing  with  these  questions ; 
but  still,  as  the  Government  thought  fit  to 
adopt  it,  he  replied  by  showing  them  that 
there  were  other  and  less  objectionable 
means  by  which  they  might  have  proposed 
to  raise  the  necessary  revenue.  They 
might,  as  he  had  demonstrated,  have  made 
up  at  any  rate  the  present  deficiency,  by 
extending  the  probate  and  legacy  duties, 
— as  in  common  justice  they  were  bound  to 
do — on  land,  by  the  sale  of  Crown  lands, 
and  by  similar  resources.  Such  a  proposi- 
tion, too,  would  have  had  this  advantageous 
effect;  it  would  have  shown  the  people,  that 
the  Government,  whatever  it  called  itself 
— whether  Whig,  Tory,  or  Liberal — was 
really  desirous  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  country, 
and  of  relieving  it.  The  country,  as  was 
well  known — though  it  appeared  to  be  re- 
quisite to  remind  the  House  again  and 
again  of  it,  was  almost  in  a  state  of  paraly- 
sis, the  result  of  the  late  crisis.  There 
was  no  doubt  at  all  about  it.  Oh  !  he 
(Mr.  Mowatt),  for  one,  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  he  attached  no  importance 
whatever  to  the  argument  insinuated  by 
the  ironical  cheers  from  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  who  wished  them  to  believe, 
that  the  present  state  of  the  country  could 
be  traced  to  free  trade.  To  free  trade  in 
prospect,  then,  it  must  be,  for  they  had  had 
no  free  trade  as  yet.  Why,  he  believed  he 
was  right  in  stating  that  that  very  day. 


while  a  vast  portion  of  the  people  were 
almost  without  a  meal,  the  duty  on  com 
was  seven  shillings  a  quarter.  So  much 
for  free  trade.  He  (Mr.  Mowatt)  believed, 
however,  that  if  an  earthquake  were  to  hap- 
pen in  this  country,  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
would,  in  their  prejudice,  exclaim — **Good 
God!  look  at  the  consequences  of  free 
trade."  But  he  would  dismiss  that  part  of 
the  question,  for  he  did  not  think  such  ar- 
guments merited  a  moment's  reply.  He 
wished,  however,  to  refer  to  the  accusation 
— the  taunt — of  the  hon.  Member  for  Buck- 
ingham, Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had  asserted  that 
the  Liberals  wished  to  eject  one  set  of  class 
legislators,  merely  that  they  might  take 
their  places,  and  so  legislate  as  exclusively 
for  their  own  advantage,  for  their  own 
class,  as  those  who  had  preceded  them» 
and  whom  they  wished  to  eject.  He  de- 
nied that  the  Liberal  Members  wished  to 
take  the  place  of  others  as  legislators  for 
their  own  benefit,  to  legislate  for  them- 
selves as  a  class,  or  that  they  wanted  to 
lay  the  taxes,  as  asserted,  altogether  upon 
the  other  portion  of  the  community.  No ! 
the  Liberal  Members  of  that  House  wished 
to  distribute  the  burden,  which  must  be  im- 
posed upon  the  country,  equally  over  all 
classes,  according  to  their  means,  and  to 
take  care  that  it  did  not  press,  as  it  had 
hitherto  done,  upon  the  labour,  industry, 
and  producing  classes  of  the  country. 
That  was  what  the  Liberal  Members  want- 
ed. He  (Mr.  Mowatt)  did  not  wish  to 
screen  the  manufacturing  portion  of  the 
country  from  the  income-tax.  All  he 
wanted  was,  that  due  regard  should 
be  had  to  the  permanence  of  the  in- 
come, and  the  durability  of  the  source 
whence  it  came.  But  he  had  not  alto- 
gether done  with  the  Government  yet. 
He  would  confess  that,  for  his  part,  he 
felt — for  the  utter  want  of  ordinary  capa- 
city which  they  had  manifested,  and  their 
financial  policy — ashamed  to  be  considered 
as  connected  with  men  who  had  therein 
so  greatly  belied  the  expectations  of  the 
country.  lu  its  present  awful  condition, 
they  came  forward  and  said,  with  the 
greatest  unconcern,  **  We  are  about  to 
add  three  millions  and  a  half  to  the  al- 
ready extravagant  expenditure."  Who 
could  justify  such  a  proposal  ?  They 
themselves  had  not.  They  had  scarcely 
made  the  attempt.  What  had  they  fur- 
ther said  ?  Why,  that,  **  It  is  quite  true 
we  require  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ord- 
nance, an  additional  3,250,000/.,  in  order 
to  cover  our   past   expenditure   in   these 
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branches,  although  we  have  already  carried 
that  expenditure  to  nearly  18.000,000^." 
But  they  did  not  stop  here.  They  did  not 
say,  **  We  shall  be  satisfied  with  this  enor- 
mous outlay  for  military  purposes.  We 
do  not  intend,"  say  they,  **to  retrench,  to 
retrace  our  steps;"  on  the  contrary,  they 
expressly  told  the  House,  that  they  could 
not  retrench.  Nay,  despite  the  alarming 
state  of  the  country,  they  had  actually  come, 
down  with  a  proposal  to  augment  the  enor- 
mous expenditure  on  military  armaments, 
to  the  extent  of  600,000Z.  more,  during 
the  ensuing  year.  If  they  had  satisfied 
themselves  simply  with  the  outlay  that 
had  been  going  on,  great  as  that  had  been, 
he  (Mr.  Mowatt)  should  have  said  less 
about  it  ;  for  certainly  they  had  been 
goaded  on  to  this  enormous  military  ex- 
penditure by  all  parties  in  and  out  pf 
doors,  and  had  great  excuses  for  their 
conduct  on  this  point.  They  had  been 
threatened  on  all  sides;  many  point- 
ing out  the  dreadful  responsibility  that 
would  attach  to  them,'  in  case  this  coun- 
try were  not  fully  prepared  for  any  ha- 
zard to  which  it  might  be  exposed  from 
abroad.  He  made  great  allowance  for 
the  Government  on  this  head.  He  thought 
that  they  had  been  driven  in  a  great  mea- 
sure  by  public  clamour  to  increased  ex- 
penditure on  the  score  of  the  defences  of 
the  country.  But  making  all  due  allow- 
ance for  them  on  this  point,  he  could  not 
the  more  release  them  from  the  duty  which 
attached  to  them  of  another  kind,  viz., 
that  of  bringing  forward  a  proposition  to 
distribute  this,  the  income-tax,  more 
equally  over  the  various  portions  of  so- 
ciety, and  at  the  same  time  that  of  pro- 
mising that  for  the  future  they  would  re- 
trench as  much  as  possible.  Much  had 
been  said  not  only  that  night,  but  on  a 
former  occasion  as  well,  with  reference  to 
the  cost  of  the  colonies.  The  Members  of 
the  Government  had  contended,  that  it  not 
being  the  revenue  which  had  fallen  off,  but 
the  great  and  unexpected  expenditure  of 
past  years,  the  last  particularly,  that  had 
rendered  additional  taxation  necessary,  and 
therefore  that  they  were  altogether  blame- 
less in  the  matter — that  the  events  which 
had  occurred  had  been  altogether  beyond 
their  control.  He  (Mr.  Mowatt)  could  not 
view  the  matter  in  a  light  so  favourable  to 
them.  He  thought,  for  instance,  that  with 
respect  to  the  charge  in  the  estimates  of 
1,300,000/.  for  what  had  taken  place  in 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  proba- 
bility that  they  would  be  subjected  to  a 


claim  for  another  million  from  the  same 
quarter,  was  not  a  question  of  such  indif- 
ference as  the  Government  wished  to  re- 
present it.  The  Government,  in  laying  its 
budget  before  them,  had  stuck  in  that  item 
in  the  Bill,  just  as  if  it  had  been  for  white- 
washing the  Treasury.  They  said,  the 
case  had  been  one  entirely  beyond  their 
control;  besides  it  was,  in  their  eyes,  a 
very  trifling  matter.  Why,  at  that  rate, 
what  security  had  they  for  the  limits  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  ensuing  or  of  any 
future  year,  they  considering  themselves 
wholly  irresponsible  ?  He  considered  that 
the  Government  had  entirely  failed  this 
year  in  the  whole  of  their  financial  policy; 
and  that,  besides,  they  had  shown  a  want 
of  moral  courage  in  not  proposing  to  extend 
the  probate  and  legacy  duties  to  landed 
property;  and  he  should,  therefore,  have 
no  sympathy  with  them,  whatever  might 
be  the  consequence  of  the  vote  of  that 
night.  If  they  had  felt  themselves  in  a 
dilemma,  they  should  have  gone  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth,  and  have  asked  him  to  help  them^— 
to  toll  them  what  sort  of  a  scheme  they 
ought  to  bring  forward.  They  should  have 
told  him  that  the  credit  of  the  nation  was 
in  danger,  that  they  could  find  no  remedy 
for  the  eril,  and  have  implored  him  to 
assist  them.  Or  they  might  have  adopted 
the  old  Dutch  plan.  They  (the  Dutch),  in 
1624 — as  all  the  world  knew—^were  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  for  life  or  death  with 
Spain,  and  the  house  of  Austria;  and  be- 
cause of  their  prodigious  expenditure,  and 
the  extent  to  which,  in  consequence,  they 
had  carried  taxation,  were  in  danger  of 
being  brought  to  a  stand-still  for  want  of 
money,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war — 
when,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  they  of- 
fered by  public  proclamation  a  high  reward 
to  any  one  who  should  find  out  a  new  tax, 
that  would  be  productive,  and  yet  not  un- 
popular. This  expedient  answered.  Such 
a  tax  was  found,  viz.,  'the  stamp-tax, 
under  which  this  country  has  so  long 
rejoiced  ;  and  why  could  not  our  Go- 
vernment follow  some  such  plan,  as  they 
admitted  themselves  to  be  in  much  the 
same  sort  of  dilemma  ?  Now,  for  one  word 
with  respect  to  the  question  more  immedi- 
ately before  them.  His  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Montrose  had  warned  them 
again  that  night  not  to  be  discursive,  not 
to  ramble  from,  but  to  keep  to  the  subject. 
But  simple  as  the  question  might  appear  to 
be,  as  actually  put  from  the  Chair,  it  yet 
was  not  so  in  fact-*--and  it  was  because 
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Members  felt  that  it  was  not  really  a  simple 
question — because  they  felt  that  it  not  only 
involved   the   amount  of  taxation  of  this 
country,  but  also  the  form  and  mode  in 
which  that  taxation  should  be  carried  out, 
that  they  found  it  impossible  to   confine 
themselves  to  the  abstract  proposition  be- 
fore the  House.      They   required   strong 
reasons  to  justify  the   vote  which  would 
probably  be  recorded   that  night.     With 
reference  to  the  mode  of  taxation,  he  (Mr. 
Mowatt)    entertained  great   respect  —  he 
might  use  the  strong  language  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Westbury,  and  say  gratitude — 
for  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth, 
for  having  relieved  the  trade,  the  commerce, 
the   labour  and  industry  of  this  country 
from  the  pressure  of  indirect  taxation  to 
the  extent  of  7,000,000^.,  by  substituting 
instead  the   income-tax  —  for  his   having 
made  one  step  in  the  right  direction — that 
of  establishing  a  system  of  direct  instead 
of  indirect  taxation.      He  respected  him 
for   that;    and    it   was   because   he   (Mr. 
(Mowatt)    was    an    advocate    for    direct 
taxation  that  he  intended  to  vote  against 
the  Government  on  this  question;  and  he 
would  explain  why  he  would  do  so.     The 
old  system    of  indirect   taxation   pressed 
heavily  and  injuriously  on  the  mass  of  the 
people,  although  they  did  not  always  per- 
ceive it.     A  great  many  of  the  working 
people  did  not,  for  instance,  see  that  in  buy- 
ing a  pound  of  tea,  they  actually  paid  an 
income-tax  of  at  least  a  hundred  per  cent, 
or  ten  shillings  out  of  every  pound  sterling, 
so  expended,  instead  of  as  many  pence, 
which,  however,  was  more  than  the  owners 
of  realised  property  had  to  pay,  under  this 
direct  tax.     In  direct  taxation,  they,  the 
people,  saw  when  it  was  unequal  and  un- 
just; it  could  not  be  hid  from  them,  and 
therefore  if  the  Government  were  deter- 
mined to  have  a  system  of  direct  taxation, 
they  must  first  reconcile  the  people's  minds 
to  it,  by  removing  its  present  gross  inequal- 
ities, its  injustice,  or  by  showing  at  least 
that  they  were  anxious,  and  had  made  the 
attempt,  to  do  so:   unless  they  did  that, 
they  could  go  no  further.     He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  the  amount  of  the  income- 
tax  that  had  raised  such  a  hostile  feeling 
against  it  throughout  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom; it  was  its  inequality,  its  unfairness, 
its  injustice,  that  had  roused  the  country 
against  it.     He,  for  one,  should  have  no 
objection  to  the  income-tax  being  raised 
to  10  per  cent,  provided  it  were  only  as- 
sessed equally,  and  always  supposing  that 
additional  taxation  were  absolutely  neces- 


sary.    Hon.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  had  said,  that  they  viewed  with  ap- 
prehension  and    alarm   the    extension  of 
this  system  of  taxation;  and  it  had  been 
said,  that  the  necessity  under  which  they 
had  recently  been  placed  of  abandoning  the 
proposed    increase  to  this  particular  tax, 
ought  to  be  a  warning  to  all  Governments 
not  to    rely   upon   such   a    system.      He 
denied  that  such  a  conclusion  was  at  all  a 
just  one.     Why,  there  was  no  other  State 
in  Europe  that  had  not  levied  more  by  di- 
rect taxation  than  we  had;  and  what  was 
to  prevent  us  from  following  their  example  ? 
At  this  very  moment,  even  with  this  in- 
come-tax, we  only  raised  25  per  cent  by 
direct  taxation,  the  remaining  75  being 
the  produce  of  indirect  taxation.     The  in- 
come-tax, it  was  true,  was  objected  to  also 
because  of  its  inquisitorial  character;  and 
that,  no  doubt,  was  a  serious  objection; 
but  yet  he  really  believed  that  if  the  Go- 
vernment sincerely  endeavoured  to  make 
it  equal  and  fair,  they  would  accede  to  it 
without  further  opposition.     He  thought, 
however,  that  no  true  friend  to  direct  tax- 
ation would  vote  for  the  continuance  of  this 
impost  in  its  present  shape;  and  if  they 
granted  it  for  three  years  longer  at  once, 
what  hope  was  there  that  the  Government 
would  retrace  their  steps — would  then  ap- 
ply themselves  to  the  task  of  removing  the 
objections  to  it?    They  had  not  done  so  in 
times   gone  by,   and  that   was   sufficient 
proof  that  they  would  not  do  so  hereafter. 
Indeed,  they  held  out  no  expectation  that 
they  would  even  attempt  it.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  made  quite  an  ad  misericor^ 
diam  appeal  to  the  House.     He  had  im- 
plored them  to  consider  what  consequences 
might  follow  if  they  rejected  this  proposi- 
tion— that  such  an  act  might  damage  the 
credit  of  the  country.     He  had  attempted 
to  show  this,  or  at  least  they  might  ga- 
ther from  his  vague  and  mysterious  lan- 
guage   that   he,    at    all    events,    fancied 
that  if  the  Ministers  were  not  supported 
on  this   question,   the   country  might  be 
placed  in  a  most  perilous  condition.     And 
yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  foreboding, 
the   Government    refused   to    make    any 
promise   to   try    and   equalise    this    most 
iniquitous   tax.     Now,    having   given   his 
opinion    of    the    advantages    this  country 
had  reaped  from  the  measures  introduced 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  he  might  be  allowed  to  add, 
that  he  did  not  think  that  the  declaration 
made   by   him   the   other  night,    was   of 
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a  character  that  would  tend  to  right 
him  in  the  opinions  of  his  countrymen  at 
large,  from  whose  estimation  he  had  lately 
so  much  fallen.  He  thought  that  the  ar- 
guments that  he  had  used  were  such  as 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  from  him. 
He  would  confess  that  he  was  struck  with 
regret  and  astonishment  when  he  heard 
the  style  of  reasoning  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  condescended  to  employ.  He  had  con- 
tended, that  because  the  system  of  indi- 
rect taxation  previously  in  force  had  been 
applied  to  all  classes  indiscriminately, 
therefore  that  there  was  no  hardship  in 
the  new,  the  income-tax  being  levied  with 
equal  unfairness  and  injustice.  What, 
were  they  never  to  take  a  step  in  ad- 
vance? Were  they  always  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  plea,  **  Oh,  it's  no  worse  than  the 
old  system  ?"  He  hoped  the  House  would 
that  night  do  itself  the  credit  with  the 
country  of  stemming  this  wayward  and  re- 
trograde movement  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment. If  they  were  beaten,  he  thought 
that  the  efi^ects  to  the  country  would  be 
most  beneficial.  The  Government  would 
then  have  to  reconsider  the  whole  system 
of  taxation;  and  if  they  persisted  in  refus- 
ing to  make  this  tax  more  equal,  they 
would  be  then  driven  to  the  only  other  al- 
ternative, that  of  reducing  their  expendi- 
ture so  as  to  meet  the  income  without  it. 
Let  the  House,  therefore,  have  no  fear  in 
recording  their  votes  against  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  question.  They  need  appre- 
hend no  difficulty  therefrom.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  they  support  them  in  this 
proposition,  they  need  not,  they  could  not, 
hope  for  any  reduction  from  their  mon- 
strous expenditure. 

Mr.  HUDSON  would  endeavour  to  con- 
fine the  observations  he  had  to  make  with- 
in the  narrowest  possible  limits,  for  he  sin- 
cerely hoped  the  House  would  come  to  a 
division  to-night.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down  spoke  very  strongly 
against  the  inequalities  of  the  income-tax, 
but  failed  to  point  out  any  instance  in 
which  those  inequalities  existed.  Others 
had  endeavonred  to  point  out  inequalities; 
but  the  hon.  Member  for  Falmouth  con- 
tented himself  with  vituperating  the  tax. 
It  was  easy  to  make  bold  and  daring  as- 
sertions, but  to  substantiate  those  asser- 
tions was  quite  another  matter.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  complained  that  the  landed  in- 
terest did  not  bear  an  equal  share  of  the 
public  burdens  ;  but  it  was  quite  notorious 
that  a  landed  proprietor  could  not  sell, 
transfer,  or  lease  any  part  of  his  property 


without  paying  a  considerable  sum  to  the 
revenue;  while  transfers  of  large  sums  of 
money  in  the  funds  were  not  liable  to  such 
payments.  With  respect  to  the  question 
immediately  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee,  he  confessed  he  could  not  vote 
with  Her  Majesty's  Government.  He  re- 
gretted it  exceedingly  ;  but  for  very  dif- 
ferent reasons  than  had  been  stated  bj 
some  of  the  supporters  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose.  It  was  because  the  mea- 
sures proposed  by  the  Government  were 
not  adequate  to  the  exigency  of  the  occa- 
sion that  he  could  not  give  them  his  sup- 
port. Had  they  come  down  and  proposed 
taxes  equal  to  the  expenditure — if  other- 
wise unobjectionable — he  would  have  sup- 
ported them;  but  that  not  being  the  case, 
he  was  driven  to  support  the  income-tax 
for  one  year  only  in  order  to  force  upon 
them  the  revision  of  their  measures  so  as 
to  equalise  the  revenue  and  expenditure. 
It  would  be  for  the  House  to  decide  whe- 
ther they  should  resort  to  direct  taxation 
or  Customs  duties.  As  this  discussion  had 
taken  the  complexion  of  a  free-trade  de- 
bate, he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  thej 
were  much  more  indebted  to  Divine  Provi- 
dence for  good  harvests  than  to  any  legis- 
lation which  had  taken  place.  Indeed,  if 
there  had  been  no  legislation  at  all  with 
referehce  to  com,  he  believed  the  country 
would  have  been  in  a  better  condition.  In 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  deficient  har- 
vests, the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury  (Mr. 
Wilson)  had  omitted  to  notice  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  on  the  last  occasion 
when  the  harvest  was  deficient  there  was 
bullion  to  the  amount  of  16,000,000/.  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  whilst  on  a  previous 
one  the  amount  was  only  10,000,000^ 
That  was  a  fact  which  ought  in  fairness  to 
have  been  stated.  The  House  had  pro- 
ceeded on  a  wrong  principle,  when  in  a 
time  of  prosperity  they  reduced  so  much 
taxation.  It  would  have  been  far  better  to 
have  kept  the  Exchequer  full,  and  paid  off 
a  large  amount  of  debt — they  would  have 
been  in  a  much  better  position.  He  hoped 
future  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  would 
take  warning;  and  if  it  pleased  God  that 
we  should  again  have  a  large  surplus,  it 
should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  debt, 
so  that  when  the  time  of  difficulty  again 
arrived  they  might  have  a  surplus  to  fall 
back  upon.  His  noble  Friend  the  Member 
for  Lynn  brought  forward  a  budget  of  his 
own,  which  had  been  severely  handled  by 
several  hon.  Gentlemen.  It  was  a  most 
remarkable  fact  that  now  they  had  come 
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to  a  duty  of  7«.  per  quarter  on  corn,  and 
yet  there  was  no  increase  whatever  in  the 
price.  But  it  was  still  more  important  to 
ohserre  that  there  had  heen  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  com  on  the  Continent  pretty 
xiearly  commensurate  with  the  duty  im- 
posed on  it  in  this  country.  He  thought 
that  was  a  clear  proof  that  it  was  fre- 
quently the  foreigner,  not  the  consumer, 
iwho  paid  our  taxes.  A  great  deal  had 
been  said  about  the  timber  duties.  He 
admitted  iJiat  it  was  desirable  in  itself  to 
get  rid  of  all  duties ;  but  as  this  could  not 
be  done,  the  question  arose  which  tax  it 
would  be  wise  to  remove  or  reduce,  and 
which  to  retain.  He  had  been  engaged  in 
conversation  the  other  day  with  a  most 
eminent  timber  merchant,  and  this  gentle- 
man told  him  that  there  never  was  a  tax 
the  reduction  of  which  had  conferred  so 
little  benefit  on  the  people.  He  said,  that 
if  he  built  a  house  of  the  value  of  10,000/., 
the  whole  saving  to  him  in  timber  was 
only  about  200Z.  It  would  have  been 
much  better  to  have  retained  the  old  du- 
ties than  to  have  remitted  any  portion  in 
favour  of  the  foreigner.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  to  have  taken  off  the 
duty  on  bricks.  No  doubt,  as  the  right 
faon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  stated,  there  had  been 
an  increased  consumption  of  timber ;  but 
that  might  be  accounted  for  by  its  exten- 
sive use  in  the  construction  of  railways, 
and  he  did  not  care  if  they  had  paid  a  little 
more  for  it.  He  could  not  look  to  any 
immediate  reduction  of  expenditure  as  a 
means  of  equalising  the  income  of  the 
country.  Before  they  effected  any  reduc- 
tions the^  must  discharge  a  deficit  of 
3.000,000^  Therefore,  they  must  either 
go  back  to  the  old  system  of  taxation,  or 
agree  to  a  larger  income-tax.  He  did  not 
think  a  small  tax  on  cotton  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  manufacturers,  especially  as 
this  country  possessed  manufacturing  ad- 
vantages superior  to  those  enjoyed  by  any 
other.  The  manufacturers  had  often  boast- 
ed that  they  could  buy  the  whole  of  the 
land;  and  he  could  not  see  anything  prepos- 
terous in  the  idea  of  taxing  them  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  for. 
merly  rather  in  favour  of  direct  taxation; 
but  he  must  say,  that  his  faith  in  it  had 
been  very  much  weakened  by  the  course 
lately  pursued.  He  should  like  to  see  the 
income-tax  increased,  and  the  window-tax 
and  the  assessed  taxes  abolished.  He  be- 
lieved that  nothing  would  tend  so  much  to 
lighten  the  springs  of  industry  as  the  re- 


moval of  the  taxes  which  he  had  men- 
tioned. He  would  not  take  a  gloomy  view 
of  the  position  of  the  country.  There  was 
an  elasticity  about  it  which  would  enable 
it  to  surmount  every  difficulty.  But,  then, 
the  country  could  never  recover  unless 
they  determined  to  place  its  finances  in  a 
sound  state.  The  right  hon.  Gentlemaa 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
appealing  to  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  (the 
Opposition)  side  of  the  House,  had  said, 
**  Why,  you  above  all  men  have  always 
been  anxious  to  support  the  credit  of  the 
country."  No  person  could  be  more  de- 
sirous of  doing  that  than  he  was ;  but  he 
thought  the  Government  were  taking  a 
wrong  course,  and  that  it  would  have  beeu 
much  better  for  them,  as  they  could  not 
carry  the  additional  2  per  cent,  to  have  re- 
imposed  some  duty  that  had  been  taken  off 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  free  trade,  and 
thus  have  raised  the  revenue  to  the  proper 
point.  He  hoped  that  at  an  early  period  of 
the  next  Session  the  Government  would  take 
a  review  of  the  whole  taxation  of  the  coun- 
try. By  consenting  to  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee,  they  had  admitted  that  such 
a  review  was  necessary;  and  he  trusted 
that  the  finances  of  the  country  would  be 
placed  in  a  situation  which  would  remove 
all  doubt  as  to  its  stability  and  its  power 
to  meet  all  its  engagements. 

Mr.  COBDEN:  In  the  very  few  re- 
marks I  shall  address  to  the  Committee,  I 
can  promise  this  at  least,  that  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  the  question  before  me.  If 
anybody  in  this  House  can  be  thought  to 
have  a  motive  for  entering  on  the  ^eld  of 
free  trade  and  protection,  it  is  the  humble 
individual  before  you;  for  it  is  precisely 
the  subject  on  which  I  feel  myself  most 
at  home,  from  considerable  practice  in 
dealing  with  it.  But  I  say,  once  for  all, 
that  whatever  repetition  there  may  be  in 
this  House  of  the  purposeless  ravings  which 
we  hear  with  regard  to  free  trade,  I  pro- 
mise you  that  I  will  never  enter  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  till  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  put  those  purposeless  ravings  into 
a  tangible  form  by  producing  some  mea- 
sure for  the  re-enacting  of  their  own  views. 
We  have  so  many  motives  alleged  for  the 
votes  to  be  given  to-night,  that  I  wish  dis- 
tinctly to  explain  what  are  the  reasons  for 
which  I  intend  to  support  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  Certainly 
it  is  not  for  the  reason  assigned  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down; 
for,  of  all  the  extraordinary  statements, 
that  which  he  made  was  one  of  the  mos| 
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extraordinary,  coming  from  an  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  takes  so  wide  a  view  of  finan- 
cial nMtters.  He  says  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  ought  to  have  come  for- 
ward with  a  5  per  cent  income-tax  to 
meet  the  deficit,  instead  of  asking  only 
5,000,000^.  when  8,500,000/.  were  want- 
ed, because  that  was  the  only  way  in  which 
you  could  put  the  finances  of  the  country 
on  a  sound  basis;  yet  when  it  was  asked, 
he  would  not  allow  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  haye  even  3  per  cent.  Nor  need  I 
say  that  I  have  no  such  objections  as  have 
been  stated  by  other  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite who  are  Protectionists.  I  do  not  in- 
tend that  we  should  abolish  thid  tax,  and 
revert  to  indirect  taxation.  Nor  do  I  en- 
tertain the  view  most  unjustly  attributed 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  Some 
speakers  on  this  side  of  the  House  have 
supposed  that  he  wishes  the  tax  laid  on 
only  for  a  year,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  may  have  a  surplus  to  enable  him  to 
dispense  with  the  income-tax  altogether. 
The  hon<  Member  for  Montrose  is  some- 
times a  little  liable  to  misapprehension. 
But  if  you  can  get  a  surplus,  and  put  the 
income-tax  on  a  fair  footing,  that  is  just 
the  last  tax  he  would  dispense  with.  If 
you  will  only  establish  a  fair  system  under 
which  the  income-tax  may  be  levied,  he  is 
willing  to  give  you  10  per  cent  to  enable 
you  to  reduce  other  taxes.  I  have  a  strong 
conviction  that  you  must  not  only  main- 
tain the  income-tax  to  obtain  such  an 
amount  of  direct  taxation  from  income, 
but  that  you  will  find  it  necessary,  either 
by  reduced  expenditure  or  by  increased 
taxation,  somehow  or  other  raised,  to  ob- 
tain surplus  funds,  which  may  enable  you 
still  further  to  diminish  your  indirect  taxa- 
tion; to  give  facilities  to  free  importations 
for  the  consumption  of  the  country,  so  that 
the  wants  of  the  growing  population  may 
be  met  by  increased  supplies  of  the  pro- 
duce of  foreign  countries;  and,  in  order  to 
gain  that  end,  you  must  make  up  your 
minds  to  a  constant  diminution  of  the  du- 
ties on  those  articles.  And  this  you  must 
do,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  trade,  but  in 
justice  to  the  mass  of  the  population,  that 
they  may  be  put  on  as  equitable  a  footing 
as  the  people  of  any  other  country  in  Eu- 
rope. For  it  has  been  truly  said,  that 
there  is  no  country  in  Europe  where  so 
much  is  paid  as  on  the  articles  consumed 
in  this  country.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  King's  Lynn  (Lord  G.  Ben- 
tinck)  has  spoken  as  if  the  question  lay 
between  direct  and  indirect  taxation.     He 


forgets  that  we  derive  a  larger  amount  of 
revenue  from  Customs  than  any  other  coun-' 
try  in  Europe.  You  receive  20,000,000/. 
of  Customs  annually;  and  we  are  now 
speaking  of  5,500,000/.  of  an  inoom:e-tax  I 
I  have  formed  an  estimate  of  what  the 
working  classes  pay  upon  the  articles  they 
consume.  We  are  quarrelling  about  aa 
income-tax  of  7d,  a  pound.  What  amovint 
do  the  pe(H>le  pay  on  articles  consumed  ? 
For  every  20*.  the  working  classea  expend 
on  tea,  they  pay  10«.  of  duty?  for  every 
20s.  they  expend  on  sugar,  they  pay  6#r 
of  duty;  for  every  20s,  they  expend  en 
coffee,  they  pay  Ss.  of  duty;  on  soap,  5tf.; 
on  beer,  4#.;  on  tobacco,  16«.;  on  spirits, 
14«.  of  duty,  on  every  205.  they  expend 
upon  these  articles.  When  you  bear  in 
mind  that  the  working  classes  expend  mtiefa 
more  on  those  articles  than  people  of  our 
class,  you  cannot  but  see  that  this  amounts 
to  an  income-tax,  not  of  7d,  per  poimdv  but 
sometimes  of  \2s„  \5s,,  or  \6s,  per  pound; 
while  men  of  some  thousands  a  year  ex- 
pend a  large  portion  of  their  incomes  m 
buying  furniture,  horses,  carriages,  booke^ 
and  other  things  which  pay  comparatively 
little  tax.  And  hence  it  is  that  in  this 
country,  where  we  derive  so  much  rerenue 
from  articles  which  enter  largely  into  the 
consumption  of  the  working  classetv  you 
find^  when  trade  is  bad  m  Lancashire  or 
throughout  the  country,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  remffnding  you  that 
the  state  of  the  reveiioe  has  been  af- 
fected by  the  state  of  txnde.  Both  for 
the  sake  of  trade,,  then,  $m4  m  justiee 
to  tho  people,  you  must  diminish  yenr 
expenditure,  or  increase  the  anseunt  of 
your  direct  taxation.  It  is  because  I 
wish  to  preserve  direct  taxation  that  I 
support  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  I 
wish  to  make  this  a  just  tax,  in  order  to* 
make  it  a  permanent  tax.  Can  you  make 
it  more  just  ?  That  is  the  question  among- 
ray  friends,  particularly  of  the  free-trade 
school.  But  that  question  has  been  very 
much  mystified  by  taking  exceptional  eases 
instead  of  taking  classes.  Between  those 
whose  incomes  are  derived  from  realised 
property  and  those  whose  incomes  depend 
on  trades  and  professions,  there  is  a  tangit 
ble,  visible,  marked  line  of  demarcation* 
As  between  those  two  classes,  then,  does 
any  injustice  exist  ?  Can  it  be  diminished  t 
The  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr* 
Hudson)  observed  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
beside  me  (Mr.  Horsman)  did  not  mention 
a  case  to  prove  any  injustice.  First,  there 
is  some  mystification  of  the  matter  as  re* 
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gards  the  necessity  of  making  the  tax  per- 
manent in  order  to  make  it  just;  nay,  if  it 
only  goes  on  long  enough,  its  injustice  will 
be  removed.  Take  the  case  of  a  profes- 
sional man,  a  surgeon,  a  lawyer,  or  a  liter- 
ary man — men  who  get  their  bread  by 
daily  or  nightly  toil,  literally  by  the  waste 
of  their  brains.  I  take  the  case  of  such 
a  man;  he  has  500Z.  a  year;  he  lives  for 
thirty  years  in  business;  he  dies.  He  has 
received  15,000Z.  of  property.  Take  in 
competition  with  him  a  man  who  derives 
500Z.  a  year  from  an  estate  worth  12,000Z. ; 
he  lives  thirty  years  also  ;  but  his  pro- 
perty amounts  to  27,000/.  If  there  be 
truth  in  the  maxim  of  Adam  Smith,  that 
every  man  ought  to  pay  according  to  his 
ability,  ought  these  men  to  pay  the  same  ? 
Ought  the  man  whose  income  depends 
upon  his  own  exertions,  and  who  may  be 
laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  to  pay  the  same 
as  the  man  who  is  living  at  Bath,  Chelten- 
ham, or  Brighton  in  luxury,  on  the  produce 
of  his  property,  which  suffers  no  depreci- 
ation in  the  event  of  his  sickness  ?  I  take 
another  case,  that  of  a  man  in  business, 
who  has  10,000Z.  of  capital.  He  gets 
500/.  a  year  for  the  interest  of  his  capital, 
and  5  per  cent  more  as  the  produce  of  his 
skill  and  industry.  Is  that  man,  getting 
1,000/.  by  the  application  of  his  talents,  to 
pay  the  same  as  the  man  who  derives 
1,000/.  a-year  from  real  property,  worth 
25,000/.  ?  You  cannot  mystify  the  matter. 
The  plain  fair  dealing  of  the  country  will 
not  suffer  such  inequality  as  exists  in  your 
mode  of  levying  a  tax.  We  now  come  to 
the  question  raised  by  the  hon.  Member 
who  was  sent  here  by  the  merchants,  shop- 
keepers, and  coalowners  of  Newcastle,  not 
to  deal  as  he  chose  to  do  with  the  question, 
but  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  his 
constituency.  No.  He  talks  of  men  who 
hold  property  under  entail,  and  who  have  a 
terminable  annuity.  The  question,  as  re- 
gards those  cases,  is  worthy  of  consider- 
ation; but  they  are  exceptional  cases.  I 
tell  the  hon.  Member  that  his  constituents, 
the  active,  industrious,  and  energetic  men 
of  business  and  professional  men  of  New- 
castle, stand  in  a  very  different  position 
from  those  individual  cases  to  which  he  re- 
ferred. It  is  the  energy  and  activity  of 
professional  men  which  gives  vitality  to 
the  dormant  wealth  possessed  by  those 
classes  who  live  upon  the  income  derived 
from  accumulated  capital.  Professional 
men,  and  men  of  business,  and  the  la- 
bourers whom  they  employ,  are  the  classes 
which  have  the  first  claim  upon  the  sym- 


pathy and  justice  of  the  State.  The  in- 
dustrious classes  put  in  motion  the  wheels 
of  the  social  system,  and  upon  their  acti- 
vity and  enterprise  all  the  value  of  realised 
property  depends.  What  objection  can  be 
raised  to  the  equitable  adjustment  of  this 
tax  I  know  not.  Every  leading  man  in 
the  House  has  admitted  its  injustice.  Then 
has  the  Government  taken  any  means  to 
remedy  it — has  it  shown  any  disposition  to 
remedy  it  ?  The  people  of  this  country 
are  easily  conciliated,  and  more  especially 
the  class  on  whom  this  tax  directly 
falls.  They  are  not  unreasonable,  and 
they  would  have  been  easily  conciliated  had 
you  shown  the  slightest  disposition  to  re- 
medy the  unequal  pressure  of  the  impost. 
Why  did  you  not  appoint  a  Committee  on 
the  subject  ?  Why  not  appoint  one  now  ? 
Appoint  a  Committee,  and  let  there  be 
upon  it — what  there  is  not  in  the  Cabinet 
—an  equal  proportion  of  merchants,  man- 
ufacturers, professional  men,  and  landed 
proprietors,  or  other  possessors  of  realised 
property,  and  I  engage  that  in  less  time 
than  you  would  take  to  fix  the  tariff  of  a 
railway  company,  to  determine  whether 
coal  shall  pay  a  penny  a  ton,  lime  three- 
halfpence,  and  corn  twopence,  they  will 
find  a  mode  of  adjusting  the  tax  upon 
equitable  principles.  But  no  attempt  of 
that  kind  has  been  made,  and  no  promise 
is  held  out  that  such  an  attempt  will  be 
made.  It  is  the  dry,  pedantic  adhesion 
to  the  letter  of  the  law  which  has  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  country.  If  a  dis- 
tinction were  made  between  permanent 
and  precarious  incomes — if  a  gradation  of 
duty  were  established — I  undertake  to  say 
that  you  would  have  no  remonstrances 
from  the  great  manufacturing  seats  in  the 
north.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  we, 
who  wish  to  make  the  tax  just  in  order 
that  it  may  be  permanent,  are  charged 
with  endangering  the  system  of  direct 
taxation.  I  was  astonished  to  hear  the 
tone  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury 
adopted  in  his  speech  on  Friday  night.  I 
warn  him,  in  perfect  good  nature,  as  he 
is  a  younger  Member  of  this  assembly  than 
I  am,  of  the  danger  of  attempting  to  pat 
on  the  back  every  great  party  in  the 
House;  and  then,  by  way  of  counterpoise, 
bestowing  reproof  upon  others.  I  know 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury,  by 
his  speech,  converted  one  Member  of  this 
House  to  an  opinion  of  the  injustice  of  the 
tax.  No  one  exposed  the  injustice  of  the 
tax  more  powerfully  than  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber.    He  expressed   his   belief   that   the 
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finances  of  the  country  would  be  perma- 
nently endangered  if  the  tax  should  be 
continued  in  its  present  form ;  and  then  he 
turned  round  and  accused  us,  who  wish  to 
remedy  its  injustice,  of  attempting  to  im- 
peril our  financial  system.  After  display- 
ing much  ability  at  the  commencement  of 
his  speech,  the  hon.  Member  towards  its 
close  said,  that  he  would  vote  against  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose, 
but  would  vote  in  Committee  for  the  modi- 
fication of  the  tax;  forgetting  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  House  had  already  been  taken 
upon  that  point.  We  have  already  had  a 
debate  and  a  division  upon  the  question 
whether  any  modification  should  take 
place  in  the  tax.  The  hon.  Member 
forgot  to  vote  upon  that  occasion  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth;  but  when 
I  tell  him  that  there  was  a  majority  of  176 
against  the  modification  of  the  tax,  and 
that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  and  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  both  spoke  and  voted  against 
modification,  I  think  the  hon.  Member, 
after  his  fierce  denunciation  of  the  injus- 
tice of  the  impost,  will  feel  bound  to  walk 
into  the  same  lobby  with  us  for  the  pur- 
pose of  limiting  the  injustice  to  twelve 
months  instead  of  three  years.  The  hon. 
Member,  with  great  naivete^  said,  that  he 
had  heard  no  complaints  about  the  inquisi- 
torial character  of  the  tax;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  is  just  one  of  those 
subjects  about  which  persons  do  not  like 
to  complain  except  to  their  wives  or  chil- 
dren. With  equal  simplicity  the  hon. 
Member  observed  that  the  reason  why  any 
cavil — that  was  the  word — had  proceeded 
from  the  great  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial centres,  was  on  account  of  the  inequa- 
lity of  the  tax.  Talk  of  the  inequality  of 
a  tax  being  the  only  ground  for  cavilling 
against  it!  Why,  that  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion. Nobody  has  a  right  to  complain  of 
any  tax  which  operates  equally,  provided  it 
be  required  by  the  necessities  of  the  State. 
When  a  Government  deals  unjustly  by  the 
people  with  respect  to  taxation,  that  consti- 
tutes the  whole  matter  of  account  between 
them.  That  has  been  the  ground  of  almost 
ell  the  revolutions  in  this  country.  The  hon. 
Member,  towards  the  end  of  his  speech, 
after  complimenting  first  one  side  of  the 
House  and  then  another,  seemed  altogether 
to  have  lost  his  reckoning ;  and  that  is  the 
only  iVay  in  which  I  can  account  for  his 
accusing  us  of  being  about  to  endanger 


the  revenue.  What  is  the  question  we 
are  called  upon  to  decide?  Whether  a 
certain  amount  of  taxation  shall  be  given 
to  the  Govemnient  for  twelve  months, 
from  the  5th  of  April  next,  or  for  three 
years  ?  Should  the  decision  of  the  House 
be  in  favour  of  the  former  proposition, 
there  will  be  no  defalcation  of  revenue. 
Parliament  will  meet  in  February  next,  as 
it  did  last  month,  and  it  will  be  competent 
to  the  House  to  renew  the  tax  in  its  pres- 
ent form  if  it  should  think  proper  to  do  so; 
but  I  believe  that  long  before  the  end  of 
twelve  months  the  Government,  if  a  ma- 
jority declare  against  them  to-night,  would 
find  means  to  make  the  tax  acceptable  to 
the  whole  community.  I  will  say  on  be- 
half of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
community,  and  particularly  of  that  intel- 
ligent portion  which  advocates  direct  taxa- 
tion and  free  trade,  that  if  ever  any  loss 
should  befall  the  public  creditor,  it  will  not 
be^  through  their  instrumentality.  They 
would  pawn  their  last  coats  before  they 
would  allow  any  defalcation  of  the  revenue 
to  occur.  But  I  say — Cut  down  the  ex- 
penses. I  hope  that  we  shall  live  to  see 
the  pruning-knife  applied  to  the  State  ex- 
penditure, and  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  affairs  of  the  State  will  be  carried 
on  with  something  of  the  prudence  and 
economy  which  are  exercised  in  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  pursuits.  But  the 
public  creditor  must  be  paid.  The  last 
thing  we  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
would  desire  is  a  national  bankruptcy,  and 
if  for  no  other  motive,  because,  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Westbury  observed,  no  class 
of  the  community  would  suffer  so  much 
from  it.  Since  something  has  been  said 
on  the  subject  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion, 1  will,  before  concluding,  make 
the  slightest  possible  allusion  to  what  has 
occurred  in  a  neighbouring  country.  I 
draw  from  that  event  very  different  con- 
clusions from  those  which  are  generally 
received.  1  perceive  in  the  events  which 
have  occurred  in  France  reasons  why  the 
Government  of  this  country  should  not 
depend  on  a  numerical  majority  of  this 
House,  but  should  endeavour  by  every 
means  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  people.  Take  the 
division  upon  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cockermouth.  I  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  analyse  the  division  list  upon  that 
occasion,  and  to  see  whether  public  opinion 
was  not  in  the  lobby  with  us  who  were  in 
the  minority  ?  Ay,  and  it  will  be  so  to- 
night again.      Do  not  depend  upon  your 
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whippers  in  and  the  votes  of  a  chance-med- 
ley majority.  Take  warning  from  what  has 
happened  elsewhere.  Bear  in  mind  that 
the  danger  which  menaces  this  country  is 
not  from  ahroad — it  is  not  from  the  want 
of  fortifications  and  armaments,  on  which 
you  are  expending  such  vast  sums :  the 
danger  is  not  from  without,  hut  within.  I 
apprehend  no  disturbance  here,  We  shall 
have  no  tumults  in  this  country  similar  to 
those  which  have  occurred  in  a  neighbour- 
ing State.  There  would  be  no  excuse,  no 
justification,  for  them.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  tumults  here,  because  the  people 
enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  free 
discussion  and  of  public  meetings,  the 
want  of  which  caused  the  revolution  in 
France.  The  danger  to  be  feared  in  this 
country  arises  from  the  state  of  this  House 
— ^from  the  circumstance  of  a  large  number 
of  its  Members  being  elected  by  a  faction, 
in  consequence  of  which  their  views  are 
not  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  feel- 
ing and  public  opinion  out  of  doors.  The 
danger  arises  from  this  House  not  basing 
its  legislation  on  those  strict  rules  of  jus- 
tice and  fair  dealing  which  alone  can  se- 
cure the  institutions  of  this  or  any  other 
country. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  If  it  were  neces- 
sary for  me  only  to  allude  to  those  topics 
which  would  come  properly  under  discus- 
sion arising  out  of  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  I  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  detain  the  Committee  for 
more  thaa  a  few  minutes;  but  I  have 
heard,  to  my  astonishment,  I  confess,  the 
strangest  and  the  most  opposite  reasons 
given  for  supporting  the  hon.  Member's 
proposition.  Did  I  not  know  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  always  frames  his 
proposittoQB  with  the  fairest  intentions  to^ 
wards  fais  opponents  and  towards  the 
House  generally,  I  could  suppose  that  he 
was,  on  this  occasion,  acting  the  part  of  a 
skilful  tactician.  If  the  hon.  Member  had 
submitted  a  Motion,  pledging  the  House 
to  the  most  rigid  economy,  and  proposing 
to  cut  down  the  estimates,  he  knows  well 
that  ho  would  have  had  only  about  the 
same  number  of  Members  to  support  him 
as  voted  recently  in  a  division  which  has 
been  more  than  once  referred  to.  If  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn 
had  proposed  a  resolution,  declaring  that 
it  was  not  desirable  to  continue  the  in- 
come-tax, but  that  it  was  expedient  to  re- 
sort to  indirect  taxation^  and,  more  espe- 
cially, to  lay  a  tax  on  imported  com,  I  am 
persuaded  he  also  would  have  found  him- 


self in  a  minority.  But  when  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  brings  forward  a 
proposition  which  contains  no  sort  of  prin- 
ciple— which  is  mere  embarrassment — a 
mere  declaration  of  distrust  and  want  of 
confidence,  generally,  in  those  who  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  country — Gentlemen 
with  the  most  opposite  views,  with  purposes 
the  most  contrary,  agree  to  support  it,  and 
unite  their  forces  to  form  what  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
called  a  ** motley  minority*'  in  the  lobby. 
It  would  be  very  amusing  when  those  Gen- 
tlemen meet  in  the  lobby  to  hear  the  con* 
versation  which  is  likely  to  take  place  be« 
tween  them  as  to  the  motives  which  have 
led  them  there.  We  may  imagine  that 
one  of  them  will  say  to  his  neighbour,  "  I 
am  happy  to  see  you  here,  Sir,  and  to 
find  that  you  are  for  making  a  great  re- 
duction in  the  estimates."  .-  "  I,  Sir,"  the 
person  addressed  will  reply;  "  I  beg  to 
inform  you  that  I  would  rather  increase 
than  reduce  them  by  a  single  farthing." 
Another  Gentleman  would  say  to  a  friend, 
"  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are  at  length 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  system  of  free  trade,  and  re- 
verting to  the  taxes  upon  corn  and  cotton." 
The  friend,  with  a  look  of  horror,  will  ex* 
claim,  **  Why,  I  am  here  to  promote  the 
principle  of  free  trade,  and  I  vote  for  Mr* 
Hume's  Motion  because  it  implies  free 
trade."  Again  I  say,  that  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose's  straightforward 
character  were  not  so  well  known,  his  Mo- 
tion might  be  looked  upon  as  an  uncandid 
bait  for  tempting  Gentlemen  of  the  most 
opposite  principles  to  concur  in  the  same 
vote.  Let  me  further  remark  upon  the 
strange  motives  which  influence  hon.  Mem- 
bers in  the  support  which  they  give  to  the 
Motion  before  the  Committee.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Sunderland  said  he  was  most 
anxious  to  support  the  credit  of  the  coun- 
try; he  complained  that  the  ways  and 
means  were  insufficient,  and  therefore  he 
said  ho  would  vote  the  ways  and  means  for 
only  one  year.  The  hon.  Member  who 
last  addressed  the  Committee  gave  a  stiU 
more  extraordinary  reason  for  his  vote. 
The  hon.  Member  said  that  he  wished  to 
substitute  direct  for  indirect  taxation  | 
that  he  was  willing  to  increase  the  income^ 
tax  to  10  per  cent;  and  that,  therefore«  he 
would  vote  to  continue  the  income-tax  for 
only  one  year.  He  certainly  did  beat  my 
hon.  Friend  in  the  strangeness  and  extra- 
vagance of  his  reasons.  The  question  in 
itself  is,  I  think,  a  very  simple  one<     The 
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last  time  the  income-tax  was  proposed  by 
the  late  Government,  there  was  a  reduction 
of  taxation  in  that  and  the  following  year 
to  upwards  of  4,000,000^.,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  considerable  addition  was  made  to 
the  estimates,  especially  of  the  Navy.  I 
will  not  say  what  kind  of  taxation  was 
reduced,  because  I  wish  to  touch  as  little 
as  possible  upon  the  question  of  free  trade, 
which  has,  in  fact,  been  exhausted  by  hon. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House;  but 
when  it  is  said  so  loudly  out  of  doors, 
•*  We  understood  Parliament  to  pledge  it- 
self that  the  income-tax  should  last  only 
three  years,'*  it  never  could  be  supposed 
that  that  was  the  intention  of  Parliament 
whatever  the  condition  of  the  country  might 
be;  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  if  the 
country  were  not  in  a  flourishing  condition 
at  the  end  of  the  three  years  we  should 
leave  the  revenue  in  a  deficiency,  or  go 
back  to  those  taxes  that  were  abolished  in 
1845  or  1846.  No  men  of  sense  could 
have  that  understanding  of  the  question; 
and  if  they  had  not,  what  have  been  the 
circumstances  which  make  it  necessary  to 
ask  for  a  renewal  of  the  income-tax  at  this 
time  ?  Circumstances,  1  am  sorry  to  say, 
supply  me  with  enough  in  favour  of  that 
course.  In  1846  there  was  a  considerable 
deficiency  of  food.  In  1847  there  was  an 
entire  want  of  the  food  of,  I  may  say, 
5.000,000  of  our  people.  We  have  had 
9,000,000  quarters  of  grain  and  8,000,000 
cwt.  of  flour  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try, and  we  have  had  some  30,000,000^. 
sterling  to  pay  for  it.  We  have  had  two 
commercial  panics  in  the  course  of  one 
year;  the  course  of  trade  was  stopped; 
there  was  great  mercantile  distress;  there 
were  great  failures  in  some  of  the  houses 
that  were  supposed  to  be  the  strongest  in 
the  country.  Any  man  would  infer,  from 
the  mere  enumeration  of  such  events  as 
those,  that  the  revenue  could  hardly  be  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  and  if  it  kept  up 
nearly  to  what  it  had  been,  it  is  as  much 
as  could  possibly  be  expected,  and  no  man 
could  think  that  in  the  course  of  three 
years  5,000,000^.  could  be  replaced  by  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  country  when 
circumstances  of  this  kind  occurred  over 
which  neither  the  Government  nor  Parlia- 
ment could  have  any  control.  Then  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  there  are  circumstances 
sufficient  to  induce  Parliament  to  consent 
to  the  renewal  of  this  tax,  and  to  the  re- 
newal of  it  for  the  period  for  which  it  was 
granted  at  other  times.  But  then,  says 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding — 
VOL.  XCVII.     {S12} 


which,  by  the  by,  I  thought,  after  the  long 
discussion  we  had,  was  disposed  of  on  the 
former  occasion — **  if  this  tax  had  but' 
been  made  more  equal,  the  House  and  the 
country  would  willingly  have  consented  to 
it.*'  I  have  no  wish  to  renew  that  discus- 
sion; but  it  appears  to  me  that  those  who 
argue  for  rendering  the  tax  more  equal 
than  it  is  now — and  I,  with  others,  must 
admit,  as  I  a|ways  have  done,  its  inequality 
— put  themselves  in  this  dilemma : — They 
take  either  a  particular  schedule  of  trades 
or  professions,  or  a  schedule  of  particular 
kinds  of  occupation,  but  they  leave  many 
cases  of  hardship  and  injustice  more  glaring 
than  those  they  remedy;  or,  if  they  do  not 
take  that  course,  and  attempt  to  go  further, 
then  they  must  go  almost  into  the  indivi- 
dual cases  which  were  alluded  to  with  so 
much  force  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Newcastle;  such  as  rent-charges  for 
life,  leaseholds,  money  in  the  funds  settled 
upon  distant  relations,  and  every  species — 
all  kinds^-of  property,  tenure,  and  provi- 
sion; but,  in  a  country  where  the  transac- 
tions of  society  are  so  complicated  and 
intricate,  if  you  attempt  to  do  that,  you 
will  not  only  find  yourself  engaged  in  a 
task  of  inextricable  difficulty,  but  the  tax 
will  be  far  more  inquisitorial  than  it  has 
ever  yet  been;  and  thus,  in  the  end,  you 
will  find  that  you  have  made  the  tax  only 
half  as  productive,  whilst  you  have  ren- 
dered it  twice  as  vexatious.  This  seems 
to  be  a  dilemma  in  which  they  place  them- 
selves who  wish  to  make  the  tax  more 
equal;  and  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  say- 
ing, that  the  classes  in  trade  or  professions 
comprehend  all  the  real  energy  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  country,  and  that  therefore 
they  ought  to  have  this  advantage.  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  you  ought  to 
judge  according  to  the  merits  of  those  dif- 
ferent classes,  or  that  you  ought  to  say 
that  a  country  gentleman,  who  has  his 
whole  property  for  life,  is  not  to  be  treated 
fairly  because  he  is  not  a  person  of  so  much 
merit  as  a  professional  man  or  a  person 
engaged  in  trade.  I  must  protest,  and  I 
for  one  agree — and  perhaps  it  is  the  only 
part  of  his  speech  in  which  I  do  agree^ 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham-* 
shire,  that  we  must  not  allow  any  class  to 
be  run  down  because  they  are  the  posses- 
sors of  land.  The  only  fair  line  yon  can 
take  is  to  treat  all  classes  justly.  Whether 
they  have  land,  or  whether  they  are  en- 
gaged in  trades  or  professions,  or  whether 
they  have  money  in  the  funds,  assess  your 
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tax  as  jostlj  as  joo  posublj  can,  and  nerer 
nind  any  question  as  to  the  merits  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  trade  or  professions 
beyond  those  who  are  to  be  mn  down  be- 
eanie  thej  are  the  possessors  of  land.  Bat 
the  hon.  Gentleman  sajs,  it  would  hsTO 
been  some  consolation  if  we  had  attempted 
to  make  this  distinction.  Whj»  Sir,  I 
said  on  a  former  erening  that  mj  right 
hon.  Friend  and  mjself  had  attempted  to 
draw  some  line  bj  which  we  could  make 
the  tax,  according  to  the  sense  of  this 
House,  appear  more  just;  but  we  could 
find  no  line  which  would  not  have  been  im> 
mediately  attacked  and  invaded,  and  which 
would  not  haTe  obliged  us  to  leave  other 
cases  of  still  greater  hardship.  Of  course, 
having  come  to  that  conclusion,  we  should 
have  been  deserting  our  dutj  to  this  House 
had  we  taken  a  different  course.  We  stated 
our  conviction  to  the  House,  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman  cannot  saj  that  we  have  not 
made  every  attempt  to  render  the  tax 
more  fair.  But,  passing  over  this,  I  find 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's 
Lynn  takes  one  of  the  two  main  grounds 
upon  which  the  vote  to-night  is  to  be  taken 
in  favour  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Motion; 
and  he  decides  that  it  is  better  to  leave 
this  plan  of  direct  taxation,  and  to  resort 
to  indirect  taxation.  In  the  first  place,  I 
do  not  see,  if  that  is  to  be  the  case,  why 
the  noble  Lord  is  to  take  up  with  the  pro- 
position of  continuing  this  tax  for  one  year. 
If  it  be  right  to  impose  those  indirect  taxes 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tamworth  took  off,  let  us  adopt 
that  course.  Let  us  have  the  5,000,000^ 
of  indirect  taxation  which  the  noble  Lord 
speaks  of;  and  let  the  people  have  the 
consolation  of  getting  rid  of  this  tax,  which 
they  feel  to  be  so  burdensome.  If  there 
be  any  way  by  which  this  tax  could  be 
got  rid  of,  that  would  be  far  more  pleasing 
to  the  people  of  this  country  than  the  pro* 
position  to  carry  it  on  for  another  year. 
What  I  really  hear  at  this  moment  is,  that 
many  classes  of  trades  and  manufactures 
arc  in  a  state  of  difficulty;  and,  therefore, 
any  measure  for  their  relief  would  be 
highly  palatable  to  them.  I  think  the 
noble  Lord  ought  to  propose  the  alterna- 
tive immediately,  instead  of  assenting  to 
the  course  of  my  hon.  Friend;  but,  let  me 
ask  the  noble  Lord,  and  those  who  usually 
act  with  him,  whether  they  would  think  it 
wise  to  act  upon  his  proposition  ?  I  was 
one  who  proposed  in  1841  a  fixed  duty  of 
8.'?.  on  com,  and  a  differential  duty  of  125. 
on  sugar;  and  I  have  lived  to  see  hon. 


I  Gentlemen  who  had  the  highest  protection 
.  notions,  and  who  objected  to  that  propoai* 
tion  at  that  time,  ask  now  for  sometking 
less  than  an  Ss,  fixed  duty;  and  even  mak- 
ing that  proposition  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  deputation  after  deputation  asking  for 
something  less  than  a  12i.  differential 
duty  on  sugar.  But  I  will  teQ  the  noble 
Loitl  that  what  I  should  have  considered 
as  an  advance  in  1841,  I  should  oonaider 
as  a  retrograde  step  now.  But  there  ia 
more  in  this  question.  Parliament  haa 
passed  an  Act  with  respect  to  oom»  bj 
which  in  February  next,  all  the  duty  on 
com  will  be  reduced  to  a  mere  nominal  do^. 
Would  it  be  wise  for  Parliament  at  this 
time,  in  order  to  secure  that  amount,  te 
impose  a  perpetual  tax  on  the  introductiom 
of  food  ?  Would  it  be  wise  to  enable  those 
who  brought  in  such  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  raise  the  price  of  bread  ?  But  that  is 
'  a  course  Parliament  cannot  adopt  with  any 
consistency;  it  is  one  which  the  Act  dT 
Parliament  does  not  prescribe;  and  there 
,  could  be  no  hope  that  the  people  of  this 
'  country  would  sympathise  with  them  in 
'  the  course  of  such  legislation.  I  believe 
'  myself  that  a  small  fixed  duty  does  not 
;  increase  the  price  so  much  as  the  mere 
!  nominal  amount  of  duty;  and  in  that  opin* 
I  ion  I  have  the  support  of  Mr.  Jones  Loyd 
!  and  other  eminent  men.  But  I  think, 
'  after  the  contest  that  has  been  going  on 
upon  this  subject  so  long,  it  would  be  no 
less  than  madness  to  propose  such  a  couraei 
by  which  it  might  be  said  that  Parliament 
had  imposed  a  duty  on  com,  and  enhanced 
the  price  of  bread  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Somersetshire  has  taken,  aa  I 
think,  a  fair  and  just  view  of  this  subject. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  his  opin- 
ions  are  unchanged;  but  that  he  thinks  it 
but  right  that  the  system  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  have  a  fair 
trial.  There  may  come  a  time — I  do  not 
myself  believe  that  there  ever  will— ^^when 
the  opinions  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  may 
find  favour  with  the  people  of  this  country  | 
that  will  be  the  proper  time  to  revert  to 
such  a  system;  but  I  am  sure  that  at  the 
present  moment  not  only  the  great  majority 
of  this  House,  but  the  great  majonty  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  would  resist 
any  attempt  to  impose  a  permanent  duty 
on  the  introduction  of  corn.  I  come»  theni 
to  the  alternative  proposition,  which  is  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon* 
trosc — that  there  should  be  a  very  large 
reduction  in  our  estimates;  and  upon  thii 
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8 abject  I  muBt,  for  a  few  moments,  ask 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  Tery 
extraordinary  statements  which  have  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  present  Government.  Mj  hon.  Friend 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Southwark  have 
stated,  that  putting  together  the  surplus  of 
the  year  ending  January,  1846,  and  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  year  ending  January,  1848, 
the  present  Government  must  have  increased 
the  estimates  by  about  6,000.000^.  Why, 
nothing  more  extravagant  was  ever  stated 
in  this  House.  Falling  as  it  did  from  the 
kon.  Gentleman,  who  formerly  made  the 
subject  of  figures  all  his  own,  and  from 
the  hon.  Baronet,  who  is  in  general  very 
accurate  upon  such  matters,  1  must  say 
that  such  a  statement  exceedingly  aston- 
ished me.  1  find  that  the  amount,  taking 
in  all  the  estimates  of  the  present  year 
which  have  been  increased,  and  agreed 
to  or  proposed  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment, on  Uie  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance, 
amounts  to  about  1,200,000Z.  There  is 
also  the  amount  of  certain  miscellaneous 
estimates,  of  which  I  cannot  tell  the  exact 
sum;  but,  taking  this  with  the  others,  it 
would  be  little  more  than  1,500,000^ 
Can  any  one  say,  then,  that  we  have  in- 
creased the  estimates  6,000, OOOZ.?  Then 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  South- 
wark says — ^look  at  the  average  of  the 
estimates  of  the  late  Government,  and 
compare  them  with  those  of  the  present 
Government.  Why,  the  average  has  really 
nothing  to  do  with  this.  If  we  had  pro- 
posed to  take  the  average  of  the  ^ve  years 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  in  office,  we 
must  have  made  reductions  in  our  Army 
and  other  branches.  I  must  say  that  I 
think  the  comparison  of  the  hon.  Barouet 
is  most  unfair.  But  the  question  is,  is  it 
possible  to  make  such  a  reduction  in  these 
estimates,  which  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  says  are  very  extrava- 
gant, as  to  enable  this  House  to  dispense 
with  the  income-tax  after  the  present 
year?  To  that  question  I  must  give  a 
decided  negative.  What  we  proposed,  as 
was  very  fairly  stated  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Oxfordshire,  was  this: — Our  original 
proposition  was  that,  in  order  to  cover  the 
deficiency  for  the  present  year,  we  should 
have  5  per  cent  income-tax  for  two  years. 
We  have  withdrawn  that  proposition  in 
concurrence  with,  or  in  obedience  to,  the 
general  sense  of  the  country ;  but  we  think 
it  necessary,  for  public  credit,  to  ask  for 
this  tax  for  not  less  than  three  years,  in 
order  that  the  proceeds  of  1849  and  1850 


may  enable  xa  at  the  end  of  the  tiireo 
years  to  cover  any  deficiency  that  may  arise. 
Looking  at  the  question  in  that  light, 
we  can  make  no  reduction  so  as  to  en- 
able us  to  dispense  with  the  tax  for  thai 
period.  We  propose  these  estimates  at  a 
time  when  everything  appears  tranquil;  but 
at  the  same  time  I  observed  to  the  House  be* 
fore,  that,  although  every  thing  appears 
tranquil,  I  little  believed  in  the  force  of 
political  prophecy;  and  I  adverted  to  a 
famous  instance  in  the  career  of  Mr.  Pitt 
to  prove  that  political  prophecy,  even  when 
proceeding  from  the  greatest  men,  may 
fail.  And  if  we  look  back  to  that  period, 
we  shall  find  that  not  the  masterly  under* 
standing  of  Mr.  Pitt,  or  the  acute  and  in- 
genious mind  of  Mr.  Fox,  or  the  philoso- 
phic observation  of  Mr.  Burke,  enabled 
any  one  of  those  great  men  to  foresee  what 
would  be  the  issue  of  the  extraordinary 
events  which  passed  before  their  eyes  be- 
tween 1790  and  1791.  That  being  the 
case,  I  would  not  at  any  time  attempt  to 
prophesy  what  might  be  the  political  events 
of  any  three  years,  or  of  any  one  year;  but 
least  of  all  would  1  do  so  at  the  present 
moment.  A  month  or  six  weeks  ago 
there  were  those  who  said  the  state  nf  * 
France  was  so  critical,  property  was  si/ 
divided  there,  that  some  time  or  another 
that  country  would  frame  itself  into  a  re- 
public. Other  political  observers  predicted 
that  when  the  reigning  King  of  the  French 
should  die,  some  great  change  would  take 
place  in  that  monarchy.  But  I  think  no 
man  alive  expected  that,  within  a  few 
weeks,  that  monarchy,  which  appeared  so 
firm,  should  at  once  vanish,  and  disappear 
like  a  mist,  and  that  nothing  should  re- 
main behind  of  what  appeared  so  strong 
and  powerful.  But  in  all  these  circum- 
stances I  hope  we  are  about  to  see  peace 
confirmed.  I  hope  we  are  about  to  see 
the  nations  of  Europe,  while  still  valuing 
even  more  than  ever  their  own  strength 
and  independence,  bind  themselves  in  more 
friendly  tics  with  one  another.  Still,  at 
the  same  time,  no  man  can  venture  to  say 
what  the  times  may  bring  forth;  and,  fof 
one,  I  will  not  consent  to  disarm  England 
— ^for  one,  I  will  not  consent  to  reduce  the 
Estimates  for  the  Army  and  Navy  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe.  I  say  again, 
that  I  may  not  be  misrepresented,  as  I 
think  I  have  been  before,  that  with  every 
wish  to  see  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  preserved,  and  seeing 
nothing  immediately  before  us  which  is 
calculated  to  endanger  that  peace,  it  is  but 
S2 
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the  part  of  wise  and  prudent  men,  while 
every  thing  is  uncertain,  not  to  affect  se- 
curity, and  while  there  is  darkness  around, 
not  to  pretend  that  we  are  walking  in 
broad  daylight.  For  these  reasons  I  can 
neither  agree  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord  opposite,  and  consent  to  take  the  in- 
come-tax for  one  year,  in  order  to  resort 
to  a  permanent  tax  upon  corn  and  raw 
cotton,  nor  agree  to  the  proposition  of  the 
hon  Member  for  Montrose,  and  consent  to 
take  the  income-tax  for  one  year,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  great  reduction  in 
the  present  amount  of  our  naval  and 
military  force.  Sir,  various  notions  and 
speculations  have  been  indulged  in  during 
the  progress  of  this  debate  with  regard  to 
matters  with  which  I  will  now  deal  but 
slightly.  Some  Gentlemen  proposed  that 
our  colonies  should  be  reduced  in  number, 
and  some  of  them  abandoned.  I  shall 
only  now  beg  hon.  Gentlemen  not  to  make 
up  their  minds  on  that  question  without 
very  serious  consideration.  I,  for  my  own 
part,  have  always  considered  our  colonies 
as  a  part  of  the  strength  of  this  empire. 
I  may  be  mistaken  in  that  view;  but  if 
they  are  part  of  the  strength  of  this  em- 
pire, then,  I  say,  I  am  not  the  person  who 
"Would  be  willing,  by  reason  of  any  notions 
'  of  economy  and  retrenchment,  to  reduce  any 
part  of  that  strength.  If  it  be  the  choice 
of  England  to  descend  lower  in  the  scale 
among  nations — to  say  she  has  been  too 
long  powerful,  that  she  wishes  no  longer  to 
influence  the  destinies  of  the  world,  that 
she  will  be  contented  with  a  humbler  part 
— then  it  is  for  this  country  to  say  so;  it 
is  for  this  country  to  carry  those  words 
into  effect.  Only  let  me  not  be  the  instru- 
ment— let  me  not,  I  say,  be  the  instru- 
ment for  carrying  into  effect  that  which  I 
should  think  the  degradation  of  the  coun- 
try, the  fall  of  her  pride,  and  the  loss  of 
her  glory.  It  has  also  been  said,  and  with 
far  more  reason,  let  the  taxation  of  the 
country  be  revised.  Sir,  there  could  be 
no  better  task  for  a  Government  than  to 
go  through  the  various  taxes,  to  endeavour 
to  lessen  the  burden  of  those  taxes,  to  en- 
deavour to  render  them  more  equal  and 
just.  But  that  I  should  undertake  this 
task  in  any  set  time — far  less  that  I  should 
undertake  it  in  the  course  of  one  year — 
that  my  right  hon.  Friend  should  be  read}' 
with  a  plan  for  that  purpose  within  that 
time — would  certainly,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
be  very  great  presumption  on  our  parts. 
With  respect  to  stamps,  for  an  example; 
let  any  hon.   Gentleman  go   through  the 


Stamp  Act,  and  see  the  vast  number  of 
questions  arising  out  of  that  branch  of  our 
taxation  alone.  I  believe  we  might  pos- 
sibly frame  in  the  course  of  a  recess  a 
measure  in  regard  to  stamps;  but  then  I 
believe  also  that  the  whole  of  the  Session 
following  that  recess  must  be  devoted  to 
that  subject  alone,  such  is  its  complexity 
and  intricacy.  At  the  same  time  I  wil- 
lingly allow  that  there  are  many  faults, 
many  inequalities  in  the  system;  and  some 
of  those  faults  and  inequalities  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  remedy  in  the  course  of  no  very 
long  time.  But  I  again  say,  that  to  pledge 
the  Government  that  they  will  have  a  plan 
ready  cut  and  dried,  by  February  next, 
affecting  the  whole  system  of  taxation, 
would  be  rash  and  imprudent  in  a  Minister. 
With  regard,  then,  to  this  whole  question, 
it  appears  to  me  that  if  this  House  should 
think  fit  to  vote  that  they  will  have  the 
income-tax  for  only  one  year  instead  of  for 
three  years — if,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  finances,  after  we  have  given  up  that 
two  per  cent  which  we  thought,  and  still 
think,  it  would  have  been  to  the  honour 
and  advantage  of  this  country  to  grant — 
if,  after  that,  this  House  should  think  fit 
to  vote  the  income-tax  for  only  one  year, 
and  do  so  after  the  speeches  that  hi^ve 
been  made,  I  do  say,  in  spite  of  what  has 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunder- 
land, and  from  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  that  they  are 
endangering  the  credit  of  this  country.  I 
could  imagine,  if  there  were  a  large  party 
formed  either  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing the  system  of  protection — a  party 
which  had  a  majority  in  this  House;  here, 
among  the  representatives  of  the  people — 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  a  ma- 
jority among  the  representatives  of  the 
people  who  were  favourable  to  a  very  large 
reduction  in  our  establishments — I  should 
conceive,  although  I  might  think  neither 
course  wise,  that  such  a  course  could  be 
taken,  and  yet  the  public  credit  be  pre- 
served. But  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose tried  the  one  question  the  other 
night,  and  hardly  sixty  Members  voted  for 
him;  and  if  the  noble  Lord  opposite  were 
now  to  try  the  question  of  protection,  he 
would,  I  suppose,  have  more  than  that 
number  voting  with  him,  but  still  he  could 
not  expect  to  have  a  majority  of  this  House 
to  support  him  in  such  a  proposition. 
Why,  then,  you  would  be  establishing  no 
system  whatsoever  in  place  of  the  plan 
proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government; 
and  you  would  be  only  substituting  uncer- 
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taint  J  and  confusion  in  the  room  of  our 
proposition.  The  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  says  we  should 
have  a  permanent  income-tax;  but  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth,  in  an  able 
speech,  made  as  good  a  proposition  as  1 
have  heard  on  this  subject,  and  yet  he  had 
only  141  with  him,  against  316  on  the  other 
side.  Sir,  in  that  state  of  things,  if  this 
House  were  to  refuse  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  which  they  think  neces- 
sary for  the  public  credit  of  this  country, 
it  would  be  disgraceful  to  them  if  they  any 
longer  remained  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 
We  must,  so  long  as  we  carry  on  the  public 
affairs,  carry  them  on  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  public  welfare  shall  be  consulted; 
and  it  is  quite  evident,  according  to  our 
opinion,  not  only  that  the  public  welfare 
would  not  be  consulted,  but  that  the  public 
welfare  would  be  deeply  injured  by  such  a 
vote.  But  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunder- 
land and  others  have  almost  put  their  votes 
on  this  ground.  They  say  the  proposition 
may  not  be  a  wise  one,  but  we  feel  no  con- 
fidence in  the  Government,  and  see  no  rea- 
son to  support  them;  therefore  we  shall 
vote  for  the  Amendment.  That  may,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  hon.  Gentlemen,  be 
just;  but  before  I  conclude  I  must  state  to 
the  House  what  I  think  has  been  our  po- 
sition, and  what  have  been  the  difficulties 
with  which  we  have  had  to  contend.  They 
have  been  no  artificial  difficulties  created 
by  Ministers  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting public  affairs.  No  one  can  say  that 
the  total  failure  of  the  food  of  5,000,000 
of  the  people  was  a  trifling  calamity.  The 
Government  met  that  on  the  one  hand  by 
giving  freedom  to  the  importation  of  food — 
a  measure  which  succeeded  beyond  all  ex- 
pectation, and  introduced  such  an  amount 
of  food  into  the  United  Kingdom  as  had 
never  before  been  known,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  of  Europe  was  suffer- 
ing from  famine.  At  the  same  time  we 
acted  in  a  manner  which  formed  an  excep- 
tion to  all  general  rule  and  principle,  by 
providing  for  many  months  with  food  more 
than  3,000,000  of  the  population  of  a  part 
of  the  empire.  Although  that  proceeding 
was  against  rule,  I  think  it  was  capable  of 
defence;  but  I  will  not  now  detain  the 
House  by  reasoning  in  its  favour,  because 
a  Gentleman  who  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  giving  effect  to  that  proceeding,  has,  in 
in  a  most  clear  and  admirable  manner, 
given  all  the  details  to  the  public.  Lately, 
too,  we  have  had  another  evil  to  contend 
against  in  the  same  part  of  the  United 


Kingdom.  We  have  had  to  contend  against 
the  practice  of  assassination — against  mur- 
derous conspiracy  raging  through  the  coun- 
try, and  overbearing  all  law  and  all  order. 
That  evil  has  been  met  partly  by  a  law  of 
a  stringent  character,  and  partly  by  .the 
administration  of  the  law  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. Under  that  administration  your 
judges  and  juries  have  most  admirably 
performed  their  duties — there  has  been  no 
difficulty  either  in  obtaining  evidence  or  in 
securing  convictions  against  the  miscreants 
who  were  guilty  of  these  foul  crimes.  So 
far,  therefore,  the  Government  have  been 
successful  in  meeting  a  great  evil.  But, 
an  hon.  Gentleman  has  said  tn-night,  and 
given  it  almost  as  a  reason  for  voting  in 
favour  of  the  present  proposition — that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  has  been  gagging  the 
people,  and  not  allowing  the  free  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion.  I  should  have 
thought  that  if  any  man  had  looked  at  the 
Irish  newspapers,  he  might  have  seen — so 
far  from  **  gagging  the  people,**  so  far 
from  preventing  the  free  expression  of  the 
public  voice — that,  I  believe,  treason  was 
never  openly  professed  with  such  audacity. 
But,  Sir,  if  it  shall  please  this  House  not 
to  agree  with  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  (Mr.  Hume)  to-night;  if  the  po#eti 
is  to  remain  in  our  hands;  if  my  right  hon.*' 
Friend  near  me,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  are  still  to  wield 
the  powers  of  the  law  in  Ireland;  I  trust 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  meet  those  expres- 
sions of  sedition,  those  determinations  t« 
join  any  enemy,  whoever  he  may  be,  that 
may  be  opposed  to  the  Sovereign  of  these 
countries;  that  we  shall  be  able  to  put  down 
those  conspiracies,  and  to  maintain,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  su- 
premacy of  law  and  order  without  which 
they  cannot  hope  to  improve  in  industry, 
in  civilisation,  in  morals,  or  in  religion. 
Sir,  such  at  least  will  be  our  attempt.  We 
are  not  blind  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  stand.  We  are  not  un- 
aware of  the  perils  which  may  surround  us 
on  every  side.  If  we  have  the  confidence 
of  this  House,  we  may  hope  to  meet  and 
to  surmount  them.  If  we  are  not  honoured 
with  that  confidence,  we  can  only  hope  that 
the  administration  of  affairs  may  be  placed 
in  other  hands  better  calculated  to  carry 
on  those  affairs  to  the  welfare  and  prosper- 
ity of  Her  Majesty  and  Her  dominions. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  he  thought  he 
might  be  pardoned  for  addressing  a  few 
words  to  the  House,  as  not  a  single  Mem- 
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ber  for  a  metropolitan  borough  had  spoken. 
He  represented  a  tolerably  large  constitu- 
-encj;  he  thought  he  knew  something  of 
the  state  of  public  feeling;  and  he  would 
endeavour  to  speak  to  the  subject  before 
the  House.  The  noble  Lord  had  distinctly 
told  them  that  if  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  should  be  carried, 
the  Goyemment  would  resign.  Intima- 
tions of  that  kind  were  unconstitutional. 
But  there  was  something  in  the  appeal  of 
the  noble  Lord  more  than  appeared  upon 
the  surface.  One  could  easily  belieye  that 
he  was  perfectly  aware  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  House  would  not  find  it 
extremely  convenient  to  meet  their  consti- 
tuents at  this  period;  and  consequently  he 
would  find  no  di£Sculty  in  obtaining  a  num- 
ber of  votes  if  his  threat  should  be  be- 
lieved. If  he  (Mr.  Wakley)  dissented  from 
the  noble  Lord  on  this  occasion,  it  was  the 
noble  Lord's  own  fault.  His  arguments  in 
1842  and  1845  convinced  him  jMr.  Wak- 
ley) that  the  income-tax,  in  its  present 
shape,  was  an  iniquitous  tax,  and  ought 
not  to  be  maintained;  and  what  right  had 
the  noble  Lord  now  to  complain  of  hon. 
Members  for  holding  the  opinions  he  him- 
•elf  held  then?  In  1842,  the  noble  Lord 
aaid,  that  if  an  income-tax  was  the  best 
thing  to  be  resorted  to,  "it  should  be 
made  equal,  all  circumstances  being  taken 
into  consideration.'*  In  1845,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Liskeard 
moved  a  resolution — 

'*  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  to  take  oare 
that  the  income-tax  be  imposed  in  a  form  in 
which  its  operation  shall  be  less  unequal  and  in- 
■quisitorial  than  it  now  is ;" — 

and  the  noble  Lord  voted  for  that  resolu- 
tion, and  said,  in  answer  to  the  argument 
that  the  mequality  of  the  tax  ceased  when 
the  income  ceased,  and  when,  for  instance, 
the  professional  man  was  disabled  by  dis- 
ease from  following  his  profession,  and  was 
thus  deprived  of  his  income; — 

"  But  then  they  would  have  already  taxed  the 
man  on  the  income  he  "had  received,  and  taxed 
him  too  at  the  same  rate  that  they  taxed  the  man 
whose  income  was  permanent,  and  who  would  re- 
ceive the  same  amount  even  if  confined  to  a  sick 
bed;  it  was  impossible  by  any  ingenuity  or  by  any 
sophistry  to  show  that  there  was  equality  in  the 
mode  of  assessing  the  tax." 

These  contrarieties  between  a  man  when 
out  of  office,  and  the  same  man  when  in 
office,  really  seemed  to  favour  the  doctrine 
of  the  duality  of  the  human  mind,  corre- 
sponding with  the  division  of  the  brain  into 
two  hemispheres;  it  appeared  as  if  one 
hemisphere  were  in  operation  when  a  man 


was  in  office,  and  the  other  when  he  was 
out.  But  these  inconsistencies  on  the  part 
of  distinguished  men  destroyed  that  faith 
which  there  ought  to  be  in  the  Legislature 
of  the  country.  The  noble  Lord  was  as 
vehement  now  for  maintaining  the  tax  as 
he  was  in  1845  for  resisting  it.  Which 
was  to  be  followed?  In  his  (Mr.  Wakley  *s) 
opinion,  the  Lord  J.  Russell  of  1845,  when 
the  right  tide  of  his  brain  was  at  work. 
The  noble  Lord  had  stated  that  the  public 
expenditure  was  not  to  be  reduced.  In  the 
neighbouring  country  the  same  doctrine 
had  been  held  to  a  very  late  period;  a 
military  force  was  to  be  kept  up  at  an  ex- 
travagant cost,  and  public  opinion  was  to 
be  put  down.  Had  it  succeeded?  No;  nor 
would  it  here.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
say  that  the  present  Government  did  not 
deserve  the  censure  passed  upon  them  bj 
an  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Roche)  with  refer- 
ence to  their  conduct  in  Ireland.  There 
had  certainly  been  no  gagging  of  the  pub- 
lic press  there — no  stifling  of  public  opin- 
ion; he  only  trusted  that  the  Government 
here  would  follow  the  example  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  be  as  willing  to  hear  the 
expression  of  public  opinion.  It  was  not 
now  in  the  power  of  such  a  Government  as 
ours  must  be  to  put  down  public  opinioa 
by  force  of  arms.  But  the  conduct  the 
Government  was  inclined  to  pursue  with 
reference  to  the  public  expenditure  was 
deeply  to  be  regretted.  Various  opinions 
were  held  on  that  subject,  and  the  noble 
Lord  was  correct  in  saying  that  there  would 
be  a  motley  group  in  the  lobby  for  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Hume);  but  in  the  other 
lobby  would  there  be  very  great  harmony? 
Why,  the  noble  Lord  was  receiving  most 
ominous  cheers  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  How  long  could  he  expect  to  re- 
tain his  position,  when  his  own  side  was 
silent,  and  he  was  cheered  only  by  the 
other  side  ?  They  were  laughing  at  him 
there  at  that  moment.  They  knew  that 
he  was  pursuing  the  road  to  ruin,  cheered 
on  by  themselves,  the  Tories ;  for  he  (Mr. 
Wakley)  would  not  use  the  term  "Conser- 
vatives." The  Tory  party  were  the  real 
destructive  party  in  England,  and  always 
had  been.  They  had  always  resisted  every 
reasonable  change  until  they  felt  that  the 
very  existence  of  the  kingdom  was  endan- 
gered, and  then  they  had  relinquished  their 
position.  The  hon.  Members  for  Oxford- 
shire and  Maldon  had  spoken  very  strongly 
against  the  income-tax.  The  hon.  Memb^ 
for  Oxfordshire  had  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  weak;  that  he  had  no  confidence 
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la  them ;  that  they  had  committed  the 
most  extraordinary  mistakes;  and  that  the 
public  placed  no  reliance  upon  them.  The 
hon.  Gkntleman  said,  *'  Your  drivers  are 
bad,  and  your  crazy  machines  will  be 
thrown  into  the  ditch;  but  yet  when  your 
servants  ask  for  their  wages,  you  give  them 
at  once,  and  retain  them  in  your  service.'* 
But  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  going  to  vote 
for  the  Administration  he  Uad  thus  char* 
acterised.  Why,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
desired  to  see  the  Government  do  their 
duty,  he  should  not  give  them  this  lease  of 
idleness,  which  might  induce  them  to  ne- 
glect examining  the  finances  of  the  coun« 
trj.  The  proper  course  to  adopt  would  be 
to  vote  the  income-tax  only  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  they  would  make  the  Min- 
isters industrious,  and  would  lead  them  to 
consider  whether  taxation  might  not  be 
imposed  in  a  more  just  and  even  manner. 
He  should  vote  for  the  continuance  of  the 
income-tax  for  one  year,  and  for  one  year 
only.  He  considered  that,  in  its  present 
form,  that  tax  was  a  most  unjust  one;  and 
he  would  tell  the  House  frankly,  that, 
whatever  they  might  think,  the  people  out 
of  doors  would  not  bear  it.  The  people 
denounced  the  tax  in  the  most  strong  and 
bitter  terms ;  and  they  considered  that 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  T  am  worth  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance proposed  that  tax,  he  ought  to  have 
now  made  some  effort  for  its  modification. 
Some  hon.  Members  of  that  House  had  been 
fascinated  by  the  seductive  powers  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  when  he 
first  brought  forward  the  proposal  ^or  an 
income-tax;  but  they  were  now  constantly 
reproaching  him  for  his  conduct.  He 
might  state,  however,  that  in  1842  he  had 
voted  against  the  income-tax  in  every 
stage,  and  that  he  had  opposed  the  modifi- 
cations suggested,  with  a  view  to  render  it 
more  just  in  its  operation;  and  he  trusted, 
therefore,  that  he  would  not  be  included 
among  the  victims  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet. He  had  pursued  the  same  course 
in  1846;  but  he  must  express  his  convic- 
tion that  the  income-tax  was  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  1842  for  the  best 
of  public  purposes.  He  had  no  doubt  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  believed  that  that 
tax  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
scheme  of  legislation  which  he  propounded 
at  that  time.  He  conceived  that  in  1846 
the  House  was  quite  as  much  in  the  wrong 
as  was  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  admitted  that,  even  if  the 
tax  was  allowed  to  expire  on  the  1st  of 


April,  1846,  he  would  have  a  suplus  re- 
venue of  2,600,0001:.;  but  he  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
said  the  armament  of  the  country  ought  to 
be  increased:  the  House  agreed  with  him, 
and  in  his  opinion,  therefore,  the  House 
was  more  deserving  of  blame  than  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  He  trusted  that  what 
had  passed  would  teach  the  House  a  useful 
lesson  with  respect  to  their  future  conduct. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  the  House  had 
pursued  a  right  system  of  legislation  with 
regard  to  the  working  people  and  the 
masses  of  the  population  of  the  country. 
Whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  he  could  tell  them  that  an  opiniou 
prevailed  out  of  doors  that  they  were  in- 
different  to  the  sufferings  of  the  working 
population.  [A  general  cry  of  *•  Oh,  oh !  "J 
That  murmur  did  not  disprove  the  fact: 
but  he  supposed  hon.  Gentlemen  did  not 
like  to  hear  the  truth  told.  The  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
(Mr.  Cobden)  had  told  them  to-night  in  hia 
admirable  speech  how  the  working  people 
were  taxed.  He  would  aik,  were  hon. 
Members  of  that  House  taxed  in  the  same 
proportion  with  regard  to  their  means? 
But  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
had  understated  the  case.  There  was,  for 
instance,  a  tax  on  beer  through  the  malt 
duty,  to  which  he  was  surprised  that  thm 
people  submitted.  Talk  of  free  trade  in- 
deed, in  a  country  where  a  farmer  was  not 
allowed  to  manufacture  his  own  malt! 
The  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  had 
said  that  the  malt  duty  amounted  to  4i.  ia 
every  20s.,  but  the  fact  was  that  it  waa 
8*.  in  every  20*.  Why,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  tax  on  malt,  the  poor  man  would  obtain 
good  beer  for  l^d,  a  quart.  He  called 
upon  the  House  to  consider  how  the  la-^ 
bouring  man  spent  his  life.  He  was  up  at 
six  in  the  morning  at  his  daily  labour,  and 
he  toiled  throughout  the  day  until  eight 
in  the  evening,  resuming  his  work  again 
on  the  following  morning,  and  pursuing 
throughout  the  whole  week,  from  month  to 
month  and  from  year  to  year,  without  any 
recreation  or  pleasure  or  enjoyment.  He 
asked  the  House  to  show,  then,  that  they 
sympathised  with  the  working  millions  of 
the  country.  He  called  upon  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Cobden),  the  leader  of  the 
Anti- Corn -Law  League,  which  he  had 
never  joined,  to  exercise  his  great  abilities, 
and  to  apply  his  energies  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  working  population,  as  far 
as  legislation  in  that  House  was  concerned. 
The  people  had  aided  that  hon.  Gentle* 
man  in  his  labours,  and  he  now  asked  the 
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hon.  Member  to  aid  them  in  theirs.     He 
must  Bay  it  was  his  deliberately  formed 
conviction  that  the  working  people  never 
would  receive  justice  from  the  Legislature 
till  they   were    represented    in   that   as- 
sembly.    He  had  formed  that  conviction 
from  what  he  had  observed  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Legislature;  for  he  regretted  to  say 
that  Parliament  had  manifested  the  utmost 
indifference  with  reference  to  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  country.    The 
working  classes  had  expected  to  be  bene- 
fited by  the  operation  of  free  trade,  but 
hitherto  that  expectation  had  not  been  ful- 
filled.    He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Somersetshire  (Mr.  W.  Miles)  that  free- 
trade  measures  had  not  yet  had  a  fair  trial, 
and  his  conviction  was  that  they  would  al- 
timately  succeed,  and  that  they  would  be 
productive  of  extraordinary  advantages  to 
the   working   classes  of   the   community. 
The    people,     however,     entertained    the 
strongest  objection  to  the  income-tax  in  its 
present  odious  form.     They  believed  that 
it  would  be  a  perpetual  tax ;  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  held  out  no 
hope  of  its  removal.     The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet opposite  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  opposed 
to  any  modification  of  the  tax,  and  had 
said  that  he  would  never  sanction  a  proposal 
to  impose  one  rate  of  charge  upon  incomes 
derived  from  trades  and  professions,  and 
another  rate  of  charge  upon  incomes  from 
real  property.     What  hope  was  there  that 
if  this  tax  was  now  voted  for  three  years, 
it  would  not  be  continued  beyond  that  pe- 
riod in  its  present  odious  and  unjust  form? 
The  unequal  and  inquisitorial  nature  of  the 
tax,  and  the  irresponsibility  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  carry  the  law  into 
effect,  were   loudly  complained  of   in  all 
parts  of  the  country.     He  begged  to  re- 
mind the  House  of  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Fielden,  the  late  Member  for  Oldham, 
had  been  treated.     Mr.  Fielden  returned 
that  he  had  no  profits  whatever  either  upon 
his  business  that  year,  or  upon  the  average 
of  the  last  three  years.     No  one  in  that 
House  would  doubt  the  word  of  this  Gen- 
tleman; he  declared  on  oath  that  he  had 
made  no  profits;  but  he  was  nevertheless 
assessed  in  the  sum  of  12,000Z.,  and  on 
three  several  occasions  his  property  was 
seized,  and  all  account  of  the  sale  and  the 
result  of  the  sale  refused.     If  this,  then, 
was  the  treatment  of  a  man  in  Mr.  Fiel- 
den's  station,  what  must   have  been  the 
condition    of    those    in    humbler   circum- 
stances ?     Why,  of  course,  they  had  been 
the  victims  of  most  heartless  cruelty.  The 


noble  Lord  had  not  urged  a  single  valid 
reason  for  the   expediency  of  continuing 
this  tax  longer  than  a  year.     The  one  as- 
sertion was,  that  if  the  Grovemment  scheme 
were  rejected  they  would  shake  the  public 
credit;  but  the  noble  Lord  had  not  afforded 
them  the  slightest  proof  that  such  would 
be  the  case.  The  noble  Lord  was  well  aware 
that  no  such  effect  would  follow;  he  knew 
very  well  that   if  at  the  end  of    twelve 
months  there  existed  any  necessity  for  re- 
newing the  tax,  the  House  would  only  be 
too  ready  to  vote  for  its  reimposition.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Hudson) 
had  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  Go- 
vernment  could  not  discover  new  taxes ; 
but  the  public  wanted  a  reduction  in  the 
expenditure,  and  the  public  would  have  it. 
The  salaries  of  all  the  high  officers  of  State 
must  be  reduced  in  the  first  place.     An 
excellent  example  of   such  economy  had 
just  been  set  to  them.     An  Ambassador 
had  just  been  appointed  from  one  of  the 
first  countries  in  Europe  at  the  Istipend  of 
iOOl.  a  year.     That  was  a  sudden  reduc- 
tion from  15,000Z.  a  year.    And,  as  it  had 
recently  been  discovered  at  Paris,  in  the 
case  of  that  particular  country,   the  Go- 
vernment was   exceeding   in  its  expendi- 
ture the  income  by  the  enormous  sum  of 
45,000  francs  a  day,  and  had  been  so  ex- 
ceeding it  for  268  days.    The  Government 
so  circumstanced  was  resting  upon  a  volcano 
which  might  explode  at  any  moment,  and 
let  warning  be  taken  by  the  result.     This 
country  also  had  been  plunged  into  debt — 
but  by  whom  ?    Not  by  the  representatives 
of  the  working  people.  The  debt  had  been 
incurred  by  the  aristocracy  of  this  country. 
This  huge  burden  had  been  fastened  upon 
the  nation  by  the  aristocracy  alone,   and 
yet,  while  they  were  hearing  constantly  in 
that  House   that   they  must   not   violate 
public  faith  or  neglect  public  credit,  the 
public    creditor   alone   received   any   con- 
sideration. [Interruption.]  No  doubt  some 
of  the  juvenile  branches  of  the  aristocracy 
were  interrupting  him  at  that  moment—- 
some  young  Gentlemen  just  out  of  leading- 
strings,  and  who  by  some  unfortunate  in- 
fluence had  obtained  seats  there,  and  so 
procured  the  privilege  of  making  unplea- 
sant and  asinine  noises.  There  would,  how- 
ever, other  opportunities  arise  of  speaking 
disagreeable  truths,  and  he  would  not  de- 
tain the  House.     He  would  only,  in  con» 
elusion,  entreat  of  the  noble  Lord  to  bear 
in  mind  that  this  country  was  most  unduly 
taxed — that  this  tax  in  particular  was  most 
unequal  and  unjust  in  its  operation ;  and 
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that,  in  consequence,  the  people  were  re- 
solved it  should  not  he  maintained. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  hegged  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  for  a  few  minutes.     He  had  lis- 
tened with  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell), 
in  the   hope    of  hearing   sbrae   argument  \ 
which  would  have  given  him  an  excuse  for  | 
voting  in  favour  of  the  Ministerial  proposal.  | 
Not   the   slightest   reason,  however,    had  I 
been  given  for  inducing  him  to  alter  his  ' 
mind.     He  could"  not  see  how  the  national 
credit  could  be  influenced  by  the  continuance 
of  the  tax  for  three  years.    He  had  always  ; 
acted  upon  the  maxim,  that  the  only  way  to 
make  persons  economical  was  to  keep  them  ! 
from  having  too  much  money  at  tbeir  dis-  j 
posal;  and  he  would  venture  to  say  that ' 
Ministers  would  not  be  so  careful,  cautious,  ' 
and  economical  in  spending  a  tax  which 
tbey  knew  would  be  continued  for  three 
years,  as  they  would  be  if  it  were  only 
continued  for  one.     The  noble  Lord  had  | 
said,  that  if  the  House  would  not  grant  the 
tax  for  three  years,  he  would  go  out  of  \ 
office.      Well,   let   him  go  out   of   office. 
He   entertained   a   great  respect   for  the ' 
noble  Lord;  but  he   believed  there  were 
other  men  who  could  govern  the  country  as 
well  as  he  or  those  who  acted  with  him 
could    possibly   do.      And   who  were   the 
great  promoters  of  the  three  years 'proposal  ? 
The  Government  who  were   in,  and   the 
ex-Government  who  were  out,  but  who  ex- 
pected to  be  in  as  soon  as  the  other  should 
be  out.     The  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding   of  Yorkshire   (Mr.    Cobden)   had 
said  that  if  the  income-tax  was  imposed 
fairly,   the   country  would   consent  to  its 
being   permanent.      He  (Mr.  Muntz)   did 
not  agree   in   that  opinion.     He  believed 
that  unless  means  could  be  found  to  divest 
the  impost  of  its  inquisitorial  character,  it 
would  never  prove  acceptable.     The  hon. 
Gentleman  then  adverted  to  the  inconsist- 
ency and  unfairness  of  the  Irish  Members 
entering  into  league  with  the  Government 
to  saddle  England  and  Scotland  with  a  tax 
from  which  their  own  country  was  exempt. 
In  return,  he  could  tell  those  hon.  Gentle- 
men that  he  should  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  extend  the  tax  to  Ireland;  and  he 
then  stated  that  every  representative  of  a 
constituency  who  objected  to  the  tax  was 
bound  in  honour  and  honesty  to  adopt  a 
similar  course.     With  respect  to  national 
credit,   he   really   thought  that  Ministers 
were  putting   the  cart  before   the  horse. 
He  thought  that  public  credit  depended  as 
much  upon  private  credit  as  upon  anything 


else.  He  recollected  periods  when  the 
public  credit  was  only  very  middling,  and 
nevertheless  private  credit  was  good.  He 
did  not  think  the  question  of  credit  would 
be  effected  in  any  way  whether  the  vote 
was  taken  for  three  years  or  for  one.  He 
should  vote  for  the  latter  as  being  more 
advisable  in  an  economical  point  of  view. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  observed,  that 
although  it  was  the  custom  with  certain 
hon.  Gentlemen  at  the  other  side  of  the 
House  to  talk  a  great  deal  about  their 
**  sympathy  for  the  working  classes,'*  just 
as  good  a  feeling  was  exhibited  for  them 
at  his  side  of  the  House.  He  would  like 
to  know  what  had  been  done  for  the  work- 
ing classes  by  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
professed  so  much  on  their  behalf?  It 
was  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Montrose,  as  he  had  no  confidence  in  the 
Government,  and  thought  one  year  was 
quite  long  enough  to  trust  them  with  the 
public  money.  He  was  no  advocate  for 
reductions  in  the  estimates  for  the  national 
defences,  so  long  as  the  security  of  the 
country  was  at  stake  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  thought  judicious  retrenchments 
might  be  made.  Whenever  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Law)  brought 
forward  his  Motion,  he  would  vote  for  it,  as 
also  for  any  Motion  that  might  be  made  to 
include  Ireland. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  would  give  a  dis- 
tinct pledge  not  to  infringe  on  the  House- 
for  many  minutes.  He  considered  he  was 
justified  in  making  a  few  observations,  re- 
presenting, as  he  did,  one  of  the  largest 
constituencies  in  the  kingdom,  who  had 
commissioned  him  to  enter  his  protest  on 
their  behalf  against  the  continuance  of  the 
tax,  and  more  especially  against  its  conti- 
nuance in  its  present  unjust,  unequal,  and 
oppressive  form.  He  therefore  rose,  not 
to  enter  into  any  matters  of  finance,  but 
to  lift  up  his  voice,  humble  though  it  was, 
to  sweU  the  note  of  remonstrance  which  he 
hoped,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  would 
not  fall  unheeded  on  the  ears  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers.  The  income-tax  was  ac- 
knowledged by  all  parties  to  be  unjust  and 
oppressive;  and  it  was  not  until  a  recent 
period  of  the  debate  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
were  found  to  take  up  its  defence,  and  en- 
deavour to  show  that  it  had  any  semblance 
of  justice  or  equality  in  it.  The  law  which 
imposed  it  was  declaredly  unjust;  and,  like 
all  other  unjust  laws,  contained  within  it 
the  seminal  principle  of  disaffection  and  re- 
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▼olution.  He  would  not  appeal  to  the 
fears  of  the  House,  for  he  knew  that  would 
be  foolish;  but  he  appealed  to  the  House 
as  the  conservator  of  the^ public  institutions 
of  the  country,  not  to  pass  this  law.  If  the 
Government  insisted  upon  pressing  this  law 
for  three  years,  they  would  have  the  oppo- 
sition of  all  the  middle  and  some  of  the 
tipper  classes;  and  that  opposition,  united 
with  the  growing  disaffection,  from  a  deep 
sense  of  wrong,  on  the  part  of  the  working 
classes,  might  make  them  deplore  the  feel* 
ing  of  universal  discontent  which  would  be 
raised  against  them  out  of  doors.  He 
would  record  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose;  and 
he  trusted  that  however  large  the  majority 
might  be  against  it,  there  would  be  found 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  the  other  lobby  to  show, 
that  although  a  general  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  the  industrious  classes  did  not  abide  in 
the  House,  that  the  people  were  not  with- 
out a  voice  in  the  representative  assem- 
bly. 

Mr.  C.  PEARSON  inquired  whether, 
as  the  representative  of  4,800  electors, 
the  House  would  be  pleased  to  allow  him 
four  minutes  and  eight-tenths  of  a  minute 
for  his  address.  He  held  his  watch  in  his 
hand,  and  if  they  would  listen  to  him  in 
silence,  he  would  not  exceed  the  time  he 
had  mentioned.  The  subject  was  now 
nearly  exhausted.  They  had  touched  upon 
almost  every  topic  connected  with  it.  They 
had  wandered  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and 
had  exhausted  every  topic  upon  which  it 
was  possible  to  dilate.  He  had  presented 
a  petition  to  the  House  signed  by  his  con- 
stituents at  the  most  numerous  and  the 
most  respectable  meeting  that  ever  was  as- 
sembled at  the  Horns  Tavern.  That  pe- 
tition declared  that  the  imposition  of  the 
income-tax  was  imnecessary — that  it  was 
unjust  in  principle — that  it  was  oppressive 
in  its  operation — and  that  it  was  inquisito- 
rial and  inequitable  in  its  assessment  and 
collection.  Upon  those  grounds  his  con- 
stituents had  requested  him  to  oppose  it. 
It  was  therefore  his  intention  to  vote 
against  it  in  every  form,  and  at  every 
stage.  He  would  merely  support  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Montrose,  because  he  thought  that  one 
year's  infliction  of  taxation,  unjust,  ini- 
quitous, and  oppressive,  was  a  less  evil 
than  its  imposition  for  three  years.  But 
he  would  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of 
opposing  it  altogether  when  it  came  before 
the  House  for  its  final  discussion,  and  he 


I  did  so  upon  the  principle  that  it  might  not 

I  hereafter  be  said  that  ne  acquiesced  in  it, 

I  because  he  did  not  resist  it  with  all  his 

might.     He  therefore  begged  to  say,  that 

I  although  he  would  not  take  part  in  any 

factious  opposition  to  support  or  to  oppose 

a  Ministry,  he  would,  upon  all  occasions 

when  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so,  as^ 

I  sort  his  principle  and  divide  the  House. 

I      The  Committee  divided.     On  the  ques- 

'  tion  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 

by  Mr.  Hume,  stand  part  of  the  ques^ 

tion:— Ayes  363;    Noes  138:    Majoritj 

225. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Abdy.  T.  N. 
Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Adare,  Visot. 
Adderley,  0.  B. 
Alexander,  N. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Anson,  Visot. 
Anstey,  T.  0. 
Archdall,  Gapt.  M. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Ashley,  Lord 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.  jun. 
Barkly,  H. 
Baring,  H.  6. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Baring,  T. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
Bell,  M. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col, 
Brackley,  Visct. 
Brand,  T. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brockman,  E.  D. 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  W.  S. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Bulkeley,  Sir  R.  B.  W. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  T. 
BuUer,  C. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Busfeild,  W. 


Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Gallaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  P. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Castlereagh,  Viact. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  0. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Cavendish,  W.  G. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Charterifl,  hon.  F. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L« 
Cholmeley,  Sir  M. 
Christy,  S. 
Chiy,  Sir  W. 
Clements,  hon.  0.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clifford,  H.  M. 
Cobbold,  J.  0. 
Cochrane,  A.  D.R.  W.  B. 
Cooks,  T.  S. 
Coke,  hon.  E.  E. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Conolly,  Col. 
CorbaUy,  M.  £. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Cowan,  C. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.G. 
Cripps,  W. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Currie,  H. 
Currie,  R. 
Curteis,  H.  M. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Damer,  hon.  Col. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  P. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V, 
Denison,  J.  £. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Douro,  Marq.  of 
Drumlanrig,  Visct. 
Drummond,  H. 
Drummond,  H.  H. 
Duff,  G.  S. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dundai,  Adm. 
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Dandas,  Sir  D. 
Dimdas,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Ebrington,  Visot. 
Ellice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
EUice,  E. 
Elliott,  hon.  J.  E. 
Esteourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Evans,  W. 
Famham,  E.  B. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Fergus,  J. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
FfoUiot,  J. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fit«patrick,rt.  hn.  J.W. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fordyoe,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J,  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Frewen,*C.  H. 
FuUer,  A.  E. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gladstone,rt.hn.W.  E. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Gower,  hon.  F.  L. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Haggitt,  F.  R. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
HaUyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  £. 
Heald,  J. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Heneage,  G.  U.  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
HUl,  Lord  E. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodges,  T.  T. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hope,  A. 
Hotham,  Lord 


Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  J.  K. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hutt,  W. 
IngUs,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Jervis,  J. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Keating,  R. 
KMgh,  W. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Ker,  R. 

Kildare,  Marq.  of 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Knox,  Col. 

Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.  F. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Loch,  J. 
Locke,  J. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gren. 
Mackenaie,  W.  F. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Macnamara,  Maj. 
M'Naghteif;Sir  E. 
M'Taggart,  Sir  J. 
M'Tavish,  C.  C. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Mahon,  Visot. 
Maitland,  T. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
March,  Earl  of 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  0.  W. 
Masterman,  J. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  J. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Miles,  W. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Mon8ell,W. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morison,  Gen. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Mure,  Col. 
Napier,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newry  and  Mome,  Visct. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  J. 


O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
O'Brien,  T. 
O'ConneU,  M.  J. 
Ord,W. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Oswald,  A. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visot. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  Col. 
Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Perfect,  R. 
Philips,  Sir  G.  R. 
Pinney,  W. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  0. 
Powell,  Col. 
Power,  Dr. 
Power,  N. 
Powlett,  Lord  W, 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Prime,  R. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Ronton,  J.  C. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J, 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Romilly,  J. 
Rushout,  Capt. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  hon.  E.  S. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Sheil,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelburne,  Earl  of 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Simeon,  J. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Smollett,  A. 


Somers,  J.  P. 
Somerville,  rt.  hn.  SirW. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanley,  hon.  £.  J. 
Stansfleld,  W.  R.  0. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  £. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Taylor,  T.  E, 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thomely,  T. 
ThomhiU,  G. 
Tollemache,  hoa.  F.  J. 
Towneley,  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
TraiU,G. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  E. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Turner,  E. 
Tynte,  Col.  C.  J.  K. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vomer,  Sir  W. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Villiers,  Visct. 
Villiers,  hon.  0. 
Villiers,  hon.  F.  W.  C, 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col. 
WeUesley,  Lord  0. 
West,  F.  R. 
Westhead,  J,  P. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  0. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyld,  J. 
WyvUl,  M. 

TILLBBI. 

Tufnell,  H. 
HiU,  Lord  M. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Adair,  H.  E. 
Aglionbv,  H.  A. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anderson,  A. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bagge,  W. 
Bankes,  G. 
Benbow.  J. 
Bonnet,  P. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F, 
Berkeley,  hon.  G.  F, 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 


Blake,  M.  J. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Bright,  J. 
Brisoo,  M. 
Brown,  H. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Cabbell,  B.  B. 
Clay,  J. 
Cobden,  R. 
Codrington,  SirW. 
Collins,  W. 
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Compton,H.  C. 

Mowatt,F. 

Crawford,  W.  S. 

Muntz,  G.  F. 

Dashwood,  G.  H. 

Neeld,  J. 

Deering,  J. 

Nugent,  Lord 

Denison,  W.  J. 

O'Flaherty,  A. 

D*Eyncourt,  rt.  hon.  C. 

Osborne,  R. 

Disraeli,  B. 

Packe,  C.  W. 

Divett,  E. 

Pattison,  J. 

Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 

Pearson,  C. 

Duke,  Sir  J. 

Pechell,  Capt. 

Duncan,  6. 

Pigott,  F. 

East,  Sir  J.  B. 

Pilkington,  J. 

Evans,  Sir  Do  L. 

Raphael,  A. 

Ewart,  W. 

Reid,  Col. 

Pagan,  W. 

Rendlesham,  Lord 

Farrer,  J. 

Ricardo,  0. 

Fitzwilliam,  hon.  G.  W. 

Richards,  R. 

Floyer,  J. 

Robinson,  G.  R. 

Fox,  W.  J. 

Roche,  E.  B. 

Galway,  Visct. 

Ruiford,  F. 

Gardner,  R. 

Salwey,  Col. 

Gooch,  E.  S. 

Sandars,  G. 

Goring,  C. 

Scholefield,  W. 

Granby,  Marq.  of 

Scott,  hon.  F. 

GreenaU,  G. 

Sibthorp,  Col. 

Greene,  J. 

Sidney,  Aid. 

Gwyn,  H. 

Smith,  J.  B. 

Hall,  Sir  B. 

Spooner,  R. 

Hardcastle,  J.  A. 

Stanley,  E. 

Henry,  A. 

Strickland,  Sir  G. 

Hildyard,  T.  B.T. 

Stuart,  Lord  D. 

Hindley,  C. 

Stuart,  J. 

Hollond,  R. 

Sullivan,  M. 

Hope,  U.  T. 

Tancred,  H.  W. 

Hornby,  J. 

Thicknesse,  R.  A. 

Horsman,  E. 

Thompson,  Col. 

Humphery,  Aid. 

Thompson,  Aid. 

Jackson,  W. 

Thompson,  G. 

JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 

Tollemache,  J. 

Jones,  SirW. 

Turner,  G.  J. 

Kershaw,  J. 

Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 

King.  hon.  P.  J.  L. 

Waddington,  D. 

Langston,  J.  H. 

Waddington,  H.  S. 

Lascelles,  hon.  E. 

Wakley,  T. 

Law,  hon.  C.  E. 

Walmsloy,  Sir  J. 

Lawless,  hon.  G. 

Walpole,  S.  H. 

Lowther.  H. 

Walter,  J. 

Lushington,  C. 

Wawn,  J.  T. 

M*Gregor,  J. 

Williams,  J. 

Meagher,  T. 

WiUoughby,  Sir  H. 

Marshall,  J.  G. 

Wood,  W.  P. 

Matheson,  Col. 

Worcester,  Marq.  of 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 

Miles,  P.  W.  S. 

Milton,  Visct. 

Yorke,  H.  G.  R. 

MitcheU,  T.  A. 

Molesworth,  Sir  W. 

TELLERS. 

Moody,  C.  A. 

Hume,  J. 

Morris,  D. 

Hudson,  G. 

Passengers'  BUI, 
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House  resumed.  Committee  to  sit  again. 
House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  One 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  March  14,  1848. 

MrwDTKS.]    Took  the  Oattu.—TYie  Lord  Dinorben. 

Public  Bills.— S*  PaneDgers. 

Pbtitions  pRBSKNTiro.  From  Itchingfield  and  Nuthunt, 
against  the  Admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament.— From 
Clergy  of  Hastings,  against  Receiving  Ecclesiastics  as  Am- 
baaaadors  ttom  the  Court  of  Rome.— From  Members  of 


several  Lodges  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
Manchester  Unity,  for  the  Extension  of  the  Provisions 
of  the  Benefit  SodeUes  Act  to  that  Order. 

PASSENGERS'  BILL. 

Earl  GREY,  in  moving  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Passengers*  Bill,  expressed 
his  hope  that  the  regulations  it  proposed 
to  enforce,  as  well  upon  as  in  hehalf  of 
the  passengers  in  emigrant  ships  proceed- 
ing to  North  America,  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent evils  which,  in  the  extensive  emigra- 
tion of  last  year,  became  so  flagrant.  A 
copy  of  the  regulations  would  be  kept  stuck 
up  conspicuously  on  board — a  very  neces- 
sary provision ;  for  when  Mr.  De  Vere  went 
out  in  one  of  these  ships,  he  saw  great 
reason  to  complain  of  the  indiscriminate 
sale  of  ardent  spirits,  but  was  not  aware 
that  heavy  penalties  could  on  arrival  have 
been  inflicted  for  such  a  practice. 

Lord  STANLEY  had  no  objection  to 
make  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
but  should  reserve  until  it  went  into  Com- 
mittee what  he  had  to  say  on  certain 
points  of  detail. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  expressed  his 
approval  of  the  Bill.  It  had  been  whis- 
pered that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  sanction  a  very  considerable 
increase  of  the  emigrant- tax  in  the  colo- 
nies ;  but  he  hoped  they  would  not  adopt 
such  a  measure  without  mature  considera- 
tion. 

Lord  MONTE  AG  LE  observed,  that  if 
he  thought  this  Bill  would  have  the  eflect 
of  discouraging  emigration,  he  would  not 
give  it  his  support ;  but  he  was  sure  their 
Lordships  must  admit  that  the  state  of 
things  which  had  existed  last  year  with 
regard  to  emigration  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  continue;  and  he  believed  this 
Bill  would  be  attended  with  beneficial  re- 
sults. At  the  same  time,  he  was  glad  it 
was  proposed  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  should  only  continue  in  force  for  a 
limited  time,  because  it  was  probable  that 
the  circumstances  which  had  rendered  the 
measure  necessary  would  not  continue  to 
exist  for  any  long  period.  He  was  glad  to 
find  that  arrangements  were  proposed  for 
enabling  the  emigrants  to  obtain  employ- 
ment on  their  arrival  in  the  colonies ;  for 
the  points  of  debarcation  would  thus  be 
relieved  from  the  burden  of  an  emigrant 
population,  while  the  emigrants  would  be 
at  once  aided  in  obtaining  employment 
from  settlers,  who  would  turn  their  labour 
to  good  account.  It  was  most  important 
that  they  should  take  care  to  prevent  emi- 
gration from  becoming  burdensome  to  the 
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colonies;  for  nothing  would  tend  to  dis- 
courage emigration  more  than  to  over- 
whelm  the  colonies  with  emigrants.  He 
was  satisfied  this  Bill  was  intended  to  pro- 
mote emigration,  and  to  protect  emigrants, 
and  he  trusted  its  provisions  would  he 
carefully  and  efficiently  carried  out. 

Earl  GREY  considered  it  advisable 
that  the  colonies  should  have  the  power  of 
increasing  the  emigrant-tax  under  certain 
circumstances;  but  he  admitted  that  if  the 
tax  was  fixed  at  too  high  an  amount  it 
would  be  liable  to  great  objection. 

Bill  read  2». 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  March  14,' 1848. 

Minutes.]       Nkw   Mkmber    SmroRN.—For    Lancaster, 

Robert  Baynes  Annttrong,  Esq. 
Reported. — Borough  Police  Superannuation  Fund. 

PKTITION&  Prbbbnted.  By  Mr.  Wood,  Arom  Stamford, 
for  Inquiry  into  the  Stamford  Election.— By  Mr.  Bur- 
Toughes,  f^om  Norfolk,  against,  and  by  Sir  W.  Clay, 
in  favour  of,  the  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill.— By  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  flrom  Falkirk,  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Charitable  Trusts  Bill.— By  Mr.  Burroughes, 
from  Neatishead  (Norfolk),  complaining  of  the  Conduct 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  (Ireland).— By  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  Surrey,  from  Melton  Mowbray,  and  by  Mr. 
Cardwell,  firom  Pontypool  (Monmouth),  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill — By  Mr.  H.  Hope,  tzom 
Gloucester,  and  other  Hon.  Members,  for  Repeal  of  the 
Duly  on  Attorneys'  Certiflcates.— By  Sir  J.  Jervis,  from 
Chester,  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Bricks.— By  Mr. 
Fonlyce,  ttom  Aberdeen,  for  a  Reduction  of  Tolls  and 
Dues  on  Lighthouses— By  Mr.  Dashwood.  from  Chipping 
Wycombe  (Bucks),  and  by  Sir  G.  Grey,  ftt)m  Northum- 
berland, against  a  Continuance  of  the  Property  Tax.— 
By  Mr.  William  Marshall,  from  Members  of  the  Loyal 
Greenwich  Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, Manchester  Unity,  for  an  Extension  of  the  tieneflt 
Societies  Act. — By  Mr.  Burroughes,  from  Norwich, 
against  the  Diplomatic  Relations  with  the  Court  of  Rome 
Bill.— By  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  ftom  Walham  Green  (Mid- 
dlesex), and  other  Hon.  Members,  Arom  several  Places, 
against  the  Diplomatic  Relations  with  the  Court  of  Rome 
Rill.— By  Mr.  Mackinnon.  firom  the  Parish  of  St.  Anne's, 
Westminster,  for  Discontinuing  Interment  in  Towns. — 
By  Mr.Sharroan  Crawford,  Arom  the  Presbytery  of  Ballibay, 
for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Ireland)  Bill.- By  Mr.  P.  Miles,  ttom  WiUiam  Morgan, 
of  EJdon  Cottage,  Bedminster,  for  an  Alteration  of  the 
Law  of  Lunacy. — By  Sir  John  Trollope,  from  Welboum 
(Lincoln),  for  Retrenchment  in  the  Naval  and  Military 
Expenditure.— By  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  Arom  Bangor  (North 
Wales),  and  several  other  Places,  against  a  Repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws.— By  Mr.  B.  H.  Bulkeiey,  fh)m  Nevyn 
(Carnarvon),  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law  of  Parochial 
Assessments.— By  Sir  Percy  Nugent,  from  Westmeath, 
for  an  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Law  (Ireland). — By  Mr. 
Sir  H.  F.  Davie,  Arom  North  Berwick,  for  an  Alteration 
of  the  Law  respecting  Prisons  (Scotland). — By  Mr.  Card- 
well,  ttom  Liverpool,  and  other  Hon.  Members,  Arom 
several  Places,  for  an  Alteration  of,  and  by  Mr.  William 
Marshall,  from  Pcnriih,  and  Sir  Harry  Vemey,  Arom 
Bedford,  in  favour  of.  the  Public  Health  Bill.— By  Mr. 
Aglionby,  from  Cockermouth,  and  other  Hon.  Members, 
fVom  a  number  of  Places,  for  Abolition  of  the  Punish- 
ment of  Death.— By  Mr.  F.  O'Connor,  f^om  John  Shelly, 
No.  43,  Constitution  Street,  Aberdeen,  praying  the 
House  to  take  his  Case  into  Consideration. — By  Mr. 
Wylde,  ttom  Lawfence  Holker  PotU,  Doctor  of  Medicine, 


of  No.  9,  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi,  text  Inquiry  re> 
specting  Submarine  Foundation.— From  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply  of  the  County  of  Fife,  to  take  into 
Consideration  the  Turnpike  Trusts  (Scotland). — By  Mr. 
Kershaw,  ttom  Stockport,  for  Referring  War  Disputes 
to  Arbitration. 


THE  LATE  RIOTS  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Sir  W.  clay,  seeing  the  Attorney 
General  in  his  place,  wished  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  him,  which  was  of  considerahle  im- 
portance not  only  to  his  constituents,  but 
to  the  inhabitants  of  other  portions  of  the 
metropolis — he  alluded  to  the  damage  done 
to  property  by  the  recent  riots.  Window- 
breaking  was  carried  to  a  great  extent; 
and  as  the  glass  broken  was  generally  that 
in  shop  windows,  the  damage  perpetrated 
amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.  He 
wished  to  ask — first,  whether  the  persons 
whose  property  had  been  thus  destroyed 
possessed  any  claim  for  compensation  upon 
the  county  or  elsewhere;  and,  if  so,  what 
was  the  proper  legal  course  to  adopt  to  re- 
cover the  amount  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  would 
state,  as  shortly  as  he  could,  the  law  on 
this  subject.  The  House  was  aware  that 
before  the  recent  Act  was  introduced  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  remedies  were  given  against 
the  hundred  by  several  statutes;  but  by 
the  Statute  7  and  8  George  IV.,  cap.  27, 
the  Statute  of  Winton,  the  Riot  Act,  the 
Black  Act,  and  other  statutes  relating  to 
remedies  against  the  hundred  were  repeal- 
ed; and  other  provisions  were  introduced 
by  the  Statute  7  and  8  George  IV.,  cap. 
51.  The  Acts  which  related  to  the  ques- 
tion were  the  7th  and  8th  George  IV.,  c. 
27,  and  the  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  c.  31. 
The  first  section  of  that  Act  gave  a'  re- 
medy against  the  hundred,  where  the 
house,  shop,  or  other  building  mentioned 
in  the  Act,  was  feloniously  broken  or  begun 
to  be  broken,  pulled  down,  demolished,  or 
destroyed,  wholly  or  in  part.  But  to  come 
within  the  section  of  the  Act,  the  offence 
should  be  complete  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  7th  and  8th  George  IV.,  3. 
30,  sec.  8,  which  made  it  felony  wantonly 
to  force  into,  demolish,  or  begin  to  demol- 
ish, the  buildings  specified.  Now,  the 
question  to  be  satisfied  in  order  to  the 
bringing  of  the  offence  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act,  was,  what  was  the  beginning 
to  demolish  which  would  suflice  in  order  to 
give  a  right  to  the  remedy  against  the  hun- 
dred ?  And  that  was  a  question  solely  for 
a  jury  to  decide.  The  jury  should  say 
that  the  parties  had  either  demolished  the 
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building  or  began  to  demolish  it,  and  that 
thej  would  have  demolished  it  if  they  had 
not  been  prevented.  There  were  some 
eases  in  which  decisions  had  been  given. 
He  would  mention  two.  One  was  that  of 
Reed  and  Clarke  (7  Term  Reports),  in 
which  the  parties  broke  the  windows  and 
the  shutters  of  the  house,  in  order  to  com- 
pel the  proprietor  to  illuminate.  The  case 
was  tried  before  Lord  EUenborough,  under 
whose  direction  the  jury  found  for  the  de- 
fendant* the  act  not  being  a  beginning  to 
demolish  with  intention  to  complete  the 
destruction.  So,  also,  in  another  case, 
where  the  parties  broke  all  the  windows  of 
a  house,  and  then  retired  of  themselves,  it 
was  held  that  that  was  not  a  beginning  to 
demolish,  they  having  shown  no  disposi* 
tion  to  carry  Uie  demolition  fully  out.  So 
that  there  was  no  remedy  provided  except 
where  the  house  was  demolished,  or  the 
parties  had  begun  to  demolish  it  with  an 
apparent  intention  of  destroying  it  but  for 
their  having  been  prevented.  Of  course 
his  hon.  Friend  did  not  expect  him  to  state 
whether  the  parties  to  whom  he  had  allud- 
ed might  be  made  liable.  Their  poverty 
might  render  them  safe  from  civil  liability; 
but  although,  in  consequence  of  their 
poverty,  they  might  not  be  responsible, 
they  could  be  held  criminally  responsible, 
the  criminal  law  providing  a  punishment 
for  them. 

ALLEGED  TEEATY  WITH  PRUSSU. 

Mb.  HINDLEY  begged  to  put  the 
question  which  he  had  put  on  the  preceding 
evening  to  the  noble  Lord.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
report  that  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive 
had  been  concluded  between  this  country 
and  Prussia  ? 

ViscomJT  PALMERSTON  said,  that 
there  was  no  truth  whatever  in  the  state- 
ment. The  only  foundation  that  he  could 
imagine  there  had  been  for  the  report  was 
the  statement  that  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment had  determined  to  follow  the  same 
course  as  that  which  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  determined  to  pursue, 
namely,  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  what- 
ever in  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  and 
not  to  say  or  do  anything  that  might 
be  construed  into  an  intention  of  inter- 
fering. 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 
Mr.  SANDARS  asked  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  whether  the  Government  had  any 


intention  of  proceeding  with  the  measure 
relating  to  the  collection  of  agricultural 
statistics  ? 

Mb.  LABOUGHERE  said,  he  had  con- 
sidered  the  subject  of  the  measure  intro« 
duced  last  Session  with  regard  to  agricul- 
tural statistics.  But  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations connected  with  it  which  he  had 
made  was  that  the  expenses  which  should 
be  necessarily  incurred,  amounting,  as  they 
were  estimated,  to  between  30,0002.  and 
40,0002.,  should  be  borne  by  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund.  And  his  reason  for  recomr 
mending  that  mode  of  charging  was,  that 
the  collection  of  statistics  having  to  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at 
large,  the  cost  should  be  borne  by  the 
country  at  large.  However,  he  was  not 
surprised  to  find  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  unwilling  to  assent  to  suck 
an  additional  charge  upon  the  Consolidated 
Fund  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
He  felt  himself,  therefore,  obliged,  bow- 
ever  reluctantly,  to  abstain  from  pressifig 
the  measure  during  the  present  year. 

PUNISHMENT  OP  DEATH. 
Mr.  EWART  said:  Sir,  m  moving 
again  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  totally 
repealing  the  punishment  of  death,  I  am 
impelled  by  two  considerations  :  one»  the 
deeply  increased  conviction  of  my  own 
mind  on  the  subject;  the  other,  the  accumu- 
lating force  which  this  question  is  acquiring 
in  the  public  mind.  But  a  few  years  ago, 
and  scarce  a  magistrate,  scarce  a  clergy- 
man, not  a  judge  of  the  land,  was  avowedly 
favourable  to  the  principle  of  the  inviola- 
bility of  human  life.  Now,  our  cause  is 
strengthened  and  adorned  by  the  support  of 
many  magistrates,  many  clergymen  (blend- 
ing the  sacred  spirit  of  the  gospel  with  the 
more  worldly  principles  of  human  expedien- 
cy), and,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  l^  the 
expressed  opinions  of  several  of  the  judges 
of  the  land.  Among  the  mass  of  the  people 
generally,  in  society  itself,  the  feehng 
against  capital  punishment  is  more  widely 
spread.  It  finds  a  faithful  echo  in  the 
more  modem  portion  of  the  press.  It  is 
traceable  in  the  verdicts  of  your  juries, 
given  in  several  cases  against  evidence, 
but  in  favour  in  human  life;  verdicts  in- 
duced not  only  by  the  weU-known  ten- 
dency of  jurors  to  avert  from  the  criminal 
the  punishment  of  death,  but  by  other  cir- 
cumstances which  come  in  aid  of  that  ten- 
dency— I  mean  the  connexion  now  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  extraordinary  crime 
and   temporary  or   partial,  insanity  ;  and 
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especially  that  species  of  it  which  consists 
in  a  perversion  of  the  moral  sense,  and 
which  modem  medical  writers  describe  un- 
der the  name  of  moral  insanity.  When 
names  of  snch  evidence  as  those  of  Pinel, 
Esquirol,  and  Conolly,  are  cited  before  a 
jury  in  support  of  such  a  theory — be  it 
right  or  be  it  wrong— a  new  apology  is 
offered  for  finding  a  verdict  which  shall  not 
invdve  the  punishment  of  death.  We  have 
seen  this  conflict  between  medicine  and 
law  recently  occur :  are  we  not  likely 
again  to  witness  its  occurrence  ?  But, 
sUll  it  is  said,  "juries  do  find  a  verdict  of 
guilty  in  cases  of  mnrder :  the  example, 
though  occasional  only,  has  its  effect  upon 
the  people;  they  imagine  a  connexion, 
however  vague»  between  the  offence  and 
the  punishment;  the  occasional  infliction 
of  the  one,  deters  the  frequent  perpetration 
of  the  other.  * '  But  to  this  reasoning  we  op- 
pose the  admitted  legislative  axiom,  that  un- 
certainty of  punishment  is  promotive,  rather 
than  preventive,  of  crime.  Your  capital 
punishments,  even  for  murder,  are  occa- 
sional. Can  they  act  as  steady,  efficient, 
impediments  to  crime  ?  Nay,  even  when 
you  make  a  violent  effort,  and  sternly 
carry  the  law  into  effect  for  a  time,  visiting 
every  case  of  murder  with  capital  punish- 
ment, it  is  doubtful  whether  you  will  suc- 
ceed in  repressing  crime.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause your  effort  is  only  for  a  time.  It  is 
a  convulsive  effort,  which  you  cannot  con- 
tinue. You  may  make  it  for  a  year.  Can 
you  maintain  it  for  a  series  of  years  ?  Such 
is  now  your  course  in  Ireland.  I  know  the 
case  of  Ireland  will  be  pleaded  against  me. 
It  will  be  alleged,  that  since  executions 
have  been  inexorably  carried  into  effect, 
these  murders  have  been  checked  in  Ire- 
land. I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  case. 
I  have  here  confidential  communications 
from  Ireland,  which  show  that  executions 
have  been  constantly  followed  by  murders. 
Nay,  the  case  of  a  family  is  mentioned  in 
these  papers  (and  on  them  I  believe  I  can 
rely),  showing  that  the  execution  of  the 
grandfather  did  not  deter  the  father  of  the 
criminal,  and  the  execution  of  both  did  not 
deter  that  criminal  himself  from  following 
each  other  in  the  bloodstained  path  of  crime. 
Sanguinary  punishments  suggest  sangui- 
nary crimes.  The  connexion  between  them 
is  one  which  experience  has  often  traced. 
I  believe  it  will  now  be  traced  in  the  cri- 
minal annals  of  Ireland.  But  let  me  give 
you  a  passing  instance— one  just  record- 
ed in  our  Journals — and  ask  you  whether 
the  exhibition  or  the  description  of  such 


scenes  as  I  am  about  to  depict,  will  allay, 
or  excite,  the  spirit  of  sanguinanr  ven* 
geance.  The  scene  is  Clonmel.  The  oe- 
currences  are  these.  The  report  I  have 
ascertained  to  be  ^  correct  one.  John 
Lonergan,  Henry  Cody,  and  Philip  Cody 
are  about  to  be  executed : — 

"  At  twenty  minutes  to  eleven  o'clock,  a  strong 
body  of  police  arrived.  At  a  quarter  to  eleven, 
Colonel  Dundas  came  on  the  ground,  followed  by 
other  bodies  of  military.  On  their  arrival,  the 
people  began  to  accumulate ;  more  numerous 
than  I  ever  beheld  in  this  country  at  any  pre- 
vious occurrence  of  this  nature.  As  fiu*  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  there  was  a  perfect  sea  of  human 
heads.  Previous  to  the  sberiflf*ft  arrival,  the 
hangman,  attired  in  a  gaol  dress,  his  head  and 
face  enveloped  in  crape,  appeared.  At  ten 
minutes  past  ten  o'clock,  Henry  Cody  the  elder 
came  on  the  drop  with  a  firm  step  and  clear  lively 
countenance.  John  Lonergan  next  appeared, 
much  emaciated  and  careworn,  very  faint,  but 
perfectly  resigned  to  his  &te.  Philip  Gody» 
the  younger,  then  appeared.  His  appearance 
created  a  lively  sensation.  Young,  handsome, 
and  athletic,  he  elicited  a  strong  ebullition 
of  feeling.  Henry  Cody  next  reapp^ired,  much 
excited.  He  walked  with  a  rapid  firm  step, 
made  directly  at  the  executioner,  caught  him 
in  his  pinioned  arms,  and  attempted  to  throw 
him  over  the  balcony.  Finding  himself  foiled,  he 
kicked  the  executioner.  Mr.  Power  placed  him 
on  his  knees,  and  reasoned  with  him  as  only  a 
minister  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ean  do, 
and  having  (as  he  conceived)  pacified  him,  led 
him  forth  again.  The  executioner  was  then  8tan<'- 
ing  on  the  platform  with  his  hands  folded.  The 
culprit  again  attacked  him;  but  not  being  able  to 
catch  him,  he  kicked  him  frightfully.  His  bro- 
ther, during  this  scene,  cried  piteously,  seeming 
naturally  very  anxious  to  aid  hun.  During  aU 
this  time,  Lonergan  was  allowed  to  remain  in  sus- 
pense on  the  fatal  drop.  The  younger  Cody  was 
then  solicited  to  retire.  This  he  refbsed,  until 
persuaded  by  Mr.  Power.  The  fatal  bolt  was  in- 
stantly drawn,  and  the  three  men  were  launched 
into  eternity  amidst  the  execrations  of  a  vast  mul- 
titude. Curses  loud  and  deep  were  vociferated 
during  this  awful  scene,  which  continued  for  twen- 
ty-seven minutes.  Revenge  was  sworn  to  audibly 
and  determinedly  in  the  Irish  language,  and  im- 
precations awful  to  mention  were  levelled  at  the 
aiders  and  abetters  of  this  awful  scene." 

Will  sights  such  as  these  allay,  or  arouse* 
the  spirit  of  murder  and  revenge  ?  Will 
they  not  fan  the  flame  which  they  are  in* 
tended  to  extinguish  ?  Time  alone  can 
satisfactorily  answer  these  questions.  Bui 
even  as  it  passes  by,  it  admonishes  us  thai 
the  people  are  not  learning  civilisation  from 
the  deliberative  atrocities  of  the  law.  I 
am  aware  that  it  is  usual,  on  these  occa- 
sions to  appeal  from  facts  to  figures :  and 
statistical  returns  have  been  made  the 
ground  of  arguments  against  us,  as  they 
have  been  in  our  favour.  Into  these  I 
entered  fully  the  two  last  times  when  I 
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brought  this  Motion  forward.     But  I  have  ! 
always  said  that  on  statistics  you  cannot  < 
implicitly  rely.     If  a  year  or  two  years  of  j 
distress  enter  into  the  period  for  which  you 
make  your  calculation,  they  are  the  real ! 
causes  of  augmented  crime.     It  is  suffi-  : 
cient  if  it  be  shown  that  a  series  of  years  , 
during  which  the  capital  punishment  has  ' 
been  not  only  lawful  but  inflicted,  compared 
with  a  similar  series  during  which  it  has  ! 
been  legally  or  virtually  repealed   (omit- 
ting exceptional  years  such  as  those  I  have  , 
alluded  to),  justifies  our  theory  and  sup-  j 
ports  our  facts.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  case.  : 
I  believe  it  to  be  proved  so  by  the  statistical 
returns.     Having  quoted  many  of  them  in 
former  years,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  . 
moved  for  in  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment by  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly.      It  relates  to 
the  two  years  ending  in  December,  1844,  j 
and  the  two  years  ending  in  December, ' 
1846.      It   shows  a  great  diminution   of; 
crime  generally,  and  a  great  one  in  crimes 
for  which  capital  punishment  has  been  re- 
mitted or  relaxed.     Thus — 

In  the  bien-       In  the  bicn-   I 

nial  period  of     nial  period  of 

1844.  1846. 

The  murders  were,            160  ...          133 

Attempts  to  murder)        ^^  ,„ 

(increased)          .../       ^"  -            *^ 
Attempts  to  murder,S 

with   bodily   inju- ^       42  ...            24 

ries  (decreased)     ) 

Rape           254  ...          225 

Burglary     1,288  ...          784 

Cattle  stealing       ...         103  ...            63 

Horse  stealing       ...         345  ...          230 

Sheep  stealing       ...         689  ...          426 
Setting  Are  to  houses,  \ 

Ac / 


323 
343 


201 
237 


Forgery 

I  am  aware  that  a  winter  assize  was 
held  in  the  two  years  ending  in  1844;  and 
that  in  1845  and  1846,  it  was  held  only  in 
the  counties  of  Lancaster  and  York.  But 
the  dispensation  with  the  winter  assize  in 
the  two  latter  years  showed  that  crime  was 
diminished  in  the  country  generally,  other- 
wise that  dispensation  could  not  have  been 
admitted.  Still,  I  only  quote  this  return 
as  confirmatory  of  those  previously  quoted, 
as  tending  to  show  that  your  repeals  of 
capital  punishment  have  not  hitherto  been 
unsuccessful,  and  that  you  may  success- 
fully go  further. 

I  now,  however,  appeal  from  figures  to 
evidence  of  a  more  important  nature — I 
mean  the  opinions  of  those  persons  whose 
experience  qualifies  them  to  judge  peculiar- 
ly and  practically  on  this  subject,  Such 
persons  being  practical  men,  are  naturally 


the  last  to  sanction  the  application  of  a 
theory  to  their  own  daily  familiarity  with 
fact.  When  they  therefore  admit,  or  be- 
gin to  admit  it,  their  opinion  is  of  the  great- 
er value.  As  they  are  the  last  to  move, 
the  impulse  of  conviction  must  have  been 
proportionately  powerful.  It  is  known  that 
evidence  on  the  criminal  law  was  taken  by  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  last  year. 
Allow  me  to  show  the  weight  of  evidence 
which  was  either  favourable  to  the  repeal 
of  capital  punishment,  or  doubful  of  its  effi- 
ciency. Among  the  witnesses  favourable 
to  entire  repeal,  I  am  happy  to  class  some 
of  the  Judges  of  the  land.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, first  take  the  valuable  opinion  of  Mr. 
Cope,  the  Governor  of  Newgate.  I  cannot 
cite  him  as  favourable  to  our  views.  Still 
he  doubts — and  it  is  something  that  he 
doubts — the  possibility  of  dispensing  with 
the  punishment  of  death.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Field,  the  exemplary  chaplain  of  the  gaol 
at  Reading,  is  so  far  favourable,  that  he  is 
at  all  events  adverse  to  public  executions. 
He  is  asked — 

"  Is  the  deterring  effect  of  capital  punishments 
great  upon  those  who  witness  an  execution  ?"  He 
answers,  "  I  conceive  that  a  man  who  has  wit- 
nessed an  execution  once,  or  at  any  rate  repeat- 
edly, would  be  more  likely  to  commit  murder  than 
one  who  has  not." 

Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  a  barrister  of  great 
experience  in  our  criminal  courts,  is  "  de- 
cidely  favourable  to  entire  abolition.*'  Let 
us  now  come  to  the  authorities  of  a  judi- 
cial character.  Mr.  Bullock,  the  chief 
judge  of  the  city  court,  owns  that  he  has 
'*  changed  his  opinion**  on  the  subject  se- 
veral times.  Mr.  Rushton,  the  stipendi- 
ary magistrate  of  Liverpool,  a  gentleman 
of  well-known  character  and  talents,  and 
of  great  legal  experience,  is  asked — 

"  Is  it  your  opinion  that  capital  punishment 
can  in  all  cases  safely  be  dispensed  with  ?  "  He 
answers,  "  It  is."  Again:  "  Is  it  your  opinion 
that,  supposing  a  person  is  doubting  whether  he 
shall  shed  blood,  the  fear  of  death  may  have  the 
effect  of  deterring  him  ?  "  "I  do  not  believe  it 
at  all.  .  .  .  The  punishment,  in  my  opinion, 
produces  no  sort  of  salutary  effect.  It  often  ex- 
cites sympathy  with  the  sufferer." 

Let  us  now  ascend  higher  in  the  scale  of 
authority ;  to  the  Judges  of  the  superior 
courts  themselves.  Lord  Denman,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  will  give  no  opinion.  At  least,  then, 
Lord  Denman  doubts.  Mr.  Justice  Erie 
grounds  his  support  of  the  punishment  of 
death  on  the  supposition  that  the  commu- 
nity is  not  reluctant  to  infiict  that  punish- 
ment. But  the  stability  of  the  learned 
Judge's  premise  may  very  reasonably  be 
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doubted.  Mr.  Justice  Made  gives  no  opin- 
ion. Mr.  Justice  Maule,  therefore,  may 
reasonably  be  deemed  to  doubt.  Chief 
Justice  Wilde  says — 

"  The  question  involves  considerations  too  grave 
to  warrant  a  hasty  opinion,  however  great  the 
objections  to  the  punishment  of  death  may  be; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  very  great." 

Mr.  Justice  Coltman  says — 

**  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  imprisonment  for 
life  (without  hope  of  remission  of  the  sentence, 
unless  the  innocence  of  the  accused  should  be 
made  to  appear)  might  be  substituted  without  in- 
eonvenience  for  capital  punishment.  Many  guilty 
persons  now  escape  who  would  then  be  convicted: 
and,  though  the  punishment  has  little  to  excite 
apprehension  in  comparison  with  that  of  death  to 
the  majority  of  persons,  I  do  not  think  the  appre- 
hension of  death  operates  much  on  the  mind  of  a 
man  who  is  meditating  a  great  crime." 

Mr.  Justice  Wightman  answers  the  ques- 
tion proposed  to  him  as  follows  : — 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  secondary  pun- 
ishment  may  be  made  so  severe  as  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient substitute  for  the  punishment  of  death,  pro- 
vided such  secondary  punishment  is  invariably 
and  inflexibly  carried  out.  But  whatever  the 
substituted  punishment  may  be,  it  should  be  fixed 
and  certain,  leaving  no  discretion  to  be  exercised 
by  the  Judge  who  passes  the  sentence." 

Next  we  come  to  the  Irish  Judges — I  con- 
tinue to  cite  those  who  are  doubtful,  or  fa- 
vourable—  Mr.  Justice  Crampton  gives  no 
answer.  He,  therefore,  at  least,  may  be 
held  to  doubt.  Mr.  Justice  Perrin  is 
asked — 

**  Do  you  think  that  punishment  by  transporta- 
tion or  imprisonment  would  be  a  sufficient  substi- 
tute for  the  punishment  of  death  ?  " 

He  answers — 

"  I  do.  I  would  add,  that  the  increased  cer- 
tainty of  conviction  and  of  some  heavy  punish- 
ment, though  short  of  capital,  must  operate 
strongly.  I  am  convinced  that,  in  many  cases — 
in  murder  cases — when  juries  have  either  acquit- 
ted or  not  agreed  in  a  verdict,  the  apprehension 
exists  of  taking  away  life  where  a  mistake  might, 

by  any  possibility,  be  made And  that,  if 

the  punishment  had  been  short  of  death,  convic- 
tions would  have  taken  place." 

Here  we  have  a  Judge  —  and  a  most  able 
as  well  as  enlightened  one — stating  that 
the  abolition  of  the  extreme  punishment 
would  especially  apply  in  the  only  remain- 
ing cases  for  which  we  seek  that  abolition 
— in  cases  of  murder.  Let  me  now  add 
the  testimony  of  another  Irish  Judge — 
Chief  Baron  Richard : — 

"  I  am  of  opinion,"  he  says,  "  that  public  exe- 
cutions ought  not  to  be  persisted  in.  They  are, 
in  my  opinion,  calculated  to  degrade  and  demora- 
lise the  people.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  trans- 
portation, attended  with  the  most  stringent  regu- 
lations, might  be  substituted  for  the  punishment 
of  death." 
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I  admit  that  Chief  Baron  Richards  does 
not  give  a  fixed  and  final  opinion  on  the 
subject;  but  he  adds  that — 

"  Hanging  is  a  very  cruel  method  of  taking 
away  life,  and  should,  in  any  case,  be  abolished." 

So  far  the  Judges.  The  opinion  of  such 
distinguished  and  responsible  persons  — 
cautious  and  qualified  as  it  must  necessa- 
rily be — given  now  for  the  first  time,  or 
rather  extorted  from  them,  publicly,  is  of 
great  weight,  and  must  exercise  a  power- 
ful influence  on  the  public  mind.  Granted 
that  the  majority  of  those  learned  persona 
are  against  the  change  which  we  solicit,  it 
is  much  to  have  any  of  them,  seeing  their 
great  responsibility,  give  a  decidedly  fa- 
vourable answer  on  such  a  subject.  And 
be  it  remembered  that  the  Scotch  Judges 
—  who  are  scarcely  ever  called  upon  to 
pass  the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law,  and 
are,  therefore,  least  familiar  with  the  ef- 
fect of  public  executions  —  are  the  least 
inclined  towards  abolition;  while  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  Judges,  who  more  frequently 
witness  the  effects  of  the  punishment  of 
death,  show  an  increased  leaning  towards 
its  abrogation.  A  few  years  ago,  I  doubt 
if  any  such  opinions  would  have  been  main- 
tained, or  divulged,  by  any  of  the  Judges. 
But  let  me  ask.  Sir,  whether  this  civilised 
and  Christian  view  of  the  question  is  not 
supported  by  the  experience  of  every  spe- 
cies of  government  as  well  as  of  our  own? 
Take  a  republic — take  a  despotism — take 
your  own  colonial  administration.  In  each 
form  of  government  you  will  find  that  the 
evidence  of  facts  gives  validity  to  our 
theory,  and  that  the  testimony  of  past 
history  sustains  the  inferences  of  modem 
experience.  In  the  Roman  republic — it  is 
familiar  to  every  reader  —  the  famous  Lex 
Porcia,  in  the  454th  year  of  the  republic, 
abolished  the  punishment  of  death.  Cicero 
— as  I  stated  last  year  —  could  not  violate 
this  law,  even  in  the  exceptional  case  of 
the  Catalinarian  conspiracy,  without  re- 
sistance. And  what  do  we  learn  to  have 
been  the  results  of  the  abrogation  of  death- 
punishment  in  Rome  ?  Montesquieu — he 
has  often  been  quoted — states  that  the  re- 
public was  not  the  worse  regulated,  and 
that  no  injury  was  done  to  the  police  of 
the  country.  Our  own  Blackstone  connects 
the  repeal  of  capital  punishments  with  the 
most  nourishing  era  of  the  Roman  republic, 
and  their  revival  with  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  empire.  Turn  to  the  case  of  a 
despotism.  In  Russia,  I  believe,  there  has 
scarcely  been  an  execution  since  the  time 
of  the  Empress  Elizabeth.  She,  herself 
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(it  is  stated),  allowed  none  to  take  place 
for  twenty  years.  Only  one  is  said  to  have 
occurred  under  the  Gorernment  of  Ca- 
therine; and  a  case  of  five  persons  exe- 
cuted altogether  for  rehellion  under  the 
Emperor  Nicholas.  As  to  the  result,  we 
have  the  eyidence  of  Count  Segur,  so  long 
resident  in  Russia,  who  says  that,  under 
this  law,  Russia  was  one  of  the  countries  in 
which  the  least  number  of  murders  was 
committed.  With  respect  to  the  success 
of  this  great  moral  experiment  in  our  own 
dependencies,  the  instances  of  Bombay  im- 
der  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  of  Delhi 
under  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  have  been 
often  cited.  L^  us,  howeyer,  turn  to  that 
which  is  now  passing  before  our  eyes. 
Tuscany  (a  country  which  successfully 
abolished  capital  punishment  serenty  years 
ago,  and  in  which  Napoleon  unsuccessfully 
restored  it),  Tuscany  has  again,  within 
the  present  year,  abolished  the  punishment 
of  death.  Within  this  year  also,  the 
Duchy  of  Lucca  has  abolished  capital 
punishment.  And,  almost  within  this 
month,  the  Parliament  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden  has  repealed  it.  But  a  greater 
example,  and  of  more  recent  date,  remains 
behind.  Within  the  last  fortnight,  the  new 
Gorernment  of  France,  wisely  directed  by 
that  distinguished  man — so  long  the  advo- 
cate of  the  repeal  of  capital  punishment — 
M.  De  Lamartine,  has  abolished  it  for  po- 
litical offences,  and  suspended  it  for  all 
offences  whatsoever.  Do  we  need,  then,  ex- 
amples to  lead  us  in  the  course  of  civilisa- 
tion and  Christianity?  Should  we  not 
rather,  famed  as  we  are  for  the  freedom  of 
our  institutions  and  the  humanity  of  our 
people,  should  we  not  rather  have  been  the 
first  to  infuse  a  milder  wisdoiH  into  our  le- 
gislation, and  give  a  higher  and  a  purer 
character  to  our  country.  For  the  execu- 
tioner is  the  worst  of  public  instructors, 
and  an  execution  is  a  great  public  lesson  in 
favour  of  immorality  and  bloodshed.  As 
surely  as  the  sanguinary  shows  of  ancient 
Rome  degraded  and  barbarised  the  Romans, 
what  time  Rome  herself — 

. . . . "  forgot  whate'er  was  great  and  good 
For  pomps  of  death,  and  theatres  of  blood,'' 

so  surely  do  public  executions  degrade  and 
and  barbarise  our  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  disappearance  of  such  scenes 
would  tend  to  exalt  and  pm-ify  our  national 
character,  **to  inbreed** — let  me  quote  as 
I  once  before  did,  the  words  of  Milton — 

**  To  inbrecd  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  ci- 
vility and  virtue,  to  calm  the  perturbations  of  tho 
spirit^  and  to  set  the  affections  in  right  tune." 


But  here  I  am  perhaps  to  be  interrupted 
by  an  objection  which,  if  admitted,  would 
take  the  question  out  of  the  region  of  le- 
gislation, and  transfer  it  to  the  region  of 
theology.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Membei 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Sir  Robert 
Inglis),  is  wont  to  bar  our  passage  by  a 
single  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  fa- 
miliarly quoted  that  I  will  not  her£ 
repeat  it.  Into  the  theological  Argument 
I  will  not  enter.  I  do  not  hold  this  to  be 
the  place  for  theological  discussions.  Sel- 
dom are  they  more  misplaced  than  when 
they  are  admitted  within  the  walls  of  Par- 
liament. But  I  will  meet  the  objection  b} 
a  single  question  to  which  I  have  not  yel 
heard  an  answer.  If  the  Bible  prescribes, 
if  our  religious  duty  enjoins  us,  to  take  life 
for  life,  are  we  not  bound  to  carry  the  man- 
date into  unvaried  execution  ?  And  musi 
we  not,  therefore,  entirely  put  an  end  tc 
the  Royal  prerogative  of  mercy,  the  exer- 
cise of  which  would,  according  to  this  mode 
of  reasoning,  be  a  contravention  of  the  laK 
of  God?  Our  religion  breathes  a  holiei 
spirit,  and  inculcates,  not  the  prodigality, 
but  the  sacredness,  of  human  life.  Lei 
this  spirit  diffuse  itself  through  our  legis- 
lation :  suicide,  duelling,  capital  punish- 
ment, all  violate  this  great  and  sacrec 
principle.  Let  all  be  alike  condemned  ai 
derogatory  to  the  responsibility  and  dig 
nity  of  man,  and  at  variance  with  th< 
genius  of  Christianity.  On  this  grea 
principle,  on  the  sacredness  of  life,  whid 
no  human  being  has  the  right  delibe 
rately  to  take  away;  in  taking  awa] 
which  we  transgress  the  boundaries  d; 
human  jurisdiction,  and  assume  the  in 
fallibility  of  the  Deity;  in  taking  awa] 
which  we  limit  the  power  and  prerogti 
tive  of  repentance — on  this  great  princi 
pie  we  take  our  stand.  We  adjure  you 
especially  at  the  present  moment,  to  re 
spect  it.  Human  institutions  are  shakei 
to  their  basis.  Great  principles,  th< 
principles  of  humanity  and  religion,  wil 
still  survive;  and,  whether  the  dangers  o 
disorder  or  the  blessings  of  repose  han( 
over  the  future  destinies  of  this  country 
your  repeal  of  sanguinary 'ptmishment 
will  either  mitigate  the  fury  of  the  tem 
pest,  or  add  sunshine  and  serenity  to  ih< 
calm.  The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  t; 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  t 
abolish  the  punishment  of  death. 

Sir  G.  grey  regretted  having  to  tak< 
the  same  course  on  the  present  occasio] 
which  he  had  found  to  be  his  duty  i 
take  last  year  on  a  similar  Motimi  € 
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hui  kon.  Friend,  namely,  to  oppose  the 
application  for  the  introduction  of  the 
BiDL  If  his  hon.  Friend  had  proposed 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  removing  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  from  some  of  the  of- 
fences that  still  remained  capital  in  law, 
he  Ifould  willingly  have  consented  to  the 
introduction  of  the  measure.  But  as  his 
holi.  Friend  invited  the  House  to  sanction 
the  principle  of  the  total  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  death  for  all  offences,  how- 
erer  enormous,  he  considered  that  there 
was  no  use  in  allowing  the  Bill  to  be  in- 
troduced, because  he  felt  that  the  House 
was  now  as  well  able  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  principle  of  the  Bill  as  it  should  be 
on  the  second  reading.  He  believed  that 
the  punishment  of  death  for  crimes  of  the 
blackest  dye — and  by  such  he  meant  to 
refer  to  deliberate  and  premeditated  mur- 
der—  he  believed  that  for  such  crimes 
the  punishment  of  death  was  essential  for 
the  safety  of  society.  His  hon.  Friend  in- 
vited the  House,  out  of  consideration  for 
the  sacredness  of  human  life,  to  abolish 
capital  punishment;  but  could  the  hon. 
Gentleman  guarantee  that,  when  capital 
punishment  was  abolished,  murder  would 
cease?  Could  he  guarantee  that,  when 
capital  punishment  was  abolished,  cases 
of  murder  would  not  even  become  more 
numerous  and  niore  frequent  than  before  ? 
He  would  not  complain  of  the  subject  being 
brought  forward,  because  he  considered 
that  it  was  one  of  the  gratifying  features 
connected  with  the  present  day  ^at  public 
attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  of 
punishment  for  offences.  But  still  he  felt 
that  in  the  strong  desire  manifested  for 
the  treatment  of  criminals  with^  humanity, 
and  which  it  was  so  essential  should  pre- 
vail in  all  civilised  countries,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  whether  that  feeling 
might  not  be  carried  to  a  morbid  extent. 
They  should  bear  in  mind  that  those  who 
followed  the  pursuits  of  life  peaceably 
and  honestly  required  to  be  protected 
against  the  hands  of  the  robber  and  the 
murderer.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
throughout  his  speech  stated  one  practical 
grievance  existing  under  the  present  state 
of  the  law.  He  believed  that  within  the 
last  ten  years  no  person  had  been  ex- 
ecuted, except  for  the  crime  of  murder,  or 
for  attempt  at  murder,  which  was  tanta- 
mount, in  point  of  criminal  intent,  to  the 
commission  of  murder  itself.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  spoke  of  the  unwillingness  of 
parties  to  prosecute,  of  the  unwillingness 
of  witnosies  to  give  evidence^  and  of  the 


unwillingness  of  jurors  to  convict,  in  cases 
where  the  punishment  of  death  would  be 
awarded.  But  it  was  well  known  and  per- 
fectly understood  that  in  cases  where  the 
offence  did  not  involve  the  highest  amount 
of  guilt,  the  punishment  of  death  was 
merely  recorded,  but  was  never  carried 
into  effect.  He  would  not  object  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  if  the  ob* 
ject  were  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  doing 
away  with  the  penalty  of  death  in  cases 
where  it  was  not  advisable  or  usual  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  In  fact,  he  had  a 
Bill  prepared  on  that  subject,  but  he  had 
doubts  whether  it  was  worth  while  bring* 
ing  it  before  the  House  at  the  present 
time.  The  objection  urged  by  his  hon. 
Friend  as  to  the  unwillingness  of  parties  to 
give  evidence,  and  of  jurors  to  convict,  ap- 
plied to  the  former  state  of  the  law,  when* 
the  punishment  of  death  was  carried  into 
effect  for  comparatively  light  offences;  and 
the  force  of  this  objection  had  nearly  disf 
appeared  since  the  alterations  in  the  laW 
had  been  effected,  which  had  been  origi- 
nated by  the  exertions  of  the  Father  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  behind  him  (Mr« 
Romilly).  In  cases  of  deliberate  murder, 
when  there  was  clear  evidence  of  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoner,  he  did  not  think  it  could 
be  said  that  juries  hesitated  to  d)nvict. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  ready  to  admit 
that  cases  had  occurred  where  juries  had 
admitted  very  slight  evidence  of  insanity. 
He  was  glad,  however,  to  perceive  that 
latterly  medical  men  of  high  standing  had 
expressed  an  unwillingness  to  give  evi- 
dence in  such  doubtful  cases  that  would 
lead  jurors  to  acquit.  But  his  hon.  Friend 
ought  to  recollect  that  this  unwillingness 
to  return  verdicts  had  occurred  in  other 
cases  besides  those  of  a  capital  nature. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  to  the 
statistics  on  criminal  ^latters,  and  had  re- 
marked truly  that  statistical  returns  were 
not  always  to  be  depended  upon.  But  the 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  compare  the  re- 
turns of  crimes  for  the  series  of  years  im- 
mediately before  capital  punishment  was 
abolished  for  certain  offences,  with  the 
returns  for  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing the  change  in  the  law ;  and  if  he 
had,  his  hon.  Friend  would  probably  not 
be  found  to  rely  on  statistics  in  support 
of  the  theory  which  he  now  supported. 
He  thought  the  punishment  of  death  had 
a  deterring  effect  on  the  commission  of 
crime,  which  no  other  species  of  punish- 
ment could  have.  It  was  not  on  the  spec- 
tators of  the  punishment  alone  that  this 
T2 
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deterring  effect  was  produced.  Those  who 
irent  to  see  a  malefactor  atruggling  in  the 
agonies  of  death  were  generally  persons  fa- 
miliar with  crime,  and  displaying  an  ah- 
sence  of  moral  feeling;  hut  the  conviction 
in  the  community  generally  that  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  will  follow  certainly  on 
the  commission  of  particular  offences,  must 
have  an  effect  on  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  who  knew  what  they  rendered 
themselves  liahle  to  hy  the  commission  of 
crime  of  that  magnitude.  Now,  with  re- 
spect to  the  statistics  referred  to  hy  his 
hon.  Friend,  he  found  that  in  England  and 
Wales  the  total  numher  of  persons  com- 
mitted for  trial  in  the  following  years  was 
—in  1840,  27,187;  in  1841,  27,760;  in 
1842,  31,309;  in  1843,  29,591;  in  1844. 
26,542;  in  1845, 24,303;  in  1846,  25,107, 
In  cases  of  attempts  to  murder,  capital 
punishment  having  heen  aholished  in  1831 
in  all  cases  except  where  hodily  injuries 
dangerous  to  life  were  inflicted,  the  num- 
her of  commitments  for  the  five  years 
ending  1831  was  451 ;  for  the  five  years 
ending  1836,  668 ;  for  the  five  years 
ending  1841,  937;  for  the  ^ve  years  end- 
ing 1846,  1,099.  Of  rapes,  as  to  which 
capital  punishment  was  aholished  in  1841, 
the  numher  in  the  five  years  ending  1 83 1 
was  252 ;  in  the  ^ve  years  ending  1836, 
278;  in  the  five  years  ending  1841,  319; 
in  the  five  years  ending  1846,  597.  Of 
arson,  as  to  which  capital  punishment  was 
aholished  in  1837,  except  of  dwelling- 
houses  or  ships,  when  life  is  endangered, 
the  numher  in  the  five  years  ending  1831 
was  212;  in  the  five  years  ending  1836, 
336;  in  the  ^re  years  ending  1841,  183; 
in  the  five  years  ending  1846,  581.  Of 
forgery,  the  capital  punishment  in  all  cases 
remaining  capital  having  heen  aholished 
in  1837,  the  numher  for  the  five  years  end- 
ing 1831  was  312;  ^r  the  five  years  end- 
ing 1836,  350;  for  the  ^ye  years  ending 
1841,  564;  for  the  five  years  1846.  731. 
And  of  burglary,  the  capital  punishment 
having  heen  abolished  in  1837,  except  in 
cases  where  persons  in  the  dwelling  were 
wounded  or  assaulted,  in  the  five  years 
ending  1831  the  number  was  1,299;  in 
the  five  years  ending  1836,  1,060;  in  the 
five  years  ending  1841,  2,154;  and  in  the 
five  years  ending  1846, 2,701.  He  made  use 
of  these  returns  merely  in  order  to  caution 
the  House  against  supposing  that  if  they 
aholished  the  punishment  of  death  for  mur- 
der, there  was  no  danger  of  an  increase  of 
that  crime.  With  regard  to  murder,  he 
was  happy  to  say  that  there  had  not  been 


the  same  increase  which  appeared  in  the 
returns  for  these  other  crimes.  The  num- 
ber of  commitments  for  murder  in  the  five 
years  ending  1831  was  317;  in  the  five 
years  ending  1836,  355 ;  in  the  five  years 
ending  1841,  284;  in  the  five  years  ending 
1846,  360 ;  or,  for  the  ten  years  ending 
1836,  672;  for  the  ten  years  ending  1846, 
644,  showing  a  diminution  of  crime  in  fa- 
vour of  1846  when  the  two  periods  of  ten 
years  were  taken  into  account.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  referred  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  moved  for  hy  Lord  Brougham, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  amendment 
of  the  criminal  law;  and  it  was  remark- 
able that  he  had  intended  to  refer  to  the 
report  as  making  out  a  strong  case  on 
the  contrary  side.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
not  referred  to  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
itself,  hut  he  selected  various  witnesses, 
some  of  whom  gave  a  very  qualified  opin- 
ion indeed  in  favour  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's Motion.  One  of  these  witnesses 
was  Mr.  Cope,  the  governor  of  Newgate; 
but  that  gentleman,  on  being  asked — 

**  Do  you  think  wo  might  safely  dispense  with 
the  punishment  of  death  for  grave  offences,  such 
as  murder  ?  "  replied,  "  I  doubt  that  very  much/' 

Much  of  what  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said  applied  to  public  executions.  Public 
executions  might  be  right  or  they  might 
he  wrong,  hut  that  question  was  entirely 
distinct  from  the  question  of  the  total  abo- 
lition of  death.  He  doubted  whether  any 
other  mode  of  execution  could  be  intro- 
duced into  this  country;  but,  as  he  had 
just  said,  that  was  a  different  question  from 
that  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  contended 
for.  The  hon.  Gentleman  quoted  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Justice  Coltman,  which  appeared 
in  the  following  passage : — 

**  Do  you  think  any  punishment  hy  transporta- 
tion or  by  imprisonment  would  be  a  sufficient  sub- 
stitute for  death  in  the  cases  still  left  capital  ? — I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  imprisonment  for  life, 
ivithout  hope  of  any  remission  of  the  sentence 
(unless  the  innocence  of  the  accused  should  be 
made  to  appear),  might  be  substituted  without  in- 
convenience for  capital  punishment.  Many  guilty 
persons  now  escape  who  would  then  be  convicted ; 
and  though  the  punishment  has  little  to  excite 
apprehension,  in  comparison  with  that  of  death,  to 
the  majority  of  persons,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
apprehension  of  death  operates  much  on  the  mind 
of  a  man  who  is  meditating  a  great  crime :  he  it 
generally,  I  conceive,  under  the  dominion  of  some 
overpowering  passion,  which  leads  and  enables 
him  to  set  all  consequences  at  defiance. " 

Mr.  Justice  Wightman  was  of  the  same 
view,  his  opinion  being  as  follows : — 

**  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  secondary 
punishment  may  be  made  so  severe  as  to  be  a 
sufficient  substitute  for  the  punishment  of  deaths 
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proTided  such  secondary  punUhment  is  invariably 
and  inflexibly  carried  out ;  but  whatever  the  sub- 
stituted punishment  may  be,  it  must  be  fixed  and 
certain,  leaving  no  discretion  to  be  exercised  by 
the  judge  who  passes  sentence.*' 

But  in  reply  to  these  opinions,  he  would 
ask,  was  it  possible  to  take  away  all  hope 
of  an  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  the  Crown, 
or  to  the  result  of  the  intercession  of 
•  friends  at  some  future  time,  no  matter  how 
remote  ?  While  the  hon.  Gentleman,  how- 
ever, picked  out  two  or  three  of  the  Judges 
who  gave  a  qualified  opinion  in  favour  of 
his  views,  he  passed  over  the  great  number 
of  these  eminent  persons  who  gave  a  very 
unqualified  opinion  against  the 'abolition  of 
the  punishment  of  death.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  English  Judges,  the  whole  of 
the  Scotch  Judges,  and  eight  out  of  ten  of 
the  Irish  Judges  who  returned  answers, 
were  all  decidedly  against  the  abolition  of 
death  in  all  cases.  Again,  the  Committee 
were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  which  they 
expressed  on  this  subject.  The  passage 
in  the  report  referring  to  it  was  this  : — 

"  Respecting  the  expediency  of  abolishing  capi- 
tal punishments,  the  Committee  found  scarcely 
any  difference  of  opinion.  Almost  all  ydtnesses, 
and  all  authorities,  agree  in  opinion  that  for  of- 
fences of  the  gravest  kind  the  punishment  of  death 
ought  to  be  retained." 

There  was  nothing  in  Scripture  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  capital  punishment.  He 
doubted  the  propriety  of  going  back  at  the 
present  day  to  the  criminal  laws  of  ancient 
Rome,  or  of  following  the  criminal  code  of 
Russia.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said  that 
capital  punishments  had  been  abolished 
in  Russia  for  the  last  100  years;  but  was 
it  not  a  fact  that  criminals  in  that  coun- 
try were  often  subjected  to  a  punishment 
which,  though  not  called  capital,  they  did 
not  survive  for  six-and-thirty  hours  ?  He 
did  not  think  that  his  hon.  Friend,  in  citing 
the  law  of  Russia  as  an  authority  in  his 
favour,  would  consent  to  the  substitution 
of  the  knout  for  the  present  system  of 
capital  punishment.  Again,  with  regard 
to  France,  he  was  aware  that  the  Provi- 
sional Government  in  that  country  had,  very 
much  to  their  credit,  abolished  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  for  political  offences;  but 
he  had  not  been  before  aware  that  they 
had,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  said,  provi- 
sionally abolished  capital  punishment  for 
all  offences.  He  had  doubts  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  autho- 
rity on  that  point;  and  he  might  refer  to 
the  circumstance  of  a  man  having  been 
put  to  death  for  stealing  a  silver  spoon  out 
of  the  palaco  of  the  Tuileries.     A  great 


many  others  were  also  executed  summarily 
during  the  recent  events  in  Paris,  and  as 
he  thought,  very  justly,  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  depredations  during  the  existence 
of  such  a  crisis.  As  he  had  before  stated, 
he  should  have  been  prepared  to  consent 
to  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  for  abolishing 
the  punishment  of  death  in  certain  casesy 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  consider- 
ing in  Committee  what  the  various  offencea 
were  for  which  the  capital  punishment  was 
to  be  remitted;  but  considering  the  extent 
to  which  the  present  Motion  went,  he  hoped 
the  House  would,  on  the  grounds  he  had 
stated,  join  with  him  in  resisting  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill. 

Sir  CHARLES  BURRELL  said,  that 
he  hoped  he  should  never  live  to  see  the 
day  when  the  jurisprudence  of  England 
would  be  so  altered  as  to  afford  no  security 
for  life  and  property  in  the  country;  and 
he  should,  therefore,  give  his  cordial  sup- 
port  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  the  course 
which  he  proposed  taking  with  regard  to 
this  Motion. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  said,  the  hon.  Baronet 
who  had  just  spoken  seemed  to  think  that 
hanging  formed  an  esseAtial  part  of  the 
constitution  of  this  country.  It  reminded 
him  of  the  anecdote  told  of  a  man  who 
was  cast  upon  the  shore  of  a  strange  coun- 
try, and  who,  on  seeing  a  gallows,  cried 
out,  "  Thank  God  that  I  am  in  a  constitu- 
tional and  civilised  country. ' '  He  thought 
that  the  House  owed  much  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dumfries,  for  the  great  trou- 
ble which  he  had  taken  with  regard  to  this 
question;  because  if  they  sat  there  for  any 
object,  it  should  be  to  make  their  fellow- 
creatures  more  happy,  and  to  benefit  their 
condition.  He,  however,  should  say  that 
he  was  not  fully  prepared  to  agree  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman  altogether  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  he  proposed  repealing  the 
punishment  of  death,  though  he  could  not 
see  why  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  de- 
tails formed  any  possible  reason  why  the 
House  should  not  allow  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  bring  in  a  Bill  which  might  do 
something  to  render  the  law  of  this  coun- 
try more  humane  than  it  now  was.  He 
objected  to  public  executions.  He  thought 
the  spectacle  which  occurred  the  otJ^er 
day  at  Clonmel,  was  a  strong  argument 
against  their  continuance.  Three  men 
were  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  and  the 
execution  was  said  to  have  been  performed 
by  a  man  who  was  the  approver  against 
them  on  the  trial.  This  man  came  for- 
ward before  an  enormous  mob  who  had 
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assembled  on  the  occasion,  and  regardless 
of  their  execrations  proceeded  deliberately 
to  soap  the  rope,  and  to  go  through  the 
other  horrid  details  of  his  office.  He  was 
seized  by  one  of  the  wretched  convicts, 
and  actually  thrown  over  the  rails,  and 
remained  for  some  time  clinging  to  them; 
and  there  could  have  been  little  doubt  but 
that  his  life  would  have  been  sacrificed, 
were  it  not  for  the  exertions  of  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  clergyman  who  was  present. 
For  an  entire  quarter  of  an  hour,  while 
this  scene  lasted,  the  other  unfortunate 
wretch  was  waiting  his  fate.  What  was 
the  impression  which  such  a  scene  must 
have  produced  on  the  multitude  below? 
The  men,  though  guilty  of  great  crimes, 
had  the  sympathy  of  the  crowd,  who  rush- 
ed forward  in  order  to  rescue  them;  and 
there  was  little  doubt  but  that  if  they  had 
got  the  hangman  into  their  hands,  they 
would  have  sacrificed  him  on  the  spot. 
In  London,  executions  were  attended  by 
women,  children,  and  pickpockets;  and 
the  latter  made  their  richest  harvest  at 
such  places.  He  thought  the  time  had 
arrived  when  they  should  consider  whether 
capital  punishments,  if  retained,  ought  not 
to  take  place  within  the  walls  of  the  gaol, 
in  the  presence  of  officers  appointed  to 
attend  them.  He  begged  respectfully  to 
throw  out  the  suggestion  as  one  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  He  admitted  that  he  had 
some  doubt  whether  the  time  had  arrived 
for  doing  away  with  capital  punishments 
altogether;  but  still  he  thought  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dumfries  was  deserving 
of  the  thanks  of  the  House  for  bringing 
the  question  before  them. 

Mr.  LENNARD  said,  that  the  result 
of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishments  had, 
BO  far  as  it  had  gone,  been  satisfactory; 
but  the  House  was  now  called  upon  to 
legislate  upon  different  principles,  and  it 
was  questionable  whether  the  same  argu- 
ments that  applied  to  offences  against  pro- 
perty would  apply  to  those  against  life. 
There  was  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 
innocent  persons  had  suffered  from  incor- 
rect but  honest  verdicts;  and,  if  that  oc- 
curred, be  it  ever  so  seldom,  it  was  an 
argument  in  favour  of  a  substitute  for  the 
punishment  of  death,  if  an  efficient  one 
could  be  found.  His  hon.  Friend  had  one 
argument,  which  ought  to  carry  with  it 
great  weight,  in  favour  of  his  Motion. 
In  the  case  of  a  man  unjustly  convicted  of 
murder,  and  afterwards  executed,  they 
placed  it  out  of  their  power  to  remedy  the 


wrong  on  his  innocence  being  eventually 
proved;  but  if  capital  punishment  were 
done  away  with,  they  would  retain  in  their 
hands  the  opportunity  of  reversing  the 
mistaken  sentence,  and  of  restoring  him 
to  his  position  in  life.  He  referred  to  the 
dreadful  assassinations  which  disgraced 
Ireland  as  furnishing  them  with  the  most 
palpable  evidence  of  the  inutility  of  capital 
punishment  as  deterring  from  the  com-' 
mission  of  crime;  and  he  thought  that  if 
by  their  legislation  they  evinced  that  re- 
verence for  human  life  that  they  would 
not  execute  the  most  hardened  of  offen- 
ders, they  would  be  taking  the  most  direct 
means  to  educate  the  people  up  to  the 
same  standard  of  morality.  It  was  weU 
known  that  among  juries  called  upon  tp 
decide  in  murder  cases,  there  existed  i^ 
nervous  disposition  to  avoid  the  verdict  of 
"guilty,"  by  finding  the  prisoner  "in- 
sane;*' and  when  this  feeling  was  prevalent 
among  the  class  from  which  juries  were 
taken,  the  Legislature  was  called  upon  to 
interfere.  He  considered  that,  at  any 
rate,  the  experiment  ought  to  be  tried  for 
a  time;  it  could  not  do  much  evil,  $ni  it 
might  be  productive  of  much  good  by 
satisfying  the  whole  community  as  to  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  permanent  depar- 
ture from  the  existing  code.  He  had 
great  pleasure  in  supporting  the  Motion 
of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Alderman  SIDNEY  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Cope,  the  governor  of 
Newgate,  who  had  informed  him,  that  in 
his  fifteen  years'  experience  he  had  neveii 
known  but  one  criminal  hanged  for  mnrderi 
who  had  not  witnessed  an  execution.  He 
had  paid  some  attention  to  the  motives 
which  led  to  these  horrible  crimes;  and 
he  attributed  many  of  them  to  the  fact  that 
the  perpetrators  had  been  frequent  wit- 
nesses of  public  executions.  There  were 
many  cases  which  proved  this.  For  in- 
stance, Connor  was  present  at  the  execu- 
tion of  Tapping,  and  on  the  following 
Monday  deliberately  murdered  the  woman 
with  whom  he  cohabited,  for  some  trifling 
offence.  Again,  T.  W.  Wicks  paid  2s.  6d. 
for  a  seat  to  witness  the  execution  of  Con- 
nor, and  had  witnessed  every  execution  in 
the  city  for  several  years;  and  he  went,  in 
the  coolest  possible  manner,  and  shot  his 
master  for  stopping  some  few  shillings  ci 
his  wages.  If  hon.  Members  had  ever  un- 
dertaken the  painful  duty  of  examining  the 
tumultuous  crowds  which  stationed  them- 
selves around  Newgate  on  tho  morning  of 
an  execution,  they  would  no  longer  doubt 
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the  ineffieacy  of  those  dreadfiil  spectacles 
as  an  example.  In  courts  of  justice, 
when  the  awful  sentence  of  death  was 
passed,  he  had  seen  the  Judge,  the  coun- 
sel, the  jury,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  court, 
dissolved  in  tears;  .hut  the  spectators  who 
witnessed  the  death  of  the  criminal  were  in 
a  state  of  licentious  riot  during  the  whole 
Boene.  At  the  request  of  Tapping  he  had 
attended  him  to  the  scaffold.  That  male- 
factor, up  to  that  moment,  had  made  no 
confession  of  his  guilt;  and  when  he  ap- 
peared, he  was  received  with  waving  of 
hats  and  cheers,  and  as  much  token  of  ap- 
proval as  a  successful  candidate  at  a  city 
election.  He  went  afterwards  among  the 
moh,  and  heard  the  conversation  which 
took  place  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  and 
there  he  found  every  species  of  rihaldry 
going  on,  and  every  kind  of  assignation  in 
whieh  vice  and  crime  rejoice,  were  made 
there  hy  persons  unmoved  hy  the  awful 
spectacle  ahove.  The  vast  importance  of 
this  question  would  he  perceived,  if  it  were 
rememhered  what  a  large  numher  of  per- 
sons perished  hy  the  sentence  of  the  law. 
In  the  twenty  years  ending  with  1833, 
1,597  persons  were  executed  in  England; 
and  in  London,  from  the  year  1825  to 
1830,  no  fewer  than  105.  In  1840  to 
1845,  the  numher  was  reduced  to  five 
only.  When,  therefore,  in  addition  to  this 
fact,  experience  showed  him,  that  with  this 
diminution  of  capital  punishments,  offences 
of  a  frightful  nature  had  greatly  diminish- 
ed, he  could  not  hut  regret  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  had  thought  it  con- 
sistent with  his  duty  to  oppose  the  intro- 
duction of  this  Bill.  He  would  not  go  into 
the  scriptural  argument;  hut  he  helieved 
that  the  sword  was  given  to  the  hands  of 
the  magistrate  to  exercise  at  his  peril. 
He  helieved  this  was  simply  a  question  of 
expediency,  and  that  the  sentence  of  death 
might  he  abolished  with  perfect  safety. 
The  returns  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
might  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 
whole  criminal  returns  of  the  kingdom; 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole  number 
transported  from  this  country  received 
their  sentences  at  that  court;  and  he  would, 
therefore,  refer  for  a  moment  to  those  re- 
turns. In  1840,  the  committals  were 
3,240,  and  the  number  transported  218; 
in  1841,  the  committals  were  3,369,  and 
the  transportations  745;  in  1842,  the  com- 
mittals were  3,763,  and  the  transportations 
719;  in  1843,  the  committals  were  3,753, 
and  the  transportations  727  ;  in  1844, 
the  committaU  were  3,079,  and  the  trans- 


portations 527;  in  1845,  the  committalfl  were 
3,253,  and  the  transportations  459;  and  in 
1846,  the  committals  were  3,701,  and  the 
transportations  448.  Thus  it  appeared,  that 
in  1846,  the  number  of  transportations 
had  decreased  nearly  one-half,  the  numbers 
being  in  1840,  918;  and  in  1846,  448. 
The  hon.  Gentleman,  in  conclusion,  inti- 
mated his  intention  to  vote  for  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Dumfries,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  if  the 
Government  persisted  in  their  opposition 
upon  this  occasion,  that  they  would,  at 
some  future  and  not  remote  period,  sanc- 
tion the  principle  of  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment. 

Mb.  ROMILLY  expressed  his  approba- 
tion of  the  motives  which  for  several  years 
had  prompted  the  hon.  Member  for  Dum- 
fries to  persevere  with  this  question.  The 
punishment  of  death  was  certainly  limited, 
in  practice,  to  cases  of  murder;  but  there 
were  a  number  of  offences  to  which  it  was 
still  attached,  for  which  the  offender  was 
hable  to  death.  In  all  those  cases  the 
Legislature  would  act  wisely  in  making  the 
law  conform  to  the  practice  by  removing 
the  capital  punishment  from  the  Statute- 
book;  but  the  crime  of  wilful  and  delibe- 
rate murder  stood  upon  a  different  footing. 
If  death  were  not  inflicted  for  wilful  and 
deliberate  murder,  that  crime  would  of  ne- 
cessity increase,  because  of  all  others  it 
most  completely  destroyed  the  evidence  of 
guilt.  He  was  not  prepared,  therefore,  to 
go  along  with  the  hon.  Member  in  the  mea- 
sure he  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
away  the  punishment  of  death  in  all  cases, 
including  wilful  and  deliberate  murder;  but 
in  all  cases  short  of  that,  he  fully  concurred 
in  the  proposition.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Member  the  expediency  of  withdrawing 
the  Motion,  in  order  that  when  the  measure 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  intended  to 
move  was  in  Committee,  amendments 
might  be  introduced  which  would  meet  the 
views  which  he  had  urged  with  so  much 
force.  He  might  add  some  observations  on 
the  disgraceful  scenes  at  the  exhibitions 
(for  they  were  nothing  more)  which  usually 
occurred  at  public  executions;  but  he  would 
only  ask,  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
enact  that  no  execution  should  take  place 
in  public.  He  was  convinced  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  the  offence  of  murder 
would  be  followed  by  the  punishment  of 
death,  would  have  great  effect  in  preventing 
crimes  of  this  description;  and  he  also  be- 
lievedy  that  those  who  witnessed  the  dying 
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struggles  were  not  the  most  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  scene.  The  fact  was, 
public  executions  were  exhibitions  of  a  most 
demoralising  character;  hut  if,  as  soon  as 
sentence  was  pronounced,  the  criminal 
were  taken  back  into  prison,  and  it  was 
universally  known  that  that  was  the  last 
moment  he  would  ever  appear  alive  in  pub- 
lic, the  result  of  such  knowledge  would 
be  much  more  effectual  in  the  way  of  terror 
to  evil-doers  than  any  public  execution 
whatever. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  in  order  to 
prevent  any  misapprehension,  he  would 
again  state,  that  a  Bill  had  been  prepared 
to  assimilate  the  law  to  the  existing  prac- 
tice; and  in  speaking  of  cases  of  wilful 
and  deliberate  murder,  he  meant  to  in- 
clude cases  such  as  the  intended  assassi- 
nation— ^though  it  was  not  actually  effected 
of  Mr.  Uniacke  Bailey. 

Lord  NUGENT  said,  agreeing  in  much 
of  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  (Mr.  Romilly),  to  whose  au- 
thority on  such  subjects  his  hereditary  name 
gave  additional  consideration,  strengthened, 
might  he  be  allowed  to  say,  by  what  must 
always  be  to  himself  (Lord  Nugent 's)  most 
affectionate  remembrances,  he  could  not 
agree  with  him  in  recommending  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dumfries  to  take  the  offer  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  G.  Grey),  and 
to  withdraw  his  Motion,  for  the  sake  of 
the  chance  of  prevailing  upon  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  Bill  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  the  great  measure 
he  had  brought  before  the  House  that 
night.  In  the  first  place,  he  doubted  whe- 
ther he  could  make  up  his  mind,  or  arrive 
at  a  conviction,  to  vote  the  affirmative  with 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  that  it  was  desirable 
to  read  any  Bill  the  second  time,  the  object 
of  which  might  be  to  retain  in  any  of  its 
provisions  the  punishment  of  death;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  it  would  not  be  an  advan- 
tageous mode  of  recommending  the  great 
principle  to  the  House,  if  it  were  to  end 
in  inducing  the  Committee  to  retain  in 
such  a  Bill  a  clause  including  such  a 
punishment.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Ewart)  had  brought  before  the  House  the 
statistics  of  the  effect  which  always  and 
everywhere,  as  far  as  statistics  could  be 
obtained,  the  punishment  of  death  had  had 
in  increasing  instead  of  diminishing  the 
prevalence  of  great  and  atrocious  offences. 
From  the  Porcian  law  of  the  Romans- 
commended  by  Julius  Cffisar,  extolled  by 
Cicero,  and  by  Seneca,  suspended  by  the 
Triumvirs,  and  abolished  by  the  Emperors, 


and,  with  it,  all  respect  and  all  Bectirity 
for  human  life — ^again,  from  the  example 
of  the  Tuscan  Code,  which  for  twenty  years 
ruled  that  people  without  a  capital  punish- 
ment, and  almost  to  the  extinction  of  all 
crimes  of  violence,  until  repealed  by  the 
French  conquerors  of  Italy,  when  assas- 
sinations again  and  instantly  began  to  pre- 
vail— to  our  own  experience  in  our  own 
country  of  the  abatement  of  all  crimes  suc- 
cessively from  which  the  death  punishment 
has  been  withdrawn — ^he  had  shown  that, 
everywhere,  and  always,  crimes  of  violence 
had  increased  in  proportion  to  the  violence 
of  punishment,  and  decreased  in  the  ratio 
of  its  moderation.  He  knew  it  had  been 
said  that  within  the  last  five  years  some 
crimes,  in  respect  to  which  the  punishment 
of  death  had  been  abolished,  had  increased. 
He  was  well  aware  of  Mr.  Redgrave's  last 
two  years'  returns,  and  begged  attention  to 
them,  as  powerfully  supporting  the  hon. 
Mover's  argument.  What  did  they  show  ? 
Prosecutions  and  convictions  for  the  crime 
of  violence  against  the  other  sex,  had,  it 
seemed,  increased;  but  he  held  this  fact 
to  be  a  most  valuable  admission  in  their 
(the  abolitionists')  favour.  What  did  it 
show  ?  That  prosecutions  and  convictions, 
whilst  the  punishment  of  death  was  affixecT 
to  the  offence,  were  rare;  and  as  soon  as 
capital  punishment  was  repealed,  prosecu- 
tions and  convictions  became  more  frequent, 
because  all  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
injured  party  was  removed,  and  attorneys 
ceased  to  recommend,  as  they  generaUj 
did  before,  a  prosecution  for  the  lesser  of- 
fence, knowing  the  disinclination  of  juries 
to  convict  for  the  capital  offence.  *'  But 
there  is  another  crime,  and  but  one  other, 
which,  by  these  returns,  appears  to  be  on 
the  increase;  and,  I  pray  you,  mark  it — 
whilst  all  others  have  decreased  from  which 
the  death  punishment  has  been  removed — 
the  offence  of  shooting  or  stabbing,  with 
intent  to  kill.  What  is  this  but  the  at- 
tempt to  commit  the  only  crime  for  which 
the  death  punishment  is  practically  re- 
tained ?"  He  put  this  offence  in  the  same 
category  as  successful  attempts  to  murder; 
and  if  there  had  been  an  increase  in  at- 
tempts to  murder,  notwithstanding  4he 
punishment  of  death,  so  much,  then,  in  fur- 
ther proof  that  capital  punishment  did  not 
deter  from  the  crime  of  murder.  He  would 
not  refer  to  authorities  —  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  Sir  W.  Grant,  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh— all  of  whom  maintained  that  the 
punishment  of  death  was  inefficacious  to 
prevent  crime;  but  he  should  go  at  onoo 
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to  freBh  and  recent  evidence,  contained  in 
reports  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
practical  lawyers  in  this  country.  He  would 
take  the  second  report  of  the  Lords*  Com- 
mittee on  Criminal  Law  now  before  him. 
It  did  appear  strange,  that  whilst  this  great 
question  had  made  progress  in  two  of  the 
States  of  America — whilst  it  was  acted 
upon  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  and 
in  Baden — was  in  balance  in  Prussia,  and 
almost  adopted  in  Bavaria,  and,  he  believ- 
ed, in  Belgium — and  in  Sweden  was  under 
discussion  (thanks  to  the  invaluable  work, 
shedding  glory  how  much  brighter  than 
the  crown  he  wears  upon  the  present  King 
of  Sweden,  whom  God  long  preserve  for  the 
happiness  of  his  own  country,  and  an  ex- 
ample of  wisdom  to  other  rulers  ! )  with  a 
view  to  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of 
death,  it  should  have  been  treated  of  so 
shortly,  so  succinctly,  and  so  lightly,  as 
in  four  lines  of  this  report.  But  what  did 
those  four  lines  say? — 

**  Respecting  the  expediency  of  abolishing  ca- 
pital punishments  we  have  found  scarcely  any 
difference  of  opinion ;  almost  all  the  witnesses 
aeree  in  opinion  that,  for  offences  of  the  gravest 
kind,  the  punishment  of  death  ought  to  be  re- 
tained." 


-In  that  second'ireport  he  found  only  four 
witnesses  filling  judicial  offices,  out  of  a 
large  number  to  whom  that  question  had 
been  suggested.  Mr.  Baron  Piatt  and 
Mr.  Serjeant  D'Oyley  gave  their  opinion 
distinctly  in  favour  of  retaining  the  punish- 
ment, and  they  alone.  But  he  turned  to 
the  opinion  of  no  less  an  authority  than 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Fleas;  and  what  said  that  great  and  emi- 
nent Judge?  He  begged  the  House  to 
mark  it: — 

"  This  question  involves  considerations  much 
too  grave  to  warrant  a  hasty  opinion,  however 
great  may  be  the  objections  to  the  punishment  of 
death,  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  very  great." 

Could  any  learned  Judge,  he  asked,  have 
given,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  that 
eminent  man's  position,  a  more  distinct  or 
conclusive  testimony  ?  **  However  great 
may  be  the  objections — and  in  my  opinion 
they  are  very  great !  **  He  (Lord  Nugent) 
knew  not,  nor  did  he  wish  to  know,  by 
what  hand  this  second  report  to  the  Lords 
was  drawn  up.  But  he  left  the  value  of 
that  report  to  be  judged  of  by  the  House; 
when,  in  the  face  of  that  evidence,  the 
writer  permits  himself  to  say — 

**  We  have  found  scarce  any  difference  of  opin- 
ion. Almost  all  the  witnesses  agree  in  opinion 
that  for  offnices  of  the  gravest  kind  the  punish- 
m^it  of  death  ought  to  bo  retained." 


He  rejoiced,  at  all  events,  that  to  such  a 
report  was  appended  the  evidence  on  which 
it  was  founded.  He  (Lord  Nugent)  was 
aware  of  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  put* 
ting  a  question  as  to  the  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  death  to  a  Judge  holding  a 
seat  upon  the  bench  of  a  criminal  court. 
A  Judge  could  not  bo  fairly  asked  his 
opinion  upon  such  a  subject,  liable,  after- 
wards, to  sit  in  judgment  in  a  capital  case, 
at  the  mercy  of  every  advantage  which  the 
counsel  for  the  defence  would  not  fail,  in 
duty  to  his  client,  to  take — appealed  to  bj 
the  prisoner,  on  whom  he  must,  according 
to  law,  pass  sentence  of  that  awful  and 
irrevocable  penalty,  which,  peradventure, 
in  another  place,  he  had  declared  it  to  be 
his  opinion,  no  longer  answered  the  purpose 
of  its  institution,  and,  therefore,  must 
be  utterly  unjustifiable.  But,  in  the  first 
report.  Judges  had  given  their  opinions* 
and  much  stronger  opinions.  Mr.  Justice 
Coltman  said,  ho  was  disposed  to  think 
that  imprisonment  for  life,  without  any 
hope  of  a  remission  of  the  sentence,  might 
be  beneficially  substituted  for  capital  pun- 
ishment. The  learned  Judge  further  said, 
that  he  did  not  think  the  apprehension  of 
the  punishment  of  death  operated  much 
upon  the  minds  of  men  who  contemplated 
the  commission  of  the  crime.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  your  first  and  • 
highest  criminal  Judge,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Denman  said — 

"  I  have  not  yet  sufficiently  considered  the 
queestion  to  be  able  to  come  to  a  decisive  judg- 
ment upon  it." 

An  answer,  from  one  placed  and  charged 
with  such  duties,  well  befitting  the  discre- 
tion, gravity,  high  feeling,  and  lofty  integ- 
rity of  that  excellent  and  admirable  man. 
He  felt  the  question  to  be  one  unfit  to  be  pro- 
pounded to  him,  and,  with  his  characteristic 
propriety  and  quick  sense  of  duty,  declined 
to  give  an  opinion  upon  it.  The  opinion  of 
Mr.  Justice  Wightman  was  also  one  which 
he  might  cite — it  was  not  so  strong  against 
the  punishment  of  death  as  those  to  which 
he  had  previously  referred,  but  it  never- 
theless was  clear  and  decisive.  In  the  evi- 
dence appended  to  the  first  report,  there 
was  the  evidence  of  eight  persons  holding 
high  judicial  offices;  and  yet,  disregarding 
the  opinions  of  those  eight  eminent  per- 
sons, the  Committee  ventured  to  tell  the 
House  they  had  scarcely  any  difficulty  ia 
declaring  that  the  punishment  of  death 
could  not  be  relaxed.  Looking  then  at  the 
known  humanity  of  the  Judges — ^looking  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Crown,  acting  under  %h» 
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adviee  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  opposite — 
looking  at  the  mitigations  which  the  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion  had  effected,  he 
still  could  not  help  observing  that  the  best 
position  in  which  the  law  could  stand  would 
DO  that  of  bearing  a  character  for  certainty 
and  sternness,  marked,  however,  by  mild- 
ness, and  checking  the  crime  at  the  least 
practicable  amount  of  suffering  to  the  of- 
fender. Further  he  would  say,  that  the 
character  of  those  who  administered  the 
law,  ought  to  be  one  of  severe  and  inex- 
orable obedience  to  that  law.  At  present 
the  law  was  sanguinary;  but  the  Judge 
and  the  Grown  were  most  merciful  in  its 
administration ;  and,  in  every  instance 
wh^e  mercy  interposing  casts  its  bias  into 
the  scales  in  which  criminal  justice  has 
weighed  the  case,  the  Judge — ^the  Home 
Secretary,  and  the  Crown,  give  sentence  of 
remission  to  the  offender,  and  of  condem- 
nation upon  the  law.  The  best  conceivable 
state  of  criminal  justice  is  that  in  which 
the  law  is  as  mild  and  merciful  as  is  con- 
sistent with  its  duty  of  protection  to  the 
public — ^but  the  ministers  of  the  law  in- 
flexible, inexorable,  in  their  obedient  ad- 
ministration of  it.  Here  the  plain  maxim 
is  inverted.  The  law,  fierce  and  incon- 
siderate— ^the  Minister,  ever  anxious  to 
thwart,  where  practicable,  the  overmuch 
'fierceness  of  the  law.  It  was  a  trite 
and  ordinary  remark,  very  often  made, 
that  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  a 
system  of  legislation  when  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  administer  it,  performed  that 
duty  with  feelings  of  disgust  and  horror. 
Judges  were  always  in  this  country  looked 
up  to  with  the  utmost  reverence  —  and 
may  they  ever  be  so !  The  sheriff,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  carry  out  the  judgment  of 
the  court,  was  also  a  person  of  worship 
and  of  high  authority;  but  the  sordid  and 
degraded  hangman — he  who  executes  what 
the  judge  has  enjoined,  and  is  in  the  exe- 
tion  but  the  vicarious  minister  of  the 
sheriff's  appointed  duty  —  a  man  forbid, 
outcast,  and  excommunicated  for  the  act — 
for  that  act  becomes  a  being  with  whom 
the  meanest  wretch  upon  the  streets  would 
not,  for  his  reputation's  sake,  break  bread. 
Nothing  plainer  than  this  trite  maxim — let 
it  not  be  a  dishonour  to  perform  what  it  is 
righteous  to  enjoin.  But  here  you  are 
ever  dissembling  your  partnership  in  the 
act,  and  disguising  and  veiling  the  ex- 
ample which  you  profess  to  be  one  of 
public  good.  If  the  example  be  good,  why 
draw  the  cap  ever  the  sufferer's  face  ? 
Nay.     The  death  struggle,  the  suffering, 


are  parts  of  the  public  example.  But, 
here,  for  very  decency's  sake,  to  spare  the 
hideous  outrage  on  humanity  and  morals, 
you  draw  a  veil  over  the  loathsome  act  you 
are  performing.  You  tell  the  people  you  are 
doing  what  it  were  unfit  for  human  eyes  to 
witness;  and  you  call  this  public  example ! 
You  tcdk,  forsooth,  of  executing  a  man. 
You  do  not  execute  the  man.  You  exe*- 
cute  the  law.  You  kill  the  man.  You 
murder  even  your  language  to  dissemble 
your  act.  He  would  repeat,  that  the  ge- 
neral feeling  of  mankind  was  opposed  to 
the  punishment  of  death.  When  a  cul-^ 
prit  appeared  upon  the  scaffold  his  crime 
was  almost  forgotten;  and  it  could  not 
be  denied  that  the  legislators,  the  judges^ 
and  the  executive  authorities  of  this 
country  had  never  taken  any  pains  te 
render  the  criminal  law  either  certain 
or  uniform.  Not  a  moment  ought  to 
be  lost  in  at  least  rendering  it  certain. 
The  principle  of  gambling  ought  at  once  to 
be  taken  out  of  it ;  and  the  guilty  ought 
no  longer  to  be  sustained  by  caleulations 
of  impunity  or  the  influence  of  public  sym- 
pathy. His  right  hon.  Friend  opposite 
seemed  to  attach  some  importance  to  tixe 
manner  in  which  the  pimishment  of  death 
operated  as  an  example;  the  supporters  of 
the  punishment  very  frankly  admitted  that 
it  produced  no  good  effect  upon  those  who 
were  the  actual  spectators  of  the  dreadfpl 
scene  called  an  execution,  but  that  it  had 
an  indirect  effect  upon  the  population  at 
large  through  the  publicity  which  news- 
papers gave  to  the  history  of  such  events. 
We  are  then  to  cull  the  example  and 
communicate  it  to  our  children  and  house- 
hold, by  reading  attentively  the  details  of 
what  it  is  a  wound  to  public  morab  to 
witness.  Read  the  tragedy,  for  example's 
sake,  which  it  would  be  contamination  to 
see  enacted.  He  understood  there  was  a 
penny  theatre — ^he  believed  in  York — ^bnt 
if  misinformed  respecting  the  locality,  he 
begged  pardon  of  that  splendid  city — ^there 
could,  however,  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  penny  theatre  in  which 
the  likeness  of  a  man  was  hanged,  clad  in 
the  clothes — warranted  to  be  really  the 
clothes — worn  by  a  person  who  had  been 
hanged;  and,  for  the  purposes  of  that 
dramatic  execution,  a  man  was  employed 
to  hang  the  effigy  of  the  supposed  culprit, 
warranted  to  be  the  same  man  who  nad 
hanged  the  original  offender.  The  most 
awful  consideration  connected  with  this 
subject  yet  remained  to  be  noticed,  and  b9 
purposely  reserved  it  for  the  last;  il  was 
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tlie  irreiroeable  nature  of  the  pimishment. 
No  truth  eould  be  more  eyident  or  more 
practically  important  than  this,  that  an 
irreToeable  punishment  was  incompatible 
with  the  notion  of  a  fallible  tribunal.  This 
was  no  fanciful  hypothesis.  It  was  a  grim 
truth  from  which  they  could  not  escape. 
It  appeared  from  the  e?idence  taken  before 
Sir  Junes  Mackintosh's  Committee  on  the 
Criminal  Laws,  that  during  a  cycle  of  many 
yearn,  when  capital  executions  were  much 
more  frequent,  on  a  careful  average,  one 
person  in  every  three  years  had  suffered 
capital  punishment  whose  innocence  had 
been  subsequently  proved.  The  fact  es- 
tablished before  this  House,  much  later, 
but  seven  years  ago,  by  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly, 
was  yet  more  frightful — that  during  the 
last  fifty  years  as  many  as  forty-one  per- 
sons had  been  executed  whose  innocence 
had  been  discovered  too  late.  It  appeared 
that  the  lives  of  as  many  as  five  persons 
had  been  saved  through  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Sheriff  Wilde ;  of  whom  that  excel- 
lent and  able  Judge,  Chief  Baron  Pollock, 
says  before  the  Lords'  Committee,  that  he 
had  reason  to  be  convinced  that  three  were 
entirely  innocent.  Attention  had  recently 
been  called  to  the  case  of  Michael  Howard, 
in  Limerick,  who  had  escaped  by  mere 
accident.  By  mere  accident  he  had  been 
saved  from  being  added  as  one  more  to  the 
blaak  catalogue  of  those  who,  too  late,  had 
been  found  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
error  of  a  fallible  tribunal  usurping  the 
prerogative  of  the  Infallible,  in  whose 
hands  alone  can  justly  rest  the  infliction 
of  irreparable,  irremediable  punishment. 
Upon  the  Legislature  of  England  a  deep 
and  heavy  responsibility  rested — a  cry  of 
innocent  blood  rose  up  against  them. 
It  was  no  forced  gloss  on  the  words, 
"  Vengeance  belongeth  unto  God,"  to  say 
that  they  formed  a  phrase  of  high  im- 
portance in  the  present  discussion.  Ven- 
geance belonged  alone  to  that  tribunal 
whose  decision  could  neither  be  gainsayed 
nor  questioned.  He  well  remembered  that 
Members  of  that  House  had  often  said 
murder  eould  not  be  effectually  stayed 
without  the  aid  of  capital  punishment; 
but  such  hon.  Members  were  bound  to 
show  that  no  other  punishment  would  be 
efficacious — that  the  death  punishment  did 
tend  to  repress  murder — and  that,  even  if 
so  (which  all  statistics  disproved),  murder 
could  not  be  as  effectually  or  more  effec- 
tually staunched,  that  at  the  expense  of 
the  paradox  which  would  teach  respect 
for  homan  life  by  the  pubUcly  violating  of 


its  sanctuary^— the  onus  prohandi  rested 
upon  them.  He  conjured  them  to  remem<< 
her  that  the  responsibility  rested  on  their 
votes ;  and,  above  all,  not  to  think  they 
could  innocently  defer  the  repeal  to  a 
further  day;  that  if,  peradventure,  they 
should  find  they  had  been  wrong,  with 
them  rested  the  great  blood-guiltiness  of 
delay.  In  the  present  age  we  looked  back 
with  horror  and  wonder  at  the  severities 
practised  by  our  ancestors ;  and  the  next 
generation  would  regard  with  equal  as< 
tonishment  the  legislators  of  these  times. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  the  period  was  not 
distant  when  the  punishment  of  death 
would  be  abolished;  and  he  doubted  not 
that,  in  very  few  years  from  that  time, 
we,  or  those  who  came  after  us,  would 
look  back  with  as  much  horror  and  aston- 
ishment at  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
as  we  at  the  death  punishments  of  private 
stealing,  shoplifting,  cattle  stealing,  and 
forgery,  which  we  and  our  fathers,  thirty 
years  ago,  looked  upon  with  the  same  com- 
placency and  sense  of  their  fitness  with 
which  men  now  (as  good  and  humane  as 
they,  and  not  more  so),  cry  out  for  the 
compensation  of  blood  for  blood.  He  hoped 
that  the  vote  of  that  night  would  give 
the  country  an  assurance  that  capital  pun- 
ishments would  be  speedily  abolished. 

Sib  R.  H.  INGLIS,  though  he  rejoiced 
at  the  reappearance  in  that  House  of  the 
noble  Lord  who  spoke  last,  yet  differed 
from  him  on  many  points.  Their  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  opinions  delivered 
by  more  than  one  Judge  respecting  the 
punishment  of  death.  He  did  not  inquire 
who  put  these  questions;  he  did  not  ask 
whether  any  one  put  them,  being  himself  a 
Judge;  but  he  thought  that  such  interro- 
gatories must  have  proceeded  from  one  who 
had  not  well  considered  the  responsibility 
of  the  judicial  character.  The  proposition 
referred  to  the  whole  empire;  and,  there- 
fore, it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
Scottish  and  Irish  Judges  had  given  evi- 
dence on  the  subject,  and  their  opinions 
were  certainly  in  favour  of  retaining  capi- 
tal punishment  in  certain  cases.  They 
certainly  were  opposed  to  any  statutory 
changes  "in  the  law  upon  this  subject. 
Amongst  the  minor  observations  which 
fell  from  the  noble  Lord,  there  was  a  com- 
plaint against  lawyers  for  mutilating  the 
English  language.  He  was  surprised  to 
hear  a  scholar  like  the  noble  Lord  say 
that  **  kill"  and  *'  execute"  might  not  be 
used  as  synonymes.  He  was  almost 
ashamed  to  pursue  sooh  a  trifle;  but,  ag 
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bis  noble  Friend  bad  reasoned  upon  it,  be 
could  not  belp  adding,  tbat  tbe  bigbest  au- 
tborities  bad  so  used  tbem :   Dryden  bad 
said — 
**  0  Tyburn  !  couldst  thou  reason  and  dispute, 
Then  oouldst  thou  judge  as  \rell  as  execute." 

Tbere  were  some,  but  be  was  not  one  of 
those,  who,  maintaining  indeed  tbe  punish- 
ment of  death,  defended  it  on  tbe  ground 
of  its  necessity  as  an  example.  He  defend- 
ed it  on  a  higher  ground;  and  he  took 
bis  stand  on  tbe  Bible.  He  belieyed 
tbat  neither  his  bon.  Friend  tbe  Mem- 
ber for  Dumfries,  nor  bis  right  bon. 
Friend  tbe  Secretary  of  State  for  tbe 
Home  Department,  who  deprecated  tbe 
discussion  of  tbe  theological  branch  of  the 
question  in  that  assembly,  would  shrink 
from  tbe  application  of  the  authority  in 
private  life.  Why,  then,  should  they  throw 
aside  tbe  argument  which  tbe  word  of  God 
would  supply  in  legislation  ?  His  bon. 
Friend  said,  indeed,  last  year  tbat  "  the 
rigours  of  tbe  Leyitical  law  bad  been 
softened  by  tbe  bumanising  influences  of 
Cbristianity."  He  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  con- 
tended, bowever,  tbat  God  bad  not  re- 
pealed tbat  law  which  be  gave  not  to 
his  own  peculiar  people  only,  but  to  tbe 
wbole  new-replenished  world,  **  Wboso 
sheddetb  man  s  blood,  by  man  shall  bis 
blood  be  sbed;**  tbe  reason  assigned  being, 
"  for  in  tbe  image  of  God  created  He  him. " 
It  was  not  laid  down  tbat  the  end  of  all 
punishment,  as  is  now  maintained  by  some, 
was  tbe  peace  of  society,  tbe  prevention  of 
crime,  or  the  reformation  of  tbe  criminal: 
but  tbe  Scriptures  said  tbat  tbe  sbedding 
of  man*s  blood  required  the  blood  of  man, 
**  for  in  tbe  image  of  God  created  He  him.*' 
He  was  aware  tbat  these  were  solemn  and 
sacred  subjects,  but  they  only  became  im- 
proper for  discussion  when  tbey  were  either 
referred  to  in  an  irreverent  or  an  improper 
spirit.  This  was  not  tbe  case  on  tbe  pre- 
sent occasion;  and  be  thanked  God  tbat 
tbe  reference  bad  been  received  as  be 
could  have  wished  it  should  have  been  re- 
ceived— not  with  assent,  perhaps,  tbat  was 
quite  another  thing,  but  with  respect.  Tbe 
object  of  punishment,  then,  was  not  tbat 
whicb  tbe  philosophic  legislators  either  of 
Tuscany  or  of  this  country  would  fain  in- 
duce us  to  believe.  He  would  not  shrink 
from  saying,  that  the  object  of  punish- 
ment was  to  carry  on  under  tbe  authority 
of  God's  law  tbe  government  of  bis  people. 
Tbis  was  tbe  primary  consideration:  but  be 
would  admit  that  no  legislator  could  properly 
fulfil  bis  duty  wbo  did  not  seek  to  combine 


witb  it  otber  considerations.'  Among  tbese 
were  tbe  security  of  society,  and  tbe  refor- 
mation of  tbe  criminal  in  cases  in  wbicb 
tbe  bigbest  penalty  of  tbe  law  was  not  in- 
flicted; but  so  long  as  be  believed  in  tbe 
words  of  Scripture  wbicb  be  bad  quoted,  he 
would  be  no  party  to  any  enactment  which 
should  deprive  those  words  of  tbe  sanction 
of  tbe  Legislature;  and  with  bis  consent 
man  should  not  blot  out  of  tbe  statute  that 
which  be  believed  was  commanded  bj  the 
word  of  God.  From  tbe  earliest  time  the 
legislation  on  tbis  subject  had  been  guided 
by  Scripture  authority;  and  he  was  sur- 
prised to  bear  tbe  bon.  Member  for  Mid- 
dlesex ridicule  tbe  bon.  Member  for  Shore- 
bam  for  saying  tbat  it  was  in  accordance 
with  tbe  principles  of  tbe  constitution  to 
inflict  the  punishment  of  death.  He  should 
have  remembered  tbat  the  earliest  legisla- 
tion of  England  was  founded  on  the  word 
of  God.  Tbe  laws  of  Alfred  began  by  re- 
citing tbe  Ten  Commandments;  and  before 
Alfred  bad  proceeded  ten  pages,  he  enacted 
the  punishment  of  death.  Thus  it  ap- 
peared tbat  this  law  was  part  of  the  ancient 
constitution.  The  laws  relating  to  capital 
punishment  had  been  reviewed  about  twen- 
ty years  ago;  a  short  time  before  that, 
he  believed  200  statutes,  inflicting  the 
punishment  of  death  for  various  offences, 
had  been  repealed;  there  had  then  been 
left  about  thirty  or  forty  offencea  to  which 
tbe  punishment  of  death  was  attached. 
After  that,  about  seven  years  ago,  an- 
other deliberate  review  of  these  laws 
bad  been  taken;  and  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  in  his  opinion  on 
tbat  occasion  tbe  revision  of  these  laws 
bad  been  carried  too  far,  and  tbe  punish- 
ment of  death  had  been  removed  from 
many  crimes  for  which  it  ought  to  have 
heen  continued;  and  be  could  not  consent 
to  any  further  removal  of  tbis  punishment. 
His  bon.  and  learned  Friend  tbe  Member 
for  Dumfries  must  not  imagine  that  all 
wbo  had  spoken  in  favour  of  his  general 
principle,  were  in  favour  of  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  tbe  punishment  of  death.  The  bon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Devonport  (Mr. 
Romilly),  wbo  had  spoken  on  the  subject 
with  talent  and  witb  principles  worthy  of 
bis  name,  had  said,  tbat  so  far  from 
being  desirous  of  doing  away  with  the 
punishment  of  death  for  the  crime  of 
murder,  be  would  be  unwilling  to  remove 
it  from  tbe  crime  of  high  treason.  The 
bon.  Member  for  Stafford,  alluding  to  his 
own  experience  as  one  of  tbe  sheriffs  of 
London  and  Middlesex,  had  expatiated  xm 
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the  eyils  of  public  executions.  Now,  those 
erils  were  not  necessarily  connected  with 
the  subject  at  present  under  the  consid- 
eration of  the  House;  those  evils  might 
be*  removed  without  the  abolition  of  the 
punishment  itself.  If  any  hon.  Member 
mtended  to  propose  in  Committee  the  in- 
troduction of  any  clause  to  except  certain 
Crimea  from  the  repeal  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  he  ought  to  oppose  this 
Motion.  They  had  twice  during  the  de- 
bate heard  the  narrative  of  the  late  execu- 
tions in  Ireland ;  that  matter  had  no  more 
to  do  with  the  abolition  of  the  punishment, 
than  it  had  with  the  abolition  of  any 
minor  punishment  for  petty  larceny.  It 
was  possible  to  continue  the  punishment 
of  death,  and  to  divest  it  of  all  its  horrors 
and  of  all  its  temptations  to  vice.  Ex- 
ecutions were  now  very  rare.  On  an  aver- 
age of  the  five  years  from  1784  to  1789 
there  had  been  seventy-three  capital  exe- 
cutions in  London  and  Middlesex  alone; 
while  in  one  week  in  London  and  Middle- 
sex twenty-five  persons  had  been  hanged. 
He  did  not  wish  that  the  law  should  be 
again  so  sanguinary;  he  wished  for  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  the  law  to  be  mercifully 
administered  as  now  it  had  been  and  would 
be;  but  still  believing  that  the  sword  was 
not  committed  to  the  magistrate  in  vain, 
and  that  it  was  committed  to  the  magis- 
trate by  a  higher  authority  than  any 
human  hand,  he  would  not  consent  to 
stigmatise  all  former  executions  of  the 
law  under  any  form  of  government  what- 
ever, by  stating  that  ho  did  not  think  it 
to  be  consistent  with  the  word,  and  will, 
and  mind  of  God,  that  such  a  punishment 
should  be  inflicted.  On  the  contrary, 
while  he  adopted  the  view  of  punishment 
which  he  had  stated  to  the  House,  from  a 
serious  conviction  that  it  was  the  scrip- 
tural and  therefore  the  true  view,  he  was 
not  insensible  to  the  subsidiary  advantages 
which  might  be  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  where  the  extreme 
penalty  was  not  involved,  by  measures 
taken  for  the  reformation  of  the  criminal, 
and  the  general  security  of  society.  But 
when  he  came  to  the  question  of  secondary 
punishment,  he  found,  as  on  questions  of 
political  economy,  that  every  man's  hand 
was  against  his  neighbour.  Ono  man  ob- 
jected to  transportation  to  a  penal  colony; 
another  recalcitrated  against  the  punish- 
ment of  whipping.  Another  objected  to  so- 
litary confinement  as  a  secondary  punish- 
ment. Many  objected  to  the  silent  system. 
The  pillory  had  long  since  been  abolished. 


His  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  when  he 
proposed  to  abolish  totally  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
state  what  other  punishment  he  desired  to 
inflict;  and  here  were  the  difficulties  of  a 
legislative  and  administrative  system.  It 
was  not  enough  that  you  should  pull  down : 
it  was  essential  in  legislation  that  you 
should  be  prepared  to  build  up  simultane- 
ously with  the  work  of  destruction;  and  he 
hoped  he  did  not  do  an  injustice  to  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  when  he  said  that, 
taking  the  whole  of  his  speech,  there  was 
not  one  single  suggestion  from  which  he 
could  collect  an  idea  that  he  had  in  re- 
serve, in  petto,  any  plan  which  would  sat- 
isfy even  himself  instead  of  the  punish- 
ment he  was  prepared  to  abolish.  Did  he 
approve  of  those  punishments  which  were 
frequently  seen  in  other  countries?  His 
right  hon.  Friend  had  reminded  the  House 
of  punishments  worse  than  immediate  death; 
and  in  point  of  fact  ending  in  death,  which 
were  inflicted  in  Russia.  Would  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  propose  the  importation  of 
any  such  punishments  ?  Would  he  even  pro- 
pose perpetual  imprisonment  and  solitude  ? 
Would  he  propose  walking  in  the  streets 
in  gangs  and  in  a  prison  dress  ?  Many  of 
these  things  had  been  adopted  in  other 
countries  in  a  far  diflerent  state  of  society. 
He  had  seen  so  much  of  other  countries  as 
to  justify  this  general  observation,  that 
that  which  was  good  for  one  region  of  Eu- 
rope, was  utterly  inapplicable  in  another. 
He  believed  that  it^as  impossible  to  have 
criminals  sweeping  the  streets  of  London. 
The  great  name  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Devonport  (Mr.  Romilly)  had 
never  been  connected  with  any  proposi- 
tion so  extensive  as  the  present.  Believ- 
ing that  the  hon.  Member's  general  view 
of  punishment  was  such  as  might  satisfy 
perhaps  a  heathen  moralist,  but  ought  not 
to  satisfy  any  one  entrusted  with  the  word 
of  God,  as  the  guide  of  his  public  and 
private  conduct,  he  concurred  with  the 
Government  in  resisting  the  introduction 
of  this  measure,  and  cordially  gave  his 
support  to  his  right  hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  he  had  had  the 
advantage  of  having  heard  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  raise  his  voice  against  capital 
punishments;  but  no  man  now  could  form 
an  idea  of  the  comparative  state  of  punish- 
ment now  and  what  it  was  in  former  years. 
With  the  changes  of  manners  crime  would 
change,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  if  Romilly 
had  now  lived,  he  would  have  been  among 
the  first  to  deprecate  this  punishment.   Hia 
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hon.  Friend  (Sir  Robert  Inglis)  had  taken 
on  himself  to  state  to  the  House  that  he 
was  in  the  councils  of  the  Almighty,  who 
had  handed  down  from  the  earliest  ge- 
nerations the  power  of  one  man  to  hang 
another.  He  knew  no  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture which  authorised  anj  one  man  to  hang 
another.  There  was  indeed  one  important 
passage  in  Scripture,  which  he  adrised  his 
non.  Friend  to  take  as  his  guide,  which 
was,  "  I  will  hare  mercy,  and  not  sacri- 
fice." He  interpreted  that  as  strongly 
against  the  punishment  of  death  as  any 
passage  which  his  hon.  Friend  could  inter- 
pret in  its  favour.  He  had  also  this  au- 
thority, "  Thou  shalt  not  kill;"  which 
might  be  interpreted  against  the  murderer 
only.  The  object  of  legislation  should  be 
to  put  an  end  to  the  crime  of  murder.  In 
what  way  could  that  crime  best  be  prohi- 
bited ?  All  experience  showed  that  it  could 
not  be  prohibited  by  hanging  up  men  in 
dosens.  The  first  and  only  execution  he 
had  oyer  witnessed  at  Newgate  was  where, 
unfortunately,  twenty  indiyiduals  were  hung 
at  one  time,  and  on  inquiry  he  found  that 
it  was  for  crimes  which  had  now  been 
blotted  entirely  out  of  the  Statute-book. 
This  fact  had  always  struck  him  forcibly, 
that  wherever  life  was  held  cheap  by  the 
public  authorities,  in  that  country  life  was 
held  cheap  by  the  populace;  and  the  best 
way  to  protect  the  lives  of  our  countrymen 
was  to  render  exhibitions  of  death  as  scarce 
as  possible.  No  power  on  earth  could  pre- 
vent murder  occasionally  taking  place;  but 
all  history  would  support  him,  that  where 
executions  had  been  frequent,  reckless  as- 
iuissination  and  murder  was  a  matter  of 
course.  When  the  punishment  of  flogging 
was  attacked,  officers  who  were  accustomed 
to  inflict  that  punishment  held  that  it  was 
impossible  order  and  discipline  could  bo 
preserved  without  it.  We  had  already 
witnessed  the  good  effects  of  the  ameliora- 
tions which  had  taken  place;  and  he  had 
heard  with  satisfaction  the  Secretary  at 
War  and  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington)  declare  that  they  expected  to 
see  flogging  altogether  removed.  In  the 
Navy  we  had  gained  thousands  of  citizens 
who  would  have  been  ruined  if  the  former 
System  had  continued.  He  recollected 
hearing  it  stated  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
that  at  one  time  eighty- five  crimes  were 
subjected  to  capital  punishment.  Did  the 
calendars  show  any  increase  of  crime  since 
its  abolition  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that  society  had  improved.  When  the  hon. 
Qentleman  who  was  in  power^  and  the 


hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Devonport^ 
declared  that  all  public  executions  were  in 
themselves  evils;  let  their  statement  be 
compared  with  the  statement  that  these 
executions  were  as  examples  to  deter 
others.  He  was  satisfied  ih&t  every  exe- 
cution for  murder  led  to  similar  acts.  It 
was  well  known  to  those  who  had  observed 
events  in  this  country,  that  one  ifiurder  of 
great  atrocity  was  generallj  followed  by 
others  of  a  similar  character.  As  to  exe- 
cutions in  secret,  which  some  had  advo- 
cated, they  degenerated  into  acts  of  re- 
venge. He  approved  of  the  discussion  of 
this  matter,  which  he  thought  would  be 
soon  attended  with  the  best  possible  re- 
sults, in  the  complete  extinction  of  these 
sanguinary  laws. 

Mr.  W.  p.  wood  would  not  enter  into 
what  was  called  the  theological  view  of  the 
subject;  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  say, 
that  he  differed  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dumfries  as  to  the  infliction  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  the  crime  of  murder, 
thinking,  as  a  Christian,  that  there  were 
sufficient  authorities  for  the  magistrate  to 
bear  the  sword  for  that  purpose.  This 
subject  was  one  which,  above  all  others, 
required  to  be  considered  most  dispas- 
sionately, and  with  a  just  frame  and  temper 
of  mind,  because  he  believed  that  our 
good  feelings  were  extremely  likely  to  lead 
us  astray.  He  was  happy  to  hear  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Devon- 
port  say  that  he  had  in  view,  as  a  primary 
object,  the  sacredness  of  human  life.  He 
looked  upon  that  as  the  great  object  which 
they  ought  to  have  in  view  in  considering 
this  question;  and,  taking  that  view,  they 
would  be  led  to  a  contrary  conclusion  from 
that  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Dum- 
fries had  arrived.  They  were  asked  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Aylesbury 
not  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  unless  it  was 
one  they  had  deeply  reflected  upon.  He 
could  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  in  the  manner  in 
which  that  opinion  was  formed  by  such 
men  as  Romilly  and  Mackintosh;  but  he 
could  say,  that  from  an  extremely  early 
period  his  attention  had  been  turned  to 
this  subject,  and  he  had  never  lost  sight  of 
it.  From  an  early  period  he  had  been  led 
to  hear  the  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
was  extremely  shocked  at  that  early  period 
with  the  frightful  state  of  our  criminal  law. 
It  had  occurred  to  him  to  observe  at  the 
Old  Bailey  seventy  criminals  receive  judg- 
ment of  death  at  one  time,  it  being  per- 
fectly certain  that  judgment  would  not  be 
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«Z6eiited  upon  more  than  seyen  or  eight; 
and  lie  oomd  perceive  the  gestures  of  con- 
tempt and  scorn  which  the  remainder  were 
exhibiting  to  the  Judge.  At  a  later  period, 
in  1826,  he  was  about  to  yisit  a  sick  per- 
wm  in  the  city  of  London,  and,  passing  bj 
the  end  of  the  Old  Bailey,  he  saw  a  scaffold 
prepared  for  six  criminals.  He  yisited 
that  sick  person,  who  said,  amongst  other 
tilings,  "  It  is  hard  to  die  at  twenty-four." 
He  looked  the  next  morning  at  the  paper 
with  some  anxiety  to  see  who  were  the 
orindnals  for  whom  the  scaffold  was  pre- 
pared, and  found  that  one  was  a  young 
woman,  and  the  other  five  young  men,  iJl 
m^er  twenty-four,  who  had  not  committed 
any  crime  attended  with  murder.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  delighted  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Bill  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
reducing  the  number  of  crimes  for  which 
capital  punishment  was  inflicted;  but  there 
stUl  remained  an  extraordinary  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  punishment  was  unre- 
pealed. The  Bill  applied  to  crimes  against 
property,  and  to  none  against  the  person ; 
yet  of  the  former  class,  seventeen  (as  we 
understood)  were  still  punished  capitally. 
He  remembered  having  been  much  struck 
at  the  time  with  the  slow  progress  of  legis- 
lation on  that  subject.  It  having  been  for- 
merly a  capital  offence  to  steal  property  of 
the  value  of  40«.  in  a  dwelling-house,  the 
only  alteration  made  by  the  Bill  was  that 
of  raising  the  amount  to  5^.  He  had  noted 
down  at  the  period  the  various  offences  for 
which  capital  punishment  was  inflicted,  and 
he  found  that  the  whole  amounted  to  twen- 
ty-three or  twenty-four.  At  that  time  but 
little  interest  was  felt  in  such  questions  as 
that  before  the  House.  Since  the  reform 
of  Parliament  a  very  great  change  had 
taken  place,  and  the  subject  had  been  fre- 
quently brought  before  the  House,  because 
the  community  at  large  felt  a  deep  interest 
in  it.  Now,  having  bestowed  his  best  at- 
tention on  the  whole  matter  under  con- 
sideration from  a  very  early  period — ^hav- 
ing  read  almost  every  English  publication 
which  treated  of  it,  and  a  great  many 
works  of  foreign  writers — he  must  confess 
that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
capital  punishment  ought  not  to  be  abol- 
ished in  reference  to  the  crime  of  murder. 
The  grounds  upon  which  he  had  arrived  at 
this  conclusion  he  would  briefly  state.  It 
was  true  that  the  vindictive  element  of 
punishment  should  be  eliminated ;  but  not 
a  single  argument  had  been  advanced 
against  the  right  of  the  State  to  protect 
the  liyeB  of  its  subjects  in  the  most  Ef- 


fectual manner ;  and  while  they  were  not 
fettered  by  any  theological  considerations 
in  adopting  the  most  effectual  method  of 
protecting  life,  he  had  at  the  same  time 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
method  so  effectual  as  that  of  capital  pun- 
ishment. In  the  prevention  of  cnme  there 
were  two  points  to  be  considered,  though 
but  too  frequently  only  one  of  them  was 
contemplated.  It  was  desirable  to  prevent 
crime,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  but  also  with  a  view  to 
the  promotion  of  the  moral  welfare  of  the 
classes  who  were  most  prone  to  its  com- 
mission. They  had  to  devise  a  mode  of 
punishment  which  would  so  terrify  those 
who  were  criminally  disposed  as  to  prevent 
them  entering  upon  a  career  of  crime. 
There  was  a  class  of  persons  who — chiefly, 
perhaps,  from  their  not  having  been  rightly 
educated — were  not  open  to  any  other  in- 
fluences than  those  of  terror ;  and  that 
being  the  case,  he  maintained  that  the  in- 
fliction of  the  punishment  of  death  was 
consonant  with  the  best  feelings  of  hu- 
manity. In  dealing  with  that  question  he 
would  not  refer  to  Scripture;  but  he  might 
observe,  that  when  a  subject  of  the  most 
awfiil  description  was  being  treated  by  one 
of  the  greatest  poets  that  the  world  had 
seen  —  he  meant  Dante  —  an  inscription 
was  afflxed  to  the  gates  of  a  place  of  hope- 
less and  eternal  punishment,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  convey  a  great  and  sub- 
lime thought: — 
"  I  was  created  by  the  Almighty  Power, 
The  highest  Wisdom  and  primeval  Love." 

Now,  if  they  believed  future  punishment 
to  be  consistent  with  the  Divine  love,  they 
must  also  believe  it  to  be  consistent  with 
the  sincercat  and  most  earnest  love  to  man, 
to  deter  him,  by  means  of  threatened  pun- 
ishment, from  the  commission  of  crime. 
The  revulsion  of  feeling  which  had  follow- 
ed the  Draco-like  code  that  formerly  ex- 
isted in  this  country,  now  made  numbers 
shrink  from  lawful  and  proper  modes  of 
punishment.  He  could  not  help  remark- 
ing, that  since  the  trials  and  convictions 
wUch  had  recently  taken  place  in  Ireland, 
they  had  not  heard  of  a  single  case  of  as- 
sassination in  that  country.  There  had 
recently  been  alarming  exhibitions  of  pub- 
lic feeling  in  reference  to  capital  punish- 
ment. They  had  seen  instances  in  which 
prisoners  convicted  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  had  been  recommended  to  mercy. 
There  was  one  case  of  the  kind  which  he 
should  never  forget.  It  occurred  at  Ghes- 
ter»  and  was  that  of  a  jouDg  woman  who. 
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haying  murdered  her  own  father  hecause 
he  opposed  her  marriage  to  a  particular  in- 
dividual, was  recommended  to  mercy  bj  a 
reverend  prelate  of  the  Church.  The  prin- 
cipal ground  for  mercj  stated  in  the  peti- 
tion was,  that  the  criminal  had  been  a 
Sunday-school  teacher.  He  was  not  sure 
whether  or  not  the  petition  proceeded  to 
say  that  she  might  possibly  be  useful  after- 
wards in  that  capacity.  To  him  it  appeared 
most  revolting  that  a  person  who  had  been 
convinced  of  such  a  gross  crime,  should 
meet  with  sympathy.  He  believed  that 
the  evil  arose  in  a  great  degree  from  the 
habit  of  attracting  so  much  attention  to 
public  criminals.  If  a  similar  display  were 
made  in  the  case  of  a  murdered  man — if 
his  widow  and  orphan  children  were  seen 
walking  publicly  to  the  grave  in  all  the 
misery  to  which  they  had  been  reduced 
— public  feeling  would  be  equally  excited 
against  the  criminal,  and  he  would  possess 
no  power  of  attracting  sympathy.  Neither 
feelidg,  however,  could  be  wholesome.  He 
had  no  desire  to  witness  exhibitions  similar 
to  that  which  had  taken  place  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  French  trial,  when  the  dead  body 
of  a  murdered  husband  was  exhumed  and 
placed  in  the  next  room  to  that  occupied 
by  the  wife  who  was  supposed  to  have 
committed  the  crime.  The  only  eflfect  of 
such  scenes  must  be,  to  produce  feelings 
of  execration  like  those  expressed  two  or 
three  weeks  ago,  when  a  yell  of  satisfac- 
tion attended  a  criminal  to  the  scaffold. 
He  disapproved  of  religious  exhibitions, 
and  of  visits  paid  by  ladies  to  the  con- 
demned ;  and  he  agreed  with  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Devonport, 
that  when  a  man  had  been  condemned,  he 
should  at  once  walk  from  the  dock  and 
never  be  heard  of  again,  except  through  a 
certificate  from  the  proper  authorities,  de- 
claring that  the  sentence  had  been  duly 
executed.  One  ground  of  objection  to  ca- 
pital punishment  had  been  most  powerfully 
put  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Aylesbury.  That  noble  Lord  had  spoken 
of  the  irrevocable  nature  of  such  punish- 
ments, and  of  the  fallibility  of  man's  judg- 
ment. That,  no  doubt,  was  an  awful  con- 
sideration. But  there  were  many  occa- 
sions in  life  in  which  persons  were  called 
upon  to  incur  serious  responsibilities.  How 
often,  for  example,  in  times  of  trouble  and 
disturbance,  was  a  responsibility  of  that 
kind  necessarily  assumed  by  the  magis- 
trate ?  With  regard  to  the  number  of  in- 
nocent persons  who  were  stated  to  have 
been  executed,  he  apprehended  that  if  the 


fifty-one  instances  alleged  were  sifted,  it 
would  be  found  that  they  did  not  embrace 
many  cases  of  murder.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  let  it  be  remembered  how  many 
murderers  escaped,  from  the  impossibility 
of  detecting  the  crime,  or  because  jurors 
were  unwilling  to  convict  on  circumstan- 
tial evidence.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  there 
had  been  many  apparent  interpositions  of 
Providence,  afibrding  a  clue  to  the  crimi- 
nal. Yet,  how  nearly  had  the  prosecution 
failed  in  Thurtell*s  case ;  while  in  that  of 
Courvoisier,  down  to  the  last  day  of  trial, 
conviction  appeared  uncertain.  Could  any 
one  doubt  that  if  persons  of  hardened  char- 
acter found  that  the  crime  of  robbery  was 
most  likely  to  be  effectually  screened  by 
their  taking  a  step  beyond,  that  step 
would  frequently  be  taken  ?  The  minds 
of  such  persons  could  only  be  acted  upon, 
he  believed,  by  means  of  terror.  For  these 
reasons  he  had  come  to  the  determination 
not  to  support  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dumfries,  in  reference  to  the  present 
punishment  for  murder ;  and,  believing 
that  what  the  hon.  Gentleman  desired  was 
an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  he 
should  waive  the  usual  form  with  regard  to 
the  introduction  of  Bills,  and  vote  against 
the  Motion  before  the  House. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  that  notwithstand- 
ing that  for  some  period  during  that  even- 
ing there  had  been  but  a  thin  attendance 
of  the  Members  of  that  House,  yet  he 
thought  he  was  able  to  discover  that  there 
was  a  stronger  interest  felt  in  the  present 
discussion  than  there  had  been  during 
some  of  the  past  years,  when  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dumfries  brought  the  question 
before  the  House.  And  if  he  had  any 
doubt  as  to  the  increasing  interest  in  the 
House,  he  was  sure  there  could  be  none  as 
to  the  increasing  interest  without  the  walla 
of  Parliament.  He  was  perfectly  certain 
that  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, to  any  Member  who  might  have 
formed  an  opinion  on  this  question,  there 
would  be  a  universal  admission,  that  whe- 
ther the  abolition  of  capital  punishments 
was  in  the  abstract  right  or  wrong,  this 
question  was  one  which  was  making  extra- 
ordinary progress  in  the  public  mind — and 
was  proceeding  to  that  final  and  complete 
fulfilment  which  had  attended  many  other 
questions  which  had  been  brought  be- 
fore that  House,  and  supported  year 
after  year,  for  a  time,  by  very  small 
minorities.  They  had  not  been  charged 
upon  this  occasion,  at  least  to  any  great 
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extent,  inih  '*  morbid  feelings  and  sickly 
sentimentality/'  in  adyocating  the  view 
which  they  took  upon  this  question.  It 
had  been  said  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down,  and  by 
■ome  others  who  had  preceded  him,  that 
he  thought  there  was  a  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing, and 'that  the  interest  taken  upon  this 
question  at  present  was  in  that  direction 
which  was  but  the  natural  reaction  result- 
ing from  the  operation  of  a  sanguinary 
code  of  laws  which  existed  in  this  country 
Home  years  ago.  Now,  he  was  of  a  di- 
rectly contrary  opinion.  He  believed  that 
the  feeling  which  now  existed  was  but  an 
increase  of  that  feeling  which  was  created 
by  the  revered  Father  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Devonport  (Mr. 
Romilly),  and  by  other  Gentlemen  who 
acted  with  him  during  his  life-time.  The 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  had,  he  thought,  developed 
the  foundation  of  his  policy  to  that  House  : 
he  expressed  his  gratification  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  not  gone 
any  further  than  his  father.  Well,  he 
(Mr.  Bright)  should  like  to  know  what 
ancestor  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  gone  beyond  in  the  progress  of 
his  political  opinions  ?  The  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
was  consistently  opposed  to  the  abolition  of 
the  punishment  of  death  ;  he  opposed  it 
upon  grounds  which  he  (Mr.  Bright)  be- 
lieved were  not  rested  upon  by 'any  hon. 
Member  of  that  House,  at  least  by  any  hon. 
Member  who  had  spoken  that  night.  He 
would  not  make  any  answer  to  what  he 
said  with  regard  to  the  theological  part  of 
the  question,  if  there  were  such  a  part;  for 
the  House,  by  such  arguments,  did  more, 
in  his  opinion,  to  overthrow  all  faith  in 
that  New  Testament,  that  new  covenant 
which  was  made  to  our  race,  than  could  be 
done  almost  by  any  other  lino  of  argument, 
or  by  any  other  conduct  that  it  could  pur- 
sue. He  rejoiced  unfeignedly  that  the 
sentiments  which  prevailed  in  Oxford  (if 
the  hon.  Baronet  were  the  true  representa- 
tive of  those  sentiments)  were  not  enter- 
tained by  the  great  mass  of  the  thinking 
population  of  this  country.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, he  believed,  declared  his  honest  and 
conscientious  convictions;  but  he  (Mr. 
Bright)  did  not  believe  that  they  were  par- 
ticipated in  by  any  large  portion  of  the 
population  of  this  kingdom.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  this  punishment  of  death  did 
not  convey  the  awful  threats  thot  many 
supposed  it  did  to  that  condition  of  men  by 
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whom  crimes  of  this  grievous  nature  were 
committed  ;  even  the  threat  of  eternal 
punishment  which  every  week  was  held 
over  men's  heads  from  the  20,000  pulpits 
of  this  kingdom  did  not  deter  them  from 
the  commission  of  vice  and  crime  of 
every  conceivable  character.  And  yet  it 
was  supposed  by  Gentlemen  in  that  House 
that  the  threat  of  punishment — a  threat 
which  was  so  vague  and  uncertain,  ay, 
probably  much  more  vague  and  uncer- 
tain than  the  threat  of  eternal  punish- 
ment— they  thought  that  such  a  threat 
would  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes 
by  men  of  exciteable  minds,  who  were  left 
altogether  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  consequences  of  their  crimes.  But  he 
would  not  go  into  an  abstract  discussion 
of  this  question  ;  he  would  rather  consider 
the  question  with  regard  to  the  condition 
of  this  country  at  the  present  lime.  Pun- 
ishment was  now  inflicted,  notwithstanding 
that  tho  law  did  not  say  so  expressly,  only 
for  the  crime  of  murder.  Now  he  asked 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  to  give 
his  attention  for  a  little  time  till  he  laid 
before  him  what  appeared  to  him,  apart 
from  the  abstract  part  of  the  question,  the 
most  complete  condemnation  that  could  be 
produced  of  the  law  as  it  now  exists.  The 
law  was  uncertain,  irregular,  and  unjust 
to  a  degree  which  could  not  be  imputed  to 
any  other  law  which  was  upon  the  Statute- 
book  of  this  country.  For  example,  let 
tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  columns  of  the  daily  newspapers 
at  tho  time  of  the  assizes,  and  he  would 
see  how  criminals  were  tried  for  murders — 
murders  apparently  differing  in  no  respect 
from  each  other  in  criminality — and  yet 
the  amount  of  punishment  was  as  different 
as  sudden  death  was  from  prolonged  ex- 
istence. He  recollected  a  few  years  ago 
there  was  a  case  in  Somersetshire — tried, 
he  believed,  at  Taunton — in  which  two  sis- 
ters of  the  name  of  Seeley,  if  he  was  not 
mistaken — he  spoke  from  memory — were 
tried  for  the  frightful  crime  of  murdering 
their  own  relatives.  He  believed  they  had 
poisoned  two,  if  not  three,  of  their  nearest 
relatives.  There  was  not  a  human  being 
in  court  that  was  not  thoroughly  convinced 
of  their  guilt;  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  a 
ground  for  a  verdict  of  exculpation  on  the 
part  of  the  jury;  and  yet,  so  abhorrent  to 
that  jury  was  the  idea  of  sending  two  girls, 
sisters,  to  the  scaffold,  that  they  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  **  Not  Guilty,**  in  defiance  of  the 
evidence;  and  he  had  it  from,  he  believed, 
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a  gentleman  concerned  in  the  trial  for  the 
prosecution,  that  a  suhscription  was  after- 
wards made  to  send  those  two  young  wo- 
men out  of  the  country.  Where  they  now 
were,  he  (Mr.  Bright)  knew  not;  hut  at  any 
rate,  he  held  it  to  he  a  crime  against  so- 
ciety that  those  two  individuals  were  per- 
mitted, in  the  face  of  divine,  and  he  thought 
of  all  human  law,  to  he  set  free  upon  the 
world  again  to  commit,  it  might  he,  similar 
crimes,  and  to  contaminate  the  society  in 
which  they  might  move.  Well,  now  there 
were,  he  was  going  to  say,  a  score  of  cases 
since  then,  two  or  three  of  which  he  would 
suhmit  to  the  House.  There  was  the  case 
of  the  man  who  committed  murder  not  long 
ago  at  the  Guildhall  Coffee-house.  The 
hon.  Memher  for  Stafford  (Alderman  Sid- 
ney), if  he  recollected  rightly,  was  instru- 
mental in  making  strong  applications  to 
the  Government  for  the  respite  of  that 
prisoner.  And  what  were  the  facts  of  the 
case?  The  man,  for  a  provocation  that 
could  scarcely  he  considered  a  provocation 
at  all — indeed,  he  helieved  there  was  no 
evidence  of  any  provocation  whatever — cut 
the  throat  of  his  fellow-servant.  He  was 
tried  and  convicted.  He  did  not  deny  the 
crime  at  all — there  was  not  a  douht  of  his 
guilt.  Intercession  was  made  on  his  hehalf 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  hy  sheriffs,  alder- 
men— [Mr.  Alderman  Humphery:  Order, 
order!] — and  other  humane  individuals. 
He  was  extremely  sorry  that  the  hon. 
Memher  (Mr.  Alderman  Humphery)  should 
consider  it  an  imputation  on  an  alderman 
to  come  forward  in  so  humane  a  work. 
At  any  rate,  the  criminal  was  respited. 
Now,  he  asked  upon  what  ground  was  that? 
If  this  punishment  of  death  was  intended 
to  put  down  those  ebullitions  of  passion  by 
which  murders  were  committed — if  it  was 
to  be  held  out  as  a  terror  to  men  of  un- 
governable temper,  he  contended  that  this 
was  precisely  a  case  in  which  the  applica- 
tion of  this  punishment  was  likely  to  have 
a  beneficial  effect.  There  was  a  murder 
committed  not  long  ago  down  in  Worces- 
tershire— the  murder  of  Lord  Coventry's 
gamekeeper.      There   were  eight   or  ten 

Eersons  tried  for  that.  It  was,  he  be- 
eved,  one  of  the  most  barbarous  murders 
that  had  ever  been  committed;  there  was 
no  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  parties;  and 
yet  he  had  it  from  a  lawyer  who  was  en- 
gaged upon  the  trial,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  aversion  which  the  jury  had  to  the 
punishment  of  death,  this  gang  of  mur- 
derers was  not  convicted  of  the  capital  but 
of  a  secondary  offence,  for  which  they  were 


sentenced  to  transportation.  But  he  now 
came  down  to  the  last  assizes;  and  he 
asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  to  pay  attention  to  this  subject. 
There  was  a  case  of  murder  at  Liverpool ; 
there  was  one  of  the  male  pnsoners  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton  who  was 
charged  with  killing  his  wife.  He  (Mr. 
Bright)  never  heard  a  more  barbarous, 
more  unjustifiable,  or  inexcusable  case. 
And  yet,  without  any  reason  being  assign- 
ed, so  far  as  appeared  from  the  public 
journals,  this  man  did  not  suffer  the  ex- 
treme sentence  of  the  law.  Going  to  York, 
they  found  two  men  tried  for  one  of  the  most 
frightful  murders  ever  committed  in  this 
country.  Both  of  them  were  convicted, 
and  both  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
One  of  them  confessed,  and  upon  his  con- 
viction and  his  denial  of  guilt  he  was 
not  hanged.  And  yet,  although  from  the 
evidence  it  appeared  that  this  man  had 
committed  three  murders,  he  was  respited, 
and  not  executed.  At  the  previous  assizes 
three  men  had  been  tried  at  York  for  a 
murder  committed  in  the  county  of  Durham 
— he  believed  in  Bishop  Auckland.  A 
verdict  of  not  guilty  of  murder  was  brought 
in  by  the  jury,  who  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  sending  three  men  to  the  scaf- 
fold together.  Those  three  individuals 
were  tried  again  upon  almost  the  same 
evidence;  they  were  convicted  of  robbery, 
and  sentenced  to  fifteen  years*  transporta- 
tion; the  highest  punishment  to  which  on 
that  indictment  they  could  be  subjected. 
Well,  he  asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  look  at  another  case — that  which  had 
occurred  at  Maidstone,  where  a  man  was 
indicted  for  poisoning  his  wife.  He  did 
not  say  that  the  man  was  guilty;  but  it  ap- 
peared from  the  public  papers  that  the  au- 
thorities at  the  Home  Office  were  actually 
deliberating  as  to  his  guilt  or  innocence 
at  the  very  time  when  the  execution  should 
have  been  going  on.  [Sir  G.  Grey  :  No, 
no !  ]  It  appeared  then  that  people  came, 
up  to  the  very  last  moment,  to  make  ap- 
plications on  his  behalf.  His  execution 
was  stayed  by  a  telegraphic  message,  and 
yet  it  was  on  record  in  the  public  journals, 
that  there  was  not  a  man  that  witnessed 
his  execution  who  had  the  slightest  belief 
that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which 
he  suffered.  Then  there  was  the  case  of 
that  woman  who  had  been  indicted  a  fort- 
night ago.  It  was  true  that  she  was  met 
with  execration  by  some  portion  of  the 
crowd;  but  there  were  circumstances  of 
palliation,   and  it  was  of    that  class  of 
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cases  in  which  respites  had  heen  hitherto 
ffranted.  The  criminal  in  this  case  had 
just  been  respited.  Let  the  House  bear 
in  mind  that  he  was  not  crying  down  this 
exercise  of  the  Royal  prerogative.  There 
was  not  a  man  in  that  House,  or  out  of  it, 
who  rejoiced  more  than  he  did  that  these 
nnhappy  criminals  had  not  been  hanged. 
He  looked  upon  every  respite  that  issued 
from  the  Home  Office  as  another  evidence 
of  the  growing  power  of  public  opinion  on 
this  question,  and  as  a  proof  that  by  and 
bj  the  Home  Secretary  would  be  relieved 
from  this  onerous,  this  fearful,  responsi- 
bility of  acting  as  the  judge  of  the  life  or 
death  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  With  re- 
gard to  the  criminal  who  was  now  under 
sentence  of  death,  he  had  received  a  letter 
only  last  night  from  a  near  relative  of  that 
miserable  soldier  who  was  recently  mur- 
dered— a  letter  which  spoke  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  which  was  spreading 
upon  these  questions;  it  spoke  most  feel- 
ingly of  the  character  of  the  family  to 
which  he  was  so  great  a  disgrace.  The 
House  would  probably  pardon  him  if  he 
read  an  extract  from  it  when  they  had 
heard  it.  It  was  written  by  a  brother-in- 
law  of  the  unhappy  soldier.  After  alluding 
to  the  meeting  which  ho  had  lately  at- 
tended, it  said — 

**  However  much  wo  may  deplore  the  melan- 
oholj  catastrophe  which  has  cast  such  a  gloom 
over  so  many  families,  yet  we  can  deeply  sympa- 
thise with  the  perpetrator  of  the  awful  tragedy, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  extenuating 
oiroumstances  connected  with  it.  I  have  corre- 
sponded with  the  various  members  of  the  family 
on  the  subject,  and  find  a  strong  and  earnest  de- 
sire to  second  the  efforts  you  are  making  to  miti- 
gate the  awful  sentence.  Should  it  be  thought 
advisable  to  draw  up  a  petition,  with  the  signa- 
tures of  the  bereaved  parents  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  £unily,  to  be  forwarded  to  Sir  George 
Grey,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Ilomo  Ite- 
partment,  I  will  immediately  attend  to  it ;  or  if 
you  think  the  sentiments  embodied  in  this  letter 
to  be  sufficient,  I  am  authorised  to  say  that  you 
arc  at  liberty  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage." 

Well,  now,  he  thought  that  letter  reflected 
the  highest  credit  on  the  writer  and  on  the 
family.  He  thought  it  might  fairly  be 
taken  as  some  proof  that  there  was  a  feel- 
ing spreading  even  amongst  those  who 
were  supposed  to  be  the  supporters  of  the 
present  system,  that  it  had  now  become 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  arrest  the 
arm  of  the  law  if  possible,  and  to  carry 
on  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  country 
without  having  recourse  to  this  greatest 
and  most  fearful  of  all  punishments.  Now, 
ho  asked  the  House,  whether  thej  would 


tolerate  the  existence  of  any  other  branch 
of  the  law  for  an  instant,  if  such  irregu- 
larity could  be  charged  against  it,  as  he 
had  proved  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
system   of  capital  punishment?     It  was 
quite  impossible  for  judges  and  juries,  and 
Secretaries  of  State,  to  maintain  the  exe- 
cution of  this  law  of  capital  punishment. 
One  man  in  a  jury  would  defeat  them;  or, 
if  the  jury  did  convict,  the  Home  Office 
would  bef  so  besieged  as  that  no  Secretary 
of  State  could  possibly  lend  a  deaf  car  to 
the  importunities  of  sympathisers.     And 
those  very  importunities,  which  were  daily 
increasing  with  regard  to  parties  sentenced 
to  death,  showed  the  growing  conviction  in 
the  public  mind  that  human  life  ought  to 
be  held  sacred  and  inviolate.     The  hon. 
Member,  after  alluding  to  the  recent  exe- 
cution of  Reid,  in  Yorkshire,  which  had 
attracted   30,000  individuals,   asked  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  G.  Grey)  how 
ho  believed  that  other  countries  in  which 
capital   punishment    had    been    abolished 
compensated  themselves  for  that  security 
which,  in  his  speech  against  the  Motion  of 
his   hon.  Friend,   an  abolition  of   capital 
punishment  entailed  ?     Let  us  have  such 
a  law  as  existed  in  France,  by  which  ex- 
tenuating circimistanccs  were  allowed  to 
prevent   capital   punishments.     Such  cir- 
cumstances, in  fact,  were  allowed  to  oper- 
ate with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  on  recom- 
mendations properly  made;  and  that  being 
so,  he  could  assure  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
that  this  exercise  of  the  Royal  prerogative 
of  mercy  had  well  nigh  brought  the  days 
of  the  gibbet  to  an  end  in  this  country. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  report  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York  on  this 
subject.     That  report  was  drawn  up  in  a 
most  elaborate  and  able  manner.     It  re- 
commended very  strongly  that  this  punish- 
ment should  be  totally  abolished;  and  the 
only  reason  why  that  recommendation  had 
not  been  adopted  by  the  Legislature  was, 
that,  on  a  division,  48  voted  for  the  con- 
tinuance, and  42  or  43  for  the  abolition. 
In  that  State,  therefore,  they  were  waver- 
ing in  the  balance;  and  whenever,  in  that 
House,  there  came  a  vote  which  brought 
the  minority  within  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty, 
ay,  or  fifty,  in  anything  like  a  full  House, 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment, he  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
present  Government,   and  he  should  have 
the  same  confidence  in  the  late  Government, 
that  they  would  bring  forward  a  measure 
for  its  total  abolition.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  asking  whether  England  would 
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disgrace  itself  by  being  bebind  Tuscany, 
France  to  a  large  extent,  Belgium,  Ame- 
rica, he  might  almost  say,  and  some  other 
countries  with  regard  to  this  question. 
He  belieyed  that  by  abolishing  capital 
punishment,  and  substituting  a  secondary 
punishment,  we  should  find  that  crime,  in- 
stead of  increasing,  as  was  dreaded,  would 
be  considerably  diminished. 

Mr.  F.  O'CONNOR  having  had  a  good 
deal  of  practical  experience  in  the  criminal 
law,  could  not  allow  this  debate  to  close 
without  making  a  few  observations.  He 
would  vote  for  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill, 
but  would  pause  in  Committee  before 
agreeing  to  abolish  capital  punishment  in 
some  cases  of  murder.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  said,  that  if  there  were 
three,  or  four,  or  five,  or  six,  all  convicted 
at  the  same  assizes  of  apparently  the  same 
crime,  they  were  all  visited  with  different 
punishments.  He  (Mr.  O'Connor)  would 
state,  that  although  no  difforouce  in  the 
degree  of  guilt  was  visible  to  the  hon. 
Member,  it  was  visible  to  the  Judge  and 
juries  who  tried  the  cases.  Formerly, 
when  a  man  was  indicted  for  murder,  the 
jury  had  no  alteniative  but  either  convic- 
tion or  acquittal  of  the  capital  charge;  and 
the  result  of  that  system  was,  that  in 
some  instances  there  was  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining convictions.  That  was  now  obvi- 
ated by  the  power  which  there  existed  of 
convicting  of  the  secondary  offence  of 
manslaughter.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  had  shown,  however,  that  a 
feeling  existed  adverse  to  the  repeal  of  the 
punishment  altogether,  when  he  stated 
that  several  criminals  met  with  great  exe- 
cration when  brought  to  the  scaffold. 
There  was,  he  believed,  no  set  of  men  in 
society  who  entertained  a  greater  degree 
of  horror  and  aversion  to  the  crime  of  pre- 
meditated murder  than  the  working  class- 
es; and  many  of  them  would  be  averse  to 
see  the  extreme  penalty  removed  from  that 
offence.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Coltman,  given  on  the  subject,  seemed  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  extreme  pen- 
alty could  not  be  entirely  removed  from 
cases  of  murder  —  there  would  be  so 
many  inducements  to  the  hardhearted, 
greedy,  cruel,  or  savage  man  to  commit 
murder,  which  could  only  be  restrained  by 
the  fear  of  death.  One  man  could,  if  the 
law  were  altered  with  regard  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  death,  induce  another  to  com- 
mit murder;  for  men  who  could  not  be  su- 
borned under  the  fear  of  the  extreme  pen- 
alty, would  not,  perhaps,  dread  any  other 


kind  of  retribution.  Let  what  would  bd 
said  of  such  men  not  fearing  death,  all 
men  clung  to  life  as  long  as  they  could; 
and  even  the  hardened  culprit  sentenced 
for  murder  hoped  to  the  last  that  he  would 
be  pardoned.  In  legislating  on  this  sub- 
ject, let  the  House  take  care  that  it  did 
not  render  the  lives  of  persons  who  were 
not  murderers  less  secure.  He,  for  one, 
should  be  at  all  times  ready  to  take  his 
share  of  the  unpopularity  which  would  foU 
low  the  expression  of  his  conviction  on  the 
subject;  but  he  did  not  think  that  the 
punishment  could  be  totally  done  away 
with.  He  admitted  the  uncertainty  of  the 
law  as  to  conviction  in  capital  offences.  A 
case  came  to  his  mind,  to  which  he  invited 
the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General,  for  it  would  show 
the  horrors  of  the  profession  to  which  he 
belonged.  He  (Mr.  O'Connor)  was  coun- 
sel for  two  men  at  the  Cork  assizes,  who 
were  tried  for  the  murder  of  two  soldiers. 
Mr.  Freeman  was  counsel  for  two  others 
who  were  tried  for  the  same  offence.  The 
two  men  for  whom  he  appeared  were 
guilty  of  the  crime  —  those  whom  Mr. 
Freeman  defended  were  innocent.  He  ad- 
vised Mr.  Freeman  to  take  a  certain  line 
of  defence.  Mr.  Freeman,  who  was  the 
leading  counsel,  told  him  to  mind  his  own 
business.  **  What  was  the  result  ?  "  (con- 
tinued the  hon.  Gentleman.)  **  I  cross- 
examined  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
and  they  broke  down;  my  clients  were  ac- 
quitted, whilst  those  of  Mr.  Freeman,  the 
really  innocent  men,  were  found  guilty." 
[The  Attorney  General  shook  his  head.] 
The  right  hon.  the  Attorney  General  might 
shake  his  head  as  much  as  he  liked,  but 
the  fact  was  as  he  stated ;  and  it  showed 
how  far  professional  vanity  made  the  ad- 
vocate forget  his  moral  duties — how  it 
rendered  him  dishonest,  and  induced  him 
to  prostitute  himself,  and  confound  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  A 
memorial  was  got  up  to  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant, and.  the  lives  of  the  two  innocent  men 
were  spared.  Allusion  had  been  made  to 
the  secret  mode  of  putting  to  death  per- 
sons convicted  of  capital  offences;  and  he 
was  much  surprised  that  such  a  recom- 
mendation should  come  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright).  To 
that  he  would  never  consent;  and  he  was 
satisfied  that  such  a  practice  would  never 
be  tolerated  in  this  country.  Nobody  had 
a  greater  horror  of  taking  human  life  than 
he  bad;  but  he  thought  there  ought  to  be 
some  difference  made  between  those  who 
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took  away  life  in  a  moment  of  passion 
and  those  who  did  so  premeditatedly  and 
in  cold  hlood,  and  that  tho  terrors  of  the 
law  should  he  reserved  for  the  latter. 

Mr.  bright  had  never  stated  he  was 
in  favour  of  putting  people  to  death  se- 
cretly. On  the  contrary,  he  had  a  perfect 
horror  of  private  executions. 

Mb.  G.  THOMPSON  would  trouhle 
the  House  for  a  short  time  upon  this  suh- 
ject,  which  he  conceived  to  he  of  some  im- 
portance. He  would  say  that  if  he  had 
heard  any  argument  that  evening  which 
could  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of, 
and  the  necessity  for,  the  proposition  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  for  the  abo- 
lition, total  and  immediate,  of  capital  pun- 
ishments, it  was  the  argument  used  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  who  had  just 
resumed  his  seat,  that  two  men  known  to 
have  been  guilty  should  have  been  ac- 
quitted, and  two  men  known  to  have  been 
innocent  should  have  been  convicted,  and 
only  saved  from  execution  by  an  application 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  That 
case  demonstrated  as  strongly  as  any 
which  had  been  quoted  the  necessity  of 
saving  themselves  as  a  Legislature,  and 
their  judges  and  juries,  from  the  awful  pre- 
dicament of  finding  themselves  parties  to  the 
execution  of  the  irrevocable  decree  of  death 
— led  away  by  the  ingenuity  of  counsel,  and 
discovering  when  too  late  that  they  had  in- 
flicted the  last  punishment  on  one  or  more 
human  beings  who  were  guiltless  of  the 
crime  laid  to  their  charge.  The  cessation 
of  crime  and  outrage  in  Ireland,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  measure  passed  during  the 
short  Session  last  year,  had  been  referred 
to,  as  showing  the  wholesome  effects  pro- 
duced by  capital  punishment ;  but  those 
who  used  this  as  an  argument  begged  the 
question,  and  forgot  to  take  into*  account 
the  number  of  persons  who  were  deprived 
of  the  power  of  carrying  arms,  the  greatly 
increased  amount  of  the  police  force,  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  landowners  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extra  expense  thrown  upon 
them  by  the  precautionary  measures.  He 
had  redeived  two  letters  from  most  trust- 
worthy informants  in  Limerick,  assuring 
him  that  the  shocking  spectacle  exhibited 
by  the  execution  at  Clonmel  had  not  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect,  for  a  fearful  num- 
ber of  murders  had  followed.  The  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  justified  the  punishment  of  death 
by  Divine  authority,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  the  magistrate,  in  his  ministerial  ca- 
pacity, was  intrusted  with  authority  to  in- 


flict capital  punishment;  and,  forgetting 
that  if  he  could  make  good  that  argument, 
nothing  more  need  be  said,  went  on  to  use 
the  argument,  that  they  ought  not  to 
abolish  the  punishment  of  death  unless 
they  could  find  secondary  punishments  to 
meet  all  the  necessities  of  the  case.  For 
his  own  part  he  did  not  think  the  necessity 
of  making  provision  for  eight,  ten,  or 
twenty  persons  who  might  be  convicted  of 
murder  in  the  course  of  a  year,  any  very 
formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  abolition. 
One  great  argument  against  capital  pun- 
ishment was,  the  necessary  fallibility  of  all 
human  tribunals.  Unless  they  possessed 
omniscience  and  infallibility  they  had  no 
right  to  take  away  human  life.  Another 
argument  was,  that  when  they  consigned 
a  man  to  the  gibbet,  the  punishment  did 
not  end  with  the  man*s  life,  but  stretched 
into  the  future.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
impenitent  man,  they  inflicted  a  punish- 
ment which  never  came  within  the  scope 
or  design  of  the  law ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
one  who  was  penitent,  they  put  a  man  out 
of  the  world  who  had  every  claim  to  live, 
as  far  as  he  could  do  so  with  safety  and 
security  to  society  at  large.  These  were 
his  reasons  for  voting  in  favour  of  the  Mo- 
tion. He  could  confirm  all  that  had  been 
said  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
as  to  the  growing  interest  which  the  sub- 
ject was  exciting  in  the  country ;  and  al- 
though the  Motion  might  not  be  success- 
ful on  the  present  occasion,  the  time  would 
soon  come  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment would  have  to  discharge  that 
which,  to  him,  he  could  not  but  believe 
would  be  the  pleasurable  duty  of  bringing 
in,  and  carrying  triumphantly  through  the 
House,  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  in  all  cases,  murder  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND  was  un- 
derstood to  say,  that  he  was  induced  to 
rise  solely  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  some 
extraordinary  assertions  which  had  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  With 
reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  who  spoke  last,  it  appeared  to  him 
that,  in  inflicting  punishment  upon  a  cri- 
minal, we  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  consideration  of  what  might  be  his 
eternal  state.  Then,  again,  he  must  deny 
that  men  ought  to  be  gifted  with  infallibi- 
lity before  undertaking  to  pronounce  and 
execute  judgment  on  individuals.  The  ob- 
jection would  apply  equally  to  any  other 
subject  upou  which  men  were  called  to 
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pronounce  an  opinion.  A  conscientious 
man  in  every  circumstance  of  life  ought  to 
form  an  opinion  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledge and  ability.  He  could  do  no  more. 
When  reference  was  made  to  the  san- 
guinary code  which  existed  in  former 
years,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
punishment  of  death  was  attached  to  many 
offences  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  de- 
mands of  merchants  and  traders,  who  were 
continually  pressing  their  representatives 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  afford  them 
protection  for  their  property.  It  was  in 
that  way  the  code  was  formed.  It  was 
difficult  to  understand  whence  all  the  exist- 
ing anxiety  about  the  fate  of  criminals 
atose.  Doubtless  there  was  a  charm  in  an 
hon.  Member  being  able  to  boast,  that  year 
after  year  he  had  stood  forward  as  the  con- 
sistent advocate  of  the  convict.  Perhaps, 
also,  those  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves as  the  advocates  of  freedom  of  trade 
were  desirous  of  emancipating  ill- doers  from 
all  restraints,  and  leaving  them  at  liberty 
to  exercise  their  skill  in  landlord-shooting. 
Such  a  result  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  maudlin  humanity  of  the  present 
day.  It  would  be  remembered  that  Robes- 
pierre, when  young,  was  remarkable  for 
the  tenderness  of  his  heart.  He  left  his 
calling  of  commissary  to  the  Bishop  of 
Arras  because  he  could  not  bear  the  shed- 
ding of  human  blood;  but  every  one  knew 
what  a  proficient  in  that  line  he  afterwards 
became.  Whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
substitute  any  fear  which  would  be  as  effec- 
tual as  the  fear  of  being  hanged,  he  could 
not  undertake  to  determine;  but  his  belief 
was  that  it  was  not  possible.  Those  per- 
sons who  called  upon  the  House  to  take 
example  by  the  French  code,  and  to  im- 
port **  extenuating  circumstances**  into 
our  judicial  system,  surely  could  not  be 
well  read  in  the  trials  of  that  country  at 
no  very  remote  period.  Take  the  case  of 
Madame  Laffarge  who  was  tried  for  poison- 
ing her  husband.  The  lady  pleaded,  as 
one  of  the  circonstances  attenuantes  of  her 
case,  that  her  husband  had  bad  teeth.  The 
French  jury  admitted  the  validity  of  the 
plea,  and  Madame  Laffarge  was  not  exe- 
cuted. The  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
corporal  punishment  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  had  been  referred  to  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  punishment 
of  death ;  and  the  House  had  been  remind- 
ed of  the  saying  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, that  he  hoped  to  live  to  sec  the  day 
when  no  soldier  would  be  flogged,  by  which 
his  Grace  meant  that  he  hoped  to  live  to 


see  the  day  when  no  soldier  would  deserve 
flogging.  Every  military  man  knew  that 
it  was  impossible  to  do  without  flogging. 
One  hon.  Member  had  referred  to  what  he 
called  the  introduction  of  a  theological  ar- 
gument into  the  present  discussion.  It 
was  not  easy  to  understand  how  anything 
which  had  been  said  merited  that  descrip- 
tion. He  never  knew  anybody  who  could 
not  find  a  text  of  Scripture  to  support  any- 
thing he  pleased.  That,  however,  was  not 
theology;  but  this  he  knew,  that  if  there 
was  a  clear  expression  to  be  found  in  the 
world  it  was  in  the  words,  **  Whoso  shed- 
deth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed."  Another  clear  declaration  was, 
that  **  the  civil  governor  shall  not  hold  the 
sword  in  vain."  Now,  certainly  the  civil 
governor  would  hold  the  sword  in  vain  if 
he  were  not  allowed  to  use  it.  These  re- 
ferences to  Scriptural  texts  reminded  him 
of  what  a  Scotch  clergyman  once  said  to 
him;  the  rev.  gentleman  said,  that  if  a 
man  had  not  got  common  sense  it  was  of 
no  use  for  him  to  read  the  Bible,  for  the 
Bible  would  not  give  him  common  sense. 
It  was  said  that  the  proposition  submitted 
to  the  House  was  to  be  only  an  experi- 
ment. Then,  of  course,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  would  not  object  to  have  it 
tried  first  in  his  own  district.  It  would, 
however,  be  only  fair  to  permit  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dumfries  to  share  in  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  the  experiment. 
Let  it  be  proclaimed,  that  in  future  no 
person  should  be  executed  for  murders 
committed  in  Manchester  and  Dumfries; 
and  if  the  plan  should  be  found  to  work 
well  in  practice  in  those  places,  it  might 
be  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  empire. 
The  anti  -  punishment  -  by  -  death  -  agitation 
had  its  origin  in  a  bastard  humanity.  In- 
fluenced by  that,  juries,  instead  of  doing 
their  duty  in  the  fear  of  God  and  man,  and 
confining  themselves  to  the  single  ques- 
tion, '*  Is  this  man  guilty  according  to  the 
evidence?"  turn  themselves  into  judges 
and  a  thousand  other  things,  and  do  not 
keep  their  oaths.  The  fact  is,  that  our 
sympathy  is  always  for  rogues.  He  would 
give  the  House  proof  of  his  assertion  :  the 
labourers  were  not  so  well  fed  as  the  people 
in  the  union  workhouses;  and  the  people 
in  the  union  workhouses  were  not  so  well 
fed  as  the  people  in  gaols;  and  the  people 
in  gaols  were  not  as  well  fed  as  those  of 
them  who  were  condemned  felons. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said  that,  having  had 
considerable  experience  in  civil  and  crimi- 
nal justice,  perhaps  the  House  would  heap 
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with  him  for  a  few  moments  while  he  al- 
luded to  one  or  two  ohserrations  which 
might  throw  light  upon  the  question.  It 
appeared  that  there  was  one  point  on 
which  all  were  agreed,  and  which  was 
taken  as  the  hasis  of  the  argument  on 
hoth  sides — he  meant  the  principle  of  the 
sacredness  of  human  life.  He  thought 
that  any  one  who  had  witnessed  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  criminal  law  in  this 
country,  could  not  hut  see  in  every  de- 
partment of  criminal  justice  the  most 
striking  evidence  of  this  tenderness  for 
human  life — this  extreme  caution — this 
almost  Divine  carefulness  that  not  the 
hair  of  a  man's  head  should  he  injured 
unless  upon  the  clearest  proof  of  his  guilt. 
The  question  had  heen  argued  hy  some 
hon.  Gentleman,  on  the  ground  that  Go- 
vernment had  no  power  to  execute  capital 
punishments.  If  that  were  so,  there  was 
an  end  of  the  question;  hut  how  had  that 
point  heen  maintained  ?  It  was  said  that 
human  tribunals  were  fallible,  and  might 
make  mistakes.  But,  if  that  were  so,  the 
same  argument  would  prevent  human  tri- 
bunals from  dealing  with  liberty  or  with 
property,  and  from  all  the  concerns  of  life. 
Nay,  those  Members  of  the  House  who 
were  Protestants  would  thus  be  precluded 
from  judging  in  matters  that  concerned 
those  eternal  interests;  for  his  own  part, 
lie  thought,  with  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  that  the  power  of 
society  to  take  away  life  rested  upon  the 
Divine  precept,  or  upon  the  parallel  prin- 
ciple, that  all  human  society  was  of  Divine 
appointment.  But,  admitting  this,  there 
was  still  the  important  question  remaining 
— and  it  was  a  very  important  question — 
under  what  circumstances  might  human 
life  be  taken  away?  His  own  tendency 
had  ever  been  to  reduce  the  power  of  tak- 
ing away  life  to  the  utmost  possible  limit. 
Without  pretending  to  have  any  stereo- 
typed opinions  on  the  subject,  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  murder  was 
the  only  crime  for  which  himian  life  should 
be  taken  away.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  had  argued  against  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  in  any  case;  because,  he 
said,  the  fear  of  inflicting  that  punishment 
deterred  juries  from  finding  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  But  he  thought  this  argument 
only  went  to  show  that  this  was  the  high- 
est sentence  known  to  the  law — that  it 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  inflicted;  and,  for 
himself,  he  was  satisfied  that  in  no  case 
ought  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  unless 
the  evidence  was  such  as  to  leave  the  case 


free  of  all  doubt.  He  remembered  being 
engaged  in  an  argument  one  morning 
with  some  of  his  brethren  at  the  bar, 
when  ho  maintained,  perhaps  somewhat 
rashly,  that  an  innocent  man  was  never 
convicted.  That  very  day  he  was  called 
upon  to  defend  a  man  for  the  crime  of 
murder,  but  which  the  prosecutor  put  as 
a  case  of  manslaughter ;  and  in  that  case 
the  innocent  man  was  convicted,  while  tho 
guilty  escaped.  At  the  same  time,  as  ho 
had  said  before,  if  simple  error  was  to  be 
allowed  as  an  argument  against  punish- 
ment, there  would  be  an  end  to  human 
tribunals.  It  was  his  intention  to  oppose 
the  Motion. 

Mb.  BROTHERTON  wished  to  enter 
his  protest  against  this  question  being 
argued  merely  on  the  ground  of  expedi- 
ency. The  hon.  Member  who  spoke  last 
said,  that  the  Government  of  the  coimtry 
had  power  over  the  life  of  man.  He  (Mr. 
Brotherton)  should  admit  that  they  had 
the  power,  but  he  disputed  their  right  to 
take  the  life  of  man.  He  who  alone  gave 
life  had  a  right  to  take  it  away — man  had 
no  right  to  destroy  his  own  life,  and  there- 
fore, in  entering  into  civil  society,  he  could 
not  delegate  to  another  a  right  he  did  not 
himself  possess.  There  was  a  sentiment 
and  feeling  in  the  mind  of  man  superior  to 
the  written  law  which  says,  **  Thou  shalt 
not  kiU.*'  Tho  hon.  Member  for  Surrey 
had  quoted  the  passage,  "  He  that  shed- 
deth  man*s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed;**  but  he  (Mr.  Brotherton)  con- 
tended, that  that  was  no  more  a  precept 
than  the  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  when 
he  warned  his  followers,  saying,  **  He  that 
taketh  the  sword  will  perish  by  the  sword,*' 
in  the  way  of  retributive  justice.  The 
aim  of  all  punishment  should  be  the  pre- 
vention of  crime;  and  if  we  wished  to 
cherish  the  principle  of  the  sacredness  of 
human  life  in  others,  the  best  way  was  to 
respect  it  ourselves.  Believing  that  capital 
punishments  were  not  sanctioned  either  by 
the  divine  law,  the  spirit  of  humanity,  or 
sound  policy,  he  should  support  the  Motion 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dum- 
fries. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  that  upon  this  ques- 
tion he  had  no  morbid  feeling  like  that 
which  had  been  alluded  to  by  previous 
speakers  ;  if  any  man  should  attack  his 
person  or  his  House,  he  should  make  no 
scruple  of  killing  him;  but  that  was  a  very 
different  question  to  hanging  a  man  in  cold 
blood.  The  hon.  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  would  prefer  that  an  inno- 
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cent  person  should  suffer  sooner  than  a 
guilty  one  should  escape.  Now,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  were  hctter  one  thousand 
guilty  persons  should  escape,  than  that 
one  innocent  man  should  he  punished.  It 
was  not  so  great  a  punishment  to  hang  a 
man  as  to  transport  him;  he  himself  would 
sooner  be  hung  than  transported.  What 
was  life  worth  if  it  was  rendered  miserable 
for  ever  ?  They  did  not  benefit  society  by 
hanging  a  man — they  only  encouraged 
crime  by  making  the  punishment  familiar 
to  the  eyes  of  men ;  hut  let  them  remember, 
that  when  they  once  hanged  a  man,  they 
could  not  unhang  him.  He  himself  had 
been  once  tried  criminally  for  a  crime  of 
which  he  was  perfectly  innocent — as  inno- 
cent as  any  man  among  them;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  charge  of  the  Judge,  who 
summed  up  decidedly  in  his  favour,  he 
should  most  probably  have  been  convicted. 
He  would  support  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dumfries. 

Mb.  EWART  replied. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  66  ;  Noes 
122:  Majority  56. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adair,  H.  E. 

Aglionby,  II.  A. 

Alcock,  T. 

Barnard,  E.  G. 

Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 

Bowring,  Dr. 

Bright,  J. 

Brotherton,  J. 

Callaghan,  D. 

.Clay,  J. 

Cobbold,  J.  C. 

Cobden,  R. 

Cowan,  C. 

Crawford,  W.  S. 

D'Eyncourt,  rt.  hon.  C. 

Divett,  E. 

Duff,  G.  S. 

Duncan,  G. 
^  Pagan,  W. 

Fagan,  J. 

Fox,  W.  J. 

Greene,  J. 

Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 

Hail,  Sir  B. 

Ileadlam,  T.  E. 

Henry,  A. 

Heywood,  J. 

Hindley,  C. 

Hodges,  T.  T. 

Hume,  J. 

Hutt,  W. 

Jackson,  W. 

Keating,  R. 
•  Kershaw,  J. 


King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lushington,  C. 
Meagher,  T. 
Masterman,  J. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
O'Brien,  T. 
O'Connor,  F. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Power,  Dr. 
Power,  N. 
Raphael,  A. 
•Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Salwey;  Col. 
Scholefleld,  W. 
Sidney,  Aid. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thomely.  T. 
Turner.  E. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Ewart,  W. 
Nugent,  Lord 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 


Adderley,  C.  B. 
Anson,  hon  Col. 


Anstey,  T.  C. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Arundel    and     Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bagge,  W. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
BUckaU,  S.  W. 
BUckstone,  W.  S. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brockman,  £.  D. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Clive,  H.  B. 
Coke,  hon.  E.  K. 
Cc/lebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Conolly,  Col. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Deering,  J. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  G. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Edwards,  H. 
Evans,  W. 
Farrer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hon.W.E. 
Goring,  C. 
Greene,  T. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Haggitt,  F.  R. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Ileathcote,  Sir  W. 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
HUdyard,  R.  C. 
Ilildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hope,  A. 

Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Humphery,  Aid. 

Leave  refused. 


Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Keogh,  W. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,J.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
M'Naghten,  Sir  E. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Maitland,  T. 
Marshall,  W. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morpeth,  Visot* 
Morris,  D. 
Napier,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
O'Brien,  J.  S. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Palmer,  R. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pigot,  Sir  R. 
Pinney,  W. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Romilly,  J. 
Rushout,  Capt. 
Sandars,  G. 
Seymer,  Lord 
Sheil,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Somerville,  rt.hn.  SirW. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  J. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Verney,  Sir  H. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Walter,  J. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 

TELLERS. 

Tufnell,  H. 
mil.  Lord  M. 


PUBLIC  DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr.  HUME  moved— 

*'  An  Address  to  Her  Majesty,  that  She  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  in  all  appoint- 
ments to  office,  in  every  department  of  the  State, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  appointments  be 
made  subject  to  a  reduction  of  salary  and  allow- 
ances, and  even  to  the  abolition  of  offices,  if  such 
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be  deemed  necessary,  after  a  careful  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  flnances  of  the  country,  in  order 
that  in  cases  where  such  reduction  of  salary  or 
emoluments,  or  such  abolition  of  office,  be  made, 
no  claims  for  compensation  be  founded  thereon." 

He  was  anxious  the  public  should  have  the 
full  benefit  of  any  reduction  which  might 
be  made  in  the  public  establishments. 
Hanj  instances  occurred  in  which  the  pos- 
session of  appointments  for  a  day  or  a  week 
had  given  persons  vested  rights,  as  they 
were  called,  to  receive  large  sums  of  money 
from  the  public  without  rendering  any  ser- 
vice for  it  whatever.  For  example,  a  master 
in  Chancery  had  been  appointed  a  few 
days  ago,  though  it  was  known  that  a  Com- 
mittee was  about  to  report  their  decision 
that  five  of  the  ten  masters  should  be  re- 
moved, and  their  offices  abolished.  The 
master  so  appointed  would,  nevertheless, 
have  a  claim  for  compensation  of  1,000^. 
or  1,5002.  a  year;  and  that  appeared  to 
him  a  very  absurd  and  preposterous  thing. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER had  not  heard  of  the  probable  re- 
port to  which  the  hon.  Member  referred. 
He  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  present 
an  address  to  the  Crown  on  the  subject ; 
for  though  not  disposed  to  disagree  with 
the  object  the  hon.  Member  had  in  view, 
he  did  not  thmk  it  would  be  quite  proper 
to  carry  it  out  in  the  form  suggested. 
For  his  own  part  he  had  taken  care,  while 
an  inquiry  was  pending  into  the  offices  in 
the  Treasury,  that  any  appointments  should 
be  filled  temporarily,  or  that  the  persons 
appointed  should  distinctly  understand,  in 
case  the  abolition  of  their  office  or  reduction 
in  their  salaries  were  recommended,  that 
they  should  be  subject  to  such  a  decision. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  he  would  not  press 
his  Motion  if  he  had  a  similar  assurance 
from  the  Ministers  in  general ;  but  other- 
wise he  would  persist  in  it. 

Sir  G.  .  GREY  thought  the  assurance 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  would  satisfy  his  hon. 
Friend.  It  was  quite  right,  while  inquiry 
was  going  on  in  any  department,  to  adopt 
the  rule  of  his  right  hon.  Friend;  but  it 
certainly  would  not  be  just  to  address  the 
House  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  persons 
who  held  office  under  it  of  compensation  for 
their  services.  Persons  of  rank  and  educa- 
tion, looking  to  the  security  offered  by  Go- 
vernment situations,  accepted  salaries  which 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  likely  to  con- 
sider sufficient. 

Dr.  bo  wring  suggested  that  inquiries 
into  aU  matters  connected  with  the  sala- 


ries of  public  officers  should  be  conducted 
by  Parliamentary  Committees.  Upwards 
of  6,000,000^  per  annum  was  set  apart  by 
Ministers,  over  which  Parliament  had  no 
control. 

•,  Mr.  HUME,  in  order  to  give  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  John  Russell),  who  was  not 
then  present,  an  opportunity  of  stating  his 
views  on  the  subject,  begged  to  postpone 
his  Motion  to  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  TRELAWNY  observed,  that  if  the 
hon.  Member  proposed  to  take  away  from 
public  officers  the  certainty  of  remunera- 
tion, he  must  be  prepared  to  increase  their 
salaries. 

Mr.  COBDEN  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  conduct  of  Government  on  this 
question,  put  forward  by  his  hon.  Friend, 
would  be  in  some  measure  a  test  of  the 
sincerity  of  those  expressions  which  they 
had  dropped  from  time  to  time,  and  would 
show  if  it  were  their  serious  intention  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  country  with  re« 
spect  to  the  retrenchment  of  our  expendi- 
ture. He  (Mr.  Cobden)  thought  the  Mo- 
tion of  his  hon.  Friend  was  a  very  impor- 
tant one.  They  all  must  know  that  there 
was  a  general  concentration  of  public  opin- 
ion on  the  subject  of  the  enormous  expen- 
diture of  the  country,  which  it  was  admit- 
ted was  rapidly  growing  up.  They  were 
charged  with  having  been  inattentive  to 
the  matter;  and  some  hon.  Gentlemen  in 
that  House  were  blamed  for  having  neg- 
lected their  duty  altogether  on  the  sub- 
ject of  that  expenditure.  Their  taxation 
was  increasing,  and  the  House  had  not  at- 
tended to  its  duty  as  the  guardian  of  the 
public  purse.  He  (Mr.  Cobden)  was  will- 
ing to  share  the  blame  so  far  as  it  was  at- 
tributable to  him;  but  he  would  say,  that 
since  he  had  been  in  that  House  his  at- 
tention had  been  given  to  the  removal  of 
one  description  of  taxation  which  he  con- 
sidered of  the  worst  kind.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing  one  thing  at  a  time;  but  in 
future  he  should  not  neglect  his  duty  on 
matters  connected  with  the  expenditure  of 
the  country.  The  first  thing  was  to  get 
an  assurance  from  the  Government,  that 
pending  the  inquiry  now  going  on,  if  any 
appointment  were  made,  it  should  be  made 
subject  to  any  diminution  or  abolition  that 
should  be  recommended  by  the  Committee; 
unless  his  hon.  Friend  got  that  assurance, 
or  the  terms  of  his  Motion  were  complied 
with,  he  trusted  he  would  again  bring  on 
his  Motion,  when  the  matter  could  be  more 
fully  discussed,  and  the  attention  of  the 
country  drawn  to  it. 
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Mr.  STAFFORD  remarked,  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire had  said,  that  during  his  time  in  the 
House  his  efforts  had  been  entirely  devoted 
to  the  repeal  of  one  system  of  taxation, 
which  he  thought  to  be  most  unjust ;  and 
he  had  only  to  say,  that  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's success  in  the  measure  he  now  con- 
templated were  equal  only  to  his  success 
in  the  other,  he  would  not  have  to  congra- 
tulate himself. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERB  said,  that,  al- 
though there  might  be  some  objection  to 
the  form  of  the  Motion,  yet  he  could  offer 
no  objection  to  the  general  principle  of  it. 
He  agreed  with  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  it  would 
be  most  improper,  pending  this  inquiry, 
to  make  any  appointments  that  would  ob- 
struct any  well-founded  scheme  of  economy 
etbahating  from  the  Committee.  At  the 
same  time  he  could  conceive  the  case  of  an 
office  becoming  vacant  which  it  would  be 
most  improper  to  offer  to  any  person  under 
the  stipulation  suggested. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  observed, 
that  it  might  be  satisfactory  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Montrose  to 
know  that  when,  in  the  year  1831,  very 
large  reductions  had  been  made  in  the 
Salaries  of  many  of  the  Ministers  abroad, 
and  almost  all  of  the  Consuls,  it  was  not 
considered  that  because  they  had  been  ap- 
pointed at  the  former  salaries  they  should 
not  suffer  the  reduction  that  it  was  thought 
proper  to  apply. 

Mb.  AGLIONBY  conceived  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  would  be  wil- 
ling to  withdraw  his  Motion  if  he  was  as- 
sured that  Her  Majesty's  Government  in- 
tended to  give  effect  to  the  general  princi- 
ples announced  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
But  the  hon.  Member  doubted  whether 
that  opinion  were  responded  to  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

HARWICH  ELECTION. 
Mr.  BAGGE  moved— 

"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown,  to  make  out  a  New  Writ  for 
the  electing  of  a  Burgess  to  serve  in  this  present 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Harwich,  in  the 
room  of  John  Attwood,  Esq.,  whose  Election  has 
been  determined  to  be  void." 

Mb.  BLACKSTONE  thought  the  House 
should  pause  before  they  consented  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  He  would 
remind  them  that  with  regard  to  Harwich 


the  grossest  cases  of  bribery  had  been 
proved  that  ever  came  before  Parliament. 
It  appeared  from  the  report  of  a  Commit- 
tee which,  on  a  former  occasion,  had  in- 
quired into  the  subject,  that  a  smn  of 
6,300?.  had  been  then  expended  by  Mr. 
Attwood  at  an  election  for  the  borough,  a 
large  portion  of  which  was  expended  in  di- 
rect bribery,  and  that  amongst  thirty-three 
persons  a  sum  of  about  3,000?.  was  ex- 
pended in  direct  bribes.  It  appeared  that 
the  costs  of  Sir  D.  Le  Marchant  amounted 
to  1,500?.,  and  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Bag- 
shaw  to  500?.  He  wished  to  put  the 
House  in  possession  of  some  portion  of  the 
evidence  given  before  that  Committee.  It 
might  be  urged  that  the  evidence  was  not 
taken  on  oath ;  but  when  he  mentioned  the 
name  of  Mr.  Bagshaw,  he  was  sure  his 
testimony  would  be  received.  He  was 
asked  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee— 

"  Have  you  a  mercantile  establishment  at 
Harwich  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  a  shipbuilder.  What  num- 
ber of  voters  are  in  your  establishment  ? — About 
a  dozen.  Are  you  directly  or  indirectly  cognizant 
of  any  bribery  being  practised  ? — I  have  since  the 
election  heard  there  was  bribery;  but  I  was  not 
aware  of  it  at  the  time.  Do  you,  of  your  own 
knowledge,  know  that  a  large  number  of  the  Har- 
wich constituency  received  bribes  ? — Yes,  I  think 
a  great  majority — I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  saw  the 
money  paid  at  the  time;  but  I  think  I  could 
induce  any  Committee  to  believe  that  they  were 
bribed." 

He  had  said  Sir  D.  Le  Marchant  had  paid 
a  smaller  sum  than  Mr.  Attwood;  but  the 
reason  of  that  might  be  explained  by  the 
answer  to  the  next  question  put  to  Mr. 
Bagshaw : — 

"  Has  Sir  D.  Le  Marchant  obtained  any  Govern- 
ment clcrksliips,  Ac.  ?— I  should  think  that  about 
twenty  or  thirty  were  procured  within  the  last 
five  years,  but  not  exactly  through  Sir  D.  Le 
Marchant." 

Perhaps  it  would  be  amusing  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  know  that  there  were  more  per- 
sons in  Harwich  enjoying  Government  situ- 
ations at  present  than  were  on  the  poll. 
Now,  when  that  borough  had  gone  through 
another  ordeal — when  Mr.  Attwood  was 
now  unseated,  and  when  bribery  had  been 
proved,  he  did  not  think  the  House  should 
issue  a  writ  before  they  made  some  further 
inquiries  respecting  it.  He  was  not  pre- 
judging the  question;  but  he  would  move 
as  an  Amendment  to  the  Motion  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  West  Norfolk, 
that  the  Speaker  do  not  make  out  his  war- 
rant before  Monday,  the  10th  of  April; 
and  he  should  also  move,  that  the  minutes 
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of  oTidenoe  taken  before  the  Election  Com- 
mittee should  be  laid  on  the  tablo. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  thought  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  so  reasonable, 
ihat  the  House  could  not  object  to  it.  He 
wished  some  plan  could  be  devised  for  the 
prevention  of  bribery  and  corruption. 

Sm  G.  GREY  thought  the  hon.  Member 
for  West  Norfolk  was  rather  premature  in 
moving  the  issue  of  the  writ.  He  was  not 
aware  that  the  Committee  had  made  any 
special  report,  as  in  other  cases.  But 
until  the  report  should  have  been  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House,  he  thought  the 
writ  ought  not  to  be  moved  for.  At  the 
same  time,  he  thought  the  Amendment 
ought  not  to  be  put  in  the  form  in  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wallmgford  had 
moved  it.  If  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Norfolk  persisted  in  his  Motion,  the  Amend- 
ment properly  to  be  moved  to  it  would  be, 
that  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Commit- 
tee should  be  brought  up;  and  then  would 
follow  a  Motion  for  printing  that  evidence. 
And  there  should  be  an  understanding  that 
until  it  were  printed,  the  new  writ  should 
not  bo  movea  for.  But  he  recommended 
the  hon.  Member  for  West  Norfolk  to 
withdraw  his  Motion  for  the  present. 

Mb.  AGLIONBY  did  not  know  what 
electioneering  tactics  might  be  at  work; 
but  he  could  not  help  feeling  some  misgiv- 
ings when  he  found  an  attack  upon  bribery 
and  corruption  coming  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wallingford's  side  of  the  House — 
a  side  which  had  never  Vben  remarkable 
for  opposing  corruption.  He  could  not 
help  having  some  doubts  when  he  saw  a 
book  relating  to  past  transactions,  and  one 
which  had  been  before  the  House  for  some 
considerable  time  brought  forward  upon 
that  occasion,  and  not  before.  He  had 
sent  for  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
which  would  shortly  be  printed,  and  in  the 
hands  of  all  hon.  Members,  and  he  found 
not  a  word  in  it  about  the  wholesale  bri- 
bery of  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
spoRen.  There  was  one  single  case  of 
money  given  to  influence  a  vote;  and  there 
were  two  cases  mentioned  in  which  money 
had  been  given;  but  the  Committee  could 
not  say  that  these  sums  had  been  given  to 
influence  the  votes  of  the  parties.  How- 
ever, if  they  took  the  outside,  there  were 
only  three  cases  of  bribery  reported  out  of 
a  constituency  of  180.  Where,  then,  was 
the  case  made  out  for  disfranchising  the 
borough  ?  On  the  subject  of  treating,  the 
Committee  made  a  most  milk-and-water 
teport: — 


"  It  was  proved  to  your  Committee  that  there 
was  treating  practised  to  some  extent ;  but  there 
was  no  proof  given  of  by  whom  the  treating  was 
committed." 

If  they  were  to  disfranchise  upon  such  a 
report  as  that,  they  would  be  hanging  the 
borough  imder  false  pretences. 

Motion  and  Amendment  withdrawn. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Twelve  o'clock. 
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MiNUTM.]  Niw  Writ.— For  Kinsale)  v.  R.  S.  GuitieH« 
Etq.*  void  Election. 

Pktitionb  Prbsbmtxd.  By  Mr.  Hindley,  flrom  Bodmin, 
against  the  Election  Reoognlances  Bill.— By  Sir  H. 
Ferguson  Davie,  from  North  Berwick,  for  a  RemoTal  of 
Fictitious  Votes  from  the  Register  of  Scotland.— By  Mr. 
CardwelU  from  Monmouth,  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Relief  Bill.— By  Mr.  Rice,  from  Dover,  and  other 
Hon.  Members,  flpom  several  Places,  fbr  a  Repeal  of  the 
Duty  on  Attorneys*  Certificates.— By  Mr.  Cardwell,  from 
Liverpool,  In  favour  of  the  Exemption  of  Small  Tene- 
ments ftrom  Rating  Bill.— By  several  Hon.  Members, 
from  various  Places,  against  a  Continuance  of  the  Pro- 
perty Tax.— By  Mr.  Wakley,  from  the  Parish  of  St 
Mary,  Islington,  against  the  Erection  of  a  London  Fever 
Hospital. — By  Mr.  Cobbold,  flpom  Ipswich,  against  a 
Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws.— By  Mr.  Vernon  Smith, 
from  Northampton,  against  the  Public  Health  BilL— By 
Mr.  Cobbold,  fh>m  the  Union  of  Bury  St  Edmund's  and 
Tingoe,  and  by  Mr.  Wakley,  from  WolverhamptoOi 
for  an  Alteration  of  the  Public  Health  BilL— By  Mr.  Cob- 
bold. ttom  Ipswich,  for  Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of 
Death. 

THE  BOROUGH  OF  HARWICH. 

Mr.  FOLEY  moved— 

"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  make  out  a  New  Writ  for 
the  electing  of  a  Burgess  to  servo  in  this  present 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Harwich,  in  the 
room  of  John  Attwood,  Esq.,  whose  Election  has 
been  determined  to  be  Toid." 

Mr.  BLACKSTONE  admitted  that  it 
was  the  privilege  of  any  hon.  Member  to 
move  the  issue  of  a  new  writ,  and  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  West  Norfolk  was 
quite  right  in  moving  it  on  the  preceding 
night.  He  was  aware  of  his  hon.  Friends^ 
intention,  and  he  had  told  them  that  he 
intended  to  move  the  Amendment  which  he 
had  moved  upon  it.  But  as  he  had  been 
markedly  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Cockermouth  (Mr. 
Aglionby)  as  one  belonging  to  that  side  of 
the  House  which  had  never  been  remark- 
able for  opposing  bribery  or  exposing  cor- 
ruption, he  begged  to  say  that  for  the  long 
period  of  "fifteen  years  during  which  he  had 
occupied  a  seat  in  that  House  he  had  uni- 
formly voted  on  every  question  of  bribery 
and  comiptiou  which  had  been  raised,  and 
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his  vote  bad  always  been  recorded  in  favour 
of  the  exposition  and  suppression  of  every 
sort  of  corruption.  He  might  not  have 
gone  so  far,  or  made  himself  so  conspicu- 
ous as  other  hon.  Gentlemen,  but  he  had 
followed  a  moderate  and  steady  course. 
As  to  the  report  upon  the  former  election, 
presented  by  Mr.  Roebuck's  Committee,  to 
the  reading  of  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cockermouth  had  been  so  much  opposed, 
he  (Mr.  Blackstone)  found,  on  looking  into 
Hansard,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
upon  that  occasion  (in  1842)  spoken  more 
severely  than  he  (Mr.  Blackstone)  had 
done  on  Tuesday  night  against  that  system 
of  bribery  which  the  Committee  had  dis- 
closed. But  his  sole  object  on  the  present 
occasion  was  to  have  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Select  Committee,  which  had 
reported  on  Tuesday,  laid  before  the 
House,  before  the  issue  of  a  new  writ.  He 
had  a  right,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
call  attention  to  the  former  report.  He 
was  told,  indeed,  that  bad  as  the  case  was, 
it  had  been  agreed  to  hush  it  up.  But  he 
found  that  a  division  had  been  taken  on 
the  question  that  the  issue  of  the  writ 
should  be  suspended,  and  forty-seven  Mem- 
bers had  voted  for  the  Motion.  The  only 
result,  however,  had  been  that  the  Mem- 
bers were  saved  from  the  penal  conse- 
quences, but  the  borough  was  not  thereby 
protected  from  responsibility.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Cockermouth  had  read  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  preceding 
night,  and  found  that  at  the  late  election 
there  were  only  three  cases  of  bribery 
made  out,  out  of  a  constituency  of  180. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Gentleman  who  was  unseated  by  that  re- 
po]*t  was  Mr.  Attwood,  the  same  who  had 
been  unseated  on  the  former  occasion  for 
bribery,  when  it  was  proved  that  more 
persons  had  received  bribes  than  there 
were  voters  on  the  register.  Those  matters 
should  be  taken  together.  He  should 
therefore  move  as  an  Amendment — 

"  That  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Proceedings 
taken  before  the  House  at  Election  Committees 
be  laid  before  the  House,  and  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  not  issue  his  warrant  for  a  New  Writ  until  the 
said  evidence  shall  have  been  printed  and  laid 
before  the  House." 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  as  al- 
lusion had  been  made  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  what  had  fallen  from  him  on  the 
preceding  night,  he  would  take  that  op- 
portunity of  explaining  an  expression  which 
he  feared  had  been  misunderstood.  He 
was  far  from  meanmg  to  say  that  the  hon. 


Member  for  West  Norfolk  had  acted  in  an 
unparliamentary  manner  in  moving  the 
issue  of  the  new  writ  last  night.  The 
Speaker  had  clearly  declared  the  right  of 
any  hon.  Gentleman  to  move  it  whenever 
he  pleased.  But  after  the  objections  that 
were  taken  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Wal- 
lingford,  he  thought  the  debate  ought  not 
to  be  taken  at  that  hour,  it  being  then 
nearly  one  o'clock,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  only  nght  to  suspend  the  issue  of  the 
writ  until  the  evidence  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  hon.  Members.  As  to  the  report 
of  what  was  called  Mr.  Roebuck's  Com- 
mittee, in  1842,  there  was  at  that  time  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  to  indemnify  the 
parties  giving  evidence,  with  an  arrange- 
ment that  no  Motion  respecting  disfran- 
chisement was  to  take  place.  But  if  any 
Motion  were  to  be  founded  upon  that  re- 
port, it  certainly  ought  to  have  been 
between  1842  and  the  close  of  the  last 
Parliament — certainly  before  1848.  The 
Motion  of  disfranchisement  of  the  borough 
upon  that  evidence  should  have  been  made 
before  new  writs  were  allowed  to  issue.  If 
it  were  now  to  be  made,  it  would  affect  the 
undisputed  scat  of  his  hon.  Friend  near 
him  (Mr.  Bagshawe).  In  the  case  of  the 
borough  of  Lancaster,  a  new  writ  had 
been  issued;  and  was  it  right  that  a  dif- 
ferent course  should  be  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  Harwich,  under  circumstances  not 
of  a  more  aggravated  character  ?  He  trust- 
ed, therefore,  that  the  House  would  support 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  was  surprised  at 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
which  seemed  to  him  to  be  intended  to 
cover  the  abuses  which  took  place  at  elec- 
tions. In  the  last  Parliament  a  Motion 
was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Roebuck  on 
the  subject  of  the  bribery  which  took  place 
in  boroughs  generally.  Mr.  Roebuck  hav- 
ing in  the  most  fearless  and  manly  way 
declared  in  the  House  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  prove  bribery,  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  electors,  but  of  persons  having 
seats  in  that  House;  and  having  made 
charges  implicating  five  boroughs,  though 
he  might  easily  have  extended  the  list  to 
fifty  boroughs,  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
Government  to  agree  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee.  That  Committee  sat, 
with  the  understanding  that  no  penalties 
should  attach  to  any  individuals  on  account 
of  transactions  which  occurred  up  to  that 
period;  this  aiTangement  being  considered 
necessary  in  order  that  the  Committee 
might  be  the  better  able  to  obtain  evi- 
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dence.  Before  that  Committee  the  most 
wholesale  hriherj  was  proved  to  have 
taken  place  at  Harwich;  and  after  what 
the  House  knew  of  the  scandalous  trans- 
actions there  at  former  elections,  and 
which  were  now  repeated,  because  the 
parties  escaped  with  impunity  at  the  last 
time,  was  it  right  that  such  haste  should 
now  be  shown  in  issuing  a  new  writ  ?  He 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  was 
there  any  report  of  bribery  having  taken 
place  at  Lancaster  at  the  former  election  ? 
and  if  not,  there  could  be  no  similarity  be- 
tween the  two  places.  He  understood 
that  the  House  had  agreed  last  night  to 
wait  for  the  report  of  the  evidence.  From 
the  number  of  individuals  who  had  been 
removed  on  account  of  bribery,  he  believed 
the  character  of  the  House  could  not  be 
supported  unless  a  Committee  were  ap- 
pointed to  go  into  all  these  cases  under  the 
Act  of  Lord  John  Kussell.  It  was  said 
that  the  Committees  shut  out  evidence  of 
general  bribery,  except  as  far  as  was  ne- 
cessary to  support  the  charge  against  the 
sitting  Member.  If  that  were  so,  and  if 
the  proceedings  of  Committees  were  in- 
tended to  unseat  Members,  but  to  screen 
the  boroughs,  he  thought  they  ought  to 
suspend  their  decision  until  they  had  the 
eyidence  before  them,  in  order  to  see  whe- 
ther that  course  had  not  been  pursued  in 
the  present  case.  He  had  heard  imputa- 
tions against  Lyme  Regis,  and  other  places 
also,  but  for  the  present  he  did  not  wish  to 
mention  names.  If  there  were  no  other 
reason  than  the  very  limited  number  of  the 
constituency  of  Harwich,  he  thought  that 
it  ought  to  be  disfranchised.  The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  him- 
self admitted  that  he  thought  300  electors 
the  lowest  number  that  a  place  should  have 
to  entitle  it  to  return  a  representative. 
But,  independent  of  that  consideration, 
they  had  proof  of  gross  and  systematic 
bribery;  and  it  had  been  even  said,  that  on 
a  former  occasion  five  members  of  an  elec- 
tion committee  for  Harwich  had  been 
bribed  with  1,000^.  each.  The  time  was 
come  when  such  scandalous  means  for  se- 
curing seats  in  that  House  should  be  put 
an  end  to. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM:  If  I  might 
offer  a  suggestion,  I  would  propose  a  course 
which  wiU  t«nd  to  the  convenience  of  the 
House  on  the  present  occasion,  and  insure 
that  deliberation  which  is  due  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  now  brought  under 
our  consideration.  On  reading  the  Votes 
of  the  House  which  were  circulated  this 
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morning,  I  observed  that  at,  I  believe,  one 
o'clock,  a  writ  was  moved  for  the  borough 
of  Harwich — ^that  some  discussion  ensued, 
and  an  Amendment  was  moved — and  that 
the  Motion  proposed  was  with  the  leave  of 
the  House,  withdrawn,  on  the  understand- 
ing, as  I  thought,  that  the  minutes  of 
evidence  were  to  be  printed.  I  admit 
most  distinctly  that  it  is  the  privilege  of 
any  Member  of  the  House,  at  any  time 
and  without  notice,  to  move  for  a  new  writ; 
but  certainly  I  was  never  more  surprised 
than  to  find  that  a  Motion  of  this  kind  should 
be  so  suddenly  proposed  to  the  House  at 
that  hour  of  the  morning,  after  what  had 
taken  place.  I  am  extremely  happy  that 
my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bute  (Mr.  Stuart  Wortley)  was 
chairman  of  that  Committee,  because  in 
ascertaining  what  evidence  ought  to  be 
disclosed,  and  what  kept  back,  we  could 
find  no  chairman  more  competent  to  form 
an  opinion;  and  if  he  were  in  his  place  ho 
would  have  been  most  able  to  inform  the 
House  of  what  had  taken  place.  If  my 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  known 
that  the  question  would  come  on  to-day,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  been  in  his  place; 
but  we  all  came  down  to-day  under  the 
expectation  that  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Midhurst  (Mr. 
Walpole)  would  have  been  allowed  to  bring 
in  his  Bill  on  a  subject  affecting  six  seats 
in  this  House.  We  were  all  prepared  to 
consider  that  question,  whereas  this  other 
question  affecting  only  one  seat  we  were  not 
prepared  for.  The  hon.  Member  for  West 
Surrey,  and  the  other  Members  of  the 
Committee,  are  also  absent,  not  expecting 
that  this  discussion  would  come  on  to-day. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  that 
the  better  course  would  be  to  adjourn  the 
question.  I  think  that  it  would  be  highly 
convenient  to  adjourn  it  even  until  to-mor- 
row, when  we  would  be  better  prepared  to 
discuss  it;  but  should  the  question  now 
proceed,  I  must  say,  after  what  occurred 
in  a  former  Parliament,  that  this  case  of 
Harwich  is,  in  my  mind,  a  case  requiring 
careful  scrutiny.  I  believe  it  to  be  nume- 
rically one  of  the  smallest  boroughs  in 
England,  returning  two  Members  to  Parli- 
ament. I  remember  that  in  the  case  of 
Stafford  the  writ  was  held  over  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  for  a  great  part  of  the  Ses- 
sion, and  the  same  course  was  also  follow- 
ed with  regard  to  other  places.  There- 
fore, if  the  Motion  to  issue  the  writ  forth- 
with be  now  persevered  in,  I  most  cer- 
tainly shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  vote  against 
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it.     I  stronglj  adyise  that  the  question  be 
ftdjoumed. 

Sk  GEORGE  GREY:  If  the  under- 
standing that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
alludes  to  had  really  been  the  understand- 
ing in  the  House  last  night,  I  certainly 
should  not  hare  supported  the  issue  of  the 
writ;  but  I  need  not  remark  that  the  Votes 
only  give  the  result  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  House,  and  not  the  discussions  upon 
Ihem.  In  order  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
might  not  be  misled,  I  said  that  I  wished 
the  House  should  be  in  possession  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  printed  this  mor- 
ning, and  that  if  the  report  did  not  contain 
any  special  recommendation  —  if  it  were 
not  a  special  report,  but  in  the  usual  form 
— I  should  be  prepared  to  support  the 
issue  of  the  writ.  But  I  said  that  if,  on 
the  contrary,  a  charge  of  general  bribery 
woe  contained  in  Uie  report,  with  a  re- 
eommendation  that  the  House  should  inter- 
pose its  authority,  then  I  could  not  consent 
to  die  writ  being  issued. 

Major  BERESFORD  said,  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  had,  during  his  ab- 
sence, stated  that  at  the  former  election 
for  Harwich  a  very  considerable  sum  had 
been  paid  to  the  committee,  he  begged  to 
give  the  charge  a  most  unequiyocal  and 
decided  denial.  It  was  quite  new  to  him 
that  there  had  been  a  recognised  conmiit- 
tee  of  his  opponent's  appointed  at  that 
time;  and  how  he  could  have  bribed  a  com- 
mittee that  never  existed  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  understand. 

Ma.  ELLIOT  said,  that  as  a  Member 
of  tiie  Committee,  he  felt  called  upon  to 
make  a  few  observations.  He  had  not 
been  aware  that  it  was  intended  to  move 
for  the  issue  of  the  writ  that  morning,  as 
he  understood,  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  (Sir  James  Graham),  that  the 
question  would  be  allowed  to  rest  until  the 
evidence  was  laid  before  the  House.  He 
wished  to  offer  merely  a  few  words  as  to 
the  question  of  bribery.  The  only  case  of 
bribery  proved  was  that  of  a  person  named 
Saxby,  who  obtained  41  i.  There  were 
two  other  persons,  named  Horlock  and 
Knight,   who   obtained  money  under  the 

Sretcncc  of  demurrage;  and  there  was  no 
oubt  but  that  they  would  have  found 
further  cases  of  bribery  if  the  payments  to 
them  could  have  been  brought  home  to  the 
sitting  Member.  The  hon.  Gentleman  in- 
quired wliether  tho  Committee  had  not 
kept  back  evidence,  or  assisted  in  not 
bringing  forward  evidence,  with  regard  to 
general  uribory  in  tho  borough.     In  reply 


to  that  question,  he  begged  to  say,  that 
after  the  Committee  had  sat  three  dajs» 
they  were  of  opinion  that  the  case  had  en- 
tirely failed,  and  they  were  even  doubtful 
whether  some  collusive  arrangement  had 
not  been  come  to  between  ihe  parties. 
They  found  afterwards,  however,  that  the 
delay  arose  from  the  difficulty  which  was 
found  to  exist  in  connecting  the  agency 
with  the  sitting  Member.  As  the  case 
went  on,  the  Committee  felt  that  the  pe- 
titioners had  had  great  difficulties  to  con- 
tend against  in  bringing  out  the  evidence; 
and  in  some  conversation  which  they  had 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  event 
of  the  case  failing  against  the  sitting  Mem- 
ber, and  of  a  strong  suspicion  only  resting 
against  him,  they  all  agreed  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  go  to  the 
end  of  the  evidence,  and  to  get  the  best 
possible  information  that  they  coidd  obtain 
as  to  the  real  state  of  the  borough.  There- 
fore, he  could  say  distinctly,  that  nothing 
had  been  done  to  keep  back  or  to  check 
the  production  of  any  evidence  that  could 
have  been  brought  forward.  They  had  a 
most  able  chairman,  and  one  who  perform^ 
ed  his  duty  in  a  most  exemplary  manner; 
and  he  certainly  did  interfere  on  one  or  two 
occasions  to  prevent  what  he  considered  to 
be  illegal  questions  from  being  put.  The 
other  Members  had  bowed  to  his  decision; 
but  the  questions  were  of  a  very  immate- 
rial character.  He  thought  it  was  due  to 
the  borough  of  Harwich  to  say,  that  there 
had  been  nothing  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee which  would  warrant  them  in  mak- 
ing a  special  report,  or  in  alluding  to  for- 
mer cases,  of  which  they  know  nothing. 

Mr.  BLACKSTONE  had  only  asked 
for  the  suspension  of  the  writ  until  the 
evidence  was  printed.  The  delay  could 
not  be  more  than  two  days  at  furthest,  and 
after  what  had  occurred  he  thought  it  was 
tolerably  plain  that  there  was  something 
behind  the  scene,  and  that  the  House 
was  warranted  in  requiring  the  delay. 

Mr.  ROCHE  trusted  that,  whatever 
was  the  decision  of  the  House,  they  would 
sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  There  was 
a  general  impression  abroad — more  espe- 
cially in  Ireland — that  the  boroughs  in 
this  country  were  becoming  more  corrupt 
and  more  rotten  than  before  the  Reform 
Bill.  As  an  Irishman,  he  felt  a  particular 
interest  in  having  the  question  sifted  to  the 
bottom ;  because,  for  every  borough  disfran- 
ohised  in  this  country,  ho  intended  to  put  in 
a  claim  on  tho  part  of  Ireland.  [Laxighter.^ 
Ho  saw  nothing  to  laugh  at  in  the  matter; 
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gnd  be  begged  to  tell  tbe  House  tbat  tbe 
question  of  corruption  was  a  very  impor- 
tant one;  for  wbat  bad  been  tbe  great  ele- 
ment in  tbe  late  revolution  in  France  ? 
Was  it  not  tbat  by  tbe  corrupt  influence  of 
a  powerful  Monarcb,  and  a  powerful  Go- 
vernment, tbe  voice  of  tbe  people  bad  been 
smotbered  in  France  ? 

Mr.  BAGSHAW  was  not  in  tbe 
House  last  nigbt  wben  tbe  cbaracter  of 
his  unfortunate  borougb  was  under  discus- 
sion. He  did  not  mean  to  deny  tbat  great 
corruption  bad  prevailed  at  tbe  election  in 
1841.  On  tbe  contrary,  be  believed  tbat 
a  great  majority  of  tbe  voters  were  tben 
bnbed;  but  tbe  moment  tbat  election  bad 
passed  over,  a  cbange  came  over  tbe  spirit 
of  tbeir  dream.  In  1841,  tberc  were  but 
180  voters  in  tbe  borougb.  At  tbat  elec- 
tion be  made  bis  canvass  alone,  witbout 
tbe  aid  or  assistance  of  any  individual  or  of 
any  committee;  yet  tbe  House  was  told 
not  only  tbat  bis  committee  was  bribed, 
but  tbat  tbe  cbairman  bad  received  1,000^., 
tbougb  be  bad  empbatically  declared  before 
Mr.  Roebuck's  Committee  that  be  never 
bad  a  committee;  out  of  tbe  180  voters  at 
tbat  election,  124  independent  men  (as  be 
believed)  promised  to  give  bim  tbeir  votes, 
but  tbey  did  not  keep  tbeir  word.  He  was 
sorry  tbe  rigbt  bon.  Baronet  tbe  Member 
for  Stamford  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  was  not  in  bis 
place,  because  be  once  sat  for  a  short  time 
for  Harwich;  and  he  had  been  told,  tbat 
wben  tbe  right  bon.  Member  was  asked 
whether  he  would  stand  again,  he  was  em- 
phatically told,  **  Bagshawe's  interest  is  so 
strong,  tbat  you  must  take  some  indirect 
means  to  countervail  it."  Since  1841, 
the  register  had  increased  from  180  to  290 
voters;  and  he  would  ask,  whether  the 
House  would  suspend  a  writ  against  a  con- 
stituency more  than  one-half  of  whom  were 
not  upon  tbe  register  in  1841  ? 

Sir  B.  HALL  said,  the  right  bon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  not  met  tlie  ques- 
tion fairly;  for  he  had  argued  as  if  the 
Motion  before  the  House  was  for  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  borough,  which  was 
not  tbe  immediate  point.  The  question, 
however,  would  arise,  whether  a  borough, 
which  bad  been  remarkable  for  many  years 
for  gross  bribery  and  corruption  should  re- 
turn Members  again,  after  a  report  from  a 
Select  Committee  in  which  bribery  to  some 
extent  was  charged  as  being  proved.  He 
believed,  that  collusion  had  existed  between 
the  parties.  It  was  clear  that  some  bri- 
bery bad  taken  place  at  the  last  election; 
and  he  would  remind  the  House  of  wbat 


bad  been  stated  by  tbe  sitting  Member 
(Mr.  Bagsbawe),  tben  a  candidate,  before 
Mr.  Roebuck's  Committee,  although  he 
now  stated,  a  cbange  bad  come  over  the 
electors.  The  bon.  Gentleman  was  asked 
in  that  Committee — 

**  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  a 
large  number  of  the  Harwich  constituency  received 
bribes  at  the  last  election  V*  His  reply  ma, 
"  Yes  ;  I  think  the  great  majority  of  them." 

And  to  another  question  he  answered,  that 
although  be  did  not  see  money  actually 
given,  be  could  convince  any  Committee 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  constituency 
might  be  called  bribed.  This  was  tbe  casa 
in  1841;  and  wben  this  borough  was  again 
brought  forward,  it  having  been  shown  that 
the  same  disgraceful  practices  still  conti- 
nued, be  contended  it  would  be  disgraceful 
to  the  House  to  allow  a  writ  to  issue  for  an- 
other election.  Allusion  had  been  made 
to  the  bribery  of  committees  at  the  elec- 
tions. Connected  with  this  he  would 
mention,  that  a  friend  of  bis  once  stood  for 
the  borough  of  Harwich,  who  was  told  by 
one  of  the  voters  that  he  would  give  bim 
one  of  his  votes,  but  he  did  not  intend  to 
vote  till  late  in  the  day.  That  man  actu- 
ally received  4751.  for  his  vote.  He  had 
given  notice  that  to-morrow  he  would  move 
for  returns  of  tbe  number  of  electors  upon 
the  register  for  the  borougb  of  Harwich, 
and  the  number  of  persons  among  them 
holding  official  appointments,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bon.  Member  (Mr.  Bagsbawe) 
having  stated  that  there  were  more  per- 
sons holding  official  appointments  than  there 
were  voters  upon  the  register.  He  con- 
ceived there  would  have  been  no  objection 
to  such  a  return  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
given  notice  of  his  intention  than  the  bon. 
Gentleman  who  represented  his  constitu- 
ency (Mr.  Bagsbawe)  said  he  should  oppose 
it.  [''No,  no!"]  At  all  events  tbe  bon. 
Gentleman  said  he  would  oppose  that  part 
of  the  Motion  which  referred  to  the  number 
of  voters  holding  appointments  under  the 
Government.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  tbe 
House  would  not  allow  the  writ  to  issue 
until  tbe  evidence  before  the  late  Com- 
mittee was  in  the  hands  of  Members,  and  it 
had  been  thoroughly  sifted,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  it  would  be  necessary  to 
institute  further  proceedings. 

Mr.  J.  S.  WORTLEY  was  not  pre- 
pared  to  give  any  opinion  upon  tbe  ques- 
tion of  the  suspension  of  tbe  writ  for  the 
borough  of  Harwich,  because  be  was  not 
in  Parliament  in  1842,  and  because  be  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  men- 
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tioned  in  the  report  from  Mr.  Roebuck's 
Committee.  In  the  Committee  of  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  be  chairman,  he 
thought  it  would  be  only  just  towards  all 
the  parties  to  shut  his  eyes  to  all  that  had 
passed  at  former  elections,  and  to  exclude 
everything  from  his  consideration,  except 
what  referred  to  the  immediate  case.  He 
therefore  felt  himself  bound  to  state  the 
impressions  created  upon  his  own  mind  by 
the  evidence  before  the  late  Committee. 
The  petition  against  the  return  contained 
extensive  allegations  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption ;  and  there  was  no  indisposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  but  quite 
the  contrary,  to  give  every  facility  to 
the  petitioners  to  investigate  the  whole 
of  the  case.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion it  was  thought  they  ought  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  particular  charges 
of  bribery  against  the  sitting  Member.  The 
petition,  however,  opened  a  wider  field  of 
mquiry;  and  after  sitting  two  or  three 
days  inquiring  into  the  general  charges, 
they  found  that  the  petitioners  utterly 
failed  in  sustaining  them.  As  he  had  said 
before,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  previous 
state  of  the  borough  of  Harwich;  and  he 
was  now  bound  to  say  that,  before  the  late 
Committee,  there  had  been  nothing  like 
evidence  of  general  corruption  either  by 
bribery  or  treating.  There  were,  however, 
three  distinct  cases  of  bribery  proved,  two 
of  which  were  specified  in  the  report;  but 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  upon 
whose  part  they  had  been  committed,  and 
the  Committee  had  been  unable  to  bring 
them  home  to  Mr.  Attwood.  He  had  no 
wish  to  introduce  names  into  the  discus- 
sion unnecessarily.  The  third  case,  which 
had  been  reported,  seemed  to  his  mind  a 
clear  case  of  bribery.  These  were  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Committee 
had  repoi*ted;  and  again  he  begged  most 
distinctly  to  say  that  the  inquiry  disclosed 
no  evidence  of  general  corruption.  The 
treating  had  certainly  not  been  of  an  ex- 
tensive kind,  and  it  was  confined  to  a  pe- 
riod after  the  poll  was  over.  If  the  ques- 
tion lay  between  the  suspension  of  the 
writ  and  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  he 
should  vote  for  the  adjournment. 

Sir  J.  TYRELL  was  sure  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  displayed 
great  judgment  and  impartiality  upon  the 
Committee.  If  public  opinion  was  so 
strong  in  Ireland  upon  the  subject  of  cor- 
ruption in  English  boroughs  as  represented 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Roche), 
he  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  bo- 


rough of  Kinsale  was  not  more  free  from 
bribery  and  corruption  than  the  borough  of 
Harwich.  At  all  events  if  the  evidence 
before  the  Harwich  Committee  was  to  be 
printed,  he  hoped  the  evidence  before  the 
Kinsale  Committee  would  accompany  it. 
He  felt  that  if  questions  of  this  sort  were 
to  be  carried  out,  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  London  would  shortly  have  to  come 
down  with  a  new  Reform  Bill;  and  on  this 
question  he  would  remind  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  practising  upon  the  credulity  of  the  old 
House  of  Commons  by  promising  extreme 
purity  in  the  new.  On  the  ground  of  pu- 
rity of  election  he  thought,  in  spite  of  his 
own  evidence,  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  en- 
titled to  his  seat.  The  Government  should 
not,  in  his  opinion,  be  too  anxious  to  dis- 
franchise this  and  similar  boroughs;  neither 
was  he  in  favour  of  extending  too  much 
the  number  of  electors  in  the  constituencies, 
for  when  they  were  too  large  they  did  not 
exercise  that  nice  discrimination  in  the 
choice  of  their  Members  which  smaller 
constituencies  might  do,  as  was  shown  by 
the  loss  of  their  seats  by  two  or  three  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  present 
Government. 

Mr.  V.  SMITH  thought  that  it  would 
be  very  inconvenient  to  discuss  at  present 
the  question  of  a  disfranchisement  of  the 
borough  of  Harwich.  He  thought  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  had  been 
somewhat  hardly  dealt  with  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers. The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Hume)  had  attacked  him  as  though  he 
wished  to  screen  the  offence.  He  under- 
stood him  to  take  no  such  course.  The 
question  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  put 
to  the  House  was,  whether  the  writ  should 
issue  now  or  not.  That  was  a  question 
entirely  distinct  from  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  borough.  lie  thought  that  in  a 
constitutional  view  of  the  question  the  writ 
ought  to  issue,  because  no  borough  ought 
to  remain  unrepresented  for  any  longer 
period  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  One 
of  the  hon.  Members  on  the  Committee 
had  said  that  it  appeared  to  them  that 
there  was  something  like  collusion  practised 
between  the  parties;  and  he  (Mr.  V.  Smith) 
thought  that  circumstance,  coupled  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  ought  to  have  some  weight 
with  the  House  in  inducing  it  to  billow  the 
present  debate  to  be  adjourned. 

Lord  D.  STUART  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  further 
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consideration  of  the  subject  ought  to  be 
adjourned,  in  order  that  the  evidence  given 
bj  the  Committee  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  hon.  Members.  The  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Essex  seemed  to  insinuate 
that  an  agitation  might  shortly  be  raised 
for  a  new  Reform  BUI.  He  warned  the 
House,  that  unless  cases  of  corruption  and 
bribery,  such  as  the  present,  were  inquired 
into,  and  the  sources  of  representation 
were  kept  pure,  most  assuredly  the  people 
would  agitate  for  a  new  Reform  Bill.  The 
Motion  for  an  adjournment  was  so  reason- 
able, that  he  thought  the  House  could  not 
object  to  it. 

Mr.  BAGGE  said,  he  was  willing  to 
withdraw  the  Motion,  or  to  submit  to  its 
being  adjourned. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  trusted  the 
House  would  accede  to  the  first  alternative 
offered  by  the  hon.  Member,  namely,  that 
his  Motion  should  be  withdrawn — that 
therefore  the  debate  should  drop — that  the 
Motion  for  issuing  the  writ  should  not  be 
renewed  until  after  the  minutes  of  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Committees 
should  be  printed,  and  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
bers a  sufficient  number  of  days  to  allow 
those  minutes  to  be  fully  considered — ^and 
that  due  notice  should  be  given  beforehand 
of  the  renewal  of  the  Motion.  He  thought 
that  that  course  would  reconcile  all  the 

Z'nions  which  had  been  expressed,  and 
t  it  would  be  the  one  which  a  consider- 
ation of  what  was  due  to  the  House  and 
the  country  would  point  out  as  being  the 
most  fitting  to  be  pursued.  He  must  con- 
firm the  statement  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
as  to  the  understanding  which  prevailed 
on  the  previous  evening.  He  was  himself 
in  the  House,  and  he  acquiesced  in  it. 
The  understanding  to  which  he  was  a 
party,  and  which  he  conceived  to  have 
been  agreed  to  by  the  other  side,  was,  that 
the  decision  whether  the  writ  should  issue 
or  not  should  be  postponed  until  after  the 
report  of  the  Committee  should  have  been 
received.  That,  however,  did  not  prejudge 
the  other  question,  whether,  when  that  re- 
port should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  House, 
a  further  postponement  should  take  place 
until  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  were  be- 
fore them.  He  owned  that  his  own  per- 
sonal individual  opinion  led  him  to  state 
that  he  should  be  perfectly  ready,  upon  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  (Mr.  S.  Wort- 
ley),  to  vote  for  the  issue  of  tlie  writ;  and 
he  thought  that  the  reference  which  had 
VOL.  XCVII.     \JX\ 


been  made  to  the  former  report  of  the 
Committee  of  1842  rather  confirmed  him 
in  that  opinion;  because,  whereas  it  ap- 
peared that  upon  that  occasion  there  was 
a  charge  of  general  if  not  universal  cor- 
ruption in  the  borough  of  Harwich,  it  ap- 
peared upon  the  present  occasion  that  the 
most  searching  inquiry  instituted  on  the 
part  of  the  petitioners  had  not  resulted  in 
the  proof  of  anything  like  general  corrup- 
tion ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  did  feel  that 
this  question  of  bribery  was  one  of  such 
great  importance  to  that  House  and  the 
country — that  the  abuse  struck  so  vitally 
at  the  root  of  everything  on  which  the  in- 
fluence, and  character,  and  respectability, 
and  usefulness  of  that  House  depended — 
that  he  thought  the  House  ought  at  all 
times,  if  it  erred  at  all,  to  err  upon  the 
side  of  extending  opportunities  of  inquiry, 
rather  than  to  take  that  view  of  the  case 
which  might  sanction  the  supposition  that 
bribery  could  be  practised  with  impunity. 
Though  he  was  quite  aware,  therefore, 
that  upon  general  and  constitutional  prin- 
ciples the  House  ought  to  be  careful  not 
unnecessarily  to  suspend  the  issuing  of 
writs,  and  thereby  keep  any  portion  of  the 
people  unrepresented,  yet  he  did  think  it 
would  be  expedient  in  the  present  case 
that  the  Motion  should  be  withdrawn,  and 
that  the  issue  of  the  writ  should  not  be 
moved  for  until  the  minutes  of  the  evidence 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  Members,  and 
the  House  should  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  considering  them.  He  would  suggest, 
therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wallingford, 
that  the  Motion  should  not  only  be  with- 
drawn, but  that  the  minutes  of  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Committee  should 
be  forthwith  printed  and  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WAKLE  Y  had  witnessed  with  great 
delight  the  virtuous  indignation  of  the  noble 
Member  for  Tiverton  ( Viscount  Palmorston), 
and  he  should  not  be  surprised  to  sec  that 
noble  Lord  one  day  appearing  as  the  illus- 
trious head  of  a  powerful  Radical  party  in 
that  House.  Stranger  things  than  that  had 
occurred  before  now  in  that  House.  He 
was  proud  to  see  that  the  noble  Lord  was 
not  determined,  with  inflexible  stupidity, 
like  some  hon.  Members,  to  stick  to  old  and 
obsolete  prejudices,  but  had  shown  himself 
willing  to  advance  in  the  right  direction. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Maryle- 
bone  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Northamp- 
ton had  endeavoured  to  excuse,  or  to  pal- 
liate, the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
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the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment. He  could  not  account  for  that 
course  of  conduct.  Last  night  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  was  for  delay; 
to-day,  he  being  acquainted  with  the  facts 
of  the  case,  was  anxious  for  the  immediate 
issuing  of  the  writ.  Shortly  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  of- 
fice, he  had  taken  a  phrenological  view  of 
his  cranium,  and  he  noticed  distinctly  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  possessed  of  a 
very  large  organ  of  "justice."  Now,  after 
knowing  that  bribery  had  been  practised 
in  this  the  most  corrupt  and  rotten  of  all 
cojrupt  boroughs  in  the  kingdom — [**  No, 
no ! '  ] — well,  then,  one  of  the  most  cor- 
rupt— the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  in  favour 
of  issuing  the  writ.  To  whom  was  he  to 
send  this  writ  ?  The  writ  would  have  to 
be  sent  to  these  corrupt  electors,  who  were 
thus  to  be  the  instruments  of  adding  an- 
other to  the  number  of  **  Attwoodian  " 
Members  in  the  House.  What,  he  would 
ask  the  House,  was  there  that  would  be 
safe  in  this  country,  if  the  fountain  of  jus- 
tice were  so  corrupted  ?  Would  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  people  of  this  country 
be  safe  or  protected,  if  the  fountain  of  their 
laws  were  to  be  thus  corrupt  ?  Large  sums 
of  money  had  been  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  corrupting  the  House  to  a  degree 
which  had  never  been  known.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Essex,  who  seemed  to  enter- 
tain a  fear  for  the  necessity  of  bringing 
forward  a  new  Reform  Bill,  had  said  that 
he  thought  the  largo  constituencies  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  judging  with  sufficient 
sagacity,  or  exercising  a  proper  degree  of 
caution  in  the  choice  of  their  representa- 
tives. Why,  was  not  the  hon.  Member 
himself  a  Member  for  a  largo  constitu- 
ency ?  He  wondered  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  not  found  a  complete  refutation 
of  his  arguments  in  his  own  person.  Es- 
sex had  always  been  famous  for  its  repre- 
sentatives. The  House  might  rest  assured 
that  these  things  would  be  constantly  re- 
curring so  long  as  the  election  for  Mem- 
bers was  septennial  instead  of  annual,  and 
if  they  continued  to  be  elected  by  small  con- 
stituencies who  could  be  influenced  by  cor- 
rupt means.  If  the  constituencies  were 
enlarged,  it  would  be  out  of  the  power  of 
persons  to  corrupt  them.  At  present  it 
was  considered  a  good  speculation  for  per- 
sons to  invest  their  money  in  an  election  ; 
they  knew  that  they  would  have  their  seats 
for  seven  years,  and  could  be  able  by  that 
time  to  palm  their  relations  upon  the  pub- 
h'c.      The  hon.  Member  for  Marylebone 


(Sir  B.  Hall)  had  said  that  in  one  ease  a^ 
much  as  4701,  was  given  for  a  single  ?ote, 
Did  the  House  suppose  that  such  a  suqi 
would  have  been  paid  for  a  vote  if  tho 
party  paying  it  did  not  consider  that  it 
would  be  a  profitable  outlay  ?  There  wf^s 
an  opinion  fast  gaining  gropnd  arnqngsf 
the  people  out  of  doors  that  they  were  jfxot 
properly  represented,  and  they  would  der 
mand  as  a  right  that  they  should  be  fairly 
represented  in  that  House.  The  hon.  Gmr 
tleman  the  Member  for  Bute  said  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  restrain  the  petitioi^ers  fropi 
entering  into  the  general  charge  of  bribery 
and  treating.  He  said,  **  We  foi;nd  there 
was  bribery,  but  we  could  not  disoover  for 
which  candidate  it  was  paid."  Npwwhat 
a  searching  inquiry  that  muat  hav^  been 
which  could  not  make  such  a  diaeoTery. 
To  him  the  inquiry  did  not  appear  a  Y^iJ 
searching  one.  Why,  they  had  the  adt 
mission  of  the  sitting  Member,  who,  they 
must  suppose,  represented  the  virtue  of  the 
place,  that  the  majority  of  the  voters  were 
corrupt;  and  under  such  circumstances  was 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Men^ber  for 
Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham)  to  get  up  in  \^\s 
place  and  move  simply  that  the  debate  be 
adjourned  ?  Let  the  House  **  assume  some 
virtue  if  it  have  it  not."  Out  of  doors  the 
people  were  dissatisfied  at  the  conduct  of 
the  House  with  respect  to  these  ipatters— 
they  were  becoming  sullen,  and  declined 
to  make  any  application  to  the  House,  be- 
cause they  were  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  they  did  not  fairly  represent  ihem, 
The  people  were  willing  to  confom^  to  the 
established  state  of  things  if  they  were 
fairly  represented.  Proof  of  this  was  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  was  not 
the  same  demand  for  a  republic  here  as  in 
France.  Those  who  were  guilty  of  such 
conduct  as  that  pursued  with  respect  to 
this  borough,  ought  to  be  punished  with 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  Unless  this 
was  done,  and  the  people  more  fairly  dealt 
with,  anarchy  and  confusion  could  not  fail 
to  be  the  result. 

Sir  G.  grey  thought  the  hon.  Mem^ 
her  had  expended  a  great  deal  too  much 
virtuous  indignation  with  respect  to  him. 
The  hon.  Member  had  even  taken  a  phre- 
nological survey  of  his  head.  He  hoped 
that  nothing  that  he  had  done  on  this  oc- 
casion had  thrown  any  discredit  upon  the 
phrenological  skill  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
Ho  (Sir  G.  Grey)  instanced  the  cases  of 
Lancaster  and  Carlisle,  because  he  thought 
they  should  follow  the  course  adopted  with 
respect  to  those  boroughs;  nothing,  he  as- 
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aured  the  House,  but  considerations  of  jus- 
tic^  induced  him  to  take  the  course  he  had. 
All  bqroughs  charged  with  bribery,  should, 
he  thought,  be  dealt  with  equally;  and  he 
did  not  think  it  just  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, after  having  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittoe  of  1842  before  him  for  nearly  seven 
years,  which  stated  that  bribery  was  there 
committed — after  allowing  it  to  slumber 
for  ail  that  period — that  he  should  come 
down  to  the  House  now,  and  with  great 
virtuous  indignation,  wish  to  visit  the  sin 
of  the  constituency  of  1842  upon  the  con- 
Btituency  of  1848.  It  was  because  such  a 
proposition  was  unjust  that  he  had  taken 
the  course  he  had.  But  he  was  willing  to 
bow  to  the  decision  of  the  House. 

Ur.  MOWATT  rose  not  only  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  House,  but  as  one  of  the  elec- 
tors of  the  country,  to  thank  the  noble 
liord  at  the  head  of  Foreign  Affairs  for 
the  manly  and  straightforward  declaration 
that  he  had  made,  of  his  sincere  desire  to 
aid  in  purifying  the  constituencies  of  the 
realm  and  the  returns  to  that  House;  and 
he  could  not  but  contrast,  painfully,  that 
declaration  with  the  conduct,  he  might 
say  shameful  conduct,  of  the  noble  Lord's 
Colleague,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  Home  Department. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  rose  and 
said,  he  was  sure  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Falmouth  would  at  once  see 
that  the  expression  he  had  used  was  not 
consistent  with  the  proceedings  of  that 
House.  The  words  **  shameful  conduct'* 
ought  not  to  be  applied  to  any  hon.  Mem- 
her 

Mr.  MOWATT  said,  that  he  at  once 
withdrew  the  expression  objected  to,  and 
which  he  had  used  only  under  strong  feel- 
ings, and  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment. 
But  certamly  he  had  understood  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  to  have  avowed  himself,  by 
the  course  he  had  followed,  an  advocate 
for  the  protection  of  the  present  system 
of  corruption.  Why,  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  told  the  House  that  it  ought  to 
dismiss  from  its  consideration  the  mon- 
strous corruption  that  had  been  proved  on 
a  former  occasion  to  have  been  carried  on 
in  the  borough  of  Harwich,  for  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  before  the 
House.  Whereas  he  (Mr.  Mowatt)  con- 
tended, that,  although  the  evidence  before 
the  House  might  not  of  itself  be  sufficient 
to  make  out  the  present  charge  of  gene- 
ral corruption,  yet  that,  taken  in  addition 
to  the  established  character  for  corruption 
of  the  borough,  as  shown  in  184^,  it 


ought  to  prevent  the  House  from  consent- 
ing to  the  writ  being  now  issued,  at  least 
until  the  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee was  printed;  and  yet  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  urged  that  it  should  be  issued 
immediately;  and  this,  too,  notwithstand- 
ing the  understanding  that  had  been  come 
to  last  night,  when  he  (Mr.  Mowatt)  was 
present,  that  the  writ  should  not  be  sent 
out  until  the  report  of  the  Committee  was 
before  the  House.  To  act  thus,  was  in 
his  (Mr.  Mowatt's)  opinion  nothing  less 
than  sending  it  forth  to  the  country,  that 
one  of  the  Members  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  was  disposed  to  shield  the 
present  system  of  bribery  and  corruption. 

Sib  G.  grey  was  extremely  indebted 
to  the  House  for  the  assurance  they  had 
given  him  that  he  need  not  say  one  word, 
lie  was  certain,  from  the  view  which  the 
hon.  Member  was  disposed  to  take  of  his 
conduct,  that  anything  which  he  might  say 
would  utterly  fail  to  convince  him. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  maintained,  that  the  ex- 
pression which  had  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  bo  brought  be- 
fore the  House.  He  had  said,  that  as  the 
sins  of  the  parties  were  not  visited  on  them 
in  1842,  they  were  not  to  be  considered 
now.  If  they  were  to  be  excused  because 
time  had  elapsed,  at  least  some  steps  ought 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
evils.  If  those  steps  were  not  taken  in  this 
House,  they  would  be  taken  by  the  people 
out  of  doors. 

Mr.  D.  WADDINGTON  believed,  that 
at  this  moment  Harwich,  from  her  increas- 
ing prosperity,  was  not  the  corrupt  borough 
which  she  was  in  1 842,  and  on  that  ground 
he  did  not  think  that  the  present  electors 
ought  to  be  visited  with  the  sins  of  their 
predecessors. 

Mr.  ELLIOT  said,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  Finsbury  and  Birmingham  had  both 
endeavoured,  by  the  strongest  language  that 
they  could  use,  to  show  that  Members  were 
not  honest  in  endeavouring  to  put  down  the 
practice  of  bribery.  Wien  such  assertions 
went  forth  to  the  public,  the  attention  of 
the  public  ought  also  to  be  called  to  this 
fact,  that  in  the  present  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment a  number  of  petitions  had  been  pre- 
sented on  the  subject  of  bribery,  and  al- 
most in  every  instance  the  sitting  Member 
had  been  unseated.  Such  being  the  case, 
with  what  possible  justice  could  hon.  Mem- 
bers be  accused  of  favouring  bribery  ?  He 
thought  it  would  be  much  more  creditable 
to  the  hon.  Members  themselves  if  they 
endeavoured  to  support  the  characters  of 
X2 
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Members  of  tlie  Hoose,  rather  tlian  endea- 
Toor  bj  ereiy  memiu  in  their  power  to 
throv  discredit  on  the  House,  ind  make 
IIm  deeisiccis  of  the  Legislature  as  onpo- 
wilar  as  possible.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Fmsborr  had  erm  gone  the  leng^  <^  at- 
tackiag  the  Committee,  and  had  said,  thej 
dU  BIO*  endeaTCHir  to  aft  the  eridence,  be- 
cwne  vhen  ther  stated,  that  two  persons 
kU  committed*  briberr,  thej  added  that 
ther  coald  not  tell  br  whom  thej  were 
WiicdL  If  the  hon.  Member^  not  exer- 
'  a  filtle  more  ^ifness  in  aaolber  tnbn- 
tibflua  he  exemsed  in  that  Hoose,  he 
be  TfffT  Sony  to  be  plated  under 
Mml  If  he  wMid  read  the  endenee,  he 
wtM  amend  k»  Hewsv  but  on  the  present 
mxmmm  he  seemed  to  hare  had  lecomse 
to  wfta£  m  SeodaMi  was  caJHed  '*  Jedait'^ 


Ms.  BCE5AL  OSBOBXE  fallT  coin- 
ciifni  m  t&e  reoavka  df  the  hoa.  Member 

§m-  Fftatjm  ^Mr.  M^^^watt.^  whkh  had  been 
mmifr  wkk   smcn  ^Ma/tm,     He   thonght 

tftni  i&fa^  wa»  a  m«ck  B»3«k«8T  in  this 
Emaat  thmtt  iSmme  <n3<»  of  Wtbcrr.  The 
8%&a  hfrn^  t&f  SermrfiarT  ^  >talle  for  the 
Anme  EiVrgiBnamfait:  &&»£  M  awnj  the  H<7«se 
wftim:  &re  ^gintfnl  ti^  tcsLm^  <9f  Laaea^'sr  aiad 
Caeffi^..  Wibtn  wti^  n^  <?{£ic«*f  <&^  Laae&s- 
ttar  9att  ^csrMtt  I  Hbiboto  she  j  liad  ner^r 
Ikmn  tmmtsimnil  stf  ^}S!f<»  «*€  bcrWrr.  As  fio 
QaDnrad^  oc  ftnri  muf  <$f  tiB^  w<3r^  <li:arm<r> 
im»  ff  fir  dwf  ftmnftE&iiKnirnr  <<^  aaj  boro*^ 
oa  tt&re  kn^frsoiL  Tbe  CLie  «f  Harwirh 
innnifii  «  ff«raisdLTf)<^  feol^icre  ef  Mr.  Roe- 
Imck'^  Ofmrnsfififeie ;  -uiirl  ttftyeinf  wt»»  o^  asi^- 
awftkaimi  fb«Etw<«cn  fiosfi  anrl  LaoKTUtfer  and 
CHriMff.  Ihft  taaui  w;s»  ler^oixn;^  when  tther 
svuffi  fWnnx^  isftvffiifi  a  fifs^  mefktrm^     Xedifeier 

iMDi£  Himid  ^uUtii  Qxiieit  Efvor^'^tr  a^f  ic  wss  at 
IVMnfvrat;  aiw£  cf  niioit:  filof»e  <i;c^  mA  take 
«^  ttfine  «{(m?$«mit  f^  cBr^  fr<yiy?^44f  in  a  tbuxt 
tnme^  rt  w»j«xlff  b»e  Uk<<a  mp.  tix  a  vfjixf^  ^/f 
thw»^.  hr  nlW  p«fi^p^f  «at  yf  «l»x>r*. 

»t«  W/HEATIieOTK  said,  be  coda 
asffuxe  the  hoc-  MtTuWr  v^pot>ii;e  (Mr. 
M«»wml5t)  thai!  the  indigtiatiott  e^pressifil  wi 
that  (the  OppotsitWtt)  *kle  \>f  the  Uott*e^ 
wa»  Dwt  fuuttikni  i>u  the  ha*tY  ex|»rtvsi^k>*x 
whWh  had  falleu  t'rww  hiui.  ami  which  he 
withdrew  a»  $oou  **  he  per\S(?ived  it  tv>  W 
o^fettJJkve.  but  w»5  ciiUeii  tWth  b^  thv  *uV 
stance  of  hi*  reuijirk*.  The  hv>»i.  Xiv^kM^HJV 
ma;^!  certainly  have  tW^\>tten  thv*  v^h^^i^v* 
terof  the  right  hi>Ai.  HttivMct  iS'i  \l  U»vy). 
wb€^n  he  ^*!*MHiUxl  hiu^  ^*i  hv>  ^»^v^  vh»"v\ 
eharginij  hiui  vti\i\  hif^vU»^  |»mi*v»^<  h  vh'^^-^v* 


daj,  he  had  annooneed  his  intention  of 
pursmng,  and  with  baring  acted  dishon- 
ourabl J  in  the  matter  imder  eonsderatioB. 
He  (Sir  W.  Heatheote)  was  in  the  Hooae 
op  to  the  Terj  last  moment  of  the  prenom 
night  *s  diseusdon,  and  he  tho^ore  knew 
euetlr  what  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
said.  He  was  ashamed  to  repeat  what  had 
so  often  be^i  stated;  but  he  must  say, 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  did  not  utter  a 
single  word  which  had  be^i  attributed  to 
him  in  the  attack  <^  the  hon.  Member, 
about  waiting  until  the  OTidenee  was  on  the 
taUe.  What  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
said  was  this  :  "  I  think  it  best  that  this 
Motion  should  be  withdrawn.  It  may  be 
renewed  to-morrow,  or  at  any  other  timeat 
which  hon.  Members  think  prcqper  to  renew 
it.  If  by  that  dme  the  report — not  the 
evidence,  but  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
shall  hare  been  in  the  hands  of  Members, 
they  win  be  able  to  judge  whedier  or  not 
they  think  fit  to  call  for  the  eridenee.** 
His  right  hon.  Frirad  further  said,  '*  I.  for 
one,  dio  not  think  it  likely  that  the  eridenee 
wiD  be  reijuiredr'  and  he  added,  in  xety 
disdnct  termsy  ^'  After  the  report  is  on  tiie 
table,  it  wiD  be  open  to  any  one  to  propose 
a  fiuther  adjournment." 

Ms.  HUME  was  anxious  to  state  thai 
he  felt  confident  that  nothing  personally 
otfensiTe  w^s  intended  in  reference  to  tiie 
right  ban.  Baronet.  He  iMr.  Hume)  had 
perhaps  expressed  lumself  as  strongly  as 
other  boa.  Members,  ahhoogh  in  a  difer- 
eac  way.  What  he  had  said  was,  in  ef- 
f^efi,  tl^  it  was  unfair  to  draw  a  compsri- 
sua  between  the  cases  of  Lancaster  and 
Carlisle  and  that  of  Harwich,  when,  in 
fiict,  there  was  no  resemblanee.  He  must 
fay,  hK>weTer,  that  if  they  allowed  personal 
remarks  thus  to  Laterrene,  all  good  fecEag 
wiToU  depart.  When  the  hen.  Member 
f<jr  FaLsssNith  had  been  in  the  Hoose  a 
Little  kyo*^,  he  would,  no  doubt*  find  it 
aecetssary  to  be  more  gtiarded  in  his  ex- 
pre'*5jtt)C5. 

Mil.  BKOTHKRTOX  eeoeunred  in  ewy 
ward  uttered  by  the  hea.  Baronet  opposite 
(iSir  W.  liciithL*ote).  He  eertamiT  thou^t 
the  hen.  Member  for  Fabxioulih  had  made 
au  ttu^oero^  attack  on  the  i%ht  hon. 
Ivjirettet  (Sir  G.  Grev). 

Mk.  MOWATT  !^id.  tW  House  wonid 
|»e4fhiA^^  j*Uew  hiw  to  say  a  few  wor^ 
k^  ^(>\|4aui*tk»tt.  He  ceutd  dee£are.  not 
^uv^v^,v  v»M  *iv*v^^mt  v^f  the  vkeiswout  e^  the 
Uv»M>«Mj>v  W%  MivK^t  ww*civiitkMi»Iy^  that 
>»v*   ^^s<   vMlv^'^iAikM^^    ute    ii*te«twtt    what- 
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nature  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  All 
that  he  meant  was  to  express,  in  the 
strongest  language  which  the  usages  of 
the  House  warranted,  his  disapprobation 
of  the  course  pursued,  having  understood 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  bo  an  advocate 
for  hurrying  forward  the  issuing  of  the 
writ  on  that  occasion. 

Amendment  to  original  Motion  with- 
drawn. 

[It  was  ordered  that  the  minutes  of  evi- 
dence by  the  Harwich  Election  Committee 
be  laid  before  the  House.] 

ELECTION  RECOGNIZANCES  BILL. 

Mr.  W  alp  OLE,  on  rising  to  move  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Election  Recogni- 
zances Bill,  said  he  would  first  briefly 
state  the  circumstances  under  which  it  had 
been  introduced.  The  House  would  re- 
member that  a  petition  was  presented 
against  the  return  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cheltenham,  and  that  the  recognizances 
were  discovered  to  be  invalid.  In  accor- 
dance with  the  advice  of  eminent  counsel, 
it  was  supposed  that  if  that  petition  were 
allowed  to  proceed,  accompanied  by  defec- 
tive recognizances,  either  the  proceedings 
would  be  vitiated  in  toto,  or  the  sitting 
Member  would  not  have  that  security  for 
the  payment  of  his  costs  which  the  Legisla- 
ture had  intended  that  he  should  possess. 
For  this  reason,  he  (Mr.  Walpole)  had 
moved  that  this  matter  should  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  not  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  Committee  might  decide  on 
the  law  of  the  case,  but  that  they  might 
report  on  the  facts,  and  bring  them  under 
the  notice  of  the  House.  Since  that  peti- 
tion was  presented,  six  or  eight  others  had 
been  referred  to  the  same  Committee.  On 
examining  into  the  facts,  the  Committee 
were  of  opinion  that  serious  legal  doubts  ex- 
isted as  to  the  validity  of  the  recognizances. 
He  must  here  remark  that  when  recogni- 
zances were  defective,  it  would  not  become 
the  House  to  allow  the  petition  to  proceed. 
By  so  doing  they  might  bring  themselves 
into  collision  with  the  courts  of  law;  and 
those  courts  might  say,  "  Although  these 
recognizances  have  been  certified  by  the 
Speaker,  we  cannot  give  to  them  a  legal 
effect  when  they  do  not  possess  any  valid- 
ity in  themselves;  we  consider  them  bad 
both  in  form  and  in  substance;  and  if  a 
sitting  Member  be  injured  by  our  decision, 
tho  blame  rests  not  with  us,  but  with  the 
House  of  Commons."  He  thought  such  a 
result  would  be  very  much  to  be  deprecat- 
ed.    The  authority  of  the   House  could 


not  but  be  seriously  impugned  by  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  rights  of  sitting 
Members  would  be  materially  affected. 
Such  being  the  position  in  which  the  mat- 
ter stood,  the  question  which  the  House 
had  to  determine  was,  whether  the  peti- 
tions should  go  in  their  present  form  and 
with  the  existing  recognizances,  or  whe- 
ther such  a  Bill  as  that  which  he  had  in- 
troduced was  not  necessary  to  settle  the 
matter  effectually?  The  House  would 
allow  him  to  remind  them  that  they  were 
then  sitting  in  a  judicial  character,  and 
that  they  must,  therefore,  determine  the 
question  before  them,  not  according  to 
their  predilections  or  feelings,  but  strictly 
with  reference  to  the  justice  of  the  case. 
What,  then,  were  the  rights  which  they 
were  bound  to  regard,  and  who  were  the 
parties  interested  in  their  decision  ?  There 
were  the  sitting  Members  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  different  constituencies  on  the 
other.  The  sitting  Members  had  undoubt- 
edly a  right  to  ask  that  the  petitions 
against  their  return  should  not  be  allowed 
to  proceed  until  they  had  received  a  gua- 
rantee for  the  payment  of  their  costs  in 
case  the  petitioners  should  fail.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  constituencies  had  a  right 
to  demand  that  a  mere  defect  of  form, 
which  had  arisen,  not  from  any  neglect  of 
theirs,  but  from  an  inadvertence  on  the 
part  of  the  officer  of  the  House,  should 
not  be  suffered  to  preclude  them  from 
questioning  the  validity  of  a  return;  that 
they  should  not  be  debarred  from  proceed- 
ing merely  because  an  officer  in  the  House 
had  certified  that  the  recognizances  offered 
were  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, when,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were 
not,  more  especially  as,  had  their  attention 
been  called  to  the  defect  at  the  time,  there 
would  have  been  ample  opportunity  of  re- 
medying it.  There  were  two  cases  by 
which  that  matter  was  placed  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt — the  Leicester  case 
and  the  Walsall  case.  In  the  former  a 
defect  in  the  recognizances  was  brought 
specifically  under  notice.  Tho  examiner 
took  time  to  consider  the  matter;  and, 
thinking  tho  recognizance  a  good  one, 
certified  accordingly.  It  was  clear  that, 
if  the  examiner  had  declared  that  the  re- 
cognizance entered  into  was  one  which 
could  not  be  accepted,  the  parties  would 
have  had  ample  opportunity  of  setting  the 
matter  right.  To  say  that  constituencies 
should  bo  deprived  of  all  power  of  question- 
ing the  validity  of  a  return,  on  account  of 
a  defect  to  which  the  examiner's  attention 
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^  had  been  directed,  would  be  to  say,  in  ef- 
fect, that  a  petition  against  a  sitting  Mem- 
ber should  not  be  proceeded  with  if  atiy 
technical  objection  could  possibly  be  urged. 
The  Walsall  case  was  still  stronger  than 
the  Leicester  case.  In  that  case  a  good 
recognizance  was  entered  into  before  the 
Lord  Mayor,  but  it  was  not  signed.  Any 
legal  Member  of  that  House  would  confirm 
his  declaration,  that  no  recognizance  need 
be  signed  at  all;  that  the  absence  of  a 
signature  would  not,  in  fact,  invalidate  it. 
Yet,  in  the  case  of  which  he  was  speaking, 
the  examiner  thought  that,  inasmuch  as  it 
had  been  his  practice  always  to  require 
that  recognizances  should  be  signed,  he 
was  bound  to  send  back  the  recognizances 
in  question  for  signature.  The  parties,  in 
their  hurry,  then  entered  into  new  re- 
cognizances, which  proved  so  ambiguous 
that  they  could  not  be  acted  upon.  The 
consequence  was,  that  although  they  had 
done  what  was  perfectly  right,  unless  this 
Bill  were  passed  they  would  be  unable 
to  proceed.  It  should  bo  remembered,  in 
considering  the  case,  that  the  recognizance 
was  burnt,  not  by  the  parties  themselves, 
but  by  the  examiner's  clerk.  Now,  he 
might  take  it  for  granted,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  House  that  the  various 
petitions  should  be  proceeded  with  in 
some  form  or  other.  It  was,  however,  a 
very  important  and  difficult  question  in 
what  way  they  should  proceed.  On  that 
subject  the  report  contained  four  sugges- 
tions; and  one  of  those  suggestions  was 
embodied  in  the  present  Bill.  He  proposed 
that  the  petitioners  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  into  valid  recognizances 
— that  they  should  submit  their  recogni- 
zances to  the  examiner — that  objections 
niight  then  be  made  by  the  sitting  Mem- 
ber— and  that  when  recognizances  had 
been  put  in  which  gave  to  the  sitting  Mem- 
ber full  security  for  his  costs,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  petition  should  be  allowed 
to  proceed.  To  this  proposal  there  was 
one  objection,  which  he  confessed  he  was 
unable  to  remove,  namely,  that  the  peti- 
tioners might  refuse  to  enter  into  fresh  re- 
cognizances, and  that  in  that  case  the  sit- 
ting Member  would  not  be  able  to  obtain 
the  costs  already  incurred.  But  he  be- 
lieved that  the  Members  concerned  would 
be  willing  to  sacrifice  a  small  sum  as  a 
consideration  for  having  their  seats  secured 
to  them.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  he 
could  not  but  think  that  the  House  ought 
to  pass  some  such  Bill  as  that  which  he 
recommended.  An  hon.  Member  had  given 


notice  of  an  Amendment,  which  would 
have  the  effeist  of  preventing  any  further 
proceedings;  but  would  it  be  desirable  For 
the  House  to  ddopt  such  a  course,  when 
by  the  Bill  before  it  security  was  given  fbt 
the  payment  of  costs  ?  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  only  method  by  which  they  could 
do  justice,  both  to  the  sitting  Member  and 
the  constituents,  was  to  introduce  some 
such  Bill  as  that  recommended  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee.  Let  another  mode  by 
which  they  could  effect  theit*  object  in  it 
more  equitable  manner  be  poihted  out  to 
him,  and  he,  for  one,  would  be  most 
willing  to  accept  it;  in  the  absehce  of 
such,  he  would,  however,  entreat  the  House 
to  adopt  the  present  measure. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  that  if  his  honi 
and  learned  Friend  who  had  just  sat  dowii 
found  the  present  question  difficult  and  elU'* 
barrassing,  how  much  mot^  so  ought  he  to 
feel  it,  unskilled  as  he  was  in  mattei-s  of 
legal  detail?  He  had  often  contemplate 
such  a  revision  in  the  law;  but  he  consid- 
ered that  the  subject  was  of  too  vast  bh 
importance  not  to  attract  the  attention  of 
more  eminent  men  than  hitnself,  and  he 
accordingly  delayed  until  the  last  moment 
making  any  proposition  to  the  House.  He 
must  now  say,  after  a  full  consideration  of 
the  subject,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  present  Bill  could  not  pass,  ad  it 
would  not  remedy  the  evils  which  existed; 
He  was  also  of  opinion  that  Parliament 
would  not  be  doing  its  duty  if  it  contented 
itself  by  merely  negativing  the  measure. 
By  pursuing  such  a  course  they  would  not 
be  grappling  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
question  in  an  efficient  manner,  the  griet- 
ances  would  still  remain,  nor  would  the 
difficulty  be  lessened.  The  proposition 
which  he  was  about  to  make,  although  he 
knew  that  it  was  not  perfect,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  best  calculated  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  we  at  present  labour; 
admitting,  as  he  did  to  the  fullest  extent, 
the  legal  knowledge  and  the  brilliant 
talents  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friendj  yet 
he  felt  himself  conscientiously  bound  to 
dissent  from  his  proposition.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  said  that  they  were  now  to  act 
in  their  judicial  character :  he  completely 
agreed  with  him — in  that  character^  and 
in  that  alone,  had  they  come  to  the  cohsid- 
eration  of  the  subject — party  views,  party 
feelings,  party  considerations,  party  ihti- 
macies,  or  friendships,  should  all  be  laid 
aside;  and  he,  for  one,  felt  the  same 
weight  of  responsibility  to  rest  upon  him 
as  if  he  were  in  a  jury-box.     The  pream- 
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ble  of  the  Bill  stated  that  ''  Whereas  cer- 
tain doubts  existed/'  He  should  like  to 
know  what  doubts  these  were.  Surely 
not  npon  the  law;  that  was  sufficiently 
dear  and  explicit.  The  Committee  were 
-sent  to  investigate  into  certain  facts,  and 
to  report  npon  them.  What  were  those 
fiEtcts?  By  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands 
no  petition  can  be  received  unless  certain 
recognizances  are  entered  into;  and  their 
'sufficiency  or  form  is  not  left  to  the  opinion 
of  the  parties  interested,  but  a  specific 
form  is  required,  which,  if  not  complied 
with,  all  the  proceedings  taken  upon  the 
petition  are  void  ah  initio.  They  had  been 
told  by  some  hon.  Gentleman  that  they 
had  not  to  do  with  a  question  of  form,  pro- 
Tided  the  substance  was  maintained.  Now, 
he  begged  most  entirely  to  dissent  from 
such  a  proposition;  for  if  there  was  one 
thing  more  strictly  required  in  courts  of 
justice  than  another,  it  was  this  attention 
to  forms,  which  proved  the  safeguards  and 
bitrriers  to  the  introduction  of  many  abuses. 
But  there  was  one  objection  to  the  present 
Bill,  which  he  believed  the  Ilouse  would 
concur  with  him  in  believing  was  insuper- 
able— and  that  was,  that  this  law  was  an 
936  pott  facto  law.  He  thought  that  the 
House  would  not  lay  down  the  principle 
that  because  a  law  existed  about  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt — a  law  clear  and 
lucid  in  its  requirements  and  definitions — 
and  because  certain  parties  desirous  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  it  con- 
ferred did  not  choose  to  regulate  their  con- 
duct by  its  provisions,  that  they  were, 
therefore,  to  come  and  alter  that  law  in 
order  to  cure  the  laches  committed.  They 
Surely  were  not  to  presume  every  thing 
ligainst  the  sitting  Members,  merely  be- 
eause  they  were  so.  On  the  contrary, 
being  Members  de  jure,  they  had  the 
right  to  have  much  presumed  in  their  fa- 
vour. They  were  also  told  that  they  would 
inflict  no  injury  upon  the  sitting  Members 
If  they  consented  to  this  proposition,  be- 
cause, if  they  were  rightly  returned,  they 
ihmld  only  be  placing  them  in  their  proper 
position,  having  been  misplaced  by  the  ne- 
glect of  an  officer  of  that  House.  But  was 
it  no  injury  to  a  sitting  Member,  who  by 
the  law  as  it  at  present  stands  cannot  have 
his  seat  arraigned,  to  alter  that  law  in  or- 
der to  have  it  arraigned  ?  Nor  was  it  the 
initi  that  the  primary  neglect  had  been 
committed  by  an  officer  of  that  House. 
The  petitioners  and  their  legal  agent  were 
first  m  fault,  as  they  did  not  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act;  for  the  cxami- 
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ner  was  not  to  point  out  the  method  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  prepared;  it  was  his 
duty  merely  to  see  that  it  was  properly 
executed.  It  had  been  proved  with  respect 
to  the  Cheltenham  petition,  that  the  recog- 
nizance had  been  sent  in  a  correct  form 
from  London  to  Cheltenham,  and  that  the 
material  words  binding  each  of  the  parties 
to  pay  his  share  of  the  expenses  of  prose- 
cuting the  petition,  had  been  altered  in  the 
latter  place.  The  only  safe  plan  for  the 
House  to  adopt  was  to  abide  by  the  law  as 
it  stood,  and  that  they  should  make  the 
circumstances  to  meet  the  law,  and  not 
alter  the  law  to  meet  the  circumstances. 
He  deprecated  any  alteration  for  an  ex 
post  facto  purpose;  and,  hoping  the  House 
would  agree  with  him  in  that  opinion,  he 
would  move  the  following  Amendment : — 

"  To  leave  out  all  the  words  after  the  word 
*  that/  in  order  to  add,  *  the  orders  referring  the 
petitions  presented  against  the  returns  of  Mem- 
bers to  this  House  for  the  boroughs  of  Bodmin, 
Cheltenham,  Leicester,  and  Walsall,  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  the  county  of  Longford,  to  the  Gene- 
ral Committee  of  Elections,  which  petitions  aro 
mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the  said  Bill,  be  dis- 
charged, and  that  no  further  proceedings  bo  token 
on  tho  said  petitions.' " 

Sir  G.  grey  reminded  the  House  he 
had  opposed  the  original  reference  of  tho 
petitions  to  tlio  Committee,  whose  report 
was  then  under  consideration,  on  the  ground 
that  the  decisions  of  the  examiner  of  re- 
cognizances should  be  iinal,  and  was  in- 
tended by  the  Legislature  to  be  so  consid- 
ered. The  discussions  that  had  taken 
place  on  this  occasion  had  not  tended  to 
make  him  doubt  the  correctness  of  that 
opinion;  but  as  the  matter  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee,  and  as  they  had 
fully  considered  in  what  way  tlio  griev- 
ances of  which  the  sitting  Members  com- 
plained might  bo  most  conveniently  re- 
dressed, he  thought  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  should  not  be  adopted,  and 
concurred  in  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Midhurst  (Mr.  Walpole)  with 
respect  to  bringing  in  this  Bill,  which  pro- 
vided a  total  remedy  for  the  evils  which 
they  desired  to  alleviate.  As  a  Member 
of  the  Committee,  he  was  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  report  they  had  made,  and  to  vote 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill;  but  in 
saying  so,  he  merely  offered  his  individual 
opinion,  and  had  no  wish  to  bias  tho  course 
of  any  hon.  Member.  It  would  set  a  most 
dangerous  precedent  if  tho  House  inter- 
fered with  an  Act  by  a  mere  resolution; 
and  hereafter  any  strong  party  or  Govern- 
ment, acting  on  tho  example  set  before 
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them,  might  come  down  and  endeavour  to 
shake  the  security  of  the  seats  of  their  op- 
.  ponents,  and  to  rescind  the  acts  of  the 
Legislature.  If  the  Bill  were  thrown  out, 
the  General  Committee  would  he  hound  to 
nominate  Election  Committees  forthwith, 
and  the  sitting  Mcmhers  would  he  in  ex- 
actly the  same  state  as  they  were  two 
months  ago. 

Mb.  law  considered  that  the  House 
was  much  indebted  to  the  Committee  for 
the  lahour  which  they  had  bestowed  upon 
the  subject  now  under  discussion.  He 
thought  they  were  also  much  indebted  to 
the  hon.  Member  who  had  brought  forward 
the  Bill;  and  he  must  say  it  would  be  very 
desirable  that  the  hon.  Member  for  War- 
wickshire should  put  his  Motion  in  a  dif- 
ferent shape.  As  to  the  recognizances, 
they  would  be  invalid  in  a  court  of  law. 
The  mode  to  place  all  parties  in  a  proper 
position  would  be,  to  give  by  way  of  Bill 
to  the  General  Election  Committee  the 
power  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  the 
recognizances;  for  it  was  that  validity  alone 
which  gave  them  jurisdiction.  He  object- 
ed to  the  form  of  the  Amendment  moved 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire, because  he  would  not  set  up  a  reso- 
lution of  that  House  against  the  law  of  the 
land. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
the  question  before  the  House  was,  first, 
whether  the  Bodmin  election  petition  should 
be  discharged,  for  that  was  the  question 
put  from  the  Chair  on  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Warwickshire.  Now,  in 
this  case,  the  objection  was  not  to  the  re- 
cognizance, which  was  admitted  to  be  good, 
but  to  some  ambiguity  in  the  affidavit  as 
to  the  solvency  of  the  person  who  had  en- 
tered into  the  recognizance;  and  no  opinion 
of  counsel  had  been  taken  by  the  Commit- 
tee upon  this  subject.  Now,  the  question 
was,  whether,  on  such  a  ground,  the  peti- 
tion for  Bodmin  ought  to  be  discharged, 
which,  it  was  to  be  borne  in  mind,  alleged 
extensive  bribery  and  treating  in  that  bo- 
rough at  the  last  election.  He  admitted 
the  sitting  Members  had  a  right  to  all  the 
protection  the  law  gave  them,  and  that 
the  petitioners  must  comply  with  the  Act 
of  Parliament.  But,  besides  the  petition- 
ers and  the  sitting  Members,  there  were 
the  interests  of  the  public  to  be  attended 
to.  With  regard  to  the  general  question, 
ho  still  entertained  very  considerable  ob- 
jections to  the  House  interfering  at  all. 
His  great  objection  to  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was,  that  they  were  taking  a  ques- 


tion of  the  privileges  of  the  House  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  House.  It  was  not  a 
matter  of  general  election  law,  but  the 
Bill  contained  a  schedule  of  particular  bo- 
roughs; and,  suppose  the  House  of  Lords 
were  to  strike  out  the  borough  of  Walsali, 
for  instance,  that  would  give  to  the  House 
of  Lords  the  right  of  returning  one  of  the 
Members  of  this  House.  With  regard  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Re- 
corder for  London,  he  thought  it  was  far 
better  even  to  run  the  risk  of  occasional 
mistakes  than  tp  incur  the  expense  of  in- 
quiring into  the  recognizances  before  the 
Committee,  after  witnesses  were  summon- 
ed on  both  sides.  If  then  he  was  bound, 
as  he  feared  he  was  bound,  to  stifle  his  ob- 
jections to  this  question  being  sent  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  thought  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Midhurst  was  the  least  objectionable  course 
that  had  yet  been  proposed.  If  this  Bill 
was  thrown  out,  he  apprehended  no  reso- 
lution of  the  House  could  repeal  an  Act  of 
Parliament;  and  even  if  the  House  were  to 
resolve  that  these  petitions  should  be  with- 
drawn, he  apprehended  it  would  still  be 
the  duty  of  his  hon.  Friend  to  go  on  and 
strike  the  Committees,  and  to  try  the  me- 
rits of  these  petitions. 

Mr.  R.  C.  HILDYARD  must  oppose 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  but  he  ' 
could  not  vote  for  the  Amendment.  He 
concurred  with  the  Attorney  General  that 
the  only  way  in  which  the  House  could  get 
out  of  the  difficulty  in  which  it  was  placed, 
was  by  legislation;  but  he  thought  the  Bill 
now  under  consideration  was  not  one  which 
ought  to  receive  the  assent  of  the  House. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  by  whom  it 
was  introduced,  admitted  that  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  measure  was  liable  to 
the  objection  of  ex  post  facto  legislation, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  defend  it.  Now  he 
(Mr.  Hildyard)  did  not  pretend  to  say  that 
of  necessity  this  Bill  would  involve  ex  post 
facto  legislation;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
say  that  that  might  not  be  the  case.  As- 
suming that  the  recognizances  were  utterly 
void,  then  he  contended  that  the  Bill  would 
involve  ex  post  facto  legislation.  It  was 
required  that  persons  petitioning  against 
the  return  of  Members  of  that  House,  should 
enter  into  certain  recognizances.  The 
compliance  with  that  requirement  was  a 
condition  precedent;  and  he  thought  no 
one  would  contend,  that  where  there  had 
been  a  total  and  palpable  non-compliance 
with  the  law  in  this  respect,  the  proceed- 
ings were  not  vitiated.     The  10th  Section 
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of  the  Act  of  Parliament  provided,  that  no 
election  petition  should  he  received,  unless, 
at  the  time  it  was  presented,  it  was  en- 
dorsed hy  a  certificate,  under  the  hand  of 
the  examiner  of  recognizances,  that  the 
recognizances  required  had  heen  entered 
into.  If  such  recognizances  had  not  heen 
entered  into,  in  his  judgment  this  clause 
would  prevent  the  petition  from  being  re- 
ceived. The  course  he  would  recommend 
the  House  to  pursue  was  to  negative  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill;  and  then  that 
another  Bill  should  he  introduced  giving  to 
a  competent  tribunal — he  would  suggest 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas — the  power  to 
determine  which  of  these  recognizances,  if 
any,  were  ipso  facto  void,  and,  if  void,  to 
determine  whether,  under  the  operation  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  all  proceedings 
ought  legally  to  be  stayed.  But  if  this 
tribunal  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  re- 
cognizances were  not  void,  then  he  had  no 
objection  to  compelling  the  petitioners  to 
enter  into  such  perfect  recognizances  as 
would  secure  the  object  contemplated  by 
the  Act. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  would  not  pass  any 
opinion  upon  the  suggestion  which  had 
just  been  made.  The  real  difficulty  which 
existed,  and  from  which  he  was  desirous 
to  see  the  House  delivered,  related  to  the 
means  by  which  the  House  was  to  be  re- 
placed in  the  position  in  which  it  stood  on 
the  10th  of  December  last,  when  the  mat- 
ters were  first  submitted  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. Four  propositions  wero  contained 
in  the  Committee's  report,  and  to  each  of 
them  he  had  great  objection.  With  the 
exception  of  the  first,  all  of  them  related 
to  legislation,  and  if  that  course  was  adopt- 
ed, ex  post  facto  legislation  was  inevitable. 
Adverting  to  the  opinion  which  had  been 
expressed  by  the  Attorney  General  in  his 
individual  capacity,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
said  he  did  not  think  the  House  would  be 
discharging  its  duty  were  any  portion  of 
the  peculiar  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  it 
by  statute  parted  with,  and  transferred  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  could  not  con- 
sent to  the  Amendment,  and  he  objected 
to  the  Bill  as  it  involved  ex  post  facto  le- 
gislation. He  thought  the  better  course 
would  be  to  allow  matters  to  stand  as  they 
did;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  Session  a 
Bill  might  be  introduced  regulating  the 
whole  question. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  could  not  hesitate  to 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Amendment.  The 
question  did  not  involve  any  large  question, 
it  merely  related  to  six  constituencies  and 


eight  seats.  He  feared  no  contradiction 
from  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen  when  he 
said,  that  in  the  judgment  of  a  court  of 
law  the  Bill  would  not  be  considered  a 
public  Bill,  but  a  private  one;  it  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  private  and  an 
ex  post  facto  Bill.  Should  the  House  re- 
ject the  Bill,  the  only  course  then  open 
was  to  agree  to  the  Amendment. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  that 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out,  stand 

?art  of  the  question: — Ayes  124;  Noes 
26:  Majority  2. 


List  of 

Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adair,  H.  E. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailej,  J.  jun. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Bemal,  R. 
Birch.  Sir  T.  B. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Bullor,  C. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
CaTendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Cholmeley,  Sir  M. 
Christy,  S. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
CUve,  H.  B. 
Conolly,  Col. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  II.  L. 
Craig,  W.G. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Divett,  E. 
Dod,  J.  W. 

Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duff,  G.  S. 
Duncufl,  J. 
Dundas,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Estcourt.  J.  B.  B. 
Evans,  W. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
FfoUiott,  J. 
Fitiroy,  hon.  11. 
Fortcscue,  C. 
Gaskcll,  J.  M. 
Glad8tone,rt.hn.W.  E. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  U. 
Gower,  hon.  F.  L. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grenfell,  C.P. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Halford.  Sir  H. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 


the  Ates. 

Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Ileadlam,  T.  E. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
HoUpnd,  R. 
Hume,  J. 
Ilutt,  W. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
LasceUes,  hon.  £. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.  F. 
M'Taggart,  Sir  J. 
Maitland,  T. 
March,  Earl  of 
MarshaU,  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt,  hon.  F. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P, 
Miles,  W. 
MitcheU,  T.  A. 
Mo&tt,  G. 
Mon8ell,W. 
Morris,  D. 
Napier,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Patten.  J.  W". 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Ricardo,  0. 
Richards,  R. 
Robartcs,  T.  J.  A, 
Romilly,  J. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Simeon,  J. 
Sotheron.  T,  H.  S. 
Stanley,  hon.  £.  J. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Sutton,  J.  II.  M. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thornely,  T. 
TroUope,  Sir  J. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
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Vemer,  Sir  W. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
"V^akliey,  T. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
WaUhiSil-J.  B. 
Watkins,  Col.  In 
y^awn,  J.  T., 
'Weathead,  J.  P. 


Whitmore,  T.  G. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
WyvUl,  M. 
Torke,  H.  (Gr.  R. 

TJ^LLSBS. 

fiajter,  W.  G. 
Rich,  H. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Adderley^C.  B. 

Alexander,  N. 
Anderson,  A. 
Anson,  Visct. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A; 
Bagge,  W. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bankes,  G. 
Bennfet;  P. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G.  F. 
BiackaU,  S.  W. 
Blackstone,  Wi  S. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bright,  J. 
Brown,  H. 
CabWU,  B.  B. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Clay,  J. 

Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Cobden,  R. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Codringtoh,  Sh*  W. 
Coles,  H.B. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Cripps,  W. 
Darner,  hon.  Ool. 
Deering,  J. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
Dodd,  G. 

Drax,  J.  S.  W.  S.  E. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fagan,  J. 
Floyer,  J. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forbes,  W. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  k.  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Galway,  Visct, 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Goring,  C. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Greente,  J. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hall,  Col. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Henry,  A. 
Hervoy,  Lord  A. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
HUdyard,  T.B.T. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hornby^  J. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W,  G. 


Hughes*  W.  B. 
Jackson,  W» 
Jenris,  J. 
Keating,  R; 
Keogh,  W. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Knox,  Col. 
Lacy,  H.  0. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Lushington,  C. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Macnamara,  Maj. 
M'Gi^gor,  J. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Mahon^  The  O'Gorman 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Neeld,  J. 

Ne wry  and  Morne,  Visct. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  T. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Power,  Dr. 
Power,  N. 
Raphael,  A. 
Reid,  Col. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Rufford,  F. 
Rushout,  Capt. 
Sadleir,  J. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymour,  Sir  H. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smyth,  Sir  H. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Thompson,  Cbl. 
Thompson,  G. 
ToUemache,  J. 
Turner,  E. 
TyreU,  Sir  J.  T. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 


WiUonghby^SirH; 
Wilson,  J. 

Spooner,  R. 


Wortley,  rt.  hfOm  J.  Bt 
Wyld,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Anstey,  T.  C. 


The  House  again  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion that  the  words  proposed  by  Mr. 
Spooner  be  added : — ^Ajes  76 ;  Noes  165 : 
M^'ority  87» 

List  of  the  Ayejs. 

Lushington,  C. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Macnamara,  Maj6r 
McGregor,  J. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Nugent,  Sir  t. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  T. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Lord  0. 
l*ilkington,  J. 
Powet-,  Dr. 
Power,  N. 
Raphael,  A. 
Reid,  Col. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Rufford,  F. 
Rushout,  Capt. 
Sadleir,  J\, 
Salwey,  Col. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Shell,  rt.  hon,  R.  L. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Staffbrd,  A. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Thompson,  G. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Turner,  E. 
TyreU,  Sir  J.  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Willcox,  B.  M*G. 
Williams,  J. 
Wyld,  J. 


Alexander,  N. 
Anderson,  A. 
Anson,  Visct. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Bagge,  W. 
Bennet,  P. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G.  F. 
BlackaU,  S.  W. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Brown,  H, 
Cabbell,  B.  B. 
Callaghan,  D. 
ChapUn,  W.  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Cripps,  W. 
Deering,  J. 
Devereux,  J.  t. 
Drax,  J.  S.  W.  S.  E. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fagan,  J. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Cfalway,  Visct; 
Greene,  J. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hall,  Col. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jervis,  J. 
Keating,  R. 
Keogh,  W. 
Knox,  Col. 
Lacy,  H.  C. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 


TBLLEBfl. 

Spooner,  R. 
Anstey,  t.  C. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adair,  H.  E. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.  jun. 
Bankes,  G. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Bcmal,  R. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 


Bouverie,  hon.  E;  P. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bright,  J. 
Brotherfcon,  J. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buller,  C. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Cholmeley,  Sir  M. 
Christy,  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clive,  H.  B. 
Cobden,  R. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
ConoUy,  Col. 
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OiNTf,  fU  hoii.  H.  L. 
Cr«g,W.  G. 
Or»wford,  W.  S. 
Dalrymple,  Oapt. 
tme,  S\^  H.  R.  F. 

Dodi  J.  W. 
Dodd,G. 

Duckworth,  Sir  J.  I^.B. 
Duff,  G.  S. 
DtuMmfli  J. 
Dundlks,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
^t,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ebringioni  Visot. 
Bitoourt,  J.  B.  B. 

Ftorgufob»  Sir  R.  A. 
JFlofer,  J, 
Porster,  M. 
Fortea^ue,  C. 
fox.  W.  J. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
CbskeU,  J.  M. 
Goring,  C. 

Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Gower,  hon.  F.  L. 
GrahAin,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Gnnbf,  Marq.  of 
Greene,  T. 
Grenfell.  C.  P. 
GrenfeU,  C.  W. 
Guest,  Sii*  J. 
Hmlford,  Sir  H. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 

HaUjrburton,IiOrd  J.G.  F 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  Lohl  C. 
HeAdlam,  T.  E. 
Heald,  J. 
H^athcote,  Sir  W; 
Heneage,  G.  II.  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Henry,  A. 

Berries^  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Horref,  Lord  A. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
HUdyard,  T.  B.  T. 
HoUotid,  R. 
Hornby,  J. 

Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Hunt,  J. 
Htttt,  W. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Ltscellei,  hon.  £. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Iiewis»  rt.  hon.  T.  F. 
litackBuie,  W.  F. 
M^Taggart,  Sir  J. 
Blijna,  W.  H. 
Ifeilland,  T. 
March,  Earl  of 
BlarsbalUW; 
Martin,  J. 
Matheson,  Col. 

House  adjourned. 


Manlo,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 
MitcheU,  T.  A. 
Moffiitt,  G. 
Mons^l»  W. 
Morris,  D. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Napier,  J, 
Neeld,  J. 

Newry  and  Mome^Viscti 
Norreys,  Lord 
Norrcys,  Sir  D.  S, 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peohell,  Capt. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Richards,  R. 
Robartes,  t.  J.  A. 
Romilly,  J. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Simeon,  J. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Stanley,  hon.  £.  J. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stansfleld,  W.  R.  C. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 
TroUopc,  Sir  J. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Tynte,  Col.  C.  J.  K. 
Vomer,  Sir  W. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walpolo,  S.  n. 
Walsh.  Sir  J.  B. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Westhcad,  J.  P. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
WiUoughby,  Sir  U. 
WUson,  J. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wortley,  rt.  bon.  J.  S. 
WyriU,  M. 
Yorke,  H.  G.  R. 

TJSLUCIW. 

Haytcr.  W.  G. 
Rich,  H. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Tkunday,  March  16,  1848. 
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Pvwkn  Bktx.^1*  Criinltial  Law  AdaiiaiiCra* 


Aortal— Passengcn. 

ParmoNB  Pbusntkp.  From  Guarditoc  of  tht  Poor  of 
the  Rotherham  Union,  that  a  Law  may  be  paned  to 
chedi  the  Increaie  of  Professional  Mendicity.— Prom 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Laton  Union,  for  Altatai 
tion  of  the  Law  lelative  to  the  Rating  of  Tenemfenti.— 
From  Strensham,  King's  Norton  and  Banbury,  for  tho 
Imposition  of  the  Severest  Penalties  on  all  Roman  Ca- 
tfaoUe  Priests  who  shall  Denounce  Persons  (torn  tht 
Altar. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday y  March  16,  1848. 

MliruTBS.]    Public  Bills.— 10  Petty  Bag  Offiee;  Tenanta 

at  Will  (Ireland). 
lUporteA--QuMOi*t  Prison. 

Pbtitionb  Pbbsbntbo.  Dy  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  ftom  CrOK* 
ton  Kerrial  (Leicester),  against  the  Jewish  Disabilities 
Bill.— By  Sir  W.  Heathoote,  fVom  Southampton,  and  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Smith,  ttoak  York,  against  the  Roman  CathoU« 
Relief  Bill. — By  several  Hon.  Members,  firom  various 
Places,  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Attorneys'  Certifi- 
cates.— By  Mr.  Pox  Maule,  fh>m  Perth,  for  Inquiry  into 
the  Excise  Laws.— From  a  Public  Meeting  htld  at 
Hawick,  for  Retrenchment  in  the  Expenditure,  ^kc— By 
several  Hon.  Members,  fVom  various  Places,  for  Exemp* 
tion  of  Charitable  Institutions  fVom  the  Legacy  Duties.-— 
From  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  CouncUmen, 
of  Oswestry  (Salop),  against  Increase  or  Continaance  of 
the  Property  Tax. — By  Mr.  Ewart,  from  Annan,  for 
Revision  of  Taxation. — By  Mr.  Oswald,  from  Ayr,  fbr 
an  Alteration  of  the  Banking  Law.— By  several  Hon* 
Members,  from  varioiu  Lodges  of  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  for  an  Extension  of  the  Benefit  Societies 
Act— By  Mr.  Hutt,  from  Gateshead,  in  fivotir  of  th« 
Courts  of  Special  and  Petty  Sessions  Bill  {  and  Admin* 
Utration  of  Justice  (No.  1)  and  (Na  2)  Bills.— By  several 
Hon.  Members,  from  a  number  of  Places,  against  the 
Diplomatic  ReUitions  with  the  Court  of  Rome  Bill.— By 
Mr.  Ewart,  from  Annan,  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Game  Lawsi 
— By  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  from  Arundel,  for  Alteration 
of  the  Law  of  Highways.— By  Dr.  Bowring,  from  the 
Belfkst  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crudty  to  Animaisi 
for  AboHtion  of  the  Queen's  Plates  with  respect  to  Hocm 
Racing. — From  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Com- 
mons of  London,  for  Discontinuing  Interment  in  Towns. 
— By  Mr.  N2q>ier,  from  Newtown  Barry  (Wexfotd),  for 
an  Alteration  of  the  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ire- 
land).—From  the  Inhabitants  of  Worksop,  for  an  Altera- 
tion of  the  Law  in  favour  of  the  National  Land  Com- 
pany.—By  Mr.  Bagshaw,  ttom  Mannlngtree  (Essex),  and 
by  Mr.  Wilcox,  from  Southampton,  for  Retrenchment 
in  the  Naval  end  Military  Expenditure. — By  Lord  Ash- 
ley, from  several  Public  Meetings,  for  Alteration  of  th4 
Poor  Law.— By  Shr  H.  Halfbrd,  from  the  President  and 
Censors  ot  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London, 
and  by  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  from  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, respecting  Medical  Relief  as  connected  with  the 
Poor  Law. — By  several  Members,  fhmi  a  number  of 
Places,  for  Alteration  in  the  Public  Health  Bill.— By  Mr. 
Willcox,  fh>m  Members  of  Ebeneser  Chapel,  Hythe, 
near  Southampton,  for  Referring  War  Disputes  to  ArM* 
tration. 

THE  NORTH-WEST  EXPEDITION. 
Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS,  seeing  the  Jum. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiraltj 
in  his  place,  wished  to  ask  a  question  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  relatiye  to  the 
expedition  sent  forth  from  this  country  in 
1845  to  explore  the  North-West  Passage, 
and  in  respect  to  which  a  great  and  natu- 
ral anxiety  prevailed,  not  only  on  the  part 
of  persons  connected  with  science,  the  pro- 
motion of  which  was  bcluded  as  one  of  the 
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objects  of  the  expeditioD»  but  also  on  the 
part  of  the  wives  and  families  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  expedition.  These  gallant 
men  had  been  awaj  for  three  years,  and 
nothing  had  been  heard  of  them  for  the 
last  two  years  and  ten  months.  He  had 
therefore  to  ask  what  steps  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  Board  of  Admiralty  had  adopt- 
ed, or  were  prepared  to  adopt,  with  respect 
to  the  means  employed  to  discover  that 
expedition  under  Sir  John  Franklin  ? — 
whether  they  had  sent  out  any  expedition 
in  search  of  that  gallant  officer  and  his 
crew  ? — and  whether,  in  addition  to  such 
expedition,  they  were  prepared  to  offer  re- 
wards to  any  whalers  or  other  mariners 
who  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  voyage  or 
any  extra  voyage  should  obtain  such  infor- 
piation  as  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
our  fellow-countrymen  ?  He  believed,  that 
if  such  an  expedition  had  been  sent  forth 
by  any  other  maritime  nation  in  Europe, 
there  would  have  been  no  want  of  large 
pecuniary  means  to  secure  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  the  object  for  which 
that  expedition  had  been  sent  out,  and  to 
extend  assistance  to  those  engaged  in  it; 
and,  indeed,  he  could  not  believe  that  any 
lack  of  such  means  would  be  experienced 
for  so  important  an  object. 

Mr.  ward  must  state,  in  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
there  was  too  much  cause  for  anxiety  as 
to  the  present  situation  of  Sir  J.  Frank- 
lin's expedition.  Though  it  left  England 
in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preparation, 
the  ships  were  victualled  only  for  three  full 
years,  which  would  expire  in  the  summer 
of  the  present  year.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  a  transport,  which  was  required 
to  complete  their  amount  of  provisions  for 
the  period  of  three  years.  They  left  in 
July,  1845;  but,  no  doubt,  unless  intelli- 
gence were  received  of  them  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year,  their  prospects  were 
very  precarious.  Two  years  and  ten  months 
had  elapsed  since  intelligence  of  them  had 
been  received.  But  he  thought  he  could 
satisfy  the  House  that  the  Government 
had  not  been  wanting  in  any  precautions 
which  humanity  or  experience  could  sug- 
gest, with  the  view  of  placing  every  avail- 
able means  of  succour  within  their  reach, 
at  whatever  points  it  seemed  most  likely 
to  be  of  service.  Three  expeditions  were 
now  in  course  of  preparation.  The  Plover 
left  early  in  February  for  Behring's 
Straits,  where  she  was  to  be  met  by  the 
Pearl.  The  two  vessels  were  to  enter  the 
Straits,  where  they  would  winter,  and  the 


boats  of  the  Plover  wjere  to  sweep  the 
whole  coast  eastward.  The  expedition 
which  Dr.  Rae  would  accompany  would 
descend  the  Mackenzie  River  with  fifteen 
sappers',  and  eight  or  nine  seamen  in  four 
boats  stored  with  provisions.  Sir  J.  Ross 
would  leave  early  in  May  with  Captain 
Bird;  and  the  Enterprise  and  Investigator 
had  been  sent  to  Baffin's  Bay  with  provi- 
sions sufficient  not  only  for  themselves  but 
for  Sir  J.  Franklin  and  his  companions, 
should  they  be  discovered.  And  as  in  addi- 
tion a  reward  was  offered  to  the  whale  ships 
now  beginning  to  sail  from  Hull,  which 
should  give  intelligence  on  the  subiect,  or 
afford  assistance,  ho  thought  his  hon. 
Friend  would  be  ready  to  admit  that  no 
reasonable  precaution  had  been  omitted  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  inquired  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  prepared  to  state  the 
amoimt  of  the  rewards  which  were  offered  ? 
The  whalers  would  depart  before  the  2l8t 
or  22nd  of  this  month,  so  that  an  imme- 
diate announcement  was  desirable. 

Mr.  ward  observed,  that  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  such  rewards  could  be  of- 
fered by  the  Government  as  3hould  induce 
persons  on  board  those  vessels  to  face  the 
perils  of  a  minute  search,  or  to  pass  the 
whole  winter.  Rewards  of  100  guineas 
would  be  offered  for  information,  and  this 
amount  would  be  increased  according  to 
the  assistance  which  might  be  rendered. 

MEDICAL  RELIEF. 
Lord  ASHLEY  rose  to  move  the  reso- 
lutions of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
founded  on  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Medical  Relief  Committee  in  1844.  It 
would  be  his  earnest  endeavour  to  econo- 
mise the  time  of  the  House,  and  spare  the 
necessity  of  any  repetition  in  the  argu- 
ment. Looking  on  the  evidence  as  ex- 
tremely dry,  though  very  important,  he 
thought  the  best  course  was,  after  a  few 
preliminary  observations,  to  take  the  re- 
solutions in  detail.  They  were  founded  on 
the  evidence  taken  in  1844  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  which  he  had  moved  the  appoint- 
ment, in  consequence  of  a  very  strong  feel- 
ing which  was  manifested  that  some  re- 
medy ought  to  be  applied  to  the  state  of 
things  as  regarded  the  administration  of 
relief  to  the  sick.  The  Government  ac- 
quiesced, and  the  result  was  a  ponderous 
volume  of  evidence.  The  Committee  did 
not  report  till  the  close  of  the  Session  of 
1844.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  to  do 
anything  that  Session.    In  1845>  the  pres* 
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sure  of  business  was  so  great  that  he  was 
unable  to  give  the  evidence  due  considera- 
tion. During  the  Sessions  of  1846  and 
1847  be  had  not  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
that  House.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  make  reference  to  the  state  of  things 
prior  to  1844.  Great  improvements  had 
been  introduced  into  the  system  of  medical 
relief.  But  still  very  great  abuses  remain- 
ed. He  should  carefully  abstain  from  con- 
sidering the  poor-law  at  large,  and  confine 
himself  to  the  administration  of  medical  re- 
lief, and  more  particularly  of  medical  re- 
lief to  those  parties  to  whom  the  first  re- 
solution referred.  He  might  be  met  by 
the  statement  that  the  administration  of 
medical  relief  was  altogether  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  poor-law,  which  ought  to  be 
entirely  confined  to  food  and  shelter.  But 
the  Legislature  had  practically  affirmed  the 
princi]He  that  medical  relief  should  be  ad- 
ministered; and  from  that  principle  they 
could  not  now  depart.  If  medical  relief 
was  to  be  administered  at  all,  it  ought  to 
be  efficient.  He  should  assume,  also,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  C.  BuUer) 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  evidence  which 
had  been  nearly  four  years  before  the 
House,  and  which,  though  voluminous, 
was  not  very  various.  Though  hon.  Mem- 
bers might  not  have  studied  the  subject 
minutely,  they  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  im- 
provement in  the  system.  Whether  the 
remedy  now  proposed  was  the  true  one  was 
another  question.  But  there  was  a  gene- 
ral feeling  throughout  the  country  that  the 
present  system  of  medical  relief  was  on  the 
worst  possible  footing.  He  had  placed  the 
most  important  resolution  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battle.  The  others,  however  valu- 
able as  subsidiary  resolutions,  would  be 
useless  by  themselves.  The  first  resolu- 
tion he  had  to  propose  was — 

**  Tliat  eyory  woman  claiming  medical  assist- 
ance from  the  parish  in  consequence  of  being  prcg- 
nanty  sliall  be  entitled,  in  all  cases,  to  the  aid  of 
the  medical  officer  with  her  first  child,  and  also 
with  the  second  or  others  which  may  follow,  pro- 
vided she  present  a  certificate  from  the  medical 
officer  who  attended  her  in  her  previous  confine- 
ment, stating  that  circumstances  had  occurred  in 
it  out  of  the  ordinary  and  natural  course  of  events 
which  rendered  it  desirable  that  she  should  have 
medical  attendance  on  the  next  occasion  of  deli- 
very. 

The  boards  of  guardians,  in  giving  orders, 
did  not  act  with  the  care  and  judgment  re- 
quired, in  reference  to  the  necessity  of 
making  proper  provisions  for  first  cases  of 
delivery.     Most  frequently  a  refusal  of  me- 


dical relief  occuired  in  reference  to  a  first 
case,  though  such  cases  especially  required 
the  interposition  and  assistance  of  a  medi- 
cal attendant.  What  he  demanded  was, 
that  every  woman  claiming  medical  assist- 
ance, should  be  entitled  to  make  that  claim 
without  receiving  an  order  from  the  board 
of  guardians  or  relieving  officer.  The  ap- 
plicants were  exposed  first  to  refusal,  then 
to  delay.  In  the  matter  of  delay  the  whole 
evidence  went  to  show  that  such  delay  was 
frequently  studied  and  intentional,  in  the 
hope  that  the  woman  might  be  driven  from 
her  application,  and,  as  often  happened, 
that  delivery  would  take  place  in  the  mean 
time,  and  that  then  her  case  would  resolve 
itself  into  one  not  for  a  special  order  on  the 
medical  man,  or  for  extra  allowances  or 
comforts,  but  a  case  to  be  treated  as  an 
ordinary  case  of  sickness.  Mr.  Barnett, 
surgeon  of  the  Stepney  union,  stated 
that— 

"  Cases  have  occurred  of  mischief  from  delay, 
by  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
orders  of  the  board  of  guardians.  I  recoUect  one 
where,  in  consequence  of  this  delay,  the  labour 
was  so  proti-acted,  that  terrible  results  took  place, 
and  the  woman  died.  She  told  me,  that  the  diffi- 
culty thrown  in  the  way  of  getting  an  order  was 
such,  that  if  the  woman  applies,  they  will  not  grant 
it ;  it  must  be  the  husband,  who  is  probably  at 
work.  In  this  case  her  husband  could  not  go. 
An  ignorant  midwife  was  called  in,  who,  in  fact, 
killed  her." 

The  guardians  insisted  on  the  attendance 
of  the  husband,  who  could  not  give  it,  ex- 
cept at  the  loss  of  a  day's  work.  In  this 
case  delay  was  interposed.  The  woman 
could  wait  no  longer.  She  called  in  a 
neighbouring  midwife,  who  treated  her 
so  unskilfully  and  brutally  that  she  died. 
There  were  other  cases  in  which  boards  of 
guardians  and  relieving  officers  took  upon 
them  to  decide  whether  a  woman  should 
be  attended  at  all  by  a  medical  man,  or 
by  some  midwife,  though  the  matter  was 
such  as  boards  of  guardians  and  relieving 
officers  were  not  qualified  to  determine. 
What  he  had  said  was  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  several  other  learned  men — 
by  Mr.  Prankerd,  surgeon,  of  Lang- 
port,  and  by  Mr.  Bellamy,  of  the  same 
place,  who  added  that  the  giving  of  or- 
ders would  be  delayed  till  delivery  should 
take  place. 

"  That  the  aflcr-treatment  is  frequently  the 
most  necessary  and  important.  He  has  applied 
for  payment,  and  been  refused,  because  he  did 
not  deliver  the  child.'* 

What  was  the  consequence  ?  In  many 
cases  the  after-treatment  was  more  im- 
portant than  the  treatment  at  delivery; 
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iwd  at  tliat  time  queBtions  in  regard  to 
nutrimept  and  the  like  had  to  be  deter- 
mined, which  required  the  superintending 
care  and  skilfid  knowledge  of  a  medical  at- 
tendant. The  consequence  of  such  delay 
waSf  that,  in  a  great  number  of  instances, 
irqmen  were  compelled  to  send  for  ignorant 
persons,  who  performed  the  duties  required 
in  so  rude,  coarse,  and  almost  brutal  a 
manner,  that,  in  some  instances,  mutila- 
tion and  permanent  injury  had  been  the 
result.  He  regretted  exceedingly  that  he 
should  hs^ye  to  make  such  a  statement. 
He  had  much  rather  the  matter  had  been 
ac^usted  otherwise.  But  he  must  enter 
into  details  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
absolute  necessity  of  making  the  provision 
he  now  proposed  to  make  for  such  cases. 
[|fr.  G.  BuLLER :  There  was  an  order  which 
Wwld  meet  the  object.]  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  an  order  would  meet 
the  object  of  the  resolution.  Those  reso- 
lutions, howerer,  were  not  proposed  in  be- 
half of  persons  actually  receiving  relief, 
but  in  behalf  of  persons  who  were  in  a  des- 
titute condition,  requiring  relief.  The  or- 
der did  not  apply  unless  to  parties  who 
were  actually  on  the  list  of  paupers. 

Mr.  C.  BULLER  thought  it  would, 
perhaps,  save  the  time  of  the  House  if  he 
stated  what  was  the  nature  of  the  order. 
It  was  an  order  for  giving  medical  relief 
to  any  woman  in  the  workhouse  or  on  the 
pauper  list,  or  whom  the  guardians  might 
subsequently  determine  to  have  claims  from 
her  destitute  condition.  His  interpreta- 
tion and  decision  on  that  order  would  be, 
that  in  any  case  where  the  board  of  guar- 
dians held  the  case  of  a  woman  to  be  one 
in  which  she  could  not  be  delivered  without 
parochial  relief,  they  might  treat  it  as  a 
pauper  case. 

Lord  ASHLEY  continued :  If  the  medi- 
cal man  attended  without  an  order  from 
the  guardians  he  would  not  be  remune- 
rated; if  the  guardians  decided  that  the 
woman  was  not  in  such  a  situation  as  to 
require  assistance,  the  medical  man  would 
not  be  remunerated.  When  the  husband 
was  in  receipt  of  6$,  or  7s.  per  week,  the 
woman  would  not  be  entitled  to  assistance. 
The  protection  which  was  sought  for  the 
ratepayer  must  be  obtained  in  some  other 
way.  But  it  was  the  refusal  and  delay  to 
which  those  women  were  exposed,  that 
drove  them  in  so  many  instances  to  seek 
the  aid  of  incompetent  midwives.  Mr. 
Byles,  surgeon,  of  Whitechapel,  stated 
that  **  he  had  seen  cases  in  which  the  lives 
both  of  mother  and  child  had  been  lost  by 


employing  ignorant  wQpien  aa  midwi?ea.'' 
He  mentioned  a  case  of  hssmorrhaga  ia 
which  th^  midwife,  in  alarm,  left  the  {h^ 
tient,  who  died.  He  describe  bpw,  i4 
another  case,  there  was  the  pre^ntation  of 
an  arm;  the  midwife  was  very  uns^ilfiili 
and  endeavoured  to  turn  the  ohild;  tlt\^ 
twisted  the  foot  over  the  shonlder  and  Wi^ 
for  many  hours  pulling  at  the  foQt  without 
making  any  advance  towards  delivery.  The 
surgeon  who  made  the  statement  ira^  qalled 
in,  and  had  to  perform  an  operation  wbipb 
lasted  no  less  than  three  hours.  He  added, 
that  had  he  been  called  in  at  first  the  diffi^ 
culty  might  have  been  obviated  hjj  the  ap- 
plication of  the  most  ordinary  means.  In 
the  appendix,  p.  920,  there  appeared  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Barnett,  surgeon  of  the 
Stepney  union,  in  which  he  stated  three 
oases  where  women,  on  refusal  of  medical 
relief,  resorted  to  the  services  of  unskilful 
midwives.  The  first  was  a  very  seyere 
case  of  hsemorrhage.  He  did  not  kn^w 
whether  he  ought  to  read  the  evidence 
to  the  House;  and  yet  he  did  not  know 
how  he  could  prove  his  case  unlesq  he  did 
so.  ['*  No,  no  ! '']  He  was  entirely  in  th6 
hands  of  the  House ;  but  he  put  it  to  the 
Gentlemen  who  heard  him  to  consider  that 
by  withholding  evidence  which  he  believed 
to  be  irresistible  and  overwhelming,  {us 
statement  might  not  otherwise  be  sufficient 
to  carry  the  sense  of  the  House  witJi 
him.  He  admitted  that  the  details  were 
thoroughly  disgusting  and  minute,  and  all 
he  should  say,  therefore,  was,  that  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  delay  in  giving  the  order 
which  ought  to  have  been  given  for  medi- 
cal attendance  to  certain  miserable  women, 
they  resorted  to  unskilful  practitionprB,  and^ 
after  having  been  mutilated  and  almost  cut 
to  pieces,  one  survived  and  two  died  under 
their  hands.  Another  case  was  detailed 
in  the  evidence  given  in  1844,  uppn  the 
authority  of  the  President  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  where  there  was  not  only 
great  delay  in  giving  the  order,  but  other 
circumstances  of  cruelty,  in  consequence 
of  the  refusal  of  2«.  6d.  to  provide  a  suit- 
able room  during  the  delivery.  As  he  saw 
the  House  was  very  much  averse  to  hear 
the  minute  and  disgusting  details  connected 
with  these  cases,  he  certainly  should  not 
so  much  offend  their  feelings  and  good 
taste  as  to  impose  upon  them  evidence 
which  he  knew  must  be  painful  for  them 
to  hear.  But  he  must  make  this  appeal 
to  them,  that  if,  in  deference  to  the 
House,  he  withheld  the  evidence,  he  hoped 
and  trusted  that  that  would  not  be  allowed 
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^  count  against  him  Trhen  the  House 
eame  to  divide  upon  his  resolution.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  midwives  might 
not  be  used  with  advantage  in  a  great 
number  of  oases;  but  certainly  in  no  one 
instance  of  a  first  case  of  childbirth.  In 
seeond  and  third  cases,  &c.,  they  might 
be  used,  and  beneficially;  but  in  all  such 
eases  midwives  should  be  used  only  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  a  medical 
man,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  act 
without  his  sanction  and  responsibility. 
This  was  the  full  extent  of  the  resolution 
he  proposed.  The  first  objection  that 
would  be  made  to  his  proposal  was,  that  it 
would  open  a  door  to  fraud  —  that  a  great 
number  of  persons  not  entitled  to  relief 
would  make  application  for  the  assistance  of 
a  medical  practitioner.  He  did  not  deny  that 
to  a  certain  degree  a  door  would  be  open- 
ed to  fraud;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  close  the  door  against  the  repetition 
of  the  cruel  and  disgusting  cases  to  which 
he  had  referred.  He  did  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  fraud  would  be  very  generally 
practised;  but,  if  it  were,  the  House  had 
the  remedy  in  their  own  hands.  If  the 
third  resolution  which  he  intended  to  pro- 
pose was  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  carry  it 
into  eifect;  and  in  that  Act  a  clause  could 
easily  be  inserted,  giving  the  boards  of 
guardians  a  power  of  recovery,  by  attach- 
ing the  wages  of  those  who  had  obtained 
relief  to  which  they  were  not  entitled. 
The  second  objection  would  be  that  the 
proposal,  if  adopted,  would  encourage  im- 
morality, because  it  made  no  distinction 
between  married  and  unmarried  women. 
This  objection  comprised  two  considera- 
tions: first,  was  it  probable  that  immorality 
would  be  encouraged  by  the  arrangement 
he  proposed  ? — and,  second,  if  it  were  pro- 
bable, was  that  a  time  or  mode  in  which 
society  ought  to  inflict  punishment  ?  Could 
anybody  believe  that  either  directly  or  in- 
directly immorality  would  be  encouraged 
by  giving  assistance  on  such  occasions? — 
that  a  woman  would  actually  enter  on  a 
course  of  guilt  and  immorality,  merely  be- 
cause she  knew  that  in  the  hour  of  her 
delivery  she  would  have  the  benefit  of  a 
union  surgeon?  If  any  one  entertained 
this  opinion,  he  must  go  further  for  the 
repression  of  immorality,  and  must,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  declare  that  no  woman 
who  had  been  guilty  of  this  offence  should 
cither  for  herself  or  child  receive  parochial 
assistance.  For  surely  immorality  would 
be  much  more  encouraged  by  the  pros- 


peot  of  after-relief  than  by  the  mere  proan 
pect  of  receiving  the  assistance  of  a  medr 
ical  practitioner  in  the  hour  of  her  delivery. 
To  show  how  cruelly  the  present  arrange- 
ment operates,  especially  upon  young  wo- 
men, married  as  well  as  unmarried,  he 
would  take  a  case  which  had  occurred  only 
a  few  weeks  ago.  At  present  it  was  ex- 
pected that  young  women,  many  of  them 
not  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen,  should 
go  to  the  relieving  officer  or  the  board  of 
guardians,  state  the  condition  they  were 
in,  and  demand  an  order  for  relief  in  the 
hour  of  their  confinement.  Now,  he  found 
upon  inquiry  that  even  married  women  had 
a  great  repugnance  to  go  to  the  relieving 
officer,  still  more  to  go  to  the  board  of 
giuurdians,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
in  many  instances  through  mere  modesty 
they  delayed  going  till  the  last  moment. 
The  following  was  the  case  to  which  he 
referred:— 

"  A  few  weeks  ago  a  poor  girl  of  seventeen^ 
being  with  child  irregularly,  could  not  apply  by 
her  companion  in  guilt  for  an  order  on  the  doctor 
for  her  labour,  neither  had  she  the  courago  to 
£ice  a  board  of  guardians.  She  remained  in  hef 
comer  until  her  hour  of  trial  came;  she  then 
begged  assistance  from  an  old  woman,  who  was 
unable  to  give  it  properly.  She  was  at  last  deli- 
vered, but  so  injured  and  torn  from  ignorance  as 
to  be  unfit  hereafter  for  the  duties  of  a  wife  or 
mother.  If  she  could  have  gone  to  the  doctoc 
and  stated  her  case  to  him  as  a  friend  of  the  poor, 
the  person  to  stand  between  her  and  the  guar- 
dians, this  would  not  have  happened." 

If  he  really  thought  that  his  proposal  would 
encourage  immorality,  he  would  certainly 
pause  before  he  made  it;  but  he  would 
warn  the  House  to  take  care  that,  in  get- 
ting rid  of  one  immorality,  they  did  not 
introduce  another  of  a  more  heinous  char- 
acter. There  was  no  doubt  that  the  ne- 
cessary exposure  thrown  upon  young  wo- 
men under  the  present  system  frequently 
led  to  infanticide;  and  he  believed,  that  if 
they  really  wished  to  rebuke  that  crime, 
which  was  becoming  so  rife,  one  subsidiary 
means  must  be  to  enable  women  to  make 
application  to  the  medical  officer  of  the 
parish,  who  in  most  instances  was  regard- 
ed as  the  adviser,  the  friend,  and  patron 
of  the  poor.  These  were  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  proposed  to  the  House  the 
first  resolution.  He  had  abstained  from 
giving  the  evidence  upon  which  it  was 
founded  in  detail;  but  he  felt  quite  sure 
that,  if  the  House  had  listened  to  what  he 
had  said,  they  must  feel  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely and  essentially  necessary  to  depart 
from  the  strict  rule  which  existed  at  pre- 
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Bent.     He  begged,  therefore,  to  move  tlie 
first  resolution. 

Mr.  C.  BULLER  felt  not  a  little  em- 
barrassed by  the  course  taken  by  the  no- 
ble Lord  in  placing  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  a  notice  of  a  variety  of  resolutions 
impugning  the  present  mode  of  medical 
relief,  and  suggesting  a  large  and  material 
alteration  therein — an  alteration  applying 
to  the  whole  system  and  principle  upon 
which  medical  relief  was  administered  un- 
der the  poor-law  at  the  present  moment, 
and  in  now  confining  himself  to  one  parti- 
cular resolution.  He  felt  the  more  ag- 
grieved by  that  course  because,  on  looking 
through  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the 
noble  Lord,  stated  to  have  been  founded 
upon  the  evidence  taken  in  1844,  he  found 
the  noble  Lord  had  proposed  those  resolu- 
tions without  taking  any  notice  of  what 
had  been  done  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners in  the  interim.  The  consequence 
was,  that  it  would  appear  from  the  resolu- 
tions before  the  House,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  rectify  certain  deficiencies  and 
abuses  which  he  would  undertake  to  show 
had  been  long  ago  much  more  efiiciently 
rectified  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
than  they  would  be  by  the  course  proposed 
by  the  noble  Lord.  It  was  with  great 
pain  that  he  opposed  the  noble  Lord  on 
the  present  occasion.  He  felt  the  difli- 
culty,  in  any  case  affecting  humanity  and 
the  interests  of  the  poor,  of  opposing  the 
noble  Lord,  who  was  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  their  best  and  most  zealous  friends. 
He  remembered  too,  that  on  one  memora- 
ble occasion  he  had  had  the  honour  of 
supporting  the  noble  Lord  against  what 
was  conceived  to  be  sounder  views  of  poli- 
tical economy;  and  of  vindicating  with  him 
the  right  of  the  working  classes  to  protec- 
tion from  the  law,  thereby  conciliating  the 
feelings  of  that  class  by  an  act  of  justice 
and  wise  humanity,  and  doing  much  to 
secure  their  cordial  co-operation.  On  an- 
other occasion,  when  ho  had  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  submit  a  Motion  to  the  House 
affecting  the  great  mass  of  the  labouring 
community,  he  had  had  the  honour  to  be 
seconded  by  the  noble  Lord.  He  assured 
the  noble  Lord  that  the  subject  which  he 
now  submitted  to  the  House  had  occupied 
his  painful  and  frequent,  he  might  say  his 
constant,  attention,  since  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  holding  his  present  ofiice.  It 
appeared  to  him,  that  both  in  principle  and 
detail  it  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  anomalous  and  important,  and  one 
of  the  most  difficult,  counected  with  the 


administration  of  the  poor-law.  Indeed^ 
he  might  say,  without  hesitation,  that  it 
was  by  far  the  most  difficult.  He  should 
be  exceedingly  happy  if  the  result  of  his 
consideration  of  the  subject  should  be  to 
enable  him  to  ^x  upon  any  of  the  many 
plans  which  had  been  proposed  to  him  for 
putting  the  administration  of  this  part  of 
the  poor-law  upon  an  entirely  new  and 
satisfactory  footing;  for  he  could  not  deny 
that  there  was  much  of  the  present  system 
for  the  medical  relief  of  the  poor  which 
appeared  unsatisfactory  as  well  to  his  own 
feelings  of  humanity  as  to  the  general 
feelings  of  humanity  of  an  enlightened  'and 
civilised  community.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  disguise  that  he  wished  he  could  con- 
sistently with  his  duty  propound  or  sup- 
port any  new  plan  of  medical  relief  for  the 
poor  through  the  agency  of  the  poor-law, 
which  would  appear  to  him  calculated  to 
place  that  branch  of  its  administration 
upon  a  more  satisfactory  footing;  but  he 
must  fairly  say,  that  with  all  the  consider- 
ation which  he  had  been  able  to  give  the 
subject,  it  was  impossible  through  the  poor- 
law  to  give  relief  upon  any  general  system 
more  satisfactory  than  the  present.  His 
deliberate  opinion  was,  that  if  they  wished 
a  larger  and  more  complete  system  of  me- 
dical relief  for  the  poor,  it  was  not  possible 
to  administer  it  through  local  agency  or 
by  a  change  upon  local  funds,  but  that 
they  must  devise  some  system  of  central 
administration,  and  give  from  the  funds  of 
the  country  a  system  of  medical  relief  ade- 
quate to  their  ideas.  He  did  not  deny  at 
all  that  there  might  not  be  great  improve- 
ment made  in  the  present  system  of  medi- 
cal relief  as  administered  through  the 
poor-law.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to 
consider  that  subject.  Many  of  the  sug- 
gestions which  had  been  made  to  him  ap- 
peared to  deserve  great  consideration;  and 
he  assured  the  House  that  they  should 
have  his  best  consideration.  But  he  con- 
fessed that  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  ob- 
ject, and  the  object  of  the  House,  should 
be  to  improve  the  details  of  the  present 
system  of  administering  medical  relief 
through  the  agency  of  the  poor-law,  rather 
than  to  change  the  general  system  itself. 
When  he  looked  back  to  what  had  been 
the  effect  of  the  poor-law  in  regard  to  me- 
dical relief,  he  thought  he  might  fairly 
challenge  the  most  hostile  inquiry  into  the 
subject.  He  was  sure  he  might  appeal  to 
the  candid  opinion  of  all  who  had  been  cog- 
nisant of  the  state  of  the  poor  for  years, 
when  he  said  that  there  had  been  no  more 
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marked  improvement,  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  relief  to  the  poor,  than 
with  respect  to  medical  relief.  He  thought, 
indeed,  that  he  might  fairly  challenge  a 
comparison  between  the  effects  of  the  old 
and  the  new  poor-law  upon  the  industrious 
and  meritorious  poor,  in  all  matters.  It 
appeared  in  their  houses,  in  their  clothing, 
in  their  attendance,  and  in  their  dietary. 
He  appealed  with  confidence  to  the  House 
whether,  in  all  these  respects,  the  new 
law  was  not  vastly  superior  to  anything 
ever  seen  under  the  old  poor-law  ?  This 
had  been  done,  too,  with  a  saving  to  the 
ratepayers.  He  thought  it  was  a  fortu- 
nate thing  that  they  had  been  able  to  com- 
bine that  economy  which  was  necessary  to 
the  burden  bearing  of  the  ratepayers  with 
such  a  great  improvement  in  the  moral 
condition  of  the  poor.  But  with  respect 
to  the  medical  relief  of  the  poor,  he  would 
go  still  further.  It  had  been  found  that 
the  actual  expenditure  for  the  medical  re- 
lief of  the  poor  had  of  late  years  been  con- 
stantly increasing.  Now,  the  increase  of 
medical  relief  to  the  poor — however  it 
might  indirectly  tend  to  it — was  undoubt- 
edly not  in  itself  an  increase  of  any  bad 
kind  of  pauperism;  and  they  might,  there- 
fore, appeal  to  the  fact  that  this  expendi- 
ture had  been  constantly  augmenting,  as 
a  proof  that  the  economy  with  which  the 
poor-law  was  now  administered  had  never 
shown  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  suffering 
sick.  The  sum  expended  annually  in  me- 
dical relief  under  the  poor-law  could  not 
be  ascertained  from  any  return ;  but  many 
Gentlemen  were  old  enough  to  recollect 
the  old  system  of  parochial  relief ;  how 
precarious  and  rare  a  thing  it  was;  that 
it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  doc- 
tor to  be  appointed  to  attend  to  the 
whole  parish  for  51.  a  year;  and  that 
he  did  this  without  any  superintendence, 
there  being  generally  no  one  but  a  neg- 
ligent overseer  to  look  after  him.  Let 
the  House  compare  this  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  medical  relief  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  when  in  every  district  they 
found  a  sufficient  number  of  medical  men 
to  look  after  the  poor,  under  the  vigilant 
superintendence  of  the  boards  of  guardians, 
and  under  the  vigilant  superintendence  of 
public  opinion,  which  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  administration  of  the  poor-law. 
The  subject  of  medical  relief  had  been 
brought  before  Committees  of  that  House 
on  two  occasions;  the  first  in  1838,  and 
the  last  in  1844.  He  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  increase 
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which  had  taken  place  in  the  actual  amount 
of  money  expended  in  medical  relief  from 
1838  to  1846  inclusive,  consisting  chiefly 
of  salaries  of  medical  officers.  In  1838 
the  estimated  population  of  England  and 
Wales  was  15,155,000;  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  medical  relief  was  136,775^. 
In  1846  the  population  was  16,851,000; 
the  amount  expended  in  medical  relief  was 
175,190?.  The  result  was  that  between 
1838  and  1846 — making  an  allowance 
for  the  increase  of  population  —  the  in- 
crease of  expenditure  should  have  been 
from  136,775?.  to  152,080?.  It  had,  in 
fact,  increased  to  175,190?.,  being  23,110/. 
above  the  old  vote,  which  was  an  increase 
of  about  one-sixth  above  the  old  rate  of 
payment.  But  this  important  result  he 
should  wish  to  impress  on  the  attention  of 
the  House — that  the  increase  of  payment 
for  medical  relief  between  1838  and  1846 
had  been  one-sixth  of  the  old  rate  of  pay- 
ments. Nor  was  that  the  only  increase 
that  had  been  made  in  the  relief  of  the 
sick  poor  under  the  administration  of  the 
new  poor-law.  He  saw  some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen in  various  parts  of  the  House  who 
— he  hoped  he  might  say  it  without  offence 
— were  old  enough  to  recollect  the  working 
of  the  old  poor-law  system,  and  who  might 
have  been  applied  to  as  justices  of  the 
peace  to  give  orders  under  that  system. 
Those  hon.  Gentlemen  would  recollect  that 
to  give  any  extra  amount  of  nourishment 
under  that  system  was  a  thing  almost  prac* 
tically  impossible;  the  system  of  extra 
nourishment  had  almost  entirely  arisen 
under  the  new  poor-law.  He  had  no  ma- 
terials to  enable  him  to  state  what  the 
amount  of  that  extra  nourishment  had 
been;  but  he  had  selected  a  few  days  ago 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  in  1844 
the  following  particulars.  He  found  that 
in  one  union,  that  of  Stepney,  646?.  had 
been  spent  in  one  year  for  that  purpose; 
and  Sir  J.  Walsham,  in  his  evidence,  said 
that  he  had  attended  an  Essex  union  in 
the  preceding  week,  and  that  no  less  than 
108  orders,  mostly  for  2Ib.  of  meat  each, 
had  been  made  out  for  extra  nourishment. 
He  did  not,  however,  mean  to  say  that  there 
did  not  exist  great  room  for  improvement 
under  the  present  law.  He  would  confess, 
that  great  as  had  been  the  increase  that 
had  been  made  to  the  salaries  of  the  medical 
officers,  he  thought  that  some  further  in- 
crease ought  to  be  made.  In  many  dis- 
tricts he  thought  their  salaries  were  insuf- 
ficient. But  let  the  House  not  understand 
him  to  say  that  he  thought  that  generally 
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the  salaries  were  insufficient.     In  many 
districts  he  thought  they  were  exceedingly 
large,   or  quite  sufficient.     In  the  most 
prosperous,    hut   not   the  hest   managed 
counties  of  England,  they  were  large.  Sir 
J.   Walsham,    before   the   Committee   in 
1844,  said   that  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
they  were  large;  while  in  Northumberland 
and   Cumberland   the    amount  was  very 
much  smaller;  but  if  the  payment  in  Nor- 
thumberland   and   Cumberland   was   very 
much  less,  nearly  one-half  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  population  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, it  was  double  or  treble  in  proportion 
to   the   number  of  paupers.     The  worst 
system  of  medical  relief  was  given  in  those 
counties  in  which  the  general  administra- 
tion of  relief  was  the  most  satisfactory,  in 
which  the  poor-rates  had  never  swelled  the 
extent  of  pauperism,  and  the  condition  of 
the  people  was  incomparably  superior  to 
that  of  other  districts.     If  they  compared 
the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham, 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Cornwall, 
which  were  about  the  least  populated  dis- 
tricts in  England,  with  others,  they  would 
find  that  those  were  counties  in  which  the 
most  inadequate   provision  was  made  for 
medical  relief,  simply  because  the  people 
in  those  old  counties  were  the  least  accus- 
tomed to  give  it,  from  the  feeling  which 
induced   them   to   reject   increasing   pau- 
perism; and  so  long  as  they  worked  the 
poor-law  through  boards  of  guardians,  so 
long  would  they  find  it  difficult  to  make 
those  counties  as  liberal  in  medical  relief 
as  in  those  districts  where  the  sick  poor 
were  of  old  accustomed  to  be  charged  upon 
the  poor-rates.  At  the  same  time,  he  must 
beg  the  House  to  observe  the  great  diffi- 
culty there  was  in  laying  down  a  general 
system  as  to  the   salaries  of  medical  of- 
ficers.    He  should   be   sorry  to   see   the 
House  adopting  any  general  system,  be- 
cause his  own  conviction  was,   that  that 
was  a  matter  which  must  be  left  free  to 
try  in  various  districts  a  system  the  most 
suited  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  had  to 
administer  the  poor-law,   and  that  if  they 
attempted  to  administer   it   according  to 
one   invariable   system,  which   should  be 
forced  upon  those  districts,  it  would  not  be 
administered  the  best.     His  own  opinion 
was,  that  as  a  general  rule  throughout 
England,  the  safest  course  was  to  remune- 
rate medical  men  by  salaries;  but  it  was  by 
no  means  that  which  would  be  most  satis- 
factory.    On  the  contrary,  he  feared  the 
most  satisfactory  relief  that  was  adminis- 
tered in  England^  was  administered  on  a 


different  system  £rom  that  of  salaries.    In 
the  first  place,  there  was  a  system  of  a 
fixed  amount  being  paid  to  Uie  medical 
men,  allowing  them  also  to  carry  on  pri- 
vate practice  with  their  salaried  practice 
from  the  union.     But  there  were   many 
cases  in  which  no  private  practice  was  al- 
lowed.   In  Nottingham  and  Leighton  Buz- ' 
zard  unions,  where  the  medical  relief  was 
well  administered,  the  system  had  been  to 
have  medical  officers  with  a  fixed  salary, 
which  was  found  sufficient  to  obtain  the 
best  medical  men,  and  for  which  they  gave 
up  their  private  practice,  and  devoted  their 
whole  time  to  administering  medical  relief 
to  the  poor.     He  believed  that  at  Notting- 
ham the   salary  was  1201,  a  year,  with 
board  and  lodging.     In  Wayland  union, 
which  he  believed  worked  about  as  well 
as   any   system   in   England,    there  was 
a    mixed    plan    of    payment,    partly  by 
salary  and  partly   by    case.      And   now 
he  must  advert  to   a  plan  entirely  dif- 
ferent, and  upon  which  he  had  received 
more  private  suggestions  than  upon  any 
other  since  he  had  been  in  office.     It  was 
a  plan  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury,  in  conversation  with  him,  had  been 
kind   enough  to   say  was   one  which  he 
thought  might  be  satisfactory;  and  it  had 
been   acted   upon   under  the   auspices  of 
Lord  Stradbroke  in  Bly thing  union.     By 
that  plan  there  was  no  medical  officer  at 
all.     The  union   determined    beforehand 
what  was  the  amount  they  ought  to  spend 
in  medical  relief;  they  allowed  the  medical 
officers  to  attend  without  any  order,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  they  divided  the 
sum  amongst  all  the  cases  attended;  and 
that  was  the  remuneration  of  those  officers. 
In.  proposing  this   to   persons  conversant 
with  the  working  of  the  law,  they  told  him 
that  no  system  was  so  liable  to  abuse;  but 
it  worked  well  in  Bly  thing  and  other  places, 
and  he  believed  that  if  they  could  get  an 
energetic  chairman  of  an  union,  such  a 
plan  as  that  would  work  better  under  his 
auspices  than  one  that  was  more  faultless. 
But  he  should  be  extremely  loath  upon  any 
opinion  of  his  own  or  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  at  any  particular  moment,  to  force 
upon  the  boards  of  guardians  throughout 
the  country  an  observance  to  any  uniform 
practice  contrary  to  that  which  they  had 
adopted.     The  great  object  in  those  cases 
was  to  secure  the  payment  of  adequate 
salaries;    and  he  thought  he  had  shown 
that  a  great  deal  had  been  done  in  that 
respect  by  the  late  Commission.     He  look- 
ed to  the  maintenance  of  the  character  of 
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public  Bervants  as  one  of  the  main  secu- 
rities for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  pub- 
lie  service,  and  he  thought  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  medical  officers  should 
receive  a  more  adequate  remuneration  for 
their  labour.  It  would  be  his  endeavour, 
as  much  as  was  in  his  power,  to  secure 
them  that  in  every  individual  instance. 
Undoubtedly  the  duty  was  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Parliamentary  grant  of  the 
70,0002.  a  year  for  medical  relief;  and  he 
trusted  that,  by  the  judicious  application  of 
that  grant,  they  might  be  enabled  to  in- 
sure an  adequate  remuneration  to  medical 
officers  throughout  England.  He  con- 
fessed that  there  was  one  part  of  the  pre- 
sent medical  arrangements  about  which  he 
had  a  little  doubt.  It  had  been  adopted 
with  the  assent  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  yet  he  had  heard  many  complaints 
from  the  profession  against  it — and  that 
was  the  system  of  fees  for  certain  opera- 
tions. He  saw,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it 
was  liable  to  great  abuse;  but,  on  the  other, 
there  were  many  recommendations  in  its 
favour.  The  other  day  he  had  received  a 
statement  that  the  Totness  board  of  guar- 
dians had  come  to  a  resolution  that  they 
should  not  allow  any  such  extra  fees.  He 
did  not  say  that  he  had  ordered  that  reso- 
lution to  be  set  aside  as  illegal;  but  he 
had  directed  an  inquiry  to  be  made;  and  if 
the  inquiry  were  satisfactory,  he  should 
not  hesitate  to  adopt  their  recommenda- 
tion. There  was  one  other  point  of  far 
graver  importance  in  the  present  system, 
and  which  he  did  not  think  was  satisfac- 
tory, and  that  was,  the  present  mode  of 
supplying  the  poor  with  medicine.  He 
thought  the  system  of  throwing  the  charge 
of  drugs  upon  the  medical  man  was  liable 
to  great  abuse;  but  he  must  confess  that 
his  power  to  remedy  the  abuse  was  very 
inadequate  with  the  power  of  perceiving  it. 
He  thought  that,  in  the  process  of  time, 
they  might  be  able  to  organise  some  better 
mode  of  dispensing  the  drugs.  He  could 
not  see,  however,  how  it  could  be  done 
without  the  cordiiJ  co-operation  of  the  re- 
sidents of  the  district.  If  they  could  get 
private  charity  to  aid  them,  not  with  mo- 
ney, but  in  dispensing  medicine,  he  thought 
a  great  improvement  might  be  made;  and 
that  was  a  subject  to  which  he  should  give 
his  particular  attention.  He  had  no  plan, 
he  could  have  no  plan,  which  he  would  at- 
tempt to  force  upon  unions;  but,  if  he 
could  induce  the  mtelligent  men  who  ser- 
ved as  poor-law  inspectors  to  give  their  aid 
to  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  the  country, 


with  the  boards  of  guardians,  to  establish 
some  better  plan  of  dispensing  drugs,  he 
believed  that  he  should  have  done  a  great 
service  to  the  poor  of  this  country — and  he 
must  here  beg  pardon  for  stating  his  ,opin- 
ions  in  their  present  crude  and  doubtfid 
form.  He  was  stating  them  as  they  pass- 
ed through  his  mind.  But  it  was  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  to  form  a  sound  opinion 
upon,  requiring  the  experience  of  as  many 
years  as  he  had  been  months  in  office,  and 
he  was  almost  ashamed  to  propound  any 
opinion  upon  it  at  present.  He  would, 
however,  throw  himself  on  the  indulgence 
of  the  House,  and  he  would  assm*e  them 
that  if  he  had  advanced  any  crude  or  un- 
sound opinions,  his  docility  should  be  ex- 
emplary. He  thought  that  in  some  cases 
evil  arose  from  an  undue  fettering  of  me- 
dical officers  in  supplying  relief,  although 
he  confessed  that  he  thought  a  great  part 
of  the  complaints  on  this  subject  arose 
with  reference  to  cases  which  existed  im- 
der  the  old  system  prevalent  in  the  first 
years  of  the  new  law.  His  own  opinion 
was,  that  these  were  matters  in  which  the 
relieving  officer  should  have  very  little 
power  of  discretion.  For  the  relieving 
officer  to  elevate  himself  into  a  judge,  and 
to  decide  the  question  as  to  whether  a  per- 
son alleging  himself  to  be  sick  was  so  or 
not,  was  a  matter  which  he  was  totally  in- 
competent to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon. 
The  only  question  for  the  relieving  officer 
to  determine  was,  whether  the  applicant 
was  a  pauper  or  no  pauper;  and  he  must 
say  that,  generally,  he  should  hold  it  to  be 
the  best  administration  of  the  poor-law  if 
the  medical  officers  were  entrusted  with 
the  discretion,  on  their  own  responsibility, 
of  attending  such  sick  poor  as  applied  to 
them  for  relief,  subject  to  the  approval  or 
non-approval  of  the  next  board  of  guar- 
dians; and  that  the  board  of  guardians, 
and  not  the  relieving  officer,  should  decide 
the  question  of  pauper  or  no  pauper.  He 
thought,  however,  that  the  danger  was  on 
the  other  side,  for,  looking  to  the  ordinary 
principle  of  human  nature,  it  struck  him 
that  more  diligence  must  be  exercised  to 
prevent  a  man  from  not  attending  those 
for  which  he  got  nothing,  than  to  pre- 
vent another  from  refusing  charity  which 
cost  him  nothing.  But  that  was  exactly 
the  case  under  the  present  system  of  the 
poor-law,  because,  by  the  general  consent 
of  the  medical  profession,  boards  of  guar- 
dians throughout  the  country  had  agreed 
to  adopt  the  salaried  system;  and  medical 
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was  the  number  of  cases  they  attended; 
and  there  was  a  condition  to  supply  drugs 
in  all  those  cases.  He  found  the  other  day, 
by  a  return  in  the  Poor  Law  Office,  that 
out  of  568  unions  in  England,  in  551  the 
medical  officers  were  paid  by  salary,  and 
by  cases  in  only  17.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  in  all  instances  in  which  the  medical 
officers  were  paid  by  fixed  salaries,  there 
was  no  inducement,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
make  work  for  themselves  by  attending 
patients  they  ought^not  to  attend;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  relieving  officer 
could  have  no  inducement  to  prevent  their 
attending  on  those  cases,  because  it  cost 
him  nothing.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
danger  was  all  on  the  other  side— of  the 
salaried  officers  not  being  kept  sufficiently 
alive  to  their  duty,  having  no  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  attend  to  it;  and  during  his 
short  experience  in  his  office  of  the  ordi- 
nary practice  of  poor-law  relief,  he  had  had 
no  complaint  made  of  a  relieving  officer 
refusing  to  allow  the  medical  officer  to  at- 
tend; but  he  had  had  complaints  from 
boards  of  guardians  against  medical  offi- 
cers for  not  attending  when  they  ought. 
He  knew  there  had  been  cases  of  com- 
plaints, when  there  were  certain  fees  for 
operations  or  midwifery  cases,  that  the 
medical  men  were  not  allowed  to  attend; 
but  in  all  the  cases  that  had  come  before 
him,  it  had  not  been  the  boards  of  guar- 
dians or  the  relieving  officers  that  had  been 
in  fault.  There  were  cases  which  had 
lately  occupied  the  attention  of  the  public; 
but  he  would  rather  not  advert  to  them 
unless  they  were  brought  more  particularly 
before  the  House.  He  could  not,  however, 
but  say  that  that  was  the  real  difficulty; 
and  he  should  thank  the  noble  Lord  if  he 
Would  help  him  to  devise  some  plan  by 
which,  if  medical  officers  were  paid  by 
fixed  salaries,  they  could  be  kept  up  to  a 
faithful  and  zealous  discharge  of  their 
duty.  Having  said  thus  much  on  the  gen- 
eral subject,  he  wished  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  resolutions  of  the  noble  Lord. 
He  thought  he  might  reiterate  his  com- 
plaint, that  the  noble  Lord  had  made  ra- 
ther an  unfair  impression  as  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  new  poor-law,  by  bringing  for- 
ward as  existing  evils  those  which  had  been 
already  rectified.  lie  would  take,  for  in- 
stance, the  5th  resolution — 

"  That  no  medical  person  be  appointed  surgeon 
or  medical  officer  to  a  union  unless  he  possess  a 
diploma  in  surgery,  and  a  degree,  diploma,  or  li- 
cense in  physic,  from  one  or  other  of  the  Univer- 
sities or  Colleges  of  Physicians  or  Surgeons,  or 
Societies  of  Apothecaries  of  the  United  Empire, 


legally  entitled  to  grant  respectively  such  lioenBei^ 
diplomas,  or  degree  ;  and  that  if,  under  any  cif" 
cumstances,  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  em- 
ploy unqualified  persons,  such  unqualified  persons 
must  have  a  special  permission  granted  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  under  their  handwrit^ 
ing,  with  the  reasons  for  such  permission  annex- 
ed. All  such  permissions  to  be  annually  laid  be* 
fore  Parliament  at  the  commencement  of  the  Sea* 


He  should  like  to  know  what  there  was  in 
that  that  had  not  already  been  provided 
for  by  the  articles  168  and  169  of  the 
Consolidated  Orders  ?  There  was  in  the 
article  168  a  long  specification  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  qualified  to  act  as  medical 
officers;  and  he  believed  the  only  difference 
between  those  orders  and  the  noble  Lord's 
resolution  was,  that,  whilst  the  legal  ad- 
visers of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had 
drawn  their  order  legally,  the  resolution  of 
the  noble  Lord  was  contrary  to  law;  for 
the  noble  Lord  would  leave  it  open  to  cer- 
tain practitioners  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
to  be  the  medical  officers  of  unions,  whilst 
they  were  not  by  law  entitled  to  practise 
in  this  country.  That  was  a  subject  upon 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  let- 
ters almost  daily,  complaining  of  the  ill- 
treatment  of  Scotch  and  Irish  practition- 
ers under  the  present  law;  but  he  thought 
they  had  done  all  they  could  under  the 
present  law  to  secure  properly  qualified 
men.  There  were  certain  cases  in  which 
qualified  men  could  not  be  got  in  every 
district  of  England;  but  those  cases  were 
provided  for  by  the  169th  article.  The 
5th  resolution  of  the  noble  Lord  would  not, 
therefore,  in  his  opinion,  do  much  good. 
Then  there  was  the  6th  resolution;  but  if 
hon.  Gentlemen  would  turn  to  the  75th 
and  76th  articles,  they  would  find  that  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  went  further  than 
the  noble  Lord,  and  that  they  did  not  stint 
the  medical  relief  to  the  pauper,  but  the 
medical  officer  went  on  attending  the  pau- 
per without  any  order  or  approval  what- 
ever, until  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
continue  it.  In  those  two  respects  the  re- 
solutions of  the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  cast 
an  unjust  slur  upon  the  poor-law.  The 
noble  Lord  had  confined  his  arguments,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  his  1st  resolution, 
relating  to  women  claiming  medical  assist- 
ance in  consequence  of  being  pregnant; 
and  he  (Mr.  BuUer)  had  been  in  hopes, 
when  he  handed  to  the  noble  Lord  the  or- 
der of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  upon 
that  point,  that  it  would  have  satisfied 
him.  He  had  thought  that  the  noble  Lord 
was  not  one  of  those  who  wished  for  uni- 
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▼enal  pauperism  in  the  country,  and  that 
he  wished  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  he- 
tween  the  idle  pauper  and  the  honest  and 
industrious  poor,  and  not  to  hold  out  an 
inducement  to  every  person  in  every  emer- 
gency to  come  to  the  parish  for  relief.  To 
maintain  a  sense  of  that  distinction  intact 
And  sacred  in  the  minds  of  the  poor,  was 
A  matter  of  the  highest  importance;  it  was 
essential  to  the  sound  administration  of  the 
poor-law,  and  essential  to  the  sound  social 
condition  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Far  he  it  from  him  to  participate  in  that 
indiscriminate  philanthropy  which  regard- 
ed all  the  poor  alike,  and  refused  to  ex- 
tend more  approhation  and  encouragement 
to  the  honest  and  industrious  man,  whose 
pride  it  was  to  have  maintained  and 
brought  up  his  family  without  resort- 
ing to  the  parish  for  assistance.  As 
the  noble  Lord  had  framed  his  resolution, 
it  was  an  invitation  to  every  woman,  mar- 
ried or  unmarried,  to  claim  relief  from  the 
parish.  He  would  not  now  dwell  upon 
the  question  of  morality.  He  agreed  with 
the  noble  Lord  that  it  was  not  the  time 
when  a  woman  was  in  the  extremity  of 
physical  suffering  to  vindicate  the  claims 
of  morality,  but  that  relief  should  at  once 
be  extended,  and  then,  if  she  were  immo- 
ral, to  let  her  be  afterwards  branded  for 
her  immorality.  But  without  reference  to 
the  question  of  morality,  and  taking  the 
case  of  married  women  alone,  the  resolu* 
tion  of  the  noble  Lord,  as  it  stood,  was  a 
direct  invitation  to  the  wives  of  ratepayers 
in  all  circumstances,  to  the  wife  of  the 
humble  tradesman  or  the  small  farmer,  to 
apply  for  parochial  assistance  in  the  case 
of  childbirth,  and  this  while  you  were 
crushing  poorer  ratepayers  of  the  country 
to  pay  for  better  medical  attendance  upon 
paupers  than  they  could  afford  for  them- 
selves. You  invited  such  persons  to  come 
to  the  ample  feast  of  parochial  charity  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  farmer  or  trades- 
man, who,  for  the  necessities  of  himself  or 
his  wife,  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  half 
the  amount  of  medical  assistance.  This  was 
scandalous  injustice,  and,  however  he  might 
be  taunted  with  entertaining  a  desire  to  re- 
fuse medical  relief  to  the  poor,  he  would 
contend  that  even  that  was  less  unjust 
than  throwing  the  burden  of  providing  such 
relief  upon  those  who  could  not  afford  it. 
If  it  were  desired  to  break  down  the  ample 
provisions  of  public  charity,  a  better  course 
could  not  be  taken  than  to  represent  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  ratepayers  the  picture  of 
inequality  and  injustice  perpetrated  upon 


themselves  by  the  operation  of  the  poor- 
law.  He  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  under- 
rate the  pains  and  perils  of  childbirth;  but 
he  must  be  permitted  to  remark  that  there 
was  at  least  one  feature  of  that  condition 
which  rendered  it  less  necessary  to  open 
the  door  to  indiscriminate  relief — namely, 
that  it  could  not  happen  without  timely 
notice.  A  woman  could  not  be  delivered 
without  being  aware  of  her  condition;  she 
had  plenty  of  time  to  apply  for  relief. 
The  noble  Lord  had  remarked  that  a 
woman  would  not  apply  to  the  relieving 
officer,  but  would  seek  the  doctor,  whom 
she  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  father. 
Now,  when  the  noble  Lord  spoke  of  the 
parental  position  in  which  medical  gentle- 
men stood  towards  poor  women,  he  must 
say  that  if  allowance  were  to  be  made  for 
such  feelings  as  these,  to  the  extent  of  re- 
fusing to  impose  any  restraint  or  limit  to 
the  applications  for  medical  relief  in  these 
cases,  merely  because  women  would  not 
apply  to  the  relieving  officer,  it  would  be 
idle  to  attempt  to  preserve  any  safeguard 
whatever  upon  the  poor-rate.  He  had 
handed  to  the  noble  Lord  the  order  that 
had  been  made  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners applicable  to  these  cases :  it  was 
in  article  182.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man read  the  order  of  the  Commissioners, 
which  was  to  the  following  general  ef- 
fect : — 

"That  in  cases  in  which  any  medical  officer, 
either  for  the  workhouse  or  the  district,  shall  be 
called  upon  by  the  order  of  persons  duly  qualified 
to  make  such  order  to  attend  a  woman  immedi- 
ately after  childbirth,  or  shall,  under  circum- 
stances of  difficulty  and  danger,  without  such 
order,  visit  such  woman  receiving  relief,  or  whom 
the  guardians  should  subsequently  decide  to  be  in 
a  destitute  condition,  such  medical  officer  shall  be 
paid  not  more  than  20«.  nor  less  than  10«.'' 

The  House  would  observe  that  the  order 
might  be  obtained  from  persons  properly 
qualified.  But  there  might  be  cases  in 
which  an  order  had  not  been  applied  for; 
and  in  such  cases  did  the  general  order  of 
the  Commissioners  prohibit  relief  being 
given  ?  Not  at  all;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  order  provided  that  in  such  cases  the 
medical  man  might  attend,  and  the  board 
of  guardians  would  afterwards  decide  whe- 
ther the  woman  was  a  proper  object. 
Would  any  one  tell  him  of  a  better  mode 
that  could  be  invented,  without  throw- 
ing open  the  door  indiscriminately  to 
everybody?  Would  any  one  tell  him  of 
any  other  rule  by  which  the  wife  of  the 
richest  farmer  in  a  parish  could  be  pre- 
vented from  applying,  if  she  chose,  to  the 
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union  doctor?  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  rale  went  as  far,  under  such  circum- 
stances, as  was  possible,  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers. 
The  medical  men,  and  those  who  took  their 

Cin  that  House,  used  very  different 
age  now  from  that  which  thej  em- 
ployed in  the  Medical  Committee,  for  there 
It  had  been  held  that  medical  gentlemen 
were  the  best  judges  of  the  question  of 
pauper  or  no  pauper;  for  it  had  been  ask- 
ed, did  he  not  know  best  whom  he  should 
and  should  not  attend  ?  If  the  noble 
Lord  wished  to  provide  a  remedy  in  these 
eases,  it  should  be  by  the  institution  of 
Bome  power  of  appeal  from  the  boards  of 
guardians — not  that  he  advised  such  a 
eourse,  and  there  was  a  power  of  appeal 
in  certain  cases  to  the  magistrates.  But 
he  would  not  then  enter  upon  the  question 
of  opening  the  door  to  the  authority  of 
justices  or  the  peace  in  the  administration 
of  the  poor-law.  He  had  thought  it  his 
duty  on  this  the  first  occasion  of  addres- 
sing the  House  since  holding  the  office  he 
had  the  honour  of  filling,  to  state  those 
general  principles  in  regard  to  medical  re- 
lief, upon  which  he  thought  the  poor-law 
ought  to  be  administered.  He  had  given 
his  opinion  upon  the  resolutions  proposed 
by  the  noble  Lord,  and  it  was  for  the 
House  to  decide  upon  them.  That  deci- 
sion, he  trusted,  would  be  against  the  reso- 
lutions, for  he  believed  them  to  be  both 
dangerous  and  unnecessary.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  concluded  his 
speech  by  saying,  that  the  present  occa- 
sion was  the  first  on  which  he  had  address- 
ed the  House  since  holding  his  new  office. 
It  was  to  be  regretted,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  made  so  bad  a  commence- 
ment, for  the  very  first  thing  he  had  done 
was  to  oppose  a  change  in  favour  of  huma- 
nity which  had  been  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Bath.  After  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he 
could  not  help  wondering  why  the  hon. 
Gentleman  now  sitting  opposite  to  him 
(Mr.  C.  Lewis)  was  out  of  office.  That 
hon.  Gentleman  must  now  consider  that 
he  had  been  very  ill-used  in  being  removed 
from  a  situation  he  had  held  for  so  many 
years,  and  in  which  he  had,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
made  everything  so  perfect  and  complete 
that  scarcely  any  change  was  requisite. 
The  disappointment  out  of  doors  would  be 


very  great  when  it  was  found  that,  aft^ 
the  inquiry  that  had  been  made,  and  all 
that  had  been  said  about  the  admimstra- 
tion  of  the  poor-law  under  the  former  sys- 
tem, no  change  whatever  was  to  be  made 
under  the  new  system — that  everything 
was  to  be  maintained  in .  its  integrity,  and 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  remedy  to 
those  evils  which  had  been  so  much  com* 
plained  of.  It  appeared  that  the  Poor 
Law  Commission  had  been  abolished,  to 
relieve  certain  persons;  but  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  administration  of  the  law  itself 
not  the  slightest  alteration  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
gone  over  the  whole  subject,  and  had  not 
confined  himself  to  the  first  resolution 
moved  by  the  noble  Lord,  which  was  the 
question  now  before  the  House;  bat  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  consider 
that  he  had  got  an  absolute  sinecure.  No 
change  was  to  be  effected — no  modification 
— everything  was  perfect.  There  was 
nothing  at  all  to  alter,  and  everybody 
ought,  of  course,  to  be  perfectly  content- 
ed. Did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  reallj 
believe  that  the  present  system  could  be 
continued  ?  Medical  practitioners  were 
not  only  discontented,  but  in  many  in- 
stances exasperated.  Surely  the  interests 
of  the  poor  and  of  medical  men  ought  to 
be  considered  as  well  as  those  of  the  rate- 
payers. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  knew 
very  well  that  the  whole  subject  of  thd 
poor-law  must,  at  no  distant  period,  be 
brought  before  the  House.  The  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Commission  had 
led  the  public  to  beheve  that  there  would 
be  an  alteration  in  the  administration  of 
the  law,  and  that  the  grinding,  severe  sys- 
tem which  had  been  pursued,  would  be 
superseded  by  one  that  was  milder  and 
more  humane.  But  it  seemed  that  there 
was  now  not  the  slightest  hope  of  such  a 
consummation;  on  the  contrary,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  appeared  to  think  that 
the  law  was  admirably  perfect.  According 
to  that  right  hon.  Gentleman,  some  two  or 
three  trifling  matters  might  be  changed  at 
some  future  day;  but  to  judge  from  his 
speech,  the  present  generation  would  never 
witness  any  change  at  all  as  the  Board  was 
now  constituted.  A  very  small  part  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  obseiTations  had 
been  directed  to  the  first  resolution  which 
had  been  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord,  in 
consequence  of  the  representations  of  a 
great  variety  of  medical  witnesses,  all 
competent  to  understand  the  question;  and 
the    right  hon.    Gentleman    himself  had 
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Btated  Ms  belief  that  mescal  men  were 
the  best  persons  to  judge  whether  a  party 
was  destitute  or  not.  [Mr.  Buller  :  They 
are  very  capable.]  Why  not,  then,  leave 
it  to  their  decision,  and  not  to  boards  of 
guardians  ?  The  medical  man  visited  the 
sick  woman,  attended  her  for  forty-eight 
or  sixty  hours,  beheld  her  pains  and  suf- 
ferings, and  then,  after  having  performed 
one  of  the  most  important  functions  inci- 
dent to  his  profession,  he  was  to  make  his 
application  to  the  board  of  guardians  for 
payment;  and  it  rested  with  them  to  de- 
cide whether  he  should  or  should  not  re- 
ceive his  paltry  beggarly  dole  of  10*.  or 
20«.  That  was  the  manner  in  which  me- 
dical practitioners  were  treated,  and  in 
which  the  poor  women  of  this  country 
were  treated.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man could  not  be  aware  of  the  suffering 
and  privation  which  a  destitute  woman  had 
to  undergo  in  childbirth.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  never  been  engaged  in 
matters  of  that  kind;  they  were  foreign 
to  his  pursuits.  Indeed,  it  would  be  well 
to  know  what  the  Government  considered 
to  be  the  proper  qualifications  for  a  Poor 
Law  Commissioner.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  an  able,  acute,  and  eloquent 
man;  but  his  pursuits  were  foreign  to  mat- 
ters such  as  these.  His  mind  had  not  been 
disciplined  to  them,  and  yet  he  had  been 
put  into  office  to  superintend  all  the  duties 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
poor-law,  as  if  he  had  been  engaged  for 
half  his  life  in  workhouses  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  relief.  He  would  not  say 
that  the  appointment  was  unfortunate  until 
he  had  had  further  opportunities  of  judg- 
ing; but  he  must  say,  as  a  general  remark, 
that  in  appointments  of  this  kind  the  pre- 
vious occupations  of  gentlemen,  and  not 
their  power  of  addressing  the  House, 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It 
would  be  too  painful  to  describe  the  terri- 
ble sufferings  which  were  endured  by  poor 
women  in  the  qases  to  which  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  particularly  re- 
ferred. He  had  witnessed  them;  they  had 
frequently  fallen  under  his  observation,  and 
it  was  impossible,  by  any  terms  ho  cbuld 
employ,  to  exaggerate  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree the  misery,  destitution,  and  privations 
of  those  poor  creatures.  By  giving  them 
the  opportunity  of  applying  to  a  medical 
practitioner  at  such  a  crisis  of  peril,  the 
House  would  be  conferring  an  inestimable 
blessing,  and  affording  to  them  comfort 
and  consolation  they  could  derive  from  no 
other  8oaTce.    Bat,  instead  of  extending 


to  them  such  a  privilege  by  law,  it  appear- 
ed that  the  matter  was  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  boards  of  guardians.  What 
the  noble  Lord  desired  was  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  should  be  passed  in  which  such 
a  provision  should  be  embodied.  He  did 
not  want  to  open  the  door  to  abuse,  or  to 
prevent  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers 
from  being  properly  protected.  Was  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  aware  of  the  charac- 
ter as  well  as  the  incapacity  of  the  persons 
who  were  employed  as  midwives  ?  They 
were  often  women  of  the  worst  character, 
addicted  to  drink,  and  frequently  attending 
lying-in  patients  while  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation. In  many  cases  women  perished 
under  the  violence  used  by  these  ignorant 
creatures.  The  mother  was  lacerated  and 
the  infant  ruptured,  and  there  were  even 
instances  in  which  the  intestines  of  women 
had  been  torn  out  to  the  extent  of  many 
feet.  These  facts  were  familiar  to  profes- 
sional men;  and  if  the  House  was  not  pre- 
pared to  act  upon  the  principles  of  justice 
and  humanity,  the  whole  catalogue  of  hor- 
rors should  be  disclosed.  If  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  undertake  the  task,  he 
would.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
talked  about  the  wives  of  farmers,  and 
other  ratepayers,  seeking  aid  from  the 
union  doctor,  if  the  noble  Lord's  resolution 
were  to  be  carried  out.  Why,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  believed  nothing  of  the 
kind  himself — ^he  used  it  as  an  argument, 
and  it  had  its  effect  in  that  House.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  knew  very  well  to 
whom  he  was  speaking,  and  he  had  calcu- 
lated the  effect  of  thatTstatement  before- 
hand. But  in  how  many  cases  would  such 
applications  be  really  made?  Occasionally, 
perhaps,  there  might  be  some  person  des- 
titute of  all  self-respect,  destitute  of  those 
feelings  which  should  influence  the  minds 
of  persons  in  that  class  of  society,  who 
might  make  application  to  the  union  doctor 
to  be  attended  as  a  pauper;  but  was  not 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  perfectly  certain 
that  in  the  vast  and  overwhelming  majority 
of  cases  such  applications  would  proceed 
only  from  the  poorest  and  most  miserable  f 
In  consequence  of  the  want  of  proper 
medical  attendance  in  these  cases,  misera- 
ble ricketty  children  were  bom,  who  be- 
came permanent  burdens  upon  the  parish, 
thus  entailing  a  great  expense  upon  the 
ratepayers,  because  the  expenditure  of  10^. 
or  20s,  was  grudged  at  the  proper  time; 
and  thus  it  might  be  said,  that  from  the 
inadequate  remuneration  of  medical  officers 
much  of  the  pauperism  of  the  country 
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arose.  The  medical  practitioner  was  him- 
self an  important  ratepayer.  Generally 
speaking,  he  had  connexions  and  relatives 
in  the  district  who  were  also  ratepayers. 
He  had  a  direct  interest  in  keeping  down 
the  expenditure;  and  he  was,  therefore, 
not  a  man  likely  to  give  false  information 
to  the  hoard  of  guardians.  The  character 
of  the  medical  man,  in  this  country,  stood 
too  high  to  expose  him  to  such  a  suspicion; 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might  also 
place  every  confidence  in  the  discretion  of 
this  officer.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  referred  to  the  mode  in  which  orders 
for  food  and  nourishment  were  given.  Did 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  know  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  medical  and  relieving 
officers  were  compelled  to  act  towards  each 
other  in  this  matter  ?  The  relieving  officer 
gave  an  order  to  anyhody  who  applied, 
and  they  thus  created  a  wholesale  pauper- 
ism, the  most  profligate  system  ever  adopt- 
ed. They  would  not  pay  the  medical 
officer  an  adequate  salary;  hut  they  com- 
pelled him,  at  an  inadequate  salary,  to 
attend  to  all  for  whom  he  received  an  order 
from  the  relieving  officer.  In  many  dis- 
tricts, in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  when 
he  visited  a  destitute  person,  he  found  him 
in  a  state  of  disorder,  arising,  not  from 
any  positive  disease,  hut  from  want  of 
food.  The  duty  of  the  medical  officer, 
then,  was  not  to  give  hark  or  quinine, 
or  any  tonic  medicine,  hut  to  order  pro- 
per nourishment.  He  gave,  in  such  an 
instance,  an  order  for  food,  ^nd  frequently 
the  poor  person  had  to  walk  20  miles — 
such  was  the  construction  of  some  of  the 
unions — hefore  that  food  could  be  obtained; 
perhaps  a  jialtry  21bs.  of  meat.  [**  No, 
no !  "J  That  undoubtedly  was  the  case  in 
many  of  the  rural  districts  in  England; 
he  had  five  miles  to  walk  to  the  relieving 
officer,  and  five  miles  back  again ;  five  miles 
for  the  relief  itself,  and  ^ye  miles  back 
again  after  getting  it.  This  had  happen- 
ed again  and  again  in  this  very  county 
under  his  own  observation.  If  the  medi- 
cal officer  was  what  was  called  **  liberal '' 
of  these  orders  for  nourishment,  he  spee- 
dily lost  favour  with  the  guardians;  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  recollect, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  late  and  of 
the  present  Poor  Law  Commissioners — for 
it  appeared  the  system  was  too  perfect  to 
he  changed — that  before  the  poor  person 
could  receive  the  food  required,  the  order 
had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  relieving 
officer;  or,  in  other  words,  the  relieving 
officer  stood  above  the  medical  officer  in 


reference  to  an  order  given  medically, 
and  given,  too,  for  food.  Now,  how 
were  their  criminals — men  who  had  vio- 
lated the  law — treated  in  their  gaols?  He 
knew  how  they  were  treated,  under  the 
authority  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment; and,  to  his  honour  it  should  be 
spoken,  they  were  treated  well.  Were  the 
sick  poor  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  treated  criminals  in  the  infirmaries  of 
gaols  ?  It  was  said  that  the  medical  offi- 
cer of  the  union  could  order  whatever  he 
thought  necessary;  but  he  had  shown  that 
this  was  not  done;  for  if  the  medical  offi- 
cer did  what  was  required,  he  would  not 
remain  in  his  office.  In  gaols,  on  the  con- 
trary, without  stint  or  restriction,  and 
without  the  rebuke  of  the  magistrates  un- 
der whose  observation  he  acted,  the  medi- 
cal officer  was  authorised  to  order  any 
quantity  of  nourishing  food  which  he  might 
deem  advisable;  and  such  things  as  arrow- 
root, sago,  tea,  and  wine,  were  frequently 
granted.  When  persons  were  sick  they 
were  entitled  to  this  extra  consideration; 
he  knew  that  some  poor-law  officers  were 
generous  enough;  but  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  rule  was  precisely  the 
reverse.  Some  retmns  throwing  light 
upon  the  subject  would  shortly  be  moved 
for;  and  he  hoped  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  not  object  to  furnishing 
information  which  would  show  the  com- 
parative diet  in  workhouses  and  gaols, 
and  the  comparative  treatment  of  sick  cri- 
minals and  of  sick  poor.  But,  returning 
to  these  resolutions,  he  would  ask,  had  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  urged  a 
single  argument  why  they  should  not  be 
adopted?  Had  he  at  all  invalidated  the 
evidence  which  was  already  before  the 
House,  and  from  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
so  copiously  quoted  in  support  of  his  case  ? 
The  demand  was  simply  that  these  poor 
women  should  not  be  left  to  the  humanity 
or  discretion  either  of  relieving  officers  or 
of  l>oards  of  guardians,  but  that  they 
should  have  a  right,  by  law,  to  the  attend- 
ance of  the  medical  officer  of  the  union 
when  in  labour  with  their  first  child.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  must  be 
well  aware  that  applications  for  such  at- 
tendance would  come  only  from  the  desti- 
tute; the  noble  Lord,  in  fact,  proposed,  if 
the  resolution  were  embodied  in  a  Bill,  to 
shield  the  ratepayers  from  every  abuse  of 
this  concession.  In  the  south  and  west  of 
England  such  women  as  those  for  whom 
the  noble  Lord  desired  to  legislate,  were 
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married  to  men  who  were  in  the  receipt 
only  of  6s,,  Ss,,  or  9s,  a  week;  and  at  the 
moment  when  called  upon  to  bear  the 
agonies  of  child-labour  they  were  in  the 
most  miserable  of  dwellings,  and  with 
scarcely  anything  deserving  of  the  name 
of  comfort  around  them.  They  were  in  a 
state  of  extreme  destitution,  and  their 
whole  family,  consisting  perhaps,  of  five  or 
six  or  seven  persons,  was  crowded  into  one 
room;  but  they  were  not  considered  pau- 
pers, inasmuch  as  they  had  avoided  ap- 
plymg  for  relief  from  the  union,  and  they 
were  refused  the  privilege  of  having  the 
medical  officer  to  attend  on  them.  This 
privilege  was  very  small,  in  reference  to 
the  expense  which  would  be  entailed  upon 
the  country,  but  most  important  consider- 
ing the  vital  service  which  it  conferred  upon 
the  poor,  and  he  did  not  see  on  what 
ground  it  could  be  withheld.  He  should 
be  glad  if  the  noble  Lord  would  inform 
them  from  whom  he  received  advice  on  this 
subject.  It  was  to  bo  hoped  in  this  matter, 
even  if  it  were  so  in  all  others,  that  he 
had  not  listened  to  the  admonition  of  those 
who  had  preceded  him  in  his  office.  He 
trusted  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  act  for  himself  on  such  questions — 
that  he  would  remove  all  prejudices  from 
his  mind — and  that,  when  he  came  down  to 
the  House,  he  would  listen  fairly  to  those 
remarks  which  might  be  offered  in  favour 
of  a  change  in  the  present  system.  If 
things  were  to  remain  just  as  they  had  so 
long  existed,  great  as  were  the  talents  and 
the  capacity  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  country  would  be  unable  to  discover 
what  it  had  gained  by  the  recent  alter- 
ation in  the  Commission.  He  begged  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  not  to  persist  in 
moving  **  the  previous  question.  '  If  ho 
looked  at  the  matter  impartially  he  could 
not  fail  to  see  the  propriety  and  necessity 
of  the  amendment  in  the  law  which  the 
noble  Lord  [now  recommended.  He  would 
not  enter  into  any  of  the  other  resolutions; 
he  hoped  that,  on  this  one  point  at  least, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  relent, 
and  thus  indicate  that  he  was  not  resolved, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  adhere  to  the 
principles  which  had  governed  the  conduct 
of  the  former  Commission. 

Mr.  HUME  agreed  with  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Wakley)  as  to  the  distress  and 
destitution  generally  prevailing,  and  he 
wished  it  was  in  their  power  to  ameliorate 
that  necessary  and  inevitable  state  of  po- 
verty. Having,  however,  such  a  stato  of 
things  to  deal  with,  thej  ought  to  be  cau- 


tious, lest,  by  legislative  measures,  they 
made  matters  worse.  He  was  willing  to 
admit  that  poor  women,  in  the  condition 
described  by  his  hon.  Friend,  ought  to  have 
every  possible  comfort  around  them ;  but  he 
looked  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord,  if  carried,  and  he 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  instead  of 
causing  an  improvement,  it  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  mischief  than  it  intended 
to  remedy.  They  had  already  passed 
many  measures  of  a  similar  tendency, 
avowedly  on  the  plea  of  humanity,  and  the 
consequence  had  been,  that  they  had  de- 
stroyed in  a  very  great  degree  that  habit 
of  self-dependence,  and  that  spirit  of  self- 
reliance,  upon  which  alone  they  could  de- 
pend for  the  well-being  of  a  people.  He 
thought  that,  to  give  to  every  poor  woman, 
as  the  resolution  proposed,  the  right  to  the 
attendance  of  the  medical  officer  of  the 
union  on  the  occasion  of  her  being  in  la- 
bour, would  remove  all  incitement  to  pre- 
caution and  preparation  in  families,  and 
would  only  make  bad  worse.  [Mr.  Wakley: 
It  is  only  proposed  for  the  first  child.]  In 
all  ordinary  cases  families  did  prepare  and 
provide  for  such  occasions ;  and  to  eradi« 
cate  this  habit  of  self>dependence  would  be 
to  create  a  great  social  evil.  It  would,  in- 
deed, be  a  most  dangerous  proceeding  in 
that  House  to  establish  such  a  legal  claim 
upon  the  unions ;  it  would  take  away  oc- 
cupation from  a  numerous  class  of  women 
whose  business  it  was  to  attend  to  child- 
births.  He  had  acted  upon  this  principle 
in  abstaining  so  long  from  approving  of  the 
poor-law;  and  he  had  always  been  of  opin- 
ion that  families  would  manage  much 
better,  generally  speaking,  if  left  to  their 
own  exertions  in  all  such  cases  as  those  in 
which  the  noble  Lord  suggested  interfe- 
rence. The  poor-law  had,  undoubtedly, 
had  the  effect  of  weakening  the  feeling  of 
independence  among  the  people.  He  was 
entitled  to  say  so  from  what  he  had  heard 
from  many  intelligent  men  in  Scotland; 
the  introduction  of  the  poor-law  there, 
and  the  principle  upon  which  it  proceeded, 
had  not,  they  stated,  operated  beneficially. 
This  was  the  conviction  of  many  of  his 
own  friends,  who  were  observers  and  ad- 
ministrators of  the  law  in  Scotland;  and 
they  predicted  that  the  people  of  that 
country  would  soon  suffer  from  the  absence 
of  that  prudence  in  their  social  dealings 
which  formerly  particularly  distinguished 
them.  On  these  grounds,  he  thought  the 
House  ought  not  to  agree  to  these  resolu- 
tions.    His  right  hon.  Friend,  it  appeared 
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to  liim,  had  pointed  out  that  the  existing 
facilities  were  sufficient  to  effect  all  that 
was  necessary  in  all  cases  of  real  distress. 
He  was  sorry  to  differ  on  such  a  question 
from  his  hon.  Friend,  whose  humane  mo- 
tives were  unquestionable;  but  he  could 
remember  many  mistakes  they  had  made 
in  this  sort  of  legislation,  and  he  felt  that 
he  would  not  be  doing  his  duty  to  agree 
to  the  present  proposal. 

Mr.  C.  BULLER  would  answer  the 
question  put  to  him  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury.  The  hon.  Member  expressed 
some  doubts  of  his  (Mr.  Buller's)  experi- 
ence in  these  matters,  and  asked  him  by 
whose  advice  he  had  acted  in  opposing  the 
resolutions  of  the  noble  Lord  ?  This  re- 
minded him  of  a  fact  which  he  had  forgot- 
ten to  mention,  and  which,  in  justice  to 
himself,  he  would  now  state  to  the  House. 
Before  deciding  on  this  question,  he  had 
sent  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  round  to 
every  one  of  the  gentlemen,  lately  assist- 
ant commissioners,  who  were  now  poor- 
law  inspectors,  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  He  attached  great  im- 
portance to  the  opinions  of  these  gentle- 
men, from  the  ability  they  displayed  in  the 
aealous  and  energetic  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  from  their  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  subject.  With  respect  to 
the  first  resolution,  he  had  received  written 
answers  from  seven  of  these  nine  gentle- 
men ;  he  had  verbal  commimications  with 
other  two  gentlemen,  who  entirely  agreed 
with  the  others;  and  they  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sir  John  Walsham,  objected  to 
the  resolution,  and  took  precisely  the  same 
objection.  Sir  John  Walsham  said  that 
he  did  not  see  any  objection  to  that  resolu- 
tion, provided  only  that  some  reasonable 
definition  of  the  class  of  persons  were 
substituted  for  the  comprehensive  words 
"  every  poor  woman." 

Mb.  HENLEY  was  disposed  to  do  every 
justice  to  the  motives  which  had  actuated 
the  noble  Lord  in  bringing  forward  this 
subject  of  medical  relief;  and  he  did  not 
regret  the  discussion,  inasmuch  as  it  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  of  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  admirable  mode  in  which  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  G. 
BuUer)  had  discharged  the  high  and  im- 
portant duties  of  the  office  to  which  he 
had  been  recently  appointed.  It  was  quite 
true  that  there  had  been  no  material  al- 
teration in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Commission;  but  it  was  said  on  all  sides, 
that  the  spirit  in  which  the  business  was 
carried  on  was  very  different,  and  very 


much  better  for  all  parties.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  spoken 
of  the  estimate  which  was  made  in  1838 
of  the  cost  of  the  poor;  but  if  he  had 
examined  the  records  of  what  was  then 
going  on  throughout  the  country,  he  would 
have  seen  that  the  cause  of  the  inquiry 
which  was  then  made  was  the  extreme  dis- 
satisfaction felt  at  the  low  rate  at  which 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  set  down 
medical  relief.  They  had,  in  the  union 
with  which  he  (Mr.  Henley)  was  connected, 
procured  a  return  of  the  amount  paid  in  all 
their  parishes  for  medical  relief,  and  they 
found  that  the  sum  was  4:501,  They  had 
discovered  that  in  a  union  in  Hampshire  of 
the  same  area,  and  with  the  same  popula- 
tion, the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  allowed 
only  300^  to  the  medical  officer;  and  they 
put  the  matter  before  the  medical  gentle- 
men employed  by  them,  and  these  persons 
agreed  to  accept  that  sum.  The  agreement 
was  reported  to  the  Poor  Law  Commission- 
ers, who  replied  that  they  would  not  permit 
such  a  waste  of  money,  and  they  cut  the 
300?.  down  to  295?.  This  was  what  ori- 
ginally  took  place;  but  the  cost  had  again 
increased,  and  they  had  now  to  pay  450?. 
He  did  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  med- 
ical officers  had  much  reason  to  complain. 
He  was  far  from  saying  that  they  were 
sufficiently  paid;  but,  comparing  their  posi- 
tion with  the  circumstances  in  other  unions, 
they  had  reason  to  be  satisfied.  They 
were,  he  knew,  liberal  enough  in  the  orders 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Wak- 
ley),  and  the  poor  had  certainly  not  to 
walk  twenty  miles  for  relief.  He  regretted 
he  could  not  give  his  support  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  noble  Lord;  but  it  was  an 
universal  proposition,  and  it  did  not  apply 
to  the  persons  most  in  need  of  relief.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  painted  cases 
in  very  high  colours ;  but,  practically,  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  poor 
were  attended  by  medical  men.  He  did 
not  know  why  a  woman  wanting  a  certain 
kind  of  medical  assistance  should  not  ap- 
ply beforehand  for  an  order;  but  if  her 
sense  of  modesty  was  so  great,  he  did  not 
see  why  her  husband  might  not  apply  to 
the  medical  officer.  For  these  reasons, 
although  he  was  satisfied  that  the  noble 
Lord's  first  resolution  was  brought  forward 
with  the  best  and  kindest  feelings,  he 
thought  great  risk  would  be  incurred,  if  it 
were  adopted,  of  opening  a  door  to  indis- 
criminate relief. 

Sir  W.  CLAY  was  satisfied  that  no 
better  choice  could  have  been  made  than 
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the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Itr.  C.  Bnller) 
for  the  important  office  he  filled,  and  that 
that  was  the  general  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try; still,  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  for  resisting  the  Motion 
of  the  noble  Lord  were  not  convincing,  and 
he  (Sir  W.  Clay)  must  support  the  noble 
Loitl's  Motion.  There  was  no  form  of 
eleemosynary  assistance  either  so  impor- 
tant to  the  poor  or  so  little  liable  to  abuse 
as  the  one  in  question;  it  was  a  form  of 
medical  assistance  which  the  poor  were 
least  able  to  obtain.  The  expense  of  medi- 
cal relief  to  the  poor  amounted  to  175,000^ 
per  annum,  out  of  6,000,000?.,  the  amount 
of  the  whole  expenditure,  or  little  more 
than  2  per  cent.  They  were,  therefore, 
not  dealing  with  a  branch  of  poor-law  re- 
lief of  great  extent ;  nor  could  they  be  led 
to  beHeye  that  a  small  addition  tp  it  would 
occasion  abuse.  No  doubt,  tmder  the 
terms  of  the  noble  Lord's  Motion,  any  per- 
son might  apply  for  relief,  even  the  wife 
of  the  squire  of  the  parish ;  and  the  Mo- 
tion was  undoubtedly  open  to  that  objec- 
tion; but  the  noble  Lord  met  it  in  this 
way — if  it  should  appear  that  any  impro- 
per use  were  made  of  the  power  he  meant 
to  give  to  the  poor,  he  proposed  to  give 
the  power  to  attach  wages.  With  respect 
to  the  objection  as  to  the  impolicy  of  inter- 
fering in  this  way,  and  thereby  destroying 
the  self-reliance  of  the  poor,  that  had  been 
already  done,  and  this  was  only  a  modifi- 
cation of  past  legislation.  If  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  persisted  in  moving  the 
previous  question,  he  (Sir  W.  Clay)  must 
Bupport'the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord;  but 
he  would  rather  that  the  uoble  Lord  with- 
drew his  Motion,  upon  an  assurance  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  would 
take  care  to  embody  the  resolutions  in  the 
regulations  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  For 
these  reasons,  though  with  extreme  re- 
gret, he  must,  if  persevered  in,  oppose 
the  Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. 

VwcoxjNT  EBRINGTON  said,  though 
he  differed  from  the  noble  Lord  in  the  re- 
sult at  which  he  had  arrived,  he  sympa- 
thised with  his  motives,  and  gave  him  cre- 
dit for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  brought 
forward  his  Motion.  The  object  of  the 
noble  Lord's  first  resolution  seemed  to  be 
prorided  for  by  a  general  order  of  the  late 
roor  Law  Commissioners.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet who  spoke  last  said,  if  the  power 
proposed  to  be  given  by  him  to  the  poor 
were  abused,  he  was  willing  to  let  the 
wages  be  attached.     Under  the  present 


law,  if  a  medical  officer,  suo  periculo,  at- 
tended a  woman,  and  it  was  found  that  she 
was  not  entitled  to  relief  under  the  poor- 
law,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Commissioners  from  declaring  that  the  as- 
sistance was  obtained  by  way  of  loan,  and 
attaching  wages.  In  reply  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury,  he  would  state,  from 
his  personal  knowledge  as  vice<;hairman  of 
a  board  of  guardians,  that  where  a  medical 
officer  administered  assistance  in  urgent 
cases,  it  was  almost  always  sanctioned  by 
the  board  at  the  next  meeting.  He  agreed 
with  those  who  thought  that  such  legisla^ 
tion  would  break  down  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  of  the  poor.  If 
the  subject  of  medical  relief  was  dealt 
with,  it  must  be  dealt  with  as  a  general 
question. 

Captain  PECHELL  hoped,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  next  vacation,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  C.  Buller)  would  consider 
it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  go  down  and  visit 
all  the  poor-law  unions,  the  boards  of 
guardians,  and  the  medical  officers;  he 
would  then  see  the  way  in  which  medical 
relief  was  applied  in  the  Gilbert  as  well  as 
the  other  unions.  He  believed,  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury,  that  there  was 
not  one  case  in  a  thousand  of  improper 
application;  and  he  believed  that  was  the 
only  objection  to  the  resolution  ureed  by 
the  economical  Gentleman  sitting  m  his 
neighbourhood  (Mr.  Hume).  He  should 
certainly  give  his  cordial  support  to  the 
Motion  now  before  the  House,  for  he 
thought  that  no  money  could  be  better 
bestowed  than  that  which  it  waa  intended 
to  expend  in  carrying  these  resolutions  into 
practical  effect.  There  was  no  one  who  at- 
tended the  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
which  investigated  Uie  case  of  the  Andoyer 
union  that  could  for  a  moment  doubt  the 
conclusions  at  which  that  Committee  had 
arrived.  With  tho  recollection  of  the  case 
fully  before  them,  he  hoped  that  the  House 
would  see  the  necessity,  or  at  all  events 
the  expediency,  of  enabling  the  noble  Lord 
to  create  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
could  be  done.  It  had  been  stated  before 
tho  Andover  Union  Committee,  that  when 
an  ablebodied  man  applied  for  relief,  the 
relieving  officer  insisted  upon  his  goin^  into 
the  workhouse,  put  him  to  hard  labour, 
and  that  was  what  they  called  testing.  In 
the  8th  Resolution  of  the  Committee,  on 
the  subject  of  relief,  they  said — 

"  That  on  the  application  of  an  ablebodied  man 
for  relief,  on  account  of  sickness  in  his  family, 
and  also  in  some  instances  where  the  applicant  has 
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been  partiaUy  disabled,  the  AndoTer  board  have 
required  as  a  condition  upon  which  such  relief  is 
made  dependent,  that  he  should  perform  a  certain 
task  of  work  at  the  workhouse,  the  amount  of  food 
mllowcd  to  him  not  being  supplied  until  such  task 
is  completed ;  and  although,  as  stated  by  some 
witnesses  to  have  been  the  case,  this  practice  may 
have  been  only  adopted  as  regards  the  ablebodied 
applicant,  where  he  is  out  of  work  (and  under  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  which,  were  it  not  for  the 
sickness  in  his  &mily,  would  render  admission  to 
the  workhouse  the  only  relief  applicable  in  that 
union  to  the  case),  still  the  Committee  think,  that 
the  annexing  this  condition  to  the  relief  otherwise 
deemed  necessary,  and  especially  where  parties 
lire  brought  long  distances  from  their  homes  to 
execute  the  task  imposed,  is  (except  under  suspi- 
cion of  fraud  or  gross  imposition)  an  unduly  se- 
vere mode  of  administering  relief." 
That  was  but  one  case — many  more  equally 
flagrant  cases  might  be  quoted;  and  he 
should  certainly  hereafter  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  those  cases,  if,  after  having  given 
|k  fair  trial  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he 
should  be  found  wanting.  He  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  in  denounc- 
ing the  manner  in  which  medical  men  had 
been  treated  by  the  poor-law  officials;  and 
he  also  agreed  with  him  in  opinion  that  the 
poor  suffered  severely  in  consequence  of 
such  treatment.  There  was  Mr.  Westlake, 
the  surgeon  of  the  Andover  union— he  was 
an  able  and  a  zealous  officer,  and  he  had 
been  snubbed  by  the  guardians,  and  forced 
from  his  office  merely  for  doing  his  duty. 
He  had  gained  the  respect  of  all  in  his 
neighbourhood,  but  he  was  ousted  from  his 
office;  and  it  was  well  known  that  medical 
men  were  generally  ruined  in  their  profes- 
sion if  they  did  their  duty  to  the  poor.  By 
^ng  his  iaiity  to  the  poor,  Mr.  Westlake 
had  acquired  the  ill-will  of  the  board  of 
guardians,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jobson  at 
their  head,  and  he  had  lost  his  office  in 
consequence.  But  when  he  was  ousted 
from  his  office,  the  poor  still  came  to 
him;  and  he,  from  motives  of  humanity, 
attended  them  without  a  reward;  but  the 
vengeance  of  the  guardians  was  called 
down  upon  all  those  unfortunate  persons 
who  went  to  Mr.  Westlake,  and  they  all 
suffered  in  consequence.  Then  there  was 
the  case  of  the  Halifax  union,  of  which  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  a  guardian.  The  surgeqn  of  that  union 
had  stated  the  area  in  acres  of  the  union, 
the  amount  of  the  population,  and  the 
amount  of  the  expenses  which  he  had  in- 
curred. It  appeared  that  he  was  required 
to  do  for  a  small  salary  that  which  could 
not  be  well  done  even  by  two  medical  offi- 
cers.  The  surgeon  of  that  union,  Mr.  Gar- 


nett,  stated  that  he  had  paid  685  visits  to 
paupers  in  one  quarter  of  a  year,  and  that 
over  and  above  the  amount  of  his  salary  he 
had  dispensed  in  that  period  985  mixtures, 
2,285  pills,  879  powders,  and  numerous  lo- 
tions, liniments,  and  plasters  ;  in  all  he 
had  dispensed  4,063  articles  more  than  he 
had  been  paid  for.  The  area  of  the  union 
was  6,990  acres,  and  the  population  was 
19,881.  His  salary  for  attending  the  pau« 
pers  of  this  district  averaged  4«.  4|d.  per 
head  per  annum.  By  the  present  system, 
the  medical  profession  was  aggrieved,  and 
the  character  of  the  poor  was  lowered.  He 
hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  persevere  in 
his  resolution,  and  he  would  stick  to  the 
noble  Lord. 

Sir  H.  VERNEY  thought  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  the  poor,  even  in  child- 
birth, should  have  all  the  assistance  that 
science  could  render  to  them;  and,  there- 
fore, he  should  support  the  resolution. 
There  was  no  danger  of  destroying  the 
character  of  the  lower  classes  by  supplying 
them  with  medical  relief.  They  need  not 
be  afraid  of  being  too  lavish  of  medical  re- 
lief to  the  peer,  for  they  would  never  apply 
for  that  species  of  relief  unless  they  abso- 
lutely required  it.  Boards  of  guardians 
could  not  be  too  economical  as  regarded 
other  sources  of  expenditure;  but  with  re- 
gard to  medical  relief,  he  felt  that  they  had 
not  been  sufficiently — ^he  could  not  say 
liberal,  but— easy  in  their  treatment  of  the 
poor.  He  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  not 
only  press  this  resolution,  but  that  he 
would  persevere  in  his  other  resolutions 
also.  He  thought  that  if  these  resolutions 
were  agreed  to,  they  would  be  productive 
of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  poor.  He 
was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman;  and  he  be- 
lieved, that  under  the  old  system  the  poor, 
as  far  as  regarded  medical  relief,  were 
much  better  attended  to  than  they  were 
under  the  present  system.  This  was  the 
first  step  taken  in  a  right  direction,  and  he 
had  great  satisfaction  in  supporting  the 
noble  Lord. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  that  the  more 
legitimate  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty 
complained  of  by  the  noble  Lord,  and 
which  he  sought  to  remedy  by  his  resolu- 
tion, would  be  to  encourage  parochial  lying- 
in  societies.  There  were  many  such  in  ex- 
istence at  present,  which  were  supported 
by  the  poor  themselves;  but  if  this  resolu- 
tion were  carried,  not  a  single  person  here- 
after would  enter  one  of  these  societies.  If 
the  Government  would  encourage  these  so- 
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cieties,  ihej  would  remedy  the  evil  of  which 
complaint  was  made,  in  a  more  legitimate 
manner  than  hj  consenting  to  this  resolu- 
tion, which  proposed,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  douhtful  good,  to  inflict  a  positive  evil. 

The  House  divided  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion : — ^Ayes  37;  Noes  60  :  Majority  13. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Anitey,  T.  C. 
Brotherton,  J. 
CabbeU,  B.  B. 
CUy,J. 
CUy,  Sir  W. 
Cowan,  C. 
BrumUnrig,  Visct. 
I>uncan,  G. 
Fagan,W. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Haggitt,  F.  R. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Jones,  Sir  Yf. 
M'Naghten,  Sir  E. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
O'Connor,  F. 
Pearson,  C. 
Pechell,  Capt. 


Perfect,  R. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Raphael,  A. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Williams,  J. 
Yorke,  H.  G.  R. 

TELLIB8. 

Ashley,  Lord 
Spooner,  R. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Bennet,  P. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Blaokall,  S.  W. 
BuUer,  C. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Deering,  J. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 

Gibson,  rt.hon.  T.  M. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir.  J. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Henry,  A. 
Hume,  J. 

Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  H. 


Langston,  J.  H. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Maitland,  T. 
March,  Earl  of 
Masterman,  J. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  T. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Parker,  J. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Prime,  R. 
Romilly,  J. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somerville,  rt.  hn.SirW. 
Thomely,  T. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon, 
Wyld.J. 
WyvUl,  M. 

TELLERS. 

Hill.  Lord  M. 
Tufncll,  U. 


SirC. 


The  resolution  accordingly  was  not  put. 

Lord  ASHLEY  then  moved — 

**  That  in  the  event  of  its  being  considered  ne- 
cessary to  destroy  the  child,  in  order  to  save  the 
life  of  the  mother,  the  union  surgeon  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  seek  the  assistance  of  another  competent 
practitioner,  if  he  see  fit,  before  the  necessary 
operations  are  performed,  and  who  shall  be  paid 
for  the  assistance  rendered,  on  producing  to  the 
union  or  proper  oflkoer  the  joint  certificate  of  the 


union  surgeon  and  himself  that  such  consultation 
and  aid  were  essential,  previously  to  the  expected 
legal  and  necessary  deprivation  of  life." 

Ms.  C.  BULLER  assured  the  nohle 
Lord  that  in  respect  to  this  resolution 
every  thing  that  could  he  done  by  instruc- 
tions from  the  Commissioners  woidd  be 
done. 

Lord  ASHLEY  having  that  assurance 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  withdrew 
the  resolution. 

Lord  ASHLEY,  in  moving  the  third 
resolution,  said  that  it  was  important  there 
should  be  a  competent  person  who  should 
see  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  union, 
should  make  his  observations,  and  report 
his  progress  to  the  Central  Board  sitting  in 
London.  It  was  essentially  necessary  that 
there  should  be  some  supervising  body  of 
this  description.  Hon.  Gentlemen  would 
bear  in  mind  that  the  number  of  poor-law 
medical  officers  at  this  moment  amounted 
to  nearly  3,000  persons,  and  that  was  a 
body  of  men  discharging  very  important 
duties,  who  ought  to  be  subjected  to  some 
system  of  regular  inspection.  There  were 
inspectors  for  the  Army  and  Navy  medical 
staffs;  and  when  the  great  importance  of 
the  interests  at  stake  was  considered,  the 
vast  number  of  persons  who  were  engaged, 
and  the  great  duties  they  had  to  perform, 
and  the  real  concern  which  the  whole 
country  had  in  the  due  performance  of 
those  duties,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  body  of  officers 
who  should  keep  the  Government  daily  ap- 

^rised  of  everything  that  was  going  on. 
t  was  necessary  to  have  some  authority  to 
settle  the  disputes  which  were  constantly 
arising  between  the  boards  of  guardians 
and  the  medical  men.  Many  other  duties 
might  be  given  to  this  body  of  men.  It 
might  be  their  duty  to  make  a  supervision 
of  all  the  drugs,  for  he  believed  that  a  vast 
deal  of  money  was  thrown  away  by  the  ad- 
ministering of  inferior  drugs.  The  House 
had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  general 
system  of  medical  relief.  He  believed  that 
the  board  of  Somerset  House  was  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  whole  system  of  medical 
relief.  The  fact  was,  that  these  parties, 
having  great  and  responsible  duties,  were 
left  altogether  without  control,  except  the 
local  control  of  the  board  of  guardians,  and 
which  the  board  of  guardians  was  inca- 
pable of  exercising.  It  would  also,  he  be- 
lieved, have  a  very  beneficial  effect  in 
keeping  all  these  medical  officers  alive  and 
active  in  discharge  of  their  duties;  because 
the  periodical  inspectors  should  not  only 
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report  what  was  done,  but  the  mode  in 
which  relief  was  administered.  This  might 
appear  from  their  case-books.  There  was 
another  duty  which  might  deyohe  upon 
them.  He  believed  that  nothing  was  more 
beneficial  to  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
the  right  administration  of  public  business 
in  this  matter,  than  the  regular  medical 
inspection  of  all  union  houses  throughout 
the  country;  and  that  shoidd  be  done,  not 
by  persons  locally  interested,  but  going  the 
circuit  from  the  central  body,  who  would 
without  fear  or  favour  report  all  they 
should  see.  If  there  could  be  any  doubt  of 
this,  look  at  the  document  which  had  just 
been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.  This 
document  was  a  report  on  the  capabilities 
of  metropolilan  workhouses  for  the  recep- 
tion of  inmates.  It  reported  on  thirty- 
eight  metropolitan  union  houses.  Of  those 
il^y-eight  more  than  thirty  had  one  great 
and  leading  defect,  viz.,  that  they  were 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
mates :  thirty-three  were  in  a  bad  state  of 
ventilation.  They  were  beset  by  nuisances 
of  all  descriptions,  not  only  nuisances  be- 
longing to  the  establishment,  which  it  was 
difficult  to  remove,  but  nuisances  occurring 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  under  the 
control  of  the  authorities,  which  might  be 
removed.  Take  the  case  of  the  White- 
chapel  union.  In  1844,  when  the  evidence 
was  taken,  the  Whitechapel  union  was 
stated  to  be  in  a  very  bad  condition.  What 
was  the  report  in  1848?  The  present 
state  was  horrible.  Mr.  Reid,  the  medical 
officer,  died  some  time  ago  of  typhus 
fever;  his  successor,  Mr.  Forster,  also 
died.  The  next  medical  officer,  after  a 
trial,  resigned.  Observe  what  total  want 
of  economy  this  was.  He  did  not  believe 
there  was  any  one  system  so  utterly  want- 
ing economy  as  this  system,  which  made 
no  provision  for  clearing  away  the  nui- 
sances and  for  ventilation.  The  fact  was 
that  these  houses,  through  ignorance  or  in- 
attention, bred  the  very  disorders  they 
wished  to  avoid.  If  the  relief  were  duly 
administered,  and  if  there  existed  a  body 
of  men  whose  business  it  should  be  to  look 
into  these  matters,  in  a  short  time  they 
would  more  than  cover  the  slight  increase 
of  expenditure.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
would  admit  to  him  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  business  of  the  poor-law  was 
taken  up  with  medical  matters,  a  large  pro- 
portion  of  which  might  be  settled  on  the 
spot,  by  the  medical  inspector  adjudicating 
the  matter  between  the  guardians  and  the 
medical  men.     He  had  been  looking  at 


the  evidence  given  by  a  former  Poor  Law 
Commissioner,  who  said — 

*'  CompUints  agunst  medical  officers  as  to  the 
performance  of  their  duties  are  extremely  eommon 
— I  think  more  common  than  any  class  of  com- 
plaints. I  have  heen  told  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  correspondence  in  oases  which  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  to  decide,  is  from 
cases  arising  f  ut  of  disputes  between  the  guar- 
dians and  medical  officers." 

He  believed,  above  all,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  these  inspectors  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  state  of  these  union 
workhouses,  in  making  some  provision  for 
the  public  health,  so  that  people  might  be 
restored,  instead  of  having  their  disorders 
confirmed.     He  therefore  moved— 

"  That  it  is  expedient  that  medical  inspectors  be 
appointed  by  the  Poor  Law  Conmiission^rs,  or  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  or  with  his  sanction ;  one 
to  each  district  to  which  an  assistant  poor-law 
commissioner  or  inspector  is  attached,  at  a  salary 
not  exceeding  6002.  a  year,  exclusive  of  travelling 
expenses,  and  exclusive  of  allowance  of  a  clerk,  if 
the  duties  should  require  one.  That  the  duty  of 
the  medical  inspectors  should  be  to  inspect 
and  report  on  the  medical  treatment  of  the 
poor  of  the  different  unions,  and  on  the  fitness  of 
the  medical  men  appointed  by  the  unions ;  to  in- 
quire particularly  into  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
poor  in  the  imion  workhouses,  and  to  regulate 
such  treatment ;  to  inquire  into  and  report  on 
the  diets  and  healthAil  condition  of  the  poor  within 
them  generally,  together  with  such  other  sanitary 
duties  of  every  kind  as  may  be  required  of  them 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  by  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners ;  and  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  medical  officers  who  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed in  each  union,  and  under  the  sanction  of 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  to  fix  the  salaries 
which  ought  to  be  awarded  to  them  for  their  ser- 
vices in  each  particular  union,  or  part  of  a  union, 
in  the  district." 

Mb.  C.  BULLER  said:  Sir,  I  am  sorry 
that  I  feel  obliged  to  take  the  same  course 
with  reference  to  this  resolution  as  I  did 
with  regard  to  the  previous  one;  but  I 
must  guard  myself  by  saying  at  once  that 
the  objects  which  the  noble  Lord  wishes  to 
secure  Jby  means  of  a  staff  of  medical  in- 
spectors are  objects  in  which  I  fully  con- 
cur, and  that  no  person  would  properly  ad- 
minister the  duty  which  I  have  undertaken, 
if  he  did  not  at  least  endeavour  to  attain 
them.  My  only  objection  to  the  plan  of 
the  noble  Lord  is,  that  I  do  not  think  the 
costly  and  complicated  machinery  which 
he  proposes  woidd  afford  the  best  means  of 
arriving  at  the  results  at  which  he  aims.  I 
will  not  dwell  much  on  the  question  of  ex- 
pense. But  the  noble  Lord  proposes  that 
wherever  there  is  a  poor-law  inspector,  a 
medical  inspector,  with  a  salary  of  600^.  a 
year,  shall  be  added.  There  are  ten  poor- 
law  inspectors  at  the  present  moment.  The 
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Bill  under  which  I  hold  mj  present  office, 
as  originally  brought  in,  gaye  power  to  in- 
crease the  number  only  to  twelve;  but 
that  limitation  was  originally  struck  out,  on 
a  ground  in  which  I  entirely  concur,  namely, 
that  the  utility  of  the  poor-law  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  labours  of  the  in- 
spectors. And  here  I  must  beg  the  House 
to  observe,  that  though  we  hear  so  much 
of  the  powers  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  those 
powers  are  in  reality  limited.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  proper  function  of  such  a 
board  to  superintend  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  poor-law.  I  think  that  all  which 
passes  in  the  different  unions  shduld  be 
made  knovm  to  the  proper  authorities — 
that  uniformity  of  system  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  maintained — that  obedience  to 
the  law  should  be  enforced — that  the  guar- 
dians should,  in  every  case  of  difficulty, 
have  the  advice  of  an  inspector — ^that  the 
inspector  should  ascertain,  at  the  outset, 
the  growth  of  any  abuse  existing  in  any 
particular  union — and  that  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  exercising  its  power  in  the  way  of 
supervision,  of  iidvice,  and,  very  rarely,  in 
the  way  of  absolute  control,  should  endea- 
vour to  keep  the  general  administration  of 
the  law  accordant  with  certain  fixed  prin- 
ciples. I  rejoiced  at  the  decision  as  to 
the  number  of  inspectors,  because  I  thought 
that  an  increase  in  that  department  would 
do  more  than  any  thing  else  to  render  the 
poor-law  available  for  the  well-being  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  But  I  must  say 
that  I  shall  be  rather  hampered  in  making 
such  appointments,  if  every  appointment 
that  I  do  make  is  to  carry  double — if,  that 
is,  whenever  I  nominate  a  poor-law  inspec- 
tor, I  am  obliged  to  add  a  medical  officer 
with  a  salary  of  600^.  a  year.  Take  the 
case,  however,  as  it  now  stands.  At  pre- 
sent there  are  ten  poor-law  commissioners. 
The  noble  Lord  proposes  at  once  to  add 
ten  medical  inspectors,  whose  combined 
salaries  will  amount  to  6,000?.  a  year; 
while  another  6,000?.  a  year  would  pro- 
bably be  required  for  clerks.  For  any 
useful  purpose  this  country  would  not 
grudge  such  an  amount;  but  I  think  that 
in  administering  the  poor-law,  I  should  find 
my  efforts  impeded  rather  than  assisted  by 
the  appointment  of  ten  medical  inspectors. 
Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  pledge  myself 
against  the  appointment  of  any  medical 
inspector;  I  have,  from  the  very  first  mo- 
ment of  entering  upon  my  office,  suggested 
to  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  desirableness 
of  having  some  persons  who  would  be  able 
to  adviiie  in  medical  cases.     [An  Hon. 


Member:  In  every  union.]  There  would 
then  be  600  medical  inspectors;  and  I 
must  say,  that  if  all  the  duties  pointed  out 
by  the  noble  Lord  are  to  be  properly  per- 
formed by  means  of  inspectors,  oOO  wovld 
not  be  many.  Let  me  state,  however, 
what  is  the  ground  of  difference  between 
the  noble  Lord  and  myself.  It  seems  to 
me  an  essential  part  of  poor-law  ad- 
ministration, that  it  shoidd  be  very  much 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities.  Be- 
fore coming  into  office  I  strongly  expressed 
my  belief  that  the  civilisation  and  pros- 
perity of  this  country  were  mainly  owing 
to  our  having  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment. I  am  perfectly  sure  that  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  practice  of  local  ad- 
ministration that  the  poor-law  has  not  by 
this  time  become  an  intolerable  abuse;  and 
I  hope  that  by  the  steps  which  this  House 
may  take  while  arriving  to  obtain  perfec- 
tion in  the  administration  of  relief  to  the 
poor,  it  will  be  careful  not  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  poor-law  by  impairing 
the  independence  of  boards  of  guardians, 
and  causing  relief  to  be  entirely  adminis- 
tered, not  by  the  guardians,  but  by  per- 
sons at  Somerset  House,  and  those  who 
hold  authority  under  them.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  at  aU  compromise  the  principles 
which  I  have  before  expressed,  by  under- 
taking the  administration  of  the  poor-law 
as  it  at  present  exists,  for  I  believe  that 
the  law  combines  the  principle  of  supervi- 
sion and  the  energy  of  local  authority. 
Now,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  boards  of 
guardians  to  determine  as  to  the  compe- 
tency of  medical  officers,  the  nobl^  Lord 
would  take  this  authority  out  of  their 
hands,  and  override  them  by  a  set  of  medi- 
cal inspectors,  who,  however  limited  might 
be  their  powers  at  first,  would  ultimately 
administer  relief  instead  of  the  guardians. 
The  first  object  of  the  noble  Lord  is,  that 
the  inspectors  should  inspect  and  report  on 
the  medical  treatment  of  the  poor  of  the 
different  unions,  and  on  the  fitness  of  the 
medical  men  appointed  by  the  unions. 
This  appears  to  me  far  too  large  a  power 
to  be  intrusted  to  only  ten  men.  I  ao  not 
know  why  there  is  to  be  a  report  from  ten 
persons  as  to  the  medical  treatment  of  the 
poor  generally.  Supposing  a  medical  in- 
spector to  visit  a  poor-law  union  for  a  few 
hours  once  in  six  months,  I  should  like  to 
know  how  he  would  thus  be  made  compe- 
tent to  form  a  proper  judgment  on  the 
vast  and  complicated  question  of  the  gene- 
ral medical  treatment  of  the  poor.  Do 
not  suppose  that  I  object  to  tae  poweri 
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with  which  the  nohle  Lord  desires  to  invest 
me,  from  a  feeling  of  laziness  or  from  a 
wish  to  avoid  responsihility.  I  do  say, 
however,  that  if  you  wish  the  relief 
of  the  poor  to  he  well  administered,  you 
ought  to  leave  it  to  those  who  are  locally 
qualified  to  judge,  and  not  to  a  set  of  sala- 
ried functionaries,  visiting  the  unions  only 
for  a  short  time  after  long  intervals.  The 
nohle  Lord  wishes  the  inspectors  "  to  in- 
quire particularly  into  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  poor  in  the  union  houses,  and  to  re- 
gulate such  treatment."  What  does  he 
ttiean  hy  "  the  regulation  of  such  treat- 
ment?" Is  the  officer,  for  his  salary  of 
600^  a  year,  to  go  down  to  a  workhouse, 
in  which  there  are  400  or  500  persons,  to 
ask  the  medical  officer,  "  How  do  you  treat 
this  man  ? — What  medicines  are  you  pre- 
scribing for  that  man?"  and  then,  after 
receiving  answers  to  his  questions,  to  turn 
round  and  say  to  the  officers,  **  You  have 
not  been  treating  these  people  properly  !" 
The  only  tendency  of  such  a  course  must 
be  to  involve  the  medical  inspector  in  a 
quarrel  with  every  officer  of  every  union 
workhouse  which  he  visited.  With  regard 
to  the  diet,  I  will  only  say,  that  on  that 
subject  I  am  ready  to  give  information  so 
far  as  I  can;  and  I  think  I  can  perform 
that  duty  quite  as  well  as  any  medical 
gentleman  could  do  if  its  discharge  de- 
volved upon  him.  There  is  one  point  on 
which  I  entirely  agree  with  the  noble 
Lord.  I  think  that  medical  officers  might 
from  time  to  time,  say  once  in  two  years, 
very  usefully  inquire  into  the  general  sani- 
tary condition  of  workhouses.  That  is  a 
matter  upon  which  boards  of  guardians 
throughout  the  country  are  no  doubt  rather 
deficient.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  harshly 
of  them,  but  their  position  is  somewhat 
similar,  perhaps,  to  that  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  reference  to  ventilation  and 
matters  of  that  kind.  It  might  be  useful, 
I  repeat,  to  have  the  opinion  of  medical 
men  on  such  subjects,  and,  without  preju- 
dicing myself  as  to  details,  I  will  say,  that 
I  am  prepared  to  take  measures  for  secu- 
ring that  object.  Then  comes  the  ques- 
tion, which,  coupled  with  the  next  resolu- 
tion, appears  to  me  exceedingly  important, 
of  having  an  independent  medical  establish- 
ment, extending,  somewhat  like  the  Church 
establishment,  all  over  the  country.  The 
inspectors  are  also  to  report  •*  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  medical  offi- 
cers who  ought  to  be  employed  in  each 
union."  That  is  not  a  very  difficult  pro- 
blem to  solve;  **  and,  under  the  sanction 


of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  to  fix  the 
salaries  which  ought  to  be  awarded  to  them 
in  each  particular  union,  or  part  of  the 
union,  in  the  district."  So  that,  you  see, 
by  this  plan,  the  regulation  of  salaries  is 
taken  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
boards  of  guardians.  The  guardians  are 
to  have  no  authority  in  that  respect.  The 
salaries  are  entirely  to  depend  on  the  re- 
port of  the  medical  inspectors,  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  I 
must  say,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  either 
wise  or  just  to  vest  the  power  of  fixing 
salaries  in  a  central  board,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  wishes  or  means  of  the  dis- 
trict. If  this  proposal  be  acceded  to,  the 
House  ought  to  go  one  step  further,  and 
make  the  charge  national;  for  it  does 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  height  of  injustice  to 
impose  the  very  same  burden  on  the  poor- 
est union  in  Wales  as  you  impose  on  the 
richest  in  London.  There  are  parishes  in 
Wales  in  which  the  average  rental  is  about 
6s,  a  year — there  is  the  parish  of  St. 
George's,  Hanover-square,  in  which  the 
average  rental  (as  was  understood)  is  about 
600?.  a  year.  It  is  certainly  requisite  that 
there  should  be  an  adequate  salary  for  me- 
dical men;  and  I  think,  therefore,  that 
Parliament  did  right  in  deciding  that  half 
the  amount  should  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  Now,  let  us  just  see  whether 
medical  inspection  on  the  plan  proposed 
would  tend  to  harmonise  the  working  of  the 
poor-laws.  We  already  have  reports  from 
inspectors  as  to  the  salaries  of  medical  meii, 
A  medical  inspector,  I  will  suppose,  thinks 
that  a  particular  salary  is  too  small,  and 
he  goes  to  the  board  of  guardians — states 
his  opinion,  and  then  lets  the  matter  rest. 
I  put  it  to  any  man  in  this  House  to  say, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  whose 
recommendation  would  have  the  most 
weight  with  the  boards  of  guardians — that 
of  the  poor-law  inspector,  who  is  not  a  me- 
dical man,  and  who  says  they  ought  not  to 
raise  a  particular  salary;  or  that  of  the  man 
whom  the  guardians  probably  describe  as 
**  one  doctor,"  recommending  an  increase. 
I  say,  that  if  your  end  be  gradually  to  ob- 
tain for  medical  men  throughout  the  coun- 
try adequate  salaries,  unless  you  do  not 
mean  to  allow  boards  of  guardians  any 
choice  in  the  matter,  the  interference  of 
medical  inspectors  will  only  place  obstacles 
in  the  way.  I  think  that  by  taking  this 
matter  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  boards 
of  guardians,  and  saying  that  medical  in- 
spection and  relief  shall  be  conducted  with- 
out any  reference  whatever  to  their  wishes 
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and  opinions,  solely  on  medical  authority, 
instead  of  securing  what  you  desired, 
namely,  a  good  system  of  medical  relief, 
you  will  damage  the  whole  system  of  poor- 
law  administration  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  But  1  can  assure 
the  nohle  Lord  that  I  am  not  indifferent  to 
any  of  the  ohjects  which  he  has  in  view; 
and  if  he  will  only  allow  me,  in  my  slow 
way,  to  attempt  to  attain  them,  1  will  do 
the  utmost  in  my  power.  1  should  not  like 
this  large  staff  of  ten  medical  officers;  nor 
do  1  think  they  would  do  any  good.  In 
my  opinion  the  proposal  is  far  too  large  to 
meet  the  end.  But  that  end  itself — the 
Buperrision,  medical  treatment,  and  ge- 
neral sanitary  condition  of  workhouses — is 
one  which  I  can  assure  the  nohle  Lord  I 
have  at  heart  as  much  as  he  himself  has. 
If  the  appointment  of  a  medical  inspector 
shall  appear,  as  I  think  it  will,  necessary, 
he  may  he  sure  that  I  shall  not  shrink 
from  supplying  the  void;  and  he  may  also 
rely  upon  it  that  in  every  other  respect  I 
will  endeavour  to  promote  the  ends  pro- 
posed in  his  resolution.  In  that  resolution 
I  may  ohserve,  he  has  spoken  of  **  sanitary 
duties  of  every  kind."  At  the  present  mo- 
ment I  think  it  would  he  unwise  to  make 
any  great  change  in  that  respect,  or  to  go 
heyond  mere  poor-law  purposes;  for  there 
is  before  the  House  a  very  extensive  mea- 
sure with  respect  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  country,  creating  a  very  large,  and, 
I  hope,  a  very  efficient,  machinery  for  that 
purpose.  Even  if  it  be  thought  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  body  of  medical  in- 
spectors charged  with  the  performance  of 
sanitary  duties,  I  must  say  it  appears  to  me 
far  better  that  we  should  wait  until  we  see 
how  far  the  machinery  of  that  new  system 
to  which  I  refer  is  applicable  to  the  pur- 
pose, than  that  we  should  at  once  adopt 
any  extensive  plan  for  increasing  poor-law 
inspection.  It  is  upon  these  grounds  that 
I  venture  to  meet  this  question  in  the  way 
that  I  have  done;  unless,  indeed,  the  noble 
Lord  will  take  the  assurance  which  I  have 
held  out  as  an  earnest  of  my  intention  to  do 
my  best  towards  obtaining  his  objects,  I 
will  wait  until  circumstances  shall  enable 
the  House  to  determine  more  satisfactorily 
than  it  could  do  at  present,  to  what  extent 
this  increase  in  the  medical  or  sanitary  de- 
partment shall  proceed. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  acknow- 
lodged  that  as  soon  as  he  got  into  office  he 
found  he  was  in  want  of  medical  relief. 
That  was  a  want  which  he  thought  likely 
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to  continue.  He  was  afraid  that  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  in  a  very 
bad  state.  He  believed  that  there  never 
was  such  a  persecuted  state  as  that  of 
the  medical  profession.  The  situation 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  occupied 
ought  to  have  been  filled  by  a  medical 
practitioner,  and  that  every  man  in  Eng- 
land knew  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
duties  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
to  perform.  If  a  medical  man  had  been 
placed  in  that  office,  he  would  not  have 
wanted,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did, 
a  medical  adviser;  he  would  not  have  re- 
quired, like  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  a 
nurse  to  help  him.  It  was  lamentable  to 
see  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
getting  bewildered,  absolutely  bewildered. 
That  vivacity,  that  clearness  of  mind,  that 
logical  closeness  in  argument,  which  for- 
merly distinguished  him,  were  gone — ab- 
solutely lost.  He  was  surprised  to  Jiear 
the  sort  of  answer  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  given  to  the  noble  Lord. 
He  had  stated  that  at  present  there  were 
ten  inspectors,  whose  duty  it  was  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  every  union  in  England 
and  Wales.  These  inspectors  were  to  ex- 
amine into  the  whole  affairs  of  the  union, 
and  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  all  of  the 
officers  discharged  their  duties,  and  to 
look  into  the  accounts  as  well.  Well, 
then,  the  right  hon  'Gentleman  asked  whe- 
ther the  House  could  believe  that  ten  me- 
dical inspectors  could  discharge  the  duties 
which  the  noble  Lord's  resolution  would 
assign  to  them.  Why,  the  medical  part  of 
the  inquiry  was  but  a  portion  of  the  duty 
which  devolved  upon  the  inspectors,  and 
yet  there  was  not  one  medical  man  among 
them.  There  was  an  editor  of  a  news- 
paper appointed  the  other  day,  who  pro- 
bably never  before  saw  the  inside  of  a 
workhouse  in  his  life.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  certainly  shown  a  favour- 
able disposition  towards  the  medical  profes- 
sion; but  he  (Mr.  Wakley)  recommended 
him  to  beware.  What  advisers  there 
might  be  about  the  Poor  Law  Board  he 
did  not  know,  but  he  must  say  that  hitherto 
it  had  exhibited  a  hatred  of  the  medical 
profession.  In  all  the  places  where  medi- 
cal men  should  bo  put,  the  country  found 
lawyers.  He  trusted  that  medical  men 
would  have  sense  enough  to  feel  indignant 
at  this  treatment,  and  that  in  the  end  they 
would  physic  their  oppressors.  It  was 
true  that  there  had  been  one  medical  gen- 
tleman appointed.  Dr.  Kay,  who  rendered 
immense  service  to  the  poor,  and  gave 
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great  satisfaction  in  the  unions  which  he 
visited.  He  must  say  it  was  a  strange 
thing  that  when  the  noble  Lord  so  properly, 
and  generously,  and  consistently  demanded 
the  appointment  of  these  medical  officers, 
the  plea  of  the  Government  was  economy. 
It  was  said  jjj^ey  might  cost  the  country 
6,000?.,  or  even  10,000?.  Was  that  so 
great  an  item  when  so  many  millions  of 
poor  were  concerned  ?  He  had  known 
y5,000?.  voted  in  that  House  for  Royal 
stables,  and  150,000?.  for  repairing  a 
palace;  but  10,000?.  was  a  large  sum,  for- 
sooth, for  the  poor !  He  maintained  that 
the  sum  was  not  worthy  of  being  mention- 
ed, when  the  vast  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject was  considered.  The  noble  Lord  had 
rendered  a  great  service  to  the  poor  and 
to  the  interests  of  humanity  in  making 
this  proposition;  and  he  could  assure  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  would  live  to 
know  that  without  medical  inspectors  the 
poor  would  never  receive  proper  medical 
treatment.  Now,  what  were  the  duties 
which  these  men  would  be  called  on  to  dis- 
charge ?  He  did  not  think  that  they 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  decide  as  to  the 
fitness  of  the  medical  officers,  nor  that  it 
would  be  in  their  power  to  regulate  the 
medical  treatment  of  the  poor.  lie 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  quite 
right  in  his  objections  to  these  two  points. 
The  business  of  the  medical  inspectors 
should  be  to  inspect  and  report;  and  it 
was  on  this  account  he  regretted  that 
among  the  Poor  Law  Commission  there 
was  no  medical  man  who  could  understand 
their  reports.  They  would  have  to  go  into 
a  district,  and  make  their  inspection,  and 
ascertain  how  the  poor  there  were  treated; 
whether  they  were  adequately  attended  to, 
whether  drugs  were  properly  supplied,  and 
if  the  drugs  were  of  proper  quality.  They 
would  furnish  the  Poor  Law  Board  with 
the  most  perfect  information  on  what  was 
passing  in  the  district,  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  could  not  obtain  now. 
With  all  his  acuteness,  when  he  got  into 
office  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  found  that 
he  wanted  medical  information,  and  per- 
sons without  his  ability  must  want  it  still 
more.  He  must  in  fairness  observe,  that 
all  the  responsibihty  of  these  proceedings 
did  not  rest  on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
alone,  for  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  were  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  noble  Lord  sitting  be- 
tween them  (Lord  Ebrington)  was  its  Sec- 
retary.      How  the  noble  Lord  got  his 


office  he  did  not  know;  he  supposed  be- 
cause he  was  considered  capable  of  super- 
intending the  grinding  of  bone  dust,  the 
noble  Lord  having  approved  of  that 
practice  in  the  Barnstable  union.  The 
medical  profession  asked  for  appoint- 
ments suitable  to  their  profession — they 
were  not  selfish  in  their  views — for  no  pro- 
fession were  less  selfish  or  made  more 
sacrifices  than  medical  men.  Look  at  the 
harrowing  scenes  of  distress  and  misery 
which  came  under  their  notice,  and  which 
agonised  their  feelings,  because  often  un- 
able to  relieve  them.  Such  risk  did  they 
run,  that  some  of  the  assurance  offices 
would  not  insure  their  lives.  Last  year, 
in  Ireland,  one  out  of  every  fifteen  of  the 
medical  officers  died,  in  consequence  of 
attending  workhouses  where  fever  raged. 
In  England,  also,  many  medical  men  had 
died  from  diseases  caught  in  the  exercise 
of  their  professional  duties.  They  carried 
on  business  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and 
yet  no  class  of  men  were  so  inadequately 
paid,  or  were  more  unfortunate  in  that 
House,  when  any  application  was  made  in 
their  behalf.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  peti- 
tion from  a  medical  man  named  Haslam, 
the  surgeon  of  the  Carnarvon  union.  The 
circumstances  in  this  petition  were  emble- 
matical of  what  would  be  found  in  every 
union  in  the  United  Kingdom .  Ex  uno  disce 
omnes.  The  petitioner  stated  that  the 
district  which  he  attended  averaged  three 
miles  in  a  straight  line  in  extent.  There 
were  11,000  persons,  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  paupers  among  them.  The  number 
of  paupers  was  2,600,  and  the  stipend  for 
providing  them  with  medicine  and  surgical 
applications  was  50?.  per  year.  The  pe- 
titioner had  repeatedly  represented  these 
facts  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and 
those  facts  had  been  verified  by  the  assist- 
ant poor-law  commissioner.  The  petitioner 
stated  that  his  expenses  were  40?.  per 
annum,  leaving  only  10?.  yearly  for  the 
occupation  of  his  time  and  his  medical  ser- 
vices. It  appeared,  further,  that  this  sys- 
tem was  not  to  be  altered.  But  how  could 
a  man  support  his  wife  and  family,  and 
continue  to  make  such  sacrifices  for  the 
poor  ?  The  petitioner  stated  that  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for 
an  increase  of  salary,  but  without  effect. 
He  feared  no  change  for  the  better  would 
occur,  as  the  poor-law  guardians  there 
were  decidedly  illiterate  persons,  and  hos- 
tile to  qualified  practitioners.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  acquainted  with  this  case.      Ho  be- 
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lieyed  that  the  noble  Lord  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  both  Commissioners, 
wished  all  poor-law  petitions  to  be  referred 
to  their  office.  This  was  a  novel  mode  of 
proceeding;  and,  assuming  that  the  House 
would  permit  such  a  practice,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  require  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  to  make  an  official  report 
on  all  petitions  which  might  thus  come 
before  them.  From  the  tone  and  manner 
with  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
addressed  the  House,  he  feared  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  formed  a  decided 
opinion  on  the  question,  and  was  inflexibly 
hostile  to  the  noble  Lord's  Motion.  He 
begged  to  say  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the  subject 
when  it  was  before  the  Committee  in  1844. 
The  noble  Lord  had  seen  and  examined 
many  medical  practitioners;  and  the  result 
of  their  evidence  thus  obtained  was  the 
present  Motion.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man indirectly  acknowledged  the  value  of 
medical  inspectors  for  medical  matters, 
when  he  enlarged  on  the  value  the  reports 
from  other  inspectors  were  to  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners.  If  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  derived  so  much  informa- 
tion from  inspectors  who  were  non-medical, 
how  much  more  information  would  they 
get  from  a  qualified  body  of  men  ?  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proceeded  with  his 
opposition,  he  hoped  he  would  be  left  in  a 
minority.  But  he  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  relent  at  the  eleventh 
hour;  for  the  noble  Lord's  Motion  was  not 
only  intended  to  work  advantage  to  the 
medical  profession,  but  to  prove  a  benefit 
to  the  poor  themselves. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  this  Motion 
had  certainly  not  received  so  decided  a 
negative  as  it  ought  to  have  received,  for 
a  Member  of  the  Government  said,  in  an- 
swer to  it,  **  Only  let  me  act  in  my  slow 
way,  and  I  will  carry  out  the  object  which 
you  have  in  view.*'  He  did  not  approve 
of  the  appointment  of  an  additional  number 
of  inspectors,  and,  therefore,  he  should 
enter  his  protest  against  any  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, slow  or  otherwise,  which  would 
effect  that.  The  hon.  Member  who  had 
last  spoken  seemed  to  have  taken  quite  a 
different  view  of  the  question  from  him, 
for  he  had  characterised  it  as  one  contain- 
ing a  very  simple  question.  He  (Mr.  Hen- 
ley) did  not  think  that  these  resolutions 
contained  a  simple  or  narrow  question. 
There  was  a  wider  question  contained  in  it 
than  the  mere  appointment  of  these  ten 
medical  inspectors.    He  believed  that  the 


difficulty  under  which  the  Government  had 
laboured  since  the  introduction  of  the  new 
poor-law,  was,  that  they  had  taken  too 
much  of  the  responsibility  of  its  adminis- 
tration on  themselves,  and,  therefore, 
the  public  was  disposed  to  throw  the 
whole  onus  of  the  law,  and  its  execu- 
tion, upon  the  Government  for  the  time 
being.  If  this  step  were  taken,  it  would 
throw  upon  the  Government  an  addi- 
tional share  of  responsibility,  without  en- 
abUng  them  to  discharge  their  duties,  in 
respect  of  the  poor-law,  any  better  than  be- 
fore. There  were  at  present  3,000  medi- 
cal men  working  under  the  new  poor-law 
at  the  different  unions.  Supposing  a 
medical  inspector,  such  as  those  proposed, 
should  work  300  days  in  the  year,  he 
could  at  best  only  overlook  one  officer  in  a 
day,  so  that  in  all  probability  he  would 
only  be  enabled  to  see  each  individual 
medical  officer  under  his  charge  once  in 
the  year.  He  had  heard  it  stated  that 
evening  that  one  medical  officer  overlooked 
a  population  of  11,000,  2,600  of  whom 
were  paupers.  What  would  be  the  use  of 
one  day's  inspection  over  the  treatment  of 
such  an  immense  mass  ?  Directly  they 
appointed  these  medical  inspectors  they 
would  virtually  relieve  the  guardians  from 
all  responsibility.  The  medical  inspectors 
would  take  it  all  on  themselves,  and  yet 
be  able  to  do  very  little.  He  had  that 
day  heard,  on  high  authority,  that  it  was 
the  intention  that  each  medical  officer 
should  be  overlooked  once  in  six  months. 
The  inspectors  would  not  have  time  to  do 
it.  [An  Hon.  Member  :  Barely.]  These 
inspectors  could  not  ascertain  by  personal 
inspection  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  any 
particular  district,  and  yet  they  were  going 
to  appoint  some  ten  or  more  gentlemen,  at 
a  considerable  public  expense,  to  go  about 
regulating  the  condition  of  the  poor,  when 
they  could  have  but  very  slight  grounds 
upon  which  to  draw  up  a  report,  and  who 
would  relieve  the  only  parties  in  reality  re- 
sponsible from  those  duties  which  devolved 
upon  them,  and  in  that  way  do  the  poor 
mischief  instead  of  good.  The  system, 
however,  did  not  stop  at  the  appointment 
of  these  ten  inspectors;  for  they  were  in- 
formed that  these  parties  were  to  be  per- 
fectly independent  of  all  authority.  There 
was  to  be  no  control  over  them;  and  the 
House  had  heard  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  sat  down  say,  in  referring  to  the 
medical  body,  **  Only  let  them  get  you  into 
their  hands,  and  then  see  how  they  will 
physic  you."  That  was  a  good  prospect; 
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but  he  believed  that  the  people  of  this 
country  would  rather  be  fed  than  physic- 
ed,  and  they  would  rather  trust  themselves 
in  the  hands  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
look  after  their  being  fed^  than  to  the 
mercies  of  those  who  had  only  their  physic 
to  attend  to.  With  regard  to  the  question 
which  had  been  raised  as  to  the  duties  of 
these  gentlemen  in  looking  to  the  diet  of 
the  workhouses,  he  could  not  see  how  a 
medical  man  should  be  better  acquainted 
with  the  mode  in  which  the  diet  of  a  work- 
house was  to  be  conducted  than  any  other 
man;  and  if  that  power  were  given  to  them, 
it  would  relieve  the  local  authorities  from 
their  duty.  He  felt  that  this  result  was 
fraught  with  the  greatest  evils,  for  even  at 
present  there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting 
the  local  authorities  to  act.  There  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  poor- 
law  efficiently  if  they  got  proper  persons 
to  put  it  in  execution;  and,  certainly,  if 
they  removed  the  higher  and  more  impor- 
tant class  of  duties  from  the  present  offi- 
cers of  the  law,  they  could  not  expect 
better  men  in  their  places  unless  they  cre- 
ated machinery  which  was  not  now  adopt- 
ed. They  could  not,  perhaps,  as  the  noble 
Lord  had  said,  get  a  central  authority 
which  would  discharge  more  ably  those  du- 
ties which  were  at  present  indifferently 
discharged  by  the  local  authorities;  and 
thus  the  poor  would  suffer  in  the  end. 
These  were  his  opinions;  and  he,  for  one, 
should  therefore  give  his  decided  opposi- 
tion to  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Captain  PECHELL  said,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  had  not 
dealt  fairly  with  this  question.  He  had 
referred  to  the  question  of  diet  and  to  the 
poor  wanting  food.  The  hon.  Member  had 
stated  that  these  medical  officers  would  be 
deficient  in  their  duty  to  the  poor  by  order- 
ing physic  instead  of  food.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  had  often  referred  to 
this  subject,  and  had  expressed  his  opinion 
that  it  was  from  the  want  of  food  that  phy- 
sic became  necessary;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  poor  would  be  kept  on 
such  a  diet  as  to  keep  them  constantly  in 
the  hands  of  the  medical  man.  This  Mo- 
tion had  been  objected  to  by  a  right  hon. 
Poor  Law  Commissioner,  on  the  ground 
that  it  introduced  the  new  doctrine  of  in- 
terference with  the  local  administration, 
and  also  upon  the  score  of  expense.  Now, 
as  to  the  score  of  expense,  there  were,  he 
maintained,  quite  sufficient  funds  in  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners'  Office,  and  the 
rest  of  the  machinery  connected  with  it, 


to  sustain  the  additional  expense  of  the 
noble  Lord's  proposition.  A  fair  and  equal 
adjustment  of  the  income-tax  would  pro- 
duce from  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners' 
establishment  quite  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenditure  incurred.  As  to  the  interfe- 
rence with  the  local  management,  there 
was  strong  evidence  to  show  that  the  in- 
terference of  the  Government  authorities, 
if  exerted  at  proper  times,  would  be  bene- 
ficial both  to  the  ratepayers  and  recipients 
of  parochial  relief.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  had  clearly  shown  that  they 
might  safely  dismiss  that  point  from  their 
minds.  There  was  a  similar  system  of 
inspection  in  operation  with  reference  to 
the  naval  hospitals,  by  a  Commissioner  at 
Somerset  House,  which  was  beneficial.  It 
had  been  asserted  that  the  appointment  of 
these  ten  medical  officers  was  uncalled  for, 
for  that  any  person  could  look  after  the 
diet.  It  was,  however,  the  general  prac- 
tice to  refer  the  question  of  diet  in  all 
public  establishments  to  the  medical  officer. 
On  board  ship  the  inspection  of  even  the 
cook's  coppers  was  intrusted  to  the  medi- 
cal gentleman,  though  it  might  be  supposed 
that  any  of  the  petty  officers  was  compe- 
tent to  that  duty.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  was  perfectly  correct  when  he 
said,  that  if  they  could  shove  in  a  lawyer, 
they  would  do  so  to  the  invariable  exclu- 
sion of  the  medical  man.  He  considered, 
however,  that  this  Motion  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  that  it  could 
not  be  fairly  opposed  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
pense. The  objection  to  its  interference 
with  local  managements  could  not  be  main- 
tained on  any  decent  ground.  He  should 
be  glad  if  the  noble  Lord  would  make  one 
alteration  in  his  resolution— the  alteration 
suggested  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury; but  sooner  than  lose  the  Motion  he 
would  be  content  to  take  it  as  it  was. 
There  was  a  power  taken  in  a  late  Act  of 
Parliament,  by  which  when  any  complaint 
was  made  from  any  union,  that  an  addi- 
tional officer  should  be  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate it.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  State;  and  he  should  be  glad  to  see 
that  power  continue  to  remain  in  his  hands 
with  regard  to  these  officers.  He  objected 
to  the  resolution  only  on  the  ground  of  the 
provision  which  it  contained  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  these  officers.  With  regard 
to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  not  hav- 
ing time  to  visit  the  unions,  it  was  their 
business  to  do  it,  and  they  must  find  time 
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for  it.  The  Commissioner  of  the  coast- 
guard might  say,  that  he  had  no  time  to 
go  round  in  consequence  of  his  onerous 
duties  at  Somerset  House;  hut  that  Com- 
missioner did  find  time  to  go  his  rounds, 
and  to  discharge  those  duties  also.  Why, 
therefore,  should  not  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners do  so  ?  They  would  neither 
visit  the  unions  themselves,  nor  let  the 
House  appoint  proper  medical  men  to  do 
so.  The  medical  hody  were  hardly  treated, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  attention  of  the 
nohle  Lord  would  he  directed  to  that  fact, 
and  that  he  would  not  suffer  the  ohjections 
made  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  that  useful 
and  deserving  class. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  that 
he  was  placed  in  some  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  one  part  of  this  Motion,  and  from 
that  portion  he  must  withhold  his  assent. 
He  thought,  upon  the  whole,  that  great 
credit  was  due  to  his  noble  Friend  for 
bringing  this  subject  before  the  House, 
and  he  only  regretted  that  it  was  brought 
forward  amidst  so  thin  an  attendance  of 
Members.  The  House  was  full  enough 
when  the  subject  of  the  income-tax  was 
under  discussion,  as  that  affected  the  in- 
terest of  the  middle  classes;  but  now,  the 
subject  vitally  affected  the  interests  of  the 
poorer  classes  only,  he  was  sorry  to  see  so 
small  an  attendance.  Why  it  was  so  he 
could  not  conceive,  for  the  subject  deserved 
greater  and  closer  attention;  for  there  was, 
in  his  opinion,  nothing  more  important  to 
the  well-being  of  the  poor  than  well-regu- 
lated medical  relief.  He  entirely  agreed 
with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Fins- 
bury  in  his  observations  respecting  the  me- 
dical board.  He  had  never  met  a  set  of 
men  who  had  displayed  more  true  hu- 
manity and  benevolence  to  the  poor  than 
the  members  of  that  profession.  He  had 
seen  them  sacrificing  their  money,  their 
labour,  their  time,  and  even,  in  many  in- 
stances, sacrificing  health  and  life,  in 
order  to  render  humane  and  charitable  as- 
sistance to  such  poor  persons  as  required 
their  aid.  It  was  impossible  to  say  too 
much  of  the  merits  of  that  profession. 
The  difficulty  he  felt  in  voting  for  this  re- 
solution applied  to  the  latter  part  of  it — 
not  that  part  imposing  on  the  medical  in- 
spector to  be  appointed  the  duty  of  point- 
ing out  the  number  of  medical  officers 
which  ought  to  be  employed  in  each  union, 
for  in  that  he  concurred.  He  objected  to 
their  imposing  the  duty  of  fixing  the  sa- 
laries to  DO  given  to  the  medical  officers  for 


their  services.  He  had  heard  with  great 
pleasure  some  observations  which  fell  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  Chief  Commissioner 
with  regard  to  local  rights  and  privileges. 
The  Chief  Commissioner  had  said,  that  on 
these  local  rights  depended  very  much  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  He  entirely  agreed 
in  that  observation,  and  hoped  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Chief  Commissioner  would 
remember  that  principle  when  he  came  to 
press  forward  his  Sanitary  Bill  and  the 
Bill  promoted  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  with  re- 
gard to  the  metropolitan  districts.  He 
hoped  that  he  would  adhere  to  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  those  rights  inviolate. 
He  would  repeat  that  he  had  an  objection 
to  enabling  these  medical  inspectors  to  fix 
the  salaries  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
union,  as  it  gave  them  the  power  of  put- 
ting their  hands  into  the  pockets  of  the 
ratepayers.  If  the  question  of  emolument 
were  left  to  the  guardians,  as  usual,  the 
unions  would  be  much  better  served.  If 
this  objection  were  removed,  he  should  cer- 
tainly support  the  Motion;  but  if  otherwise, 
he  could  not  bind  himself  to  support  it, 
however  much  he  admired  the  principle  ex- 
pressed in  it. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  suggested  that  if 
there  were  such  a  sum  as  6,000i.  or 
10,000i.  to  spare,  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter applied  in  increasing  the  salaries  of 
those  medical  officers  at  present  employed, 
than  in  forming  a  new  body  of  inspection. 
He  could  not .  say  that  the  proposed  body 
of  inspectors  would  be  very  useful,  for 
having  been  for  many  years  a  member  of 
a  board  of  guardians,  he  could  only  re- 
member one  occasion  when  such  a  body 
would  have  been  of  any  real  utility.  That 
was  a  case  where  the  treatment  adopted 
by  a  medical  officer  was  called  in  question, 
and  the  dispute  was  finally  decided  by  a 
reference  to  other  practitioners,  who  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  system  of  treatment 
which  had  been  adopted. 

Mr.  E.  DENISON  did  not  think  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  C.  Buller) 
merited  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Finsbury.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken  with 
excellent  sense,  sound  judgment,  and  good 
feeling.  The  explanation  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  given  was  most  satis- 
factory ;  if,  therefore,  the  noble  Lord 
should  go  to  a  division,  he  must  give  his 
vote  decidedly  against  him. 

The  House    divided  on   the   question, 
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"  That  this  question  be  now  put:'* — Ayes 
19;   Noes  101:  Majority  82. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Anstey,  T.  C. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
lyEyncourt,  rt.hon.O.T. 
Drumlanrig,  Visct. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Horsman,  E. 
Monsell,  W. 
Napier,  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
PecheU,  Capt. 


Raphael,  A. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Williams,  J. 
Wyld,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Ashley,  Lord 
Wakley,  T. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
BlackaU,  S.  W. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brotherton,  J. 
BuUer,  C. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Christy,  S. 
Clay,  J. 

Compton,  H.  C. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Deering,  J. 
]>em80n,  J.  E. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
Duckworth,  SirJ.T.  B. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncuit,  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fagan,  J. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Floyer,  J. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Greene,  J. 

Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hardcastle;  J.  A. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Heneage,  G.  IL  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Henry,  A. 

Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Jervis,  J. 

Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kershaw,  J. 

Question  not  put, 


Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Maitland,  T. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
Masterman,  J. 
Matheson,  J. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Neeld,  J. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  T. 
O'ConueU,  M.  J. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Parker,  J. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Power,  D. 
Power,  N. 
Prime,  R. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Robartcs,  T.  J.  A. 
Romilly,  J. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somerville,  rt.  hn.  SirW. 
Sothcron,  T.  H.  S. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thornely,  T. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Urquhart,  D. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood.rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TELLERS. 

TufnoU,  H. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
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Lord  ASHLEY  then  moved  the 
resolution,  viz.  : — 

"  That  from  and  after  the  month  of  March  next 
the  appointment  of  medical  officers  of  unions  shall 
be  permanent  during  good  behaviour,  they  being 
removable  only  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
whose  decisions  shall  be  final." 

He  would  not  trouhle  the  House  long  upon 
this  resolution,  which  entirely  depended 
upon  the  evidence  given  hefore  the  Select 
Committee.  No  less  than  thirty-five  wit- 
nesses were  examined  on  the  point,  and  of 
those  thirty-one  were  very  strongly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  permanent  appointment  of  the 
medical  ofiicers;  four  dissented,  hut  one  of 
those  was  not  ahle  td  say  **  yes  *'  or  "no," 
BO  that  only  three  gave  a  decided  opinion 
against  the  appointment  heing  permanent. 
Dr.  Russell,  the  rector  of  Bishopsgate,  and 
chairman  of  the  East  London  union,  stilted 
that  he  had  not  the  slightest  douht  that 
the  medical  ofiicers  ought  to  be  indepen- 
dent, to  enable  them  to  do  their  duty  justly 
towards  the  poor.     He  was  asked — 

"  Do  you  think  that,  in  the  matter  of  recom- 
mending relief  to  the  sick,  such  as  wine,  beer,  or 
meat,  the  medical  men  would  make  such  recom- 
mendation if  they  thought  that  by  so  doing  they 
would  place  themselves  at  variance  with  the 
guardians  ?  " 

The  answer  was — 

"  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  ;  I  think  a 
medical  officer  who  is  re-elected  annually  is  placed 
in  a  very  imcomfortable  position,  both  to  the  poor 
and  the  board.  He  cannot  be  independent:  and  I 
think  a  board  of  guardians  would  be  very  cautious 
in  appointing  a  man  if  they  knew  they  were  to 
appoint  a  permanent  officer." 

Mr.  Barnett,  a  guardian  of  the  Stepney 
imion,  said — 

**  It  is  better  that  medical  officers  should  be 
permanently  appointed.  There  are  many  cases 
that  come  before  the  boards  of  guardians  con- 
nected with  the  medical  men  ;  I  allude,  particu- 
larly, to  the  removal  of  nuisances.  A  great  num- 
ber of  guardians  are  owners  of  small  houses  ;  and, 
should  their  premises  get  into  a  bad  state,  and  the 
medical  officer  report  them,  I  think  it  very  likely 
he  would  suffisr  for  it  at  his  next  election.  I  think 
that  annual  election  prevents  his  independence." 

Mr.  Goodwin  confirmed  such  statement, 
having  been  a  sufferer ;  and  Mr.  J.  Fox, 
union-surgeon,  of  Serne,  in  the  county  of 
Dorset,  stated — 

"The  situation  should  bo  permanent.  If 
elected  annually,  we  are  very  much  xmder  the  in- 
fluence of  the  guardians.  A  case  came  under  my 
observation  a  short  time  ago.  A  medical  officer 
was  attending  a  poor  woman,  pregnant,  and  suf- 
fering from  painful  ulceration  of  the  leg  and  vari- 
cose veins.  Five  loaves  a  week  were  allowed  by 
the  guardians  to  the  husband,  in  order  to  pay  a 
woman  for  performing  the  domestic  duties.  After 
a  fortnight  one  of  the  guardians  called  her  an 
idle  hussy,  and  stated  that  the  bread  should  be 
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stopped,  tmd  that  the  medical  officer,  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  procuring  the  additional  re- 
lief, should,  when  the  25th  of  March  came,  not 
receive  any  more  of  their  money.  It  is  a  tempta- 
tion, when  men  are  struggling  with  difficulties,  to 
avoid  making  an  order  for  meat,  or  bread,  or  for 
any  little  thing  of  the  kind." 

The  whole  evidence  went  to  show  that 
the  independence  of  the  medical  man  was 
suspended  by  the  knowledge  that  ihe  was 
annually  elected,  and  that  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  he  did  not  dare  to  give  those  recom- 
mendations for  the  relief  of  the  poor  which 
he  knew  would  be  distasteful  to  the  board 
of  guardians.  Every  other  officer  con- 
nected with  these  boards  was  permanently 
appointed.  The  cJerk,  the  relieving  officer, 
and  the  chaplain,  were  all  permanently  ap- 
pointed. He  wished  to  know  the  reason 
why  the  medical  man,  who  had  such  great 
responsibility  thrown  on  him,  should  not 
also  be  permanently  appointed  ?  There 
was  one  answer  given  in  the  examination 
of  a  man  of  great  authority,  which  bore 
directly  on  this  point.  It  occurred  in  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Lewis,  at  that  time 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission. In  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
him  he  said — 

''I  am  certain  that  in  case  any  difference  should 
arise  between  the  board  of  guardians  and  tho 
medical  man,  if  the  medical  man  were  elected  an- 
nually, he  would  run  a  very  good  chance  of  not 
being  re-elected." 

It  was  said,  if  medical  officers  were  per- 
manently appointed,  that  a  bar  would  be 
raised  to  the  employment  of  young  medical 
men,  and  that  the  average  ago  of  the  offi- 
cers would  be  increased.  But  no  adequate 
reason  could  be  alleged  why  medical  offi- 
cers should  not  be  placed  in  an  independent 
position,  80  that  if  they  ordered  meat  and 
wine,  in  cases  where  they  thought  it  their 
duty,  they  might  act  without  fear  of  re- 
moval by  a  board  of  guardians. 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  concede  this  point.  He  had 
voted  against  the  noble  Lord  on  other  reso- 
lutions, relying  on  the  kindly  spirit  evinced 
by  the  two  Members  who  had  spoken  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  He  had  great  con- 
fidence that  the  objects  of  the  noble  Lord 
would  be  eflfectually  carried  out.  The  offi- 
cers of  boards  of  guardians  were  permanent- 
ly appointed,  with  the  invidious  exception 
of  the  medical  officers.  The  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission itself  had  recommended  that  they 
should  be  appointed  permanently.  If  the 
Commissioners  had  not  power  to  make  an 
order  to  that  effect,  it  ought  to  be  settled 
by  legislatiTe  enactment. 


Mr.   C.   BULLER  regretted  that  he 
could  not  accede  to  the  suggestion  of  his 
hon.  Friend.     The  eflPect  of  the  resolution 
would  be  to  deprive  the  poor  of  their  only 
guarantee  for  attendance  by  medical  of- 
ficers to  their  wants.     He  disclaimed  any 
language  which  could  imply  the  slightest 
reflection  on  the  intelligence,  public  spirit, 
and  humanity  of  medical  men;  but  that 
was  a  very  different  question  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  ten  medical  inspectors.    The 
groimd  of  issue  was  very  narrow.     The 
noble   Lord  wished  to  establish  the  rule 
that  all  medical  officers  should  hold  their 
offices  permanently,  or  during  good  beha*- 
viour,  not  being  subject  to  annual  re-elec- 
tion, and  that  they  should  be  liable  to  re- 
moval only  on  proof  of  misconduct  before 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.    Due  atten- 
tion, he  thought,  could   not  be   seciired 
from   medical  officers  holding  office  by  a 
permanent  tenure,  and  paid  by  salary.    In 
about  half  the  unions,  the  guardians  had 
this  hold  over  the  medical  man,  that  if  he 
did  not  give  them  satisfaction,  they  woidd 
not  re-elect  him.     The  noble  Lord  wished 
to   transfer  that  power  to  the  Commis- 
sioners.    He  did  not  see  the  advantage  of 
that  transfer,  though  it  might  enable  medi- 
cal officers  sometimes  to  go  on  fearlessly 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.     It  would 
make  medical  officers  practically  irremoT^ 
able.     The  office  was  not  one  to  which  the 
rude  test  proposed  was  applicable.     Was 
it  enough  that  a  medical  officer  should  not 
show  gross  ignorance— should  not  actually 
murder  the  poor  by  negligence— should 
not  have  moral  delinquency  proved  against 
him  ?     It  would  be  hard  dealing  with  the 
poor  to  subject  them  to  treatment  by  one 
whom  no  one  would  employ  in  his  own 
parish.     Was  it  not  necessary  that  the 
medical  man  should  be  skilful  and  learned 
in  his  profession — that  he  should  be  zeal- 
ous in  the  discharge  of  his  duties — that 
his  manners  towards  the  poor  should  be 
civil  and  kind — that  he  should  not  only 
have  those  qualities,  but  be  reputed  to 
have  them  ?     Who  was  the  best  judge  of 
those  qualifications — a  Commissioner,  sit- 
ting in  Somerset  House,  acting  through 
inspectors,  or  the  board  of  guai^ans,  the 
neighbours  of  the  medical  man,  who  knew 
him  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  were 
aware  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  poor  ?     He  did  not  reject  the 
task  which  it  was  proposed  to  impose  on 
him  because  it  involveid  too  much  trouble; 
but  because  he  sincerely  believed  that  a 
person  in  his  position  was  not  so  competent 
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to  decide  those  questions  as  boards  of 
guardians.  No  case  had  been  made  out 
for  an  alteration.  An  argument  had  been 
founded  on  the  tenure  by  which  the  clerk, 
master  of  the  workhouse,  and  relieving 
officers  held  their  appointments;  but  these 
were  constantly  liable  to  be  brought  in  op- 
position to  the  boards  of  guardians,  and 
would  not  be  re-elected  if  they  refused  to 
obey  illegal  orders  given  by  the  guardians. 
Those  officers  looked  to  the  Commissioners, 
who  thereby  controlled  the  system.  The 
duties  of  the  clerk  and  others  were  few 
and  definite;  the  qualifications  of  the  medi- 
cal man  were  far  too  delicate  to  be  investi- 
gated by  a  central  authority.  He  would 
never  venture  to  remove  a  medical  officer 
unless  some  specific  offence  were  proved 
against  him  on  inquiry,  though  notoriously 
deficient  in  ability,  zeal,  and  kindness  to 
the  poor.  He  was  not  veiy  squeamish  in 
such  matters;  but  he  begged  the  House  to 
consider  whether  it  were  wise,  now  that  he 
was  a  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  holding  his  office  by  a  political 
tenure,  to  make  3,000  gentlemen,  many  of 
them  actively  political,  entirely  dependent 
upon  him  throughout  the  country.  This 
was  a  consideration  which  ought  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  vigilant  Opposition; 
but  as  the  Gentlemen — the  Opposition — 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  principles, 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  remember  that 
he  was  an  Englishman  before  he  was  a 
Commissioner,  and,  to  remind  the  House 
that  they  were  incurring  some  danger  in 
pressing  upon  him  an  amount  of  patronage 
which  he  did  not  wish.  It  was  with  great 
reluctance  that  he  opposed  the  resolution 
of  the  noble  Lord,  embodying  as  it  did  a 
principle  on  which  he  understood  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  entertained 
a  strong  feeling,  and  which  was  supported 
by  many  staunch  friends  of  the  poor  on 
both  sides  of  the  House;  but  he  trusted 
the  House  would  believe  that  he  did  so 
only  from  a  strong  conviction  that  the 
change  proposed  was  a  most  unwise  one, 
and  that  it  would  damage  the  very  cause 
which  it  was  intended  to  promote.  He 
begged  to  move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  remarked  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that  one-half 
of  the  medical  appointments  were  perma- 
nent. Did  he  mean  to  let  them  remain 
so  ?  or  did  he  mean  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
alter  them  ?  It  was  understood  when  the 
new  poor-law  was  passed,  that  it  was  to 
introduce  a  uniform  system — clearly  de- 
fined and  well  understood;  but  where  was 


the  uniformity  here  ?  The  noble  Lord  had 
proposed  a  resolution  to  which  the  medical 
profession  looked  with  great  anxiety,  and 
what  was  its  object  ?  To  make  the  one- 
half  of  the  medical  appointments  similar 
in  their  tenure  to  the  other.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposed  the  Motion.  Now, 
this  seemed  to  him  to  be  very  inconsistent. 
He  could  conceive  nothing  more  so.  He 
could  easily  believe  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  had  representations  made 
to  him  that  the  medical  officers  who  held 
permanent  appointments  were  not  suffi- 
ciently subservient.  The  fact  was,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the 
medical  practitioners  to  do  their  duty  un- 
less they  were  made  independent.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  must  know — at  all 
events  he  ought  to  know — that,  in  a  great 
many  instances  medical  men  dared  not  act 
in  an  independent  spirit  and  do  their  duty 
to  the  poor,  in  consequence  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  treated  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  their  engagement  expired. 
If  one  of  them  gave  the  slightest  offence 
to  a  relieving  officer,  or  any  of  the  crea- 
tures about  the  board,  some  complaint  was 
immediately  raised  against  him,  and  he 
was  got  rid  of.  The  House  would  remem- 
ber the  circumstances  connected  with  Mr. 
Westlake's  case,  in  the  Andover  union. 
Did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  think  that 
medical  men  ought  to  be  exposed  to  such 
persecution  as  that?  In  what  way  was 
Mr.  Westlake  treated?  His  was,  no  doubt, 
an  extreme  case;  but  there  were  many 
minor  cases  precisely  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. Mr.  Westlake  exposed  the  abuses 
of  the  Andover  union;  and,  in  consequence 
of  having  done  so,  he  was  persecuted 
until  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  leaving 
the  town,  and  where  he  was  now  he  did 
not  know.  If  Mr.  Westlake 's  appoint- 
ment had  been  a  permanent  one,  the 
tyranny  exercised  over  him  would  not 
have  been  displayed,  and  he  would  have 
continued  to  hold  his  situation,  greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  What  had 
lately  happened  at  Croydon,  in  Surrey? 
A  Mr.  Bottomly,  a  man  of  great  skill 
in  bis  profession,  had  held  the  office  of 
surgeon  to  the  union  for  six  years,  with 
great  credit  to  himself,  advantage  to  the 
neighbourhood,  and  satisfaction  to  the 
poor;  and  yet,  in  consequence  of  what  the 
guardians  had  chosen  to  consider  improper 
conduct  in  his  partner,  he  was  obliged  to 
resign.  The  boards  of  guardians  would 
always  act  in  this  way  to  medical  men  if 
they  showed  the  slightest  independence. 
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The  only  remedy  was,  to  make  the  ap- 
pointment permanent.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  failed  to  show  why  there 
should  he  any  distinction  made  hetween 
one  portion  of  the  medical  officers  and  an- 
other— why,  in  one  union,  their  appoint- 
ments should  he  permanent,  and  in  an- 
other annual.  This  ought  to  have  been 
explained  to  the  House.  He  should  vote 
for  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Captain  PECHELL  wished  the  medi- 
cal officers  to  be  permanently  appointed. 
Had  a  permanent  medical  officer  existed  in 
the  Andover  union,  the  disgraceful  abuses 
which  were  proved  to  have  prevailed  there 
would  either  have  been  exposed  at  an  ear- 
lier period,  or  altogether  prevented.  The 
conduct  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  that 
union  towards  Mr.  Westlake  was  most  ty- 
rannical. 

Mr.  WALTER  had  accidentally  been 
absent  during  the  discussion  which  had 
taken  place  upon  the  first  two  resolutions 
proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Bath;  had  he  been  present,  it  would 
have  afforded  him  great  pleasure  to  sup- 
port them,  as  he  certainly  would  the  reso- 
lution at  present  under  consideration.  He 
would  take  that  opportunity  of  expressing 
the  gratification  with  which  he  had  heard 
the  orthodox  doctrine  propounded  by  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  President  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commission,  that  the  reference 
of  local  questions  to  the  Central  Board  was 
a  thing  to  be  deprecated.  If  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  should  con- 
tinue to  inculcate  such  doctrines,  there 
would  be  some  chance  that,  eventually,  the 
central  authority  would  be  still  further  dis- 
pensed with.  With  respect  to  the  present 
question,  he  thought  it  impossible  that  the 
^ouse  could  conceal  from  itself  that  the 
choice  of  two  difficulties  lay  before  it. 
From  his  own  personal  observation  he  had 
had  opportunities  of  knowing  that  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  statement, 
with  respect  to  the  incapacity  of  parish 
doctors,  was  fully  borne  out.  To  declare 
that  a  parish  doctor  should  in  no  case  be 
superseded  by  the  local  authorities  unless 
a  specific  charge  should  have  been  brought 
and  proved  against  him,  might  be  produc- 
tive of  injury  to  the  parishioners.  That 
was  one  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  results  of  his  experience  prompted  him 
to  concur  in  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury,  that  parish  doctors 
frequently  laboured  under  a  disadvantage, 
and  were,  indeed,  in  some  cases  prevented 
from  doing  their  duty  in  consequence  of 


the  disinclination  of  the  guardians  to 
allow  that  which  was  very  often  more  ne- 
cessary for  the  afflicted  poor  than  physic 
— nourishing,  food.  Of  the  two  evils,  he 
would  choose  that  which  would  be  least  in- 
jurious to  the  poor.  Believing  that  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  would  be 
better  to  make  the  medical  officer  a  perma- 
nent appointment,  he  would  vote  for  the 
noble  Lord's  resolution. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  suggested 
that  the  words  "  during  good  behaviour" 
should  be  omitted. 

Mr.  hind  ley  was  very  much  opposed 
to  the  annual  election  of  medical  officers; 
but  he  did  not  see  so  much  objection  to 
their  being  made  permanent,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  they  should  be  removable  only 
by  the  boards  of  guardians.  The  proposi- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord,  however,  was  quite 
of  a  different  character.  He  believed  the 
medical  officers  of  prisons  were  removable 
by  the  parties  who  appointed  them,  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  best  if  the  dismissal 
of  union  medical  officers  were  vested  in  the 
local  boards  of  guardians.  It  might  bap- 
pen  that  the  local  authorities  might  have 
a  perfect  knowledge  that  the  medical  man 
did  not  duly  or  satisfactorily  attend  to  the 
poor,  and  yet  find  it  impossible  to  make 
out  such  a  case  as  would  cause  his  removal 
by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  supposing 
them  to  have  the  exclusive  power  to  dis- 
miss him.  And  it  often  occurred  that 
some  circumstances,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
it  was  difficult  to  get,  engendered  such  a 
dislike  to  a  particular  medical  man  on  the 
part  of  the  poor  themselves  as  rendered 
his  services  distasteful  to  them  ;  and  though 
it  might  sometimes  be  hard  to  assign  any 
very  valid  reason  for  their  objection  to  him, 
such  as  would  convince  those  unacquainted 
with  the  immediate  district,  yet,  knowing 
how  much  the  comfort  of  the  poor  depend- 
ed upon  their  having  the  attendance  of  a 
medical  man  on  whom  they  could  rely,  he 
considered  it  advisable  that  the  local  boards^ 
who  could  better  understand  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  and  sympathise  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  necessitous  people  in  their  re* 
spective  localities,  should  have  the  power 
of  appointing  and  dismissing  the  union 
medical  officer. 

Lord  ASHLEY  said,  he  was  quite  wil- 
ling to  strike  out  the  words  "  during  good 
behaviour''  from  the  resolution,  and  to 
substitute  **  removable  only  by  ihe  Poor 
Law  Commissioners''  in  their  place,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  C.  BULLER  objected  to  the  re- 
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sponsibility  that  would  be  entailed  upon 
we  Poor  Law  Oommissionera  if  Buch  an 
Arrangement  were  established. 

The  House  diyided  upon  the  previous 
question,  when  there  appeared : — Ayes  36; 
Noes  98:  Majority  62. 

LUtofihekn^^. 


Anstey,  T.  C. 
ArchdaU,  Capt.  M. 
Brotherton,  J. 
CUy,  J. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
BrumUnrig,  Visct. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
HaU,  Sir  B. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Henry,  A. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
MonaeU,  W. 
Napier,  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Perfect,  R.  J 
Raphael,  A. 


Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Roche,  £.  6. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Walter,  J. 
Williams,  J. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyld,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Ashley,  Lord 
Wakley,  T. 


IfM<o/<^eNoEs. 


Adderley,  C.  B. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Bagge,  W. 

Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Beilew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Boiling.  W. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Buller,  C. 

Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Christy,  S. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Deering,  J. 
Deuison,  J.  £. 
Dsrereux,  J.  T. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.B. 
Duncan,  Q. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Fagan,  J. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Royer,  J. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Greene,  J. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 


Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Ilayter,  W.  G. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Howard,  hon.  0.  W.  G. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lewis,' G.  C. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Mahon,  The  0' Gorman 
Maitland,  T. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
Mastcrman,  J. 
Mathcson,  J. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morris,  D. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Neeld,  J. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  T. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Parker,  J. 
Pearson,  C. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Power,  Dr. 
Power,  N. 
Prime,  R. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rich,  H. 
Romilly,  J, 
Somerville,  rt.hn.SirW. 


Sotheron.  T.  H.  S. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thornely,  T. 
Urquhart,  D. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 


Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
WyviU,  M. 

TELLERS. 

TuftieU,  H. 
HiU,  Lord  M. 


Resolution  not  put. 

Remaining  resolutions  withdrawn. 

FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

Mr.  FEARGUS  O'CONNOR,  on  rising 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter 
and  amend  the  existing  law  with  respect 
to  friendly  societies,  said,  he  did  not  come 
before  Parliament  to  ask  for  an  extension 
of  any  law  now  in  existence  that  would 
prejudice  any  vested  interest  in  the  king- 
dom, but  to  obtain  its  sanction  to  a  scheme 
for  securing  the  additional  comfort  and 
contentment  of  the  working  classes  of  this 
country,  who  had  been  baulked  of  the  pro- 
mised   fruits   of    all   the    great    political 
changes  which  of  late  years  had  led  to  so 
much  agitation  in  the  public  mind.     The 
working  classes  were  now  suflPering  under 
an  unprecedented  amount  of  privation;  and 
with  the  view  of  permanently  and  substan- 
tially ameliorating  their  own  condition — 
which   all   political  reforms  had   hitherto 
failed  to  accomplish — 100,000  of  them 
had  established  a  plan  for  a  great  social 
change — social,  he  meant,  in  a  sense  to- 
tally unconnected  with  Socialism  or  Com- 
munism— in  1845,   since  which  political  ^ 
trials  and  incarcerations  had  ceased.     The 
principle  of  this  plan  was,  that  every  man 
who  subscribed  21,  12s.  should  be  entitled, 
by  ballot,  to  two  acres  of  ground,  a  cottage 
built  thereon,  and  \6l.  of  capital  to  com- 
mence with.     By  subscribmg  3^.  10*.  he 
would  have  three  acres«  a  cottage  superior 
to  the  last,  and  221,  lOs,  capital ;  by  sub- 
scribing 61,  4iS,  he  would  have  four  acres, 
a  still  better  cottage,  and  30^.  capital.  The 
Attorney  General   and    Solicitor  General 
had  considered  this  desirable  project  —  a 
project  by  which  the  only  durable  basis  for 
the   well-being  of  the  nation,  and  for  a 
sound  and  satisfactory  representative  sys- 
tem could  bo  laid — did  not  come  within 
the  scope  and  protection  of  the  existing 
laws.     He  (Mr.  O'Connor)  thought  it  was 
only  by  a  strained  construction  of  the  Act 
that  this  plan  could  be  considered  as  not 
embraced  within  its  provisions  ;    and  he 
wished  emphatically  to  impress  upon  the 
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House,  tbat  notliing  could  be  more  just 
and  equitable  than  that  the  protecting  arm 
of  the  law  should  be  extended  to  shield  the 
savings  of  the  poor  and  industrious  classes; 
and  he  had  only  to  ask  the  House  for  that 
protection  to  the  property  of  the  poor  man, 
which  hon.  Gentlemen  would  consider  hard 
if  denied  to  themselves.  There  was  no- 
thing exorbitant  or  extravagant  in  his  de- 
mand —  nothing  that  would  trench  in  the 
slightest  degree  upon  the  rights  of  others; 
and  because  the  project  was  a  novel  one, 
he  could  not  believe  they  would  withhold 
their  sanction  from  it  on  that  account,  or 
refuse  to  legislate  in  its  behalf.  Railways 
were  at  one  time  new,  but  stiU  they  had 
enacted  laws  for  their  advantage;  and  he 
only  asked  for  a  similar  privilege  for  a 
scheme  no  ways  less  important  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  than  these  had 
been.  When  one  channel  was  closed 
against  the  working  classes,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  another  should  be  opened  for 
them;  and  where,  he  asked,  could  a  better 
means  of  support  be  found  for  the  people 
than  that  of  apportioning  out  the  land  for 
their  productive  industry  to  be  exercised 
thereon  ?  If  it  were  the  primary  duty  of 
Government  to  cultivate  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  to  the  highest  per- 
fection, it  was  for  them  to  discover  the  ex- 
act amount  of  land  a  man  and  his  family 
could  exist  upon.  He  had  purchased,  with 
the  money  of  the  people,  over  2,000  acres. 
He  had  located  in  Herefordshire  thirty-five 
occupants,  and  in  Worcestershire  thirty- 
five,  and  they  had  converted  a  farm,  which 
was  neglected  for  three  years  by  the  pre- 
vious occupier,  into  a  paradise.  Believing 
that  the  working  class  were  more  anxious 
to  educate  themselves  than  the  Govern- 
ment, with  its  numerous  vocations,  could 
possibly  be,  there  was  in  the  centre  of  each 
location  a  splendid  school  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  houses  for  the  master  and  mis- 
tress. They  should  also  consider  the  bene- 
fits which  his  plan  would  confer  on  other 
branches  of  society.  While  they  had  to 
look  to  America  and  to  Russia,  and  to 
other  places  for  subsistence,  he  asked  any 
man  to  point  out  to  him  fifty  acres  of  land 
in  all  England  that  was  cultivated  to  one- 
fifth  part  of  its  ability.  Why,  therefore, 
had  not  the  Government  applied  before 
now  the  resources  of  the  country  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  ?  He  would  impress 
on  the  minds  of  hon.  Gentlemen  in  that 
House  that  he  asked  for  no  aid,  counte- 
nance, or  support,  beyond  the  protection 
of  the  law.     He  conceived  that  the  land- 


lords of  the  country  were  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  left  them  no  resource  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  up  their  incomes  but  to 
bring  a  portion  of  their  land  into  the  retail 
market.  He  could  show  the  difference 
between  the  wholesale  and  retail  manage- 
ment of  land.  He  could  show  that  where 
a  tenant  paid  Ss.  an  acre  too  much  on  a 
thousand  acres  of  land,  it  pressed  hardly 
upon  him;  whereas  the  man  who  paid  even 
lOs,  or  1 5s,  an  acre  for  that  which  was 
just  enough  to  occupy  his  own  labour  and 
that  of  his  family,  was  in  a  situation  which 
enabled  him  to  meet  the  demands  of  his 
landlord.  He  contended  that  a  great  evil 
as  regarded  the  land  was  the  distance  of 
the  homestead  from  the  farm  in  the  cases 
of  large  farmers;  and  that  a  man  with  a 
few  acres,  with  his  house  in  the  midst  of 
it,  could  do  more  with  it  in  proportion  than 
could  be  done  with  a  large  farm  where  the 
homestead  was  at  a  distance.  He  had  no 
other  object  in  view  than  the  legalising  of 
this  plan.  He  had  purchased  land  for 
30^.  per  acre  in  the  wholesale  market,  and 
had  disposed  of  it  for  67^  lO*.,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  company,  to  parties  who 
were  not  members  of  the  company,  and 
had  not  entitled  themselves  to  all  its  privi- 
leges. He  had  tried  the  system  whicn  he 
now  advocated  in  his  own  country,  on  a 
portion  of  his  own  land,  where  he  employ- 
ed a  hundred  and  thirty  labourers  each 
day.  [Mr.  Morgan  Johk  O'Connell: 
Where  ?  ]  In  the  county  of  Cork,  within  nine 
miles  of  Bandon,  and  within  four  miles  of 
Enniskeane.  With  regard  to  the  persons 
who  were  located  on  these  farms,  the  far- 
mers in  the  neighbourhood  thought  them 
extremely  well  conducted.  They  were  nei- 
ther Whigs,  nor  Tories,  nor  Chartists,  but 
working  men,  who,  finding  all  other  chan- 
nels of  industry  were  closed,  were  satisfied 
to  turn  their  labour  to  a  profitable  purpose. 
As  to  the  transfer  of  those  farms,  he  might 
observe  that  a  man  who  was  located  on 
four  acres,  and  paid  5  per  cent  on  the  cap- 
ital expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  land 
and  the  building  of  the  house,  could  get 
another  man  to  undertake  to  pay  the  same 
rent,  and  give  a  bonus  of  160^.  for  the 
possession.  There  never  had  been  a  ques- 
tion mooted  in  this  country  to  which  the 
working  classes  of  the  country  attached 
so  much  importance  as  to  this  question. 
When  they  heard  of  the  English  labourer 
being  a  dissipated  man,  or  an  unthrifty 
man,  here  was  a  proof  to  the  contrary;  for 
it  appeared  that  where  the  market  was 
open  to  him,  he  was  thrifty  and  industri- 
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ous.  But  be  (Mr.  O'Connor)  was  in  a 
novel  position.  He  came  to  the  House  for 
protection  against  himself.  As  the  case 
stood,  the  'whole  of  the  monej  of  those 
people  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and  vested 
in  his  name;  and  what  he  asked  of  the 
House  was,  that  he  should  be  made  amen- 
able to  the  subscribers.  A  sum  of  above 
80,000^.  had  been  already  subscribed,  and 
he  asked  the  House  to  give  those  men  who 
had  subscribed  a  protection  against  him 
and  against  their  officers.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  probably  think  that  the 
refusal  to  allow  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill  would  arrest  the  plan  in  its  progress. 
He  begged  to  assure  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  he  was  in  error  if  he  thought 
80.  They  would  still  go  on.  But  the 
mode  they  were  at  present  obliged  to  adopt 
was  very  expensive.  He  wanted  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  complete  registration.  When 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Attorney  General 
they  were  prevented  from  being  enrolled 
under  the  9th  and  10th  Vic,  c.  27,  they 
bad  recourse  to  provisional  registration. 
The  deed  cost  them  above  3,0002.,  and  it 
required  such  a  vast  number  of  signatures, 
that  it  was  found  it  would  have  to  be  sent 
all  over  the  country,  at  an  expense  that 
would  have  amounted  to  some  thousand 
pounds  more.  He  complained  that  some 
companies  ejusdem  generis  had  been  cer- 
tified by  the  certifying  barrister,  whilst 
this  one  could  not  be  enrolled,  and  had 
been  put  to  all  that  vast  expense.  He  only 
wanted  to  have  the  existing  law  so  altered 
as  to  include  it.  But  if  no  such  law  exist- 
ed, he  thought  he  would  be  entitled  to  ask 
the  House  to  pass  a  separate  one  for  such 
a  useful  purpose.  He  had  prepared  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  laws  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion. They  were  originally  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  friendly  societies.  The  existing 
Acts  were  the  10th  Geo.  IV.,  c.  56;  the 
4th  and  5th  Will.  IV.,  c.  40;  and  the 
9th  and  10th  Vic,  c  27.  But  the  4th 
and  5th  Will.  IV.,  sec.  2,  provided  in 
those  friendly  societies  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  members  during  sickness,  and 
the  scales  were  arranged  by  way  of  aver- 
age. It  was  upon  that  hitch  that  the 
Attorney  General  refused  to  assent  to  the 
Land  Company,  because  he  said  it  was  a 
sort  of  lottery,  and  that  the  chances  were 
not  susceptible  of  calculation  by  way  of 
average.  But  he  maintained  that  they 
were.  Let  him  have  an  actuary,  and  he 
would  prove  that  a  regular  scale  of  chances 
could  be  prepared  with  much  more  cer- 
tainty than  a  life  insurance  oould  be  calcu- 


lated at  present  in  Ireland,  or  six  months 
ago  in  England.  It  was  true,  it  might 
take  some  time  to  prepare.  But  all  tables 
should  necessarily  vary,  and  it  would  be  no 
argument  against  any  plan  that  it  required 
tables  different  from  others  in  existence. 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  thought  that  such  a  com- 
pany as  the  Land  Company  might  be  en- 
rolled; but  he  would  not  venture  to  enrol 
it,  after  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Justice  Wight- 
man.  But  he  depended  upon  the  disjunc- 
tive effect  of  the  conjuction  "  or"  in  the 
expression  **  ejusdem  generis,  or  that  is  not 
illegal.".  Upon  the  disjunctive  effect  he 
based  his  claim,  for  he  contended  that  it 
was  not  illegal  if  it  were  not  ejtudem  ge- 
neris. He  should  next  proceed  to  state 
some  of  the  advantages  of  the  society. 
Firstly,  the  rules  were  binding,  and  might 
be  legally  enforced;  secondly,  protection 
was  given  to  the  members  in  enforcing 
their  just  claims;  thirdly,  the  property  was 
invested  in  the  trustees  or  officers,  or  other 
selected  individual,  who  was  liable  to  and 
might  be  sued;  fourthly,  fraud  against  the 
society  or  members  was  punishable  by  the 
justices;  fifthly,  application  might  be  made 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  without  the  pay- 
ment of  the  enormous  costs  and  the  heavy 
counsel's  fees  which  would  be  otherwise 
incurred.  He  thought  it  might  be  agree- 
able to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  be 
informed  that  50,000^  of  their  money 
was  at  present  lying  in  Exchequer-bills. 
Sixthly,  all  documents  were  exempted 
from  stamp  duty  when  the  amount  did 
not  exceed  2002.  He  had  thus  shown 
some  of  the  advantages  of  the  plan,  and 
the  expenses  which  the  members  would  be 
saved  from  by  their  not  being  compelled  to 
go  to  complete  registration.  They  sought 
only  the  same  protection  that  was  given 
to  the  society  of  Odd  Fellows  and  others. 
But  instead  of  extending  the  advantages  of 
the  law  passed  for  the  benefit  of  such  so- 
cieties, the  narrow  construction  put  upon 
it  by  Mr.  Justice  Wightman,  and  the  nar- 
row view  taken  by  the  Attorney  General, 
had  left  them  worse  off  than  they  would 
have  been  had  the  law  never  been  passed 
at  all.  One  objection  taken  to  the  plan 
was,  that  it  was  like  the  Irish  small-farm 
system.  But  the  difference  was,  that  the 
Irish  small  farmers  were  destroyed  by  their 
own  industry.  The  want  of  security  of 
tenure  made  their  holdings  the  more  inse- 
cure and  the  less  valuable  the  more  they 
improved  them  by  their  industry  and  la- 
bour. An  Irish  holder  of  four  or  five  acres 
would  probably  have  five  or  six  landlords 
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over  him,  all  of  whom  had  some  profit  out 
of  the  holding.  Or,  if  he  had  only  one 
landlord,  he  soon  found  out  that  a  landlord 
of  straw  could  break  a  tenant  of  steel.  As 
soon  as  he  had  improved  his  holding,  so 
as  to  make  it  worth  more  than  it  had  been 
worth  previously,  the  landlord  ejected  him, 
and  let  it  to  another.  He  might  be  told 
that  the  plan  he  advocated  would  encourage 
the  squatting  system;  but  to  meet  that  ob- 
jection he  was  prepared  to  introduce  a  clause 
mto  the  Bill  to  prevent  the  subdivision  of 
any  of  the  allotments.  With  the  society 
he  had  projected  he  was  resolved  to  perse- 
vere. He  would  not  be  prevented  from  so 
doing  by  the  difficulties  or  intricacies  of  the 
law.  No  power  on  earth  should  make  him 
abandon  the  land  plan  which  he  had  ex- 
pended so  much  time  and  toil  in  maturing. 
He  had  created  too  many  ardent  hopes  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  had  adopted  his 
views  ever  to  surrender  them.  He  would 
adhere  to  his  plan  to  the  last,  for  he  saw 
what  good  it  would  effect  by  rescuing  the 
savings  of  the  poor  man  from  the  gin- 
palace  and  the  beer-shop.  The  farmers 
and  landlords  had  received  his  project  most 
favourably;  but  from  the  manufacturers  it 
had  had  to  encounter  all  that  deadly  hos- 
tility with  which  it  was  the  custom  of 
those  classes  to  visit  every  effort  made  by 
the  poor  man  to  ameliorate  his  condition. 
He  implored  of  the  House  to  accede  to  his 
request,  and  grant  permission  for  the  in- 
troiduction  of  the  Bill,  lest  it  might  go  to 
the  country  that  the  poor  had  in  vain  ap- 
plied to  the  Legislature  for  the  means  of 
Srotecting  their  little  savings.  The  hon. 
[ember  concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter  and  amend  the 
Act  9  and  10  Victoria,  cap.  27,  entitled 
'*  An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to 
Friendly  Societies." 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  did  not  think  it 
necessary  at  that  late  hour  to  follow  the 
hon.  Member  through  all  the  topics  of  his 
discursive  speech.  He  was  not  quite  sure 
that  he  had  been  able  to  gather  from 
the  hon.  Member's  address  a  very  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  plan  ho  proposed  to  him- 
self, or  of  the  alterations  which  he  was  de- 
sirous of  introducing  into  the  Act  9  and  10 
Victoria,  cap.  27.  He  denied,  however, 
that  there  was,  as  the  lion.  Gentleman 
wished  to  have  it  supposed  out  of  doors, 
the  slightest  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  give  every  due  facility  for 
the  investment  of  the  savings  of  the  poor. 
The  very  passage  that  had  been  read  from 
the  Act  9  and  10  of  Victoria  were  suffi- 


I  cient  to  show  that  the  object  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  passing  that  law  was  to  afford 
such  facilities.  Before  a  society  could  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  Attorney  General  should 
certify  that  it  was  legal.  The  Attorney 
General  refused  to  certify  in  the  present 
instance,  on  the  ground,  as  he  understood 
from  the  hon.  Gentleman,  of  the  society 
being  of  the  nature  of  a  lottery.  He  did 
not  pronounce  any  opinion  as  to  the  le- 
gality or  illegality  of  the  society;  but  if 
the  hon.  Gentleman  meant  to  legaHse  lot- 
teries, the  proposition  would  have  his  de- 
cided opposition.  He  was  quite  satisfied 
to  let  the  Bill  be  brought  in,  and  the 
House  would  then  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  its  merits.  He  hoped 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  society 
would  also  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Members  that  they  might  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  its  character. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

MR.  ANSTEY'S  MOTION. 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  said,  that  as  the  Ad- 
journed Debate  on  the  Treaty  of  Adriano- 
ple  was  upon  the  Orders  of  the  Day,  he 
wished  to  state,  that  as  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  his  bringing  the  adjourned  de- 
bate on  for  some  time — ^not  less  than  three 
weeks — and  having  communicated  with  his 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Marylebone 
(Lord  D.  Stuart),  who  was  the  only  Mem- 
ber who  wished  to  address  the  House  upon 
the  subject,  he  had  come  to  the  determi- 
nation to  move  that  the  order  be  dis- 
charged. If,  however,  any  hon.  Gentle- 
man objected  to  his  doing  so,  he  would 
proceed  with  the  debate.  Ho  felt  deeply 
grateful  to  the  House  for  the  attention 
with  which  he  had  been  received,  aware  as 
he  was  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
had  had  to  struggle,  and  sensible  of  the 
force  of  prejudice  with  which  he  had  had 
to  contend.  He  was  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  great  justice,  forbearance,  and 
even  generosity  with  which  the  House  had 
received  him. 

Sir  H.  WILLOUGHBY  regretted  that 
so  serious  a  charge  as  that  which  had  been 
brought  against  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
should  have  been  preferred  upon  a  mere 
Motion  for  papers. — Order  discharged. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  One. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  March  17,  1848. 
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MrNaTS&]    PoBLio  Bills.— !<>  Poor  Houses  (Ireland); 

Game  Certificates  for  Killing  Hares  (Scotland), 
fo  Uw  of  Entail  (Scotland). 
39  and  passed; — Queen's  Prison. 

Pbtitions  P&KsaNTBD.  By  Mr.  Cowan,  Arom  Stirling, 
for  Alteration  of  the  Law  respecting  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Clergy.— By  Mr.  O.  Hamilton,  from  Waterford, 
agahist  the  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill,  and  Diplomatic  Re- 
lations with  the  Court  of  Rome  Bill.— By  Mr.  W.  Evans, 
ikom  Cockermouth,  for  Abolition  of  Oaths. — By  Sir 
J.  Walsh,  from  Landrindod,  Radnorshire,  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  BilL— By  Mr.  Cardwell,  from 
Liverpool,  and  by  Mr.  Hastie,  trom  Merchants,  Bankers, 
and  others,  resident  in  London,  for  the  Protection  of 
Her  Majesty's  Subjects  in  Chhia.— ByMr.  Scott,  from 
the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales,  for  Pro- 
motion of  Emigration  to  that  Colony. — By  several  Hon. 
Members,  frrom  various  Places,  for  Repeal  of  the  Duty 
on  Attorneys^  Certificates.— By  Mr.  Littleton,  from  the 
Walsall  Union,  against  the  Exemption  of  Small  Tene- 
ments from  Rating  BilL — By  Mr,  Plowden,  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  for  Exemption  of  Charitable  Institutions 
frrom  the  Legacy  Duties. — By  Dr.  Bowring,  frrom  an  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Manchester  Unity, 
held  at  Martlock  (Somerset),  for  an  Extension  of  the 
Benefit  Societies  Act — By  several  Hon.  Members,  from 
various  Places,  against  the  Diplomatic  Relations  with  the 
Court  of  Rome  BilL — By  Mr.  A.  Hope,  from  the  Diocese 
of  Ferns,  for  Encouragement  to  Sdiools  in  Connexion 

with  the  Church  Education  Society  (Ireland) By  Mr. 

Cardwell,  from  Liverpool,  for  Sanitary  Regulations. — 
From  Robert  Selby,  of  Devonshire  Road,  Wandsworth 
Road,  for  Alteration  of  the  Law  of  Lunacy. — By  Mr. 
Jervis,  finom  Horsham,  for  Retrenchment  in  the  Naval 
and  Military  Expenditure. — By  Mr.  Tennent,  from  Bel- 
frut,  respecting  Deductions  from  Half  Pay  Pensioners 
(Army).— By  Sir  Arthur  Brooke,  flxnn  Fermanagh, 
for  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Law  (Ireland).— By  Mr. 
A.  Hope,  from  Clerks,  Masters,  and  Matrons  of  various 
Worlshouses,  for  a  Superannuation  Fund  fur  Poor  Law 
Officers. — By  Mr.  Pasooe  Orenfell,  trom  Preston,  and  by 
Mr.  W.  Patten,  from  Burnley  Improvement  and  Water- 
works Commissioners,  for  Alteration  of  the  Public  Health 
Bill.— By  Mr.  Anderson,  from  Deerness  (Orkney),  and  by 
Mr.  Smollett,  from  Dumbarton,  for  Ameliorating. the 
Condition  of  Schoohnasters  (Scotland).— By  Mr.  Welby, 
from  Grantham,  for  the  Establishment  of  Self-Aiding 
Dispensaries. — By  Mr.  Divett,  from  the  Exeter  Anti- 
Slavery  Committee,  for  Inquiry  respecting  the  Slave 
Trade.— By  Mr.  W.  Evans,  from  Glossop  (Derby),  for 
the  Abolition  of  Toll  Bars. 


SETTLEMENTS  IN  LABUAN  AND 
BORNEO. 

Mr.  BOUVERIE  wished  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  viz.,  whether 
the  Board  had  sanctioned,  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown,  the  granting  of  a  Royal  Charter 
to  a  trading  company  for  the  carrying  on 
of  mining,  agricultural,  and  tradiug  opera- 
tions in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  ?  He 
was  desirous  of  knowing  whether  such  was 
the  case,  because  it  had  been  made  a  sub- 
ject of  complaint,  and  he  thought  of  just 


complaint,  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  of 
this  country,  that  a  company  had  been  so 
formed  in  which  the  shareholders  had  a 
limited  responsibility,  as  well  as  other  ad- 
vantages. He  also  begged  to  be  informed 
whether  the  charter  had  been  actually 
given,  and  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  aware  that  one  of  the  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  promotion  of  the  com- 
pany was  the  agent  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the 
Governor  of  Borneo  ? 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  the 
charter  had  been  granted  as  far  back  as 
the  month  of  June  last.  He  (Mr.  Labou- 
chere)  was  not  then  connected  with  the 
Board  of  Trade;  but  he  believed  he  could 
state  the  conditions  on  which  it  had  been 
granted.  The  object  was,  that  a  company 
should  be  incorporated,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  trading  operations  generally 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  as  had  been 
stated  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  mining  and  agricul- 
tural operations,  and  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  settlement  of  Labuan  and 
the  parts  of  Borneo  adjacent.  It  had  been 
considered  right  by  his  noble  Friend  who 
had  preceded  him  in  office  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  that  the  charter  should  be  granted 
to  the  company,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances. The  charter  was  limited  to  twenty- 
one  years,  and  the  mining  and  trading 
operatioDS  of  the  company  were  limited  to 
Labuan  and  the  parts  of  Borneo  adjacent 
to  it.  In  answer  to  the  last  question,  he 
should  say,  that  he  did  not  know  that  Go- 
vernor Brooke  was  at  all  connected  with 
the  company,  and  he  did  not  conceive  it 
possible  that  he  could  be. 


MURDER  OF  SLAVES. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  asked  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  received  any  de- 
spatches from  Captain  Maunsell,  who  had 
been  employed  in  the  blockade  of  the  coast 
of  Africa,  stating  that  a  certain  number  of 
slaves  had  been  brought  down  to  the  coast 
from  the  interior  by  some  of  their  chiefs, 
and  their  disposal  and  removal  having  been 
prevented  by  the  British  vessels,  they  were 
all  murdered  ?  He  also  wished  to  know  if 
there  were  any  objection  to  lay  the  de- 
spatches, if  they  had  been  received,  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  ? 

Viscount  PALMERS  TON  replied,  that 
there  had  been  a  despatch  to  the  effect 
stated  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  received 
last  year. 
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INCOME-TAX  (IRELAND). 

House  in  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means. 

Sir  benjamin  HALL,  in  submitting 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  the 
Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  and 
upon  which,  as  he  had  already  intimated, 
he  intended  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Com- 
mittee, could  not  proceed  in  his  observa- 
tions without  first  expressing  his  regret  at 
being  the  cause  of  hon.  Members  con- 
nected with  Ireland,  absenting  themselves 
from  that  scene  of  conviviality  and  charity 
for  which  that  anniversary  was  always  so 
distinguished,  and  of  which  he  was  re- 
minded by  the  emblems  of  nationality 
borne  by  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sat  near 
him.  He  had  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  of 
his  introducing  the  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament,  he  should  be  ac- 
cused by  some  persons  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel,  who  dealt  occasionally  more  in 
fiction  than  reality,  of  having  selected  that 
particular  day  for  his  purpose;  but  those 
Members  who  heard  him,  whether  agree- 
ing with  him  or  differing  from  him  in  opin- 
ion, must  be  well  aware,  that  according  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  House, 
that  was  not  only  the  first  opportunity, 
but  the  only  opportunity,  he  could  by  any 
possibility  have  taken  for  offering  the  Mo- 
tion to  their  consideration.  He  feared, 
however,  that  he  had  really  caused  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  considerable  inconvenience 
by  the  delay  which  had  already  taken 
place,  because  he  observed  some  time  since 
a  paragraph  in  a  Dublin  paper,  headed — 

"  Important  Announcement. — Great  departure 
of  Irish  Members. — The  following  Irish  Members 
have  left  Kingstown  since  Friday  last,  in  order 
to  be  present  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  vote 
against  Sir  Benjamin  Hall's  Motion ;" — 

and  then  followed  the  names  of  several 
Irish  Members  who  seldom  honoured  them 
with  their  presence.  lie  could,  however, 
assure  those  hon.  Gentlemen,  that  much  as 
he  desired  to  see  the  Union  preserved  in 
all  its  integrity,  he  could  upon  the  present 
occasion  have  gladly  dispensed  with  their 
attendance;  but  if  their  stay  in  London 
depended  solely  upon  the  length  of  the  ob- 
servations which  he  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  offer  to  the  Committee,  they  would  very 
soon  find  themselves  back  again  in  the 
harbour  of  Kingstown,  which  they  had  so 
recently  and  apparently  so  unwillingly 
quitted.  He  was  anxious  to  avoid  any  un- 
necessary length  of  discussion,  and  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  any  pretext  for  touching 
upon  those  Tarioos  ramifications  of  the 


subject,  into  which  that  discussion  might 
possibly  extend.  It  was,  therefore,  his  in- 
tention to  confine  himself  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  the  point  at  issue.  In  sug- 
gesting such  a  proposition  as  the  extension 
of  the  income-tax  to  Ireland,  he  might, 
in  offering  that  suggestion,  be  expected  by 
some  persons  to  enter  largely  into  the  con- 
dition of  that  country,  and  into  the  state 
of  the  social  relations  which  exist  there; 
but  he  thought  that  the  Bill  introduced  by 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, would  afford  ample  opportunity  on  its 
second  reading  for  entering  into  that  vast 
field  of  discussion;  and  he  would  not  give 
any  cause  for  anticipating  that  debate. 
The  Motion  he  was  about  to  make,  was  a 
plain  and  simple  proposition,  perfectly  in- 
telligible to  all  parties,  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  by  persons  out  of 
the  House;  for  nearly  all  the  petitions  pre- 
sented to  the  House  in  reference  to  the  in- 
come-tax, since  he  had  first  announced  his 
intention  of  extending  that  tax  to  Ireland, 
had  contained  a  prayer,  that  if  the  income- 
tax  was  to  be  imposed  upon  Great  Britain, 
it  might  also  be  extended  over  every  por- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  so 
plain  a  proposition,  that  it  required  but 
little  preface,  and  as  little  argument  to  en- 
force it  upon  the  favourable  consideration 
of  all  unprejudiced  minds.  It  was  based 
upon  justice,  and  founded  essentially  on 
strict  principles  of  equity;  and  so  it  had 
been  considered  by  nearly  all  the  states- 
men of  the  present  day.  In  the  year  1833, 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth  stat- 
ed distinctly,  that  if  an  income-tax  was 
established  in  the  country,  it  ought  to  be 
applied  to  Ireland;  and  this  he  said,  know- 
ing well  the  capability  of  that  country  to 
bear  taxation.  That  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said — 

"  It  would  hardly  be  contended  that  if  a  pro- 
perty-tax were  established,  Ireland  ought  to  be 
exempted  from  its  operation.  To  impose  a  pro- 
perty-tax on  England  and  Scotland  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  extremely  unjust." 

Twelve  years  after,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
so  far  from  having  changed  the  sentiments 
he  had  expressed  in  1833,  said — 

"  His  objection  to  such  extension  rested  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  non-existence  of  proper  ma- 
chinery to  work  out  the  object.  Extensive  ar- 
rangements must  be  made,  and  oflftcerg  must  be 
appointed  for  the  collection  ;  and  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  make  these  arrangements,  and  to  appoint 
such  officers,  unless  the  tax  was  likely  to  en- 
dure." 

And  he  added — 
**  If  the  income-tax  WM  made  a  permanent 
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source  of  revenue  to  the  empire,  then  its  exten- 
sion to  Ireland  might  be  advisable." 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  have 
anticipated  that  the  income-tax  might  be 
a  permanent  source  of  revenue,  and  his  an- 
ticipations seemed  likely  to  he  realised,  for 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stated  the  other  night  most  distinctly,  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  repealing  the  income- 
tax — ^that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  such  a 
possibility — that  there  it  was,  proposed  by 
the  former  Government,  opposed  by  the 
present  Government,  but  now  by  them  sup- 
ported as  a  Government;  and  he  considered 
mis  right  hon.  Friend  was  quite  right  in 
<^ laying,  it  would  never  be  repealed;  be- 
cause it  was  much  too  convenient  an  im- 
post for  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  abandon.  They  were  to  have  it  at  5 
per  cent  during  peace.  Future  Chancel- 
lors of  the  Exchequer  would  tell  them  what 
it  was  to  be  when  war  was  proclaimed; 
but  now  that  they  had  it  from  high  au- 
thority that  the  tax  was  to  be  continued, 
and  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
the  last  time  he  spoke  upon  the  subject, 
said,  if  the  income-tax  was  to  be  a 'perma- 
nent tax,  it  would  be  advisable  to  extend  it 
to  Ireland,  he  hoped  now  for  the  honour  of 
the  support  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  in 
attempting  that  which  he  himself  had  de- 
scribed as  **  advisable."  He  had  a  right, 
therefore,  to  expect  the  support  of  the 
head  of  one  party  in  the  House.  He 
would  turn  to  another  section  of  the 
House,  very  different  from  the  party  he 
had  already  alluded  to,  having  scarcely 
one  political  feeling  in  common  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  but,  strange  to  say, 
agreeing  in  this  one  point — that  the  in- 
come-tax should  be  extended  to  Ireland. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  would  perhaps  do  him  the 
honour  to  recollect,  that  he  alluded  to  this 
subject  in  November  last,  just  to  remind 
the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  that  he  had 
taken  a  note  of  his  expressions  upon  the 
subject;  and  he  gave  the  hon.  Gentleman 
to  understand,  that  he  might  possibly  call 
upon  him  to  fulfil  the  intentions  which  he 
had  expressed.  That  hon.  Gentleman  se- 
conded a  resolution  for  the  extension  of 
the  income-tax  to  his  own  country.  It  is 
true  that  some  days  afterwards  he  said  he 
did  so,  merely  to  create  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion !  He  therefore  asked  him  to  be  con- 
sistent, and,  if  diversity  of  opinion  was  his 
object,  to  vote  with  him,  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's vote  would  then  be  at  variance  with 
the  last  opinion  he  gave  upon  the  subject; 
80  that  by  two  opposite  conclusions  he 


hoped  to  obtain  the  votes  of  two  leaders  of 
sections  in  this  House — that  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  because  he  said,  if  the  in- 
come-tax was  to  be  a  perpetual  source  of 
revenue,  it  ought  to  be  extended  to  Ireland; 
and  that  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  because 
he  loved  diversity  of  opinion;  and  it  so 
happened  that  his  (Sir  B.  Hall's)  propo- 
sition was  exactly  timed  for  him  to  give  ex- 
pression to  his  feelings.  It  was  often  said, 
that  we  may  arrive  at  the  same  goal  by  dif- 
ferent routes,  and  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion by  different  lines  of  argument :  he 
trusted,  therefore,  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet and  the  hon.  Member  might  meet 
in  the  same  lobby  on  the  present  occasion 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Motion. 
So  much  for  two  of  the  parties  to  whom 
he  might,  perhaps,  look  for  support :  there 
were  two  others — the  one  opposite,  and  the 
other  which  was  led  by  his  noble  Friend, 
who  occasionally  had  some  unruly  disciples. 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  parties, 
he  was  sure  he  should  receive  some  sup- 
port from  them,  because  the  proposition 
was  viewed  favourably  by  that  side  of  the 
House  when  it  was  first  announced;  and 
now  he  came  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  and  although  he  could 
not  expect  his  support,  he  was  sure  he 
would  consider  that  he  was  only  attempt- 
ing to  enforce  that  which  was  an  act  of  fair 
and  equal  justice,  and  which  he  had  thus 
described  in  this  assembly  only  a  few  days 
ago.  The  noble  Lord,  in  introducing  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House  the  budget  for 
the  ensuing  year,  after  having  announced  the 
most  disagreeable  intelligence  that  there 
was  not  to  be  any  remission  of  taxation, 
but  that  the  income-tax  was  to  be  conti- 
nued for  an  almost  indefinite  time,  or  at  all 
events  for  a  longer  period  than  had  lately 
been  assigned  for  its  duration;  the  noble 
Lord  then  let  in  one  ray  of  hope  that  he 
intended  to  extend  equal  laws  and  equal 
justice  to  Ireland.  The  noble  Lord  said — 
"  Considering  that  you  did  not  originally,  in 
1842,  impose  the  income-tax  on  Ireland,  and  that 
a  very  great  struggle  is  now  making  in  order  to 
adapt  the  social  condition  of  Ireland  to  the  great 
change  that  is  now  taking  place  in  that  country, 
as  regards  the  working  classes  and  the  relations 
between  landlords  and  tenants — in  regard  to  the 
landlords,  inducing  them  to  improve  their  lands, 
and  in  regard  to  the  farmers,  inducing  them  to 
pay  wages  for  labour — considering  that  all  classes, 
both  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  are  called  upon 
to  take  part  in  this  great  change,  we  think  that 
in  justice  we  have  a  right  to  impose  this  tax  upon 
Ireland  as  well  as  upon  England." 

Every  person  hearing  that  statement  had 
a  right  to  assume  that  the  noble  Lord  was 
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about  to  do  justice  to  all  parties,  and  the 
statement  was  received  with  **  loud  cheers" 
from  all  parts  of  the  House;  but  the  hopes 
entertained  were  of  a  very  fleeting  nature, 
for  the  noble  Lord  added — 

"  Admitting  fully  the  justice  of  that  course,  we 
consider  that  this  is  not  the  moment ;" 

— an  announcement  which  was  received 
with  bursts  of  laughter,  and  cries  of  **  Oh, 
oh!"  from  different  parts  of  the  House. 
The  noble  Lord  did  not  then  state  his  rea- 
sons for  coming  to  that  decision.  But  a 
few  days  after  he  said — 

"  We  have  shown,  I  think,  our  readiness  to  in- 
cur some  obloquy  by  not  proposing  to  extend  the 
income-tax  to  Ireland,  from  an  opinion  that  she  is 
unable  to  bear  it  at  a  time  when  she  is  called  upon 
to  pay  what  I  must  call  a  very  large  tax  of 
2,000,000/.  for  the  relief  of  the  poor." 

He  feared,  however,  that  he  could  not  give 
the  noble  Lord  credit  for  boldness  in  in- 
curring any  "obloquy."  The  exemption  of 
Ireland  from  the  tax  was  proposed  at  a 
time  when  the  noble  Lord  intended  to  im- 
pose upon  Great  Britain  an  income-tax  of 
5  per  cent  for  two  years,  and  to  continue  at 
3  per  cent  for  five  years;  and  the  noble 
Lord  must  have  been  well  aware  that  he 
had  no  chance  of  carrying  such  an  extra- 
vagant proposition  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  unless  he  was  supported  una- 
nimously by  the  Irish  Members;  and  he 
could  only  calculate  on  this  support  by  ex- 
cluding Ireland  from  the  operation  of  the 
tax.  So  far  from  incurring  any  **obloquy," 
he  had  only  shown  to  the  country  that  he 
could  reckon  upon  the  support  of  Irish  Mem- 
bers in  imposing  any  amount  of  taxation 
upon  Great  Britain.  The  people  of  Great 
Britain  had  prevented  this  increase  of  the 
tax;  and  the  proposition  had  met  with 
such  a  reception  that  the  noble  Lord  was 
obliged  to  abandon  it.  The  only  other 
reason  which  the  noble  Lord  had  adduced 
for  not  extending  the  tax  to  Ireland  was, 
that  Ireland  had  now  to  maintain  her  own 
poor,  and  consequently  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  impose  it  upon  that  country;  but 
he  (Sir  B.  Hall)  contended  that  this  was 
not  a  good  reason.  He  asserted  that  it 
was  full  time  that  Ireland  should  be  made 
to  bear  her  proper  share  of  the  burdens  of 
the  State,  and  that  the  landowners,  and 
those  who  derived  a  beneficial  interest 
from  the  soil  in  Ireland,  held  their  pro- 
perty subject  to  a  first  charge,  and  that 
charge  was  the  maintenance  of  their  own 
poor,  which  class  of  the  community  they 
had  hitherto  made  Great  Britain  support. 
The  principle  of  a  poor-law,  as  described 
VOL,  XCVIL     {JX} 


by  Mr.  Trevelyan  in  the  "Irish  Crisis," 
was  simply  this — 

**  That  rate  after  rate  should  be  collected  for 
the  preservation  of  life,  until  the  landholders  and 
farmers  either  enable  the  people  to  support  them- 
selves by  honest  industry,  or  dispose  of  their  pro- 
perty to  those  who  can  and  will  perform  this  in- 
dispensable duty." 

In  the  opinion  so  laid  down,  he  must  en- 
tirely agree;  and  it  was  no  reason  because 
the  landholders  in  Ireland  had  now  to 
maintain  their  own  poor,  that  they  should 
plead  that  as  an  exemption  from  taxation. 
But  when  the  noble  Lord  spoke  of  two  mil- 
lions a  year  as  the  amount  levied  under  thc| 
poor-law,  he  (Sir  B.  Hall)  begged  the  House, 
not  to  be  led  away  by  such  a  statement. 
He  would  prove  to  the  House  that  it  was 
wholly  erroneous,  and  that  the  whole 
amount  was  not  above  half  that  sum  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  [Mr.  Roche:  What 
is  the  amount  levied?]  That  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question :  the  amount  col- 
lected, and  not  the  amount  levied,  was  the 
sum  to  be  arrived  at.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  Irish  landlords  would  levy  a  rate  for 
any  amount;  but  they  had  only  to  deal 
with  the  sum  actually  paid  and  collected 
for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
and  he  found,  by  a  return  made  to  the 
House,  that  the  whole  amount  collected  in 
Ireland  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1847  (and  be  it  recollected  that  it 
was  the  year  of  famine),  averaged  only 
Is,  d^d,  in  the  pound.  We  paid  more 
than  that  in  this  country  when  there  was 
no  famine.  But  it  would  be  said  that  it 
was  unfair  to  take  the  average  of  the 
whole  of  Ireland ;  for  though  the  general 
average  might  be  as  low  as  he  had  stated, 
yet  in  some  of  the  unions  the  rate  had 
been  so  high  as  to  be  ruinous.  In  order 
to  meet  an  allegation  of  this  description, 
he  had  extracted  from  an  official  return  a 
list  of  the  twelve  Irish  unions  which  paid 
the  largest  poundage  in  the  ten  months  end- 
ing 31st  December,  1847,  being  the  latest 
he  could  get.  In  Clonmel  the  rate  was 
35.  4|d;  Tralee,  2g.  9\d,;  Kanturk, 
2s,  6^d,;  Limerick,  2s,  5\d.;  Oldcastle, 
28,  5d,;  Carrickmacross,  2^.  4jcf.  Killar- 
ney,  2s,  4d.;  Fermoy,  2s.  3J(?.;  Nenagh, 
2s,  3d,;  Dungarvon,  2^.  3d,;  Mallow, 
2s,  2d,;  and  Lurgan,  28,  l^d,;  being  an 
average  of  2s,  5^d.  in  the  pound.  He 
had  next  to  request  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  there  was  hardly  a 
parish  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  did 
not  complain  of  an  influx  of  Irish  paupers. 
If  he  were  to  cite  the  case  of  the  parish 
with  which  he  was  best  acquainted  (Mary- 
2  A 
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lebone),  it  would  be  said  tliat  he  was  tak- 
ing an  extreme  case.  He  would  content 
himself,  therefore,  with  the  general  asser- 
tion that  he  believed  that  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  poor-rate  of  the  country  was  ex- 
pended in  the  support  of  Irish  paupers. 
He  found,  from  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Glasgow  Parochial  Board  in 
September  last,  that  the  number  of  Irish 
paupers  landed  in  Glasgow  during  the 
week  ending  Aug.  3,  1847,  was  2,366;  in 
the  week  ending  the  10th  of  August, 
5,875;  in  the  week  ending  the  17th, 
7»495;  and  the  total  number  from  June 
15th  to  Aug.  17th,  was  26,335,  a  great 
proportion  of  whom  were  wholly  unable  to 
work.  In  the  new  Ferer  Hospital  there 
were  1,150  patients,  750  of  whom  were 
Irish,  15  English,  and  the  rest  were 
Scotch.  It  might  be  said — and  no  doubt 
it  would  be  said — that  this  was  not  exactly 
the  time  to  bring  forward  this  Motion;  he 
had  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  Gentlemen 
who  would  follow  him  in  this  discussion 
would  say  that  they  approved  of  the  prin- 
ciple he  had  laid  down — that  they  thought 
it  perfectly  just  and  fair  that  there  should 
be  an  equalisation  of  taxation  over  the 
•United  Kingdom — but  that  this  was  not 
the  time  to  carry  that  principle  into  effect. 
Now,  he  thought  that  before  this  argument 
was  urged,  they  ought  to  look  at  what  had 
taken  place  in  this  country  last  year.  We 
had  hoped  at  that  period  there  would  have 
been  an  alleviation  of  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion; and  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
tress prevailing  in  Ireland,  there  had  not 
been  a  single  petition  presented  last  year, 
nor  a  single  speech  made  in  that  House, 
urging  upon  the  Government  a  remission 
of  taxation,  because  all  were  desirous  of 
assisting  Ireland — the  whole  mind  of  the 
country  seemed  to  be  given  up  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  best  mode  of  helping  and 
relieving  the  suffering  people  of  that  coun- 
try. He  therefore  contended  that  this  was 
the  time  when  Great  Britain  might  e2q)ect 
some  return  for  what  she  had  done;  but 
how  stood  the  case  ?  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  avoid  noticing  the  manner  in 
which  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land had  been  met  by  some  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sister  kingdom.  He 
found,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  0*Connell  re- 
ceived an  address  from  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic youth  of  Paris,  after  the  ceremonies 
of  Notre  Dame.  To  this  address  he  de- 
livered a  reply  from  which  the  following  is 
an  extract : — 
**  I  have  come  from  a  country  which  has  been, 


by  eanses  I  cannot  here  dilate  upon,  deprived  of 
ftU  means  of  relievinf  the  nueeries  of  its  people  ; 
md  now  is  saj^kUcating  aid,  utterlj  in  vain,  &om 
the  countrj  to  which  those  miseries  are  owinff  * 
[  make  appeal  to  you.  I  make  appeal  to  uie 
irorld.  I  appeal  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ; 
and  call  on  them  to  crj  shame  upon  the  tyrannoiis 
ATarice  of  England,  which,  first  plondering  us  of 
all  means  of  ourselves  ameliorating  our  condition, 
and  relieving  our  ever-growing  miseries,  now 
answers  all  our  supplications  for  assistance  by 
atrocious  calunmies  against  our  bishops  and  our 
clergy,  insults  to  the  middle  classes,  and  heartless 
mockeries  of  the  agonies  of  our  perishing  peo- 
ple." 

And  on  the  Ilth  of  February  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Ray  his  hebdomadal  abuse  of  the 
English,  as  a  people  and  a  nation,  to  this 
effect : — 

**  Oh,  how  the  contrast  struck  roe  wh^  I  aaw 
the  artisan,  the  humble  mechanic,  the  poor  stall- 
keeper,  thus  cheerfully  and  generously  giving  to 
the  relief  of  the  Irish  (with  whom  his  country  is 
bound  in  no  bonds  of  State  connexion)— betweoi 
the  noble  conduct  of  these  poor  men  and  the 
heartlessness  of  the  statesmen  and  legislators  and 
press  writers  of  wealthy  England,  who,  after 
plundering  us  for  centuries,  refuse  us  the  smallest 
I  assistance  in  the  extremity  of  that  misery  which 
has  been  brought  upon  us  by  English  misrule." 

This  was  the  way  in  which  the  conduct  of 
the  people  of  England  was  appreciated  by 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  people ! 
And  when  did  this  take  place  ?  It  took 
place  before  twelve  months  had  elapsed 
since  a  collection  had  been  made  in  every 
parish  of  England  for  the  relief  of  the 
Irish  !  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  0*Con- 
nell)  had  stated  that  assistance  had  been 
**  cheerfully  and  generously  given  "  by  the 
people  of  Paris  to  the  relief  of  the  Irish; 
but  he  had  omitted  to  state  how  much  he 
had  got,  and  what  he  had  done  with  it. 
How  stood  the  fact  with  reference  to  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  country  ?  In  July 
last  above  3,000,000  received  separate  ra- 
tions. Early  in  the  year  the  British  As- 
sociation was  appointed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Jones  Loyd,  Mr.  Baring, 
Baron  Rothschild,  and  others.  On  the 
13th  of  January  a  **  Queen's  Letter  '*  was 
issued,  and  contributions  were  invited  for 
the  relief  of  Irish  distress;  and  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan  in  his  account  of  the  Irish  crisis 
says : — 

"  A  painful  and  tender  sympathy  pervaded 
every  class  of  society — from  the  Queen  on  her 
throne  to  the  convict  in  the  hulks  ;  expenses  were 
curtailed,  and  privations  were  endured,  in  order 
to  swell  the  Irish  subscription.  The  vibration 
was  felt  throughout  every  nerve  of  the  British 
empire.  Besides  the  great  stream  of  charity  there 
were  a  thousand  other  channels  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  trace,  and  of  the  aggregate  result  of  which 
no  estimate  can  be  formed,  and  ofwhich  no  record 
exists,  except  on  high." 
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Now,  he  did  not  mean  to  saj  that  the 
people  of  England  had  done  more  than 
their  duty;  he  did  not  require  thanks  nor 
ask  anj  expressions  of  gratitude  for  what 
they  had  done;  hut  he  did  ask,  if  they 
were  to  he  censured — if  they  were  to  be 
abused — that  that  censure  should  be  ut- 
tered there  (in  the  House  of  Commons) — 
that  that  abuse  should  be  lavished  upon 
them  in  that  place,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  replying  to 
it;  that,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, they  might  stand  up  and  repel 
the  extraordinary  imputations  that  had 
been  cast  upon  them,  instead  of  being 
attacked  and  abused  as  they  and  the 
people  were  in  places  where  they  would 
not  enter,  and  where  consequently  they 
could  have  no  opportunity  of  meeting 
the  authors  of  such  calumnies.  He 
found  by  a  reference  to  four  items  of 
taxation  in  which  the  tax  was  levied  in 
England,  but  not  in  Ireland,  that  for  the 
year  ending  the  5th  of  January  last,  this 
country  paid  a  sum  of  11,577,334?.  in 
taxation  of  which  Ireland  was  altogether 
free.  It  was  said  that  profits  were  small 
in  Ireland,  and  could  not  afford  to  pay  a 
tax.  When  an  English  Member  got  up  to 
speak  on  this  subject,  he  was  met  by  the 
assertion  that  nothing  but  a  repeal  of  the 
Union  would  do— that  he  was  an  English- 
man, and  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
Ireland,  and  that  otherwise  he  must  know 
that  there  were  no  incomes  in  Ireland  to 
be  taxed.  Now,  if  that  were  so,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  income-tax  to  Ireland  could 
do  no  harm,  because  there  was  nothing  to 
be  taxed  under  it.  It  would  not  injure 
Ireland,  and  would  simply  be  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  oppressed  taxpayers  of  this 
country.  He  thought  that  he  could  show, 
however,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  the  fact  was  not  so,  and  that 
a  very  large  number  of  the  Irish  Members 
had  determined  that  an  income-tax  could 
be  imposed  and  collected  in  Ireland.  He 
found  that  in  the  month  of  November  last 
a  great  meeting  was  held  at  Dublin,  at 
which,  among  other  resolutions,  one  was 
agreed  to  by  which  it  was  decided  that  an 
income-tax  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  Ire- 
land. That  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien,  Member  for  the  county 
of  Limerick,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  John 
O'Connell,  the  representative  of  the  city  of 
Limerick;  and  among  those  by  whom  it 
was  approved  of  he  found  the  names  of 
Mr.  Fitzstephen  French,  who  was  now  in 
his  place;  of  Major  Blaokall,  who  was  now 


sitting  opposite;  of  Mr.  Monsell,  who  sat 
opposite;  of  Mr.  Moore,  who  was  sitting 
next  to  him;  of  Mr.  Scully,  of  Sir  Lucius 
O'Brien,  of  Mr.  John  O'Brien,  of  Mr. 
Power,  of  Mr.  Daniel  Callaghan,  of  Mr. 
Fox,  and  of  the  0 'Gorman  Mahon.  The 
latter  hon.  Gentleman  denied  being  there, 
but  he  found  his  name  included  with  the 
others  in  the  newspapers.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion left  for  the  consideration  of  the  House 
was,  that  an  income-tax  should  be  imposed 
upon  Ireland.  He  granted  that  the  in« 
come-tax  recommended  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen whose  names  he  had  read  was  to 
be  expended  in  aid  of  Irish  distress;  but  his 
argument  was,  that  after  recommending  an 
income-tax  for  such  a  purpose,  they  could 
not  well  stand  up  now  in  the  House  and 
deny  that  it  was  possible,  under  any  terms, 
to  collect  an  income-tax  in  Ireland.  He 
thought  that  the  fact  of  the  Irish  repre- 
sentatives coming  forward  in  such  num- 
bers, and  almost  unanimously  agreeing  to 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  an  income-tax  for 
Ireland — ^for  there  was  but  one  dissentient, 
whom  he  would  notice  presently — should 
be  taken  as  a  proof  that  there  was  pro- 
perty in  Ireland  that  could  be  taxed.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Cork,  who  sat  near  him 
(Mr.  Roche),  appeared  to  have  objected 
strenuously  to  the  resolution.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  he  would  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  an  income-tax  in  Ire- 
land; that  it  was  bad  enough  in  England; 
and  that  they  might  depend  upon  it  if  they 
adopted  such  means  in  Ireland  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  some  Gentleman 
would  be  found  to  get  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  saying  that  the  landlords  ought 
to  pay  for  the  poor,  and  that  the  Irish  in- 
come-tax ought  to  go  into  the  general  ex- 
chequer. He  thought  that  argument  a 
very  fair  one,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
certainly  quite  consistent  to  have  resisted 
an  income-tax  for  his  own  country,  and  to 
have  voted  against  the  Government  the 
other  night  for  imposing  that  tax  on  the 
people  of  England.  He  assumed,  there- 
fore, on  the  faith  of  these  hon.  Gentle- 
men, that  there  was  property  to  be  taxed 
in  Ireland.  There  were  two  modes  of  get- 
ting money  in  the  shape  of  an  income-tax, 
either  in  this  country  or  in  Ireland,  name- 
ly, from  the  incomes  from  real  property, 
or  from  the  profits  of  trades  and  profes- 
sions. He  wished  to  put  it  in  plain*  lan- 
guage, whether  these  two  modes  were  not 
as  applicable  to  Ireland  as  to  England. 
He  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  why  the 
2A2 
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medical  gentleman  living  in  England  was 
to  be  taxed  upon  his  profits,  and  why  the 
medical  gentleman  living  in  Dublin  was 
not  to  be  taxed  on  his  profits?  He 
wished  to  ask  him  why  the  merchant  in 
Belfast  should  go  free,  and  the  merchant 
in  Bristol  have  to  pay  a  tax  upon  his  pro- 
fits? more  especially  seeing  that  Belfast 
was  a  thriving  town,  whereas  Bristol  was, 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  in  a 
far  different  state.  The  profits  of  the 
Belfast  merchant  were  accumulating,  while 
those  of  the  Bristol  merchant  were  falling 
off.  here  was  a  description  of  persons 
connected  with  the  legal  profession  in 
Ireland  who  did  the  dirty  work  of  the 
attorneys,  and  who  were  called  process 
servers;  and,  he  asked,  ought  they  to 
escape  being  taxed  ?  Ought  the  fund- 
holder  in  Ireland  to  escape  payment  of  the 
tax,  while  the  English  fundh older  had  to 
pay  ?  The  amount  of  funded  property  on 
which  the  interest  was  paid  in  Ireland  was 
40,187,000?.  The  interest  on  this  sum 
was  1,182,000?.  a  year,  on  which  an  in- 
come-tax of  3  per  cent  would  amount  to 
35,000?.  He  found,  however,  that  from 
1842  to  the  5th  of  April,  1847,  only 
13,900/.  had  been  paid  in  the  whole  by 
holders  of  these  funds,  which  would  leave 
only  an  average  of  2,796?.  a  year.  Now, 
if  land  was  not  able  to  bear  taxation, 
surely  the  fundholder  was  able  to  bear  it; 
and  if  the  fundholder  living  in  London  was 
to  be  taxed,  he  could  see  no  reason  why 
the  Irish  fundholder  should  not  be  taxed 
also.  It  was  said  that  many  Irish  land- 
owners, who  lived  in  this  country,  paid 
an  income-tax  on  account  of  their  Irish 
estates;  but  then  it  was  a  mere  optional 
tax  with  them,  which  they  could  avoid 
paying  by  living  in  Ireland.  If  an  Irish 
proprietor  liked  to  live  in  Ireland,  he  paid 
no  tax;  if  he  liked  to  spend  his  money  in 
London,  he  paid  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  for 
doing  so.  All  he  asked  was,  that  Irish- 
men should  pay  a  tax  out  of  their  re- 
ceipts— that  if  a  man  received  1 ,000?.  or 
10,000?.  a  year  in  Ireland,  he  should  pay 
an  income-tax  on  that  amount.  But  there 
was  proof  that  the  payment  of  rent  in 
Ireland  was  not  as  bad  as  some  Irish  Mem- 
bers would  represent.  They  had  it  stated 
recently  by  Mr.  Guinness,  the  late  Member 
for  Kinsale,  that  he  was  a  receiver  over 
8e\eral  estates  in  Ireland.  He  instanced 
three  estates,  and  on  one  of  them,  the 
rental  of  which  was  10,600?.  a  year,  he 
had  in  the  last  ten  years  received  above 
100,000?.;     that    in    1845    he    received 


1,000?.  over  and  above  the  rent,  on  account 
of  arrears;  in  1846,  a  similar  sum,  and,  in 
1847 — the  year  of  famine  and  distress — 
he  had  received,  not  only  the  whole  rent, 
but  600/.  on  account  of  former  arrears.  He 
would  say  one  word  on  the  question  of  collec- 
tion. He  begged  hon.  Members  would  not 
be  led  away  by  any  statement  they  might 
hear  from  Irish  representatives  that  an 
income-tax  could  not  be  collected  in  Ire- 
land. He  had  heard  that  assertion  made 
before,  bvei*  and  over  again,  whenever  any 
tax  was  to  be  collected  in  Ireland ;  and  he 
remembered  that  only  last  year  ho  was 
told  it  would  be  in  vain  to  impose  such  a 
poor-law  on  Ireland  as  was  then  contem- 
plated, because  they  thought  it  might  lead 
to  a  confiscation  of  property,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  in  most  parts  of  Ireland  to 
collect  any  rate  whatever.  These  predic- 
tions had  not  been  fulfilled.  The  property 
had  not  been  confiscated ;  and  the  rate 
had  been  very  generally  collected,  notwith- 
standing all  the  obstacles  put  in  the  way 
of  collection  by  some  of  the  poor-law  guar- 
dians themselves  and  by  others,  who  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  conduct  they  had 
pursued  in  opposition  to  a  measure  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  the  poor  of  their  country ; 
but  he  found,  by  returns  made  to  the 
House,  the  financial  account  showed  that 
under  the  head  of  Customs  2,497,512?. 
had  been  collected,  and  under  the  head  of 
Excise  1,651,968?.,  in  the  last  year,  and 
the  expense  of  collection  had  not  been 
more  than  85  and  9|  per  cent  respectively; 
and  he  believed  the  expense  of  collecting 
the  poor-rate  was  about  the  same.  He 
had  shown  that  the  Irish  Members  who 
met  in  Dublin,  and  who,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Member  for  the  county  of  Cork 
(Mr.  Roche),  were  unanimous  in  the  reso- 
lution that  an  income-tax  should  be  as- 
sessed upon  Ireland,  must  have  felt  con- 
vinced that  Ireland  could  not  only  bear  the 
tax,  but  that  it  could  be  collected,  or  they 
would  not  have  agreed  to  such  a  resolution. 
It  had  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
late  divisions  that  the  Irish  Members  cared 
not  how  much  Great  Britain  was  taxed, 
provided  their  country  was  allowed  to  go 
free.  There  had  been  two  divisions  on  the 
income-tax  within  the  last  few  nights, 
and  he  found  on  a  careful  analysis  that  in 
the  first  division  sixty-two  Irish  Members 
voted  that  the  tax  should  be  imposed  upon 
Great  Britain,  and  eight  against  it.  On 
the  last  occasion,  when  the  question  was 
simply  whether  that  tax  should  endure  for 
three  years  or  for  one  year,   sixty- seven 
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Irish  Members  voted  for  the  three  years, 
and  only  nine  for  one  year.  If,  therefore, 
they  displayed  so  general  a  desire  for  sad- 
dlin/T  the  people  of  this  country  with  the 
impost  for  an  extended  period,  they  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  that  the  English  Mem- 
bers should  have  their  constituents  de- 
manding of  them  to  extend  the  same  jus- 
tice to  Ireland.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  advocated  a  separate  nationality;  but 
he  would  say  that  as  long  as  a  vast  burden 
of  taxation  was  imposed  on  England,  from 
which  Ireland  was  altogether  free,  Irish- 
men could  have  no  claim  to  call  on  the 
Imperial  Treasury  for  assistance  as  a  right. 
If  the  taxation  of  both  countries  were  put 
upon  an  equal  footing,  then  he  would  ad- 
mit that  the  representatives  of  Mayo,  or 
other  distressed  districts,  would  have  a 
right  to  come  to  the  House  and  say — **  We 
pay  equal  taxation  with  yourselves,  but  a 
great  affliction  has  fallen  on  our  country; 
we  are  suffering  greatly  on  account  of  fa- 
mine; and  we  claim  aid  from  the  Imperial 
Treasury.*'  Such  an  appeal  could  not,  he 
thought,  be  resisted;  but  as  long  as  the 
Irish  Members  claimed  an  exemption  for 
themselves,  and  denied  their  liability  to  be 
put  on  an  equal  footing  in  regard  to  taxa- 
tion with  England,  so  long  would  he,  while 
he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House, 
raise  his  voice  against  the  justice  of  their 
claim.  He  thought  that  a  great  evil, 
arising  from  this  inequality  of  taxation, 
was,  that  they  had  one  portion  of  the 
United  Empire  opposed  to  another.  He 
was  satisfied  that  if  Irish  Members  had  to 
pay  the  income-tax  themselves,  they  would 
be  more  cautious  in  their  advocacy  of  it 
for  this  country.  The  hon.  Membejp  con- 
cluded by  moving — 

"  That  towards  raUing  the  supply  granted  to 
Her  Majesty,  the  respective  duties  levied  on  pro- 
perty, profits,  professions,  trades,  and  offices,  in 
Great  Britain,  by  Acts  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  and  fiirther 
continued  by  Acts  passed  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  be  levied  on  pro- 
perty, profits,  professions,  trades,  and  offices  in 
Ireland,  for  a  time  to  be  limited." 

Sir  H.  W.  BARRON  said,  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  had  a  right  to  be  thank- 
ful to  the  hon.  Baronet  for  the  constant 
interest  he  had  manifested  in  their  con- 
cerns. The  conciliatory  style  of  his  phi- 
lanthropy had  so  often  been  brought  before 
the  House,  that  it  needed  no  remark  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  hon.  Baronet 
had  earned,  by  his  conciliatory  treatment 
of  the  Irish,  the  distinction  of  having  his 
name  banded  down  to  the  latest  posterity. 


The  founder  of  the  illustrious  house  of  the 
Medici  had  been  honoured  by  having  in- 
scribed upon  his  tomb  the  words.  Pater 
patriae.  His  illustrious  countryman,  Burke, 
had  also  been  honoured  by  the  title  of 
**  The  Epitome  of  the  Sublime  and  Beauti- 
ful." But  the  hon.  Member  for  Maryle- 
bone  (Sir  B.  Hall)  would,  for  his  kind 
consideration  for  the  Irish,  be  known  to 
future  generations  by  the  more  honour- 
able title  of  *  *  Conciliation* '  Hall.  If  any  one 
deserved  the  title  of  Conciliator  par  exceU 
lence  it  was  the  hon.  Baronet.  He  thought 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  chosen  a  most  un- 
fitting period  for  his  Motion — a  period 
when  the  people  of  Ireland  were  not  only  in 
great  distress,  but  in  a  state  of  fearful  ex- 
citement; and  when  the  people  of  Europe 
and  the  whole  civilised  world  were  also  in 
a  similar  uneasy  and  restless  condition. 
His  unfortunate  countrymen  were  starving 
by  thousands;  audit  was  well  known  that, 
from  the  highest  down  to  the  humblest 
peasant,  there  was  scarcely  one  man, 
woman,  or  child,  who  had  not  felt  the  in- 
fliction with  which  they  had  been  visited 
by  Providence.  It  was  somewhat  remark- 
able, too,  that  the  hon.  Baronet  should 
have  selected,  of  all  days  in  the  year,  for 
his  proposition  the  17th  of  March  (St. 
Patrick's  day),  and  it  was  a  still  more  re- 
markable fact  that  he  had  that  morning 
received  a  French  paper,  which  contained 
the  following  significant  paragraph  : — 

**  On  Friday,  the  Irishmen  resident  in  Paris, 
are  to  assemble  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde — 
Conciliation-hall  —  to  compliment  the  republic, 
and  to  join  it."    [Laughter.] 

The  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  might  laugh, 
but  a  thoughtful  man  would  not  consider 
that  the  best  time  to  irritate  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. It  was  notorious  that  there  was  a 
most  uneasy  spirit  in  Ireland,  not  to  use  a 
stronger  term;  and  that  the  Executive  had 
accumulated  a  large  military  force  in  Dub- 
hn  to  keep  the  peace;  and  was  it  not  also 
notorious  that  most  seditious  and  dangerous 
writings  were  openly  vended  ?  Would  not 
that  discussion,  in  fact,  enable  the  United 
Irishman  to  preach  his  doctrines  with  more 
effect  to  the  Irish  people,  and  excite  their 
sympathies  and  anger  against  this  country  ? 
The  hon.  Baronet's  speech  would  do  more 
mischief  than  any  speech  delivered  bj  the 
wildest  incendiary  in  Ireland.  But  what 
did  it  really  mean  ?  Nothing  more  than 
to  relieve  Marylebone,  and  take  in  Skib- 
berecn  and  Mayo.  He  would  not,  however, 
stand  upon  time  or  place,  for  he  had  upon 
his  side  some  of  the  highest  authorities 
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amongst  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  past 
and  present  generations.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth  had 
said,  when  he  first  proposed  the  income- 
tax— 

**  It  is  a  tax  to  which  Ireland  was  not  sub- 
jected during  the  war.  It  is  a  tax  for  the  levying 
of  which  no  machinery  exists  in  Ireland.  I  con- 
sider it  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic  to  lay  the 
tax  upon  the  country." 

Baron  Foster,  a  high  authority  on  Irish 
finances,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer for  Ireland,  said,  in  the  debate  for 
consolidating  the  two  Exchequers  in  1816 — 
"  The  taxation  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the 
Union  amounted  to  2,440,000^.  ;  in  1810,  it  was 
4,230,000^.  ;  and  in  1816,  5,760,000/.  ;  and,  in 
£M}t,  at  this  moment,  taxation  is  driven  to  its  ne 
plut  idtra." 

The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr. 
Goulburn)  said — 

"The  Union  contribution  of  2-17ths,  it  is  now 
allowed  on  all  hands,  was  more  than  she  was 
ever  able  to  pay,  and  it  would  be  monstrous  to 
attempt  to  keep  it  up." 

He  then  came  to  an  authority  even  higher 
than  these,  for  it  was  that  of  a  Committee 
of  the  House,  which  sat  in  1815,  1816, 
f^nd  1817.  It  was  not  an  Irish  Committee, 
only  five  out  of  twenty-one  being  from  that 
country.  Among  the  members  of  that 
Committee  were  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  of  the  day,  Mr.  Peel,  Mr. 
Huskisson,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
and  Mr.  Elliot.  From  the  deliberate  and 
well-considered  report  of  that  Committee 
he  would  but  quote  these  lines  : — 

**  But  the  Committee  cannot  but  remark  that 
for  several  years  Ireland  has  advanced  in  perma- 
nent taxation  more  than  Great  Britain  herself, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  exertions  of  the 
latter,  including  the  extraordinary  war  taxes." 

He  contended  that  since  that  period  no  re- 
laxation of  taxation  had  taken  place  to 
alter  the  relative  position  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  then  the 
Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  re- 
marked on  the  debate  before  alluded  to  ; — 
"  I  hope  it  will  not  be  said  that  Ireland  has 
thrown  a  great  burden  upon  England,  with  a 
view  of  saving  herself.  We  have  contracted  an 
expenditure  for  her  which  she  cannot  meet.  She 
paid  over  78,000,000/.  of  national  taxes  more 
than  her  share  up  to  the  end  of  the  war." 

These  were  not  his  (Sir  II.  W.  Barron's) 
words,  but  those  of  distinguished  states- 
men; and  yet  the  hon.  Member  for  Mary- 
lebone  could  put  his  opinion  in  the  balance 
against  all  these  Chancellors  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  able  and  experienced  financiers, 
and  a  deliberate  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Commons.    It  was  monstrous  presumption, 


and  he  hoped  it  would  not  impose  on  the 
good  sense  of  the  House.  Besides  all  he 
had  quoted,  Lord  Sydenham  had  said,  in 
1830— 

**  Taxation  in  Ireland  has  gone  on  to  such  a 
pitch  that  the  more  taxes  we  lay  on  the  less  wo 
shall  receive." 

Let  the  hon.  Member  for  Marylebone  put 
that  in  his  pocket-book.  It  wUl  be  useful 
for  him  to  study  before  he  again  oomes 
down  to  the  House  and  makes  a  speech 
about  the  taxation  of  Ireland.  England 
had  been  relieved,  between  1815  and  1842, 
of  45,000,000^.  of  taxation,  while  Ireland 
had  only  got  rid  of  2,100,0002.  He  was 
thus  amply  borne  out  by  the  highest  au- 
thority in  his  assertion  that  Ireland  was 
already  taxed  much  beyond  her  means  of 
meeting  it.  He  conjured  the  House  to  con- 
sider also  the  fearful  burden  cast  on  Ire- 
land in  the  shape  of  the  poor-law,  which 
would  amount  to  upwards  of  2,000,0002.  a 
year;  and  that  that  tax,  right  or  wrong  in 
principle,  was  a  new  tax  to  the  people, 
and  felt  to  be  an  enormous  burden.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said,  that  there  was 
an  income  of  11,000,0002.  on  which  the 
tax  might  be  levied;  but  that  was  a  gross 
exaggeration.  First,  landed  property  was 
estimated  at  13,000,0002.  per  annum,  and 
of  that  full  5,000,0002.  must  be  deducted 
for  Crown  rents  and  quit-rents,  all  of  which 
was  spent  in  the  city  of  London,  and  for 
incomes,  which  also  being  spent  in  this 
country,  were  already  taxed.  The  hon. 
Baronet  had  not  made  these  deductions, 
and  his  calculations  were  clearly  one-sided. 
They  were  not  the  reasons  of  a  statesman, 
but  the  assertions  of  an  advocate.  Was  it 
fair  or  just  to  tell  the  people  of  this  country 
that  Ireland  was  paying  a  smaller  portion 
of  taxation,  when,  in  reality,  a  considerable 
portion  of  taxation  paid  in  England  ought 
to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  Ireland  ?  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Maryle- 
bone had  quoted  the  article  of  soap;  but 
was  it  not  well  known  that  a  large  quan- 
tity of  English  soap  was  imported  into 
Ireland,  and  consumed  there  ?  [Sir  B. 
Hall:  Well,  I  hope  so.]  There  was  only 
one  other  point  to  which  he  would  call  at- 
tention. Was  it  not  notorious  that  the 
Irish  people  were  the  best  customers  of 
the  English  market  ?  Go  to  Leeds,  Man- 
chester, or  Birmingham,  and  ask  the  large 
manufacturers  there  who  were  their  best 
customers,  and  they  would  reply — **  The 
people  of  Ireland.'*  Why,  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland,  from  their  hats  to  their  shoes, 
were  clothed  in  the  manufactures  of  Eng- 
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land.  He  would  beg  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Marjlebone  to  remember, 
that  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  large  manu- 
facturing towns  in  England  contributed 
largely  to  the  national  Exchequer,  that  it 
was  their  Irish  trade  which  enabled  them 
to  do  so.  Surely  Ireland  ought  to  get 
some  credit  for  that.  If  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Marylebone  would 
move  for  an  inquiry  into  the  justice  and 
expediency  of  imposing  an  income-tax  on 
Ireland,  he  would  cheerfuUy  second  the 
Motion;  but  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
oppose  the  proposition  now  before  the 
House. 

Mb.  MOORE  observed,  that  he  would 
haye  been  glad  to  belieye  that  no  other 
motive  than  one  of  justice  and  a  keen  re- 
gard for  the  interests  of  the  realm,  had  in- 
duced the  hon.  Member  for  Marylebone  to 
bring  forward  this  Motion;  for,  though  he 
could  not  have  congratulated  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber either  upon  his  good  sense,  the  kind- 
ness of  his  feelings,  or  the  correctness  of 
his  information,  still  the  hon.  Member 
would  have  risen  in  his  estimation  if  he 
could  have  believed  that  such  feelings  and 
motives  had  actuated  the  hon.  Member  in 
his  consideration  of  Irish  policy.  But  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  given  notice  of  his 
Motion,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
ii^troduced  it,  rendered  it  impossibly  that 
any  such  charitable  construction  could  be 
put  upon  his  motive.  Therefore,  he  could 
not  but  regard  it  except  as  another  shot 
of  that  guerilla  warfare  which  it  was  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  pleasure  to  maintain,  and 
which  appeared  to  have  its  origin  in  that 
peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  mind  which  he 
had  ever  manifested  in  his  study  of  the 
Irish  character.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  should  have 
devoted  so  large  and  so  flattering  a  portion 
of  his  valuable  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  for  Irelan4  had  been  to  him  a 
friend  in  need.  To  Ireland  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber owed  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and  Ire- 
land had  furnished  him  with  the  one  idea 
which  alone  had  shed  a  flickering  light 
upon  the  barren  waste  of  bis  understand- 
ing. The  Irish  question  had  been  the  mak- 
ing of  him.  If  not  his  first  political  love, 
it  was  at  least  his  first  successful  one.  It 
was  the  one  hanne  fortune  of  his  political 
life,  and  he  clung  to  it  with  natural  though 
tiresome  infatuation.  But  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's love  for  Ireland  not  only  furnish- 
ed htm  with  material  for  ambition  and 
senatorial  distinction,  but  furnished  him 
with  a  moral  and  an  inspiration.     Alas  1 


however,  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  solitary  idea  could  not 
even  lay  claim  to  originality.  The  princi- 
ples communicated  by  him  had  long  been 
cultivated  by  the  lowest  and  most  pre- 
judiced anti-Irish  classes  of  society;  and 
upon  those  feelings,  with  willing  talent, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  profitably  traded. 
If  ever  there  was  a  question  which  ought 
to  be  judged  exclusively  upon  its  merits— < 
if  ever  there  was  a  question,  the  consid- 
ertttion  of  which  ought  to  be  divested  of 
prejudice  or  passion — it  was  the  question 
which  involved  the  imposition  of  heavy 
taxation  upon  a  burdened  and  impoverish- 
ed country.  He  confessed  that  when  h^ 
heard  the  hon.  Gentleman,  on  giving  no- 
tice of  his  Motion,  declare,  with  a  quiet 
sneer  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  inter- 
pret, that  he  should  defer  the  considera- 
tion of  his  Motion  till  the  Irish  Members 
had  recorded  their  vote  on  the  proposal  of 
the  Government;  and  when  he  had  heard 
another  hon.  Gentleman  hold  out  the  Mo? 
tion  in  terrorem  over  the  Irish  Members, 
as  a  judgment  which  might  be  inflicted 
upon  them  if  they  failed  to  follow  a  nU- 
nority  of  the  House  into  the  lobby;  and 
when  he  heard  another  hon.  Gentleman 
declare  that  his  vote  upon  this  question 
should  be  determined  by  the  vote  of  the 
Irish  Members  on  another  question — ^he 
protested  that  he  felt  inclined  to  coincide 
m  opinion  with  those  who  thought  that  the 
House  could  not  form  a  Just  opinion  upon 
Irish  affairs.  What  would  be  thought  of 
the  feeling  of  Irish  Members  if  they  were 
to  propose  a  Bill  for  the  introduction  of 
every  monstrous  and  oppressive  clause  of 
the  Irish  poor-law  into  the  poor-law  of 
this  country,  merely  because  the  income- 
tax  was  extended  to  Ireland,  and  because 
the  House  had  lately  refused  an  inquiry 
into  the  working  of  the  poor-law  in  that 
country  ?  Yet  such  a  course  would  be  less 
absurd  and  ridiculous  than  the  system  of 
recrimination  which  the  House  had  avowed. 
With  regard  to  the  discovery  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Marylebone  had  made,  that 
there  was  one  bad  thing  which  did  not 
exist  in  Ireland;  and  with  regard  to  his 
extraordinary  anxiety  to  supply  that  defi- 
ciency, he  admitted  that  he  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  in  thinking  that  property 
in  Ireland  ought  to  be  amenable  to  income- 
tax.  He  thought  it  was  just  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  every 
man,  and  every  description  of  property, 
should  be  made  to  bear  hia  share  of  the 
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national  burdens.  Whilst  the  tradesmen 
of  England  were  contributing  to  the  neces- 
sities of  Ireland,  and  whilst  the  former  was 
endeavouring  to  bear  up  against  an  impos- 
sible experiment,  was  it  not  monstrous 
that  the  man  who  received  twenty  times 
the  income  of  either,  should  be  allowed  to 
sneak  out  of  the  difficulty  and  escape  free  ? 
So  far  from  thinking  that  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland  exonerated  her  people 
from  the  payment  of  an  income-tax,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  present  condition 
of  the  country  was  the  very  reason  why 
they  should  be  taxed.  It  had  been  his 
intention  to  propose  an  Amendment  as  a 
modification  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  reso- 
lution, but,  as  he  was  informed,  he  could 
not  now  put  it.  As  he  could  not  vote  for 
the  resolution  without  the  modifications 
which  he  thought  were  necessary,  and  as 
he  could  not  vote  for  the  raising  of  funds 
the  application  of  which  he  could  not  con- 
trol, he  should  be  reluctantly  compelled  to 
vote  against  the  proposition.  He  would  not 
now  moot  the  question  as  to  whether  Ire- 
land was  able  or  unable  to  bear  an  income- 
tax,  or  whether  it  was  expedient  to  inflict 
one.  If  that  country  was  to  be  doomed 
to  support  its  own  poor  out  of  its  resources, 
let  the  result  of  the  experiment  be  the  test 
of  the  policy,  and  let  the  future  be  the 
judge.  It  was  unreasonable  that  Ireland 
should  vote  money  for  foreign  purposes, 
when  the  people  of  the  country  were  in  a 
state  of  destitution;  but  it  was  outrageous 
to  suppose  that  its  resources  should  be 
carried  to  swell  the  wealth  of  another 
country,  while  the  population  were  actually 
starving.  What  was  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  and  what  were  the  resources  of  the 
country?  A  petition  had  been  sent  to 
him  for  presentation  within  the  last  three 
months,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  united 
parishes  of  Ballintubber  and  Burriscarra, 
in  the  county  of  Mayo,  which  presented  a 
faithful  picture  not  only  of  the  condition 
of  the  parish,  but  of  the  condition  of  the 
whole  country.  The  petition  declared  that 
the  petitioners  were  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  House  that,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  the  poor-law 
in  the  county  of  Mayo  afforded  no  adequate 
provision  for  the  wants  of  the  people — 

"  Either  as  an  available  fund  or  as  a  wise  pro- 
vision, inasmuch  as'  any  amount  of  money  col- 
lected from  those  who  are  themselves  on  the  verge 
of  pauperism  is  necessarily  insufficient  to  save 
from  destruction  the  immense  numbers  of  human 
beings  now  suffering  all  the  horrors  of  famine 
through  the  country :  and  as  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  are  liable  to  pay  have  been  found  un- 


able to  meet  their  debts,  hundreds  of  the  poor  in 
these  parishes,  who  have  been  compelled  to  give 
up  their  holdings  and  throw  down  their  houses  in 
order  to  obtain  relief,  congregate  together  in 
crowds  in  the  narrow  filthy  cabins  which  survive 
the  general  devastation,  or  perish  in  the  ditches 
to  which  they  have  fled  for  temporary  shelter  firom 
cold,  hunger  or  disease." 

Lest  this  might  be  considered  but  a  picture 
of  partial  distress  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
read  to  the  House  a  more  subsequent  state- 
ment, contained  in  a  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  J.  Browne,  the  Catholic 
clergyman  of  the  parish  of  Ballintubber. 
In  that  letter  the  rev.  gentleman  (whose 
statement  was  most  worthy  of  credit)  gave 
a  list  of  the  persons  who  had  died  of  star- 
vation, many  of  them  in  the  ditches  by  the 
way  side — men,  women,  and  children  all 
had  died  of  starvation.     He  stated — 

"  Since  Sunday  last  the  following  persons  have 
died  of  hunger : — Walter  Burke,  Anthony  Roache, 
Michael  Joyce,  Thomas  Byrne,  Mary  and  Kitty 
M'Nulty,  James  Lally*s  wife,  Bridget  Walsh,  Anne 
Bamicle.  Ned  Burke,  the  son  of  a  widow,  ap- 
plied for  relief  three  times,  nine  in  family ;  offered 
to  give  up  house  and  land  for  one  quart  of  meal ; 
refused  relief  without  a  certificate  from  the  mid- 
dleman landlord  ;  refused  unless  applicant  threw 
down  his  house  :  applied  to  the  agent  of  the  head 
landlord.  Lord  Erne  ;  would  not  interfere.  When 
relief  came  at  length,  the  man  was  a  corpse ;  this 
occurred  at  Melton-hill,  in  Ballintubber.  In  the 
same  village  Michael  Connor  was  starved  to  death; 
offered  to  give  up  his  land  ;  not  accepted.  Mary 
Tuaghy,  John  Donnelan,  and  Peggy  Morrin  were 
found  dead  in  a  ditch.  They  applied  for  relief,  and 
were  refused.  We  are  now  three  days  without 
food;  the  guardians  say  they  can't  get  in  their 
rates,  and  the  lives  of  thousands  are  thus  hanging 
on  the  prospects  of  relief,  only  to  be  dragged  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  from  wretches  themselves 
not  many  degrees  from  starvation." 

But  this  statement  was  exceeded  in  horrors 
by  that  of  a  gentleman  who,  writing  from 
the  county  of  Galway,  and  speaking  of 
Clifton,  stated  that  the  union  was  a  waste 
and  unprofitable  desert — not  one  fourth  of 
the  tenants  trying  to  pay  their  rent.  This 
gentleman  further  stated  that  the  work- 
house, which  was  built  to  contain  300  per- 
sons, had  now  700  within  its  walls,  and 
that  the  hospital,  which  was  built  to  con- 
tain forty  patients,  was  now  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  sixty  dying  per- 
sons. The  workhouse  had  become  a  mur- 
derous bastile,  the  deaths  being  thirty-six 
in  a  week;  yet  hundreds  of  wretched  crea- 
tures were  wandering  about  the  streets, 
stretched  by  the  walls,  or  squatting  beneath 
doors.  The  writer  declared  that  he  had 
seen  deaths  resulting  from  starvation,  but 
that  he  had  never  seen  anything  half  so 
appalling  as  the  scenes  which  he  witnessed 
at  Clifton.     He  had  seen  one  woman,  who 
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had  died  in  the  streets,  with  her  breast 
eaten  out  by  dogs!  Other  letters  to  the 
same  effect  had  been  forwarded  to  him; 
hut  the  details  were  so  loathsome  and  dis- 
gusting— so  painful  to  the  feelings  and  so 
degrading  and  humiliating  to  human  na^ 
ture — that  he  would  throw  a  pall  over  them, 
and  refrain  from  making  known  their  ghast- 
ly realities.  From  such  a  state  of  things 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mary- 
lebone  proposed  to  extract  his  income-tax. 
The  circumstances  of  Ireland  were  now 
identical  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
Camatic,  as  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Burke; 
hut  when  addressing  the  House  on  the 
occasion  of  the  memorable  oration  on 
that  subject,  that  distinguished  philosopher 
pointed  out  that,  in  order  to  prepare  a 
people  who  had  passed  through  a  period 
of  distress  for  future  submission  to  tax- 
ation, a  Government  must  commence  by 
maintaining  them ;  and  his  words  were, 
that,  in  such  a  case,  the  road  to  economy 
lay  not  through  receipts  but  through  expen- 
diture. The  maxim  applied  not  to  one 
country,  but  to  all  lands  and  through  all 
time;  and  if  hon.  Gentlemen  now  could  not 
effect  a  satisfactory  compromise  of  the 
conceptions  of  Mr.  Burke  and  of  the  im- 
pulses of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Marylebone,  he  begged  of  them  by  their 
votes  that  evening  to  indicate  their  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  wisdom  of  the  former  po- 
licy by  rejecting  altogether  the  proposition 
of  increasing  the  burdens  of  a  people  who 
already  bore  more  than  their  share  of  tax- 
ation. 

Mr.  FAG  an  had  risen  when  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Marylebone  re- 
sumed his  seat;  but  he  did  not  regret  not 
succeeding  in  catching  the  Chairman's  eye, 
as  the  hon.  Baronet  was  followed  by  one 
far  more  competent  to  reply  to  his  state- 
ments, and  who  was  so  thoroughly  master 
of  the  subject — he  meant  the  hon.  Member 
for  Waterford  (Sir  H.  W.  Barron).  He 
would  confine  himself  to  the  task  of  reply- 
ing to  a  few  points  in  the  hon.  Member 
for  Marylebone 'b  speech,  which  were  not 
touched  on  in  the  able  address  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford.  But,  first,  he  must 
express  his  astonishment  at  the  inconsis- 
tent course  adopted  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Marylebone.  He  voted  last  week  on 
all  the  divisions  against  the  income-tax, 
because  it  was  unjust,  unequal,  and  inqui- 
sitorial; and  yet  he  came  forward  that 
night  to  put  such  a  tax,  without  amend- 
ment or  alteration,  on  Ireland.  This  was 
inconsistent,  and  not  a  course  he  should 


have  expected  the  hon.  Baronet  would  have 
pursued;  for  there  was  much  in  his  char- 
acter he  admired.  He  (Mr.  Fagan)  had 
the  advantage  of  him  in  consistency;  for 
he  voted  against  the  income-tax  for  Eng- 
land, because  it  was  unequal  and  inquisito- 
rial; and  he  would  record  his  vote  against 
it  that  evening,  for  the  same  reasons.  The 
hon.  Member  occupied  a  large  portion  of 
his  speech  in  speaking  of  the  new  poor- 
law  for  Ireland.  He  read  a  list  of  unions 
where  the  rates  paid  did  not  average  more 
than  one  shilling  in  the  pound.  Now  he 
(Mr.  Fagan)  must  say  that  it  was  not  fair 
to  take  the  payments  made  before  Novem- 
ber, 1847,  when  these  returns  were  made* 
as  the  collection  of  poor-rates  for  Ireland, 
as  it  was  notorious  that  since  that  period 
three  times  that  poundage  had  been  paid; 
and  the  rate  now  amounted,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Her  Majesty's  First  Min- 
ister, to  over  2,000,000^.  a  year.  But  he 
could  not  see  what  connexion  the  poor- 
rates,  nor  the  present  impoverished  state 
of  Ireland,  had  to  do  with  the  question. 
He  would  take  much  higher  ground  than 
a  mere  argument  ad  misericordiam,  and 
say  that  the  tax  should  not  be  imposed 
upon  Ireland,  because  she  already  paid 
more  than  her  just  contribution  to  the  im- 
perial expenditure.  But  before  he  dwelt 
on  that  question  under  debate,  he  could 
not  pass  over  some  of  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Marylebone  on  somewhat 
too  irrelevant  a  subject.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  spoken  of  the  desire  evinced  last 
year  by  Parliament  and  the  English  peo- 
ple of  assisting  Ireland  in  its  destitution; 
and  then  he  turned  round  and  asked  how 
it  had  been  appreciated  by  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers and  the  Irish  nation?  Now,  he  (Mr, 
Fagan)  would  repeat  what  he  had  stated 
more  than  once  before  in  that  House,  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  deeply  grateful 
for  the  exertions,  the  generosity,  the  good 
feeling  exhibited  last  year  by  the  English 
people  in  their  voluntary  contributions,  and 
to  the  Parliament  for  its  unanimous  vote 
for  its  relief.  It  was,  therefore,  not  fwr 
of  hon.  Members  who  knew  nothing  of 
Ireland  to  taunt  its  people  so  repeatedly 
with  ingratitude,  when  the  contrary  was 
the  case,  as  stated  by  those  who  knew 
the  country  well.  But  the  hon.  Baro- 
net had  singled  out  as  the  special  object 
of  his  attack  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Limerick  (Mr.  John  0*Connell), 
who,  he  regretted,  was  not  then  in  his 
place  to  defend  himself,  which  he  could  do 
so  effectually,  and  with  much  more  ability 
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than  he  (Mr.  Fagan)  oould.  But  it  never 
was  his  habit  to  allow  an  absent  Friend  to 
be  attacked  without  coming  to  his  aid  with 
the  little  ability  he  possessed.  It  appeared 
that  one  cause  of  the  attack  on  the  Mem- 
ber for  Limerick  was,  that,  in  replying  to 
an  address  presented  to  him  in  Paris,  he 
stated  that  the  Irish  had  been  supplicating 
in  vain  for  relief  from  the  English  in  the 
hour  of  their  destitution.  Now,  he  (Mr. 
I^agan)  was  in  a  position  to  say  confidently 
that  the  Member  for  Limerick  never  meant 
in  this  statement  to  allude  to  the  transac- 
^ons  of  last  year.  He  referred  to  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Government  to  give  aid  from 
thp  imperial  resources  during  the  present 
year,  when  the  distress  was  as  great  as 
last  year,  employment  less,  and  deaths  by 
famine  quite  as  numerous.  Again,  the 
hon.  Member  spoke  of  a  paragraph  in  the 
sapie  address  about  **  the  atrocious  calum- 
nies" which  were  uttered  in  that  House 
against  the  religion  of  the  Irish  people. 
Who  could  fairly  blame  the  Member  for 
Limerick  for  that?  There  was  nothing 
men  were  more  sensitive  of  than  about  the 
religion  to  which  they  were  attached;  and 
\t  was  surprising  with  what  patience  the 
Remap  Catholic  Members  of  that  House 
subn^itted  to  the  insults  occasionally  put 
upon  the  religion  they  professed.  But  a 
few  nights  ago,  the  learned  Recorder  of 
London  called  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
Catbohc  Members  of  that  House,  and  of 
nine  millions  of  his  fellow- subjects,  and 
many  millions  of  his  fellow-men  "  super- 
stitious mummery;"  and  yet  the  Roman 
Catholic  Members,  satisfied  with  the  mild 
yet  telling  reproof  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Arundel,  submitted  to  the  in- 
sult on  the  holy  religion  to  which  they 
were  attached.  [Sir  John  Tykell  rose 
to  order.  He  did  not  think  the  hon.  Member 
could  allude  to  a  former  debate,  and  which 
had  no  connexion  with  the  present  discus- 
sion.] He  admitted  that  in  point  of  order 
he  could  not  refer  to  a  former  debate.  He 
would  therefore  dismiss  the  subject  with 
this  observation,  that  these  remarks  were 
drawn  from  him  by  the  comments  of  the 
Member  for  Marylebone  on  the  words 
**  atrocious  calumnies  on  our  religion," 
which  he  quoted  from  the  reply  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Limerick;  and  he 
could  not,  as  one  sincerely  attached  to  the 
holy  religion  of  which  he  was  a  follower, 
pass  by  these  comments.  But  to  come  to 
the  subject-matter  under  debate.  The 
hon.  Member  stated  that  England  paid,  in- 
clnding  the  income-tax,  twelve  millions  as- 


sessed taxes  from  which  Ireland  was  free. 
The  Member  for  Waterford  said  that  this 
was  an  enormous  exaggeration.  Now  he 
was  not  disposed  to  concur  in  that  view. 
The  Member  for  Marylebone  was  too  acute 
and  intelligent  to  put  forward  a  statement 
which  was  not  accurate.  He  therefore 
took  the  figures  to  be  correct.  But  let  it 
be  remembered  that  before  the  Union 
England  owed  420,000,000Z.— the  inte- 
rest of  which  amounting  to  sixteen  millions 
she  had  every  right  exclusively  to  pay. 
Ireland  had  nothing  to  say  to  it.  It  was 
most  unjust  that  she  should,  as  she  did, 
pay  any  share  of  it.  Therefore,  when  Eng- 
land paid  twelve  millions  exclusive  tax- 
ation, she  paid  four  millions  less  than  she 
ought.  So  much  for  that  arguipent.  The 
Member  for  Marylebone  stated  that  Ire- 
land paid  no  part  of  the  income-tax.  Now,  he 
would  simply  reply  to  that — that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth, 
in  1842,  imposed  the  additional  stamp  duty 
and  one  shilling  a  gallon  on  whiskey,  which 
he  estimated  at  41 0,0002.,  distinctly  as  an 
equivalent  to  her  proportion  of  the  income- 
tax  according  to  her  abihty.  The  hon, 
Baronet  then  referred  to  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  council  in  Dublin  last  No- 
vember, in  favour  of  an  income-tax.  He 
was  present  at  that  meeting,  and  seconded 
on  that  occasion  the  first  resolution  pro- 
posed by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Longford  (Major  Blackall).  The  second 
resolution,  having  reference  to  the  income- 
tax,  was  passed  from  a  feeling  that  the 
Irish  proprietary  would  prefer  to  preserve 
the  lives  of  the  people  at  their  own  cost, 
rather  than  seek  aid  again  from  England. 
Anxiety  for  the  destitute  suggested  that 
resolution;  but  he  must  say,  that  the 
universal  feeling  was  opposed  to  the  tax 
as  unequal  and  inquisitorial.  The  case 
alluded  to  was  no  justification  for  the  pre- 
sent proposition,  imposing  a  permanent 
income-tax  on  Ireland.  The  Member  for 
Marylebone  next  impugned  the  conduct  of 
the  Irish  Members  who  voted  for  the  in- 
come-tax in  all  its  odiousness  on  England. 
Now,  he  must  say  that  it  was  not  fair  to 
single  out  the  Irish  Members  from  the 
others  who  so  voted.  So  long  as  it  was 
an  Imperial  Parhamcnt  all  Members  were 
alike — there  was  no  distinction,  and  there 
should  be  no  distinction.  For  his  part,  he 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  attribute  motives 
for  conduct  to  any  one  unless  they  were 
patent  as  day.  He  as  readily  admitted 
their  motives  were  pure,  as  he  claimed 
the  same  admission  for  himself.   He  would 
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say  in  reference  to  a  remark  which  fell 
from  the  Memher  for  Mayo  (Mr.  Moore), 
that  his  Yote  was  not  given  against  the 
income-taxi  in  order  to  weaken  the  arm 
of  the  GU>Yemment.  He  never  gave  a  vote 
in  that  House  which  he  could  not  consci- 
entiously account  for ;  and  he  would  ac- 
count for  his  votes  on  the  budget  and  in- 
come-tax. He  voted  against  the  Govern- 
ment, because  he  believed  they  were 
wrong ;  he  voted  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  English  people,  because  he 
believed  these  wishes  were  based  on  jus- 
tice. He  voted  for  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Montrose's  Motion,  to  reduce 
the  expenditure,  because  he  had  seen  in 
time  of  peace — since  1835 — that  expendi- 
ture was  annually  increasing  by  millions. 
And  he  felt  convinced  if  a  stop  were  not 
put  to  it  that  it  would  inevitably  bring 
the  income-tax  on  Ireland.  He  did  not  see 
at  that  time,  neither  did  he  see  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  any  danger  of  peace  being 
disturbed.  There  was  no  longer  any  dan- 
ger from  the  Spanish  marriage  question. 
France  ^nd  Europe  had  enough  to  do  in 
their  internal  affairs;  and,  therefore,  he 
believed  there  was  no  fear  of  war  and  no 
necessity  for  war  establishments.  There- 
fore he  voted  for  diminished  expenditure. 
He  voted,  too,  for  the  hon.  Member  for 
Coekermouth's  Motion,  because  he  knew 
bow  unequal  was  the  income-tax — an  in- 
equality admitted  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Westbury,  who  in  a  most  powerful  speech 
showed  the  necessity  for  a  revision  of  the 
tax,  though  his  veto  was  for  its  imposi- 
tion for  three  years.  Lastly,  he  (Mr. 
Fagan)  voted  for  its  imposition  for  only 
one  year;  for  he  felt  convinced  that  in  one 
year  that  revision  could  take  place;  and  it 
was,  therefore,  unjust  to  continue  the  tax 
with  all  its  deformities  for  three  years. 
These  were  his  motives  for  the  votes  he 
gave.  The  hon.  Member  for  Marylebone 
asked  why  a  merchant  in  Belfast  was  ex- 
empted from  the  tax,  while  the  merchant 
in  Bristol  paid  it — why  the  doctor  in  Dub- 
lin was  exempted,  while  the  London  prac- 
titioner paid  —  why  the  Irish  fuudholder 
eaeaped,  while  on  the  English  it  was 
levied  ?  His  simple  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions was,  that  Ireland  received  no  benefit 
from  the  income-tax — England  did.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Westbury  (Mr.  Wilson) 
stated  that  England  gained  tweqty  times 
more  than  she  paid  by  the  income-tax. 
Why?  Because  it  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment to  let  free  the  springs  of  industry — 
because  it  gave  an  impulse  to  her  manu- 


factures. Of  the  7,600,000{.  of  indireet 
taxation  taken  off  by  the  right  hon.  Baro* 
net  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  nearly 
2,000,000/.  was  Uken  in  iota  off  articles, 
many  of  which  were  the  raw  materials  for 
manufactures.  Without  the  imposition  and 
continuance  of  the  income-tax,  it  was  ad- 
mitted this  could  not  be  done.  Now,  Ire- 
land could  not  participate  in  these  advan- 
tages, if  an  income-tax  were  imposed  on 
her,  because  she  was  not  a  manufacturing 
country.  He  received  a  few  days  ago  a 
letter  in  which  was  given  a  statement  of 
the  comparative  exports  of  manufactures 
from  England  and  Ireland  in  1844.  The 
precise  year  was  of  no  consequence  in  the 
argument.  He  would  read  the  return  that 
the  House  might  see  at  a  glance  how  Ire- 
land stood  as  regards  manufbctures  beside 
England  : — 


Artkdct. 


Of  apparel,  in  value,  imported 
Brass  and  copper  manufao 

tures , 

Hardware , 

Iron  and  steel 

Cotton  manufactures 

Cotton  yam 

Linen  manu&otnreB 

Linen  yarn 

Silk  manufactures 

Woollen  manufiictures 


OfmtBritaia 


613,671 

644,048 

l,74fi,260 

2,686,136 

16,249,268 

7,193,771 

2,783,629 

819,460 

667,038 

6,789,943 


inkqd. 


£. 

1,488 

200 

269 

4,697 

4,782 

443 

19,694 

79,380 

14 

280 


This  return  showed  how  utterly  profitless, 
as  an  impulse  to  manufacturing  industry, 
would  be  an  income-tax  for  Ireland.  Again, 
the  increased  expenditure  caused  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  income-tax.  Now,  Ireland 
was  not  benefited  by  that  excess  of  ex- 
penditure. For  instance,  in  the  colonies 
the  Army  cost  3,000,000/.  a  year,  without 
taking  any  account  of  the  Navy  and  Ord- 
nance departments.  The  colonies  were 
useful  to  England,  because  they  were  mar- 
kets for  her  manufactures.  To  Ireland 
they  were  of  no  value.  Even  the  provision 
trade  she  had  with  the  West  Indies  free- 
trade  had  taken  away  altogether.  Canada 
could  not  be  said  to  be  of  value  to  Irelandf 
for  emigration  was  no  benefit  to  her.  Her 
soil,  if  her  social  condition  were  improyed, 
could  maintain  double  her  present  popula- 
tion in  contentment,  and  emigration  would 
not  be  required.  What  she  required  was, 
measures  of  justice  and  amelioration.  But 
the  hon.  Baronet  said  that  Ireland  did  not 
sufficiently  contribute  to  the  general  ex- 
penditure. Now,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  financial  basis  of  the  Union  was. 
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that  Ireland  should  not  contribute  beyond 
her  ability.  It  was  admitted  that  two- 
seventeenths  was  far  beyond  her  ability. 
By  a  return  of  the  payments  made  by  Ire- 
land into  the  Exchequer  from  1800  to 
1844,  it  was  proved  that  one-twelfth  was 
the  proportion  she  was  able  to  contribute. 
If  that  or  even  one-tenth  were  the  propor- 
tion instead  of  two-seventeenths,  which  she 
was  made  to  pay  by  the  Act  of  Union,  the 
exchequers  would  never  have  been  con- 
solidated, for  the  Irish  debt  would  never 
have  come  within  one-tenth  of  that  of 
England.  Well,  if  the  exchequers  were 
separated,  the  two  debts  would  be  sepa- 
rated. Now  let  us  suppose  the  two  coun- 
tries so  circumstanced  relatively  to  each 
other,  and  let  us  suppose  the  general  ex- 
penditure to  be  what  it  was  estimated  for 
next  year,  for  which  an  additional  2  per 
cent  income-tax  was  required  —  that  is, 
54,000,000^.  Deduct  from  that  the  inter- 
est pavable  before  the  Union— 17,000,000^ 
—that  leaves  37,000,000?.,  one-tcnth  of 
which  would  be  Ireland's  proportion — that 
is,  3,700,000Z.,  to  which  add  the  interest  of 
her  own  debt,  1,300,000?,  and  there  would 
be  5,000,000?.  as  Ireland's  share  of  the 
payment.  Now,  there  were  Parliamentary 
returns  showing  that  the  average  acknow- 
ledged receipts  from  Ireland  from  1801  to 
1844  was  4,500,000?.,  and  the  unacknow- 
ledged taxes — teas,  for  instance — amount- 
ed, at  the  least  computation,  to  1,000,000?. ; 
that  would  give  5,500,000?.  as  Ireland's 
annual  payments,  while  her  liability  would 
be  but  5,000,000?.,  supposing  the  gen- 
eral expenditure  54,000,000?.,  which  was 
6,000,000?.  more  than  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  He  was  aware  that  of  late,  under 
the  Warehousing  Act,  the  teas  and  other 
articles  were  now  taken  in  bond,  and  that 
the  unacknowledged  taxes  were  not  so 
great ;  but  it  came  to  the  same  thing,  and 
the  gross  acknowledged  payments  would 
be  found  to  have  increased  in  proportion 
as  the  unacknowledged  diminished.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Waterford  had  very  ably 
referred  to  the  question — how  could  the  tax 
be  raised  in  Ireland  if  imposed  on  it  ?  Judg- 
ing from  the  past,  that  was  a  most  judi- 
cious inquiry.  In  1807  the  taxes  impos- 
ed upon  Ireland  amounted  to  4,500,000?. 
Sometime  after,  additional  taxes  were  im- 
posed to  the  amount  of  3,000,000?.  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  Why,  the  receipts 
into  the  Exchequer  were  immediately,  in 
consequence,  reduced  below  the  original 
4,500,000?. ;  showing  that  if  a  country  is 
burdened  beyond  her  ability  the  Exchequer 


was  rather  injured  than  served.  There 
was  but  one  other  observation,  and  he  was 
done.  The  hon.  Baronet  spoke  of  the 
danger  of  his  visiting  Ireland  as  a  for- 
eigner, insinuating  that  he  might  be  as- 
sassinated. He  deeply  regretted  to  ob- 
serve so  often  those  taunts  and  insinua- 
tions vaguely  thrown  out  in  that  House 
against  the  Irish  people.  It  did  really 
more  in  creating  discontent,  irritation,  and 
estrangement,  than  hon.  Members  were 
aware.  The  Irish  were  remarkable  for 
their  kindness  and  hospitality  to  the  stran- 
ger. True  it  was  that  various  causes  pro- 
duced agrarian  crimes  in  that  country.  No 
one  more  deeply  deplored  it  than  himself 
— no  one  was  more  pleased  at  the  result  of 
the  special  commission.  But  he  boldly  as- 
serted, putting  aside  these  agrarian  out- 
rages, that  there  was  not  on  the  earth  a 
people  more  free  from  crime  than  the  Irish. 
Do  the  people  justice,  improve  their  condi- 
tion, and  the  agrarian  outrage  would  also 
disappear.  The  hon.  Member  concluded 
by  thanking  the  House  for  the  attention 
with  which  they  heard  him. 

Mr.  GEORGE  A.  HAMILTON  said, 
that  however  strongly  he  might  differ  from 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Maryle- 
bone,  as  to  the  justice  and  policy  of  the 
proposition  submitted  to  the  House,  he 
felt  bound  to  say  that  he  by  no  means 
agreed  in  the  strong  animadversions  which 
his  hon.  Friends  the  Members  for  Water- 
ford  and  Mayo  had  used  in  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  proposition  had 
been  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Baronet. 
There  was  nothing,  he  thought,  in  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet  on  this  occa- 
sion to  call  for  such  severe  animadversions. 
With  respect  to  the  question  itself,  he  was 
quite  sure  there  was  no  Member  connected 
with  Ireland  who  would  not  at  once  admit, 
that  if  the  circumstances  of  the  two  coun- 
tries were  equal,  or  even  approximating  to 
an  equality,  the  application  of  taxation 
should  be  equal  also;  and  for  himself,  he 
could  assure  the  House  that  he  was  greatly 
disinclined  to  advocate  peculiar  exemptions 
— the  exemption  of  peculiar  classes  from 
taxation.  Considering  the  nature  and  ori- 
gin of  the  national  burdens,  he  was  ready 
to  admit  that  it  was  most  desirable  it 
should  be  felt  that  they  rested  equally  and 
justly  upon  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  according  to  their  different  means 
and  ability  to  bear  them.  But  he  was 
equally  certain,  that  no  Englishman  would 
deny,  that  in  the  application  of  taxation 
to  the  two  countries,  it  was  just,  and  rea- 
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sonable,  and  expedient,  that  the  ability  of 
each  to  bear  that  taxation,  should  be  the 
groundwork  of  their  deliberations  on  the 
subject.  This  was  a  proposition  too  self- 
evident  to  require  argument  in  support  of 
it.  It  was  quite  obvious,  that  the  effect 
of  overburdening  a  country  with  taxation 
beyond  its  ability,  would  be  to  paralyse  its 
industry,  to  diminish  or  destroy  its  power 
of  creating  wealth,  and  to  defeat  the  very 
object  for  which  that  taxation  was  im- 
posed. This,  of  course,  was  one  reason, 
amongst  others,  why  the  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies were  exempt  from  direct  taxa- 
tion. But  if  this  was  a  self-evident  pro- 
position in  its  general  import,  it  was  main- 
tainable as  regards  Ireland,  not  merely  on 
the  ordinary  grounds,  but  as  a  matter  of 
express  compact.  The  7th  article  of  the 
Union,  he  (Mr.  Hamilton)  maintained,  was 
founded  upon  the  express  stipulation  that 
in  future  fiscal  arrangements  between  the 
two  countries,  the  relative  ability  of  each 
should  be  made  the  standard  of  taxation. 
The  7th  article  provides — 

**  That  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  after 
the  Union,  the  expenditure  of  the  United  King- 
dom shall  be  defrayed  in  such  proportions  as 
Parliament  shall  deem  just  and  reasonable,  upon 
a  comparison  of  the  real  value  of  the  exports  and 
imports  of  the  two  countries,  or  on  comparison  of 
the  value  of  the  quantities  of  certain  articles 
therein  named — beer,  spirits,  sugar,  wine,  tea, 
tobacco,  and  malt — consumed  within  the  respec- 
tive countries;  or  on  the  comparison  of  the  amount 
of  income  in  each  country,  estimated  on  the  pro- 
duce of  a  general  tax,  or  on  an  average  of  three 
years." 

And  the  same  article  provides  subsequent- 
ly, that — 

"  If  it  shall  appear  to  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  that  the  respective  circum- 
stances of  the  two  countries  will  henceforth  ad- 
mit of  their  contributing  indiscriminately  by 
equal  taxes," — 

it  shall  be  competent  to  Parliament  to 
declare  that  all  future  expenses  shall  be 
borne  by  equal  taxes,  subject  only  to  such 
peculiar  exemptions  or  abatements  in  Ire- 
land or  Scotland  as  circumstances  may 
appear  from  time  to  time  to  demand.  lie 
was  quite  aware  that  the  particular  ar- 
rangements made  in  the  7th  article,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  superseded  by  the 
consolidation  of  the  exchequers,  and  the 
Acts  of  1816  and  1817;  but  he  had  re- 
ferred to  that  article  of  the  Union,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  any  argument  as  to 
the  arrangements  then  made  for  distribut- 
ing the  burdens  of  the  two  countries,  or 
as  to  their  justice  or  injustice,  or  as  to 
their  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilment,  or  as  to 


the  alterations  made  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  exchequers,  or  since,  though  much 
might  be  said  on  these  subjects;  and  they 
had  been  adverted  to  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cork;  but  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
— and  he  thought  the  proof  conclusive— 
that  the  relative  ability  of  each  country  to 
bear  taxation — the  circumstances  of  each 
country,  were  made,  by  express  stipula- 
tion, the  groundwork  and  principle  of  fu- 
ture taxation.  The  question,  therefore, 
he  thought,  resolved  itself  into  one  of  fact ; 
namely,  whether  the  circumstances  of  the 
two  countries  were  or  wei-e  not  such  as  to 
admit,  without  injustice,  of  the  application 
of  equal  taxation;  and  the  observations 
with  which  he  should  trouble  the  Commit- 
tee should  be  directed  exclusively  to  that 
one  point.  He  believed  it  was  impossi- 
ble, in  consequence  of  the  custom-house 
regulations  which  now  existed,  to  ascer- 
tain accurately  the  ability  of  the  two 
countries  by  the  several  standards  pro- 
posed in  the  7th  article  of  the  Union; 
but  still  there  were  means  of  comparing 
thein  in  some  points;  and  if  it  should 
appear  that  wherever  you  can  institute 
a  comparison,  there  is  not  only  no  proxi- 
mate proportion  between  the  two  countries 
in  point  of  ability  to  bear  taxation,  but  a 
disproportion  in  most  things  so  great  as  to 
be  scarcely  capable  of  estimation,  why  he 
thought  he  would  have  a  right  to  deny 
that  it  was  cither  just  or  expedient  to  im- 
pose the  same  taxes  upon  Ireland  as  upon 
England.  He  supposed  it  would  not  be 
denied  that  in  instituting  a  comparison 
between  two  countries,  as  regarded  their 
ability  to  bear  taxation,  the  population  of 
each  must  be  taken  as  the  basis;  and  the 
ability  of  each  to  bear  taxation  must  de- 
pend upon  the  proportion  which  wealth,  in 
all  its  ramifications  and  channels  of  circu- 
lation, in  one  of  those  two  countries,  bore 
to  wealth  in  the  other  as  compared  with 
their  population  :  that  is  to  say,  supposing 
the  population  of  the  two  countries  to  be 
equal,  in  order  to  their  possessing  equal 
ability  to  bear  taxation,  the  wealth  of  the 
one  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  other; 
and  supposing  the  population  unequal,  in 
order  to  their  possessing  equal  ability  to 
bear  taxation,  the  wealth  of  the  one  should 
be  to  the  wealth  of  the  other  in  the  s(Mne 
ratio  or  proportion  as  the  populations  re- 
spectively. These  were  simple  propositions; 
but  he  thought  the  deductions  he  should 
draw  from  them  would  appear  not  unim- 
portant. Now,  he  would  ask  the  Commit- 
tee in  what  manner  could  the  wealth  of  i^ 
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country  be  measured,  and  a  comparison  in- 
stituted with  the  wealth  of  anothei*  coun- 
try ?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  he  would  say 
the  comparatire  value  of  landed  property, 
and  property  generally,  would  be  a  mea- 
sure— then  the  Quantity  of  other  realised 
property — then  the  trade,  commerce,  and 
manufactures,  represented  by  the  exports, 
imports,  number  of  vessels  belonging  to 
each,  or  trading  to  each,  customs  and  ex- 
cise receipts,  postage  and  other  receipts, 
supposing  the  duties  equal.  These,  in 
their  relation  to  population,  appeared  to 
him  to  constitute  both  the  ingredients  and 
the  measure  of  national  wealth.  He  would 
endeavour  now  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  these 
principles,  and  in  some  of  these  particulars. 
The  population  of  Great  Britdin,  in  round 
numbers,  was  eighteen  millions,  that  of  Ire- 
land eight  millions;  the  basis,  therefore,  was 
a  proportion  of  2^  to  1 ;  and  wherever  a 
comparison  could  be  instituted  between  the 
countries.  Great  Britain  should  be  to  Ire- 
land in  respect  of  wealth  in  the  proportion 
of  2\  to  1.  If  this  were  the  case,  an 
equal  amount  of  wealth  would  be  distri- 
buted among  the  population  of  each,  and 
their  ability  to  bear  taxation  would  be 
equal.  He  would  now  compare  the  two 
countries,  first,  as  far  as  he  could  in  re- 
spect of  trade.  If  hon.  Members  would 
turn  to  the  tables  of  trade  for  the  year 
ending  January,  1846,  they  would  find 
under  No.  14,  an  account  of  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
exports  of  the  two  countries,  calculated  at 
the  official  rates  of  valuation  during  the 
year  ending  January,  1846,  according  to 
that  table  were  as  follows  : — Great  Britain 
150,645,018?.,  Ireland  234,968?.;  thus,  at 
the  very  outset,  in  these  figures — which  he 
supposed  represented,  at  least,  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  two  countries,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  manufactures  also — there  was 
the  enormous  disproportion  of  more  than 
600  to  1.  The  imports,  as  set  forth  in 
the  same  table,  were  as  follows : — Great 
Britain,  8,330,609?.;  Ireland,  1,951,349?., 
a  disproportion  of  about  forty  to  one.  The 
Committee,  of  course,  would  understand 
that  he  adduced  these  figures  not  as  a  mea- 
sure of  the  quantity  of  imports  consumed 
in  Ireland — for  he  was  well  aware  that  the 
imports  consumed  in  Ireland  were,  for  the 
most  part,  imported  into  Bristol  and  Liver- 
pool— but  as  a  measure  of  the  trade  of  the 
two  countries  comparatively.  The  next 
item  he  would  take  were  the  customs  re- 
ceipts, which  would  be  found  in  table  17; 


the  amount  was  not  added  up  in  the  table} 
but  he  had  done  this  roughly^  and  he  be^ 
lieved  the  result  would  be  found  nearly  as 
follows  :  — Great  Britain,  18,900,000?.} 
Ireland— 2,332,000?.,  a  disproportion  of 
nearly  nine  to  one.  Turn  now  to  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  steamers,  table 
50  :— Great  Britain,  833  vessels,  100,071 
tonnage ;  Ireland,  79  vessels,  18,069 
tonnage  —  a  disproportion  in  tespect 
of  tonnage  of  five  to  one.  Take  post- 
age, table  32  : — Great  Britain  (not  in- 
cluding London),  1,506,991?.}  Ireland^ 
158,312?.- — a  disproportion  of  nearly  ten 
to  one.  But  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to 
proceed  further  under  this  head;  for  every 
one,  he  supposed,  would  admit  that  Ire- 
land had  neither  commerce,  nor  foreigli 
trade,  nor  manufactures,  to  compare  with 
Great  Britain,  nor  wealth  so  employed. 
But  land,  it  might  be  said,  was  the  staple 
of  Ireland.  He  recollected  that  when  Mr. 
Roebuck,  in  1845,  proposed  to  extend  the 
income-tax  to  Ireland,  he  felt  so  strongly 
pressed  by  the  considerations  conhected 
with  trade,  manufactiu'es,  and  professional 
incomes  in  that  country,  that  he  had  only 
ventured  to  propose  that  the  tax  should  be 
extended  to  incomes  from  land.  The  hon. 
Baronet  was  not  so  generous.  By  his  Mo- 
tion, the  tax  would  be  extended  to  every 
species  of  property.  But  land  being  the 
staple  of  Ireland,  he  would  now  take  up 
the  case  of  the  land  of  Ireland.  Before 
making  a  comparison  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  in  that  respect,  it  was  ne- 
cessary he  should  advert  to  the  charges — 
the  public  charges — to  which  land  in  Ire- 
land was  now  subject.  He  knew  the  dis- 
like which  the  House  had  for  figures;  and 
although  he  held  in  his  hand  a  statement 
of  all  the  particulars,  he  could  enumerate 
them  only  under  the  heads,  and  as  briefly 
as  possible — under  the  heads  of  advances 
to  grand  juries,  labour  relief,  and  food  re- 
lief; the  expenditure,  in  fact,  of  the  last 
year  and  the  year  before,  after  deducting 
all  sums  converted  into  grants  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  land  of  Ireland  was  liable 
during  the  present  year,  not  including  com- 
pensation for  damages  or  land  taken  under 
the  Labour  Rate  Act,  to  repay  no  less  a 
sum  than  1,283,000?.  The  poor-rate,  he 
could  easily  show,  would  amount,  at  the 
very  least,  to  2,000,000?.— the  grand^ 
jury  rate  to  more  than  1,000,000?.  He 
had  the  particulars  in  his  hand,  but  would 
not  trouble  the  Committee  by  going  through 
them.  The  sum  total  of  these  charges 
would  be  at  least  4,300,000?.,  or  nearly 
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33  per  cent  on  the  valuation  of  land  in 
Ireland.  Besides  this,  there  was  local 
taxation  for  other  purposes  in  towns, 
amounting  to  ahout  200,000^;  and  it 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
charge  was  assumed  to  be  equal  over  the 
whole  country,  whereas  it  would  be  highest 
where  the  poverty  was  greatest.  He  was 
now  in  a  condition  to  compare  the  land  of 
Ireland  with  the  land  of  England  in  respect 
of  the  charges  upon  each,  and  their  ability 
to  bear  those  charges.  The  Committee  of 
the  Lords,  in  1846,  had  gone  very  fully 
into  the  subject  of  the  burdens  on  land  in 
England,  and  they  made  the  following 
statement  in  their  report : — 

"  The  intensity  of  the  pressure  of  a  burden  must 
be  measured  by  the  relative  ability  to  support  it, 
and  the  Committee  therefore  place  before  the 
House  an  estimate  of  the  rateable  value  of  real 
property  on  which  the  enumerated  burdens  are 
assessed.  According  to  a  return  made  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  annual  value  of  the  real  pro- 
perty assessed  to  the  poor-rate  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  the  year  ending  Lady  Day,  1841, 
amounted  to  62,540,000/.— the  land-tax,  high- 
way, church  and  poor-rates  alone,  amounting  to 
9,687,950^ — would  thus  be  equivalent  to  an  in- 
come-tax of  above  15  per  cent  on  the  annual 
value  of  real  property  in  England  and  Wales.  If 
to  the  above  sum  of  9,687,950/.  is  added  the  tithe 
rent-charge  not  merged  in  the  land,  4,500,000/., 
making  a  total  of  14,187,950/.,  the  contribution 
levied  annually  on  real  property  for  the  public 
service  under  the  five  heads  of  tithes,  land-tax, 
poor,  highway,  and  church  rates,  is  equivalent  to 
an  income-tax  of  nearly  23  per  cent  on  62,540,030/., 
the  rateable  value  of  the  real  property  in  England 
and  Wales." 

Now  he  would  just  remark,  that  he  was 
not  disposed  to  admit  that  either  land-tax 
or  tithe  rent-charge  form  what  is  properly 
called  a  burden  on  land;  but  he  would  as- 
sume for  the  present  that  they  were;  and 
he  must  also  remark  that  the  valuation  of 
real  property  in  England  and  Wales,  as 
derivable  from  the  income-tax,  appears  to 
be  nearly  85,000,000/.;  but  inasmuch  as 
the  poor-law  valuation  of  Ireland  might  be 
said  also  to  be  under  the  real  value,  he 
would  take  both  at  the  rateable  value  for 
poor-law  purposes.  Well,  then,  how  stood 
the  case  ?  The  charges  in  England 
and  Wales,  as  enumerated,  amounted  to 
14,187,950^.,  add  to  that  the  amount  of 
income  and  property-tax  for  the  year  end- 
ing April,  1846,  Schedule  A,  2,268,868/., 
and  they  had  the  charges  on  land  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  including  property-tax, 
16,456,818/.;  being  as  nearly  as  possible 
30  per  cent  on  the  valuation  of  62,540,000/. 
Now,  turn  again  to  land  in  Ireland.  He 
had  already  stated  and  proved  that  on  the 


lowest  calculation  the  charges  on  land  in 
Ireland  under  the  heads  of  labour-rate  in- 
stalments, relief  instalments,  poor-rates, 
and  grand-jury  rates,  must  be  taken  ai 
4,300,000/.  In  order  to  make  the  com- 
parison complete,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
add  to  those  charges  the  tithe  rent-charge. 
The  tithe  rent-charge  of  every  description, 
lay  and  ecclesiastical,  was  about  486,000/., 
so  that  the  burdens  upon  land  in  Ireland, 
corresponding  with  those  in  England, 
enumerated  in  the  Lords'  report,  would  be 
4,786,000/.,  being  more  than  36  per  cent 
on  the  valuation  of  13,204,214/.,  so  that 
while  the  burdens  on  land  in  England  and 
Wales,  including  the  property-tax,  were  30 
per  cent,  the  burdens  on  land  in  Ireland^ 
without  any  property-tax,  were  more  than 
36  per  cent.  He  would  not  enter  now 
upon  the  question  of  the  liability  of  all 
absentees  to  the  income-tax.  It  was  ge- 
nerally supposed  that  between  three  and 
four  millions  a  year  of  the  rents  of  Ireland 
were  transmitted  to  this  country;  and  it  was 
also  a  fact,  that  a  large  amount  of  the  in- 
terest payable  to  mortgagees  and  creditors 
was  transmitted  to  this  country.  To  that 
extent,  therefore,  Ireland  was  at  present 
liable  to  the  income-tax.  Neither  would 
he  go  into  the  subject  of  the  justice  or  eJt- 
pediency  of  taxing  legal  professional  in- 
comes, or  incomes  derived  from  trade  in 
Ireland.  With  respect  to  those,  it  might 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  maintain,  upon  ab- 
stract principles  of  justice,  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  taxed  in  Ireland,  when  they  were 
taxed  in  England;  but  he  would  remind 
the  Committee  how  important  it  was  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  considering  the  poverty  of 
Ireland  as  compared  with  England,  to  en- 
courage and  foster  every  means  of  adding 
to  the  wealth  of  the  former  country;  and 
he  recollected  last  year  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  had  urged 
very  frequently  the  necessity  of  giving 
every  encouragement  to  the  small  mer- 
chants in  different  parts  of  Ireland — a  class 
which,  in  the  altered  state  of  that  country, 
would  be  essential  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  population.  The  income-tax,  it  was 
obvious,  would  operate  as  a  discourage- 
ment to  them.  He  was  anxious,  before 
concluding,  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
stating  tliat,  notwithstanding  the  present 
position  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  he  Was  far 
from  despairing  of  the  fortunes  of  that 
country.  Ireland  had  been  exposed,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  to  an  extent  of  dis- 
tress which  was  unparalleled;  but  he  hoped 
and  believed  the  trial  in  itsresultwould  prove 
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beneficial — ^he  hoped  and  believed  tbat  all 
classes  would  be  induced  henceforth  to  rely 
more  upon  themselves  than  they  had  done 
hitherto — to  confide  more  in  their  own  ener- 
gies than  in  legislative  measures.  And  he 
felt  bound  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  he 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  noble 
Lord  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. He  admired  the  manner  in  which 
that  noble  Lord  had  applied  himself  to  the 
Government.  By  the  capacity  of  mind 
and  knowledge  he  had  displayed — ^by  the 
anxiety  he  had  evinced  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  industrial  resources  of 
Ireland— by  his  firm,  temperate,  and  im- 
partial administration — punishing  and  re- 
pressing crime,  and  discouraging  agitation, 
he  had  secured  for  himself  the  confidence 
of  all  the  well-affected  of  all  parties  in  that 
country;  and  he  felt  assured  that  this  con- 
fidence in  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  assist 
materially  in  raising  Ireland  from  her  pre- 
sent prostrate  position.  Entertaining  these 
the  opinions  he  had  expressed — being  con- 
vinced that  such  an  equality,  in  respect  to 
the  ability  to  bear  taxation,  did  not  at  pre- 
sent subsist  between  the  two  countries,  as 
would  make  it  just  or  expedient  to  add  to 
the  taxation  of  Ireland — he  should  feel  it 
his  duty,  not  only  as  an  Irishman,  but  as  a 
Member  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  to  offer 
all  the  opposition  in  his  power  to  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Baronet. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  vote  he  had  given  on  a  former  night 
he  was  prepared  to  vote  against  the  exten- 
sion of  this  tax  to  Ireland.  When  he  en- 
tered the  House  he  was  determined  that 
every  vote  he  should  give  should  be  with- 
out any  reference  to  party  questions,  but 
should  be  given  purely  on  conscientious 
principles;  and,  finding  no  substitute  pro- 
posed for  the  diminution  in  the  revenue, 
he  had  certainly  thought  it  his  duty  to 
give  his  support  to  the  Government,  that 
they  should  in  no  respect  be  crippled  in 
their  resources.  But  he  opposed  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  on  the  present  occa- 
sion on  the  ground  on  which  it  was  so  ably 
put  by  his  hon.  Colleague,  viz.,  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries  re- 
quired a  difference  in  the  legislation;  and 
he  did  not  find  that  upon  other  occasions 
it  had  been  sought  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  assimilation  so  perfectly  as  to  pre- 
vent any  difference.  As  to  the  fact  that 
when  the  tax  was  first  laid  on  in  1842,  Ire- 
land was  exempted,  he  took  it  for  granted 
there  was  good  reason  for  that  exemption. 
At  that  time  a  great  plan  was  proposed  as 


to  free  trade,  and  this  income-tax  was  sup- 
plemental to  the  great  experiment.  On 
that  experiment  he  was  not  about  to  give 
an  opinion;  but  it  was  acknowledged  on 
all  hands  that  Ireland  would  not  be  bene- 
fited by  the  experiment  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  England,  because  it  was  a  measure 
rather  of  a  commercial  than  of  an  agricul- 
tural policy.  Tbat,  however,  was  no  ground 
why  the  income-tax  should  not  be  applied 
to  Ireland;  but  in  1845,  when  the  general 
question  came  on,  Ireland  was  again  ex- 
cepted, and  the  matter  was  brought  spe- 
cially under  the  notice  of  the  House  by  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath  (Mr. 
Roebuck),  who  pressed  the  House  to  in- 
clude Ireland.  The  same  reasons  were 
produced  again:  the  circumstances  of  the 
two  countries  were  considered;  and  the 
same  conclusion  was  come  to  by  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  House — a  majority 
of  upwards  of  250  negativing  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath, 
who  merely  proposed  the  application  of  the 
income-tax  to  property,  and  did  not  pro- 
fess to  extend  it  to  professions  or  trades. 
If,  in  1842  and  1845,  when  the  matter 
was  so  fully  debated  and  considered  upon 
the  grounds  of  justice,  and  upon  the 
grounds  of  policy  and  reason,  it  was 
thought  fit  not  to  include  Ireland  in  this 
tax,  and  if  the  income-tax  never  had  been 
applied  to  Ireland,  why  should  it  occur 
now  to  the  minds  of  any  persons  that  in 
point  of  justice  that  which  was  considered 
right  then,  should  now  be  considered 
wrong?  Had  anything  occurred  in  the 
interval  which  rendered  it  especially  ne- 
cessary now  to  include  Ireland  ?  He  put 
the  case  fairly,  because  he  admitted,  in 
regard  to  the  vote  of  the  other  night,  that 
if  it  should  have  the  effect  of  extending 
the  tax  to  Ireland,  he  did  not  regret  that 
vote;  he  gave  that  vote  on  its  own  merits. 
He  wished  to  put  the  case  of  his  country 
on  principles  of  fairness  and  justice.  If 
it  was  just  to  impose  this  tax,  he  should 
be  delighted  to  join  in  imposing  it;  if  it 
was  not  just,  he  should  be  delighted  in  re- 
sisting it.  If  it  was  not  just  in  1845, 
what  had  occurred  since?  In  1846  the 
calamitous  visitation  of  Providence  fell 
upon  his  unhappy  land,  and  consequently 
all  the  additional  burdens  which  did  not 
exist  in  1845  were  cast  upon  the  land. 
Why  should  the  House  think  it  necessary 
to  do  more  now  than  reverse  the  decision 
af  1845  ?  for  it  was  then  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  tax  should  only  be  imposed 
on  land;  but  now  they  sought  to  put  it  not 
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only  on  the  land,  but  on  trades  and  pro- 
fessions. The  tradespeople  had  materially 
suffered,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
upon  land.  The  prosperity  of  the  shop- 
keepers most  materially  depended  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  landed  proprietors.  It 
was  idle  to  suppose  that  any  class  could 
isolate  itself.  Every  class  was  affected  by 
the  prosperity  of  the  other  class.  The 
eonduct  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  was  ex- 
emplary. No  greater  efforts  could  have 
been  made  than  had  been  made  by  the 
clergy  of  Ireland.  Many  of  the  clergy 
had  lived  from  week  to  week,  during  the 
famine,  on  the  simplest  fare,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  able,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
assist  the  poor.  As  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, he  need  not  remind  the  House  that 
it  had  suffered  greatly,  and  that  the  loss 
of  life  had  been  most  serious.  His  own 
profession,  that  of  the  law,  had  not  been 
injured  to  the  same  extent.  In  reference, 
however,  to  the  gentry  of  Ireland  gene- 
rally, he  asked  whether  it  would  be  wise, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  small  amount,  to  im- 
pose on  them  so  galling  a  tax,  and  thus 
entirely  break  their  spirit  ?  In  the  mode 
in  which  this  question  had  been  brought 
forward,  he  saw  no  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint; but  that  did  not  weaken  his  objec- 
tion to  the  proposition  itself.  The  two 
countries  could  not  be  fairly  compared. 
There  were  many  inequalities  in  their  pre- 
sent position.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
fact,  he  would  remind  the  House  that  up- 
wards of  1,500  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland 
conscientiously  objected  to  the  established 
system  of  education,  and  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  receive  the  assistance  provided 
for  them.  Before  the  two  countries  were 
burdened  with  the  same  liabilities,  they 
must  be  placed  in  all  respects  on  a  more 
equal  footing. 

Colonel  CONOLLY  thought  this  the 
most  inopportune  and  inauspicious  occasion 
that  could  be  conceived  for  bringing  for- 
ward such  a  Motion  as  that  before  the 
House.  The  hon.  Baronet  had  chosen  the 
Yory  time  when  Ireland  was  most  de- 
pressed, and  in  the  greatest  difficulty,  to 
place  upon  her  this  additional  burden. 
When  the  tax  was  introduced  in  this  coun- 
try it  was  under  impression,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  that  England  would  be  benefited 
by  another  measure  which  accompanied  it; 
but  as  no  advantage  had  been  conferred 
upon  Ireland,  he  contended  that  the  tax 
ought  not  to  be  imposed  on  that  country. 
On  the  part  of  his  constituents  and  him- 
self, he  thanked  the  English  people  for  the 
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generous,  liberal,  and  boundless  charity 
they  had  manifested  towards  the  Irish; 
and  he  repelled  the  insinuation  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  that  the  Irish  were  ungrateful  for 
English  favours.  He  spoke  with  gratitude 
of  the  generosity  of  England;  and  he 
would  also  speak  in  just  commendation 
of  the  disposition  with  which  the  peo- 
ple in  that  part  of  Ireland  with  which  he 
was  connected  received  the  bounty  of  their 
English  brethren,  and  acknowledged  their 
benefactions.  The  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  said  that  Ireland 
stood  indebted  to  England  in  the  sum  of 
4,650,000?.,  being  half  of  the  money  lent 
to  Ireland.  Was  it  the  intention  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Marylebone  to  superadd 
to  that  debt  this  charge  upon  the  Irish 
people  ?  He  would  take  upon  himself  to 
say  that  either  the  4,000,000?.  due  or  the 
income-tax  must  remain  unpaid.  He  was 
i^ry  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  all  legisla- 
tion that  had  taken  place  in  that  House 
for  a  number  of  years  had  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  charges  and  burdens  on  Ire- 
land. He  was  ready  to  admit  that  Ireland 
should  maintain  its  own  poor.  Whilst  Ire- 
land, in  addition  to  the  great  calamities 
which  had  befallen  her  in  the  shape  of  a 
famine,  was  labouring  under  the  burden  of 
a  great  experiment,  the  poor-law,  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  oppress  her 
still  further  by  the  income-tax.  As  an 
Irish  landlord,  he  himself  had  no  great 
reason  to  complain;  but  he  knew  numbers 
of  that  class  who  were  at  present  in  very, 
very  great  distress.  Some  of  them  had 
not  even  obtained  what  would  pay  off  the 
interest  due  to  the  mortgagees  of  their  es- 
tates, and  they  were  living  under  the  me- 
nace of  having  their  mortgages  foreclosed. 
He  admitted  that  this  was  an  argument  ad 
misericordiam;  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
he  denied  that  there  was  analogy  between 
the  circumstances  or  capabilities  of  Eng- 
land and  those  of  Ireland.  He  also  denied 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Marylebone  had  laid  any  reasonable  foun- 
dation for  his  proposition.  Indeed,  if  the 
House  acceded  to  the  hon.  Baronet's  pro- 
position, there  was  no  possibility  of  any- 
thing being  received  from  Ireland.  He 
hoped,  then,  that  the  House  would  not 
think  of  extending  to  Ireland  this  tax, 
which,  even  with  regard  to  England  had 
been  denounced  as  oppressive  and  unjust. 
He  hoped  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  follow  the  example  which 
had  been  given  him  by  his  predecessors, 
and  that,  with  them,  be  would  admit  that 
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the  extension  of  the  tax  to  Ireland  would 
well  nigh  terminate  in  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  that  country.  He  hoped  he  would 
resist  this  unjust  proposition,  and  take  his 
humhle  assurance  that  it  would  not  he 
worth  his  while  to  impose  an  income-tax 
upon  Ireland.  It  was  not  many  years 
since  it  was  found  advisable  to  take  off  the 
assessed  taxes  from  Ireland;  and  for  what 
reason?  Because  of  the  112,000^  that 
was  collected  scarcely  anything  went  into 
the  Exchequer;  the  whole  of  it  was  lost  in 
the  expense  of  collection.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  find  the  income-tax  to  be  as 
unproductive  as  the  assessed  taxes.  Be- 
sides, there  were  various  circumstances  in 
existence  which  made  the  present  a  singu- 
larly inauspicious  moment  in  which  to  pro- 
pose that  such  a  tax  as  this  should  be  im- 
posed upon  Ireland.  He  hoped  he  might 
say  with  confidence  that  the  Government 
would  resist  this  Motion. 

Sir  J.  TYRELL,  having  been  one  of 
those  who  took  an  humble  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  income-tax  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, hoped  that  the  Committee  would 
bear  with  him  whilst  he  ventured  to  con- 
trast some  of  the  arguments  that  were 
used  upon  that  occasion,  and  which  induc- 
ed the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  resist  a  proposition  for  extending  a  pro- 
perty and  income-tax  to  Ireland,  and  en- 
deavoured to  compare  some  of  those  cir- 
cumstances that  had  been  glanced  at  by 
the  hon.  Members  who  had  preceded  him, 
and  state  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  support  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Marylebone.  He  regretted 
his  inability  to  distinguish  between  the  dis- 
interestedness and  generosity  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  represented  the  various 
counties  and  boroughs  of  Ireland,  in 
the  course  which  they  had  taken  on  this 
occasion.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Dublin  resisted 
this  Motion,  because  of  some  clause  in  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick — he  begged  pardon — 
of  the  Union,  the  seventh  article  of  which, 
he  said,  provided  that  this  tax  should  not 
be  extended  to  Ireland;  but  he  begged  to 
remind  the  House  that  when  this  subject 
was  discussed  in  1815,  the  Father  of  the 
present  Member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr. 
Bankes)  moved  that  the  clerk  at  the  table 
should  read  the  7th  article  of  the  Act  of 
Union;  and  that  hon.  Gentleman  showed 
that  it  was  perfectly  competent  to  the 
House  to  entertain  the  question  of  apply- 
ing the  income-tax  to  Ireland,  and  very 


strongly  urged  that  it  should  be  extended 
to  that  country.  He  maintained,  then, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Act  of  Union 
which  could  cramp  the  perfect  freedom  of 
action  of  the  English  Members  on  this 
question.  He  lamented  that  some  Mem- 
ber of  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  not 
yet  risen  in  this  debate.  He  thought  he 
had  a  perfect  right  to  express  his  regret 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  Goyem« 
ment  on  this  occasion.  It  would  have 
been  more  decorous  to  the  House,  and  to 
the  country,  if  some  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  stated  what  were  their  yiews 
on  this  question.  He  was  quite  well  aware 
of  the  uniformity  of  action  between  the 
late  and  the  present  Governments.  The 
argument  relied  upon  the  last  ooeasion 
when  this  measure  was  discussed  for  not 
extending  an  income-tax  to  Ireland,  was 
the  expense  that  would  attend  the  collee- 
tion  of  such  a  tax.  On  such  grounds, 
then,  it  was  decided  that  it  woidd  be  a 
most  inexpedient  thing  to  extend  the  in- 
come-tax to  Ireland.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Donegal  (Col.  Conolly), 
who  had  used  that  argument,  appeared  to 
forget  that  new  machinery — that  of  the 
poor-law — had  been  introduced  into  Ire- 
land since  the  assessed  taxes  had  been 
abolished  in  consequence  of  the  expense  of 
their  collection,  which  new  machinerj 
could  be  made  available  for  the  collection 
of  an  income-tax.  That  tax  could  now  be 
collected  without  any  great  stretch  of  in^ 
•genuity  or  ability  on  the  part  of  the  Exeou- 
tive;  its  collection  now  would  be  but  trifling. 
The  unanimity  of  Irish  Members,  so  divided 
on  other  questions,  was  most  extraordinary 
and  wonderful  on  this.  They  all  decried 
an  income-tax  for  Ireland.  Now,  in  his 
opinion,  circumstances  had  lately  arisen 
which  ought  to  justify  the  House  in  alter- 
ing the  vote  which  they  gave  when  this 
question  was  last  before  them.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's late  and  present  Governments  bad 
thought  proper  to  cut  from  under  us  all  the 
old  sources  of  revenue  that  formed  the  main 
timbers,  the  mainstays,  the  sinews  and  the 
nerves  of  this  country.  Although  the  hon. 
Member  for  Donegal  had  addressed  to  them 
an  argument  <zd  misericordianif  he  thought 
the  House  should  pause  before  they  suffer- 
ed  themselves  to  be  induced  by  such  argu- 
ments to  reject  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Marylebone.  From 
some  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
penses of  the  sugar  cultivation,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  Govemment,  rather  than 
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eheck  the  progress  of  their  free-trade  prin- 
eiples,  would  contented] j  suffer  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  colonies  and  commerce.  Such 
had  been  the  conduct  of  the  free-trade  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  in  this  country,  that 
it  required  a  bold  man  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  declare  that  he  was  a  merchant. 
All  mercantile  enterprise  had  been  abso- 
lutely destroyed  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
the  great  experiment  of  free  trade.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  though  he 
had  opposed  a  proposal  for  endeayouring  to 
render  the  income  and  property-tax  more 
palatable  to  the  country,  had  shown  his 
sagacity  by  giving  this  qualification  to  his 
opposition — **  Mind,  I  don't  say  that  it 
may  not  be  right  and  proper  for  the  House 
to  inquire  whether  the  property-tax  may 
not  be  made  more  just  and  equal.*'  But 
hon.  Qentlemen  who  had  had  the  advan- 
tage or  disadvantage  of  sitting  in  that 
House  for  several  successive  Parliaments 
would  not  attach  much  weight  to  that  de- 
claration, for  they  knew  that  nothing  was 
more  common  than  for  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  to  **  hocus"  the  public  in  this 
way,  in  order  to  disguise  the  real  intentions 
of  the  GoTemment.  The  late  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  opposed  a  similar  Motion  to  the  pre- 
sent, on  the  ground  that  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  drying  up  the  sources  of  charity  in 
Ireland.  He  was  sorry  tor  say,  that  those 
sources  had  been  dried  up  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  that  many  Gentlemen  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  large  sums  to 
the  poor  were  obliged,  in  consequence  of 
the  system  of  legal  relief  which  had  been 
established  in  Ireland,  to  withdraw  their 
names  from  the  charitable  institutions  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  give 
their  support.  He  did  not  say  anything 
against  the  Irish  poor-law;  on  the  contrary, 
he  thought  that  its  adoption  was  but  an  act 
of  justice  to  the  poor  of  Ireland.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  recollected  that  none 
would  be  subject  to  this  tax  whose  incomes 
were  below  150^  He  confessed  it  would 
hare  been  more  palatable  to  him  if  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Marylebone  had  provided  that  the 
tax  should  not  commence  in  Ireland  until 
the  expiration  of  a  twelvemonth  from  the 
present  time.  They  all  knew  that  Ireland 
nad  undergone  a  g^eat  crisis — that  it  had 
suffered  much  from  the  recent  famine ; 
and,  under  those  circumstances,  it  would 
be  but  fair  to  postpone  the  extension  of  the 
income-tax  to  Ireland  for  a  year.  When  it 
did  commence  to  operate,  it  would,  no 
doubt,  yield  a  permanent  sum  of  150,0007. 


to  the  resources  of  this  country.  With  re- 
ference to  the  expense  of  collection  of  taxes 
in  Ireland,  he  must  do  the  hon.  Member 
for  Donegal  the  justice  to  say,  that  his 
country  had  always  distinguished  itself  for 
the  trouble  and  expense  to  which  they  put 
the  country  in  the  collection  of  taxes;  for 
it  appeared,  that  in  1815  the  expense  of 
collecting  the  taxes  there  was  141,  13*. 
per  cent,  whilst  in  other  places  it  was  but 
ol.  Ss.  lid.  But  there  was  one  very  se- 
rious matter  in  connexion  with  the  present 
taxation,  to  which  he  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  the  country, 
viz.,  that  Ireland,  since  they  required  so 
large  a  military  force  to  preserve  the  peace, 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute  her 
due  proportion  for  the  extra  expenditure 
which  the  orators  of  Conciliation  Hall  and 
others  occasioned  the  empire.  He  admired 
the  declaration  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  the  other  day  on  this  subject.  He 
(Sir  J.  Tyrell)  hoped  he  might  infer  from 
that  declaration  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  have  Con- 
ciliation Hall  shut  up.  If  that  was  done, 
and  if  the  Irish  Members  and  the  Irish  peo- 
ple combined  in  endeavouring  to  induce 
persons  of  capital  to  expend  their  money  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  Ireland,  the 
expense  now  incurred  for  maintaining  an 
enormous  army  in  that  country  might  be 
very  considerably  reduced,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  an  income-tax  might  be  in  a  great 
measure  obviated.  But  we  must  look  at 
all  the  existing  circumstances,  and  among 
them  at  the  annual  deficiencies  that  might 
present  themselves  in  the  budget,  and  the 
declaration  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that 
no  consideration  upon  earth  would  induce 
him,  though  changeable  upon  other  sub- 
jects, to  agree  to  allow  a  deficit.  We  must 
look  at  that  prospect  of  a  deficiency,  not- 
withstanding the  smiling  countenance  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  of  whom 
certainly  we  must  say,  to  do  him  justice, 
that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  putting  the 
gloomiest  aspect  upon  affairs.  What  with 
his  hilarity,  and  the  "  wonderful  unanimity" 
of  Gentlemen  from  Ireland,  it  was  difiScult 
to  tell  what  support  the  Motion  might  have 
after  the  dinner  which  was  taking  place 
elsewhere;  this  being  a  happy  day  for  Ire- 
land, it  would  be  to  be  regretted  S  the  har- 
mony should  be  interrupted. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  thanked  his  hon.  Friend  opposite 
for  the  fairness  with  which  he  had  treated 
this  subject,  and  also  for  having  given  him 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  opinion 
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upon  it;  for  every  Hon,  Gentleman  wlio 
luid  spoken,  except  bis  lion.  Friend  and 
ibe  bon.  Member  for  Marjlebone,  bad 
taken  tbe  aide  wbich  be  bimadf  was  about 
to  take.  He  abonid  commence  bj  stating, 
tbat  be  sboold  resist  tbis  Motion,  and  be 
would  tben  state  tbe  reasons  wbicb,  in 
bis  opinion,  rendered  it  inexpedient  tbat 
tbe  operation  of  the  income-tax  sbonid  at 
tbe  present  time  be  extended  to  Ireland. 
His  non.  Friend  bad  asked  bim  one  or  two 
anestions  on  ibis  snbject;  tbe  first  one  be- 
ing wbetber  be  conceived  it  jost  tbat  tbe 
income-tax  sbould  not  be  imposed  in  Ire- 
land as  well  as  in  tbis  country  ?  Upon 
tbe  strict  principle  of  justice,  be  could  not 
deny  tbat  tbe  tax  ougbt  to  be  equally  im- 
posed in  both  countries,  and  that  a  landed 
proprietor  or  a  merchant,  or  professional 
man  in  Ireland  receiving  3,000/.  or  4,000/. 
per  year  sbould,  upon  the  strict  principle 
of  justice,  pay  tbe  same  proportion  of  tax 

SK>n  tbat  income  as  a  person  receiving 
e  same  amount  in  England.  It  was, 
however,  very  different  when,  laying  aside 
the  strict  principle,  the  question  of  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  extension 
of  this  tax  to  Ireland  came  to  be  argued; 
and  the  House  had  to  consider  whether  it 
were  at  this  particular  time  expedient  or 
wise  to  impose  the  same  taxes  on  both 
countries.  It  never  had  been  thought — 
as  was  well  known  to  the  House — indis- 
pensably necessary  that  identically  the  same 
taxes  sbould  be  imposed  on  England  and 
Ireland,    There  was  no  reason,  in  point  of 

i'ustice,  whv  spirits  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
snd  should  not  pay  the  same  amount  of 
duty  as  in  England;  but  when  the  Govern- 
ment made  the  attempt  practically  to  car- 
ry out  that  principle,  they  found  it  per- 
fectly impossible  to  exact  the  same  amount 
of  duty  on  Scotch  and  Irish  spirits  as  on 
English.  The  experiment  had  been  tried 
more  than  once,  and  had  been  found  im- 
practicable. An  additional  shilling  duty 
nad  been  imposed  on  Irish  spirits  in 
1842;  but  in  a  very  short  time  the  in- 
crease was  found  to  produce  no  addi- 
tional revenue.  Tbis  would  show  that 
it  was  impossible  to  have  precisely  and 
identically  the  same  taxes  in  both  coun- 
tries. The  grounds  on  which  he  thought 
It  inexpedient  that  the  income-tax  should 
be  imposed  on  Ireland  as  well  as  on  this 
country  were  precisely  the  same  as  those 
stated  on  a  former  occasion  by  his  noble 
Friend.  His  noble  Friend  stated  that 
after  they  had  for  four  or  five  years  ab- 
stained from  imposing  an  income-tax  on 


Ireland,  and  that,  too,  wbca  die  was  in 
reasonably  proapenNis  dreiiBStaiiee%  k 
would  be  banQy  justifiable  to  impoae,  fir 
tbe  first  time,  an  ineome-tax  wbea  sbe  wae 
suffering  so  fearfoQy  voder  calamitiei  «f 
no  ordmary  nature.  Evnybody  in  dbeft 
House  knew  tbe  dreadful  distress  vader 
wbich  tbat  country  bad  so  kldy  kiMMrcd, 
and  from  tbe  effects  of  wiiieb  dbe  stiH  s«^ 
fered ;  and  everybody  knew  thai  tbe  gresl- 
est  exertions  were  being  made  to  obvkile 
those  evils  as  much  as  possible.  It  waa 
quite  true,  as  be  bad  b^urd  it  ained  m 
ihe  course  of  former  debates  on  uia  snk> 
ject,  tbat  tbe  property  of  Irdand  skosld 
be  made  to  support  tbe  poverty  of  dMift 
country;  but  they  must  admit  that  a  new 
and  heavy  burden  bad  been  imposed  om. 
Irdand  for  tbat  purpose.  A  tax  bad  beat 
imposed  on  tbe  pro|»ietoni  in  Irdand  to 
an  extent  wbich  bad  been  truly  deseiibed 
as  a  burden  which  a  year  or  two  before 
they  could  scarcely  have  tbon^t  poaaible. 
Tbe  poor's  rate  was  now  levied  in  Irdand 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  2,000,0002.  per  an- 
num.  Tbe  amount  of  poor-rates  levied  m 
Ireland  during  tbe  last  few  months  siiowed 
a  great  excess  over  the  amounts  levied  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding 
year.  He  would  compare  tbe  retoms  of 
tbe  last  four  months  with  those  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  tbe  former  year 
for  which  he  had  an  account.  In  Oe- 
tober,  1846,  the  amount  of  poor-ratea 
collected  iu  Ireland  amounted  to  26,000L» 
and  in  October,  1847,  it  amounted  to 
121,000;.  In  November,  1846,  the 
amount  was  36,0001.,  and  in  last  Novem- 
ber it  was  151,0002.  In  December,  1846, 
it  was  46,0002.,  and  in  last  December  it 
was  168,0002.  In  January,  1847,  it  was 
52,0002.,  and  in  January,  1848,  it  was 
194,0002.  [An  Hon.  Member:  Perhaps 
that  was  for  arrears.]  It  signified  very 
little  to  his  present  argument,  whether  it 
were  or  were  not  for  arrears — ^the  increased 
sum  shown  in  the  return  was  taken  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers  in  tbe  space 
of  four  months.  He  apprehended  that  it 
made  very  little  difference  to  tbe  persons 
who  paid  the  money,  whether  it  was  due 
for  previous  rates  or  not;  their  incomes 
were  equally  diminished  by  the  payment. 
Taking  the  two  periods  to  which  he  bad 
referred,  he  found  that  the  four  months 
of  1846-1847  yielded  162,0002.  for  poor- 
rates,  while  the  last  four  months  showed 
a  total  of  635,0002.,  or  an  increase  to 
nearly  three  times  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.     It  might  be  said  that  this 
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increased  payment  for  poor-rates  ought 
not  to  exempt  Ireland  from  the  income- 
tax;  but  when  so  heavy  an  additional 
claim  was  made  upon  the  ratepayers,  pro- 
prietors, and  occupiers — a  claim  to  the 
extent  he  had  stated — it  would  be  to  in- 
flict a  great  hardship  on  them  were  the 
Government  to  impose  an  income-tax  at 
the  present  moment.  And  he  believed, 
moreover,  that  on  a  merely  selfish  princi- 
ple, it  would  be  impolitic  and  adverse  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  They 
were  perfectly  aware  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  calamities,  the 
whole  of  that  country  was  at  first  para- 
lysed by  apprehension;  but  latterly  many 
of  the  proprietors  in  Ireland  had  exerted 
themselves  in  various  ways,  alleviating  the 
miseries  of  the  peasantry,  improving  their 
own  estates — thus  giving  employment  to 
the  labouring  population — and  doing  what 
they  could  for  the  permanent  benefit  of 
their  country.  He  thought  it  would  dis- 
courage and  check  these  exei*tions,  on 
which  th6  welfare  of  the  country  so  much 
depended,  if  an  additional  burden  was  im- 
posed upon  them  at  the  present  moment. 
He  thought  even  if  they  went  no  further 
than  the  experience  of  last  year,  they  must 
be  convinced  that  the  interests  of  the  two 
countries  were  permanently  bound  up  to- 
gether, and  it  was  impossible  that  any  evil 
could  fall  upon  Ireland  without  also  entail- 
ing evil  upon  this  country.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Marylebone  stated  very  fairly 
the  evil  which  the  enormous  immigration 
of  diseased  persons  into  some  of  the  sea- 
port towns  inflicted  upon  the  ratepayers  of 
this  country.  By  enabling  the  Irish  pro- 
prietors to  devote  all  their  energies  to  the 
improvement  of  their  estates  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry,  and  the  finding  of 
employment  for  their  poor,  they  would  be 
saving  this  country  the  infliction  of  disease, 
and  the  many  evils  which  would  be  entailed 
upon  us  by  the  extensive  immigration  of 
a  starving  people.  The  Irish  proprietors 
were,  he  betieved,  finding  employment  for 
their  poor  to  a  very  considerable  extent ; 
and  at  the  present  moment,  when  they 
were  barely  recovering  from  the  infliction 
of  the  last  year,  and  were  exerting  them- 
selves to  promote  the  future  prosperity  of 
their  country  by  an  outlay  of  money  in 
giving  employment,  he  thought  that  if 
they  imposed  this  tax  on  Ireland,  they 
would  discourage  those  efforts,  they  would 
leave  the  evil  of  pauperism  in  Ireland 
without  even  the  commencement  of  an 
effectual  remedy;  and  in  the  end  they 


themselves  would  suffer  that  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Marylebone  had  stated 
as  the  grievous  burden  imposed  upon  the 
ratepayers  of  this  countiy  by  the  efforts 
made  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  pauper 
immigrants.  These  were  the  grounds  on 
which  his  noble  Friend  had  stated  that  he 
was  prepared  to  resist  the  imposition  of  an 
income-tax  on  Ireland  at  the  present  time, 
and  these  were  the  grounds  which  he  had 
on  a  former  occasion  stated  to  the  House. 
He  thought  that  they  were  quite  sufficient 
to  justify  the  Government  in  refraining 
from  the  imposition  of  the  proposed  tax, 
so  far  as  regarded  Ireland  this  year ;  and 
having  thus  briefly  stated  them  to  the 
House,  he  would  not  go  into  any  further 
reasons  for  the  course  the  Government  in* 
tended  to  pursue.  He  would  not  go  into 
the  reasons  derived  from  the  articles  of 
Union,  to  which  he  did  not  attach  any  im- 
portance. He  believed  it  was  perfectly 
competent  to  Parliament  to  impose  that 
or  any  other  tax  upon  Ireland,  without 
the  slightest  infringement  of  the  articles 
of  Union,  or  of  the  treaty  to  which  his  hon. 
Friend  seemed  to  attach  as  much  im- 
portance— the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  Nei- 
ther did  he  think  it  necessary  to  go  into 
the  subject  of  the  expense  of  collection, 
or  the  amount  that  would  be  produced  by 
the  tax.  In  the  circumstances  in  which 
Ireland  was  at  present  placed,  it  would 
be  a  hardship  to  inflict  this  additional 
burden  upon  her ;  and  it  would  be  prejudi- 
cial to  the  interests  of  the  empire  at  large, 
because  we  should  discourage  that  enter- 
prise and  improvement  from  which  alone 
we  could  hope  to  see  that  country  placed  in 
a  situation  to  bear  those  burdens  which,  he 
fully  admitted,  one  year  with  another,  she 
ought  to  bear. 

Mb.  HORSMAN  was  perfeeily  willing, 
considering  the  permanent  poverty  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  nature  of  its  recent  temporary 
distressed  condition,  to  make  any  allow- 
ance which  could  reasonably  be  asked  - 
for  that  country.  He  could  not  but  agree 
with  his  right  hon.  Friend  in  the  statement 
made  at  the  commencement  of  his  speech, 
that  it  was  on  no  principle  of  justice,  if 
the  question  were  taken  upon  that  basis 
alone,  that  the  Government  could  impose 
an  income-tax  upon  England,  and  refuse 
to  impose  it  upon  Ireland.  He  had  felt 
that  this  was  really  the  case  when  this 
subject  was  before  the  House  on  a  previous 
occasion,  and  he  should  now  give  a  vote 
similar  to  the  one  he  then  gave;  but  he 
could  not  help  feelmg  that,  after  all,  the 
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arguments  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
been  condensed  into  two  words  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Donegal,  when  he  said  that 
the  whole  appeal  on  this  occasion  was  an 
appeal  ad  misericordiam.  He  regretted 
that  when  the  hon.  Member  for  Maryle- 
bone  spoke  of  the  Irish  Members  and  turn- 
ed the  attention  of  the  House  to  Irish  af- 
fairs, any  single  syllable  should  have  fallen 
from  him  reflecting  on  those  whose  posi- 
tion was  one  of  very  great  difficulty. 
Knowing  the  generosity  of  the  Irish  char- 
acter, he  felt  that  they  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  doing  to  others  as  they  would  be 
done  by  themselves;  and,  knowing  the 
acuteness  of  the  Irish  character,  he  felt 
confident  that,  entertaining  that  principle, 
they  could  not  but  feel,  on  a  question  on 
which  public  opinion  in  Ireland  was  so 
united,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  come  down  there,  in  a  compact 
and  united  body,  to  support  the  Minister 
merely  on  a  tax  on  income  with  regard  to 
which  there  was  not  much  difference  of 
opinion  in  England.  There  was  great  in- 
justice in  this  tax,  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Irish  Members  had  assisted  to 
impose  on  them,  though  they  did  not  feel 
the  annoyance  themselves.  He  entirely 
condemned  any  feeling  tending  towards  re- 
taliation; but  ho  thought  that,  in  that  re- 
spect at  least,  the  House  was  placed  in  a 
difficult  position.  He  thought  that  if  any 
of  their  constituencies  were  to  say  to  them, 
**  We  have  heard  that  a  large  body  of  Irish 
Members  came  down  to  assist  the  Minister 
in  the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  us,  and 
our  only  ppssible  chance  now  of  discon- 
tinuing this  impost  or  making  it  now  good, 
is  to  make  it  the  interest  of  those  Gentle- 
men to  get  rid  of  the  injustice  by  imposing 
it  upon  themselves;*' — as  Ireland  was  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  the  tax,  he 
confessed  that  if  such  an  appeal  were 
made  to  Iiini  by  his  constituency,  ho  could 
not  resist  it;  and  it  would  not  appear  to 
him  as  a  matter  of  retaliation,  but  of  self- 
defence.  The  Irish  Members  did  not  upon 
this  question  remain  inactive  at  a  distance, 
as  many  of  them  had  done  on  other  ques- 
tions during  the  present  Session  (he  did 
not  say  that  as  a  reproach  to  them) ;  but 
when  the  tax  was  proposed,  they  all  swarm- 
ed together  in  the  House  a  compact  and 
united  body.  [An  Hon.  Member  :  Not  all 
united.]  Not  altogether  united,  for  he 
believed  that  seven  of  their  number  had 
voted  against  the  tax.  whilst  sixty-three  of 
them  voted  for  it.  He  did  not  wish  to  see 
it   imposed  on   them  as  a  retaliation  for 


that,  but  merely  as  a  matter  of  self-de*- 
fence;  and  in  order  to  obtain  justice  for 
themselves,  they  must  cry  out  first  for  jus* 
tice  to  Ireland.  He  thought  that  thej 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue  an  im* 
post  by  the  support  of  Gentlemen  who  were 
themselves  exempted  from  its  operation. 
He  confessed  that  he  thought  the  present 
time  afforded  an  admirable  opportunity  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  principle  of  iaza« 
tion  broached  the  other  night  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Gam« 
bridge.  When  the  House  was  discussing 
the  question  of  the  income-tax  with  its  in- 
equality and  injustice,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman broached  the  theory  that  all  taxa- 
tion of  any  kind  was  unjust,  and  that  the 
manner  of  remedying  one  injustice  was  to 
balance  it  by  another,  so  that,  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  if 
they  had  an  immense  injustice  pressing  on 
the  people  of  England,  the  best  way  of  re- 
medying that  injustice  would  be  to  impose 
a  similar  one  on  the  people  of  Ireland.  Ac- 
cording to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
system  of  taxation  being  altogether  one  of 
injustice,  which  was  relieved  by  further 
acts  of  injustice,  it  was  clear  that  thd 
greater  the  extent  of  injustice  the  more 
perfect  the  system  became,  and  the  taxa- 
tion would  be  most  equally  balanced  when 
injustice  was  most  fully  extended.  The  pre- 
sent occasion  was  most  admirably  adapted 
for  carrying  that  principle  into  effect,  and 
the  example  would  have  a  much  more  slk- 
lutary  effect  than  the  precept.  He  did 
own  that  there  were  some  grounds  on 
which  he  regretted  extremely  the  vote  he 
was  about  to  &;ive.  He  knew  well  the 
difficulties  which  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land imposed  not  only  on  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  but  also  on  that  particular  part 
of  the  Government  which  might  be  said  to 
be  resident  in  Ireland.  He  knew  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  the  present  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
his  painful  position.  He  knew  that  hie 
Government  was  as  moderate  and  con- 
ciliatory as  it  was  firm,  and  it  was  gaining 
popularity  as  much  by  its  wisdom  as  its 
conciliation.  He  knew  the  advantage  taken 
of  every  vote  given  in  Parliamenti  add 
every  speech  made  in  Parliament  by  cer- 
tain disaffected  parties^  who  endeavoured 
to  arouse  the  hostility  of  the  Irish  peoplo, 
by  telling  them  that  the  Government  of 
England  showed  a  determination  to  op- 
press and  injure  them.  He  knew  that  if 
they  succeeded  in  extending  this  tax  to 
Ireland,  it  would  very  much  increase  th« 
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difficulties  of  the  Irish  Goverament.  The 
difficulty  which  presented  itself  to  him 
was,  that  the  system  of  tranquillity  pre- 
served in  Ireland  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
dependent  on  an  individual,  and  that  it 
was  80  far  superficial  as  to  give  merely 
present  tranquillity  instead  of  a  permanent 
peace.  It  was  on  the  administration  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  day  that  this  advantage 
depended,  and  not  on  such  a  system  of 
permanent  legislation  as  would  ensure  the 
uninterrupted  maintenance  of  tranquillity. 
But  he  must  also  say,  that  in  giving  this 
vote  he  gave  it  not  upon  the  principle  of 
the  income-tax,  hut  upon  a  point  which  he 
considered  to  he  purely  one  of  detail.  In 
doing  so  he  did  not  think  he  was  taking  a 
part  of  which  the  Government  had  the 
right  to  take  the  view  which  the  nohle 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
propounded  the  other  night.  In  that  clear 
and  manly  speech  which  the  nohle  Lord 
had  made  on  Monday  night,  in  which  he 
carried  with  him  the  feelings  and  sympa- 
thies of  the  House,  he  did  put  a  construc- 
tion upon  the  votes  of  the  minority  which 
he,  as  one  of  that  minority,  did  not  feel 
had  heen  rightly  applied.  If  their  vote 
had  heen  on  the  principle  of  the  tax,  upon 
the  question  of  allowing  the  Government 
to  impose  that  tax;  and  if,  when  it  was 
felt  that  the  finances  of  the  country  re- 
quired that  aid;  if  they  had,  under  such 
circumstances,  voted  against  the  Govern- 
ment, then,  he  admitted,  that  would  have 
been  a  hostile  vote,  amounting  to  a  declara- 
tion of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  noble  Lord  would  have  been 
right  in  the  view  he  took.  But  on  a  ques- 
tion of  detail  as  to  whether  the  great  in- 
equality of  the  tax  could  be  remedied,  and 
on  the  consideration  of  whether  the  tax 
should  be  continued  for  one  or  for  three 
years,  he  felt  that,  it  being  entirely  a  ques- 
tion of  detail,  it  was  one  upon  which  he 
might  vote,  as  any  other  Member  would 
vote  on  a  question  before  the  House,  with- 
out its  being  imputed  to  him  that  he  and 
his  friends  were  hostile  to  the  Government, 
which  he  and  others  were  far  from  feeling. 
So  far  from  any  such  feeling  influencing 
his  vote  on  that  occasion,  he  agreed  with 
what  had  been  said  by  an  hon.  Gentleman 
in  that  discussion — that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived which  required  on  the  part  of  every 
man  the  exercise  of  great  forbearance,  for 
if  they  looked  at  home  they  found  our 
finances  deranged  with  a  deficient  Exche- 
quer and  an  increasing  expenditure,  our 
commerce  depressed,  the  cost  of  our  arma- 


ments increased  since  1835  by  7,000,000^. 
or  8,000,000^.,  our  Army  increased  by 
60,000  men,  our  general  expenditure  and 
burdens  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
require  to  be  defrayed  by  the  imposition  of 
a  war  tax.  If  we  looked  abroad,  we  saw 
one  country,  the  nearest  to  us,  in  a  state 
of  disturbance;  those  disturbances  were 
gradually  spreading,  and  the  prospect  was 
darkening  rather  than  brightening.  He 
did  not  agree  with  the  hon.  Baronet,  who 
seemed  to  think  that  the  late  events  might 
prove  dangerous  to  this  country,  because 
for  his  own  part  he  believed  that  for  many 
years  there  had  never  been  a  period  when 
our  relations  with  France  were  so  little 
likely  to  be  disturbed.  He  believed  that, 
so  far  from  danger  being  apprehended  from 
the  spread  of  French  principles,  we  were 
in  this  country  more  safe  from  them.  He 
believed  that  we  had  two  safeguards — first, 
in  the  feelings  of  the  masses  themselves, 
who  had  more  freedom,  with  a  better  Go- 
vernment, than  was  to  be  found  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe — the  expression 
of  opinion  was  more  free.  Another  safe- 
guard was,  that  in  France  there  were  the 
perpetual  divisions  of  property,  always 
creating  a  popular  democracy,  which  was 
deprived  of  that  high  conservative  char- 
acter which  distinguished  the  system  of 
England.  Still,  he  admitted,  that  we  had 
great  difficulties  to  meet.  He  admitted 
they  ought  to  do  their  utmost  to  make  the 
Government  as  strong  as  possible;  but  the 
time  had  come  when  the  Government 
should  well  consider  the  relation  between 
the  governing  and  the  governed  body.  The 
people  should  be  led  to  the  conviction  that 
in  respect  to  everything  relating  to  the  im- 
post of  additional  burdens,  every  measure 
was  brought  forward  in  a  well-considered 
spirit,  and  would  not  lightly  be  withdrawn. 
He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  West- 
bury,  that  not  only  were  the  people  at  one 
time  ready  to  submit  to  the  income-tax  for 
three  years,  but  he  believed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Parliament,  this  Session, 
there  were  few  Gentlemen  who  did  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  increased  to  5  per  cent. 
There  were  few  who  were  not  prepared  for 
that  increase. 

Colonel  MURE  said :  The  opinion  which 
I  have  long  entertained,  and  which  has 
frequently  been  advocated  by  very  eminent 
authorities  in  this  House,  is,  that  the  only 
efi^ectual  basis  of  real  or  permanent  ame- 
lioration in  the  condition  of  Ireland,  must 
be  to  place  that  country,  in  all  practical 
and  essential  respects,  both  as  to  constitu- 
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tional  privileges  and  constitational  liabili- 
ties on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
portions  of  the  kingdom  to  which  it  is 
united.  In  respect  to  constitutional  privi- 
leges, I  am  not  aware  that  there  now  re- 
mains any  substantial  ground  of  complaint 
to  the  people  of  Ireland;  or,  if  there  be, 
I  shall  always,  in  my  humble  capacity,  be 
most  ready  to  contribute  to  its  removal. 
But  in  regard  to  financial  liabilities,  I  feel 
sure  that  there  exists  in  the  exemptions 
adverted  to  in  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Marylebone,  a  very  serious 
cause  of  complaint  to  the  people  .of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  one,  moreover, 
at  least  as  detrimental  to  the  real  interests 
of  Ireland  herself  as  of  the  rest  of  the 
empire.  I  believe  that  all  such  exemp- 
tions, accorded  to  one  portion  of  a  nation, 
from  the  ordinary  burdens  to  which  the 
remainder  of  the  nation  is  subjected,  are 
as  injurious  to  those  who  appear  to  bo  fa- 
voured, as  to  those  on  whom  the  additional 
charge  of  taxation  is  thrown.  On  the  one 
hand,  a  sense  of  the  injustice  committed 
tends  to  create  a  feeling  of  sourness  and 
ill-will  incompatible  with  that  national 
unity  which  must  always  be  indispensable 
to  national  prosperity;  on  the  other,  the 
boon  itself,  however  specious  in  appear- 
ance, produces  in  the  long  run  little  other 
effect  than  that  of  fostering  and  encou- 
raging the  spirit  of  indolence  and  improvi- 
dence, which  has  long  proved  a  main  ob- 
stacle to  the  welfare  and  improvement  of 
Ireland.  Had  Ireland,  from  the  first  pe- 
riod of  her  union  with  Great  Britain,  been 
taxed  as  England  and  Scotland  are  taxed. 
Irishmen  would  have  exerted  themselves 
with  the  same  industry  and  enterprise  as 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  to  provide  the 
means  of  payment.  And  had  she,  under 
such  circumstances,  been  visited  by  any 
great  calamity,  such  as  that  which  recently 
afflicted  her — and  had  a  proposal  been 
made  by  the  Government  to  relieve  her  for 
a  time  of  a  portion  of  those  burdens  which 
pressed  most  severely  on  her  population, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  such  a 
proposal  would  have  been  both  readily  and 
graciously  responded  to  by  Parliament. 
But  the  reverse  has  lately  been  the  case. 
The  additional  prominence  which  has  been 
given,  through  the  medium  of  that  very 
calamity,  to  this  most  unpopular  privilege, 
has  had  the  effect  of  holding  it  up  to  the 
public  view  in  a  still  more  odious  light 
than  that  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
contemplated;  and  although  it  did  not  dry 
up  the  sources  of  public  charity,  has  most 


effectually  chilled  the  hand  by  which  it 
was  bestowed.  And  I  can  speak  from  mj 
own  experience,  as  can  probably  other 
Menfbers  who  have  had  opportunity  of 
sounding  the  feelings  of  a  numerous  con- 
stituency on  this  subject,  that  this  griev- 
ance has  proved — and  unless  a  remedy  be 
provided  will  continue  to  prove — an  insu- 
perable bar,  not  only  to  the  spread  of  all 
genuine  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
British  public  with  the  distresses  of  Ireland, 
but  to  all  cordial  co-operation  in  the  means 
for  their  alleviating  or  removing  them. 
But  it  has  been  said,  that  the  resourcoB  of 
Ireland  are  completely  dried  up  by  the 
late  agricultural  crisis — ^that  the  proprie- 
tors of  that  country  have  not  the  means  of 
paying  the  tax,  even  if  imposed — and  that 
it  would  therefore  be  as  impolitic  as  unge- 
nerous to  select  this  particular  juncture  for 
its  imposition.  There  are,  however,  se- 
veral considerations  which  indispose  me  to 
admit  this  plea  of  inability  to  pay  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  late  potato  famine.  I  would 
beg  to  remind  the  House,  that  that  calamity 
was  not  confined  to  Ireland,  but  spread 
also  over  a  great  part  of  the  Highlands  and 
northern  districts  of  Scotland.  I,  at  least, 
as  a  Scotch  Member  of  this  House,  cannot 
forget  that  the  population  of  those  districts 
were  subjected  to  quite  as  severe  a  share 
of  the  common  affliction  as  any  part  of 
Ireland.  I  cannot  forget  that  numbers  of 
public  spirited  proprietors  in  those  districts 
were  reduced  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  or  even 
to  actual  ruin,  by  their  patriotic  efforts  to 
administer  to  the  necessities  of  their  suffer- 
ing fellow-citizens.  I  cannot  forget,  that 
while  no  portion  of  the  subsidies  so  lav- 
ishly voted  by  this  House  for  the  relief  of 
the  famine  found  its  way  to  Scotland,  no 
Motion  was  ever  made  for  a  remission  of 
the  income-tax  to  the  suffering  proprietors 
of  that  country.  In  the  midst  of  their 
distress,  they  were  taxed  to  the  full 
amount  of  their  unpaid  rentals  for  their 
share  in  the  relief  which  was  sent  to  their 
untaxed  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel.  Their  assessment  was  not 
only  levied,  but  paid;  and  if  they  were 
able  to  pay  during  the  very  acme  and 
climax  of  their  misfortune,  how  can  the 
excuse  of  inability  be  admitted  in  favour 
of  Ireland,  now  that  the  pressure  of  the 
distress  has  subsided  ?  But  besides,  there 
seems  to  be  some  misapprehension  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  term  Irish  property. 
People  seem  to  think  that  Irish  property 
consists  merely  of  a  certain  number  of 
distressed  landed  estates,  ill-managed  and 
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mortgaged  to  the  last  shilling.  It  seems 
to  he  forgotten,  that  Ireland  contains  not 
only  various  rich  and  thriving  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  towns,  hut  a  splendid 
capital,  fiill  of  wealthy  fundholders,  hank- 
ers, merchants,  and  puhlic  functionaries, 
drawing  large  salaries  out  of  the  puhlic 
treasury  of  the  empire.  What  possible 
reason  can  he  assigned  why  these  persons 
should  not  he  subjected  to  the  same  charges 
as  the  same  classes  in  this  country  ?  Al- 
though, therefore,  I  should  upon  the  whole 
have  preferred  that  the  Motion  of  the  hou. 
Member  for  Marylehone  should  have  been 
so  worded  as  to  take  effect  after  the  lapse 
of  another  year's  interval,  yet,  in  a  divi- 
sion upon  the  present  question,  were  I  to 
Tote  for  exempting  either  the  landed  pro- 
prietors of  Ireland,  or  the  wealthy  citizens 
of  Dublin  and  Belfast,  from  those  obliga- 
tions which  have  been  so  rigorously  en- 
forced in  the  case  of  my  own  immediate 
fellow-citizens,  under  such  painful  circum- 
stances, I  should  consider  myself  guilty  of 
an  act  of  treachery,  both  towards  those 
fellow-citizens,  and  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  sound  financial  policy. 

Mb.  E.  B.  ROCHE  had  heard,  with 
considerable  regret,  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cockermouth,  who  complained 
of  a  certain  number  of  Irish  Members 
who  had  voted  for  imposing  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  England  this  unjust,  unfair,  and 
iniquitous  tax.  It  was  not  for  him  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  Members,  because  he  had  differed 
from  them,  and  voted  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
her  for  Cockermouth.  But,  if  it  was  un- 
just and  unfair  in  those  Gentlemen  to  im- 
pose this  tax  upon  the  people  of  England, 
let  him  ask  his  hon.  Friend  if  it  would  not 
he  much  more  unjust  and  unfair  in  him 
now  to  turn  round  and  vote  for  imposing 
upon  the  people  of  Ireland  that  tax  which 
he  admitted  to  he  unjust  when  imposed  on 
the  people  of  England  ?  His  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Cockermouth,  as  well  as 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Essex, 
had  heen  very  smart  in  commenting  upon 
the  conduct  of  certain  parties  in  Ireland; 
hut  let  him  tell  them  that,  no  matter  how 
eloquently  Mr.  Mitchell  might  write,  and 
Mr.  Dillon  might  speak,  they  might  depend 
upon  it  that  such  acts  as  they  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Marylehone  were  about 
to  perform  that  night  would  cause  more  dis^ 
affection  and  lasting  discontent  than  all  the 
•  writings  or  the  speeches  of  Young  Ireland. 
If  this  tax  waa  unjust  towards  England, 
it  was  doubly  unjust  towards  Ireland.    By 


the  articles  of  Union  it  was  laid  down 
that  Ireland  should  be  taxed  only  in  fair 
proportion  to  England;  whereas  now,  in 
point  of  fact,  Ireland  paid  more  than  its 
fair  proportion  of  taxation.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Marylehone,  in  pointing  out 
the  parties  who  ought  to  he  called  upon  to 
pay  this  tax  in  Ireland,  had  spoken  of  cot- 
ter agents.  Now,  with  all  his  knowledge  - 
of  Ireland,  he  confessed  he  had  never 
heard  this  term  before;  but  he  supposed 
the  hon.  Member  meant  process  servers. 
But  could  the  hon.  Member  suppose  that 
these  men  were  paid  1501,  a  year?  Why, . 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  20^.  a  year^ 
was  the  highest  aalary  any  of  them  re- 
ceived. Then  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Essex  had  talked  of  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick  and  the  Treaty  of  Union  as  if 
they  meant  the  same  thing.  That  was  a 
specimen  of  English  knowledge  and  Eng- 
lish legislation  with  regard  to  Ireland.  He 
wished  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Irish  Government,  because  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
in  his  speech  the  other  night,  misrepre- 
sented— he  was  sure  unintentionally — what 
he  had  said  previously.  The  noble  Lord 
had  said  that  he  (Mr.  Roche)  accused  the 
Irish  Government  of  gagging  the  press. 
He  never  said  anything  of  the  kind,  for 
he  too  well  knew  the  fact  was  quite  the 
contrary.  Ho  admitted  that  he  spoke  un- 
der feelings  of  strong  excitement;  hat 
what  he  meant  to  say  was,  that  he  under* 
stood  from  the  public  prints  that  the  Irish 
Government  was  about  to  take  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  public  opinion,  and 
he  wished  to  express  his  disapprobation  of 
that  course  as  both  unwise  and  imprudent. 
He  was  happy  to  say,  that  up  to  this  time 
he  never  had  any  reason  to  find  fault  with 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Clarendon  in  Ireland. 
He  had  occasion  once  before  to  speak  in 
terms  of  praise  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  he 
would  still  do  so;  hut  at  the  same  time  he 
must  deplore  what  he  thought  was  a 
change  of  policy  in  the  Irish  Government 
— a  disposition  to  resort  to  and  depend 
upon  physical  force,  and  not  upon  public 
opinion — for  his  deliberate  opinion  was, 
that  the  Government  which  did  that  would 
not  he  based  upon  a  safe  or  sure  founda- 
tion. But  while  he  deplored  this  on  the 
one  hand,  he  equally  deplored  the  strong 
and  exciting  language  which  had  been 
used  in  Ireland  on  the  other.  The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
maintained  that  no  country  could  he  in  a 
flourishing  condition  which  did  not  contain 
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frM  bstitutions.  Now,  woul^  any  man 
saj  that  Ireland  enjoyed  the  same  extent 
of  ^6  institutions  that  England  did? 
Look  at  their  corporation  reform — what  a 
iiii8el*ahle  instalment  it  was !  Look  at  the 
oottnty  of  Cork,  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent,  with  a  population  of  800,000, 
and  only  3,000  voters.  When,  therefore, 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Essex 
called  upon  them  to  shut  up  Conciliation 
Hall,  he  would  say,  for  one,  that  he  was 
ready  to  join  with  the  hon.  Baronet  in 
pacifyinjg^  the  country,  and  in  turning  at- 
.tention  to  the  development  of  the  indus- 
%ial  resources  of  Ireland;  but  then  it  must 
be  upon  one  condition — ^they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  grant  to  the  people  of  Ireland  a 
ndl  and  free  representation — they  must 
concede  to  them  a  direct  control  over  their 
own  funds,  and  their  own  taxation— or,  in 
other  words,  to  use  the  words  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cockermouth  — -  "  English 
Members  must  be  prepared  to  do  to  Ire- 
land as  they  would  wish  others  to  do  to 
them." 

Ma.  BANEES  admitted,  that  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  spoken  was  in  a 
different  position  from  that  of  most  of  the 
other  Irish  Members;  and  if  all  the  others 
had  acted  as  he  had  done,  there  would 
hare  been  a  greater  difficulty  on  his  mind 
as  to  the  course  which  he  ought  to  pursue. 
He  might  then  have  been  prepared  to  say, 
with  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that,  taking  into  account  the 
present  circumstances  of  Ireland,  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  impose  this  tax  for  the 

S resent  year.  But  as  the  majority  in  the 
ivision  of  the  other  evening  was  largely 
composed  of  Irish  Members,  and,  as  the 
tax  was  now  likely  to  be  permanent,  or  at 
least  certainly  for  the  next  three  years, 
they  were  compelled  now  to  decide  the 
question,  one  way  or  the  other,  shall  this 
tax,  or  shall  it  not,  be  chargeable  over  the 
whole  British  empire  ?  It  might  have  been 
reasonably  supposed,  from  what  was  stated 
by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  finding  of  a  substitute  for  the 
annual  vote  on  the  sugar  duties,  that  the 
proposal  to  vote  the  income-tax  for  one 
year  might  have  been  accepted.  The  noble 
Lord,  upon  being  asked  ^what  annual  tax 
he  proposed  to  substitute  in  lieu  of  the 
sugar  duties,  said — 
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**  I  do  not  propose  to  vary  in  any  respect  the 
oonititiitional  practice  of  having  a  large  and  oon- 
sidfrable  amount  of  yearly  ineome  subject  to  an 


annual  vote,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  propose  some 
other  source  of  revenue,  which  I  shall  state  before 
the  resolutions  are  formed  into  a  Bill." 

Looking  at  that  declaration,  he  thought  he 
had  a  right  to  entertain  a  feeling  of  sur- 
prise, and  right  to  express  it,  at  hearing 
the  other  night  the  noble  Lord  declare  that 
he  would  stake  his  continuance  in  office 
(involving,  perhaps,  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try) if  he  did  not  carry  the  income-tax,  not 
as  an  income-tax,  but  as  one  for  three 
years,  nay,  probably  as  a  permanent  tax. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  equally  implicated 
with  the  noble  Lord.  When  speaking  ot 
the  sugar  duties,  he  said — 

**  I  take  the  opportunity  of  answering  a  ques* 
tion  put  to  me  early  in  the  Session,  as  to  whether 
I  intend  to  propose  an  annual  tax  in  lieu  of  the 
sugar  duties.  Hon.  Gentlemen  will  recollect  that 
we  have  now  a  duty  which  must  be  renewed  next 
year,  namely,  the  income-tax,  and  therefore  tiiat 
will  confer  the  full  advantage  of  an  annual  duty, 
and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  propose  to  substi- 
tute, at  present,  any  annual  tax  in  lieu  of  the 
sugar  duties." 

And  why  did  the  hon.  Gentleman  adopt 
that  course  ?  For  this  reason,  that  the 
income-tax  would  require  to  be  renewed  in 
a  year,  thus  giving  all  the  advantage  which 
was  understood  to  arise  from  voting  an  an<- 
nual  tax.  Well,  that  period  has  come 
round,  and  a  proposal  has  been  made  to 
vote  the  tax  for  a  year;  but  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  declare,  that  if  the  proposal  b6 
carried,  they  will  resign  their  offices.  That 
was  the  position  in  which  matters  stood --^ 
a  position  inconvenient  to  the  country, 
inconvenient  to  the  House,  and,  above  aU, 
inconvenient  to  the  hon.  Members  for  Ire- 
land, as  giving^rise  to  the  present  ques- 
tion. He  could  assure  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  represented  the  large  constitu- 
ency of  the  county  of  Cork,  that  he  and 
those  who  coincided  with  him  in  opinion, 
were  as  much  the  friends  of  Ireland  as  he 
himself  was,  and  regretted  as  much  as  he 
could  the  necessity  which  existed  for  rais- 
ing the  question.  It  was  no  fault  of  theirs. 
The  permanency  of  the  income-tax  waa 
freely  spoken  of.  In  fact,  it  followed  as  a 
necessary  consequence  from  the  declara- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Tamworth.  What  did  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman  say  ?  Something  to 
this  effect — '*  Until  my  system  of  taxa- 
tion succeed,  which  is  tho  free-trade  system. 
— it  may  succeed  sooner  or  later — but  un- 
til it  does  succeed,  we  must  go  on  with  thia 
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•ritem  of  taxation,  and  you  must  bide  jour 
time  for  deliverance  from  it/'  For  his 
part,  lie  was  not  willing  to  bide  his  time, 
tor  he  had  not  confidence  in  the  free-trade 
Bjitem.  The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
did  not  seem  to  be  full  of  confidence  him- 
self; for,  instead  of  biding  his  time  in  pa- 
tience and  in  hope,  he  moved  that  the  tax 
should  only  be  renewed  for  a  year,  and  he 
was  happy  to  vote  with  him.  He  could  as- 
fure  the  House  that  that  vote  was  mainly 

flren  with  reference  to  Ireland,  for  he 
new  that  the  present  question  must  inevi- 
tably arise  from  the  proposal  which  Min- 
isters had  made  in  reference  to  the  renewal 
of  the  tax.  The  question  had  been  forced 
lipon  the  House  by  the  Government,  and 
the  conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived 
was  to  vote  for  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Baronet.  He  felt  that  the  tax  was  of 
such  a  kind  that  it  could  not  with  justice 
be  placed  upon  England  and  Scotland 
while  Ireland  was  exempted. 

CoiiOKEL  DUNNE,  in  reference  to  what 
had  been  said  about  the  inconsistency  of 
the  Irish  Members  voting  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  income-tax  as  regarded  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  while  they  opposed  its 
extension  to  Ireland,  begged  to  say  that 
he  did  not  regard  himself  as  an  Irish  Mem- 
ber merely,  but  as  a  Member  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament.  He  did  not  consider  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  English  Members^  but  to 
decide  for  himself.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  then  proceeded  to  adduce  instances 
to  show  that  English  Members  did  not,  on 
all  occasions,  consult  the  wishes  of  Irish 
Members,  when  called  upon  to  deal  with 
Irish  questions.  He  dwelt  particularly  upon 
the  hostile  spirit  displayed  in  connexion 
with  the  passing  of  the  poor-law,  and  the 
recent  resistance  to  the  proposal  which  was 
made  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  that  law.  It  was  impossible 
that  Ireland  could  support  now,  or  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  the  burden  of  the  in- 
eome*tax.  But  there  were  other  reasons 
besides  inability  which  gave  Ireland  a  good 
claim  to  exemption.  The  corn  law  was 
repealed  mainly  with  the  view  of  conferring 
a  Denefit  upon  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  England.  He  did  not  pass  any  opinion 
as  to  whether  that  hope  was  likely  to  be 
realised;  but  he  knew  that  that  repeal  had 
caused  a  balance  of  loss  of  three  millions 
to  Ireland,  and  that,  he  thought,  ought  to 
be  taken  as  an  equivalent  for  the  income- 
tax.  Mr.  0*Connell  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  Irish  Members  assist^  in  brbgmg 


about  free  trade  in  com,  not  because  the 
change  was  likely  to  benefit  Ireland,  but 
because  it  was  understood  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  England.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  adduced  a  number  of  figures  to 
show  that  Ireland  derived  comparatively 
little  benefit  i^om  the  great  items  of  ex- 
penditure incurred  in  maintaining  the  colo* 
nies,  paying  for  the  wars  undertaken  to 
protect  and  promote  English  commerce, 
&c.,  and  concluded  by  remarking  that  he 
denied  the  right  of  English  Members  to  get 
up  in  their  places  and  say  that  Irish  Mem<« 
bers  had  inflicted  an  injury  upon  their 
country  because  they  had  voted  honestly. 

Mil.  NEWDEGATE,  who  spoke  amidst 
interruption,  was  understood  to  say  that 
trade  was  prosperous  in  1845,  but  it  was 
the  reverse  in  1848.  On  all  occasions 
where  the  interests  of  Ireland  were  in- 
volved, he  had  voted  with  the  sincere  de- 
sire of  promoting  those  interests.  With 
this  view  he  had  opposed  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  law,  believing  that  Ireland  derived 
benefit  from  its  existence;  and  he  was  not 
prepared  to  continue  to  press  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  advances  which  had  been  made 
if  an  easier  adjustment  could  be  effected. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  when  speaking  of  the 
cruelty  which  would  be  inflicted  upon  Ire- 
land by  the  extension  of  the  income-tax, 
ought  to  have  recollected  that  he  was  de« 
manding  payment  of  the  advances  which 
had  been  made  to  aid  that  country  in  the 
hour  of  her  distress.  His  own  opinion  was 
that,  if  the  income-tax  was  taken  in  lieu  of 
the  payment  of  the  advances,  great  relief 
would  be  the  consequence,  because  the  bur- 
den would  not  fall  exclusively  upon  land, 
but  would  extend  over  all  other  interests. 
The  necessities  of  Ireland  had  thrown  her 
upon  the  resources  of  the  empire ;  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  for  her  benefit  to  sub- 
mit to  a  tax  which  would  fall  upon  the 
classes  best  able  to  pay,  than  to  exact 
money  from  the  weakest,  the  poorest,  the 
most  distressed,  and,  he  must  say,  the 
most  miserable  classes  in  Ireland.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Col.  Dunne)  had 
spoken  of  free  trade  having  been  adopted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  inte- 
rests of  England;  but  what  had  been  the 
result  ?  He  stood  there  as  the  represen- 
tative of  an  interest  which  had  suffered 
from  the  operation  of  free  trade;  and  he 
begged  to  tell  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber that  if  the  Irish  people  had  been  undef 
the  necessity  of  living  on  charity,  the  po- 
pulation of  Coventry  had  been  equally  de- 
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pendent  on  charity  for  the  means  of  pre- 
serving life.  He  had  voted  for  the  impo- 
sition of  the  income-tax  for  three  years  on 
the  people  of  that  town ;  and  such  heing 
the  case,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  vote  for 
the  extension  of  the  same  tax  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  next  rose  to  address 
the  House,  hut  was  for  some  time  unahle 
to  proceed  from  the  impatience  of  hon. 
Memhers  who  were  anxious  to  go  to  a  di- 
vision. In  1845,  the  hon.  Mcmher  said, 
he  voted  against  the  proposition  to  impose 
an  income-tax  upon  Ireland,  hut  in  1848 
he  was  prepared  to  vote  for  it,  and  he 
would  state  to  the  House  why.  They 
were  placed  in  a  very  different  position 
now  than  what  they  were  in  in  1845.  At 
that  period  it  was  determined  that  it  should 
only  he  a  temporary  tax ;  hut  now  they 
heard  from  the  chiefs  of  all  parties  that  it 
was  to  he  a  permanent  tax.  Now,  he  could 
not  go  hefore  his  constituents  as  an  honest 
representative  and  say  to  them  that  he 
thought  it  was  just  that  they  should  he 
taxed  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
landed  property  of  Ireland.  The  gallant 
Colonel  (Colonel  ConoUy)  said  in  1845 — 

"  He  would  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  ap- 
proved the  continuance  of  the  income-tax — not 
for  Ireland,  but  for  England.  The  income-tax 
had  the  effect  of  greatly  improving  public  credit, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  not  only  had  the 
nation  been  relieved  from  the  payment  of  a  large 
amount  of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  but  the 
general  rate  of  interest  had  been  greatly  reduced. 
He  felt  himself  particularly  called  on  to  state  that 
great  benefit  had  been  conferred  on  the  country 
whence  he  came  by  that  tax,  for  the  effect  had 
been  greatly  to  relieve  the  distressed  landed  in- 
terest. Numbers  of  landed  proprietors  in  Ireland 
had  been  enabled  to  relieve  their  estates." 

No  douht  of  it.  Why  should  a  man  who 
had  1,000Z.  a  year  in  England  pay  the  tax, 
and  a  man  who  had  the  same  income  in 
Ireland  be  exempted?  Why  should  a  poor 
widow  having  150^  in  England  be  liable, 
and  a  man  having  10,0002.  in  Ireland  not 
be  taxed  at  all?  The  tradesman  who  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  paying  his  way, 
the  professional  man  who  could  not  dis- 
pose of  a  life-interest  in  his  income,  had 
in  England  to  pay  the  tax  which  did  not 
touch  the  landed  proprietor  in  Ireland. 
They  must  endeavour  to  fasten  it  on  Ire- 
land, that  the  Irish  Members  might  make 
common  cause  with  them  against  its  per- 
manent imposition.  The  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Waterford  (Sir  H.  W. 
Barron),  voted  with  the  majority  for 
fastening  the  blister  upon  them  ;  he 
would  apply  it  to  the  hon.  Baronet, 
who,  he  hoped,  would  smart  under  the 


application.  It  was  unjust  to  subject  the 
industrious  people  of  this  country  to  a 
tax  of  which  it  could  be  said  that  it  had 
"greatly  relieved  the  landed  interest  of 
Ireland."  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, in  1845,  said,  also — 

"  He  remembered  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man stated  that  it  was  a  tax  only  to  be  Imposed 
in  time  of  war  or  great  necessity;  and,  if  im- 
posed, it  would  be  unjust  if  not  imposed  on  Ire- 
land as  well  as  England.  He  had  never  been  able 
to  discover  any  reason  why  an  Irish  gentleman  of 
5,000Z.  a  year  should  not  pay  this  tax  as  well  as 
an  English  gentleman  with  5,0002.  a  year." 

And  then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  went 
on — 

''  The  rich  Irish  were  exempt  from  the  assessed 
taxes.  If  there  be  any  one  country  in  the  world 
in  which  it  is  desirable  that  taxes  imposed  should 
rest  exclusively  on  the  rich,  and  not  on  the  poor, 
it  was  in  Ireland.*' 

As  the  tax  was  to  be  permanent,  and 
there  was  no  chance  of  getting  rid  of  it 
without  the  aid  of  the  Irish  Members,  he 
felt  bound,  in  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his 
constituents  and  the  country,  to  give  his 
vote  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Marylebone.  The  people 
of  England  would  be  most  indignant  at  the 
conduct  of  hon.  Members  if  they  imposed 
a  tax  on  industrious  people  here  while 
they  exempted  idle  people  in  Ireland. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  might  talk  of  poor-rates 
in  Ireland  amounting  to  2$,  or  2$,  6<l. 
in  the  pound.  Were  they  aware  that  in 
England  there  were  parishes  where  the 
rates  were  10«.  in  the  pound?  He  had 
a  letter  from  a  gentleman  residing  at 
Honiton,  in  Devonshire,  which  stated  that 
he  paid  68Z.  of  direct  taxes,  and  his  rates 
were  6*.  in  the  pound.  He  sincerely 
hoped  the  Motion  would  be  carried,  not- 
withstanding the  feeling  evinced  by  hon. 
Members  from  the  sister  kingdom. 

CoLONEi.  CONOLLY  observed,  that  al* 
lusion  had  been  made  to  a  speech  of  his 
in  1845.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
chosen  to  stop  where  he  pleased,  in  the 
middle  of  the  speech,  so  that  the  meaning 
was  perverted. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  must  say  a  few  words.  What  he 
had  said  was  not  precisely  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  imputed  to  him.  The  hon.* 
Gentleman  had  given  the  House  a  lecture 
on  the  organ  of  justice.  He  had  to  make 
the  same  remark  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury  had  stopped  where  he  chose  and 
where  it  suited  his  purpose,  omitting  a 
portion  of  what  had  been  said,  and  so 
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conreying  an  impression  opposite  to  that 
which  he  intended  to  convey.  He  was 
arguing  against  the  position  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  then  Memher  for  Newark, 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tamworth,  that  the  tax  was  one 
pressing  exclusively  on  the  rich,  and  not 
on  the  poor;  and  his  statement  was,  that 
it  seemed  inconsistent  with  that  position  to 
impose  the  tax  upon  England  and  exempt 
Irdand,  because,  if  there  was  a  country 
where  taxes  should  rest  entirely  on  the 
rioh»  it  was  Ireland.  He  urged  that  the 
conduct  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  ex- 
empting Ireland  was  not  very  consistent. 
That  such  was  a  correct  representation  of 
the  circumstances  would  appear  from  the 
fact  that,  when  the  Motion  was  proposed 
for  imposing  the  tax  on  Ireland,  he  voted 
against  it. 

Mr.  MONSELL  wished  to  say  a  very 
few  words,  in  the  hope  of  showing  that 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  non-imposi- 
tion of  this  tax  upon  Ireland  at  this  mo- 
ment were  not  unjust.  When  the '  tax 
was  imposed  upon  England  in  1842  and 
1845,  certain  boons  were  simultaneously 
conferred  upon  her  productive  industry,  as 
was  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  who 
introduced  the  tax;  and  the  proofs  that 
were  given  at  the  time  that  those  boons 
were  far  more  to  the  advantage  of  England 
than  of  Ireland,  and  that  therefore  the 
income-tax  could  not  then  be  fairly  placed 
upon  Ireland,  were  stronger  now  than  they 
were  then.  The  hon.  Gentleman  illus- 
trated this  by  a  reference  to  the  compara- 
tive duties  on  auctions,  glass,  and  cottons; 
and,  in  reference  to  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  observed,  that  England,  being  an 
importing  country,  necessarily  derived 
greater  benefits  from  their  repeal  than 
Ireland  could,  which  was  an  exporting 
country.  Ireland,  too,  in  comparison  with 
England,  derived  but  very  little  advantage 
from  the  expenditure,  in  wages  and  so 
forth,  under  the  naval  and  ordnance  esta- 
blishments. But  there  was  one  point 
which,  he  thought,  had  not  been  referred 
to,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  viz., 
the  probable  amount  that  an  income-tax 
would  produce  in  Ireland — for  he  felt  that 
if  the  House  were  to  deal  unjustly  with 
Ireland  in  this  matter,  it  would  be  doing 
very  great  injury  to  the  interests  of  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Taking 
into  account  the  great  number  of  incomes 
in  Ireland  below  150L,  and  considering, 
into  the  bargain,  the  severe  distress  that 
weighed  upon  that  country,  it  could  not  be 


calculated  that  the  gross  amount  of  the 
produce  of  an  income-tax  in  Ireland  would 
exceed  350,0002.  a  year;  a  very  great  por- 
tion of  which,  too,  would  be  spent  in  the 
collection  of  the  impost.  In  conclusion, 
he  would  only  observe  that  he  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  it  was  for  (he  interest  of  Eng- 
land to  raise  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  in  not  pressing  upon  her  a 
tax  of  this  description.  He  should,  there- 
fore, vote  in  opposition  to  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Baronet. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  whereas  it  had 
been  the  object  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down  to  show  that  Ireland 
had  derived  no  benefit  from  the  remission 
of  the  duties  to  which  he  had  referred,  yet 
what  he  had  said  went  to  show  that  she 
had  had  her  proportionate  advantage  from 
such  remission.  Ireland,  too,  had  made 
no  more  sacrifices  than  had  the  people  of 
Scotland  ;  it  would  be  injustice  of  the 
worst  description  if  one  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  empire  were  to  be  saddled  with 
a  tax  in  order  to  relieve  the  other  from  it. 
They  ought  to  make  the  Irish  pay  all  the 
taxes  which  they  made  England  and  Scot- 
land pay,  and  then  they  would  have  a  still 
stronger  claim,  with  equal  taxation,  for  an 
equal  share  of  the  privileges  they  asked 
for. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  rose  and  said,  that, 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had 
claimed  the  privilege  of  speaking  for  Scot* 
land,  he  claimed  the  privilege  of  saying 
a  few  words  for  Ireland.  He  had  listened 
to  all  the  speeches  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  and  he  confessed  that  he  had 
heard  no  argument  in  favour  of  the  exten- 
sion of  an  income-tax  to  Ireland,  except  that 
which  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  uni- 
formity. But  he  was  surprised  that  a 
constitutional  Member  like  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Montrose,  should 
say,  **  we  cannot  give  you  equality  of  rights, 
unless  you  will  take  at  the  same  time 
equality  of  taxation.  '*  That,  he  must  say, 
was  a  new  doctrine  in  that  House.  When 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  first  introduced  the  income-tax, 
he  said  that  he  exempted  Ireland  from  its 
provisions  because  of  her  inability  to  pay 
it.  That  was  his  opinion  in  1842;  was  it 
his  opinion  still  ?  He  wanted  to  ascertain 
whether  Ireland  had  increased  in  prosperity 
since  1842?  But  Ireland  was  not  quite 
so  exempt  from  the  payment  of  this  tax  as 
some  imagined;  for  when  the  tax  was  im- 
posed upon  England,  they  had  put  an  in- 
gredient into  the  nieasore  by  meant  of 
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wbioh  they  increased  the  stamp  duties  in 
Ireland  to  600,000^.  They  had,  there- 
fore* placed  an  income-tax  on  Ireland  to 
that  extent,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great 
amount  in  the  shape  of  rents  and  mort- 
gages that  came  from  Ireland  into  this 
country,  as  well  as  of  income-tax  that  was 

Eaid  hy  Irish  proprietors  resident  in  £ng- 
md.  But  he  wanted  to  know,  after  all, 
what  there  was  that  they  had  to  tax  in 
Ireland?  If  the  fundholders,  all  he  could 
say  was  that  that  money  was  held  in  such 
minute  quantities  that  they  could  not  get 
much  in  the  shape  of  taxation  out  of  that. 
Bat  why  not  tax  her  commerce  ?  She  had 
none.  Why  not  tax  her  manufactures? 
The  answer  was  the  same — she  had  none. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  was  a 
living  monument  of  figures;  but  he  defied 
him,  nevertheless,  to  find  any  available 
property  to  tax  in  Ireland.  Then  they 
were  told  that  the  Irish  had  a  right  to  be 
taxed;  and  so  they  were  indirectly  in  the 
same  degree  as  the  English.  The  Irish 
people  consumed  12,000,000^.  of  English 
manufactures  per  annum.  Who  set  the 
English  looms  and  mines,  and  other 
branches  of  industrial  employment,  in  mo- 
tion but  the  Irish?  Then,  again,  it  was 
said  that  the  Irish  ought  to  be  taxed,  be- 
cause they  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
British  nation;  but  they  were  only  so  by 
name.  The  theory  was  excellent,  but  the 
practice  most  inharmonious;  and,  even  up 
to  this  day,  if  the  word  "colony*'  were 
applied  to  Ireland  it  would  be  more  appli- 
cable. Indeed,  he  would  prefer  her  being 
a  colony,  than  that  she  should  be  treated 
as  she  now  was,  under  the  pretence  of  her 
being  an  integral  part  of  the  British  em- 
pire. Then,  again,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Essex  had  charged  it  upon  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers as  a  crime  that  they  were  unanimous 
on  this  question.  He  (Mr.  Reynolds)  could 
assure  the  hon.  Baronet  that  their  una- 
nimity was  almost  perfect,  and  that  the 
House  would  probably  have  more  speci- 
mens of  it  before  long.  It  was  said  in 
Ireland  that  misfortune  made  a  man  ac- 
quainted with  strange  bedfellows;  but  their 
misfortunes  also  taught  them  to  forgive 
and  to  forget,  and  to  combine  for  the  good 
of  their  own  country.  But  while  they  did 
that,  he  trusted  that  they  would  never 
combine  to  achieve  a  detriment  to  Eng- 
land, or  to  any  other  part  of  the  empire. 
Out  of  the  whole  105  Irish  Members,  there 
were  few  indeed  that  he  felt  he  could  not 
answer  for  on  this  point;  and  he  therefore 
believed  sincerely  that  the  hon.  Baronet 


had  nothing  to  fear  from  this  eombinalioii. 
But  he  had  been  asked  why  ho  voted  tiba 
other  evening  for  the  extension  of  the  tax 
to  three  years  ?  and  he  would  aniwer  that 
question  by  putting  another,  '*Why  did 
280  of  the  representatives  of  England  set 
us  the  example?*'  That  example  was  set; 
and  the  Irish  Members  followed  it,  upon 
the  principle  of  man  being  an  imitative 
animal.  Besides  that,  he  was  in  favour 
of  direct  taxation,  in  order  to  lighten  the 
indirect  burdens  which  pressed  upon  his 
poor  countrymen,  and  to  cheapen  their 
tea,  their  sugar,  their  soap,  and  other 
articles  of  prime  necessity.  In  oondusion, 
he  expressed  a  belief  that  in  giving  his 
vote  on  the  former  occasion,  and  in  gpiving 
the  one  he  was  about  to  give,  he  was  aot- 
ing  in  perfect  consistency. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  that  no  one  had  been 
more  liberal  in  his  sentiments  towards  Ire- 
land than  he  had.  In  a  court  of  law,  the 
man  who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  in 
dispute  was,  of  course,  not  heard;  and  the 
Irish  Members  in  the  recent  division  were 
the  very  last  persons  who  should  have  ven- 
tured to  vote.  He  would  not  have  approved 
of  extending  the  income-tax  to  Ireland, 
had  such  a  proposal  been  made  in  the  first 
instance ;  but,  after  the  course  taken  by 
the  Gentlemen  from  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  support  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Marylebone. 

Sir  a.  BROOKE  rose  only  to  rebut 
the  charge  which  had  been  brought  against 
the  Irish  Members  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Muntz),  of  having 
combined  with  the  Government  to  throw 
on  England  a  tax  in  which  they  were  them- 
selves in  no  way  concerned.  Now,  he  (Sir 
A.  Brooke)  had  been  a  Member  of  the 
House  when  the  income-tax  was  originally 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  and  he  had  then 
abstained  from  voting.  He  had  taken  the 
same  course  on  each  occasion  when  the 
subject  was  brought  forward;  and  he  should 
not  have  voted  on  Monday  evening  but  for 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham,  and  the  threat,  as  it  might 
be  termed,  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Marylebone.  It  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  most  unjustifiable,  as  it  was  a  most 
unconstitutional,  doctrine,  to  declare  that 
Irish  Members  were  not  entitled  to  vote 
freely  on  English  questions.  This,  in  point 
of  fact,  was  the  strongest  possible  argu- 
ment that  English  Members  could  assert 
in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union.    He 
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had  not  voted  in  the  majority,  became  he 
was  anxious  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment  should  remain  where  they  were, 
though  he  believed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  better  Administration  at  present; 
but  on  the  division  that  night  had  depend- 
ed the  continuance  of  the  present  Lord 
Lieutenant  for  Ireland  in  that  office;  and 
such  was  his  opinion  of  the  eminent  ser- 
vices of  Lord  Clarendon,  if  the  alternative 
were  to  be  chosen,  he  would  prefer  submit- 
ting to  a  3  or  even  a  5  per  cent  income- 
tax  for  Ireland  rather  than  that  the  coun- 
tiT  should  lose  the  ability  and  energy  with 
which  it  was  now  governed.  He  would 
leave  it  to  the  good  sense  of  English  Gen- 
tlemen to  reject  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Baronet,  and  to  refuse,  at  such  a  moment, 
to  burden  Ireland  with  fresh  taxation. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  explained :  He  had  not 
meant  to  say  that  Irish  Members  were  not 
entitled  to  vote  on  English  questions;  only 
that  they  ought  not  to  have  voted  on  this 
particular  question. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  138; 
Noes  218:  Majority  80. 


List  of  the  Ate8. 
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Hervey,  Lord  A. 
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Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hornby,  J. 
Horsman,  £. 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Hudson,  G. 
Home,  J. 


Humphery,  Aid. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Knox,  Col. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lockhart,  A.  £. 
Lowther,  H. 
Lushington,  0. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Masterman,  J. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Moffatt,  G. 
Morris,  D. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Mure,  Col. 
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Pattison,  J. 
Pearson,  C. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Peel,  Col. 
Pigot,  Sir  R. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pinney,  W. 
Powell,  Col. 
Ronton,  J.  C. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
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Salwey,  Col. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scholefleld,  W. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Sidney,  Aid. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  B,  V« 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smollett,  A. 
Spooner,  R, 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
StricUand,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Tanored,  H.  W. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  CoL 
Thornely,  T. 
Tollemaohe,  J. 
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Vivian,  J.  E. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  D. 
Wakley,  T. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  J. 
Wilson,  J. 
Torko,  hon.  E.  T. 

TXLLSBf. 

Hall,  Sir  B. 
TyreU,  Sir  J.  T. 


Liitofthe  Noes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Adare,  Visot. 
Alexander,  N. 
Anson,  Visct. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Archdail,  Capt.  M, 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
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Earl  of 
Ashley,  Lord 
Bagshaw,  J. 
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Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
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Barnard,  £.  G. 
Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brockman,  £.  D. 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  0. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  T. 
Buller,  C. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cardwell,  £. 
Carter,  J.  B. 


Cavendish,  hon.  C.  0. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clements,  hon.  0.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  O. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Conolly,  Col. 
CorbaUy,M.  E. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
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FitswiUiam,  hon*  G.  W. 
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House  resumed. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past   Twelve 
o'clock. 
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TELLERS. 

Tufnell,  H. 
HiU,  Lord  M. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  March  20,  1848. 

MiNiTTKB.]   Took  the  Oa/A^.—Serenl  Lords. 

Public  Bills.— 1* Queen's  Prison;  UnneGessary  Acttons 
Prevention. 

PsTiTioNs  PsBSBNTBD.  From  Mcmbers  of  the  Indqten- 
dent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Manchester  Unity,  for  the 
Extension  of  the  Provbions  of  the  Benefit  SodeCies  Act 
to  that  Order.— From  Worfleld,  and  aeveial  other 
Places,  against  the  Admission  of  Jews  into  ParlianienC.— 
From  London  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Trade, 
for  Alteration  of  Law  relating  to  the  Creditors  of  Married 
Women  living  separate  from  their  Husbands;  tat  Altciw 
ation  of  Criminal  Law,  so  as  to  relieve  Prosecutors  and 
Witnesses,  firom  Loss  of  Money  and  Time,  especially 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court; 
for  Inquiry  into  the  Practice  of,  and  for  Alteratioa  of  the 
Fees  of  County  CourU ;  and  also  fbr  Alteration  of  the 
Law  respecting  Outlawry  and  Wriu  of  Executioo.— 
From  Palish  Schoolmasters  within  the  Presbytery  of  Itlay 
and  Jura  (Scotland),  complaining  of  the  Inadequacy  of 
their  Remuneration,  and  praying  for  Relief. 

MULTIPLICITY  OF  ACTIONS  BILL. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  that  he  had 
been  requested  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  lay  on  the 
table  a  Bill,  which  he  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  their  Lordships.  The  object  of 
the  Bill  was  to  do  away  with  an  incon- 
venience which  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  experienced  on  several  occa- 
sions, and,  above  all,  during  the  present 
circuit.  He  alluded  to  the  case  of  a  man's 
wife  sustaining  an  injury  for  which  dam- 
ages were  sought  to  be  recovered.  At 
present  to  do  so  it  was  necessary  to  resort 
to  two  actions;  namely,  a  joint  action  for 
the  injury;  and,  secondly,  an  action  by  the 
husband  for  the  amount  of  expenses  in- 
curred. By  this  Bill  only  one  action  would 
be  necessary. 

Bill  read  1«. 

BIRTH  OF  A  PRINCESS- ADDRESS  TO 
HER  MAJESTY. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said : 
My  Lords,  I  rise  to  ask  your  Lordships  to 
consent  to  a  Motion  of  which  I  have  not 
given  notice,  but  which  I  am  sure  it  was 
unnecessary  for  me  to  do  in  this  assembly, 
because  it  is  one  which  will  command  your 
Lordships'  unanimous  assent.  I  rise  to 
propose  that  an  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  expressive  of  the  satisfaction 
felt  by  your  Lordships  at  the  recent  addi- 
tion to  Her  Majesty  s  family,  and  also  at 
Her  Majesty  being  safe  and  well  under  the 
circumstances.     My  Lords,  at  all  times, 
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when  any  increase  of  this  kind  has  taken 
place  in  the  Royal  Family,  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  adopt  an  Address,  expressive  of 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  this 
House;  no  argument,  therefore,  on  my  part 
is  required  to  induce  your  Lordships  to 
adopt  an  Address.  I  believe  also  that 
there  has  been  no  moment  when  an  ex- 
pression of  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  of 
loyalty  at  a  matter  so  interesting  to  Her 
Majesty  could  command  a  more  unanimous 
and  cordial  assent,  or  more  sympathy,  than 
at  the  moment  when  I  have  the  honour  of 
addressing  the  House.  I  therefore  beg  to 
propose — 

**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Migesty,  to  oongratulate  Her  Majestjr  on  the 
Birth  of  another  Prinoess,  and  to  assure  Her 
Majesty  that  any  Addition  to  Her  Majesty^s  do- 
mestic Happiness  affords  the  highest  Satisfaction 
to  the  House  of  Lords." 

Lord  STANLEY  seconded  the  Motion. 

The  Address  was  then  read  by  the  Lord 
Changellob,  and  agreed  to  nemine  dissen- 
tiente. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Monday,  March  20,  1848. 

MiifOTM.]  Public  Bills.— I®  Property  Tax;  Stamp 
Dtttisa  AnUmilatlaa. 

PariTioNS  Pkbbbntbo.  By  Mr.  Tufbell,  fh>m  Dcroo- 
port,  for  Abolition  flrom  Arrett — ^By  Mr.  Goring.  Arom 
Chidierter,  for  an  Alteration  of  the  Law  of  Bithopi.— 
By  Mr.  Bright,  from  Manchoter,  for  Amendment  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Mancfaeeter  Act ;  and  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdic- 
tion Act.— By  Mr.  Headlam,  from  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  for  Alteration  of  the  Law  respecting  the  Church  of 
England  Ckigy.— By  Captain  Vyie»  from  DalUngtoo 
(North  Hanu),  against  the  JewUh  DisabiUUes  BilL— 
By  Mr.  Cowan,  from  Members  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
Regent  Square,  London,  for  Better  Obserrance  of  the 
Lord's  Day.— By  Sir  Thomas  Aeland,  from  Tavistock 
(Devon),  complaining  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  Napier,  fttnn  Mem- 
bers uf  the  Congregation  of  Townsend  Street,  Belflut, 
against  tha  Roman  CatboUe  Relief  BUL— By  Mr.  Law, 
from  Rawreth  (Essex),  and  by  Mr.  Strutt,  from  Derby, 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  the  Diplo- 
matic Relations  with  the  Court  of  Rome  Bill.— By  Mr. 
Cowan,  from  Alyes  (Elgin),  for  Abolition  of  Univetaity 
Tests  (Scotland).—  By  several  Hon.  Members,  from  a  num- 
ber of  Places,  for  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Attorneys*  Cer- 
tWcatas.— By  Sir  R.  Ferguson,  from  Burntisland,  for 
Inquiry  into  the  Excise  Laws.— By  Mr.  Floyer.  from 
Weymouth,  and  by  Mr.  Hollond,  from  Hastings,  for  Ex- 
emptioo  of  Charitable  Institutions  from  Legacy  Duties. 
—  By  Sir  R.  Ferguson,  from  Kirkaldy,  for  Alteration  of 
the  Law  of  Lighthouses.— By  Mr.  J.  Evans,  from  Haver- 
fordwest, and  by  Mr.  Morris,  from  Llanelly,  against  a 
Continttanee  of  the  Property  Tax. 

BIJITH  OF  A  PRINCESS— ADDRESS  TO 

HER  MAJESTY. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  I  rise  to  make  a 

Motion  which  I  am  sure  will  not  require 

any  argument  on  my  part  to  enforce  it, 

for  the  proverbial  loyalty  and  attachment 
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towards  the  Sovereign  which  exists  in  this 
House  and  throughout  the  country,  con- 
vince me  that  the  House  will  at  once  ac- 
quiesce in  any  Motion  for  congratulating 
Her  Majesty  upon  the  occasion  of  an  ad- 
dition to  Her  domestic  happiness  by  the 
birth  of  another  Princess.  The  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  constitution  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty has  always  shown  in  her  political  con- 
duci,  and  the  high  example  which  She  has 
given  of  domestic  life,  have  done  so  much 
to  secure  for  Her  Majesty  the  personal  es» 
teem  and  attachment  of  the  whole  people, 
that  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  move— 
"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  to  congratulate  Her  Majesty  on  the  Birth 
of  another  Princess,  and  to  assure  Her  Majesty 
that  every  addition  to  Her  Majesty's  domestio 
happiness  affords  the  highest  satisfaction  to  Her 
Majesty's  fiiithfid  Commons." 

Sir  R.  peel  :  Having,  on  some  former 
occasions,  when  holding  office  under  the 
Crown,  proposed  addresses  of  a  similar  na- 
ture to  that  which  the  noble  Lord  has  now 
proposed,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  second- 
mg  the  Address,  which,  as  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  he  has  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  I  cordially  join 
with  him,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  but  expres- 
sing the  universal  feeling  of  the  House,  in 
wishing  Her  Majesty  a  long  and  happy 
reign;  in  congratulating  the  country  that 
the  Throne  of  this  kingdom  is  likely  to  be 
perpetuated  in  the  descendants  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty; and  in  earnestly  hoping  that  every 
blessing  will  attend  Her  Majesty,  which, 
under  Divine  Providence,  is  due  for  Her 
unifonn  anxiety  and  zeal  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  in  Her  political 
capacity;  and  also  for  the  admirable  ex- 
ample of  private  virtue  in  every  relation  of 
domestic  life  which  has  been  set  by  Her 
Majesty. 

Motion  carried  nem  con. 

Address  to  be  presented  by  Members  of 
the  Privy  Council. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS— INCOME-TAX 
REPORT. 

Report  on  the  Income-tax  brought  up. 

On  the  question  that  it  be  read  a  Second 
Time, 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  after  the  very 
distinct  manner  in  which  the  House  had 
pronounced  its  approbation  of  the  income- 
tax  being  continued  for  three  years,  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  offer  any  further  objec- 
tion to  it  at  present.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  suggest  that 
the  Bill  to  be  brought  in  to  carry  the  reso- 
lutions into  effect  irould  be  referred  to  a 
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Committee  upstairs,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  remove  the  gross  irregularities  of  its 
present  operation.  He  did  not  make  this 
proposal  to  the  House  with  the  view  of 
throwing  any  impediment  in  the  way  of 
the  measure;  but  he  did  so,  because  he 
thought  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance — 
if  they  were  to  continue  a  tax  so  objection- 
able in  many  points — that  some  efforts 
should  be  made  to  render  it  free  from  the 
inequalities  which  were  at  present  so  much 
and  so  justly  complained  of.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  many  persons  that  no  difficulty 
would  be  found  in  making  such  alterations 
in  the  Bill  in  Committee  as  would  meet 
many,  at  least,  of  those  inequalities.  Whe- 
ther he  should  make  the  Motion  when 
leave  was  asked  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  he 
did  not  yet  know;  but  he  should  be  pre- 
pared, either  then  or  at  some  future  stage 
of  the  Bill,  to  make  a  Motion  to  that  effect, 
and  submit  his  reasons  for  it,  should  any 
objection  be  made  to  it. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  was  desirous,  also,  to 
have  some  opportunity  (he  did  not  care 
when)  of  calling  tho  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  question  to  which  he  had  already,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  asked  their  atten- 
tion— namely,  the  expediency  of  begining 
the  application  of  tlie  income-tax  at  a  given 
sum,  and  never  goiiig  below  it. 

Mr.  .SLANEY  said,  that  as  one  of 
those  who  had  voted  for  the  continuance  of 
the  income-tax  under  the  present  exigen- 
cies of  the  country,  he  ventured  to  implore 
the  Government  to  give  ear  to  the  request 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  and  try 
whether,  after  due  time,  and  after  due  con- 
sideration, some  plan  could  not  be  adopted 
-^he  would  not  say  to  make  it  exactly  fair, 
for  that  might  be  impossible— but  to  im- 
prove the  measure  so  far  as  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  great  body  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects.  At  the  same  time  he  spoke  with 
great  hesitation  on  the  subject,  when  he 
remembered  that  those  who  were  best  ac- 
quainted with  it,  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  had  stated  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  remove  the  present 
anomalies  without  introducing  others  as 
great  in  their  place;  but  still  he  believed 
it  was  not  impossible,  and  he  certainly  did 
wish  to  see  such  an  improvement,  or  an 
approach  to  improvement  made,  as  would 
content  the  great  body  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects.  He  said  this  the  more  earnestly, 
because  he  believed  the  tax  to  be  just  on 
principle. 

Sir  DE  LACY  EVANS  could  not  re- 
sist joining  in  the  entreaties  of  the  hon. 


Members  for  Montfose  and  Shrewsbury, 
and  which  were  coming  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  Her  Majesty  Government, 
that  they  would  endeavour  to  devise  some 
plan  of  modifying  this  tax,  and  rendering 
it  more  fair  and  equal  in  its  operation. 
He  had  the  honour  to  represent  a  large 
constituency  around  that  House,  and 
though  he  had  not  hitherto  given  any 
opinion  on  the  subject  in  that  House,  he 
begged  now  to  say  that  his  constituents 
were  perfectly  willing  to  pay  their  fair 
share  of  taxes,  and  that  though  their  in- 
comes were  principally  derived  from  trade 
and  professions,  they  were  not  opposed  in 
principle  to  the  income-tax;  but  they  bad 
the  deep  and  strong  feeling  that  the  pro- 
prietary body  in  the  country  had  in  some 
degree  intimidated  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment from  attempting  any  modification  of 
the  tax. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER,  after  the  observation  just  made 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Westminster,  might  be  permitted  to  say 
a  single  word.  He  begged  to  say,  of 
his  own  knowledge,  and  he  was  quite 
sure  he  might  say  the  same  of  every 
other  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, that  they  been  in  no  respect  intimi- 
dated on  this  question.  He  could  only 
add  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  given 
his  best  attention  to  the  proposals  for  a 
modification  of  this  tax,  and  that,  how- 
ever plausible  it  seemed  at  the  outset,  the 
further  he  had  inquired  into  it  the  less 
able  he  had  found  himself  to  devise  or 
adopt  any  plan  which  would  not  make  the 
inequalities  still  more  gross  and  apparent 
than  they  existed  under  the  present  mode 
of  levying  the  income-tax.  He  assured 
the  House  that  it  was  from  no  want  of 
consideration  that  he  had  come  to  this  con- 
clusion. On  the  contrary,  the  further  he 
had  inquired,  the  more  he  had  become  con- 
vinced it  was  impossible  to  do  otherwise 
than  they  had  done.  At  the  same  time,  he 
should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  preclude  him- 
self from  any  further  consideration  of  the 
subject.  He  was  perfectly  ready  to  consider 
any  plan  which  any  Gentleman  might  bring 
forward;  but  certainly  no  plan  had  yet 
come  under  the  consideration  of  Govern- 
ment which  was  not  in  their  opinion  more 
objectionable  than  the  plan  which  had  in- 
variably existed  at  all  times  and  in  all 
countries  where  the  income-tax  had  ever 
been  imposed. 

Dr.  BOWRING  said,  that  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman  had    not   answered  the 
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question  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Montrose.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  merely  stated  that  no  plan  that  had 
yet  been  suggested  was  preferable  to  the 
present  state  of  things.  There  was  an 
almost  uniyei*sal  feeling  throughout  the 
country,  however,  that  the  measure  must 
undergo  a  modification — so  much  so  that 
unless  a  great  modification  were  intro- 
duced, he  believed  it  would  be  impossible 
to  collect  the  tax  without  such  an  amount 
of  resistance  as  would  prove  very  annoying 
to  the  public  functionaries.  He  thought 
the  request  of  his  hon.  Friend  a  very  rea> 
sonable  one,  and  one  which  ought  to  be 
acceded  to.  It  would  indicate,  at  all 
events,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  defer  to  the  wishes  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  out  of  doors  if  a 
Committee  were  appointed  to  inquire  whe- 
ther f^ome  modification  could  not  be  intro- 
duced. 

Mr.  COBDEN  had  understood  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  say,  with  some  em- 
phasis, at  the  close  of  his  first  remarks, 
that  the  income-tax  was  levied  in  the  same 
way  in  this  country  as  it  was  in  all  other 
countries.  Now,  a  remark  was  made  by 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Glasgow 
(Mr.  Macgregor),  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  last  week,  which  he  (Mr.  Cobden) 
believed  was  well  founded,  that  in  no  other 
country  in  the  world  was  there  an  income- 
tax  at  all.  There  was  a  heavy  amount  of 
direct  taxation  levied  in  France,  and  in 
other  Continental  States;  but  there  was  no 
instance  in  the  civilised  world  in  which 
they  levied  a  tax  upon  profits.  This  was 
a  fact  which  should  be  borne  in  mind,  be- 
cause the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  said  that  the 
tax  was  levied  in  the  same  mode  here  as 
in  other  countries. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  it  had  been  stated  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Macgregor)  himself 
that  in  South  Carolina,  in  the  United 
States,  an  income-tax  was  levied  upon  the 
profits  of  trades  and  professions. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  understood  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  object  to  refer  the  Bill 
to  a  Committee,  as  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  because  he  was  con- 
vinced that  no  plan  could  possibly  be  sug- 
gested which  would  not  leave  the  incon- 
sistencies and  inequalities  of  the  measure 
still  more  glaring  than  those  in  the  plan  at 
present  in  operation.  Now,  on  this  point 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  at  direct 
uisue  with  the  public  at  largo.     He  was 


not  sure  that  he  was  not  at  direct  issue 
with  a  majority  of  the  House,  for  upon 
this  point,  as  he  understood,  a  great  many 
Members  had  not  as  yet  given  any  distinct 
vote.  When  he  suggested  his  plan,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Cardwell), 
for  instance,  said  that  he  voted  rather  with 
reference  to  that  place  than  with  respect 
to  the  general  question  as  to  whether  a 
better  plan  could  or  could  not  be  adopted. 
Now,  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public 
was  so  general  in  many  districts — he  might 
say  universal — that  some  modification  of 
the  present  system  might  be  adopted,  that 
he  really  thought,  even  admitting  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  right,  it  would 
be  but  a  judicious  deference  of  opinion  to 
grant  some  Committee  of  Inquiry.  He 
knew,  however,  some  high  authorities,  who 
were  of  opinion  that  a  great  improvement 
could  be  made  in  the  present  system;  but 
whether  this  opinion  was  right  or  wrong, 
he  still  thought  that,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  expedient  that  an  in- 
quiry should  be  instituted. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR  had  confined  him- 
self  to  the  States  in  the  West  when  he 
made  the  statement  alluded  to  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  It  was  undoubtedly  true 
that  a  tax  upon  profits  existed  in  South 
Carolina  for  local  purposes.  In  Frankfort, 
also,  a  power  was  given  to  the  Senate  to 
impose  such  a  tax  when  the  ordinary  rev- 
enue did  not  meet  the  expenditure;  there 
was  a  similar  power  in  existence  in  the 
free  towns  of  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  Lu- 
beck.  He  concurred  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  difficulty  of  apportion- 
ing such  a  tax  was  greater  almost  than 
could  be  estimated,  and  therefore  it  was 
that  he  felt  very  sorry  that  the  Govern- 
ment  had  not  taken  the  tax,  or  even  an  in- 
come-tax of  5  per  cent  for  one  year,  in  order 
that  the  House  should  have  had  time  to  go 
fully  into  the  whole  question  of  taxation. 
He  had  been  anxious  to  press  his  Motion 
upon  the  notice  of  the  House,  because 
upon  a  careful  analysis  of  the  expenditure 
upon  Ireland,  he  found  that  it,  up  to  1846, 
exceeded  the  revenue  derived  from  her  by 
166.000,000Z.  steriing. 

Mr.  TRELAWNY  had  made  several 
attempts  to  explain  to  the  House  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty 
to  vote  in  favour  of  the  Government  on  the 
question  of  the  income-tax.  Upon  full 
consideration  of  the  question  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Warbnr- 
ton  had  adopted — viz.,  that  it  was  cor- 
rect in  principle,  and  that  in  fact  it  in* 
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flicted  no  iDJustice  upon  the  owners  of  pre- 
carious incomes.  If  thej  were  to  put  a 
tax  of  100  per  cent  upon  the  incomes  of 
lawyers  or  physicians,  of  course  the  weak- 
est in  those  professions  must  go  to  the 
wall,  hut  the  tax  would  he  paid  hy  the 
consumer;  in  other  words,  the  tax  would 
he  paid  hy  the  persons  employing  such 
professional  men.  His  conduct  upon  the 
question,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  had  not 
proved  satisfactory  to  his  constituents,  even 
after  he  had  given  them  the  explanation  of 
his  vote  which  they  had  demanded. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  would  not  then 
discuss  the  question  of  sending  the  Woods 
and  Forests  expenditure  hefore  a  Select 
Committee  :  that  question  would  come  im- 
der  consideration  on  a  future  day.  But 
when  the  hon.  Memher  for  Cockermouth 
(Mr.  Horsman)  said  that  complaints  against 
the  inequality  of  the  tax  were  almost  uni- 
versal, and  that  some  proposition  for  a 
modification  of  it,  such  as  he  had  proposed, 
was  necessary  in  order  to  allay  discontent, 
he  must  say,  that,  although  that  proposi- 
tion was  most  skilfully  worded,  had  it  heen 
successful,  and  had  it  heen  adopted  hy  the 
House,  many  of  those  who  would  have 
heen  called  upon  under  it  to  pay  8d.  in  the 
pound  would  have  hrought  cases  of  great 
inequality  to  that  House  which  his  hon. 
Friend  would  not  have  found  it  easy  to 
answer. 

Eesolution  agreed  to.  Bill  founded  upon 
it,  ordered  to  he  hrought  in. 

SUPPLY— NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

House  in  Committee  of  Supply. 

Mr.  WARD:  Although  the  votes  in 
connexion  with  the  Navy  Estimates,  which 
it  is  my  duty  to  hring  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Committee  to-night,  turn  al- 
most exclusively  on  one  point,  which  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Navy  Estimates 
has  very  properly  refused  to  investigate, 
hecause  they  felt  that  the  question  is  one 
that  can  only  he  decided  on  considerations 
of  general  policy,  with  which  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar attribute  of  the  Crown  and  of  Par- 
liament to  deal;  yet,  as  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible for  me  to  consider  the  number  of 
men  to  be  maintained  for  the  service  of 
1848-9,  without  raising  other  questions  con- 
nected with  the  Navy  Estimates,  and  invol- 
ving a  very  large  amount  of  expenditure,  I 
hope  the  House  will  favour  me  with  its  in- 
dulgence while  I  endeavour — studiously  se- 
parating those  points  on  which  inquiry  can 
take  place  from  the  question  of  the  force 
which  it  is  necessary  to  maintain — to  make 


some  observations  on  the  general  system 
with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  on  which 
Parliament,  dealing  with  the  subject  as  a 
whole,  has  to  pronounce  its  decision.  And, 
Sir»  I  could  not  separate  these  questions  if  1 
would,  for  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Montrose  has  told  me — ^and  I  feel  very 
grateful  to  him  for  it — that  he  considers  the 
number  of  men  to  be  voted  for  the  year  as 
the  root  of  all  the  evil.  My  hon.  Friend  is 
perfectly  right,  that  if  we  have  more  men 
we  must  have  more  ships;  we  must  have 
more  stores,  we  -must  have  more  building 
materials,  we  must  have .  larger  «huilding 
establishments — just  as,  if  we  have  a  large 
steam  navy,  we  must  have  steam  factories 
to  keep  it  in  repair,  and  a  larger  civil 
establishment  in  order  to  superintend  these 
additional  expenses.  I  go  with  my  hon. 
Friend  entirely  on  this  point,  and  I  think 
the  broad  question  before  the  House  is,  how 
we  are  to  deal  with  the  expenditure  which 
has  grown  up  within  the  last  few  years  ? 
The  questions  are  all  parts  of  a  whole. 
Either  we  are  wrong  or  we  are  right  in 
the  policy  which  Parliament  and  the  coun- 
try have  followed  for  the  last  six  years. 
If  we  are  wrong,  the  sooner  that  is  proved, 
and  the  country  begins  to  reverse  its  steps, 
the  better;  but  if  we  are  right,  then  I  think 
that  I  am  justified  in  expressing  a  hope 
that  this  House  wiU  not  begrudge  the 
means  necessary  to  carry  out  that  which  is 
declared  to  be  necessary.  On  this  matter 
I  join  issue  with  my  hon.  Friends  behind 
me;  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  put  the  question 
on  the  broadest  possible  grounds,  and  give 
them  the  benefit  of  every  fact  that  Siey 
think  may  tell  in  their  favour.  Between 
them  and  me  there  is  the  widest  difference. 
What  they  blame,  I  glory  in.  What  they 
call  profligate  and  extravagant,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  maintain  is  necessary  and  wise; 
and  on  that  ground  I  shall  call  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  Committee  on  the  question 
between  us.  When  I  speak  of  this  ex- 
penditure being  wise  and  necessary,  I  speak 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  country  as 
displayed  in  the  Navy  Estimates  of  the 
last  six  years.  But  I  admit  Also  the 
propriety  of  the  closest  investigation  of 
the  whole  subject  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. And  I  will  say  this,  that  there 
is  no  man  who  will  go  into  that  inves- 
tigation with  a  sincercr  desire  to  see 
every  error  detected,  and  corrected  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Navy  expenditure,  than 
I  shall;  and  I  say  the  same  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  in  whose 
name  I  now  speak.     I  speak  of  the  pria- 
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oiple  of  ovr  expenditure,  and  not  of  the 
details.  No  doubt,  in  the  expenditure  of 
past  years,  many  mistakes  have  been  com- 
mitted. No  doubt  the  money  might  occa- 
sionaUy  haTO  been  better  spent,  and  would 
have  been  better  spent  if  there  had  been 
more  time  for  making  the  arrangements. 
I  haTO,  however,  to-night  to  deal  with  the 
general  principle  of  the  expenditure:  I 
will  show  the  House  what  has  already 
been  done — what  are  the  fruits  that  that 
expenditure  has  already  produced— ^nd 
what  are  the  sayings  that  we  may  in  fu- 
ture anticipate  from  it ;  and'  it  is  then  for 
the  House  and  for  the  country  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  soundness  of  the  policy  that 
has  been  pursued  hitherto.  If  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose  can  re- 
duce the  number  of  men  to  be  voted  to- 
night by  10,000  or  7,000,  or  whatever 
other  number  he  proposes  to  suggest — ^if 
he  can  show  that  he  can  do  so  safely — I 
admit  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
a  reduction  of  expenditure  was  more  called 
for  than  at  present,  or  when  there  was  a 
greater  desire  to  see  it  carried  out  by  many 
large  constituencies,  including,  I  will  add, 
my  own.  I  know  how  great  is  the  in- 
fluence on  this  point  possessed  by  my  hon. 
Friend  behind  me  (Mr.  Cobden),  with 
whom  I  have  acted  for  many  years,  and 
for  whose  services  and  abilities  I  enter- 
tain the  highest  respect,  and  whose  good 
opinion  and  friendship  I  hope  to  retain, 
notwithstanding  any  differences  that  may 
be  found  between  us  this  evening.  The 
question  to  be  decided  is,  are  we  right 
or  are  we  wrong  in  proposing  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  vote  of  1,425,380^., 
under  No.  1  of  the  present  Estimates,  to 
provide  an  establishment  of  27,500  seamen, 
2,000  boys,  and  13,500  marines,  making  a 
total  force  of  43,000  in  all  for  the  financial 
year  1848-9  ?  And  here  I  would  beg  to 
remind  the  Committee  that  I  have  some 
difficulty  in  testing  this,  for  there  has  been 
no  division  iii  the  House  on  this  branch  of 
the  Navy  Estimates  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  The  standard  of  the  force  to  be 
kept  up  has  been  always  varying,  yet 
Parliament  and  the  country  have  always 
eonearred  in  the  increase.  In  1817 
the  naval  force  amounted  to  only  19,000 
men.  Without  any  apparent  cause  this 
number  increased  to  25,000  in  1823.  In 
1824  and  1825  it  was  29,000;  in  1826  it 
was  30,000  ;  in  1830  H  was  27,000;  in 
1835  it  was  26,500;  in  1839  it  was 
33,000;  in  1840  it  was  39.000;  and  in 
1841  and  1842  it  was  43,000.  My  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Hume)  has  rmninded  me  that  | 


in  one  instance  a  division  took  place  during 
the  period  I  specified;  but  in  no  case  has 
there  been  any  serious  opposition  to  the 
increase.  I  know  I  shall  be  told  that 
there  was  always  some  cause  existing  to 
justify  former  increase,  and  that  such  in- 
creased votes  were  always  followed  by  re- 
ductions as  soon  as  tranquillity  was  re- 
stored. I  find,  for  instance,  on  looking  at 
the  estimates  for  former  years,  that  in 
1843  and  1844  the  number  of  men  voted 
was  39,000,  and  that  in  1844-5,  at  the 
close  of  the  Chinese  war,  the  number  was 
reduced  to  36,000.  But  36,000  men  was 
taken  as  the  standard  of  a  proper  peace 
establishment  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  (Sir  R.  Peel),  and  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Gra- 
ham), and  yet  that  number  exceeded  by 
10,000  men  the  standard  of  1835.  But 
what  was  the  consequence?  Why,  that 
the  experience  of  a  single  year  ivas  found 
to  be  sufficient  to  prove  to  these  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  that  that  number  of  36,000  was 
not  sufficient,  and  we  accordingly  find  them 
in  the  next  year  increasing  the  establish- 
ment, in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  to 
40,000.  In  1846-7  the  number  was 
also  40,000.  In  1847-8  we  increased  that 
number  by  1,500  marines,  stating,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  Lorj  Minto,  Lord  Hadding- 
ton, Lord  Ellenborough,  and  Lord  Auck- 
land, an  addition  of  3,000  men  to  this 
branch  of  the  naval  establishment  was  in- 
dispensable; and  we  now  propose  to  make 
a  further  addition  of  1,500  marines  to 
complete  the  number  sanctioned  without 
a  division  by  the  late  Parliament.  Now,  I 
ask,  how  are  we  to  account  for  this  con- 
stant and  invariable  acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  this  House  in  this  great  increaib  ? 
There  is  no  abstract  love  of  expenditure 
prevailing  in  the  country.  Nobody  likes 
being  taxed  to  support  a  useless  arma- 
ment. No;  but  there  is  a  feeling  existing 
that  all  power  is  relative — that  it  is  not  a 
fixed  but  a  fluctuating  element — ^that  a  na- 
tion cannot  stand  still,  while  all  others  pro- 
gress, without  losing  the  position  which  it 
formerly  filled;  and  I  must  say,  that,  of 
all  positions,  the  most  perilous  is  to  be  at 
once  wealthy  and  weak — to  have  posses- 
sions spread  over  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  a  commerce  filling  every  sea* 
without  a  navy  adequate  to  afford  them 
protection  —  and  to  see,  at  home,  our 
harbours  crowded  with  merchant  vessels, 
with  no  military  organisation  for  their  de- 
fence. I  know  that  my  hon.  Friend  be- 
hind me  (Mr.  Cobden)  wUl  tell  me  that  the 
Boftening  influeno^s  of  free  trade»  which 
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Vinil  men  together  in  a  eoinmon  interest,  i 
render  fach  precaotioiis  nnneeesMrj.  This  i 
maj  be  rerj  well  a  hundred  jemrs  henee,  | 
when  these  softening  infloenees  heeomel 
generaDj  extended;  hut,  at  the  present  | 
BKHnent,  where,  I  ask,  is  the  eonntrj  with ! 
whieh  they  are  so  well  estaUished  as  to : 
warrant  the  smallest  reduction  in  our  ex-  | 
pen^tnre  ?  Where  is  the  probabilitj  that 
a  man  eren  of  distinction  and  endnenee, 
fike  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding,  can  find  influence  enough  to 
earrj  a  proposition  for  a  grand  reduction 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  worid,  on  the 
ground  that  fifkj  years  hence  we  may  hare 
great  commercial  interests  springing  up 
between  us  and  countries  with  which  we 
are  at  present  connected  by  no  particular 
ties  ?  I  am  told,  too,  that  we  may  look  to 
democratic  institutions  for  a  pledge  for 
peace.  Upon  that  point,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  cannot  agree  in  some  of  the  theories 
that  are  put  forward.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
look  into  futurity,  but  I  can  look  to  the 
past;  and  I  think  history  will  tell  us  that 
all  the  great  conquering  States  of  antiquity 
were  republics.  The  studies  of  our  school- 
boy days  have  taught  us  the  mutual  hatred 
of  Carthage  and  Rome,  and  the  proTcrbial 
pugnacity  of  Greece;  and  if  we  come 
nearer  our  own  time,  we  find  that  de- 
mocratic States  hare  not  been  entirely 
strangers  to  warlike  acts  and  feelings.  I 
hare  seen  something  of  the  New  World. 
I  know  the  history  of  the  conquest  of 
Texas,  and  the  origin  of  the  present  war 
between  the  Unit^  States  and  Mexico; 
and  I  confess  that  the  norel  principle  of 
*'  annexation"  inspires  me  with  little  faith 
in  the  moderation  or  morality  of  modem 
deilocracies.  Sir,  men  are  men  under 
whatever  form  of  go?emment  they  may 
lire;  and  therefore  the  only  security  that 
I  can  see  for  a  rich  and  industrious  com- 
munity like  this,  13  to  rely  on  its  own 
power  for  its  own  defence — to  set  a  good 
example  to  the  world  by  the  regard  which  it 
displays  for  peace,  but  not  to  rest  on  any 
Utopian  theories  for  the  national  security. 
That  is  the  principle  on  which,  ever  since 
1815,  the  Parliament  of  this  country  has 
inrariably  acted;  and  I  say  that  it  is  a 
good,  wholesome,  practical  English  prin- 
ciple, worth  a  whole  bushel  of  ft-ee-trade 
theories.  It  is  the  only  principle  on 
which  this  country  can  or  ought  to  rely. 
If  I  go  back  as  far  as  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  1817,  I  find  that  this  prin- 
ciple was  then  acknowledged  as  fully  as 
now.  My  noble  Friend,  Lord  Hatherton, 
wrote  to  me  the  other  day  to  state  that  he 


was  a  Member  ci  that  Committee,  mmi. 
that  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  being  asked,  m 
his  examination  before  it,  what  he  thoai^ 
the  pcdicy  of  England  oof^  to  be,  he  r»> 
plied,  *'  To  keep  up  a  nary  equal  to  the 
naries  of  any  two  Powers  that  can  be 
brought  against  us."  The  Finance  Cobh 
mittee  of  1817  acted  in  this  ^irit,  when 
it  reported  that — 

"  Esteeming  the  iiaTal  superiority  of  thb  eo«a- 
trj  as  the  prineiple  on  which  its  exteraal  power, 
interaai  safety,  and  general  piospeiity  ia  the  Mgfc- 
est  degree  depend,  jomr  Comnuttce  aie  efepiaiMi 
that  the  sense  which  they  entertain  <^  the  neeea- 
sity  fi>r  economy  cannot,  with  a  doe  regard  to  the 
interest  of  the  State,  be  allowed  to  intnfere  with 
the  support  of  snch  a  maritime  ferce  as  may  ho 
deemed  necessary  in  time  of  penee,  nor  with  tho 
preparation  lor  its  adeqoate  angmentatioa  ia  tho 
CTent  of  war.  And  as  naval  expenditnre,  in  Hmm 
of  peace,  is  principally  connected  with  the  pu^ 
ehaue  and  preparation  of  materials  lor  firtoie  exi- 
gency, there  is  no  part  of  the  poblie  nrriee  ia 
which  an  iU-jodged  temporary  economy  mig^  ho 
ultimately  prodactire  of  such  cooaiderahle  ex- 
pense." 


Now,  I  say  that  that  is  rery 
wholesome  adrice;  and  if  my  hon.  Friend 
tells  me  that  we  can  reduce  our  preaeot 
force  by  10,000  men,  I  say  that  he  refera 
to  a  state  of  the  worid  totally  different 
from  what  we  now  see  around  us.  The 
next  great  and  marked  epoch  in  naral  hia* 
tory  is  that  commenced  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Feel),  when  he  was  ia 
power  in  1844.  I  know  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  the  good  fortune  to  in* 
spire  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Montrose,  as  he  inspired  the  whole  worid, 
with  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  his 
peaceful  intentions.  We  knew  his  abi- 
lities. We  always  admired  his  efforts  to 
maintain  peace.  I  believe  there  nerer 
were  two  men  who  showed  themselres  more 
desirous  to  presenre  the  peace  of  the  worid 
than  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  Lord 
Aberdeen.  Their  measures  in  this  respect 
were  crowned  with  complete  success.  But 
what  did  the  right  hon.  Baronet  make  the 
basis  of  that  policy  ?  Why,  a  rery  laige 
increase  in  our  own  means  of  defence.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon. 
who  was  the  great  naral  economist  of 
1834,  concurred  in  this  policy,  and  assisted 
in  fixing,  in  time  of  profound  peace,  our 
naval  force  at  40,000  men,  as  a  proper 
peace  establishment  for  1845.  He  eon* 
curred  further  in  the  additional  large  es- 
timate, compared  with  his  own  former 
economy,  of  185.000/.,  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Treasury  as  a  necessary 
supplement  for  the  year  1845,  in  order  to 
hurry  on  our  great  steam   preparations. 
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And  I  beg  the  House  to  remark,  that  it 
was  from  this  period,  when  we  had  three 
men  of  eminent  sagacity  presiding  over 
public  affairs — that  it  was  from  this  period 
that  we  date  every  one  of  those  expenses 
of  which  my  hon.  Friends  behind  me  now 
complain.  Within  that  period  there  has 
been  a  very  large  increase  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal items  of  naval  expenditure.  In  1834, 
the  vote  for  men  was  958,7612.;  in  1845, 
the  vote  for  men  was  1,348,353/.  The 
dockyard  wages  in  1834  amounted  to 
350,6122.;  in  1845,  to  649,1042.  Taking 
the  vote  for  naval  stores  for  the  same  two 
years,  I  find  that  in  1834  it  was  426,9582.; 
in  1845,  it  was  1,273,7892.,  with  a  sup- 
plementary estimate  of  185,0002.,  making 
in  all  nearly  1,500,0002.  The  same  vote 
for  1846-7  was  1,694.1522.  Now.  aU  this 
did  not  arise  from  any  wanton  or  wicked 
desire  for  war,  or  any  love  for  extravagant 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
then  in  power.  Nobody  pretends  it.  There 
never  was  greater  unanimity  on  the  part 
of  the  House  and  the  country.  Is  it  not  un- 
just, then,  to  turn  round  on  us,  and  to  say 
that  this  is  a  policy  for  which  we  alone  are 
responsible  ?  I  find  the  same  increase  in 
other  items.  In  1834,  the  amount  of  tim- 
ber used  in  the  dockyards  was  11,000 
loads;  in  1845,  the  amount  was  27,000 
loads.  In  1834,  the  copper  expended  was 
601  tons;  m  1845,  it  was  increased  to 
1,158  tons.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Southwark  (Sir  W.  Molesworth)  con- 
gratulated the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  other 
night  on  his  "modest''  Navy  Estimates 
for  1834;  but  my  hon.  Friend  forgot  that 
the  estimates  for  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  became  subsequently  responsible, 
were  amongst  the  largest  upon  record;  and 
I  confess  that  I  honour  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet equally  for  his  economy  and  his  cour- 
age. He  saw  steam  navies  growing  up 
in  every  direction  around  us.  He  looked 
not  to  France  alone,  but  to  Russia,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  and  he  saw  a  for- 
midable power  coming  into  existence  in 
the  steam  navies  of  those  countries,  with 
which  our  old  sailing  vessels  were  unfit  to 
cope,  and  he  resolv^  that  England  should 
not  be  exposed  to  the  chances  of  weak  ar- 
maments and  undefended  dockyards.  The 
fact  is,  that  what  others  do,  we  must  do 
also;  we  must  keep  our  place,  or  our  su- 
periority is  at  an  end  for  ever.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Southwark  says, 
that  this  change  is  uncalled  for,  because 
the  United  States,  with  as  large  a  com- 
merce, has  a  navy,  numerically,  very  in- 
ferior to  ours.     I  need  not  allude  to  the 


manner  in  which  other  Powers  are  coping 
with  us  all  over  the  world — in  the  Me- 
diterranean—  in  the  Chinese  seas  —  and 
in  the  Pacific;  but  my  hon.  Friend  for- 
gets that  England  is  a  great  colonial, 
as  well  as  a  great  commercial.  Power. 
He  forgets  what  my  noble  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  remarked  the 
other  night,  that  we  may  be  right  or 
wrong,  but  that  the  colonies  of  England 
have  been  esteemed  by  all  parties  as  one 
of  the  great  sources  of  her  power  and 
wealth;  and  that  as  long  as  we  have  colo- 
nies, we  ai'e  bound  to  protect  them.  In 
this  respect  we  are  far  different  &om  the 
United  States,  who  have  not  an  acre  of 
land  in  their  possession  beyond  their  own 
immediate  territory.  That  is  the  reason 
why  our  force  is  scattered  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe,  and  that  we  are 
forced  on  each  station  to  keep  up  a  sort  of 
equality  of  power  with  every  one  who 
comes  in  contact  with  us.  And,  when  we 
are  dealing  with  the  increase  of  the  esti- 
mates since  1844,  we  must  recollect  the 
circumstances  under  which  that  increase 
in  them  has  taken  place.  Wo  must  recol- 
lect that  it  was  the  avowed  determination 
of  one  neighbouring  country,  in  the  event 
of  a  rupture,  to  cripple  our  commerce  in 
detail;  while  the  dispute  with  the  United 
States  respecting  Oregon,  rendered  their 
force  in  the  Pacific  necessarily  the  standard 
of  our  own.  I  may  here  say,  that  another 
reason  for  the  change  which  then  took  place 
was  the  false  policy  which  we  had  puraued 
for  a  series  of  years,  of  not  maintaining  a 
sufficient  establishment  in  the  dockyards 
— of  living,  I  may  say,  on  capital,  and 
draining  off  all  our  stores,  so  that  if,  in 
the  last  moment,  anything  like  a  sudden 
aggression  had  come,  England  would  have 
been  wholly  without  means  of  making  an 
immediate  preparation.  I  have  looked  a 
good  deal  latterly  into  that  matter,  as  I 
was  rather  curious  to  see  what  had  been 
the  reduction  in  some  of  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  expenditure  while  this  great  eco- 
nomy prevailed.  I  find  that  in  1832,  be- 
fore the  reign  of  economy  began,  we  had 
in  the  dockyards  64,000  loads  of  timber, 
which  in  1841  was  reduced  to  46,000. 
There  were  altogether  101  sets  of  rigging, 
and  these  were  reduced  within  that  period 
to  36.  Similar  reductions  took  place  in 
sails,  in  yards,  in  cables;  and,  in  short, 
the  stores  were  frittered  down  generally  to 
the  lowest  quantity,  by  not  in  each  year 
making  purchases  equal  to  the  annual  ex- 
penditure until  the  lowest  point  was  reached 
in  1840,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
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Syrian  war.  That,  I  maintain,  was  a  spu- 
rious and  bastard  economy,  not  to  be 
adopted  or  reckoned  on  in  any  permanent 
system.  I  know  of  no  wiser  act  than  that 
adopted  in  1844,  when  an  immense  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  naval  stores  under  the 
Administration  which  preceded  the  present 
one.  I  have  ventured  to  remind  my  hon. 
Friends  behind  me  what  was  the  system 
that  we  found  established  with  the  con- 
currence of  Parliament,  of  our  predeces- 
sors, and  of  the  country,  on  our  accession 
to  office  in  1846.  Now,  the  question  is, 
ought  that  policy  to  have  been  altered? 
It  was  no  doubt  in  our  power  to  have 
disclaimed  all  connexion  with  it,  and  to 
have  claimed  credit  with  the  country  for 
putting  an  end  to  what  might  have  been 
called  an  improvident  expenditure*  We 
might  have  denounced  as  extravagant, 
what  we  knew  to  be  indispensable.  We 
might  have  left  the  works  which  had 
been  commenced,  unfinished;  but  if  we 
had  done  this,  we  should  have  taken  a 
most  unworthy  course  for  any  Government 
to  pursue— a  course  which  would  have 
been  unwise,  as  well  as  unworthy,  and 
which  would  have  been  attended  with  the 
most  ruinous  consequences  to  the  country, 
for  it  would  have  robbed  it  of  the  benefit 
of  all  the  exertions  that  had  been  already 
made,  at  a  very  considerable  outlay.  Sir, 
we  scorned  this  course.  In  1846, 1  warned 
my  hon.  Friends  that  this  was  not  the  policy 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  proposed 
to  adopt,  and  that  no  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture was  to  be  looked  for  until  the  great 
works  in  progress  had  been  brought  to 
a  conclusion.  A  very  large  expendi^ 
ture  had  been  going  on  in  all  our  prin- 
cipal yards.  We  found  great  works 
in  progress  at  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Ports- 
mouth, Dovonport,  and  other  places;  and 
I  say  it  would  have  been  a  roost  un- 
wise and  most  unworthy  course  to  have 
put  a  stop  to  them.  We  took  what  I 
believe  was  the  proper  course.  We  re- 
solved on  carrying  on  those  works  sys- 
tematically and  vigorously.  We  now  ask 
the  House  to  continue  the  system  for  an- 
other year,  and  then  we  shall  come  to  a 
period  when  we  may  legitimately  look  for 
those  reductions  in  the  expenditure  that  are 
so  much  to  be  desired.  I  believe  that  we 
are  now  on  the  point  of  reaping  the  fruits 
of  the  expenditure  in  which  we  have  been 
involved.  I  believe  that  we  may  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  that  reduction  commencing 
in  the  estimates  for  the  year  1849-50.  I 
think  that  wc  can  already  see  our  way  to 
a  redaction  to  a  very  considerable  i^mount 


in  the'estimates  for  the  ensuing  year;  and 
this,  not  because  great  undertakings  have 
been  abandoned,  but  because  great  under* 
takings  have  been  completed,  by  a  perseve^ 
ranoe  in  the  system  which  we  found  begun 
before  our  accession  to  *office.  For  in* 
stance,  we  take  this  year  under  Vote  No. 
11,  the  largest  vote  ever  taken  for  new 
works — 688,60 H. — though  a  part  of  that 
increase  is  apparent,  and  not  real,  because 
a  corresponding  reduction  is  made  in  other 
votes  (8  and  10),  to  which  the  amount 
was  previously  charged.  The  vote  is, 
however,  a  very  large  one  for  this  braneh 
of  the  national  expenditure;  and  I  have 
the  greater  satisfaction  in  stating,  that  the 
vote  for  next  year  will  be  only  473,000 J- , 
making  a  saving  in  one  item  alone  of 
214,6432.  In  this,  we  are  paying  due  re- 
gard to  the  decision  of  the  House  on  the 
proposal  for  increasing  the  income-tai. 
When  that  proposal  was  first  brought  foN 
ward,  it  was  intended  to  push  on  with 
greater  rapidity  works  that  must  now 
be  spread  over  a  larger  number  of  yeara^ 
To  the  decision  of  the  House  the  Govern* 
ment  must  bow;  but  I  certainly  am  inclined 
to  think  that  it  would  have  been  far  more 
desirable  to  finish  these  works  at  once,  uid 
to  give  the  country  the  benefit  of  them.  It 
is,  however,  the  legitimate  right  of  the 
House  to  force  its  conclusions  on  the  Oo* 
vernment,  and  by  them  we  must  abide.  But 
the  real  cause  of  the  reduction  of  214,0002. 
in  1849  is,  not  the  abandonment  but  the 
completion  of  many  of  the  great  works  now 
in  progress.  Our  great  object  is  to  give  the 
country  some  tangible  and  positive  result 
for  the  expenditure  that  has  been  going 
forward.  We  shall  finish  Portsmouth  in  the 
ensuing  financial  year,  as  we  have  already 
finished  Woolwich  and  Chatham.  The  ex- 
penditure on  the  works  at  Malta  must  now 
be  spread  over  a  period  of  two  years;  but, 
taking  the  question  as  a  whole,  we  shall 
be  able  not  only  to  reduce  the  expen- 
diture under  No.  11,  by  214.0002.  in 
1849-50,  but  the  reduction  will  go  on 
afterwards  at  the  rate  of  from  60,0002. 
to  70,0002.  a  year,  until  1854,  when  the 
whole  of  the  works  originally  projected  by 
our  predecessors  in  office  will  be  completed, 
and  the  country  will  be  subjected  after- 
wards to  an  expenditure  of  only  100,0002. 
or  120,0002.  for  superintendence  and  re- 
pairs. I  come  now  to  another  item  upon 
which  an  immense  outlay  has  been  made 
during  the  last  ten  years — I  mean  steam 
machinery.  The  vote  in  the  present  es- 
timates is  280,0002.  ;  but  we  shall  be 
enabled    to    reduce    it    in    1849-50    to 
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100»0002.  ITot  that  the  present  yote  is 
too  high,  hecause  there  are  contracts  for 
maohinery  still  in  progress  which  must 
be  paid  for,  but  because,  with  the  help 
of  that  rote,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1849, 
this  country  will  have  a  steam  navy 
of  45,000  horse-power ;  and  then,  we 
think,  we  may  fairly  pause  in  the  ca- 
reer of  expenditure  which  has  been  in- 
onrred  for  the  purpose  of  creating  that 
branch  of  our  natal  force.  England 
will  hare  altogether  at  the  beginning  of 
1849  an  effective  force  of  460  ships  of 
different  rates  and  classes,  including  121 
steamers;  and,  without  pretending  to  ^x 
the  proportions  which  sailing  vessels  and 
gteam  vessels  should  bear  to  each  other, 
or  the  force  which  England  should  per- 
manently maintain  —  for  that  must  de- 
pend upon  occurrences  of  which  no  man 
can  judge  beforehand — I  think  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  is  warranted  in  stating  that 
it  sees  its  way  to  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  building  estabUshments  and 
stores  after  the  programme  for  the  en- 
suing year  shall  have  been  completed. 
This  is  not  all.  From  the  introduction  of 
saw-mills,  and  machinery  of  that  kind, 
with  other  costly  works  now  erected,  the 
country  has  a  right  to  expect  a  correspon- 
ding reduction  of  manual  labour.  We  are 
very  anxious  not  to  make  those  reductions 
fall  too  heavily  upon  the  labourers.  We  do 
not  want  to  swell  the  amount  of  unem- 
ployed labour  at  this  present  time;  and  for 
that  reason  1  should  prefer  giving  up  all 
patronage,  by  reducing  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices to  be  taken  in  the  coming  year, 
and  not  filling  up  vacancies  to  large  or 
sodden  dismissals.  1  have  put  together 
what  I  think  may  be  the  probable  reduc- 
tions that  it  is  in  our  power  to  hold  out 
in  the  estimates  for  1849-50;  and  1  am 
enabled  to  submit  this  estimate  of  their 
amount,  with  the  approbation  of  Lord 
Auckland  and  the  other  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  : — 
Reduction   on   n«^   works,   improve- 

ments,  and  repairs  £214,643 

On  the  purchase  and  repair  of  steam 

maohinery 180,000 

On  building  iron  steam  vessels  (the  last 
contract  for  which  will  be  completed 

In  the  ensuing  year) 25,000 

On  shipa  building  at  Bombay  (which  it 
it  not  (he  intention  of  Government 

to  continue) 25,000 

On  fitting  steam  guard-ships  (the  last 
contract  ibr  which  will  expire  this 

year  8,500 

On    building    a    tank    vessel    and    a 
schooner  at  Bermuda  3,710 


Making  a  total  MdoctiOn  of. £  450,853 


If  to  this  t  add,  for  the  reductions 
on  wagen  to  artificers,  labourers,  and 
others  employed  on  the  establishments  at 
home  and  abroad — reductions  in  labour 
and  in  stores — to  be  carried  on  systemati- 
cally, 150,000^.,  which  I  think  we  can 
safely  undertake  to  effect,  it  will  give  a 
total  saving  upon  the  estimates  of  1849-50 
of  606,853^.  This,  Sir,  will  be  done,  after 
leaving  an  ample  margin  for  all  the  im- 
portant heads  of  naval  expenditure.  It 
will  be  done  after  leaving  100,000?.  for 
new  steam  machinery,  135,000?.  for  fac- 
tory wages  and  repairs,  473,000?.  for  new 
works,  1,747,000?.  for  dockyard  wages 
and  stores,  and  after  making  no  reduction 
that  we  do  not  think  it  perfectly  possible 
to  combine  with  a  Navy  in  the  most  tho- 
roughly efficient  state.  It  is  obvious  the 
country  has  a  right  to  reap  the  benefit, 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  effected  safely, 
of  the  enormous  expenditure  which  has 
been  going  on  for  the  last  six  years.  I 
find  that  the  outlay  since  1835  has  been, 
in  round  numbers,  as  follows : — 

On  steam  machinery    £2,689,000 

Iron  steam  vessels 503,000 

Stores  (since  1844)    4,444,000 

Works 2,794,000 


£10,430,000 


Up  to  the  close  of  the  ensuing  financial 
year  this  large  sum  has  been  laid  out  in 
these  four  items  alone;  and  surely  for  that 
it  is  high  time  the  country  should  begin  to 
obtain  something  in  the  way  of  benefit. 
But  it  is  equally  clear  that  we  have  ob- 
tained great  benefits  as  the  result  of  this 
expenditure.  I  think  the  House  will  see 
that  by  persevering  in  the  course  which 
we  found  marked  out  for  us,  we  have 
placed  the  national  establishments  in  the 
most  efficient  and  available  state.  On 
the  1st  April,  1849,  we  shall  have  a 
steam  navy  of  very  nearly  50,000  horse- 
power; whereas  in  1835  the  steam  navy 
was  only  of  4,153  horse-power.  We 
shall  have  the  two  great  factories  at 
Portsmouth  and  Woolwich  in  a  most 
efficient  state  for  undertaking  all  steam 
repairs.  At  Portsmouth,  although  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  present  Board  to 
go  on  with  those  larger  plans  proposed 
by  our  predecessors,  yet  the  whole  space 
of  ground  ceded  by  the  Ordnance  to  the 
Admiralty  has  been  enclosed,  and  surround- 
ed by  a  sea-wall,  so  that  it  may  be  avail- 
able whenever  any  further  extensions  are 
required.  The  great  basin,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  works  of  modem  times,  will  be 
open  for  use  in  the  coorBO  of  the  ensuing 
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month.  The  basins  at  Keyham  are  pro- 
gressing most  satisfactorily.  Malta  is 
provided  with  a  dock  for  the  largest  ships, 
and  will  he  fit,  next  year,  to  undertake 
the  repairs  of  the  whole  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fleet.  Bermuda,  after  twenty 
years  of  absolute  neglect,  is  likely  now  to 
become  a  station  worthy  of  a  great  naval 
Power.  When  we  look  at  all  these  things, 
accomplished  by  the  system  which  was 
begun  in  1844,  and  persevered  in  up  to 
this  time,  I  think  we  may  say  the  naval 
establishments  of  this  country  never  were 
in  a  more  efficient  state,  and  that  England 
was  never  in  a  better  position  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  Europe,  because  she  never 
was  in  a  position  in  which  she  could  prove 
herself  more  formidable  in  the  event  of 
war.  I  put  it,  then,  to  the  House,  whe- 
ther they  will  agree  to  a  Motion  which 
will  cripple  these  resources,  and  undo  all 
that  has  been  done  in  the  last  ten  years, 
by  refusing  the  men  who  alone  can  give 
vitality  and  strength  and  efficiency  to 
the  system  we  have  created;  or  whether 
they  will  sanction  the  vote  which  we  pro- 
pose, and  maintain  a  force  worthy  of 
those  other  establishments  that  have  been 
made  so  efficient  ?  I  know  some  singular 
ideas  have  been  broached  of  late,  as  to 
the  services  required  from  our  ships  and 
seamen  engaged  on  foreign  service.  My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  has  represented  that  the  lives  of 
English  naval  officers  on  foreign  service 
are  a  continual  tissue  of  pleasures  without 
any  real  duty;  and  he  has  pictured  to 
himself  an  easy  indolent  existence,  passed 
under  groves  of  laurel  and  orange  trees, 
where  officers  and  men  retire  from  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day.  He  really  seems 
to  imagine  that  the  life  of  an  English  officer 
on  board  a  man  of  war  on  foreign  service 
is  a  constant  series  of  pleasures  without 
any  hardship;  but  let  me  draw  his  atten- 
tion to  a  paper  I  placed  in  his  hands  the 
other  day,  showing  the  disposition  of  our 
fleets.  Let  my  hon.  Friend  look  at  that 
paper,  and  he  will  find  that  our  Navy  is 
scattered  over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe, 
over  which  our  possessions  are  spread.  Let 
him  look  at  the  stern  realities  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  not  at  those  visions  which  his 
poetical  imagination  has  conjured  up;  and 
he  will  find  that  after  all  there  is  something 
for  the  naval  servants  of  a  great  maritime 
Power  to  look  after  and  to  protect,  and  that 
those  peaceful  enjoyments  in  which  he  be- 
lieved them  to  indulge,  occupy  but  a  small 
fraction  of  their  time.  Let  my  hon.  Friend 
ask  the  people  of  Sicily,  the  inhabitants  of 


Palermo  or  Messina,  or  of  any  other  town 
where  British  officers  have  acted  the  part 
of  mediators,  and  protectors  of  their  coun- 
trymen, in  the  convulsions  that  have  re- 
cently occurred,  whether  a  British  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean  was  useless  ?  Let  him 
ask  whether  the  power  of  England  has 
ever  been  more  wisely,  firmly,  or  saga- 
ciously exercised  than  by  Sir  W.  Parker 
during  the  last  six  months  ?  Let  him  look 
at  the  Pacific,  from  Cape  Horn  to  Beh- 
ring's  Straits,  and  see  our  squadron  of 
twelve  ships  there  with  3,500  men.  Amid 
the  disturbances  of  Spanish  South  America 
they  have  given  protection  to  English  mer- 
chants established  in  all  the  places  where 
peace  has  been  interrupted;  and  where  docs 
he  think  could  the  officers  engaged  on 
this  service  have  found  time  for  the  enjoy- 
ment he  supposes  ?  Let  him  look  at  the 
East  Indies,  at  the  ^ve  great  ports  of 
China,  at  each  of  which,  by  treaty,  we  have 
a  ship  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce. 
Sir,  you  have  seen  the  whole  Indian  Archi- 
pelago cleared  of  pirates  by  Sir  Thomas 
Cochrane,  and  portions  of  the  fleet  under 
his  command  concurring  in  the  protection 
of  the  colonists  in  New  Zealand,  where 
they  vied  with  the  Army  in  feats  of  daring 
gallantry.  Upon  the  coast  of  Africa  our 
fleet  has  been  discharging  the  most  arduous 
duties  in  the  most  exemplary  manner. 
There  may  be  doubts  as  to  the  necessity 
or  the  policy  of  maintaining  that  fleet  upon 
that  station;  but  there  can  be  none  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  its  duties  have  been 
discharged.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has 
taken  an  opportunity  to  allude  to  our 
squadron  in  the  Tagus.  Now  I  venture 
to  say,  that  instead  of  being  an  idle  and 
unprofitable  cruise,  the  squadron  under  Ad- 
miral Napier  has  been  the  best  naval  school 
England  ever  possessed.  There  never  was 
a  commander-in-chief  who  has  shown  a 
more  indefatigable  spirit,  or  who  has  done 
more  to  train  and  exercise  his  men  in  order 
to  make  them  efficient,  or  who  has  mani- 
fested greater  ability  in  making  their  ser- 
vices effective.  Sir,  I  am  sensible  that 
I  have  traced  these  subjects  out  very  im- 
perfectly, but  I  believe  1  have  placed  the 
whole  question  fairly  before  the  House. 
If  we  are  to  give  way,  after  what  has  been 
done,  to  this  cry  for  economy,  without  re- 
ference to  the  past,  or  regard  to  the  future, 
but  looking  simply  to  present  exigencies, 
my  firm  belief  is,  that  those  very  constitu- 
encies which  have  been  loudest  in  their 
demands  for  reduction,  would  be  the  first  to 
express  their  indignation  at  the  vacillation 
and  imbecility  which  would  be  shown  in 
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abandoning  a  syatem,  before  we  had  made 
it  efficient,  or  given  the  country  the  benefit 
of  its  past  outlay.  I  have  had  many  appli- 
cations made  to  me  from  my  own  constitu- 
ency; but  I  have  always  said,  *'  You  do 
not  know  the  case.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  patronage  or  place-hunting  upon  the 
part  of  the  Government.  There  is  a  great 
national  object  to  be  attained,  which  has 
been  pursued  for  a  long  series  of  years; 
and  I  would  rather,  a  thousand  times, 
sacrifice  my  chance  of  representing  Shef- 
field again,  than  consent  to  abandon  that 
object,  wben  brought  within  our  grasp." 
I  think  that  is  the  way  in  which  these  re- 
presentations should  be  met;  and  it  only 
requires  a  little  moral  courage  to  meet 
them  successfully.  A  new  Member  coming 
into  this  House  for  the  first  time,  may 
easily  believe  that  the  naval  expenditure 
for  the  ensuing  year  is  unprecedented  and 
unnecessary;  but  as  to  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers whom  I  see  around  me,  I  confess  I 
have  been  astounded  at  the  language  they 
have  used,  when  I  recollect  the  policy  to 
which,  for  the  last  six  years,  they  have 
been  assenting  parties.  I  believe  we  have 
a  great,  a  dignified,  and  a  consistent 
course  before  us;  and  I  think,  after  the 
sacrifices  we  have  made,  it  would  be  the 
height  of  impolicy  to  forfeit  the  results  by 
abandoning  the  establishments  which  for 
ten  years  we  have  laboured  to  make  com- 
plete. The  only  secret  for  national  secu- 
rity, in  a  country  like  this,  and  in  times 
like  the  present,  is,  to  have  the  power  to 
repel  aggredsion,  come  whence  it  may; 
and  I  entreat  hon.  Members,  however  se- 
ducing the  demand  for  economy  may  ap- 
pear, to  concur  in  the  vote  I  am  about  to 
propose,  rather  than  cripple  the  resources 
which  they  have  been  endeavouring  to 
create,  by  a  great  and  systematic  out- 
lay. For  myself,  I  have  such  perfect  con- 
fidence in  their  judgment,  when  brought 
to  the  test,  that  I  shall  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  House  in  the  plainest  and 
broadest  way,  and  have  no  doubt  as  to 
the  issue.  The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded 
by  moving  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
593,0002.  be  granted. 

Mr.  HUME  objected  to  the  question 
being  put.  It  had  been  understood  that 
no  money  was  to  be  voted  until  the  Com- 
mittee had  reported.  He  had  no  objection 
to  a  vote  being  taken  for  the  number  of 
men,  in  order  that  the  Government  might 
bring  in  the  Mutiny  Bill;  but  he  did  object 
to  voting  money,  as  it  would  be  in  fact,  a 
breach  of  faith. 

Mr.  ward  did  not  propose  to  take 


more  than  that  vote  on  account;  but  he  did 
not  know  of  any  other  way  in  which  the 
number  of  men  could  be  brought  before 
the  Committee  than  by  voting  a  part  of 
the  sum  required.  The  number  of  men 
was  a  question  of  prerogative. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Navy 
there  was  no  distinct  and  separate  vote  for 
the  number  of  men;  while  in  the  case  of 
the  Army  the  first  vote  in  the  estimates 
was  for  the  number,  and  the  way  proposed 
was  the  only  one  that  could  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  treated  this  as  a  question 
of  prerogative,  inferring  that  all  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  to  do  was  to  vote 
the  money,  without  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  men.  But  how  did  that  apply  in 
the  case  of  the  Army,  when,  as  the  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
said,  the  practice  was  to  vote  the  number 
of  men  as  well  as  the  money  ?  He  found 
in  the  Journals  of  the  last  year,  1847, 
page  181,  that  Mr.  Greene  reported  that 
the  Committee  of  Supply  had  passed  se- 
veral resolutions,  the  first  being  that  a 
sum  not  exceeding  185,000/.  be  granted 
to  defray  the  expenses,  &c.;  and  the  se« 
cond  resolution  being  that  31,500  men  be 
employed  in  the  sea  service  for  thirteen 
lunar  months,  to  the  31st  day  of  March, 
1848;  and  the  third  resolution  being  that 
a  sum  not  exceeding  1 ,323,000/.  be  grant- 
ed for  wages  of  seamen.  If  this  were  a 
specimen  of  the  practice  of  the  House,  it 
appeared  that  there  had  been  a  separate 
resolution  for  the  number  of  men,  and  that 
it  had  been  submitted  to  the  House  be- 
fore the  vote  for  the  wages  of  those  sea- 
men. Some  explanation  should  be  given 
of  this,  for  it  appeared  but  reasonable  that 
the  House  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  number  of  men  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  voted. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  had  not  had  time 
since  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
refer  to  the  estimates  of  former  years  in 
the  library;  but,  unless  his  memory  fiuled, 
the  practice  had  been  that  before  the  vote 
which  the  Chairman  had  been  about  to  put 
with  respect  to  the  means  of  paying  the 
officers  and  men,  there  had  always  been 
an  enumeration  of  the  number  of  seamen, 
boys,  and  marines  to  be  voted,  signed  by 
the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown.  He 
was  surprised  when  he  saw  that  the  usual 
form  had  been  deviated  from  in  the  esti- 
mates for  the  present  year,  and  that  the 
number  of  men  required  had  been  only 
printed  in  very  smaU  letters.     Mr.  Benud 
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would  no  doubt  be  able  to  inform  the  Com- 
mittee whether  the  estimates  were  not  this 
year  printed  in  a  form  different  to  that  of 
preceding  years. 

Mr.  HUME  wanted  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  the  number  of  men,  because  the 
expenses  of  other  departments  depended 
upon  it,  and  it  was  useless  to  inquire  into 
those  details  if  the  Committee  upstairs 
were  precluded  from  entering  upon  the 
question  of  the  number  of  men.  He  beg- 
ged to  suggest  that  the  number  of  men  be 
first  taken,  in  conformitj  with  all  preceding 
practice. 

Mr.  ward  (who  handed  a  vote  to  the 
Chairman  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
men)  said  that  the  mistake  had  originated 
entirely  in  an  error  on  his  part.  He  had 
prepared  the  proper  resolution,  but  by  an 
OTOrsight  the  wrong  one  had  been  first 
proposed. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  hoped  the  Se- 
oretary  to  the  Admiralty  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  now  with- 
draw the  novel  doctrine  they  had  promul- 
gated, that  the  number  of  men  was  deter- 
mined by  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  WARD:  Oh,  yes,  it  was  quite 
wrong. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Then  what  became  of 
the  ingenious  argument  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, which,  no  doubt,  had  had  such  an 
effect  upon  the  House  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  His  right  hon. 
Friend  was  quite  right  in  saying  that  there 
was  a  declaration  every  year  in  the  Queen's 
Privy  Council  of  the  Crown  having  decreed 
a  certain  number  of  men  for  the  Navy. 
This  was  not  the  custom  with  the  Army 
estimates;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Navy, 
of  Course  a  subsequent  alteration  might  be 
made  by  the  House.  But,  so  far,  the 
Crown  possessed  a  prerogative;  and,  so  far, 
the  explanation  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had  been  correct. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM:  The  Queen  in 
Council  certainly  did  so  decree;  but,  in 
consequence  of  that  declaration,  there  had 
always  been  set  forth,  in  the  first  vote  of 
the  House,  under  the  name  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  the  precise  number  of  men  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  for  the  service; 
and  it  was  always  then  open  to  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  suggest  any  reduction 
which  might  be  thought  expedient. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  It  was  quite  true  that  the  first 
vole  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Chairman 


related  to  the  number  of  men;  but  this 
never  appeared,  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
seemed  to  suppose,  in  the  estimates.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  under  a  misappre- 
hension in  supposing  that  any  document 
bearing  the  signature  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  was  ever  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House  stating  the  number  of  men 
to  be  proposed. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM:  The  first  vote,  he 
contended,  was  signed  by  the  Members  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty;  the  vote  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chairman  was  so  signed. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  f  ote  was  so  signed,  but  there 
was  no  estimate  of  the  number  of  men 
which  was  signed. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM:  Perhaps  Mr.  Ber- 
nal  would  tell  the  House  what  the  vote 
now  was. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  vote  was  a 
substantive  vote  of  43,000  men,  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  sea  service. 

Mr.  HUME  said  this  was  as  it  ought  to 
be.  Mistakes  would  arise  in  the  best  re- 
gulated families;  and  he  would  say  nothing 
of  the  confusion  of  mind  which  seemed  to 
exist  upon  this  point.  He  felt  at  some 
loss  how  to  deal  with  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Ward),  who  seemed  to  glory  in  his  extra- 
vagance, and  to  take  credit  for  the  fact 
that  during  the  last  ^ye  years  the  naval 
expenditure  had  been  rapidly  increasing. 
His  hon.  Friend  evidently  approved  of  the 
policy  of  this  increase ;  and  he  did  not  see 
that  any  protest  of  his  as  to  the  details 
was  likely  to  produce  much  effect.  His 
hon.  Friend  started  with  arguing  that  our 
power  must  be  relative,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  our  neighbours  .  He 
was  willing  to  admit  that,  and  he  would 
rest  his  case  upon  the  admission.  We 
had  nothing  to  dread  now ;  he  knew  by 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  that  we  were 
at  peace  with  all  the  world.  There  was  a 
great  change  taking  place  in  France  at 
this  moment,  and  there  were  commotions 
throughout  the  continent  of  Europe ;  but, 
supposing  those  commotions  to  continue, 
and  even  Austria  and  Prussia  to  change 
their  Governments,  he  did  not  see  how  the 
question  with  regard  to  our  fleet  would  be 
thereby  affected.  The  only  Powers  from 
whom  we  had  anything  to  apprehend  were 
France  and  the  United  States.  The 
Americans  had  already  had  to  suffer  from 
meddling,  and  they  were  not  at  all  likely, 
just  now,  to  come  into  collision  with  us; 
on  the  contrary,  they  evinced  the  most 
peaceful  disposition  towards  us.  And, 
with  respect  to  France,  it  seemed  to  him 
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quite  clear,  that  when  a  people  were  di- 
vided among  themselves,  and  employed  in 
intestine  strife,  they  would  be  very  little 
able,  were  they  so  inclined,  to  make  any 
hostile  external  aggressions.  He  saw  no 
reason,  therefore,  for  any  apprehension, 
and  he  protested  against  these  heavy  esti- 
mates being  justified  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  danger  to  be  feared  from  either 
of  those  quarters.  He  had  before  advised 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  when 
the  budget  was  brought  forward,  to  de- 
monstrate to  the  people  of  France,  by  re- 
ducing our  estimates  and  disarmiog  some 
of  our  ships,  that  our  feelings  towards  that 
country  were  unequivocally  friendly;  and 
to  confirm  the  view  he  had  taken  of  public 
opinion  in  France,  he  would  now  refer  the 
House  to  the  reply  which  had  been  given 
by  M.  Arago,  Minister  of  the  Marine,  the 
other  day,  to  a  deputation  of  Englishmen 
headed  by  Mr.  Sturge.  M.  Arago  said 
that  he  was  glad  to  find  England  was  well 
disposed  to  maintain  friendly  terms;  and  it 
was  well  known  that  directions  had  been 
given  that  no  increase  whatever  should 
take  place  in  the  French  navy.  This 
showed  a  friendly  disposition  on  the  part 
of  France;  and  the  fact  ought  surely  to 
have  some  weight  on  the  House.  His  hon. 
Friend  asked  where  was  the  bond  of  peace  ? 
but  where,  it  might  be  inquired  in  return, 
was  the  cause  of  strife  ?  We  were  at 
present  on  good  terms  with  all  parties,  and 
we  should  much  more  effectually  perpetu- 
ate that  by  reducing  our  armaments,  than 
by  maintaining  the  most  costly  establish- 
ments, and  thus  evidencing  suspicion  and 
distrust.  His  hon.  Friend  indicated  that 
they  could  place  np  confidence  in  republi- 
can Qovemments.  His  hon.  Friend  seemed 
to  infer,  because  America  had  played  a 
very  foolish  and  unjust  part,  that  no  faith 
could  be  given  to  France  under  the  same 
form  of  government ;  but  this  was  not  a 
tenable  argument — it  was  as  much  as  to  say 
A  had  done  wrong,  therefore  have  nothing 
to  do  with  B.  England,  said  his  hon. 
Friend,  was  rich;  she  ought  not  to  be  left 
in  a  weak  state,  and  no  risk  ought  to  be 
run  of  crippling  her  resources.  But  was 
his  hon.  Friend  not  adopting  the  most  di- 
rect means,  by  keeping  up  these  enormous 
establishments,  of  destroying  our  resources? 
His  hon.  Friend  was  naturally  a  partisan 
in  his  department ;  but  this  enthusiasm  for 
expense  ought  not  to  influence  the  House. 
His  hon.  Friend  blamed  the  House  for 
remissness  in  conceding  the  estimates  of 
former  years,  and  he  insisted  now  that 
the  experiment  entered  upon  should  be 


fairly  tried.  Why,  asked  his  hon.  Friend, 
had  they  not  objected  in  1844  and  1845? 
Why,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  their 
purses  were  then  full;  and  now,  as  their 
funds  were  falling  short,  it  was  equally 
natural  that  they  should  begin  to  consider 
how  they  could  be  economical.  The  House 
had  no  information  at  this  moment  before 
it  how  the  money  for  the  expenses  they 
were  about  to  incur  was  to  be  got.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  there  had  been  great 
extravagance  in  the  Navy;  there  had  been, 
more  particularly,  great  waste  in  the  storea, 
Stores  which  had  cost  1,000,000Z.,  were 
found  eventually,  when  not  wanted,  to  sell 
for  no  more  than  60,000^.  There  had 
been  in  this  department  gross  neglect  and 
mismanagement;  and  if  there  was  xme 
thing  more  than  another  open  to  approval 
in  the  naval  administration  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  J.  Graham),  it 
was  the  course  he  pursued  in  avoiding  the 
purchase  of  more  perishable  stores  than 
were  absolutely  required  for  the  current 
year.  The  policy  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net had  been  the  most  truly  economical. 
The  system  at  present  adopted  was  false 
economy  in  every  point  of  view.  His  hon. 
Friend  boasted  now  of  the  warehouses  be^ 
ing  filled,  and  prophesied  a  magnificent 
future  in  five  years.  In  1849  we  were 
promised  we  should  be  in  the  proudest 
possible  situation — the  envy  of  the  whole 
world;  we  should  then  have  at  our  com- 
mand 450  ships  of  war.  Well,  what  was  to 
be  done  with  them  ?  Were  they  all  to  lie  idle 
and  rot,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  result  ? 
His  hon.  Friend  entreated  them  to  g^^nt 
his  demands  now,  and)  as  a  reward  for  do- 
cility, he  promised  them  a  reduction  of 
856,000^.  by  and  by.  He  wanted  to  know 
why  they  were  not  granted  that  reduction 
at  once  this  year  ?  His  hon.  Friend  re- 
ferred them  with  pride  to  our  ships  scat- 
tered all  over  the  world;  but  the  rational 
complaint  was,  that  those  ships  were  sta- 
tioned where  they  could  be  of  no  possible 
use,  and  where  they  might  do  much  mis- 
chief. There  was  a  strong  squadron  on 
the  south-west  coast  of  America;  but  half 
the  number  was  not  wanted  ?  When  ibe 
late  Government  was  in  treaty  with  ibe 
American  Government,  and  there  was  some 
danger  of  a  rupture  of  peace,  the  presence 
of  such  a  fleet  might  have  been  serviceable; 
but  since  all  questions  of  difference  were 
passed  over  and  settled,  and  we  had  not  an 
acre  of  ground  there  to  look  after,  what 
earthly  necessity  could  there  be  for  making 
so  costly  a  demonstration  of  force  ?  They 
were  teld  to  loek  te  tlie  adrantages  thej 
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bad  derived  from  their  squadron  off  Sicily. 
He  would  candidly  admit  that  the  ships 
there  had  proved,  on  a  late  emergency,  to 
have  been  of  some  use;  hut  a  couple  of 
frigates  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to 
protect  British  residents;  no  reason  could 
be  made  out  for  keeping  so  large  a  fleet 
at  the  station.  His  hon.  Friend  justly 
enough  bestowed  great  praise  upon  Sir  C. 
Napier;  but  what  had  the  squadron  which 
had  been  lying  for  twelve  months  in  the 
Tagus  actually  done?  Then  there  were 
twenty-seven  ships  cruising  on  the  deadly 
coast  of 'Africa,  and  the  result  was  al- 
together profitless.  Again,  we  had  a 
regiment  and  a  fleet  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
What  right  had  we  to  interfere  in  the 
int^nal  affairs  of  the  people  there?  We 
acted  with  the  grossest  inconsistency ;  one 
day  we  told  France  that  she  might  change 
her  Governments  a^  she  liked,  so  far  as 
we  were  concerned;  and  another  day  we 
did  precisely  what  we  condemned — over- 
awed and  overwhelmed  a  people,  and  did 
this,  too,  at  an  enormous  cost  to  ourselves. 
The  fact  was,  we  had  too  many  ships,  and 
the  misdirection  of  such  a  power  was  in- 
evitable. His  hon.  Friend  called  upon  the 
country  not  to  give  way  to  this  ruinous  cry 
for  economy.  But  he  denied  that  past  ex- 
penditure had  been  productive  of  any  good 
whatever.  We  had  made  great  efforts, 
and  seen  no  advantages  flow  from  them; 
and  the  policy  we  ought  hereafter  to  adopt 
was  to  look  after  our  own  interests  before 
we  took  into  account  the  affairs  of  other 
people.  He  protested  against  voting  so 
large  a  force.  They  did  not  yet  know 
how  the  money  was  to  be  raised  to  meet 
the  expenditure  proposed.  Where  were 
the  means  to  come  from?  The  House 
had  signified  very  strongly  that  it  would 
not  endure  any  increase  in  taxation. 
The  Government  originally  contemplated 
an  addition  of  2  per  cent  to  the  income- 
tax,  which,  they  calculated,  would  produce 
to  them  2,000,000^.,  and  they  had  based 
these  estimates  on  that  expectation.  This 
hope  had  been  given  up,  and  yet  the  es- 
timates remained  the  same.  Would  the 
House,  then,  incur  a  debt  of  5,000,000^. 
for  two  years  together  ?  How  was  it  con- 
sistent with  a  failing  revenue  that  an  in- 
creased expenditure  should  be  going  on? 
In  1835  we  had  167  ships  of  war  afloat 
and  26,500  seamen — an  establishment 
which  was  found  quite  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect our  colonics  and  the  honour  of  the 
empire.  Ten  years  after,  in  1845,  the 
number  of  men  had  increased  to  40,000, 
and  that  of  the  ships  of  war  in  commifldion 


to  234.  It  was  true  there  was  the  war 
with  China ;  but  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  in  1844  said  he  would 
only  ask  36,500  for  the  Navy,  becanse  the 
ships  sent  out  to  China  had  not  returned, 
giving  the  House  reason  to  think  that  the 
number  of  36,500  men  would  be  reduced, 
on  the  return  of  the  ships  the  ensuing  year. 
In  1 848,  however,  the  number  of  men  was 
43,000,  with  256  ships  afloat.  One  great 
subject  of  complaint  he  had  was  this,  that 
when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  prevailed 
upon  the  House  to  grant  1,000,0002.  for  a 
steam  navy,  it  was  never  intended  that  we 
should  go  on  building  other  ships;  whereas 
we  had  now  96  steam  ships  (increased  from 
75  in  1845),  and  yet  we  went  on  building 
ships  as  before.  This  was  a  great  abuse, 
which  he  took  shame  to  himself  for  not  en- 
deavouring to  stop.  Then,  in  1835,  there 
were  employed  in  the  dockjfards  7,884  men; 
in  1845  they  had  increased  to  12,194;  and 
it  was  now  proposed  to  vote  13,219.  The 
number  of  appointments  at  the  Admiralty, 
in  1835,  was  only  1,736;  in  1845  the  num- 
ber was  2,301 ;  and  now  they  had  increased 
to  3,479,  exactly  double  what  they  were  in 
1835,  without  any  reason  for  it,  and  in  the 
face  of  a  decrease  in  the  ordinary  revenue. 
He  asked  the  Committee,  therefore,  to  be  a 
little  considerate.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
return  of  the  number  and  distribution  of  the 
ships  afloat  from  1835  to  1848,  and  it  was 
singular  to  observe  how  i*egularly  the  num- 
ber had  increased.  In  1836  it  was  173 
in  1837,  189;  in  1838,  225;  in  1839,228 
in  1840,  241;  in  1841,  244;  in  1842,  257 
in  1843,  237;  in  1844,  225;  in  1845,  230 
in  1846,  249;  in  1847,  266;  and  in  1848, 
235.  Why  this  increase  was  made,  when 
he  looked  at  the  state  of  the  world,  he  de- 
fied any  man  to  tell ;  he  thought  a  reduc- 
tion of  even  15,000  men  might  be  made. 
If  his  hon.  Friend  compared  the  Navy  es- 
timates of  1835-36  with  those  of  1847-48, 
he  would  find  that  there  was  no  less  a  dif- 
ference than  3,300,000^.  excess  in  the  lat- 
ter over  the  former;  and  his  hon.  Friend 
proposed  to  add  214,000Z.  to  this  large  sum, 
making  7,951, 000^.  instead  of  7,737,0002. 
The  wages  of  seamen  and  marines  had  in- 
creased 421.0002.  between  1835  and  1847; 
their  victuals  had  increased  in  the  same 
time  264,0002.  :  and  naval  stores  from 
426,0002.,  in  1835,  to  1,604,0002.,  being 
an  increase  of  1,277,0002.  The  aggre- 
gate estimates  for  the  effective  service  of 
the  Navy,  in  1835-36,  was  2,590,0002., 
and,  in  1847-48,  5,504,0002.  In  short, 
almost  every  item  had  increased.  The 
average  number  of  men  voted  for  the  Nav^ 
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in  the  three  years,  1833,  1834,  and  1835, 
was  27,000;  and  in  the  three  years  ending 
1847-48,  40,000,  and  now  it  was  proposed 
to  increase  the  number  to  43,000.     The 
Army  and  Ordnance  had  increased  in  the 
same  proportion.     The  average  number  of 
men  voted  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance 
in  three  years  ending  1835-6  was  121,843; 
bat  in  the  three  years  ending  1847-8  it  was 
157,059;  and  this  year  it  was  increased  to 
171.141,  being  an  increase  of  50,000  men. 
And  to  this  number  must  be  added  the 
dockyard  battalions  and  the  police,  who 
maintained  the  internal  peace  of  the  coun- 
try ;   and  he  wanted   to   know  why  this 
inordinate  increase  was  requisite?      If  it 
was  to  continue,  he  wished   to   ask  the 
right  hon.   Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
.  the  Exchequer  how  he  was  to  get  the 
money?     In  1838  there  was  a  deficiency 
of  655,000?.   in   the   revenue;   in  1839, 
345,000?.;  in  1840,  1,512,000?.;  in  1841, 
1,593,000?.;  in  1842,  2,101,000?.;  mak- 
ing    a    total    deficiency    of    6,209,000?. 
When   the  right  hon.    Baronet    (Sir   R. 
Peel)   came  into   office  he   supplied   this 
deficiency  by  the  income-tax;  but  if  they 
went    on    increasing    the    estimates    we 
should  be  obliged  to  submit  to  6,  7,  or 
even  10  per  cent  income-tax  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  caused  by  the  expenditure. 
He  was  against  putting  the  public  credit 
to  hazard;  and  he  therefore  counselled  the 
Committee  not  to  vote  the  estimates  until 
they  had  taken  some  means  to  reduce  the 
expenditure.     He  entreated  the  House  to 
consider  that   the  question   was  whether 
they  would  vote  a  certain  number  of  men; 
whether  they  wished  to  continue  a  heavy 
tax,  and  to  add  to  that  tax,  in  order  to 
avoid  ruin.     The  ordinary  annual  revenue, 
in  the  twelve  years  from  1831  to  1842,  was 
50,258,000?.    in   1835,   the    lowest,   and 
52,837,000?.,  in  1836,  the  highest.      The 
total  annual  expenditure  in  eight  years, 
from  1831  to  1838,  was  48,787,000?.,  in 
1835,  the  lowest,   and   51,720,000?.,  in 
1838,  the  highest.     There  was,  therefore, 
more  than  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the 
expenditure.     If  he  took  the  average  of 
the  ordinary  revenue  from  1831  to  1840, 
51,161,000?.,  and  that  in  1841  and  1842, 
51,813,000?.,    there    was    a    surplus    of 
651,000?.  in  1841  and  1842  over  the  ave- 
rage of  the  preceding  10  years.     If  he 
took  the  ordmary  revenue   of  1846-47, 
57,597,000?.,  and   deducted  the  income- 
tax  5,543,000?.,  being  52,054?.,  the  ordi- 
nary   revenue    that    year    exceeded    by 
241,000?.  the  average  of  1841  and  1842. 
Thia  9tate  of  th«  reTenue  held  out  a  con- 


solatory hope  of  the  elasticity  of  the  re« 
sources  of  the  country,  showing  that  the 
Government  had  good  materials  to  work 
upon,  which  only  required  judicious  man- 
agement. If  he  could  see  any  hope  of 
further  improvement  in  the  state  of  the 
revenue,  or  a  better  state  of  things  through- 
out the  country  generally,  he  might  be 
induced  to  waive  some  of  his  objections; 
but  when  he  looked  at  the  whole  scale  on 
which  it  was  proposed  to  maintain  the 
Navy,  he  could  not  regard  it  as  otherwise 
than  preposterous;  he  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  House  would  support  a  Motion 
for  reducing  the  sum  now  to  be  granted  to 
the  Crown  below  the  vote  of  last  year,  and 
bringing  the  number  of  men  down  to 
36,000.  He  only  begged  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  turn  their  attention  to  the  report 
of  the  year  1816;  they  would  there  see 
that  the  Committee,  though  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  was  then  in  power,  took  the  con- 
dition of  our  establishment  in  1792  as  the 
basis  of  their  report.  In  that  year  we 
had  only  16,000  men  for  the  Navy,  in- 
cluding marines.  At  that  time  there  were 
no  boys  in  the  Navy,  and  that  number 
of  16,000  included  all  the  naval  officers  of 
every  description.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, looking  at  all  our  relations,  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic,  a  force  of  27,000  men 
would  be  quite  enough,  in  addition  to  the 
10,000  employed  in  America  and  in  Africa. 
He  would  repeat  that  the  principle  upon 
which  his  proposition  rested  was  a  well- 
founded  principle;  but  he  admitted  that, 
after  all,  it  was  only  a  part  of  what  must 
be  done.  When  he  looked  at  the  amount 
which  the  country  had  to  pay — when  he 
compared  that  amount  with  the  probable 
means  at  the  disposal  of  th^  Crown — ^when, 
in  short,  he  compared  the  revenue  with 
the  expenditure,  he  could  not  regard  that 
comparison  with  any  other  feelings  than 
those  of  alarm.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who 
proposed  these  estimates  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed upon  the  principle  that  we  were  now 
at  war;  but  we  were  not  at  war,  and  we 
should  husband  our  resources  with  the 
strictest  economy.  Amongst  other  items 
of  expenditure  from  which  we  could  hope 
for  no  return,  the  famine  in  Ireland  had 
led  to  an  addition  of  8,000,000?.  to  our 
debt.  The  commercial  and  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  this  country  were  in 
a  state  of  extreme  depression.  Unfor- 
tunately, at  this  moment  the  people  of 
England  were  called  upon  to  bear  not  only 
a  vast  weight  of  Government  taxes,  but 
a  prodigious  amount  also  of  local  taxation. 
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Instead,  then,  of  adopting  the  idea  that 
England  was  rich,  Parliament  ought  to 
proceed  upon  the  melancholy  truth  that 
England  was  poor.  Influenced  hy  such 
considerations,  he  called  upon  the  House 
to  support  him,  and  to  hring  down  the 
numhers  and  expenses  of  the  N^vy  to  the 
standard  of  the  year  1836.  The  hon. 
Memher  concluded  hy  moying  an  Amend- 
ment, to  the  effect  that  the  numher  of  men 
be  36,000  instead  of  43,000,  being  a  re- 
duction of  7,000. 

Mb.  CORRY  said,  that  if  the  debate  had 
been  conflned  to  the  discussion  of  the  reso- 
lution then  under  consideration,  he  should 
not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  offer  a 
single  observation  on  that  occasion;  but  as 
the  general  question  of  the  amount  of  the 
Navy  Estimates  of  the  last  few  years  had 
been  raised  by  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
last  spoken,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
give  the  Committee  some  explanation  on 
the  subject.  He  was,  he  confessed,  as- 
tonished at  the  expressions  of  surprise  and 
alarm  which  he  had  heard  from  some  quar- 
ters, respecting  the  growing  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  Navy  Estimates,  as  if 
the  causes  of  that  increase  had  not  been 
from  year  to  year  stated  on  the  face  of  the 
estimates  themselves,  and  the  sums  pro- 
posed, upon  almost  every  occasion,  unani- 
mously assented  to  by  Parliament.  To 
show  that  their  increased  amount  was  the 
result  not  of  any  want  of  economy,  but  of 
additional  charges  which  had  from  time 
to  time  been  thrown  upon  them,  he  would 
institute  a  comparison  between  the  esti- 
mates for  the  year  1846-7 — the  last  and 
the  largest  which  were  prepared  by  the 
late  Government — and  the  estimates  for 
the  year  1831 — estimates  which  were  pro- 
posed by  a  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
who  certainly  had  never  been  accused  of 
extravagance  in  the  administration  of  the 
Navy — he  meant  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Ripon.  The  year  1835  was, 
he  was  aware,  the  favourite  period  of  com- 
parison with  some  hon.  Members;  but  he 
would  not  revert  to  that  period  for  a  reason 
which  he  would  presently  state;  but  com- 
paring the  estimates  for  1831  with  those 
for  the  year  1846-7,  he  found  that  the  to- 
tal increase  on  account  of  effective  ser- 
vices, amounted  to  2,127,615Z.  Of  this 
additional  amount,  171,000Z.  was  for  wages, 
and  41,000^.  for  the  victuals  of  6,323  men, 
for  whom  political  and  other  considerations 
had  rendered  it  necessary  to  be  borne.  But 
the  charge  for  these  additional  men  did 
not  stop  here;  for  of  course  the  employ- 
ment of  more  men  inyolved  the  necessity 


of  keeping  either  a  larger  number,  or  else 
a  more  expensive  description,  of  ships  m 
commission  ;  and  from  the  best  estimate 
which  he  could  obtain,  the  additional  annual 
charge  on  this  account  for  6,000  men, 
could  not  amount  to  less  than  86,0002., 
which  would  make  a  total  additional 
charge  consequent  on  the  employment 
of  the  additional  number  of  men  borne 
in  1846-7  of  298,0002.  The  next  charge 
he  would  advert  to  was,  that  for  the 
packet  service,  which  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Post  Office  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, in  the  year  1837.  Previously  to 
that  period,  the  Admiralty  had  indeed  de- 
frayed the  expense  of  some  of  the  foreign 
packets;  but,  after  abating  this  charge  as 
it  stood  in  the  estimates  for  1831,  he 
found  that  the  additional  charge  borne  by 
the  estimates  for  1846-7,  amounted  to 
602,0002.,  of  which  545,0002.  was  on  ae- 
count  of  the  contract  packet  service,  the 
cost  of  which  appeared  as  an  item  of  naval 
expenditure,  while  the  receipts  were  credit- 
ed to  another  department  of  Government. 
But  the  great  oause  of  increase  in  the  es- 
timates of  late  years,  was  the  creation  of 
the  steam  navy,  and  the  construction  of 
the  new  works  in  connexion  with  the  dock- 
yards, which  the  wants  of  that  new  arm  of 
the  service  had  rendered  indispensable. 
The  estimates  of  former  periods  since  the 
Peace  had  been  charged  merely  with  the 
maintenance  of  an  old  and  overgrown 
Navy— those  of  late  have,  in  addition  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  old,  with  the  crea- 
tion of  what  he  might  call  a  new  Navy, 
and  that  of  a  most  costly  character.  Com- 
paring the  estimates  for  1846-7,  with 
those  for  1831,  when  the  steam  navy  was 
only  in  its  infancy,  he  found  the  additional 
charges  for  the  later  period  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

For  wages  to  artificers  in  the  Woolwich 

steam  factory  ....  £50,000 
For  steam  vessels  built  by  contract  .  120,000 
For  the  purchase  of  steam  machinery  .  390,000 
For  coals  (exclusive  of  those  used  in 

the  packet  service)        .         .         .      80,000 
For  steam  basins,  factories,  and  docks  .   314,000 
Making  a  total  increase,  on  account 
of   the  steam  navy,    for    services 
specified  in  the  estimates,  of .         .    054,000 

If  to  this  were  added  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  hulls  of  the  steam  vessels  in  course  of 
building  in  the  dockyards,  which  was  in- 
cluded under  the  votes  for  wages  to  arti- 
ficers, and  for  the  purchase  of  materials, 
and  which,  at  the  average  rate  per  ton, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  250,000^.,  the 
total  additional  charge,  on  account  of  the 
Steam  navy  in  the  estimates  for  1846-7» 
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would  amount  to  no  less  than  1,204,0002., 
which,  added  to  the  602,000Z.  on  account 
of  the  packet  service,  and  to  the  298,000/. 
on  account  of  the  additional  numher 
of  wen  home,  would  give  2,104,000^, 
within  23,000/.  of  the  whole  increase  of 
2,127,000/.,  for  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  account.  The  necessity  for  bearing  so 
large  a  number  of  men — for  having  so  ex- 
tensive a  packet  communication — and  for 
organising  so  formidable  a  steam  navy, 
might  be  disputed,  although,  in  his  opinion, 
it  could  easily  be  defended;  but  he  thought 
that  the  statement  which  he  had  made 
must  have  satisfied  the  Committee  that 
neither  the  late  nor  the  present  Board  of 
Admiralty  were  justly  chargeable  with  the 
imputations  of  departmental  extravagance 
which  had  been  alleged  against  them. 
With  respect  to  the  principal  cause  of  in- 
creased expenditure  he  meant  the  steam 
navy,  his  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty  had  stated  on  a  former 
night,  in  the  course  of  an  able  and  con- 
vincing speech  what  had  been  the  increase 
of  the  steam  navy  since  1835;  but  the 
charge  of  effecting  that  increase  had  fallen 
far  more  heavily  on  the  estimates  of  late 
years  than  would  appear  from  that  state- 
ment, because  the  increase  had  been  far 
more  rapid  during  the  last  than  during  the 
first  half  of  the  period.  From  the  1st  of 
April,  1842,  the  date  of  the  first  naval 
estimate  prepared  by  the  late  Government, 
to  July,  1846,  when  they  retired  from  of- 
fice, the  increase  in  the  steam  navy  had 
been — in  number  of  vessels  from  59  to 
101;  in  tonnage  from  34,900  to  73,700; 
and  in  horse-power  from  9,688  to  25,299. 
This  had  been  the  increase  in  vessels  ac- 
tually built,  independently  of  which  the 
work  executed  on  the  hulls  of  steam  ves- 
sels left  by  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty  in 
progress  of  building,  represented  eight 
vessels  of  8,759  tons,  and  3,500  horse- 
power; and,  in  addition  to  this,  a  large  ex- 
penditure had  been  incurred  on  the  hulls 
and  machinery  of  the  eight  steam  guard- 
ships  which  had  been  ordered  to  be  fitted 
for  the  defence  of  the  dockyards  and  other 
Channel  service  by  the  late  Government. 
He  asked  how  it  could  have  been  possible 
to  have  effected  such  an  increase  of  force 
as  this,  and  which  he  maintained  had  been 
in  no  respect  greater  than  the  safety  of  the 
country  imperatively  required,  without  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  Navy  Estimates  ?  But'  it  had  been 
said,  that  while  they  were  thus  adding  to 
the  strength  of  the  steam  navy,  they  had 
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gone  on  increasing  that  of  the  sailing 
navy  also,  of  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  had  alleged  that  the  num- 
ber was  already  so  great  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  man  them  all  in  the  event 
of  war.  He  would  show  that  this  was  a 
great  misconception,  and  that  the  number 
of  sailing  vessels  had  been  constantly  di- 
minishing. The  year  1793  used  to  be  a 
favourite  period  of  economy  and  of  reduced 
establishments  with  the  hon.  Member;  and 
what  did  he  (Mr.  Corry)  find  ?  Why,  that 
the  number  of  ships  of  the  .line  in  1793 
was  129;  while  in  1848  it  was  reduced  to 
71.  Of  frigates,  in  1793,  the  number  was 
155;  in  1848,  93.  These  numbers  in- 
cluded the  ships  which  were  in  an  effec- 
tive state  for  sea  service,  as  well  as  those 
in  want  of  repairs.  [Mr.  Hume  :  What  was 
the  number  of  men?]  He  would  come 
to  that  question  presently.  It  might  be 
said,  that  the  ships  of  the  several  classes 
were  larger  and  more  heavily  armed  in 
1848  than  in  1793,  and  that  a  smaller 
number  of  ships  at  the  latter  period  might 
represent  as  great  a  force  as  the  larger 
number  at  the  former;  but  he  would  show 
that  there  had  been  a  great  diminution  in 
the  number  of  sailing  vessels  since  1835, 
when  the  ships  of  the  various  classes  were 
as  large  as  at  present.  The  comparison 
between  the  number  of  effective  ships  of 
the  line  and  frigates  (which  excluded  those 
in  want  of  larger  repairs)  in  1834,  and  in 
1846  stood  thus:— - 

1834.        1846. 

Ships  of  the  Line  ...  87 64 

Frigates 108  89 

And  he  thought  that  this  ought  to  satisfy 
the  Committee  that  there  had  been  no  ex- 
travagance of  late  years  in  building  sailing 
vessels;  and  the  only  justification  for  the 
several  Boards  of  Admiralty  in  having  suf- 
fered their  numbers  to  be  reduced  so  low, 
was  the  great  exertion  which  the  necessity 
of  organising  a  steam  navy  with  the  ut- 
most despatch  liad  occasioned.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  had  asked  what  was 
the  number  of  men  in  1793,  and  had  inti- 
mated the  opinion  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  find  men  to  man  the  whole  of  the 
vessels  at  present  comprised  in  the  Eng- 
lish Navy.  In  1792,  the  number  of  men 
borne  on  the  books  of  the  Navy  was  only 
17,361;  and,  although  at  that  period  the 
seamen  employed  in  the  mercantile  navy 
were  not  near  so  numerous  as  at  present, 
the  number  of  men  borne  was  raised  in  the 
course  of  eighteen  months  to  83,291 — a 
force  more  than  sufficients  to  complete 
2D 
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the  complements  of  the  whole  of  the  Navy 
at  the  present  moment.  With  respect  to 
the  amount  of  the  estimates,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  it  would  admit  of  consid- 
erable reduction  on  the  completion  of  the 
new  works  now  in  progress,  and  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  steam  navj  on  a  scale 
sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  country; 
but  he  thought  that  the  great  exertions 
which  had  been  necessary  of  late  years 
in  order  to  effect  these  objects  sufficiently, 
accounted  for  the  large  expenditure  which 
had  been  incurred,  and  which  some  hon. 
Members  attributed  to  the  absence  of  a 
due  regard  to  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
Naval  Department  of  the  Government. 
The  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  had,  indeed,  said  that  these  ex- 
ertions had  been  uncalled  for ;  and  that  it 
was  this  country,  and  not  France,  which 
had  set  the  example  of  exaggerated  naval 
preparation,  and  had  occasioned  that  rivalry 
which  had  caused  so  great  an  increase  of 
the  expenditure  of  both  nations;  but  he 
was  prepared  to  show  that  this  statement 
was  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  case, 
but  that  every  effort  which  this  country 
had  made  had  been  rendered  indispensable 
by  efforts  already  made  in  the  same  direc- 
tion by  France,  and  othe  naval  Powers. 
With  respect  to  the  yote  now  under  dis- 
cussion, the  number  of  seamen  voted  for 
the  French  navy  of  late  years  had  been 
at  least  equal  to  that  which  had  been 
maintained  by  this  country.  The  num- 
ber voted  for  the  French  navy  for  the 
present  year  was  upwards  of  29,000,  ex- 
clusive of  the  infanterie  and  artillerie  de 
la  marine,  and  exclusive  also  of  1,100 
men  for  the  packet  service,  which  in  France 
was  provided  for  by  another  department  of 
Government,  while  in  this  country  it  was 
included  under  the  head  of  naval  expendi- 
ture. This  was  actually  a  larger  force 
than  that  which  had  been  proposed  by  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  the  Admi- 
ralty; and  he  asked  whether  (more  espe- 
cially at  a  time  like  the  present,  when,  as 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  said,  we  were  walking,  if  not  in 
danger,  at  least  in  darkness),  considering 
that  France  had  at  her  disposal  so  large  a 
military  force  in  comparison  with  that 
which  was  maintained  by  this  country,  it 
would  be  safe  to  consent  to  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  men  which  had  been 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose, or  to  any  diminution  whatever  of 
the  force  for  which  the  resolution  which 
had  been  put  from  the  Chair  provided. 


He  had  said  at  the  commencement  of  these 
observations  that  he  would  state  to  the 
Committee  why  he  had  selected  the  esti- 
mates for  the  year  1831,  instead  of  those 
for  1835,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison 
with  those  of  the  present  period.  His 
reason  was  that  the  estimates  for  the 
present  period  and  those  for  1835  were 
prepared  on  a  totally  different  principle, 
and  therefore  there  could  be  no  analogy 
between  them.  The  estimates  for  1846 
were  prepared  on  the  principle  of  replacing 
the  stores  of  every  description  proposed  to 
be  used  for  the  service  of  the  year,  and 
thus  maintaining  what  was  called  the  pro- 
per establishment ;  but  in  1835  we  were 
living  upon  stock,  and  reducing  the  quan- 
tities of  the  various  articles  remaining  in 
store,  from  year  to  year,  to  such  an  extent, 
that  if  the  system  of  taking  low  estimates 
had  been  persevered  in  for  a  short  time 
longer,  the  dockyards  would  have  been 
absolutely  denuded  of  the  means  of  sup- 
plying the  ordinary  demands  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  fleet,  and,  still  more,  of  meet- 
ing the  exigencies  of  any  unforeseen  emer- 
gency. These  economical  times  were  no 
doubt  exceedingly  agreeable  as  long  as 
they  lasted;  and  some  hon.  Members  were 
fond  of  indulging  in  the  pleasing  retrospect 
which  they  afforded ;  but  they  had  quite 
lost  sight  of  the  consequences  of  this  mis- 
taken economy,  which  had  been  to  throw 
upon  future  estimates  the  burden  of  re- 
plenishing our  exhausted  stores,  which  had 
been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  increased 
naval  expenditure  which  successive  Go- 
vernments had  found  it  necessary  to  pro- 
pose. It  was  not  safe  for  this  country  to 
be  left  at  any  time  without  an  adequate 
stock  of  naval  stores,  for  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  purchase  the  necessary  supplies 
for  large  ships  on  the  occurrence  of  any 
sudden  emergency;  and  it  was  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  country  suf- 
fered any  loss  from  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate establishment  of  the  various  de- 
scriptions of  stores,  because  if  kept  under 
shelter,  and  properly  protected  from  the 
weather,  they  were  subject  to  a  very 
trifling  degree  of  deterioration.  He  had 
himself  seen  a  specimen  of  some  canvass 
which  had  been  in  Portsmouth  dockyard 
upwards  of  100  years,  and  which  was 
still  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
He  would  only  mention,  to  show  the  re- 
sults of  the  mistaken  attempts  at  economy 
to  which  he  had  adverted,  that  the  vote 
for  stores,  which  in  the  favourite  year 
1835  amounted  to  only  430,000?.,  was  in- 
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creased  in  1840  to  1,000,0002.,  and  in 
1841  to  1,337,0002.— the  largest  amount 
ever  proposed  for  the  purchase  of  stores 
since  the  Peace,  with  the  exception  of  the 
estimate  which  he  (Mr.  Corry)  had  himself 
laid  on  the  table  in  1846— of  which  nearly 
400,0002.  was  for  the  purchase  of  steam 
machinery;  and  he  wished  the  Committee 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  large  estimate  for 
1841  was  proposed  not  by  the  late  Board 
of  Admiralty,  but  by  that  over  which  Lord 
Minto  presided,  and  at  a  time  when  no 
great  effort  had  as  yet  been  made  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  steam  navy.  Such 
had  been  the  result  of  former — as  he 
thought — mistaken  attempts  at  retrench- 
ment; and  he  thought  it  far  better  to 
leave  these  questions  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  than  to  enforce  at- 
tempts at  economy  which  would  only  end 
in  disappointment  in  future  years.  In  con- 
clusion, he  sincerely  hoped  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Committee  would  support 
the  proposition  of  the  Government.  It 
would  be  exceedingly  unwise— especially 
in  the  present  posture  of  affairs — to  reduce 
the  strength  of  our  naval  force;  and  he 
trusted  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
would  be  left  in  that  inglorious  minority 
which  he  thought  his  proposition  at  such  a 
time  so  richly  merited. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  was  ex- 
ceedingly astonished  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose,  who  so  frequently  appeared 
to  be  well  read  in  history,  should  have 
made  this  Motion.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
could  not  have  read  the  address  of  M.  de 
Lamartiue  to  the  different  Courts  of  Eu- 
rope; he  could  not  have  read  the  speeches 
that  had  been  made  by  the  members  of 
the  Provisional  Government.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  must  not  be  aware  that  at  Dijon 
there  were  men  who  started  this  principle 
that  war  was  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of 
war — that  the  blood  which  was  shed  in  war 
was  necessary  to  refresh  the  exhausted 
veins  of  Europe.  No  man  could  have 
watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  who  would  say  that  war  was 
not  likely  to  occur,  and  that  war  within  a 
short  period,  unless  some  great  changes  took 
place,  was  not  inevitable  in  Europe.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  to  what  had 
fallen  from  Mr.  Sturge,  who  headed  a  de- 
putation to  the  Provisional  Government  of 
France.  He  would  take  that  opportunity 
of  saying  that  it  was  disgraceful  to  any 
English  gentleman  to  have  presented  such 
an  address  in  Paris.  He  (Mr.  Cochrane) 
did  not  by  any  meaofi  wish  to  make  any 


observations  disrespectful  to  the  Provisional 
Government  d|f  France;  on  the  contrary, 
he  had,  on  a  firmer  occasion,  said,  that,  in 
his  opinion,  toe  members  of  it  had  gal- 
lantly stepped  forward  in  the  time  of  a 
great  emergency,  by  which  course,  he  be- 
lieved, they  prevented  great  bloodshed. 
But  if  we  were  to  entertain  a  high  admira- 
tion of  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, viz.  that  England  ought  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  affairs  of  France,  for  God's 
sake  do  not  let  our  countrymen  so  ostensi- 
bly interfere  with  those  affairs  as  had  been 
done  by  some  English  gentlemen  recently, 
who  presented  an  address  to  the  Provisional 
Government  in  Paris.  It  was  not  for  us 
to  censure  the  proceedings  of  France;  he, 
for  one,  at  all  events,  would  not  join  in 
anything  which  might  approach  to  an  in- 
teHerence,  and  which  must  inevitably  lead 
to  a  collision.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said  that  there  was  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  France  to  make  war;  he  said  there 
were  no  preparations  making  for  war  on  the 
part  of  France;  but  had  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man read  the  history  of  the  Revolution  of 
1792  ?  Although  he  would  be  the  last  in- 
dividual to  say  anything  offensive  to  France, 
who  numbered  amongst  her  children  many 
a  gallant  man,  yet  he  did  think  that  on  the 
present  occasion  this  country  should  not 
be  misled.  Looking  at  the  present  state 
of  affairs  he  should  say  that  it  would  bo 
most  unwise  and  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  this  country  to  make  any  reduction  in 
our  Army  or  Navy.  Europe  generally  was 
threatened  with  a  war ;  and  he  believed 
it  would  not  terminate  without  England 
being  dragged  into  it.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  asked  what  had  been  the  result 
of  all  our  expenditure  in  keeping  our  na- 
tional defences  in  their  present  state  ?  He 
would  tell  him.  Whilst  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  convulsed,  we  were  in  a  more  secure 
state  than  any  other  European  Power,  both 
internally  with  regard  to  our  own  people, 
and  externally  with  regard  to  other  nations. 
He  fully  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down,  that  the 
truest  way  to  prevent  war  was  to  be  pre- 
pared for  war,  and  to  avoid  misleading  our 
fellow  countrymen  by  the  notion  that  there 
was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  other  States  of  Europe  in  the  present 
alarming  period. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  wished    to  ask  the 
noble  Lord   the  Chairman   of  the    Com- 
mittee that  had  been  recently  appointed 
to  inquire  into  tlie  best  mode  of  lessening 
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Hie  mmoant  of  oar  naral  expen^tnre,  or 
any  other  Member  of  the  Committee  pre- 
sent, whAt  had  been  done,  or  was  intended 
to  be  done,  in  referenee  to  the  proposal 
that  had  been  made  on  former  occasions 
bj  Captun  Warner — which  proposal,  in 
his  (Mr.  Aglionby^s)  opinion,  had  not  yet 
had  a  fair  trial — ^it  had  been  cried  down  in 
*  rerj  unfair  manner.  If  there  were  any- 
thing in  that  inTcntion — and  he  was  not 
eompetent  to  say  whether  there  were  or  not 
— ^it  was  but  right  to  the  House  and  the 
country  that  the  scheme  should  be  fairly 
tested.  As  he  thought  that  the  proposal 
was  in  eTcry  way  worthy  of  a  fair  and  de- 
liberate investigation,  he  wished  to  ask 
what  course  the  Committee  intended  to 
pursue  with  regard  to  it  ? 

Mr.  CUMMIXG  BRUCE  having  had 
the  honour  of  being  upon  the  Committee  to 
^Hiich  the  "  long  range  "  of  Captain  War- 
ner had  been  submitted,  and  seeing  the 
reiy  anxious  manner  in  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cockermouth  had  endeavoured 
to  press  the  claims  of  the  Captain  upon  the 
House,  wbhed  to  warn  them  against  en- 
tertaining wild  projects,  as  the  testing  of 
them  formed  a  large  item  in  the  public  ex- 
penditure. He  advised  them  not  to  give 
too  willing  an  car  to  the  statements  of  ad- 
venturers, who  would  endeavour  to  force 
their  schemes  upon  the  country.  He  re- 
membered testing  the  invention  of  Captain 
Warner,  and  he  confessed  that  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
chimerical  projects  that  had  ever  entered 
into  the  mind  of  any  man.  He  entertained 
a  high  respect  for  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose;  but  surely  he  could  not  conceive 
for  one  single  moment  that  there  was  the 
slightest  chance  of  carrying  the  proposi- 
tion which  he  had  just  made.  His  hon. 
Friend  was  continually  proposing  reduc- 
tions in  the  public  expenditure ;  being  ap- 
parently possessed  of  a  notion  that  **  esti- 
mate **  necessarily  implied  "reduction:'* 
he  believed  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  could 
form  no  idea  of  an  estimate  in  which  there 
was  no  reduction ;  in  fact,  he  appeared  to 
be  as  singularly  devoted  to  **  reduction  of 
estimates  **  as  Captain  Warner  was  to  his 
*•  long  range.*'  He  really  must  say  that, 
in  his  opinion.  Her  Majesty's  present  Go- 
vernment had  not  received  from  their  usual 
supporters  that  support  on  these  questions 
to  which  he  believed  they  were  fairly  en- 
titled. Those  hon.  Gentlemen  talked  as 
if  Uer  Majesty's  present  Government  were 
the  first  who  had  ventured  to  propose  an 
income-tax,  and  as  if  all  the  di6tres5,  all 


the  manofactiuing  and  eommemal  diflieol- 
ties  of  the  coontry,  were  to  be  ascribed  to 
thdr  measures.  They  appeared  to  foi^get 
that  the  income-tax  originated  with  the  late 
Government,  and  that  our  distress  was  at> 
tributable  in  a  great  measure  to  the  mo- 
netary laws  introduced  by  the  right  Ikmi. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth.  It 
should  be  recollected  that  Her  Majesty 'a 
present  Government  had  not  soo^t  for 
office;  the  administration  of  the  affiurs  of 
this  country  was  really  forced  upon  them ; 
and  it  was  not  fair  to  charge  them  with 
the  faults  of  their  predecessors.  He  did 
not  profess  unlimited  confidence  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's present  Government ;  but  he  most 
say  that  he  was  much  more  disposed  to 
vote  for  their  present  proposition  than  that 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  which,  if  carried, 
must  lead  to  results  prejudicial  to  the  se- 
curity of  this  country.  There  were  some 
points  in  connexion  with  the  naval  ex- 
penditure in  which  he  did  not  wholly  agree 
with  the  Government.  For  instance,  he 
did  not  approve  of  the  blockade  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  cost  of  that  squadron 
had  no  doubt  been  exaggerated ;  however, 
there  were  25  or  26  ships  there,  involv- 
ing an  expense  of  300.000/.  or  400.000^., 
which  he  thought  might  be  very  well  dis- 
pensed with.  It  was  pretty  well  ascer- 
tained that  the  result  of  all  oiu*  exertions 
to  stop  the  slave  trade  by  blockading  the 
coast  of  Africa  was  little  else  than  an 
aggravation  of  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage.  When  they  encouraged  slavery 
by  stimulating  the  cultivation  of  slave- 
grown  sugar,  it  was  time  to  put  an  end  to 
this  cruel  and  costly  inconsistency  of  the 
blockade  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  be- 
lieved that  no  policy  was  more  character- 
ised by  supreme  folly,  atrocious  cruelty, 
and  supereminent  breach  of  public  faith, 
than  the  course  of  legislation  pursued  in 
reference  to  the  West  India  colonies. 
Looking  at  the  present  state  of  Europe 
and  of  the  world  generally,  it  was  most 
requisite,  if  we  wished  to  maintain  general 
peace,  that  we  should  maintain  unimpared 
the  superiority  we  had  received  as  a  heri- 
tage from  Howe,  St.  Vincent,  Duncan, 
Collingwood,  and  Nelson ;  and  the  best 
way  of  doing  so  was  by  agreeing  to  the 
Motion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  He 
sincerely  trusted  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
might  be  left  "  in  a  glorious  minority." 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  said:  I  gave  way  most 
willingly  to  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Cumming 
Bruce) ;  but  1  hope  ho  and  the  Committee 
will  pardon  me  if  I  ask  leave  not  to  follow 
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him  into  the  yarious  topics  he  has  touched 
upoD.  I  do  not  think  it  would  he  expe- 
dient for  me,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  en- 
ter on  the  disputed  ground  of  policy  in  re- 
ference to  protection,  and,  much  less,  to  di- 
late upon  the  existing  state  of  parties,  or  the 
causes  which  placed  the  present  Adminis- 
tration in  power.  Neither  will  I  advert  to 
the  dehatahle  question  of  the  policy  pur- 
sued with  reference  to  the  sugar  colonies, 
or  those  other  innumerahle  topics  on  which 
he  has  dwelt.  The  hon.  Memher  for  Cocker- 
mouth  has  asked  a  question  with  respect 
to  the  application  made  hy  Captain  War- 
ner to  haye  the  merits  of  his  invisible  shell 
and  long  range  investigated  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Ai-my,  Navy,  and  Ord- 
nance Estimates.  The  noble  Lord  who 
presides  over  that  Committee  is  not  at 
present  in  the  House;  but  the  House  is 
well  aware  that  he  is  never  intentionally 
wanting  in  courtesy  to  any  one,  and  I 
thought  that  he  bad  already  answered 
Captain  Warner's  application  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee.  However,  I  can  state  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  reference  made  by  the 
House  to  that  Committee  is  to  inquire 
whether  any  saving  can.be  effected,  with- 
out detriment  to  the  public  service,  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance  Estimates, 
that  Committee,  composed  principally  of 
laymen,  will  not  think  it  their  duty  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  of  Captain  Warner's 
long  range.  I  should  be  sorry  if  the  dis- 
cussion we  have  now  entered  upon,  which 
is  a  discussion  of  primary  importance  in  a 
great  crisis  of  public  affairs,  should  degen- 
erate into  a  question  of  mere  detail.  The 
decision  of  the  House  on  the  present  oc- 
casion is  fraught  with  great  and  mighty 
consequences;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
no  passing  considerations  of  minor  impor- 
tance will  betray  this  Committee  into  a 
wrong  decision  with  respect  to  the  vote 
which  we  are  called  on  to  give  this 
evening.  When  I  came  down  to  the 
House,  I  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  be  put 
upon  my  defence  by  the  hon.  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty.  I  little  expected  that  re- 
ference would  have  been  made  by  him  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Naval  Administration, 
during  the  time  I  held  office  in  the  Ad- 
miralty, in  1831,  1832,  1833,  and  1834. 
I  thought,  on  a  former  occasion,  when  he 
said  that  the  naval  arsenals  were  left  in  an 
unguarded  state  at  that  period,  and  that 
this  country,  on  any  sudden  emergency, 
might  not  have  been  able  to  maintain  her 
position   among  the  maritime  Powers  of 


Europe,  and  to  vindicate  her  supremacy 
on  the  sea,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
given  utterance  to  a  hasty  expression. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  has,  however,  renewed 
that  charge  to-night;  and  he  referred  to  the 
saving  made  at  the  period  to  which  I  alludeu 
certainly  not  in  terms  of  commendation, 
but,  as  I  thought,  in  terms  of  censure  and 
of  reprobation.  The  House  will  remember 
that  is  no  new  attack  upon  the  Naval  Ad- 
ministration of  that  period.  I  was  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  under  Earl  Grey's 
Administration;  and  at  that  time — when 
the  facts  were  fresh  in  my  memory,  and 
when  I  could  refer  at  once  to  official  docu- 
ments— charges  were  preferred  against  me 
in  this  House  with  great  abiUty  by  a  naval 
officer  of  high  reputation,  the  present  Earl 
of  Hardwicke,  and  by  an  officer  of  still 
higher  authority,  Sir  G.  Cockbum.  I  cer- 
tainly did  think  at  that  time  that  I  had 
disposed  of  the  question  in  a  manner  which 
was  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  hoped  and 
believed  that  my  Colleagues,  and  especially 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  present 
Administration,  were  satisfied  with  the  vin- 
dication I  then  offered.  The  very  topics  to 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  has 
adverted  —  the  questions  of  an  insufficient 
supply  of  bolts  of  canvass,  and  tons  of 
hemp,  and  other  perishable  articles — were 
then  matters  of  charge  with  respect  to 
the  reductions  which  I  had  effected.  I 
met  those  charges  at  the  time,  and  I  cer- 
tainly thought  I  had  shown  that,  with  re- 
spect to  all  articles  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, which  were  absolutely  required,  we 
had  added  to  the  stores,  and  had  thereby 
increased  the  efficiency  of  the  department; 
and  that  reductions  had  been  made  only 
with  reference  to  perishable  stores,  which 
might  readily  be  supplied  by  contract  in 
case  of  any  emergency.  Since  that  period 
I  have  not  paid  any  scrutinising  attention 
to  naval  affairs ;  but  I  think,  with  respect 
to  those  affairs,  that  the  great  difference 
between  prudent  parsimony  and  prodigal 
expenditure  consists  in  this — that  prudent 
parsimony  would  provide  only  those  ar- 
ticles which  could  not  easily  be  obtained 
in  case  of  emergency;  and  that  prodigal 
expenditure  would — in  the  apprehension  of 
events  which  may  not  occur,  and  which  in 
the  time  of  a  long  peace  have  not  occurred 
—  provide  perishable  articles  in  an  un- 
necessary quantity.  Those  perishable  ar- 
ticles waste  and  decay  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  the  money  expended  upon  them 
is  absolutely  thrown  away.  1  do  not,  how- 
ever,  wish  to  pursue  this  matter  further. 
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I  might  go  into  details,  by  which,  I  have 
no  doubt,  I  could  show,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  House,  as  I  showed  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  former  Parliament,  when  the 
facts  were  recent,  that  the  charge  of  leav- 
ing the  dockyards  unprovided  with  the  ne- 
cessary materials  was  erroneous,  and  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  proved  or  sustained.  Al- 
low me  to  observe,  however,  that,  although 
this  is  a  peace  estimate,  the  manner  in 
which  my  hon.  Friend  moved  it  was  some- 
what pugnacious.  The  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  sat  behind  him  appeared  to  be  of  that 
opinion ;  but  I  would  still  hope  they  are 
open  to  conviction,  and  that  even  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume),  after 
hearing  the  debate,  will  not  persist  in  his 
Motion.  Not  satisfied  with  attacking  his 
hon.  Friends  behind  him,  whose  opposition 
he  calculates  upon,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Ward)  also  attacked  me  and  the  Ad- 
ministration preceding  his  own,  as  if  we 
were  put  upon  our  defence.  Not  satisfied, 
too,  with  moving  the  estimates  for  the 
present  year,  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  ac- 
tually gone  the  length  of  moving  the  esti- 
mates for  the  succeeding  year.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  has  done  me  and  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Portsmouth  (Mr. 
F.  T.  Baring)  who  is  associated  with  me 
on  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance  Esti- 
mates Committee,  a  very  great  service,  for 
he  has  cut  off  all  necessity  for  inquiry  into 
the  Navy  Estimates.  He  has  told  us,  on 
the  authority  of  Lord  Auckland,  the  pre- 
cise limit  and  amount  of  saving  which  can 
be  effected  during  the  ensuing  year.  He 
has  told  us  that  600, 000 ^  is  the  precise 
amount  which  may  be  saved,  with  a  due 
regard  to  public  safety,  in  the  year  1849- 
50,  and  that  no  greater  saving  must  be 
expected.  Now,  these  matters  of  estimate 
resolve  themselves  very  much  into  ques- 
tions of  confidence.  It  is  in  vain  for  Com- 
mittees of  this  House  to  attempt  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  savings  in  the  estimates 
for  public  establishments.  They  may  point 
out,  upon  imperfect  information  imperfectly 
given,  the  outlines  of  some  savings;  but  the 
detail  of  savings  is  a  matter  strictly  confined 
to  the  province  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment. It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Executive 
Government  to  attend  to  such  subjects;  and 
I  am  satisfied  that,  excepting  by  them,  that 
duty  never  can  be  adequately  performed. 
Now,  really,  if  we  are  to  understand  that 
this  matter  has  been  looked  into  narrowly 
by  the  Executive  Government,  and  they 
say  that  no  saving  can  be  effected  beyond 
the  amount  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 


man opposite  as  likely  to  be  saved  in  the 
ensuing  year,  I  must  say,  that  I,  for  one, 
should  despond  of  any  good  consequence 
whatever  resulting  from  any  further  inves- 
tigation of  the  Naval  Estimates  by  the 
Committee  appointed  by  this  House.  But 
the  hon.  Gentleman  argued,  because  the 
Government  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
R.  Peel),  in  1842,  1844,  and  1846,  with 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  those 
particular  years,  proposed  to  Parliament  a 
considerable  increase  of  expenditure  in  the 
naval  department,  and  obtained  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  proposal,  that,  as  an  immediate 
consequence,  the  expenditure  of  the  pre- 
sent Administration,  with  reference  to  na- 
val affairs,  under  different  circumstances, 
must  necessarily  be  progressive.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  asserts,  that  because  the  naval 
expenditure  was  large  two  years  ago,  that, 
therefore,  the  expenditure  of  the  present 
Government  must  be  somewhat  larger. 
Now,  allow  me  to  observe,  that  when  the 
Government  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
came  into  office,  we  found  the  China 
war  commenced — imperfectly  conducted — 
dragging  its  slow  length  along,  and  not 
likely  to  be  brought  to  a  speedy  con- 
clusion. We  took  immediate  and  active 
measures  to  bring  that  war  to  a  termina- 
tion; and  I  am  happy  to  say  we  brought  it 
to  a  triumphant  conclusion  ;  but  the  war 
entailed  upon  the  country  a  great  naval  ef- 
fort, and  a  considerable  increase  of  expense. 
So  much  for  the  estimates  for  1842.  Then, 
with  regard  to  1844,  it  is  now  vain  to  dis- 
semble the  fact — ^it  was  not  dissembled  by 
my  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  time — that 
a  very  serious  misunderstanding  took  place 
between  the  British  and  the  French  Go- 
vernment with  respect  to  Tahiti ;  and  that 
the  Government  of  this  country  did  think, 
in  the  then  state  of  their  relations  with  the 
Government  of  France,  that  an  increase  of 
the  naval  force  was  indispensable.  Then, 
again,  in  1846,  were  there  no  circumstan- 
ces which  rendered  a  very  large  increase  of 
our  naval  force,  with  a  view  even  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  politic  and  necessary? 
I  need  hardly  remind  the  House  that  the 
last  act  of  my  right  hon.  Friend — indeed, 
the  news  arrived  the  very  day  upon  which 
he  declared  the  resignation  of  the  Go- 
vernment— was  to  announce  to  the  House 
that  an  amicable  adjustment  of  our  dif- 
ferences with  America  respecting  the 
Oregon  territory  had  taken  place — a  dis- 
pute which  had  at  one  time  assumed  a 
most  hostile  aspect,  and  which  fully  war- 
ranted  the   Government  in  taking  those 
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preparatory  steps  which  always  involve 
expense.  I  will  only  further  observe,  that 
the  estimates  are  to  be  judged  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time,  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  position  of  the  Government,  and 
with  a  disposition  to  accede  to  all  fair  and 
reasonable  requisitions.  Now,  1  gladly  pass 
from  this  part  of  the  question,  which,  after 
all,  is  one  of  mere  detail,  to  the  discussion 
of  matters  of  much  graver  importance — to 
the  consideration  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  now  placed.  The  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment placed  in  a  position  of  great  difHculty 
— K)f  high  responsibility — and  in  bringing 
subjects  like  the  present  before  the  House, 
they  are  compelled  to  observe  a  cautious 
and  a  prudent  reserve.  I  feel,  Sir,  that, 
upon  all  occasions,  and  even  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of 
the  Government  of  this  country,  with  re- 
ference to  its  safety  and  to  the  peace  of 
the  world,  from  time  to  time,  to  state  all 
the  circumstances  which  induce  them  to 
call  for  an  increased  amount  of  force.  In 
fact,  as  I  said  before,  properly  considered, 
the  vote  upon  the  Navy  Estimates  resolves 
itself  into  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  exist- 
ing Administration.  The  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  in  first  introducing 
this  subject,  did,  I  think,  in  a  manly,  plain, 
and  intelligible  manner,  open  to  this  House 
and  to  the  country  the  particular  circum- 
stances which  at  the  time  he  made  that 
statement  led  him  to  believe  that  the  naval 
force  which  he  proposed  in  this  estimate 
was  not  larger  than  the  safety  of  the  em- 
pire and  the  interests  of  the  country  really 
required.  I,  as  an  individual  Member  of 
thin  House,  shall  exercise  the  privilege 
which  I  think  belongs  to  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament, and  shall  frankly  and  without  re- 
serve state  my  opinion  upon  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  we  are  placed.  I  conceive  that 
a  Continental  Power,  France  for  instance, 
having  an  extensive  and  open  frontier,  is 
perfectly  justified  in  keeping  up  a  large 
standing  army  ;  for  such  a  force  is  neces- 
sary for  the  independence  and  safety  of 
the  State:  it  is  purely  a  defensive  force, 
and,  therefore,  neither  Great  Britain  nor 
any  other  country  has  any  reason  to  com- 
plain of  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
am  bound  to  say,  that  great  naval  pre- 
parations on  the  part  of  France,  she  not 
having  many  colonies  nor  an  extensive  com- 
mercial marine  scattered  throughout  the 
world  —  that  large  naval  expenditure  by 
her,  whether  on  building  ships,  or  enlarging 
dockyards,  or  making  breakwaters,  or  in  fit- 


ting arsenals,  or  erecting  fortresses  along 
the  Channel,  do  not  appear  so  much  a  defen- 
sive policy  as  an  offensive  policy,  demand- 
ing the  close  and  anxious  attention  of  the 
Executive  Government  of  this  country,  and 
I  will  add,  the  jealousy — the  patriotic  jea- 
lousy—of the  representatives  of  the  people. 
It  cannot  be  said  now,  as  was  said  previ- 
ously to  that  unhappy  difference  between 
France  and  England  upon  the  Tahiti 
question  to  which  I  already  adverted, 
that  a  cordial  good  understanding  exists 
between  the  people  of  the  two  countries — 
that  cordial  understanding  was  then  dis- 
turbed. Unhappy  differences  of  a  still 
more  serious  character  sprung  up  subse- 
quently upon  a  transaction  to  which  on 
the  present  occasion  it  would  be  painful 
and  perhaps  ungenerous  to  advert.  At  all 
events,  the  interruption  of  that  goo^  nn- 
dcrslanding  has  increased,  I  am  sofry  to 
say,  to  something  like  national  hostility. 
An  officer,  high  in  the  French  service,  not 
long  since  spoke  in  a  manner  which  could 
not  be  mistaken,  of  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  naval  department  of  the 
French  service;  and  the  French  Chamber 
acquiesced  in  the  demand  for  an  im- 
mense increase  in  the  navy  estimates,  and 
large  naval  preparations.  The  result  was, 
that  steamers  of  war,  very  powerful  and 
large,  were  added  in  great  numbers  to  the 
French  navy;  fresh  line  of  battle  ships 
were  built,  and  fortifications  were  erected; 
the  Channel  harbours  were  ordered  to  be  re- 
paired, forts  were  garrisoned,  at  Cherbourg 
and  Dunkirk;  and  the  ports  directly  oppo- 
site to  our  shores,  were  put  in  a  state  of 
military  readiness;  and  all  those  prepara- 
tions were  not  made  silently  and  secretly, 
but  they  were  frequently  and  almost  osten- 
tatiously boasted  of.  Well,  Sir,  I  must 
say,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
British  Government  would,  in  my  opinion, 
have  neglected  their  first  duty  —  would 
have  been  guilty  in  the  highest  degree  of 
risking  the  honour,  the  safety,  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  country,  if,  having  wit- 
nessed such  enormous,  such  reckless  ex- 
penditure in  France,  they  had  not  put  the 
naval  armament  of  England  and  our  shore 
defences  into  a  suitable  state  of  prepara- 
tion ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  pre- 
paration on  the  part  of  England  could  be 
justly  regarded  either  in  the  light  of  pro- 
vocation or  of  hostile  rivalry,  but  simply  as 
a  measure  of  defence  and  of  necessary  pre- 
caution. The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell), 
with  great  justice  and  propriety,  stated  to 
the  House  that  a  new  element  had  arisen 
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since  any  serious  misunderstanding  existed 
between  France  and  this  country.  I  allude, 
of  course,  to  navigation  by  steam.  Observe, 
that  France  had  not  only  prepared  an  im- 
mense number  of  steam  vessels  of  the  lar- 
gest size,  capable  of  conveying  for  short 
distances — certainly  across  the  Channel — 
a  large  number  of  troops,  but  she  had  rail- 
road communications  between  her  principal 
Channel  harbours  and  the  interior  of  the 
country,  while  she  had  a  large  standing  army 
always  at  her  command — a  force  which,  I 
have  said,  would,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, be  no  object  of  jealousy  to  this 
country,  as  it  is  ta  Franco  a  shield  of 
defence,  as  well  as  a  spear  of  attack.  But 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  France  pos- 
sesses these  great  advantages.  You  must 
recollect  that  assailants  always  possess 
great  advantages  in  the  concentration  of 
their  force,  and  in  their  power  of  choosing 
their  opportunity,  and  that  those  who 
have  to  act  on  the  defensive  must  be 
prepared  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances for  resistance.  I  do  say,  Sir, 
that  unless  Great  Britain  maintains  her 
lead  in  naval  preparations — unless  she 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  maritime  Powers 
of  the  world  at  all  times  and  in  every 
emergency — if  she  is  not,  without  dispute, 
the  mistress  of  the  British  Channel — I  say 
distinctly,  advisedly,  and  with  much  fore- 
thought on  the  subject,  that  these  intact 
shores,  on  which  a  foreign  enemy  has 
never  trod,  may  be  exposed  at  any  moment 
to  that  most  disgraceful  and  horrid  out- 
rage, a  national  invasion,  and  the  battle 
of  independence  will  be  fought  not  upon 
the  seas,  but  upon  your  own  shores — not  in 
the  British  Channel,  but  in  Kent  or  Sussex 
Our  naval  supremacy  should,  then,  under  no 
circumstances  be  risked.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  force  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  at  this  time  is  by  no  means 
excessive,  and  that  any  diminution  of  the 
proposed  amount  of  force  would  not  be 
consistent  with  the  public  safety.  I  would 
sot  now  put  the  Government  in  the 
situation  to  tell  you  all  the  reasons  why 
they  cannot,  consistently  with  present  cir- 
cumstances, reduce  the  expenditure  re- 
quired for  that  force.  I  beg  they  may 
not  be  dragged  into  that  discussion.  Let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  anything  I  have 
said  has  been  said  otherwise  than  with  a 
desire  for  peace.  My  earnest  desire  and 
my  fervent  prayer  is,  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  may  be  preserved.  My  belief  is 
that  a  state  of  duo  preparation  on  our 
part,  and  a  lirm  but  pacific  attitude,  even 


in  the  last  extremity  of  danger,  may  go  far 
to  secure  that  object.  But  I  again  intreat 
the  Government  not  to  go  into  explana- 
tions upon  this  subject;  not  to  be  dragged 
into  an  irritating  and  imprudent  discussion. 
I  do  think.  Sir,  that  whatever  might  have 
been  the  feelings  of  hon.  Gentlemen  some 
time  bacls,  or  their  general  predisposition 
in  favour  of  economy,  that  their  sense  of 
patriotism  must  tell  them  at  the  present 
moment  that  it  would  be  highly  indiscreet 
to  diminish  the  British  Navy — that  a 
desire  to  maintain  our  own  independence, 
nay,  even  to  preserve  peace,  must  make 
them  anxious  to  maintain  our  Navy  in 
its  full  efficiency — that  Navy  which  has 
long  made  England  the  arbitress  of  na- 
tions, and  to  diminish  or  curtail  which 
would  be  to  paralyse  and  wither  the  right 
arm  of  our  strength.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  deeply,  how  intensely,  I  feel  upon  this 
subject.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  further 
resistance  to  these  estimates ;  but  if  there 
should,  I  trust  the  House  will  show  by  a 
large  majority  its  decided  opinion  that 
none  of  our  naval  force  ought  to  be  dis- 
banded. Something  has  been  said  about 
jobbing,  place-hunting,  and  patronage,  as 
being  the  cause  of  the  expensive  esti- 
mates submitted  to  the  House.  I  believe 
that  there  has  been  nothing  like  jobbing 
or  place-hunting;  but  there  is  a  tendency, 
on  the  part  of  every  office  of  every  branch 
of  the  public  departments  to  wish  to  have 
those  departments  in  the  highest  possible 
order,  with  a  comparative  recklessness  of 
expense.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point 
with  reference  both  to  revenue  and  expen- 
diture when  such  expense  must  be  checked 
with  a  firm  and  determined  hand.  Now, 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  vote  for  a  force  of 
43,000  men.  I  decidedly  approve  of  the 
proposed  increase  in  the  marines ;  I  con- 
sider it  a  most  judicious  step.  But  I 
should  be  sorry,  by  thus  expressing  my 
approval  of  the  number  of  men  voted,  to 
be  concluded  in  the  opinion  that  consider- 
able savings  may  not  be  effected  in  the 
Navy  Estimates.  I  shall  still  do  my 
best  in  the  Committee,  of  which  I  in 
common  with  several  hon.  Gentlemen, 
am  a  member,  to  point  out  every  saving, 
not  only  in  the  Navy,  but  in  the  Army 
and  Ordnance  Estimates,  which  I  think, 
on  the  principles  I  have  endeavoured 
to  state,  can  be  effected  without  impairing 
the  real  efficiency  of  any  branches  of  our 
means  of  defence.  I  am  more  sanguine 
than  my  hon.  Friend  as  to  the  extent  of  this 
saving ;    but  I  think  the  Committee  will 
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have  done  their  duty  when  they  have 
sketched  the  outline  of  the  reduction  which 
in  their  opinion  may  safely  he  effected. 
I  have  no  douht  the  Government  are 
deeply  and  honestly  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  effecting  any  reductions  which 
can  bo  made  with  a  due  regard  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  service,  and  that  they  are 
desirous  in  this  respect  to  yield  to  the  ex- 
press wish  of  the  House  and  of  the  coun- 
try. I  must  say  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  various 
squadrons,  that  some  saving  might  be 
effected  without  any  diminution  of  our 
home  defence.  The  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden),  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  observe  upon  what  he  has 
stated  on  another  occasion,  has  dwelt,  I 
think,  upon  the  extent  and  constant  pre- 
sence of  the  squadron  in  the  Tagus. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  to  the 
Committee  what,  coming  from  myself, 
would  be  of  little  value,  but,  coming  from 
the  authority  I  am  about  to  quote,  is 
really  of  importance.  I  well  remember 
Sir  Thomas  Hardy  telling  me,  as  the  re- 
sult of  communications  between  him  and 
Lord  Nelson,  that  the  Tagus  was  to  be  re- 
garded by  this  country  as  the  most  im- 
portant naval  station  in  Europe ;  that  for 
all  purposes  of  general  defence  a  squadron 
placed  in  the  Tagus  is  even  better  placed 
than  at  Cork  or  at  Plymouth.  It  com- 
mands the  Gut  of  Gibraltar  on  the  one 
side ;  it  is  open  to  the  Atlantic  and  the 
West  Indies  ;  it  juts  finely  out  as  a  salient 
point  of  departure  to  all  our  western  pos- 
sessions on  the  American  shores;  with  re- 
ference to  the  chops  of  the  Channel,  it  is 
most  advantageously  placed;  and,  apart 
from  all  political  considerations,  I  never 
can  consider  a  squadron  placed  in  the 
Tagus  except  as  a  squadron  immediately 
available,  either  for  Mediterranean  or  for 
Channel  service,  as  the  emergency  of  the 
occasion  may  require.  Therefore  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Tagus  is  a  great  nayal 
position,  carefully  to  be  guarded  and  con- 
stantly to  be  occupied  by  a  British  naval 
force.  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
refer  to  the  African  squadron,  as  it  has 
been  mentioned  by  an  hon.  Member.  I 
believe  that  that  subject  is  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  a  Select  Committee. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  decision 
of  Parliament  with  respect  to  the  policy 
of  the  importation  of  slave-grown  sugar  is 
at  variance  with  the  maintenance  of  that 
squadron  in  its  present  force.  There  are 
twenty-six  ships  and  2,700  men  now  em- 


ployed on  that  service.  I  might  also  say, 
and  without  reference  to  the  policy  of  this 
or  that  Administration,  that  I  cannot  help 
seeing  that  an  enormous  expense  has  been 
incurred  to  no  useful  purpose  by  the  con- 
stant presence  of  a  squadron  in  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata;  a  large  naval  force  has  been 
landed  there,  doing  the  duty  of  soldiers, 
with,  I  believe,  great  detriment  to  naval 
discipline,  and  to  commercial  interests  also; 
and  five  or  six  ships  of  war  have  been 
permanently  stationed  there  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  I  have  glanced  at  these 
points;  but  they  are  not  for  this  House,  or 
for  the  Committee,  but  for  the  considera* 
tion  of  the  Executive  Government.  I  think 
that  savings  may  be  effected  in  these  re- 
spects, but  not  in  a  day.  It  requires  time. 
I  think  in  the  course  of  the  current  year 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  by  looking  to 
the  details  of  the  civil  service,  by  passing 
in  review  the  various  stations  occupied 
throughout  the  world,  will  find  that,  with- 
out at  all  endangering  our  home  defence, 
or  our  naval  superiority,  great  savings 
may  be  effected.  But  I  will  detain  the 
Committee  no  longer.  I  have  said  enough. 
I  have,  I  hope,  guarded  myself  from  being 
supposed  to  be  regardless  of  public  expen- 
diture, or  desponding  of  considerable  sav- 
ings without  reducing  the  efficiency  of  the 
service.  But  with  respect  to  the  subject- 
matter  now  immediately  under  discussion, 
namely,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
seamen  and  marines,  I  cannot  conscien- 
tiously— I  cannot  without  the  fear  of  a 
pang  for  the  rest  of  my  life — in  the  present 
circumstances  of  this  country,  consent  to 
the  diminution  of  the  number  by  one  single 
man. 

Mr.  WARD  explained  that  he  meant 
nothing  personally  offensive  or  unkind  in 
the  allusion  he  had  made  to  the  state  of 
the  Navy  under  Lord  Grey's  Government 
to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just  sat 
down,  whom  he  cordially  thanked  for  the 
able  and  impressive  speech  he  had  just 
made  to  the  House.  He  thought  he  had 
guarded  himself  sufficiently  against  being 
understood  as  wishing  in  any  way  to  fet- 
ter or  prescribe  the  investigation  of  the 
Committee  which  had  been  appointed  by 
the  House. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  opposed  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
(Mr.  Hume),  and  thought  it  would  be  nei- 
ther judicious  nor  desirable  to  diminish  our 
naval  force  at  the  present  time. 

Viscount  INGESTRE  said,  that  con- 
nected as  he  was  with  the  profession  which 
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was  now  under  discussion,  he  begged  to 
say,  he  was  glad  to  find  the  tone  which  the 
debate  had  taken.  This  was  not  a  ques- 
tion on  subjects  of  detail — it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  great  national  policy — the  question 
was,  whether  they  should  retain  intact  the 
great  arm  of  British  power.  He  would 
throw  out  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admi- 
ralty this  advice — not  to  tamper  with  the 
navigation  laws.  Those  laws  had  promoted 
the  prosperity  of  our  mercantile  marine, 
and  the  keeping  up  of  the  force  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  He  concurred  in  the  view 
taken  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Elgin  as  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  naval  force  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  which  he  believed  to  be 
productive  of  a  great  amount  of  human 
misery,  and  which  involved  a  vast  outlay  of 
money.  Then  as  to  Captain  Warner's  in- 
ventions, he  had  thought  he  never  should 
be  called  upon  to  refer  to  it;  but  when  he 
saw  the  crisis  in  which  this  country  was 

g laced,  he  thought  he  should  be  wanting  in 
is  duty  to  his  country  if  he  withheld  his 
opinion.  He  had  given  the  subject  his 
most  serious  condition,  and  he  solemnly 
asserted  that  those  inventions,  if  fostered, 
might  be  the  means  of  saving  a  vast  sum 
of  money  and  of  bloodshed  to  this  country. 
He  knew  nothing  which  would  so  soon  stop 
war  as  the  possession  of  the  secret  of  these 
inventions.  Why,  he  would  challenge  any 
man  to  gainsay  the  fact  of  the  destruction 
of  the  ship  off  Brighton,  or  that  similar  re- 
sults might  not  be  produced  against  the 
enemies  of  this  country  ?  The  noble  Lord 
read  the  following  letter  from  Captain 
Warner  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  inventions  : — 

"  My  Lord — I  find,  from  your  statement  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  18th  instant,  that  your 
Lordship  is  under  some  apprehension  that  this 
country  might  be  invaded  by  some  foreign  Power; 
your  Lordship  thinks  it  advisable  to  increase  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  to  strengthen  our  fortifica- 
tions along  the  whole  line  of  coast.  If  your  Lord- 
ship had  assented  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament, 
to  Viscount  Ingestre's  suggestion,  that  a  Secret 
Gonunittee  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  my  discoveries,  you  would  have 
seen  that  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for 
any  further  increase  or  expenditure  in  the  manner 
now  proposed.  I  am  still  willing,  my  Lord,  to  - 
aUow  myself  to  be  examined  on  oath,  before  a  Se- 
cret Committee,  either  in  the  Douse  of  Lords  or 
House  of  Commons,  composed  of  Members  un- 
connected with  either  profession.  Such  a  Com- 
mittee would  be  an  unprejudiced  body,  and  per- 
fectly competent  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
my  inventions,  for  they  would  have  ^the  power  of 
examining  on  oath  as  many  professional  gentlemen 
as  they  might  think  proper.  General  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  who  examined  some  of  my  inventions  in 
the  presence  of  several  noblemen,  acknowledged 


that  they  would  be  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  to 
both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  ;  and  I  have  the  best 
reason  for  believing  that  General  Viscount  Com- 
bermere  is  of  the  same  opinion.  There  are,  be- 
sides, many  naval  officers,  of  great  experience,  who 
would  vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  I  have  stated 
above.  If  your  Lordship  will  comply  with  my 
request — and  this  is  my  last  request — I  will  un- 
dertake to  prove  to  the  Committee  that  there 
might  be  a  saving  made  in  the  Naval  Estimates 
alone  of  3,000,000/.  sterling  per  annum  ;  that  the 
Navy  would  be  a  hundred  times  more  powerful 
than  she  is  at  the  present  time ;  and  England 
would  be  for  ever  safe  against  any  foreign  invasion. 
Let  this,  too,  be  thoroughly  understood,  that  I 
offer  to  prove  this  without  fee  or  reward." 

He  (Lord  Ingestre)  was  perfectly  certain 
that,  when  perhaps  too  late,  they  would 
find  that  what  he  advocated  was  matter  of 
paramount  importance.  The  noble  Lord 
concluded  by  condemning  the  observations 
which  had  been  made  elsewhere  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding,  in 
allusion  to  the  state  of  discipline  of  the 
Navy  at  Malta,  and  defended  the  service 
from  the  imputations  wbich  had  been  cast 
upon  it. 

Mr.  COBDEN  :  Before  proceeding  to 
address  a  few  words  to  tbe  Committee 
upon  the  question  immediately  under  its 
consideration,  I  roust  enter  my  protest 
against  the  doctrine  advanced  by  tbe  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon — a 
doctrine  which  I  once  heard  propounded 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
T  am  worth — namely,  that  the  Executive 
Government  is  alone  responsible  for  the 
estimate  and  expenditure  for  the  Navy. 
The  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  and 
others  have  lately  taunted  this  House  with 
having  by  large  majorities  voted  increased 
estimates.  When  Ministers  are  called  to 
account  respecting  the  expenditure,  they 
throw  the  reponsibility  back  upon  the 
House;  but  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Ripon  wants  to  find  a 
sanction  for  the  vote  which  he  is  about  to 
give,  he  throws  the  responsibility  upon 
Ministers.  If  the  Government  is  respon- 
sible for  the  expenditure  of  7,900,000^. 
for  the  Navy,  I  want  to  know  what  we  are 
sent  here  for?  We  may  as  well  walk  out 
and  shut  the  door  after  us.  Now,  I  main- 
tain this  principle,  that  if  we  vote  the 
money,  we,  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  are  responsible  for  it,  and  no 
other  parties.  I  protest  also  against  ano- 
ther doctrine  laid  down  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  namely,  that  Ministers  may  be  in 
possession  of  reasons  for  proposing  certain 
estimates,  which  it  may  not  be  fitting  to 
make  known  and  to  have  canvassed  in 
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ihiB  House.     I   deny  that.     I   say  that 
there  can  he  no  secrets  now-a-days.     I  re- 

rt  that  there  are  no  secrets;  hut  if  there 
any,  let  us  have  them.  I  want  to 
know  the  reason  why  the  Government 
eallB  upon  us  to  vote  this  money.  So  far 
am  I  from  thinking  that  any  advantage  is 
gained  by  having  our  international  concerns 
shrouded  in  the  mystery  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  that  I  believe  very  great  benefit 
would  result  from  having  every  such  ques- 
tion discussed  in  this  House,  before  the 
country,  and  before  the  world.  Again,  I 
say,  that  we  have  no  secrets  in  these 
times.  Every  transaction  connected  with 
foreign  Governments  is  known  to  the  whole 
community,  through  the  daily  press,  before 
it  is  known  officially  to  Ministers.  But 
when  we  have  been  called  upon  to  vote 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  Navy  on  for- 
mer occasions,  Ministers  have  not  failed  to 
offer  reasons  to  the  House  to  justify  the 
course  proposed.  In  1837,  when  the 
great  increase  in  the  Navy  Estimates  com- 
menced, the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
relied  upon  the  alleged  extension  of  the 
naval  force  of  Russia.  The  bugbear  of 
that  period  was  that  we  were  going  to 
have  an  invasion  from  Russia.  We  were 
told  that  some  foggy  morning  the  Russians 
would  land  at  Yarmouth;  but  after  the 
money  had  been  voted,  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  Russia.  In  1840  the  increase  of 
the  Navy  was  based  upon  our  diplomatic 
embarrassments  with  France,  arising  out 
of  the  miserable  Syrian  squabble.  In  1842 
we  were  called  on  to  increase  our  naval 
force  on  account  of  the  Chinese  war.  In 
1844  another  demand  was  made  upon  us, 
in  consequence  of  a  wretched  diplomatic 
quarrel  about  Mr.  Pritchard,  at  Otaheite; 
and  in  1846  the  excuse  for  another  in- 
creased estimate  was  the  critical  state  of 
our  relations  with  America  respecting  Ore- 
gon. Thus  it  is  apparent  that  reasons 
have  always  been  given  for  an  increase  of 
the  estimates  when  it  has  been  proposed. 
I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  this  circumstance,  that,  although  the 
House  has  been  induced  thus  step  by 
step  to  augment  the  estimates,  they  are 
never  reduced  when  the  alleged  causes  of 
the  increase  have  ceased  to  operate.  What 
reasons  can  be  assigned  for  sanctioning  a 
greater  expenditure  on  the  present  than 
on  any  former  occasion  ?  No  one  can  as- 
sert that  we  have  any  danger  to  appre- 
hend. Bear  in  mind  that  these  estimates 
were  not  proposed  after  the  revolution  in 
France  was  effected.    Let  us  not  mystify 


ourselves  upon  this  point.  These  estimates 
were  brought  forward  when  Louis  Philippe 
was  on  the  throne  of  France.  At  that 
time  we  were  told  that  the  estimate  was 
necessary  on  account  of  the  Montpensier 
marriage,  and  because  a  Bourbon  Prince 
had  written  a  foolish  pamphlet  to  show 
how  this  country  might  be  invaded.  There 
is  no  danger  of  a  dynastic  quarrel  now, 
and  there  is  as  little  danger  of  a  Bourbon 
Prince  leading  a  hostile  fleet  to  invade 
England;  yet,  as  if  to  show  the  public  how 
hollow  were  the  reasons  advanced  to  justify 
an  increased  expenditure,  now  that  France 
is  in  the  agonies  of  a  revolution,  and  that 
the  people  are  too  much  engrossed  with 
their  own  affairs  to  be  able  even  to  think 
of  invading  England,  no  proposal  is  made 
for  reducing  the  estimates.  We  have,  to 
be  sure,  been  favoured  with  the  usual  ge- 
neral arguments  for  maintaining  our  arma- 
ments; they  are  the  common  stock  in  trade 
of  Secretaries  of  the  Admiralty.  In  the 
first  place  we  are  told  that  our  Navy  is  re- 
quired for  the  protection  and  extension  of 
commerce.  I  must  say  a  few  words  about 
this  stale  pretence  of  protecting  commerce. 
How  does  the  Navy  protect  commerce  ? 
Commerce  consists  of  the  exports  of  our 
manufactures  and  produce.  Why  are  they 
exported  ?  Because  we  can  sell  them 
cheaper  than  other  countries  can  produce 
them.  Ships  of  war  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  these  transactions;  and  yet 
we  fill  the  Mediterranean  with  them,  under 
the  pretence  of  protecting  commerce.  It 
may  not  perhaps  be  generally  known  that 
the  greater  portion  of  our  exports  are  sent 
out  to  foreign  houses.  I  will  some  day 
move  for  a  return,  which  can  be  prepared 
by  our  consuls  abroad  without  trouble  or 
expense,  to  show  the  number  of  British 
resident  mercantile  establishments  in  all 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  as  well  as 
of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Few  as  those 
houses  are,  they  are  constantly  diminish- 
ing in  number.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  the  English 
merchants,  not  in  the  quantity  of  our  ex- 
ports. By  whom  are  our  merchants  su- 
perseded ?  By  Swiss,  German,  and  Greek 
merchants  living  at  the  ports  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, who  receive  our  exports  there 
and  send  them  into  the  interior.  These 
merchants  are  our  rivals,  without  any 
naval  protection.  Can  it  be  pretended 
that  the  enormous  naval  force  we  maintain 
in  the  Mediterranean  is  necessary  to  enable 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  send 
their  goods   to   the  ports  of  that  sea? 
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What  is  commerce  to  be  protected  from  ? 
Is  it  against  pirates  ?  Why,  the  exten- 
sion of  steam  navigation  has  done  for 
every  coast  and  island,  as  regards  pirates, 
what  turnpike  roads  and  mail  coaches 
did  in  England  with  respect  to  highway- 
men. There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  pirate 
now — [Expressions  of  dissent] — I  mean 
that  there  are  no  pirates  now  who  will  at- 
tack a  square-rigged  vessel,  though  I  grant 
that  there  may  he  proahs  in  the  Indian  sea 
which  attack  and  plunder  the  Malays. 
But  why  should  we  keep  up  such  a  force 
as  we  have  now  in  the  Mediterranean? 
We  have  there  8,000  seamen — a  force  50 
per  cent  greater  than  the  American  navy 
in  time  of  peace.  It  is  said  that  the 
Navy  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our 
commercial  marine;  but  the  Navy  costs 
more  than  all  the  profits  which  our  mer- 
chants make;  nay,  I  believe  the  cost  of 
the  Navy  exceeds  the  gross  value  of  the 
freights  carried  by  that  portion  of  our 
commercial  marine  which  is  engaged  in 
foreign  trade.  How  evidently  absurd,  then, 
it  is  to  talk  of  maintaining  the  Navy  for 
the  protection  of  commerce  !  I  come  now 
to  the  political  part  of  the  question.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  says  we  must 
keep  up  our  Navy  in  order  to  maintain  a 
force  bearing  relation  to  the  naval  power 
of  other  countries.  There  are  no  countries 
but  Franco  and  America  with  which  we 
can  for  a  moment  in  this  respect  be  placed 
in  competition.  We  are  told  that  France 
is  increasing  her  navy  very  much.  I  was 
sorry  to  hear  the  tone  in  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon  spoke 
upon  this  subject.  He  told  us  that  France 
was  increasing  her  navy,  and  made  that 
an  excuse  for  the  augmentation  of  ours. 
It  may  be  very  pleasant  for  hon.  Members 
to  talk  here  of  England  at  all  times  main- 
taining the  mastery  of  the  ocean;  but  we 
cannot  suppose  that  it  is  equally  agreeable 
to  the  French  and  Americans  to  hear  us 
boasting  of  our  eternal  supremacy.  It  is 
not  unnatural  that  those  nations  should 
desire  to  be  found  not  altogether  defence- 
less. I  have  read  in  the  Moniteur,  which 
is  the  Hansard  of  France,  the  speeches 
made  in  the  French  Chambers  upon  the 
question  of  the  increase  of  the  French 
navy  in  1846.  The  French  Government 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  navy,  and  the  committee 
made  a  report  recommending  an  increase 
of  the  navy  estimate.  When  the  report 
came  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
Ministry,  seeing  that  a  majority  of  the 


Chamber  was  bent  upon  having  an  increase 
in  the  estimate,  proposed  one  greater  than 
the  committee  had  recommended,  and  even 
that  was  augmented  by  the  Chamber,  which 
voted  a  prospective  increase  of  the  estimate 
to  the  extent  of  93,000,000f.  On  the  15th 
of  April,  1846,  M.  Thiers  spoke  as  follows 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  : — 

**  We  pay  England  the  compliment  of  thinking 
of  her,  and  her  only,  when  we  discuss  the  question 
of  our  navy  ;  we  do  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the 
fleets  which  sail  out  of  Trieste  or  Venice ;  we  think 
only  of  the  ships  which  leave  Plymouth  or  Ports- 
mouth. Now,  what  are  the  naval  forces  of  £ng« 
land  ?  It  is  generally  said  that  when  she  has  put 
forth  her  greatest  strength  they  have  amounted  to 
100  vessels  of  the  line.  If  you  examine  the  hcts 
you  will  find  that  she  has  never  had  100  vessels 
out  of  port ;  she  has  had  but  80.  But  on  a  fii« 
ture  occasion  I  think  she  would  have  more — ^per- 
haps 100.  .  .  .  When  you  speak  of  36  ships 
in  the  £icc  of  80  or  100  it  seems  to  me  a  &rce. 
It  is  true  the  Minister  has  raised  the  proposition 
to  44,  but  even  he  can  hardly  be  serious.  .  .  . 
If  he  had  said  France  will  aim  at  having  60  ships, 
I  should  have  understood  him.  I  think  that  with 
60  vessels  against  a  natio^  with  80  or  ]  00,  but 
with  a  much  larger  space  to  cover,  it  would  be 
possible  for  us  to  maintain  an  honourable  strug- 
gle." 

This  circumstance  is  to  be  remarked  as 
regards  all  discussions  on  this  subject  in 
the  French  Chambers — the  speakers  never 
presume  to  speak  of  equalling  the  English 
naval  force;  all  they  propose  is  to  keep 
within  a  certain  distance  of  us — to  bear 
some  proportion  to  our  augmentations.  M. 
Hernoux,  on  the  same  occasion,  spoke  as 
follows : — 

*'  In  the  great  lottery  of  force  and  of  chance, 
on  which  side  will  the  advantage  rest  ?  On  the 
side  of  the  most  numerous.  Now,  can  we  pre- 
tend to  establish  a  navy  as  numerous  as  that  of 
England  ?  If  to-morrow  we  had  100  vessels,  the 
day  after  England  would  have  200." 

I  will  next  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  what  was  said  by  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine.  All  the  speakers,  it  will  be  seen, 
take  the  English  Navy  as  the  standard  by 
which  their  own  ought  to  be  regulated; 
they  indulge  in  gross  exaggerations  of  our 
force;  but  we  are  equally  guilty  of  exag- 
gerating theirs.    M.  de  Lamar  tine  said — 

"  England  has  not  less  than  700  vessels  of  war, 
with  which  she  could  cover  the  two  oceans  at  tho 
command  of  her  Admiralty.  Everybody  knows 
that  as  respects  those  steamers,  with  which  we 
think  ourselves  sufficiently  armed  in  adding  38  to 
our  72,  England  has  500  merchant  steamboats 
which  she  could,  in  case  of  war,  arm  and  let  loose 
upon  tho  ocean  ....  I  confess  that  to-day, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  have  thought  with 
susceptibility — I  had  almost  said  with  jealousy — 
of  England.  Yes,  at  the  moment  when  after 
three  days'  debate  we  are  coming  to  this  great  vote, 
I  say  to  myself,  and  I  say  to  my  colleagues, '  It  is 
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proposed  to  diminish  the  budget  of  the  navy,  that 
budget  irhioh  in  all  ages  has  been  deemed  to  belong 
to  the  yery  nature  and  destinies  of  France  ;  it  is 
proposed  not  merely  to  weaken,  but  to  paralyse 
the  only  arm  with  which  we  might,  perhaps,  one 
day,  haye  to  encounter  England  upon  the  ocean/  " 

Doubtless,  these  are  great  exaggerations; 
but  I  cannot  avoid  observing  that  no  at- 
tempt was  ever  made  by  a  British  Minis- 
ter to  disabuse  the  French  mind  on  these 
points;  instead  of  that  the  two  nations 
were  allowed  to  go  on  increasing,  their 
armaments  one  against  the  other.  M. 
Duces,  addressing  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, said — 

*'  England,  which  we  may  be  permitted  to  view, 
if  not  as  a  model  at  least  as  a  guide — ^in  spite 
of  the  112  vessels  of  war  of  from  70  to  120 
guns  which  she  keeps  afloat — in  spite  of  the  im- 
mense development  which  she  has  given  to  her 
steam  navy — England  still  continues  to  construct 
more  vessels  of  the  largest  dimensions.  At  this 
moment  she  has  upon  the  stocks  13  ships  of  from 
70  to  120  guns,  besides  a  considerable  number  of 
frigates  calculated  to  carry  a  powerful  artillery. 

God  forbid,  Gentlemen,  that  I 

should  so  far  allow  myself  to  be  led  away  as  to  de- 
mand from  France  the  sacrifices  of  men  and 
money  necessary  for  the  creation  of  a  fleet  equal 
in  force  to  that  of  England  ;  I  know  that  wo  are 
not,  like  Great  Britain,  exclusively  a  maritime 
Power ;  but  I  think  I  am  within  the  limits  of  a 
wise  policy  in  begging  the  Chamber  not  to  allow 
itself  to  be  carried  away  by  prospects  which,  how- 
ever pleasing,  may  be  deceptive,  and  are  assur- 
edly very  far  distant.  I  entreat  it  not  to  reduce 
the  number  of  our  vessels  whilst  England  pre- 
serves hers,  and  even  augments  the  number." 

It  was  not  unnatural  for  a  French  citizen, 
when  he  saw  us  increasing  our  armaments, 
to  suppose  that  we  meditated  a  descent 
upon  the  coasts  of  his  country.  England 
was  not  always  so  pacific  as  to  desire  to 
remain  at  home.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  some  years  ago  the  Admiralty  adopt- 
ed the  plan  of  converting  four  frigates  and 
some  line-of-battle  ships  into  steam  coast- 
guard vessels.  M.  le  Baron  Dupin,  in  a 
report  from  a  Committee  to  the  French 
Chamber  of  Peers  on  the  Navy,  made  on 
the  15th  of  June,  1846,  after  giving  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  plan  determined  upon 
by  the  British  Government,  for  converting 
four  line-of-battlo  ships  and  four  frigates 
into  steam-ships,  carrying  312  guns  and 
bombs  of  the  largest  calibre,  concludes 
with  the  following  observations : — 

"  If  we  compare  this  destructive  force  with  the 
most  formidable  batteries  ever  employed  by 
armies  on  land  to  burn  fortified  towns,  or  batter 
down  buildings,  we  shall  know  what  to  think  of 
an  armament  got  up  under  the  inoffensive  and  de- 
fensive designation  of  ste.im  coast-guard  vessels. 
It  is  for  France  an  indispensable  neccHsity  to 
complete  an  armament  of  the  same  kind,  and  of 
equal  force,  so  that  we  may  have  nothing  to  fear 


for  the  future,  should  it  so  happen  that  we  have  a 
misunderstanding  with  England." 

This  is  all  I  shall  trouble  the  House  with 
on  this  subject;  but  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  extracts  all  have  reference  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  English  naval  force.  Now, 
will  it  be  believed,  that  after  having  fur- 
nished to  France  an  excuse  for  increasing 
her  armaments,  England  makes  use  of 
that  very  increase  as  a  pretence  for  an 
augmentation  of  her  own.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  namely,  in  February,  1847,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Ward) 
come  down  with  his  naval  estimates;  and, 
after  referring  to  the  report  of  the  French 
Minister  of  Marine,  he  stated  that  the  ob- 
ject of  France  was  to  increase  her  ships 
from  359 — the  number  she  possessed  in 
1846 — to  390.  On  that  occasion,  he  said 
he  found  no  fault  with  France  for  these 
things — 

"  France  did  what  she  thought  right  and  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  her  position.  She 
set  us,  in  many  respects,  a  noble  example.  He 
admired  the  wise  and  systematic  liberality  with 
which  her  great  naval  works  had  been  carried  on 
from  year  to  year,  till  she  had  compensated  her- 
self for  the  great  natural  disadvantages  under 
which  she  laboured  along  the  whole  coast  of  the 
Channel." 

He  then  went  into  particulars  of  the  mag- 
nificent works  going  on  at  Dunkirk,  Havre, 
Calais,  &c.;  described  the  dockyard  at 
Cherbourg,  containing  231  acres  and  16 
building  slips;  and  quoted  the  case  of 
Brest,  whose  smithcry  contained  127  fires, 
whilst  that  at  Portsmouth  had  only  48: — 
"  These  facts,"  he  added,  "  it  appeared  to  him, 
ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  us.  They  imposed  a  very 
heavy  responsibility  on  those  who  were  in  power 
in  this  country — it  behoved  them  to  take  care,  by 
the  proper  development  of  our  resources  in  times 
of  peace,  to  prevent  the  balance  of  power  being 
changed  in  time  of  war." 

Now,  if  there  is  any  proof  wanting  that  it 
is  England  which,  step  by  step,  has  led  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  naval  forces  of 
other  countries,  it  may  bo  found  in  one 
illustrative  fact.  We  all  know  that  some 
years  ago  wo  adopted  the  plan  of  subsidis- 
ing certain  private  shipbuilders  to  con- 
struct a  certain  number  of  steam  vessels 
to  run  to  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  that,  on  condition  they  were  made  suit- 
able for  use  in  war,  we  agreed  to  give  to- 
wards them  a  certain  amount  yearly,  in 
order  that  we  should  be  enabled  to  take 
them  into  our  own  hands  at  a  valuation 
when  war  arose.  [Mr.  Ward  dissented.] 
Why,  was  this  plan  not  followed  out  in  the 
case  of  the  Cunard  line  of  steamers,  which 
wore,  in  thq  way  I  have  described,  liable 
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to  be  taken  at  a  yaluation  and  paid  for? 
And  it  is  well  known  that  since  we  adopted 
that  plan,  France  has  imitated  our  exam- 
ple. We  know,  also,  that  the  American 
President  this  Session  has  recommended 
the  same  plan  to  be  followed  in  America, 
and  has  proposed  that  200,000  dollars  be 
set  apart  for  that  purpose.  Does  not  all 
this  prove  that  England  is  the  cause  of  the 
increase  that  has  been  going  on  in  the 
naval  forces  of  other  countries?  Ours  is 
the  standard  to  which  they  look  for  mea- 
Buring  their  military  marine.  We  are 
playing  a  costly  game,  which  children 
might  be  ashamed  of,  for  want  only  of  a 
few  words  of  timely  explanation.  If  it 
were  not  so  serious  a  matter,  one  would  be 
tempted  to  laugh  at  the  folly  which  pre- 
sides over  the  councils  of  the  greatest  na- 
tions. What  would  be  easier  than  for  the 
two  countries  of  France  and  England  to 
arrest  each  other  in  this  process  of  aug- 
mentation by  the  one  saying,  "  If  you 
stop,  we  will  stop,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  in- 
crease our  armaments?"  And,  I  would 
ask,  why  is  this  not  done  ?  It  is,  as  I 
believe,  because  at  head-quarters  there 
is  no-  desire  to  reduce  them.  Something 
has  been  said  of  the  navy  of  America,  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  spoken  of 
what  I  shall  not  wait  to  controvert,  the 
republican  tendency  of  going  to  war, 
though  I  may  observe  that  America  has 
now  existed  as  an  independent  State  for 
about  sixty-five  years,  and  she  has  had 
just  four  years  of  war.  The  United  States* 
navy  estimates  in  1845,  before  hostilities 
began,  were  1,200,000^.  Now,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  American  commerce 
bears  no  insignificant  proportion  to  our 
own.  The  amount  of  their  exports  last 
year  were  about  two-thirds  of  our  own; 
but  though  they  have  been  at  war  with 
Mexico,  their  estimates  for  the  present 
year  are  only  11,000,000Z.  for  the  whole 
expenditure  of  their  army,  navy,  and  ord- 
nance, and  all  their  civil  expenditure,  in- 
cluding the  President's  salary  and  the 
salary  of  all  other  civil  officers.  This  is 
just  two- thirds  of  our  expenditure  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance,  in  a  time  of 
peace.  Gentlemen  look  with  apprehension 
to  France;  but  I  look  to  America  as  the 
only  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that 
is  permanently  affecting  our  destinies.  It 
is  in  America  that  the  great  economical 
rivalry  is  going  on  with  which  we  have  to 
contend.  A  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
Ingestre)  has  taunted  nie  with  what  I  said 
elsewhere  regarding  our  Navy  in  the  Me- 


diterranean. I  said  that  our  force  lying 
in  the  harbour  of  Valetta,  in  Malta,  was 
described  as  "  slack;"  and  in  so  doing  I 
used  a  word  with  which  the  noble  Lord 
IS  no  doubt  familiar.  That  description 
is  one  which  is  perfectly  true.  Why,  what 
is  the  mode  of  disposing  of  their  time  in 
the  Mediterranean  ?  For  four,  or  five,  or 
six  months  in  the  year,  they  lie  in  the  har- 
bour of  Valetta.  I  have  been  there  in  the 
winter  time,  and  seen  them  in  the  month 
of  November,  and  again  in  the  month  of 
March.  I  have  seen  there  as  many  as 
3,500  seamen;  and  I  was  told  that  the 
scenes  of  drunkenness  going  on  were  truly 
frightful.  I  have  seen  the  Jack  tars  riding 
about  on  asses  all  the  hours  of  the  day,  and 
been  nearly  ridden  over  by  them  myself. 
I  have  no  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
these  men.  I  blame  not  them  but  the  sys- 
tem; but  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  there  is 
a  greater  amount  of  idleness  and  demoral- 
isation in  consequence  of  that  idleness 
going  on  in  those  ships  of  war,  than  in  any 
other  similar  space.  You  cannot  have  700 
or  800  idle  men  in  a  ship  without  their  be- 
ing demoralised.  Suppose  a  factory  with 
800  hands,  and  that  when  they  came  in  to 
the  work  they  always  found  the  steam- 
engine  stationary,  and  that  the  machinery 
and  spindles  never  moved.  How  long  would 
it  be  before  these  people  became  demoral- 
ised under  such  a  system?  As  to  the 
occupation  of  our  fleets  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, they  are  laid  up  during  the  winter, 
as  I  have  described,  and  in  the  summer 
they  go  round  the  island  of  Sicily,  perhaps, 
and  spend  some  time  at  Athens  or  Smyrna, 
and  come  back  again  to  Valetta,  there  0 
lie  once  more  for  the  winter,  the  superior 
officers  going,  if  they  can  get  permission, 
it  may  be,  to  Naples  or  Sicily,  and  leaving 
the  lieutenants  to  employ  the  men  in  doing 
little  more  than  hoisting  up  the  sails  and 
pulling  them  down  again.  Indeed,  they 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  them 
employed.  I  have  told  you  what  is  the 
ordinary  routine  of  your  force  in  that  part 
of  the  world;  and  I  tell  the  Gentlemen  who 
oppose  me,  to  contradict  the  facts  if  they 
are  able,  and  to  say  where  our  vessels  are, 
for  example,  from  November  to  January, 
and  where  they  are  in  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July.  "  But,'*  says  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham),  **  we  are  op- 
posed by  the  opinion  of  Lord  Nelson,  who 
held  that  the  Tagus  was  a  capital  place  for 
our  fleet  to  lie  in.  '*  I  do  not  hear  it  stated, 
however,  that  our  fleet  is  or  was  there  be- 
cause Nelson  said  it  was  a  good  place  from 
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wliieh  to  get  fo,  the  West  Indies,  or  through 
the  Gut  of  Gibraltar,  but  because  the  Fo- 
reign Secretary  thought  it  would  be  more 
at  the  command  of  the  Court  of  Lisbon. 
Accordingly,  there  they  are,  lying  in  the 
Tagus;  and  I  will  ask,  can  anything  be 
more  demoralising  than  that  so  many  men 
should  be  kept  for  so  loog  a  time  in  such 
a  climate  and  in  such  a  state  of  society  ? 
Those  who  have  been  in  Lisbon  will  admit 
that  it  is  not  the  purest  of  all  spots  for 
4,000  or  5,000  men  to  be  living  idly  in.  I 
have  seen  it  stated,  and  indeed  it  is  a  cur- 
rent joke,  that  one  of  these  line-of-battle 
ships  had  been  lying  so  long  in  the  Ta- 
gus, that  it  ultimately  went  aground  on 
the  beef  bones  thrown  over  the  side. 
Now,  I  say  we  have  no  right  to  tax  the 
artisans  and  people  of  this  country — the 
people  who  consume  your  sugar,  and  your 
coffee,  and  your  tea — to  send  a  fleet  larger 
in  force  than  the  whole  American  navy,  to 
lie  for  a  year  in  the  Tagus  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Court  of  Portugal,  and  doing  harm 
instead  of  good.  The  greater  part  of  that 
squadron  has  now,  I  believe,  been  ordered 
off.  I  do  not  know  if  the  broadside  lately 
given  at  Manchester  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  proposed  dispersing  of  that  arma- 
ment in  Portugal,  but  it  has  been  ordered 
to  disappear  very  suddenly;  and  I  will  just 
ask  if  this  does  not  afford  a  proof  that  we 
have  more  men  than  we  require  when  we 
can  dispense  with  that  fleet  in  Portugal  ?  I 
come  now  to  the  question  as  to  the  amount 
which  you  are  requested  to  vote  for  our 
naval  expenditure.  And  here  let  me  say, 
that  I  believe  the  Government,  in  propos- 
ing this  vote,  is  not  more  to  blame  than  are 
the  electors  of  the  country.  I  look  with 
a  very  candid  eye  to  this  question.  I  was 
the  first  to  raise  a  cry  four  months  ago  on 
the  subject,  and  I  found  myself  censured  on 
all  hands.  I  will  do  Ministers  the  justice 
to  say  that  I  was  censured  on  all  hands 
in  the  newspaper  press,  and  among  public 
men,  who  I  thought  sympathised  with 
the  views  I  generally  held.  They  did 
not,  however,  sympathise  with  mo  in  this 
matter;  but  when  the  Ministers  brought 
in  the  Bill  for  an  increase  of  our  arma- 
ments, in  the  shape  of  an  increase  of  the 
income-tax,  then  they  turned  round  and 
denounced  them  as  a  profligate  Ministry. 
Now,  I  think  the  Ministry  have  been  ill- 
used  in  this  respect;  but  I  take  no  blame 
to  myself.  When  the  Navy  was  at  its 
lowest,  in  1835,  I  began  my  public  career 
by  writing  pamphlets  to  show  how  unneces- 
sary the  expense  then  incurred  was^  and  I 


have  maintained  the  same  doctrine  since. 
But  we  now  come  to  the  question,  how 
shall  we  raise  this  money  ?  You  pro* 
posed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  raise  it  by 
an  increased  income-tax.  Now,  I  wiU 
frankly  say  to  the  country,  and  will  not 
flatter  anybody  on  such  a  subject,  that  if 
the  expenditure  is  increased  and  the  money 
must  be  had,  I  will  vote  for  its  being  paid 
by  the  men  who  have  incomes  of  150Z, 
rather  than  consent  to  its  being  raised  by 
the  working  classes.  I  beUeve  the  mass 
of  the  people  have  no  fear  of  any  invasion 
— they  laugh  at  the  idea  of  such  a  thing. 
Your  peasant  working  at  his  plough,  and 
your'weaver  at  his  loom,  have  no  fear  of 
it.  It  is  the  other  classes  who  are  always 
asking  for  this  increased  protection;  and 
if  they  want  it  they  must  pay  for  it. 
What  a  lesson  is  now  being  read  to  us  all 
over  Europe  !  Every  day  the  post  brings 
accounts  of  the  march  of  revolution;  and 
what  is  the  primary  cause  of  this  ?  No 
doubt  the  burdens  of  the  people.  The 
primary  cause  is  the  suffering  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  would  have  been  better  if  they  had 
had  the  reasoning  power  to  avert  the  bur* 
den  in  another  way  rather  than  be  led  to 
revolution;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
great  cause  has  been  the  heavy  expendi- 
ture, particularly  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Ordnance.  Mr.  C.  Sumner,  of  the  United 
States,  has  published  a  work  to  prove  that 
the  standing  armaments  of  Europe  cost 
200,000,000^  a  year,  and  that  they  with- 
draw upwards  of  2,000,000  in  the  flower 
of  manhood  from  industrious  occupa- 
tions. He  estimates,  also,  their  labour  at 
50,000,000^  more,  making  a  total  loss  of 
250,000,000?.  to  Europe.  Could  anything 
but  disaster  and  suffering  flow  from  such  a 
state  of  things?  Looking  at  the  middle 
ages  we  find  the  monastic  system  then  in 
full  operation — great  numbers  were  shut  up 
in  cloisters;  and  much  of  the  distress 
which  fell  on  the  people  we  attribute  to 
such  a  state  of  society.  But  I  wish  to 
know  the  difference  between  keeping 
2,000,000  or  3,000,000  of  people  in  black 
cloaks  in  idleness  in  convents,  and  keeping 
2,000,000  or  3.000,000  in  red  coats  in 
barracks.  In  either  case  they  must  be 
supported.  And  I  am  anxious  that 
in  this  country  we  should  take  the  matter 
in  hand  in  time.  I  believe  our  greatest 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  financial 
difficulties.  You  talk  of  borrowing  from 
the  balances  in  hand.  They  must  go  to 
borrow  from  the  Bank.  Then  the  Bank, 
in  distress,  is  obliged  to  press  upon  ib« 
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oommercial  interest.  Most  of  our  panics, 
I  believe,  have  arisen  from  the  illicit  com- 
merce between  the  Bank  and  the  Govern- 
ment. You  are  in  danger  of  a  bad  har- 
yest.  That  is  always  on  the  cards.  Your 
danger  from  foreign  invasion  is  nothing  as 
compared  with  the  danger  from  3'our  own 
finances.  The  danger  is  not  from  a  falling- 
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this  House  of  the  conduct  and  character  of 
this  gallant  service.  I  look  on  the  service 
as  a  profession.  They  don't  work  for  no- 
thing— for  we  are  talking  of  an  estimate 
of  7,000,000^. — I  look  on  its  members  as 
on  the  members  of  any  other  profession — a 
barrister  or  physician.  As  they  are  in  the 
service  of  the  country,  you  have  a  right  to 


off  of  revenue,  but  from  your  inordinate  criticise  their  movements  as  you  have  those 
expenditure.  I  wish  hon.  Gentlemen,  |  of  others.  It  will  save  future  discussions 
when  they  brace  up  their  courage  against  if  I  let  hon.  and  gallant  Members  know 
foreign  foes,  would  at  the  same  time  have  how  I  appreciate  them.  If  they  set  them- 
courage  to  face  their  own  difficulties.  I  |  selves  up  as  the  service,  par  excellence, 
have  no  fear  of  invasion.  Nobody,  I  be-  j  and  think  they  are  to  be  free  from  all  re- 
lieve, thinks  of  molesting  us.  If  we  can  only  j  mark,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  hold  a  dif- 
increase  the  number  of  prosperous  people,    ferent  opinion. 

and  diminish  the  number  of  paupers,  and,  j  Admiral  DUNDAS  would  only  observe 
at  the  same  time,  of  sailors,  you  will  be  that  his  attention  having  been  attracted 
stronger  than  you  are  by  your  present  I  to  the  statement  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
course  in  augmenting  your  armaments  at  |  her  for  the  West  Riding,  he  knew  that  a 
the  expense  of  the  prosperity,  ease,  and  I  ship  of  war  could  not  have  remained  so 
comfort  of  the  mass  of  the  population.  I  long  at  Malta  as  the  hon.  Membefit  as- 
Admiral  DUNDAS:  I  think  it  ray  '  sorted.  He  took  the  trouble  of  making  c.- 
duty  publicly  to  contradict  the  statement '  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  ■  her,  delivered  on  the  27th  January  of  this 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  with  respect  to  thp  year,  and  the  words  were  as  follows: — 
discipline  of  the  Navy.  I  have  a  letter  I  ««  i  was  at  Malta  at  the  commencement  of  tho 
fi'Om   Vice- Admiral    Sir   William   Parker,    winter,   in   November.     A   ship  anchored  there 


from   Portsmouth,   whilst   I  was   there,  with   a 
thousand  hands   on  board.      I  went  thence  to 
I  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  on  my  return  to  Malta 
I  there  she  was  still — her  captain  had  gone  ashore 
to  live  at  the  clubs,  and  the  lieutenants  found  the 
'  utmost  diflBculty  in  finding  anything  to  do.     It 
i  was  lamentable  to  see  the  shifts  they  were  put  to 
I  — letting  loose  the  sails,  hoisting  them  up  again, 
and   scrubbing  the  decks,  till  one  would  think 
I  was  introduced  to 
I  was  at  Malta,  and 
we  conversed  very  freely  upon  the  subject.     He 
said,  '  I  consider  your  Navy  very  slack.'     *  Slack,* 
I  said,  *  what  do  you  mean  by  slack  ?*     *  Oh,*  he 
replied,  *  too  idle  ;  they  can't  be  in  good  order  if 
they  are  allowed  to  be  idle  in  this  way  three  or 
four  months  at  a  time.     Wo  have  three  ships  in 
the  Mediterranean,  but  my  instructions  are  never 
to  let  them  come  into  port  at  all.     There  they 
are — up  one  side,  down  tho  other — ^always  in  mo- 
tion.'    The  consequence   is,  that  the  American 
ships  are  in  a  far  better  state  of  discipline  and 
equipment  than  the  English  ships  arc." 

Now  this  American  Consul  wrote  to   Sir 


the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  which  he  refers  to  a  statement 
attributed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  the 
American  Consul  at  Malta.  Sir  William 
Parker  says,  **  The  American  Consul  has 
written  to  me  to  say  that  he  has  not  seen 
Mr.  Cobden  at  Malta  for  ten  years."     Sir 

William  Parker  is  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  \  they'd  scrub  ifolcs  in  them. 
name  what  ship  the  hon.  Gentleman  com-  '  the  American  Consul  when 
plained  of  as  lying  at  Malta  during  his 
cruise  to  Naples  and  back  again.  I  am 
confident  there  are  not  ten  men  in  this 
House  who  believe  what  was  said  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Navy  to  be  a  correct  representation. 

Mr.  cobden  :  The  gallant  Admiral 
tells  you  what  is  perfectly  true,  that  it  is 
ten  years  since  I  was  in  Malta.  It  is  per- 
fectly ridiculous  for  a  man  so  notorious  in 
his  movements  as  I  have  been  to  think 
of  mis-stating  the  time  when  I  visited  Malta  '  William  Parker  to  say  that  he  had  had  no 
or  any  other  place.  Why,  I  believe,  that  communication  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
in  every  town  I  was  at  I  was  chronicled  in    ten  years.     If  the  hon.  Member  for  the 


-the  newspapers.  But  I  was  at  Malta  in 
the  winter  of  1836  and  spring  of  1837. 
Don't  tell  me  of  the  characters  of  gallant 
admirals.  They  are  all  admirable.  But  I 
ask  whether  my  facts  are  correct  ?  The 
American  Consul  will  not  deny  that  he 
went  in  the  same  steamer  with  me  from 
Malta  to  Gibraltar;  that  we  were  four  days 


West  Riding  had  candidly  said,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  it  was  ten  years  ago 
when  he  met  the  American  Consul,  there 
would  have  been  no  misunderstanding ; 
but  he  had  not  done  so.  It  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  remarkable  assertion  of 
the  hon.  Member  could  pass  without  ob- 
servation.     He  had  himself  proposed  in 


in  the  same  vessel.     We  hear  too  much  in   that  House  that  the  log  of  the  ship  alluded 
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to  shonld  be  sent  borne  to  ibis  country, 
and  the  Admiral  reprimanded  for  keeping 
bar  so  long  stationary.  But  tbe  bon.  Mem- 
ber bad  not  said  a  word  about  its  being 
ten  years  ago.  He  bad  talked  of  tbe 
orange  groves  at  Lisbon  in  tbe  montb  of 
January,  and  tbe  skulking  bole  at  Malta, 
and  bad  abused  tbe  Navy  accordingly  upon 
tbat  text. 

Colonel  TYNTE  could  not  remain  si- 
lent, because  be  tbougbt  tbe  Britisb  Navy 
bad  been  maligned  by  the  statements  of 
the  bon.  Member  for  tbe  West  Riding. 
He  bad  just  seen  a  relative  of  bis  who  bad 
arrived  from  Lisbon  last  night,  and  who 
bad  been  on  board  these  greatly  calum- 
niated vessels  in  tbe  Tagus.  It  was  well 
known  tbat  Britisb  sailors  never  com- 
plained of  doing  their  duty,  but  his  rela- 
tive stated  that  they  were  kept  in  constant 
exercise  every  way ;  they  were  never  idle, 
and  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Napier  was 
remarkable  for  tbe  dexterity  in  exercise 
and  efficiency  of  the  ships.  He  must  say, 
this  was  not  exactly  the  time  to  reduce  the 
Britisb  Navy.  Had  not  the  bon.  Member 
seen-the  statements  as  to  the  naval  arma- 
ments of  France  ?  Had  be  not  seen  the 
circular  from  the  French  Minister  of  War, 
which  declared,  *'  although  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  tbat  the  friendly  relations 
between  France  and  foreign  Powers  will 
not  be  <^urbed,  measures  have  been 
taken  for  wicentrating  towards  the  fron- 
tiers a  considerable  number  of  troops,  suf- 
ficent  for  every  contingency  ;  and  tbat 
every  regiment  of  infantry  would  be  aug- 
mented by  one  company;  thus  providing 
for  an  enormous  augmentation  of  the  mili- 

n  forces  of  France. 
iscouNT  PALMKRSTON  said:  Sir, 
I  do  not  ase  to  defend  tbe  Britisb  Navy: 
•*  tbe  blood  of  Douglas  can  protect  itself.** 
Tbe  high  character  which  the  British  Navy 
has  acquired,  and  the  brilliant  discipline 
for  which  it  is  perhaps  more  remarkable 
now  than  at  any  former  period,  will  secure 
it  tbe  admiration  and  respect  of  all,  even 
though  their  acquaintance  with  it  may  not 
be  ten  years  old,  and  whose  memory, 
therefore,  need  not  deceive  them  as  to 
what  they  have  seen  or  done  during  tbat 
long  period.  With  respect  to  the  question 
more  immediately  under  our  consideration, 
I  shall  not  go  over  the  ground  which  has 
been  so  ably  trodden  by  those  who  have 
preceded  me  on  both  sides  of  tbe  House, 
as  to  tbe  reasons  which  have  led  to  tbat 
progressive  augmentation  of  the  charge  of 
tbe  Navy  which  has  been  observed  upon  by 
VOL.XCVn.     {3JE} 


those  who  have  found  fault  with  tbe  pre- 
sent vote.  It  has  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plained tbat  that  progressive  increase  has 
arisen  partly  from  tbe  necessity  of  supply- 
ing stores  which  had  been  consumed  in 
the  annual  expenditure  of  tbe  service  with- 
out any  corresponding  augmentation  hav- 
ing been  from  time  to  time  made,  and 
partly  from  tbat  great  and  extraordinary 
change  which  the  introduction  of  the  use 
of  steam  in  tbe  propulsion  of  vessels  has 
necessarily  made  in  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  a  portion  of  our  maritime 
force.  Sir,  that  increase,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  not  greater  than  the  increase  which 
was  made  during  the  corresponding  period 
in  tbe  expense  of  tbe  navy  of  France. 
And  when  I  am  told  that  we  are  not  to 
look  to  what  other  nations  have  done  in 
regard  to  their  naval  establishments,  tbe 
answer  is  given  by  tbe  bon.  Member  who 
has  just  spoken,  who  has  repeated  to  us 
tbe  statements  upon  which  the  prepara- 
tions made  by  tbe  Government  of  France 
for  the  augmentation  of  their  naval  and 
military  forces  are  founded.  I  happened 
to  be  present  at  those  very  debates  in  tbe 
French  Chambers  from  which  the  bon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  read  extracts; 
but  tbe  plain  dictates  of  common  sense, 
by  which  all  nations  must  govern  their 
conduct,  is,  that  they  must  proportion 
their  defensive  means  even  in  times  of 
peace,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  the  state 
of  preparation  in  which  other  nations  may 
be  with  whom  they  may  by  possibility,  in 
given  and  contingent  events,  be  drawn 
into  a  war.  There  is  nothing  offensive  in 
that  mode  of  proportioning  one*s  state  of 
preparation;  there  was  nothing  offensive 
when  the  French  Chambers  made  the  state 
of  the  British  Navy  the  measure  by  which 
they  were  to  proportion  the  extent  of  their 
own  naval  means;  there  can  be  no  indi- 
cation of  any  aggressive  or  offensive  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  England,  when  we 
consider  tbat  we  are  to  proportion  tbe 
amount  of  our  naval  resources  to  those 
which  other  great  naval  Powers  may  pos- 
sess; such  Powers,  I  mean,  as  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Russia.  I  apprehend 
it  has  been  shown  tbat  neither  in  tbe 
amount  of  stores,  nor  in  tbe  number  of  onr 
sailing  ships  or  steam  ships  of  war,  have 
we  gone  beyond  that  which  a  mere  pru- 
dent regard  to  our  own  requirements  and 
tbe  necessities  of  tbe  service  may  point 
out.  It  has  been  well  observed  tbat  in 
defending  tbe  proposed  amount,  we  are 
not  to  rest  our  arguments  entirely  on  tbe 
2E 
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existing  state  of  things,  which  has  arisen 
since  the  estimates  were  presented  to  the 
House.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit 
the  force  of  that  assertion;  hut  when  we 
are  asked  why  it  is  that  our  extended 
commerce  requires  increased  means  of 
naval  protection,  I  must  protest  against 
the  manner  in  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding  has  endeavoured  to  re- 
present the  subject;  that  our  commerce 
finds  no  protection  from  the  Navy,  and  that 
it  would  go  on  just  as  well  without  any 
naval  protection  whatever.  Year  by  year 
our  merchants  are  seeking  for  new  mar- 
kets; year  by  year  we  are  not  only  push- 
ing our  commerce  into  fresh  markets,  but 
with  our  commerce  follow  our  British  resi- 
dents. There  is  hardly  a  place  of  any 
commerce  in  the  world  in  which  progres- 
sively British  subjects  do  not  establish 
themselves;  and,  wherever  they  do  estab- 
lish themselves,  they  are  perpetually,  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  calling  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  naval  forces.  Hardly  a  post 
comes  that  does  not  bring  me,  from  some 
portion  or  other  of  the  globe,  complaints 
of  British  merchants,  who  state  that  for 
months  and  months  they  have  not  seen 
a  British  cruiser — that  they  are  forgotten 
and  neglected  by  their  Government — and 
that  they  require  the  protection  or  occa- 
sional presence  of  the  British  flag.  It  is 
not  from  pirates  that  our  merchants  re- 
quire to  be  protected,  nor  is  it  from  any 
actual  hostilities ;  but  we  all  know  that 
in  countries  where  Governments  are  un- 
stable or  weak,  there  is  a  perpetual  dis- 
position in  local  authorities  to  misuse  their 
power,  and  act  offensively  or  unjustly  to- 
wards foreign  merchants,  and  especially 
our  British  merchants,  who,  having  larger 
concerns,  are  considered  a  rich  and  easy 
prey.  In  this  manner  it  constantly  hap- 
pens that  the  presence  of  a  British  cruiser 
is  necessary  either  to  protect  our  merchants 
from  oppression,  or  to  obtain  for  them 
reparation  when  injustice  or  oppression 
have  been  committed.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  merely  from  the  extent  of  our  colonial 
possessions,  but  from  the  annual  increase 
of  our  trade,  that  additional  naval  pro- 
tection is  required  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  world.  But  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  would  go  to 
show  that  we  might  dispense  altogether, 
not  only  with  our  Navy,  but  with  our  Army, 
and  even  the  police  we  see  in  the  streets. 
He  says,  what  is  the  use  of  our  ships  of 
war?     They  lie  in  harbour,  and  do  no- 


thing; officers  are  puzzled  what  to  do  with 
their  men;  they  hoist  their  sails  at  one 
moment  and  lower  them  at  another;  they 
scrub  the  decks  and  clean  them;  and  of  what 
use  are  they?  If  the  hon.  Member  had 
exercised  his  ingenuity  further,  he  might 
have  given  us  a  similar  picture  of  Eng- 
lish soldiers  in  their  barracks.  If  it  be 
a  good  argument,  that  because  ships  of 
war  are  not  always  employed  in  hostile 
operations,  therefore  they  are  of  no  use, 
by  the  same  reasoning  yon  might  prove 
you  have  no  use  for  any  troops,  because 
they  are  employed  merely  attending  par- 
ades, in  cleaning  their  accoutrements, 
keeping  their  arms  in  good  order,  and 
marching  about  under  the  leading  of  drill 
sergeants.  In  the  same  manner  he  might 
say,  what  is  the  use  of  all  those  men  in 
blue  coats,  whom  I  see  all  day  lounging 
about  the  streets  with  their  hands  in  their 
button  holes,  who  seem  to  have  no  earthly 
occupation  but  to  stare  decent  people  out 
of  countenance,  and  watch  everybody  who 
stops  for  a  moment  to  look  in  at  shop  win- 
dows ?  When  the  hon.  Gentleman  talks  of 
childish  arguments  and  puerile  reasonings, 
I  must  say  I  think  the  line  of  argument 
by  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  show  that 
a  navy  in  time  of  peace  is  of  no  use,  is  not 
likely  to  have  much  weight  either  in  this 
House  or  with  any  reasonable  man  in  the 
country.  But  the  hon.  Memj|y  calls  as 
judges  of  his  argument,  not  mVwho  turn 
their  minds  to  the  condition  of  the  country 
— not  men  informed  by  knowledge,  or  who 
have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  sound  instruc- 
tion, which  would  enable  them  to  judge  of 
these  matters — he  calls  on  the  ploughman 
and  the  weaver.  He  says,  forsooth,  there 
is  no  real  danger  of  invasion,  because  there 
is  not  a  ploughman  who  thinks  i4  possible; 
and  the  weaver  at  the  loom  is  unconscious 
of  any  danger  which  can  interrupt  the  pur- 
suit of  his  vocation.  I  must  say,  I  do  not 
appeal  to  that  tribunal;  and  cannot  say, 
because  ploughmen  and  weavers  do  not  be- 
lieve invasion  possible,  that,  therefore,  we 
are  to  strip  the  country  of  all  the  defence 
which  an  army  and  navy  constitute,  and 
that  we  are  to  rest  in  security  on  the 
vaunted  protection  which  the  all-potent 
doctrines  of  free  trade  may  afford  us.  Sir, 
those  doctrines  I  have  often  myself  praised 
as  doctrines  tending  to  peace,  and  which 
give  to  peace  additional  guarantees ;  but 
they  are  not  doctrines  whose  influence  and 
effect  can  be  safely  substituted  for  the  more 
material  and  physical  protection  derived 
from  the  thews  and  sinews  of  our  brave 
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Boldien  and  daring  seamen.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  has  adyerted  in  terms 
highly  becoming,  impressive,  and  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  House,  to  the  state  in 
which  Europe  now  finds  herself.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  has  said,  he  trusts  no 
Member  of  the  Goyemment,  in  addressing 
the  House  upon  this  subject,  will  depart 
from  that  reserve  which  is  becoming  his 
official  position.  The  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding,  on  the  contrary,  exhorts 
us  to  speak  openly  of  every  matter  of 
policy ;  to  have  no  secrets — I  think  he 
said  —  which  it  may  be  interesting  for  the 
House  or  the  country  to  know.  We  have 
no  secrets  of  State  ;  it  is  not  in  days  like 
these  that  rational  persons  can  expect  to 
meet  with  them.  It  is  not  upon  matters 
which  are  secret  that  we  wish  to  rest  our 
proposition,  but  upon  grave  considerations 
affecting  the  present  state  of  public  affairs. 
The  things  that  are  passing  in  the  world 
are  notorious  to  all  mankind ;  and  if  any 
reasonable  or  reflecting  man  in  this  House 
would  have  thought,  a  month  or  six  weeks 
ago,  that  the  force  we  were  proposing  to 
Parliament  was  greater  than  the  ordinary 
exigencies  of  our  situation  required;  yet, 
surely,  in  the  general  state  of  affairs — 
after  events  which  I  trust  may  not  prove 
to  be  of  the  character  they  assume  to  the 
apprehensions  of  some  men,  but  still  with 
a  niture  before  us  big  with  uncertainty — 
however  we  may  hope  or  wish  that  it  may 
eventuate  in  peace,  he  would  no  longer 
deem  our  proposition  extravagant.  I  can 
assure  the  House,  that,  whatever  influence 
the  Government  of  this  country  may  be 
able  to  exert,  that  influence  will  be  exerted 
most  urgently  and  impartially  in  endeavour- 
ing to  inculcate  the  doctrines  of  peace  upon 
all  who  may  be  disposed  to  listen  to  our 
adrioe.  But  if  any  man  wishes  that  the 
voice  of  this  country  should  carry  with  it 
due  weight,  then  this  country  ought  to  be 
in  a  condition  independent  of  any  fear  or 
alarm.  It  is  not  for  a  country  that  is 
weak  or  powerless  to  expect  that  any  other 
Government  or  nation  will  listen  to  its  ap- 
peal for  peace.  You  must  show  that  you 
are  not  seeking  for  peace  out  of  timidity 
or  fear— you  must  be  able  to  show,  that  if 
yon  seek  peace — if  you  counsel  peace — it 
is  because  yon  think  it  consonant  with  the 
interest,  the  advantage,  the  well-being  of 
all  countries.  It  must  be  from  your  love 
of  peace  itself,  and  not  from  any  fear  of 
consequences  to  yourselves  that  you  must 
argue,  if  you  vridi  your  counsels  to  be  at- 


tended by  successful  results.  I  can  assure 
the  House  that  not  only  is  it  the  anxious  de- 
sire of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  this 
country  should  continue  to  enjoy  the  inesti- 
mable blessings  of  peace,  but  it  will  be  no 
fault  of  ours,  so  far  as  we  may  offer  counsel 
or  advice  to  others,  if  England  should  be 
involved  in  the  calamities  of  war.  No  man 
in  these  days  can  venture  to  play  the  part 
of  a  prophet;  events  have  followed  each 
other  with  such  wonderful  rapidity,  that 
one  can  hardly  venture  to  anticipate  the 
results  of  the  ensuing  week;  but,  at  leasts 
I  am  sure  the  House  will  not  think  this  a 
moment  at  which  they  can  divest  the  Go- 
vernment of  England  of  those  means  which 
we  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Session  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
country. 

Captain  HARRIS  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  had 
been  set  forth  in  a  supposed  Ministerial  pro- 
gramme, which  had  been  published  in  one 
of  the  periodicals  of  this  country,  as  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Tbe  hon. 
Member  had  been  called  by  a  variety  of 
designations,  such  as  "  free- trade  philoso- 
pher," and  such  like  ;  but  there  was  one 
title  which  had  not  been  given  him,  and 
that  was,  "  the  libeller  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,"  and  he  thought  no  Member 
of  that  House  could  be  supposed  as  ex- 
pressing the  feelings  of  a  people — of  a 
country — which  that  illustrious  man  had 
saved,  and  whose  services  were  appreciated 
by  that  people,  when  he  traduced  such  a 
character.  Tbe  hon.  Member's  attacks  on 
the  Navy  had  been  already  so  well  an- 
swered by  the  First  Naval  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty and  hon.  Friends  at  his  own  side 
of  the  House,  that  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  refer  to  them. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  had  listened  to  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  as  the  noble  Lord  spoke,  the  impres- 
sion crossed  his  mind  that  it  was  very 
much  like  the  sort  of  speech  that  had  been 
delivered  by  noble  Lords  and  hon.  Gentle- 
man holding  that  office  in  that  House  for 
the  last  sixty  years.  He  wished  to  recall 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  really 
was  under  its  consideration,  namely,  to 
say  whether  they  were  now  to  vote  this 
enormous  sum  without  reduction  ;  and  in 
point  of  fact,  whether  that  Committee  was 
to  give  its  sanction  to  a  policy  that  had 
been  followed  for  so  many  years,  of  perpetu- 
ally increasing  the  military  expenditure  of 
the  country.  Now,  what  was  that  ex- 
penditure at  present?  All  that  was  paid 
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for  the  debt,  and  all  that  was  now  paid  for 
the  Navj,  Army,  and  Ordnance,  was  an  ex- 
penditure which  had  arisen  from  the  war- 
like propensities  which  had  been  so  much 
gratified  by  Executive  Governments,  and 
by  the  people  of  this  country  in  past  times. 
That  formed  almost  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  great  empire.  No  less 
than  47  millions  annually  were  paid,  either 
for  wars  that  had  already  passed,  or  in 
preparation  seemingly  for  wars  that  were 
expected.  The  noble  Lord  inquired  how 
this  country  could  expect  to  have  any 
influence  with  foreign  countries,  unless 
she  were  in  a  powerful  position  with  re- 
spect to  her  military  armaments  ?  Why, 
there  were  two  answers  to  that  question  : 
first  of  all,  the  noble  Lord  did  not  consult 
the  true  interests  of  this  country  if  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power  and  interfere  with  the  arrangements 
of  Continental  States;  and  the  other  answer 
was  this — the  United  States  of  America 
were  powerful  and  independent,  or  they 
were  not.  Had  not  the  United  States 
obtained  from  France,  within  a  few  years, 
the  restoration  of  rights  and  payments 
which  France  for  a  long  time  had  refused? 
Did  not  the  United  States  obtain  from 
this  country  a  settlement  of  the  -Maine 
boundary  question  and  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion? and  yet  the  United  States  had  an 
army  and  navy,  or  had,  until  hostilities 
broke  out  with  Mexico,  which  were  quite 
ridiculous  in  amount  when  compared  with 
the  enormous  armaments  of  this  country. 
But  there  was  one  point  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  not  turned  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  he  believed  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
had  been  equally  unmindful  of  it.  He 
asked  where  the  money  was  to  come  from? 
True,  it  was  argued  at  the  table  of  that 
House,  that  because  certain  information 
had  been  received  as  to  foreign  affairs — 
because  France  or  any  other  country  was 
increasing  its  armaments,  therefore  our 
armaments  should  bo  increased.  But 
there  was  a  limit  which  they  were  ap- 
proaching, and  which,  if  they  passed,  they 
would  bring  on  themselves  unfortunately 
more  mischief  from  the  internal  condition 
of  the  country,  than  they  had  any  reason 
whatever  to  expect  from  any  increase  of 
foreign  armaments  as  compared  with  our 
own.  Let  them  observe  the  discontent 
that  had  existed  in  the  country  for  the 
last  three  months,  since  the  estimates  had 
been  proposed  by  the  Government,  and 
since  the  proposed  increased  taxation.  The 


people  of  this  country,  unfortunately,  were 
not  half  alive  to  the  monstrous  extrava- 
gance which  Government  entered  into. 
They  were  not  half  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  resisting,  by  all  constitutional  means, 
incessant  additions  to  our  taxation.  It 
was  not  because  the  Government  asked 
for  an  estimate  of  500,000/.  more  than 
last  year — nor  because  they  asked  for 
2  per  cent  addition  to  the  income-tax, 
that  discontent  had  arisen  against  the  Go- 
vernment, and  which  had  not  existed,  in 
the  same  degree,  he  would  venture  to  say, 
against  any  other  Government  for  a  very 
long  period  of  years.  It  was  because  the 
people  were  suffering,  their  means  ex- 
hausted, and  their  industry  paralysed,  and 
because  from  the  highest  almost  to  the 
lowest  class  there  was  difficulty  and  gene- 
ral suffering.  The  noble  Lord  and  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  might  preach 
from  the  table  of  that  House;  but  they 
would  not  avoid  some  of  those  troubles 
that  had  visited  foreign  countries  from 
extravagance  and  improvidence  on  the 
part  of  Governments.  He  would  ask  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Foreign  Affairs 
whether  he  had  ever  sent  an  Ambassador 
— whether  he  had  ever  sent  an  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary or  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
any  foreign  State  whatever,  with  a  direct 
and  tangible  proposition  to  persuade  that 
Government  along  with  our  Government 
to  a  material  and  instant  reduction  of  the 
burdensome  military  expenditure?  No, 
nothing  of  that  kind  had  been  done  in  any 
honest  or  earnest  spirit  yet.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  France,  and  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  like  this  country, 
were  actually  sighing  for  a  diminution  of 
expenditure,  and  for  some  relief  from  the 
almost  intolerable  burden.  But  if  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  looked  more  to  the  advantage  of 
the  country  than  to  the  exaltation  of  bis 
office — he  did  not  blame  the  noble  Lord  as 
being  worse  in  that  respect  than  those  who 
had  preceded  him;  but  he  could  imagine, 
the  noble  Lord  entering  into  a  correspon- 
dence with  intelligent  Ministers  in  foreign 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
such  reduction  of  expenditure  as  that  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  and  such  as  this 
country  would  enforce  before  any  very  long 
period.  He  would  be  sorry  to  say  a  word 
that  would  be  annoying  to  a  single  Mem- 
ber in  that  House;  but  when  he  remem- 
bered that  there  were  about  loO  Members 
who  were  themselves  directly  engaged  in 
that  military  expenditure — who  were  en- 
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gaged  either  in  the  Army  or  Navy;  he  was 
not  surprised  at  all,  notwithstanding  that 
they  repudiated  any  matter  of  money  in 
connexion  with  the  service — he  was  not 
surprised  that  they  should  oppose  those 
things  of  which  he  had  spoken,  and  that 
what  he  was  saying  should  he  unpalat- 
ahle.  That  House  represented  the  people 
of  England;  and  if  they  held  the  purse- 
strings  of  that  enormous  taxation  which 
was  extracted  from  the  industry  of  the 
people  of  this  country — and  he  knew  no 
more  solemn  and  no  more  onerous  duty 
that  could  devolve  on  any  Meraher  of  that 
House — he  then  protested  against  an  ex- 
penditure which  he  helieved  to  he  exces- 
sive, and  an  expenditure  which  was  creat- 
ing the  deepest  discontent  through  all 
classes  of  the  industrious  people  of  the 
kingdom. 

Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND:  Hon. 
Members  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall 
not  occupy  the  time  of  the  Committee  but 
for  a  very  few  minutes»  because  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  indecency  of  any  per- 
son rising  after  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
has  concluded  the  debate.  Such  at  least 
was  the  practice  when  I  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  before.  When  I  hear  a  great 
number  of  Gentlemen  belonging  to  a  pro- 
fession, of  which  I  myself  am  not  a  mem- 
ber, charged  with  selling  the  interest  of 
their  country, for  their  own  personal  aggran- 
disement, I  must  rise  up  to  say,  that  you 
are  upon  the  very  verge  of  carrying  into 
your  military  condition,  and  into  the  very 
existence  of  the  country,  the  principles  of 
the  very  same  school  which  has  ruined  you 
in  every  other  way.  Now,  other  occasions 
will  arise,  and  I  am  determined  to  trace 
through  their  whole  ramifications  the  doc- 
trines of  that  school.  You  have  been 
taught  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
master  cotton  spinners  as  identical  with  the 
interests  of  England.  For  this  you  sacri- 
ficed the  interests  of  the  cotton  operative; 
for  this  you  sacrificed  every  other  interest 
in  the  country;  for  this  you  sacrificed  the 
colonies;  and  those  Gentlemen  not  content 
with  these,  do  now  come  forward  with  most 
inordinate  presumption,  and  sneer  at  Minis- 
*  ters,  because  forsooth  they  hold  the  doc- 
trine that  every  Minister  of  State  has  ever 
held  concerning  every  country  in  the  world 
which  a  Minister  of  State  was  ever  called 
upon  to  guide,  and  they  require  us  to  put 
away  all  those  maxims  and  that  policy 
which  all  former  years  and  all  countries 
have  shown  to  be  the  maxims  and  the  po- 
licy of  common  sense,     Why,  according  to 


these  Gentlemen,  if  Cain  had  only  been  a 
cotton  spinner,  he  would  never  have  thought 
of  knocking  his  brother  Abel  on  the  head. 
But,  Sir,  other  opportunities  will  occur  for 
me  to  enter  more  at  large  into  these  sub- 
jects; I  shall  therefore  conclude  by  saying, 
that  I  entirely  agree  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  in  the  distrust  I  entertain  for 
all  Ministries.  I  say  with  him,  but  in  the 
language  of  a  greater  man  than  either  of 
us,  that  '*  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  in  an  aged  breast.*'  I  confess  I 
mistrust  all  Ministries — most  of  all  do  I 
mistrust  a  Government  composed  of  poets 
and  astronomers  —  a  Government  which 
calls  to  its  aid  the  very  last  counsellors  I 
should  ever  consult— counsellors,  neverthe- 
less, which  have  been  recommended  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  to  my  noble  Friend — consisting 
of  a  body  of  900  illiterate  pauper.  I  mis- 
trust not  the  men,  but  I  mistrust  their 
power  to  rule.  I  mistrust  the  fact  that 
they  have  any  power  at  all.  I  certainly  do 
not  believe  that  you  are  in  any  danger  of 
foreign  invasion  so  long  as  you  show  that 
you  have  power  and  deteimination  to  resist 
it,  but  not  one  minute  longer.  I  certainly 
do  anticipate  many  things  which  I  will  not 
speak  of  now;  but  I  do  conjure  this  House 
not  to  believe  for  an  instant  that  these 
naval  and  military  establishments  are  kept 
up  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  genteel 
classes,  as  it  has  been  said,  but  to  mis- 
trust all  counsel  of  that  kind,  and  coming 
from  that  quarter,  for  of  this  the  House 
may  rest  well  assured,  that  the  Throne  can- 
not stand  upon  cotton,  nor  can  the  Queen 
sit  on  a  •*  spinning  jenny." 

Sir  H.  VERNEY  protested  against  the 
insinuation  made  by  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  in 
Ireland,  that  if  orders  to  fire  upon  the  peo- 
ple were  given,  the  soldiers  would  fire  upon 
the  officer  who  gave  the  word  of  command. 
He  believed  that  there  never  was  a  more 
loyal  body  than  the  British  Army  of  the 
present  day,  and  there  were  none  more 
ready  to  do  their  duty  than  the  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  the  service.  With  regard 
to  the  advice  given  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding  to  withdraw  the  ships 
from  foreign  stations,  he  believed  there 
was  not  a  British  merchant  who  would  not 
rise  up  and  protest  against  his  doctrine, 
for  they  all  felt  that  the  safety  of  their 
commerce  depended  upon  the  protection  af- 
forded by  the  Navy  of  this  country. 

Mr.  HUME  replied,  and  denied  that  the 
object  of  his  Motion  was,  as  many  hon. 
Members  had  assumed  it  to  be,  to  destroy 
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the  KftTT.  He  had  merelj  propoted  to  fix 
it  at  36/XK)  men,  which  wm  the  greatest 
immher  that  had  erer  existed  frcnn  1816  to 
1844.  Hadanjthiiigoeeiirred  to  rendera 
greater  nimiher  of  men  necessaij  now  than 
there  was  during  that  period  ?  Allhe  pro- 
posed was  to  disband  the  squadron  on  the 
African  coast  and  that  in  the  Rirer  Plate, 
both  of  which  were  worse  than  nsdess,  and 
to  leave  ererj  other  ship  ontooched. 

On  the  qoestion  that  the  nomber  of  men 
be  36,000, 

The  Committee  divided: — ^Ajes  38; 
Noea  347  :  Majoritj  309. 
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TELLE  B8. 

Tuftiell,  H. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


Original  Motion  agreed  to.  House  re- 
sumed.   Chairman  reported  progress. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  One 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  March  21,  1848. 

MiNOTBS.]    Took  the  Oath*, — Several  Lordi. 

Public  Bills.— S*  Administration  of  Oatlis,  &c..  Court  of 
Chancery. 

Pktitiohs  Prbskntsd.  From  the  Royal  Burgh  of 
Stranraer,  for  the  Amendment  of  the  SootUah  Priiona 
AcL— From  Saint  Florence,  Penally,  and  Manorbean , 
against  the  Admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament. 

ELECTION  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  PEERS 
FOR  SCOTLAND. 

The  Earl  of  EGLINTOUN  reminded 
their  Lordships  that  an  Act  had  passed 
last  Session  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
certain  ahuses  that  had  taken  place  at  the 
election  of  the  Representative  Peers  of 
Scotland.  At  the  last  election,  which  took 
place  at  Holjrood  House,  on  the  8th  of 
September ,  a  person  attended  and  pro- 
posed to  give  his  vote  under  the  title  of 
Lord  ColvUle  of  Ochiltree.  That  vote  was 
protested  against,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  by  several  Peers  present,  and 
he  now  begged  to  move  that  the  individual 
who  had  so  tendered  his  vote  be  required 
to  establish  his  claim  before  the  House, 
and  that  a  notice  be  served  upon  him  to 
attend  before  their  Lordships  for  that  pur- 
pose, on  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  Aprill  next. 

Agreed  to. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  March  21,  1848. 

MiNUTKa.]  N*w  Wanr.— For  Aylesbury,  v.  John  Peter 
Deering,  Esq.,  void  Election. 

Nbw  Mbmbbr  Swobn. — For  Lincoln  City,  Thomas  Ben- 
Jamin  Hobhouse,  Esq. 

Pbtitioms  Pbbsbmtbd.— By  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Surrey,  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  and  Laity  of 
Keighley  (Yorkshire),  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholie 
Relief  BilL— By  Mr.  Houldswortb,  from  Members  of  the 
Congregation  of  Pepper  Street,  New  Basford  (Notting- 
hamshire), against  Increase  or  Continuance  of  the  Pro- 
perty Tax. 

NEW  WRIT— BEWDLEY. 

Mr.  FORBES  MACKENZIE  moved 
for  a  new  "writ  for  the  borough  of  Bewdley, 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Ireland,  whose  election 
had  been  declared  void. 

Ma.  TATTON  EGERTON  did  not  wish 
to  object  to  the  Motion,  but  he  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  the  Committee  had 
presented  a  special  report  in  this  case,  and 
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it  was  for  the  House  to  declare  whether, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  writ  ought  to 
issue  forthwith.  It  was  for  the  House  to 
determine  whether  the  vicious  system  of 
tampering  with  voters,  and  treating  them 
to  a  very  large  extent,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  followed  both  at  the  last  elec- 
tion and  at  the  previous  election  for  that 
borough,  ought  to  continue.  It  appeared 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  that 
large  bodies  of  men  had  been  brought 
down  at  the  late  election  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  protecting  the  voters — that 
every  public-house  in  the  town  had  been 
kept  open,  and  a  system  of  treating  carried 
on  to  such  an  extent  that  the  cost  amount- 
ed to  several  hundred  pounds.  As  he  un- 
derstood that  the  expense  of  printing  the 
report  and  evidence  would  be  very  large, 
he  did  not  wish  to  make  a  distinct  Motion 
in  this  case,  but  he  thought  it  was  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  the  House  whe- 
ther some  steps  should  not  be  taken  for 
the  proper  protection  of  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise. 

Mr.  HUME  read  a  passage  from  the 
special  report  of  the  Committee  confirming 
the  statement  made  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  preceded  him,  and  said  he  should 
move  that  the  writ  do  not  issue  until  the 
evidence  be  printed. 

Mr.  F.  MACKENZIE  would  not  press 
for  the  issue  of  the  writ  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

THE  EX-ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  FRANCE. 
Mr.  CHARTERIS  begged  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Fortign  Affairs  whether  it  were  true,  as 
reported,  that  the  Marquess  of  Normanby, 
acting  on  instructions  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Foreign  Office,  had  gone 
to  M.  Lamartine  to  apologise  for  this  coun- 
try having  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  Royal 
Family  of  France.  He  wished  to  state  that 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  rumour  had  any 
foundation  in  fact,  but  he  thought  it  was 
desirable  that  the  noble  Lord  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  contradicting  such  a 
statement. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  There  is 
no  foundation  for  the  statement  that  any 
communication  of  the  kind  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  has  alluded  has  taken  place, 
or  has  been  sent  from  me  to  Lord  Nor- 
manby, or  through  any  other  channel,  in 
regard  to  the  Royal  Family  of  France.  It 
is,  however,  true  that  Lord  Normanby  con- 
veyed in  a  private  letter  to  me  a  statement 


that  misapprehension  and  some  degree  of 
jealousy  were  likely  to  arise  on  the  part  of 
persons  in  France  in  regard  to  the  recep- 
tion which  might  be  given  in  this  country^ 
not  to  the  Royal  Family  of  France,  but  to 
the  late  Ministry  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment; and  I,  in  a  private  letter,  desired 
Lord  Normanby,  in  case  of  any  such  feel- 
ing being  expressed  to  him,  to  state  that 
the  reception  given  to  these  persons  was, 
and  would  be,  the  reception  always  given 
by  this  country  to  men  who,  from  unfortu- 
nate circumstances,  found  themselves  ob- 
liged to  seek  any  asylum  among  us— the 
reception  of  hospitality;  but  that  in  all  defl- 
ings  with  the  French  Government  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  act  honestly, 
fairly,  and  openly,  and  that  in  no  case 
would  there  be  the  slightest  ground  for  im- 
puting to  us  any  act  hostile  to  them. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  begged  to 
ask  his  noble  Friend  whether  there  was 
any  foundation  for  a  rumour  that  some  do- 
cuments had  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  Provisional  Government  of  France  im- 
plicating the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Mont- 
pensier  in  some  extraordinary  transactions; 
and  that  these  documents  had  the  effect  of 
hastening  the  departure  of  those  person- 
ages from  England  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  I  am  very 
glad  that  my  noble  Friend  has  put  the 
question  to  me,  if  there  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  public  mind  any  doubt  on  this 
matter.  There  has  been  no  such  commu- 
nication made  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
by  the  Provisional  Government  of  France. 
I  have  not  heard  that  any  such  correspon- 
dence, or  any  correspondence  of  any  kind 
affecting  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Mont- 
pcnsier,  has  been  discovered.  I  have  no 
knowledge  or  belief  of  anything  of  the  kind 
having  taken  place,  and  at  all  events  no 
communication  of  the  sort  or  kind  has  been 
made  to  me.  With  regard  to  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Mont- 
pen  sier  from  this  country,  it  was  entirely 
the  result  of  their  own  choice;  and  so  far 
from  that  departure  having  been  the  result 
of  any  communication  that  had  been  made 
by  us,  I  think  the  House  will  see  that  there 
are  many  reasons  why  we  should  think  it 
desirable  that  they  should  remain  here  in- 
stead of  going  away. 

STATE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  wished  to 

ask  another  question  of  his  noble  Friend. 

He  wished   to  know  whether  the  noble 

Lord  had  received  any  intimation  which  he 
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coold  impart  to  the  House  with  respect  to 
a  reported  change  of  Government  in  Aus- 
tria? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  The  infor- 
mation which  Her  Majesty *&  Government 
has  received  is,  that  on  the  14th  instant 
Prince  Mettemich  ceased  to  he  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Beyond 
that,  I  have  had  no  information. 

BRAZIL. 

Lord  GEORGE  BENTINCK  said,  he 
wished,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  which 
he  had  given  to  the  nohle  Lord  opposite, 
to  ask  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
statement  which  had  appeared  a  few  days 
since,  to  the  effect  that  the  negotiations 
between  Lord  Howden  and  the  Government 
of  Rio  Janeiro  had  been  brought  to  an 
unfavourable  conclusion,  and  that  notice 
had  been  given  by  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment of  their  intention  still  farther  to  raise 
the  tariff  against  this  country  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON :  I  have  to 
state,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  my  noble 
Friend,  that  the  last  despatch  which  we 
received  from  Lord  Howden  contained  in- 
formation exactly  of  the  nature  which  my 
noble  Friend  has  mentioned,  namely,  that 
the  result  of  his  communications  with  the 
Brazilian  Government  had  led  him  to  de- 
spair, for  the  present,  of  concluding  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  or  a  treaty  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade,  between  this  coun- 
try and  Brazil;  hut  just  at  the  moment  of 
the  packet  sailing,  he  wrote  a  few  lines  to 
let  me  know  that  he  thought  it  was  possi- 
ble that  a  change  of  opinion  might  take 
place  on  the  part  of  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment on  this  subject.  At  the  same  time, 
I  cannot  hold  out  to  the  House  any  confi- 
dent expectation  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  Brazils,  it  is  likely  that  any  com- 
mercial treaty  with  this  country  can  take 
place,  as  the  Brazilians  are  averse  to  any 
avoidable  treaties  with  foreign  countries, 
and  as  they  have  a  notion  that  we  look 
upon  their  trade  as  so  valuable  that  we 
are  willing  to  carry  on  the  commerce  with 
them  on  almost  any  terms  they  choose  to 
fix. 

THE  CASE  OF  MR.  RAYSON. 
Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNE S  rose  to 
bring  under  the  consideration  of  the  House 
the  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  suffered 
by  Mr.  Ray  son,  an  English  merchant, 
from  the  Austrian  authorities  at  Constan- 
tinople. The  hon.  Gentleman  observed, 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of 


fixing  the  attention  of  the  House  on  a  mat* 
ter  of  foreign  policy;  at  the  same  time,  he 
assured  them  that  if  they  would  bear  with 
him  for  a  few  moments,  he  would  place 
before  them  a  case  well  deserving  of  their 
consideration.  The  present  was  not  an 
ordinary  case  of  grievance.  Mr.  Rayson 
had  been  endeavouring  for  sixteen  years, 
by  every  legal  and  diplomatic  course,  to 
obtain  redress  for  an  undoubted  injury; 
and  for  sixteen  years  as  a  British  citizen 
he  had  attempted  to  get  m^re  justice  done 
him  without  intruding  his  business  upon 
the  House.  Having  waited  so  long  and  so 
patiently,  he  (Mr.  Milnes)  hoped  the  House 
would  feel  that  in  this  case  there  was  no 
quackery — no  false  attempt  to  attract  at« 
tention;  but  that,  as  he  had  suffered  severe 
injuries  with  the  utmost  patience,  he  at 
length,  as  dernier  ressort,  requested  to  have 
his  case  brought  before  the  British  House 
of  Commons.  The  papers  connected  with 
the  subject,  which  had  been  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  were  described  as 
•*  Papers  relative  to  the  claim  of  Mr.  Ray* 
son  on  the  Austnan  Government;**  but 
that  title  did  not  exactly  indicate  his  claim. 
His  claim  was  not  upon  the  Government 
of  Austria,  as  such;  but  he  alleged  that» 
as  a  British  subject,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  rights,  and  that  he  was  not  permitted 
to  bring  his  case  before  any  tribunal  by 
fair  means;  that  the  case  was  taken  out  of 
the  judicial  course;  and  that  his  motiTes 
were  misunderstood.  Such  being  the  case, 
and  as  Lord  Palmerston  had  declared  that 
he  hardly  hoped  to  obtain  justice  for  him 
by  diplomatic  means,  Mr.  Rayson  wished 
to  be  enabled  by  some  means  to  state  his 
case  before  an  Austrian  tribunal,  and  thus 
obtain  the  same  justice  conceded  to  an 
Austrian  subject.  Mr.  Rayson  was  a 
merchant  of  high  character  and  extensive 
means  at  Constantinople.  In  the  year 
1834  (sixteen  years  ago),  a  dispute  rela- 
ting to  some  commercial  contracts  occurred 
between  him  and  Judah  Bechar  Mose,  a 
Jew  of  Jerusalem  and  an  Austrian  sub- 
ject. The  case  was  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  it  was  distinctly  agreed  that  the 
question  should  be  adjudged  by  them  on 
the  understanding  that  if  they  could  not 
agree,  a  third  party  should  be  nominated 
to  act  as  umpire,  whose  decision  was  to  be 
final.  The  arbitrators  could  not  agree,  and 
the  case  was  referred  to  a  third  party,  a 
gentleman  named  Wright.  Mr.  Wright 
confirmed  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Rayson *8 
arbitrator,  pronounced  the  views  of  that 
person  to  be  just,  and  declared  that  the 
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arbitration  should  be  so  made.  Mos6,  bow- 
ever,  as  an  Austrian  subject,  appealed 
against  the  decision  of  Mr.  Wright,  and 
Inrought  the  case  into  the  Court  of  Inter- 
nunciature.  The  judge  of  the  court  (the 
Internuncio)  took  upon  himself  to  decide 
upon  the  case.  He  examined  into  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  finding  that  the  super  ar- 
biter (Mr.  Wright)  had  only  communicated 
with  each  of  the  other  arbitrators  by  read- 
ing their  opinions,  and  not  by  personal  in- 
terviews, pronounced  the  arbitration  of  Mr. 
Wright  invalid  and  contrary  to  law.  The 
decision  was  therefore  annulled,  and  Mr. 
Rayson  was  defrauded  of  his  property. 
He  protested  against  the  decision,  and  on 
the  3rd  of  April  he  memorialised  the 
British  Consul  General,  demonstrating 
the  injustice  and  absurdity  of  his  oppo- 
nent's allegations ;  and  urging,  in  sub- 
stance, that,  according  to  the  regulations 
ever  observed  between  the  Christian  Lega- 
tions at  Constantinople,  it  was  for  him,  the 
British  Consul  General,  and  by  no  means 
for  the  Austrian  Internunciature,  to  decide 
(in  the  usual  manner)  on  the  question  of 
Mose's  appeal,  inasmuch  as  the  superarbi- 
tral  suit  was  fully  and  finally  closed  on  the 
emission  of  the  definitive  superarbitral 
sentence;  and  that  if  Mose  could  be  al- 
lowed at  all  to  appeal  against  it,  he  could 
only  do  so  as  plaintiff  iu  the  court  of  the 
British  Consulate.  But  his  Majesty's  Con- 
sul General  did  not  feel  himself  authorised 
to  assert  this  right,  and  Rayson  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  defend  the  validity  of  the  su- 
perarbitral sentence,  in  a  court  totally  in- 
competent to  entertain  the  cause,  and  under 
a  character  at  once  anomalous  and  highly 
detrimental  to  his  interests;  for  here,  by 
the  apparent  indifference  of  Rayson 's  au- 
thorities, Mose  succeeded  in  getting  the 
suit  out  of  the  hands  of  the  superarbitral 
judges,  into  a  regular  judicial  court  (al- 
ways presupposing  that  the  Austrian  In- 
ternuncio could  only  institute  it,  and  not 
act  as  judge  himself).  So  that  each  party 
was  thus  made  plaintiff  and  defendant  in 
the  same  suit.  He  also  petitioned  his 
Majesty's  Consul  General  to  obtain  for  him 
from  the  Austrian  Internunciature  the  due 
execution  of  the  sentence;  and,  in  case 
this  was  not  granted,  then,  at  least,  secu- 
rity for  the  amounted  awarded  him,  until 
the  question  of  Mose's  appeal  should  be 
decided.  This  was  in  1834.  Certain  cir- 
cumstances led  him  to  believe  that  he 
could  not  obtain  justice  in  Constantinople, 
and  he  resolved  to  repair  to  Vienna.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  employed  at  Con- 


stantinople a  Sicilian  lawyer,  renowned  as 
the  most  able  advocate  in  the  city,  but 
who,  it  seemed,  was  an  object  of  hostility 
to  the  Austrian  Government.  Mr.  Rayson 
had  never  mixed  himself  up  with  polities, 
and  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  any 
political  circumstances  relating  to  his  ad- 
vocate. Mr.  Rayson  admitted  that  he  had 
used  strong  language  with  respect  to  the 
corruption  of  the  Internuncio's  court,  and 
in  this  he  was  justified,  as  Prince  Met- 
temioh  had  admitted  it  himself.  In  th6 
year  1835  Mr.  Rayson  went  to  Vienna, 
and  having  obtained  the  opinions  of  two 
of  the  most  eminent  advocates  in  that  city, 
laid  his  case  before  his  Majesty's  Ambas- 
sador at  that  Court.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  of  that  nobleman,  he  was  un- 
able to  obtain  justice.  Mr.  Rayson  was 
then  advised  to  submit  the  affair  to  the 
British  Government.  This  was  done  on 
the  23rd  of  May,  1837;  and,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Rayson 's  memorial  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Vienna 
was,  in  October,  1837,  instructed  to  re- 
present the  affair  to  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, and  state  **  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, having  had  Mr.  Rayson 's  case 
under  consideration,  had  judged  his  claims 
to  be  of  a  nature  to  merit  its  countenance 
and  support."  These  instructions  were 
communicated  to  the  Austrian  Government 
under  date  October  28,  1837.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  interposition,  the  Austrian 
Government  found  it  necessary  to  demand 
from  the  Internuncio  a  full  account  of  the 
entire  procedures;  and  his  Excellency  in 
turn  had  to  call  his  subaltern.  Baron  de 
Testa,  to  account,  who,  in  a  document 
dated  the  23rd  of  January,  1838,  gave  a 
very  garbled  statement  of  the  affair,  and 
pleaded  in  justification,  that  the  before- 
mentioned  Government  order,  dated  the 
19th  of  September,  1838,  although  con- 
trary to  Austrian  law,  yet  the  Internuncia- 
ture had  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  reconcile  its  procedures  thereto;  and 
that  a  summary  procedure  of  Her  Majesty's 
Consul  General  in  a  case  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  an  Austrian  subject,  had  af- 
forded a  good  precedent  for  those  of  the 
Austrian  Internunciature.  After  waiting 
in  vain,  for  several  months,  the  result  of 
the  representations  made  to  the  Austrian 
Government  by  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador, 
Rayson  was  advised  again  to  petition  his 
Imperial  Royal  Majesty,  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  a  revision  of  his  case  by  some 
competent  internal  court  of  the  empire; 
and  a  petition  to  that  effect,  dated  April 
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11,  1838,  was  presented,  l)ut  the  result 
was  not  communicated  to  Rayson  before 
the  lOth  of  October,  1838,  when  he  was  in- 
formed by  a  note  from  Her  Majesty's  Am- 
bassador, that  hj  a  decree  dated  the  20th 
of  August,  1835,  the  Austrian  Intemun- 
ciature  at  Constantinople  had  revoked  the 
two  decrees  of  the  8th  and  18th  of  April, 
1835,  against  which  Rayson  had  protested. 
Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  was  not  inform- 
ed of  this  revocation  till  two  months  after  the 
date  of  that  act,  and  then  only  on  his  Ex- 
^cellencj's  application  to  the  Austrian  Go- 
yemment.  Mr.  Rayson  was  all  this  time 
waiting  in  Vienna  to  learn  the  result  of 
his  petition,  which,  if  duly  communicated 
to  him,  would  have  entirely  prevented  the 
loss  of  time,  so  injurious  to  his  interests. 
Immediately  on  receipt  of  this  communi- 
cation, Rayson  returned  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  obtained  a  copy  of  the  decree  of 
revocation,  which,  without  giving  any 
grounds,  merely  says,  that  '*  by  superior 
order  of  the  Imperial  Royal  Supreme  Tri- 
bunal of  Justice  at  Vienna,  the  Internun- 
cio revokes  the  two  decrees  of  the  8th  and 
18th  of  April,  1835."  Seeing  that  the 
only  hindrance  to  the  execution  of  the  su- 
perarbitral  sentence  had  been  removed  by 
the  revocation  in  question,  Mr.  Rayson 
hoped  to  find  on  his  return  to  Constan- 
tinople that  it  had  already  been  executed 
by  tne  Internunciature,  in  compliance  with 
his  most  formal  demand.  But  the  sentence 
had  not  been  executed  as  expected,  and 
Rayson  was  therefore  obliged  once  more 
formally  to  petition,  under  date,  for  its 
being  done;  and  as  the  Internunciature 
paid  no  attention  to  his  petition,  he  re- 
newed his  demand  on  the  18th  December, 
1838,  and  on  the  21st  December,  1838. 
the  Internunciature  notified  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Consulate,  that  the  former  could 
not  oblige  Mose  to  answer  Rayson 's  de- 
mand, dated  30th  November,  1838  (twen- 
2 -two  days  before),  until  the  fourteen 
ys  from  the  latter  date  had  elapsed.  The 
laws  of  the  Austrian  civil  code  regarding 
'*  execution"  were  as  stringent  as  those 
of  Great  Britain,  and  did  not  allow  a  mo- 
ment's delay  in  those  cases,  much  less 
fourteen  days;  but  twenty- two  days  were 
taken  on  the  most  unwarrantable  pretext, 
and  on  the  27th  of  December,  1838  (twen- 
ty-seven days  after  Rayson *s  formal  de- 
mand for  execution),  it  was  notified  to 
Her  Majesty's  Consulate,  *'  that  Mose  had 
been  reclaimed  by  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment   as    a  Turkish  subject,    and   that 


&om  this  date  henceforward  he  had  ceas- 
ed to  enjoy  Austrian  protection."  He 
would  not  now  enter  into  the  subject  of 
the  protection  afforded  to  foreigners  in 
Turkey  by  the  Austrian  Internuncio;  but 
it  was  evident  that  if  it  were  permitted  to 
a  subject  of  any  Power  'to  place  himself 
under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  embassy, 
and  then,  when  pursued  for  a  just  debt,  to 
get  himself  transferred  from  that  proteo* 
tion  to  another,  there  must  be  an  end  to 
all  commercial  transactions.  Mr.  Rayson 
asked  on  what  grounds  this  claim  of  the 
Ottoman  Government  of  Mose  Dekker,  as 
their  subject;  had  been  made,  and  he  re« 
ceived  no  answer.  He  asked  if  the  Aus- 
trian Internuncio  had  allowed  him  to  be 
taken  under  Turkish  protection  without 
protest;  and  the  Austrian  Internuncio  did 
not  venture  to  state  that  he  had  made  the 
least  resistance  to  this  claim.  No  doubt 
if  the  Austrian  Internuncio  had  represented 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  the  Turkish 
Government,  that  Government  would  not 
have  enforced  their  claim  at  that  moment. 
They  would  have  said  you  must  remain  an 
Austrian  subject  until  this  matter  is  de- 
cided. Thus  after  three  years  of  anxiety, 
Mr.  Rayson  found  that  he  had  not  ad- 
vanced one  step,  and  that  all  his  money 
had  been  wasted.  He  applied  again  to 
Lord  Beauvale,  who  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  the  Home  Government  would  see 
justice  done.  The  matter  was  laid  before 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  who  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that,  as  our  courts  would 
afford  no  remedy  to  an  Austrian  subject 
under  similar  circumstances,  so  neither 
could  any  remedy  be  afforded  by  law  to 
Mr.  Rayson,  forgetting;  however,  that  the 
position  of  Mr.  Rayson  was  totally  different 
from  tbat  which  any  Austrian  subject 
could  by  possibility  occupy,  relative  to  any 
of  the  courts  of  justice  of  this  country. 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Vienna  declared  that  the  Internuncio  at 
Constantinople  had  interfered  illegally,  and 
his  decree  having  been  revoked,  Mr.  Ray- 
son had  a  just  claim  against  the  Internun- 
cio. The  case  had  been  submitted  to  De 
Retz,  a  leading  advocate  of  Vienna,  who 
had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  decidedly 
Mr.  Rayson  had  a  just  claim  againstHhe 
Internuncio.  Acting  on  this  opinion,  under 
the  advice  of  Lord  Beauvale,  Mr.  Rayson 
had  applied  to  have  his  complaint  against 
the  Internuncio  brought  before  the  Austrian 
Court  at  Vienna,  and  eventually  it  had 
been  referred  to  the  Chancery  of  the  Em- 
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pire,  which  was  analogous  to  the  Foreign 
Office;  in  fact,  it  had  heen  referred  to 
Prince  Mettemich  himself.  Lord  Beau- 
vale  had  frequently  applied  to  Prince 
Mettemich  on  the  suhject,  and  he  could 

fet  no  satisfactory  answer.  At  last,  in 
839,  a  decree  was  issued  hy  Prince  Met- 
temich, overruling  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Mr.  Rayson's  favour,  and 
declaring,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Austria, 
that  the  Supreme  Court  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Intemuncio  of  Constantinople. 
Prince  Mettemich,  in  doing  this,  had  ven- 
tured to  decide  a  question  which  was  never 
brought  before  him;  and  on  hearing  of  the 
decree.  Lord  Beauvale  urged  Prince  Met- 
temich, but  in  vain,  to  do  justice.  Under 
these  circumstances  Mr.  Ray  son  applied  to 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Palmerston), 
who  at  that  time  held  the  situation  he  at 
present  fills,  for  redress;  and  he  would  do 
his  noble  Friend  the  justice  to  say  that  his 
noble  Friend  had  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  to  procure  for  this 
British  subject  the  justice  which  was 
wrongfully  withheld  from  him  by  the 
Austrian  Government;  and  had  the  noble 


Dutiet.— By  Mr.  Matthew  Bell,  from  wrenl  Lodges  of 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  for  an  Extension  of 
the  Benefit  Societies  Act.--By  Mr.  Curoming  Bruee,  ftom 
Alexander  Forsyth  and  Company,  Distillers,  respeettug 
Bonding  of  British  Spirits.— By  Mr.  J.  Greene,  ftom 
Mullhiavat  (Kilkenny),  and  by  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  ftom 
several  Places,  for  Indnsure  of  the  Commons  and  Waste 
Lands  (Ireland).— By  several  Members,  from  a  nwnber 
of  Places,  against  the  Diplomatic  Relations  with  tbo 
Court  of  Rome  BiU.— By  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  from 
Kilmaoow  (Kilkenny),  and  by  Mr.  John  Greene,  from 
MuUinavat  (Kilkenny),  for  Alteration  of  the  Law  of 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  BilU— By  Mr.  Alexander 
Hastie,  from  Paisley,  for  Amradment  of  the  Poor  Law 
(ScoUand).— By  Mr.  Comptoo,  from  Milbrook  (South- 
ampton), and  by  Mr.  Munts,  from  the  Company  bf  Pro- 
prietors of  the  Birmingham  Canal  Navigations,  for  Al- 
teration of  the  Public  Bili— By  Mr.  StaJIbrd  from  Wel- 
lingborough; and  from  Stuckton-upon>Tees  (Diufiam), 
in  favour  of  the  Public  HealUi  BilU 


EJECTION  OF  TENANTS  IN  IRELAND. 

Mr.  poulett  SCROPE  said,  that  it 
would  be  in  tho  recollection  of  the  House 
that,  on  the  recent  debate  on  the  Irish 
Poor  Law,  a  statement  was  made,  that 
under  the  operation  of  it  a  great  number 
of  houses,  with  several  hundreds  of  inha- 
bitants, had  been  pulled  down  without  any 
previous  legal  notice  of  ejectment,  and 
great  distress  and  misery  had  resulted 
but  doubts  were 


Lord  continued  in  office  he  believed  that  |  ^"^"  *^®f  proceedings 

expressed  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment.     He  had,  however,  on  that  mor- 


that  justice  would  have  been  obtained;  but 
unfortunately  for  Mr.  Ray  son  the  noble 
Lord  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  office. 
Mr.  Rayson  renewed  his  application,  and 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  succeeded  the 
noble  Lord,  did  not  at  first  take  the  same 
▼iew  of  the  case  that  his  noble  Friend  had 
done,  and  instead  of  following  up  his  noble 
Friend's  remonstrances  to  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  he  recommended  Mr.  Rayson  to 
follow  up  Mose  Bekker  in  the  Turkish 
courts. 

House  counted  out,  and  adjourned  at 
Seven  o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  March  22,  1848. 

MmuTBa.]  PuBUc  Biixa.— 1<>  Great  Yamumth  Free- 
men Disfkranchisement. 

PsTfTfONS  Prbssntbd.  By  Mr.  Scholefield,  fhrni  Bir- 
mingham, for  Adoption  of  Universal  SuShige,  &c— By 
Mr.  J.  Martin,  ftom  Tewkshury,  in  favour  of  the  Jewish 
DisahlUties  BilU— From  InhabitanU  of  Kilmacow  (Kil- 
kenny), for  Removal  of  the  Disabilities  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  Munts,  fkom  Bir- 
mingham, and  by  Sir  John  Trollope,  ftom  Sleaford 
(Lincoln),  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Attorneys'  Cer- 
tillates.— By  Mr.  Brotherton,  ftom  Salford,  and  by  Mr. 
Ker  Seymer,  ftom  the  Governors  of  the  Dorset  County 
Hospital,  for  Exemption  of  Charitable  Institutions  ftom 
the  Legacy  Duties. — By  Mr.  ijullivan,  from  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Kilkenny,  for  Abolition  of  Ministers'  Money 
(Ireland) — By  Sir  J.  M'Taggart,  ftom  the  Town  Council 
of  Whithorn,  for  Alteration  of  the  Probate  and  Legacy 


ning  received  a  letter  which  confirmed  the 
statements  previously  made,  and  which 
stated  that  in  many  parts  houses  had  hoea 
pulled  down,  and  the  poor  persons  ejected 
had  heen  left  to  perish  in  the  ditches,  or 
to  wander  ahout  the  country  in  a  state  of 
the  most  abject  destitution.  In  addition 
to  this,  in  the  papers  respecting  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  delivered  yesterday,  he  found 
ample  evidence  of  this.  In  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Horsley,  the  poor-law  inspector  of 
the  Milford  union,  he  found  a  passage 
which  clearly  showed  the  destruction  of 
houses.     It  stated  that — 

"  Destitution  is  frightfully  on  the  increase. 
There  is  no  employment  for  the  ablebodied  poor ; 
and  I  fear  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Commis- 
sioners to  authorise  very  shorlly  outdoor  relief  to 
that  class.  Numbers  of  them  have  given  up  their 
small  holdings  to  the  landlords,  and  their  houses 
have,  in  very  many  instances,  been  thrown  down. 
Indeed  the  classes  eligible  to  outdoor  relief,  under 
the  Ist  section  of  the  Act,  cannot  be  turned  out 
of  the  house  to  make  room  for  the  ablebodied,  m 
they  have  no  place  to  go  to  for  shelter  from  the 
winds  of  heaven.  Within  the  last  three  months 
almost  every  landlord  or  occupier  has,  on  the 
admission  of  such  parties  to  the  workhouse,  in- 
stantly levelled  their  wretched  hovels  with  the 
ground,  thus  making  permanent  paupers  of  those 
classes.  It  would  not  be  affirming  too  much  to 
say  there  has  been  a  rate  to  get  these  classes  into 
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the  wiMUuKiie  for  the  purpose  of  oleariog  the  par- 
eulAT  landB  of  them." 

He  would  read  another  extract  from  a 
letter  of  the  poor-law  inspector  of  the 
liilford  union.  [••  Order,  order!**]  He 
onlj  intended  to  read  some  extracts  from 
the  poor-law  papers  issued  yesterday. 

MB.  SPEAKER  considered  the  hon. 
Member  was  not  in  order.  The  hon. 
Member  had  given  notice  of  his  intention 
to  put  a  question,  and  in  doing  so  he  had 
no  right  to  make  a  statement  beyond  what 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  explain  the 
question.  The  hon.  Member  was  not  jus- 
tified in  going  into  circumstances  which 
would  give  rise  to  discussion. 

Mb.  POULETT  SCROPE,  under  these 
eircumstances,  would  at  once  go  to  the 
■tatement  of  Major  M*Kie,  who  had  been 
requested  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  ejectments  which 
had  taken  place.  It  was  dated  February  19, 
1848,  and  was  page  466  of  the  blue  book. 
It  was  as  follows : — 

*'  It  would  appear  from  the  evidence  recorded, 
that  these  forcible  ejectments  were  illegal ;  that 
notices  had  not  been  served ;  that  they  were  per- 
petrated under  circumstances  of  great  cruelty ; 
the  time  chosen  for  the  greater  part  nightfall,  the 
eve  of  the  new  year — " 

Sib  ARTHUR  BROOKE  rose  to  order. 
He  appealed  to  the  Chair  whether  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  justified  in  getting  up  in 
that  House  and  making  attacks  on  the 
landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  in  such  a 
way  that  they  would  have  no  opportunity 
of  replying  ? 

Mb.  speaker  must  declare  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  exceeded  the  limits 
necessary  for  putting  a  question.  If  hon. 
Gentlemen  made  statements  longer  than 
was  necessary  to  make  their  questions 
clear  and  intelligible,  it  would  seriously 
embarrass  the  business  of  the  House. 

Mr.  POULETT  SCROPE  said,  that 
he  could  have  obviated  the  difficulty  by 
bringing  the  subject  forward  on  reading 
the  Order  of  the  Day.  He  would,  however, 
then  simply  put  the  question  of  which  he 
had  given  notice.  He  wished  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  *'  whether  any 
steps  are  being  taken  or  contemplated  by 
Government  for  the  prosecution  of  the  par- 
ties concerned  in  the  illegal  destruction  of 
several  houses,  and  the  forcible  ejectment 
of  their  inmates,  which  took  place  in  the 
union  of  Galway  on  or  about  New  Year*s 
day  last,  and  which  occasioned  the  deaths 
of  several  of  the  unfortunate  beings  so  ill- 


treated  ;  as  appears  by  the  evidence  taken 
on  oath  before  Major  M*Kie,  poor-law  in- 
spector for  that  union,  at  the  request  of 
^the  Commissioners,  printed  in  page  467  of 
the  fifth  series  of  papers,  relating  to  the 
relief  of  distress  and  state  of  the  unions  in 
Ireland?" 

Sir  G.  grey  had  read  with  great 
pain  and  regret  a  statement  in  the  volume 
of  correspondence  lately  laid  before  the 
House,  relating  to  the  destruction  of 
houses  in  Galway,  just  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman.  At  the  same  time, 
he  could  not  undertake  to  say  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  quite  fairly  stated  the 
case,  for  he  did  not  think  it  was  to  be  in- 
ferred from  that  correspondence,  that  the 
destruction  of  those  houses  did  occasion 
the  deaths  of  the  individuals  referred  to. 
The  question  was,  •*  whether  Government 
had  taken  any  steps  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  illegal 
destruction  of  several  houses,  and  the 
forcible  ejection  of  their  inmates  ? " 
Major  M*Kie,  who  took  evidence  on  oath 
on  the  authority  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, had  stated  that  in  several  cases 
previous  notice  of  ejectment  had  not  been 
served;  but  he  was  sorry  that  the  learned 
Attorney  General  was  not  in  his  place  to 
speak  to  this  point,  as  any  opinion  of  bis  own 
on  the  legal  question  must  necessarily  have 
little  weight  with  the  House.  He  was  not 
aware  that  the  parties  had  rendered  them- 
selves liable,  by  the  destruction  of  these 
houses,  to  any  prosecution  that  could  be 
instituted  against  them  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners.  He  apprehended  that,  if 
a  landlord  did  destroy  a  house,  without 
complying  with  the  previous  requisites  that 
the  law  required,  he  would  lay  himself  open 
to  a  civil  action  ;  but  he  was  not  sure  that 
a  criminal  action  would  lie  against  him  for 
such  an  act ;  and  he  believed  that  no  pro- 
ceedings of  the  nature  adverted  to  by  his 
hon.  Friend  could  be  legally  taken  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

AGRICULTURAL  TENANTS'  RIGHT  BILL. 

On  reading  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  Second  Reading  of  the  Agricultural 
Tenants'  Right  Bill, 

Mr.  POULETT  SCROPE  said,  that 
he  was  then  entitled  to  make  some  obser- 
vations on  the  question  he  had  put,  and 
he  must  be  allowed  to  say  he  thought  that 
he  was  fully  justified  in  the  course  which 
he  had  taken.  The  statements  he  had 
made  were  from  documents  of  a  most  au- 
thentic character,   which  had  been  laid 
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upon  the  table  of  the  House,  and  to  which 
he  felt  he  was  fiilly  justified  in  referring. 
The  right   hon.  Gentleman  had  thrown 
some  doubt  upon  the  question  as  to  whe- 
ther these  proceedings  were  so  far  of  an 
illegal  character  as  to  justify  the   Poor 
Law  Commissioners  or  the  Government  in 
taking  notice  of  them.     He  made  no  ques- 
tion  that  the  Poor   Law   Commissioners 
oould  not  proceed  in  the  matter;  but  it 
was  in  his  mind  a  grave  question  whether 
the  Government  should  permit  such  acts  to 
go  unpunished.     It  appeared  to  his  judg- 
ment that  this  was  a  case  which  came  pre- 
cisely within  the  provisions  of  the  **  White- 
boy  Act,"  which  declared  that  any  person 
unlawfully  destroying  or  injuring  any  habi- 
tation shall  be  liable  to  death  as  a  felon. 
In  the  1st  and  2nd  WQliam  IV.,  which 
amended   this   Act,   the  punishment  for 
such  an  offence  was  decreed  to  be  trans- 
portation for  life.      He  did  not  consider 
that  they  oould  distinguish  between  land- 
lord or  other  person  in  viewing  an  offence 
of  this  description.     He  thought  that  this 
was  a  very  fit  subject  of  inquiry  for  the 
Government;  for  whether  it  was  a  case  of 
agrarian  outrage,  or  an  offence  committed 
by  a  member  of  the  highest  class  in  so- 
ciety, it  was  in  his  mind  equally  unjusti- 
fiable, and,  being  an  illegal  act,  should  be 
as  much  punishable  by  law  as  the  hanging 
or  transporting  of  men  for  the  commission 
of  those  dreadful  crimes  which  were  un- 
fortunately too  common  in  Ireland.     This 
was  a  time  at  which  it  was  very  necessary 
the  Government  should  declare  their  inten- 
tion to  enforce  the  law,  as  well  against 
landlords  as  against  tenants.  The  question 
now  was,  whether  the  poor  man  was  to 
have  a  remedy  against  a  landlord  for  such 
an  illegal  act  as  he  had  referred  to.     As 
to  the  idea  of  a  civil  action,  the  thing  was 
impossible.     He  thought  it  behoved  a  pa- 
ternal Government  to  step  in  and  demand 
justice  for  these  poor  people,  for  so  illegal 
and  cruel  an   outrage  committed  against 
them.    As  to  whether  deaths  were  or  were 
not  the  consequence  of  this  proceeding,  he 
could  only  say  that  he  had  stated  nothing  but 
what  the  Government  inspector  himself  had 
reported,  namely,  that  several  children  had 
been  left  exposed  upon  a  bleak  western 
shore  during  a  stormy  wintry  night — that 
their  parents  had  implored  shelter  for  them 
until  the  next  day — that  their  prayers  for 
mercy  were  refused — and  that  many  of 
them  had  since  died.     Now,  any  person 
was  at  liberty  to  draw  his  own  inference 
from  these  facts.      The    House  should, 


however,  recollect  that  this  outrage  wm 
committed  upon  the  night  of  the  Blst  of 
December,  during  a  severe  snow  Btorm. 
4  |He  left  it,  then,  to  the  House  to  declare 
whether  the  deaths  that  had  foUowed  were 
not  the  consequence  of  this  inhuman  act  ? 
This  was  an  outrage  of  as  bad  a  character 
as  he  had  ever  heard  perpetrated  by  land- 
lords, their  drivers  or  agents;  and  he  noir 
asked  the  House  whether  it  should  be  al« 
lowed  to  pass  unnoticed  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  would  only  say 
that  he  hoped  his  hon.  Friend  woold  remem* 
her  that  he  did  not  defend  the  acts  of  the 
landlords  of  Ireland.  He  merely  demurred 
to  the  proposition  which  implied  that  the 
parties  so  offending  were  liable  to  be 
criminally  prosecuted.  Neither  did  be 
deny  that  deaths  had  occurred  subse- 
quently to  the  events  alluded  to.  He 
should  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  statement  that  those  deaths 
were  consequent  upon  the  outrages. 

Mr.  E.  B.  ROCHE  said,  that  the  poor 
of  Ireland  owed  a  deep  and  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud. 
The  fact  was  that  the  poor  of  Ireland  had 
no  protectors.  The  whole  of  the  shocking 
occurrences  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man arose  from  the  operation  of  the 
Quarter- Acre  Clause,  for  the  repeal  of 
which,  on  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Rochdale,  they  could  only 
obtain  twenty-one  votes  the  other  night. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  had 
said  that  no  criminal  prosecution  would  lie 
against  the  landlord  for  levelling  the  ten- 
ant's house,  but  that  it  was  just  possible 
there  might  be  ground  for  a  civil  action. 
But  could  anything  be  more  absurd  than 
to  imagine  a  poor  wretch  seeking  such 
a  mode  of  redress  ?  When  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  the  Government  could 
not  prosecute  the  landlord  for  throwing 
down  the  unfortunate  tenant's  house,  what 
he  meant  was,  that  the  poor  man  had 
really  no  protector  in  Ireland.  Could  the 
Government  suppose  that,  after  such  de- 
clarations, the  people  of  Ireland  could  hare 
any  confidence  in  them?  The  onus  of 
protecting  the  poor  lay  morally  upon  the 
Government;  and  if,  under  the  Quarter- 
Acre  Clause,  those  poor  people  were  swin- 
dled out  of  their  property,  the  onus  lay 
upon  the  Government  of  repealing  it. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  said,  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  extract  quoted  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stroud 
had  been  alluded  to  by  himself  (Sir  W. 
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Somerville)  the  other  night,  when  opposing 
the  bringing  in  of  the  Bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Quarter-Acre  Clause;  and  he  should 
repeat  what  he  had  then  said — without 
complaining  of  the  not  very  coiirteous  lan- 
guage of  the  hon.  Gentleman — that  it 
was  not  owing  to  the  operation  of  the 
Quarter-Acre  Clause  that  those  levellings 
of  houses  had  taken  place.  He  regretted 
that  his  hon.  Friend  had  so  changed  his 
tone;  but  if  there  were  no  law  which 
would  authorise  the  Government  in  at- 
tempting to  prosecute  criminally  the  par- 
ties so  demolishing  the  houses,  it  was  idle 
of  his  hon.  Friend  to  get  up  and  throw 
blame  upon  them.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin  (Mr.  Napier)  would  be  able  to  say 
positively  whether  there  were  or  were  not 
such  laws  in  existence  as  would  enable  the 
Government  to  interfere;  but  as  to  those 
outrages  being  consequent  upon  the  Quar- 
ter-Acre Clause,  he  should  repeat  what  he 
said  the  other  night,  that  they  might  as 
well  have  been  perpetrated  if  the  tenant 
had  gone  to  market  or  elsewhere,  as  to  the 
workhouse. 

Sir  a.  BROOKE  thought  that  if  the 
statements  of  those  occurrences  were  true, 
nothing  could  be  more  unjustifiable.  But 
the  House  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in 
giving  credence  to  such  statements,  for  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  were  very  much  ma- 
ligned. He  would  give  one  instance  in 
point.  The  medical  board  of  health  in 
Dublin  instituted  certain  inquiries  into  the 
condition  of  the  fever  hospital,  and  the 
progress  of  fever  in  his  (Sir  A.  Brooke's) 
neighbourhood.  The  medical  superinten- 
dent reported  that  there  were  a  great  many 
cases  of  fever  in  the  district,  but  that  there 
was  only' one  in  the  hospital.  But  being 
of  course  unwilling  to  lose  his  situation,  he 
gave  a  reason,  which  was,  that  the  poor 
people  were  so  afraid  of  having  their  houses 
pulled  down  by  their  landlords  whilst  they 
were  in  the  hospital,  and  having  no  place 
to  go  to  upon  coming  out,  that  they  would 
not  enter  the  hospital,  but  preferred  lying 
at  home.  Further  inquiries  were  insti- 
tuted, and  the  medical  superintendent  was 
unable  to  state  one  single  instance  in  which 
such  an  event  as  the  throwing  down  of  the 
house  of  a  fever  patient  had  occurred;  and 
he  had  recourse  to  the  explanation,  that 
whether  such  a  thing  had  happened  or  not 
did  not  signify — it  was  the  fear  of  it  that 
prevented  the  poor  people  from  coming 
into  the  hospital.  He  thought  that  the 
names  of  those  persons  who  had  acted  as 


described  ought  to  be  published.  It  would 
be  better  that  they  should  be  exposed,  than 
that  the  whole  body  of  landlords  should  be 
maligned  on  their  account. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  coincided  in  the  opin- 
ions stated  by  the  last  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  the  offending  parties  ought  to  be 
named,  and  that  the  entire  body  of  the 
landlords  should  not  be  included  in  the 
charge.  The  hon.  Member  for  Stroud  did 
not  include  them.  But  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  Irish 
people  for  having  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  a  state  of  things 
which  was  unparalleled  in  the  whole  civu- 
ised  world.  He  should  at  the  same  time 
say  that  the  Government  of  Ireland  had 
in  the  present  instance  performed  their 
duty.  They  had  sent  a  Commissioner  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  he  had  reported  upon  them.  Major 
M*Kie  remarked  himself,  in  his  report  to 
the  Commissioners,  that — 

"  The  witness,  John  Costello,  states,  thftt  Mr. 
Arthur  Blake,  son  of  Mr.  James  Blake,  J.  P., 
and  agent  to  Mr.  Patrick  Blake,  of  Oorumna ; 
Patrick  M'Nalty,  steward  to  James  Blake ;  Ed- 
mund Walsh,  and  one  Faherty,  drivers  to  Mr. 
Blake,  with  several  others,  tenants  to  Mr.  Blake, 
were  the  actors  in  these  illegal  proceedings ;  and 
their  identity  is  confirmed,  together  with  that  of 
Mr.  Richard  Blake  (also  son  to  Mr.  Jame*  Blake)^ 
by  the  witnesses  Bridget  Faherty,  Mary  Faherty, 
John  Toole,  John  Magan,  Mary  Feeny,  and  others, 
all  of  whose  cases  were  attended  with  circum- 
stances of  great  cruelty.  I  have  visited  the  ruins 
of  these  huts  (not  any  great  distance  from  Mr. 
Blake's  residence) :  I  found  that  many  of  theM 
unfortunate  people  were  still  living  within  the 
ruins  of  these  huts,  endeavouring  to  shelter  them- 
selves under  a  few  sticks  and  sods,  all  in  the  most 
wretched  state  of  destitution  ;  many  were  so  weak 
that  they  could  scarcely  stand  when  giving  their 
evidence.  The  site  of  these  ruins  is  a  rocky 
wild  spot,  fit  for  nothing  but  a  sheep-walk.  It 
appears  from  the  information  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  that  these  people  had  many  of  them  been 
living  in  these  huts  for  years  ;  renting  patches  of 
land  on  the  rocky  shore,  and  earning  a  precarious 
and  scanty  subsistence  by  the  culture  of  the  potato, 
paying  even  for  the  sea-weed  to  manure  the  land. 
The  total  fiiilure  of  the  potato  crop  left  them  wiUi- 
out  any  means  of  subsistence,  and,  being  unable 
to  cultivate  the  land,  they  had  given  up  their  hold- 
ings, but  continued  to  occupy  the  huts,  paying  no 
rent.  It  has  been  stated,  and  I  believe  with  truth, 
that  Mr.  Blake  and  many  of  his  tenants  had  loft 
sheep,  and  suffered  from  depredations  on  their 
turnip  crops.  These  people,  having  no  means  of 
subsistence,  suspicion  fell  on  them,  and  it  wai  re- 
solved to  root  them  out.  Mr.  Blake,  senior,  was 
present  on  the  15th,  and  had  the  perusal  of  the 
whole  of  the  depositions,  of  which  he  took  netei. 
He  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  proceedings,  he 
being  absent  at  the  time  they  occurred.  I  asked 
if,  as  a  magistrate,  he  had  not  on  his  return  from 
Ihiblin  made  any  inquiry  as  to  the  acts  of  violence 
committed  during  his  absence.    Mr.  Blake  tM, 
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he  inquired  of  the  police;  who  had  made  no  report 
of  the  matter,  although  fully  aware  of  it.  I  hare 
made  inquiry,  and  find  this  to  be  true ;  they  were 
well  aware  that  the  people's  houses  were  thrown 
down,  but  made  no  report  to  the  inspector.  I 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  Blake  that  the  depositions  im- 
plicated himself,  as  it  had  been  asserted  to  be  by 
his  orders,  and  that  his  sons  and  servants  were 
the  leaders ;  that  the  depositions  were  on  oath. 
Mr.  Blake  assured  me  he  had  not  in  any  way 
sanctioned  those  proceedings,  which  he  admitted 
to  be  illegal ;  and  promised  to  send  me  an  atBdaTit 
to  that  effect  on  the  following  day.  I  have  not 
heard  from  him  since." 

He  had  again  to  thank  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stroud  for  having  brought  such  a  shock- 
ing affair  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House;  and  he  could  only  regret  that  they 
had  not  had  the  henefit  of  his  vote  in  the  | 
minority  on  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Portarlington's  Motion  the  other  night. 
But  he  supposed  they  would  have  had  it 
had  the  hlue  book  now  before  them  been 
then  upon  the  table  of  the  House. 

Mb.  NAPIER  entirely  agreed  with  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
that  there  was  no  law  under  which  the  land- 
lord could  be  reached  by  a  criminal  prose- 
cution for  pulling  down  the  houses  of  the 
tenant;  and  that  being  the  case,  he  thought 
it  should  not  go  forth  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land that  the  poor  were  not  protected. 
Much  mischief  might  be  done  by  such  as- 
sertions. 

Mr.  R.  M.  fox  thought  that  Mr.  Blake 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  after  the  report  which 
had  been  made  by  Major  M'Kie. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

OUTGOING  TENANTS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Mr.  S.  CRAWFORD  rose  to  move  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Outgoing  Tenants 
(Ireland)  Bill.  He  hoped  the  reasonable- 
ness and  utility  of  the  Bill  would  induce 
the  House  to  agree  to  its  being  read  a  se- 
cond time.  The  Bill  did  not  propose  the 
establishment  of  any  new  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant — it  simply  proposed  to 
confirm  by  law  those  relations  and  agree- 
ments which  had  existed  for  upwards  of 
one  hundred  years  in  the  province  of  Ul- 
ster. The  importance  of  this  question  had 
been  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  Commission,  and  that  in 
such  strong  terms  that  it  was  impossible 
to  deny  the  propriety  of  legislating  on  the 
subject.  Although  the  Commissioners  did 
not  point  out  the  mode  in  which  the  rela- 
tions between  landlord  and  tenant  should 
be  adjusted,  yet  they  expressed  a  decided 
opinion  that  some  modification  of  the  pre- 


sent system  was  absolutely  necesaary,  in 
order  to  afford  that  security  to  the  tenant 
without  which  no  improvements  would  be 
efiected.  The  chief  object  of  the  Bill  was 
to  assimilate  the  common  law  of  Ireland 
to  that  of  England.  The  common  law  of 
England  recognised,  in  their  full  force,  the 
established  customs  of  the  country.  That 
was  not  the  case  in  Ireland;  Uiere  the 
claims  of  the  outgoing  tenant  to  compen- 
sation for  improvements  could  not  be  en- 
forced in  a  court  of  law.  Agrarian  out- 
rages were  committed  chiefly  on  that  ac- 
count. In  Ulster,  where  tenant-right  was 
admitted,  peace,  order,  and  prosperity  pre- 
vailed. Some  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
only  necessary  to  legislate  on  this  subject 
for  the  other  provinces  of  Ireland,  where 
the  landlords  were  generally  hostile  to 
tenant-right;  but  the  people  of  Ulster, 
who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  tenant-right, 
were  as  anxious  as  others  to  have  that 
right  confirmed  by  legislative  enactment. 
Wherever  tenant-right  was  respected,  paa- 
perism  was  comparatively  insignificant.  In 
Newtownards  union  there  was  a  population 
of  60,000,  of  which  8,481  were  landlords, 
and  the  average  size  of  farms  was  only 
11^  acres;  yet,  owing  to  the  industry  con- 
sequent on  tenant-right,  there  were  only 
600  paupers  in  the  union,  and  there  was 
no  requirement  for  outdoor  relief.  The 
Marquess  of  Londonderry,  though  hostile 
to  legislation  on  the  subject,  caused  tenant- 
right  to  be  respected  on  his  estate,  and 
the  result  was  that  those  occupying  under 
him  attained  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  and 
improvement  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  any 
other  part  of  Ireland.  Some  considered 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
political  economy  to  interfere  between  two 
parties  to  a  bargain;  but,  although  he  was 
much  opposed  to  legislative  interference  in 
such  matters,  he  thought  that  the  landlord 
and  tenant,  under  present  circumstances, 
did  not  ente?  into  their  agreements  on 
equal  terms.  When  there  was  a  monopoly 
in  favour  of  one  party,  the  other  should 
have  the  protection  of  the  State.  How 
could  the  poor  man,  who  was  obliged  to 
take  the  land  upon  any  terms,  sell  his  la- 
bour to  advantage,  or  make,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  an  independent  bar- 
gain ?  All  improvements  of  a  permanent 
character  should  be  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  landlord.  It  was  great  cruelty  to- 
wards a  tenant  who,  for  a  number  of  years 
had  been  cultivating  the  soil,  to  allow  him 
to  be  outbid  by  any  other  person,  without 
compensating  him  for  the  improvements 
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he  had  made.  Such  a  course  tended  to 
weaken,  if  not  to  destroy,  that  attachment 
to  the  soil  which  was  one  of  the  nohlest 
qualities  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  main- 
spring of  public  liberty.  The  security  af- 
ford^ by  tenant-right  tended  greatly  to 
foster  that  attachment,  and  also  to  en- 
courage manufacturing  industry.  What, 
for  example,  had  led  to  the  present  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  town  of  Belfast  but 
the  long  leases  granted  by  the  Marquess  of 
Donegal  ?  The  House  had  already  inter- 
fered by  the  3rd  and  4th  of  William  IV., 
c.  37,  to  establish  the  rights  of  Church 
tenants  against  their  landlords.  The  re- 
ports of  Committees  and  Commissions  of 
that  House  were  innumerable  with  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  interference  in  this  re- 
spect; but  those  reports  had  been  a  dead 
letter,  and  were  standing  proofs  of  the 
neglect  of  Parliament.  The  preamble  of 
the  Bill  recited  the  custom  of  tenant-right 
in  Ireland,  and  the  Bill  provided  that,  in- 
stead of  sending  small  cases  before  two 
justices  of  the  peace,  who  might  be  in- 
terested parties,  the  decision  as  to  the 
matter  of  compensation  should  be  left  to 
the  assistant  barrister.  In  cases  of  im- 
portance, the  parties  were  to  have  the 
power  of  coming  before  a  jury,  as  was 
provided  in  the  Land  Clauses  Consolida- 
tion Act.  He  admitted  that  the  custom 
of  tenant-right  had  been  abused,  and  it 
was  his  desire  to  correct  abuses.  It  was 
therefore  provided  that  the  tenant  who 
claimed  compensation  should  be  able  to 
show,  not  that  he  had  expended  money 
foolishly  on  the  land,  but  that  he  had  im- 
proved the  value  of  the  holding.  The  title 
to  compensation  was  made  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  increased  value  of  the  land. 
The  Bill  also  contained  a  clause  which  de- 
prived the  tenant  of  any  compensation  in 
case  the  occupancy  was  divided  into  parts. 
He  had  endeavoured  to  make  the  Bill  sim- 
ple and  perfect;  but  he  would  not  say  that 
there  might  not  be  many  improvements 
made  in  it,  nor  would  he  resist  any  that 
did  not  alter  the  character  of  the  Bill.  Un- 
less the  House  was  prepared  to  pass  the 
Bill  through  Committee,  he  did  not  wish 
to  put  them  to  the  trouble  of  having  it 
read  a  second  time.  He  wanted  a  fair  dis- 
cussion of  its  principle.  He  hoped  that,  if 
the  House  did  not  approve  of  the  principle, 
or  the  general  details  of  the  measure,  they 
would  not  allow  it  to  proceed  any  further, 
because  he  did  not  wish  the  people  of  Ire- 
land to  be  buoyed  up  by  false  expectations. 
He  was  perfectly  willing  to  submit  to  any . 
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fair  alteration  of  the  clauses  in  Committee. 
He  could  not  help  expressing  his  surprise 
at  the  amendments  which  this  Bill  was  about 
to  undergo  at  the  hands  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Westmeath  (Mr.  Magin),  who,  as 
appeared  by  the  Notice-paper,  intended  to 
move,  as  an  Amendment,  that  the  Bill  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  to  inquire 
whether  the  alleged  grievances  could  not 
be  remedied  without  any  legislative  enact- 
ment, and  without  injustice  to  the  land- 
lords. Were  no  interests  to  be  respected 
by  that  House  but  those  of  the  landlords  ? 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
the  House  would  agree  to  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member,  after  the  repeated  de- 
clarations which  had  been  made,  not  only 
in  that  House,  but  by  the  landed  pro- 
prietors of  Ireland,  that  legislation  was 
necessary  upon  this  subject.  It  was  surely 
impossible  that  the  House  could  trifle  with 
the  subject  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Westmeath,  who,  he 
hoped,  would  not  persevere  with  his  in- 
tended Motion.  If  the  hon.  Member  chose 
to  show  a  decided  hostility  to  the  measure, 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  much  better 
course  to  propose  at  once  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 
He  would  much  prefer  such  a  course  to 
any  underhand  manoeuvres  to  get  rid  of 
the  Bill.  It  was  not  his  intention  now  to 
go  into  the  details  of  the  Bill  proposed  by 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland;  it  would  be  time  enough  to  dis- 
cuss that  Bill  when  it  came  before  the 
House.  In  the  mean  time  he  would  con- 
tent himself  with  saying,  that  the  provi- 
sions of  that  Bill  were  not  calculated  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  tenantry  of 
Ireland.  The  great  body  of  that  class  in 
Ulster  considered  that  it  would  totally  de- 
stroy those  rights  which  they  had  enjoyed 
for  so  long  a  period.  He  acknowledged  that 
the  Bill  did  not  avowedly  declare  that  hence- 
forward the  tenant  custom  of  Ulster  would 
be  annihilated;  but  if  it  passed  into  a  law, 
he  contended  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
abolishing  that  custom,  because  the  land- 
lords of  Ulster,  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  new  law  which  would  be  passed  for 
Ireland  generally,  would,  instead  of  ob- 
serving the  custom  of  their  province, 
merely  act  up  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  which  would  not  be  so  advantageous 
by  many  degrees  to  the  tenantry  as  the 
custom  of  Ulster.  The  custom  of  Ulster 
would  thus  be  thrown  aside.  He  hoped 
that  in  the  course  of  his  obser>'ation»  he 
had  not  said  one  word  offensive  to  the 
2F 
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landlords  of  Ireland.  He  did  not  think 
that  sueh  a  course  would  hare  heen  judi- 
cious in  a  House  where  the  landlords'  in- 
terests were  represented  much  more  power- 
fully than  those  of  any  other  class.  But 
he  would  say  that  there  was  no  class  whose 
interests  were  more  directly  involved  in 
the  consideration  of  this  question,  either 
for  good  or  evil,  than  those  of  the  land- 
lords. If  they  did  not  agree  to  this  fair 
and  simple  adjustment  of  the  question  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  the  result  would  he 
that  there  would  he  an  end  to  all  improve- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  occupiers  of  small 
holdings  in  Ireland.  That  stoppage  of 
improvement  would  he  necessarily  foUowed 
by  non-payment  of  rents.  The  tenants  of 
ulster  would  consider  that  their  rights 
were  to  he  abrogated,  and  that  province 
would  be  the  scene  of  agrarian  disturb- 
ances. He  called  upon  the  landlords,  then, 
seriously  to  consider  what  they  were  doing; 
he  called  upon  them  to  benefit  themselves 
and  their  tenants  by  consenting  to  the 
passing  of  this  Bill.  He  called  upon  the 
English  Members,  if  they  were  anxious  to 
reduce  taxation,  not  to  render  Ireland  a 
burden  to  them,  by  refusing  to  pass  mea- 
sures calculated  to  give  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  that  country.  At  present,  in 
consequence  of  the  imjust  relations  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  they 
were  obliged  to  maintain  a  large  army  and 
police  force  to  secure  the  peace  of  that 
country;  but  if  this  simple  adjustment  of 
the  tenant's  rights  was  adopted,  all  Ire- 
land would  be  as  peaceful  and  prosperous 
as  Ulster,  where  tenant-right  prevailed. 
A  refusal  to  pass  this  Bill  on  the  part  of 
that  House  would  be  construed  into  a  de- 
claration of  war  against  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  TRELAWNY  moved  that  the  Bill 
be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale,  whose 
honest  intentions  he  readily  acknowledged, 
appeared  to  him  to  entertain  the  most  mis- 
taken views  as  to  the  way  in  which  Ire- 
land could  be  best  benefited.  He  raised 
hopes  which  could  never  be  realised.  If 
carried,  this  Bill  would  act  as  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  as  a  law  of  confiscation 
against  the  Irish  landlords  ;  in  fact,  it 
would  be  like  taking  a  watch  out  of  one's 
pocket  and  giving  it  to  the  first  beggar  we 
met  upon  the  street.  The  principle  of  the 
Bill  amounted  to  the  same  thing.  Great 
as  the  suffering  and  discontent  of  the 
tenantry  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  might  be, 
this  Bill  could  have  no  other  effect  than 


that  of  adding  thereto.  Much  as  he  de^ 
precated  the  evictions  by  landlords,  he 
really  saw  no  other  mode  of  keeping  the 
land  of  Ireland  in  proper  cultivation.  He 
could  not  see  much  injustice  in  the  system 
of  ejectment,  because,  when  a  man  was 
turned  out  of  his  property,  he  could  apply 
to  the  workhouses,  which  by  the  law  of 
last  Session  had  been  erected  throughout 
Ireland.  He  had  taken  some  trouble  to 
furnish  himself  with  accurate  information 
on  the  subject,  and  he  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  only  safety  for  Ireland  lay 
in  the  power  vested  in  the  landlords  to 
eject  their  tenants.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Rochdale  had  contrasted  the  peaceful 
and  prosperous  condition  of  the  people  of 
Ulster  with  that  of  the  other  portions  of 
Ii*eland,  and  said  that  it  was  to  the  Ulster 
tenant-right  that  Ulster  was  indebted  for 
its  comparative  peace  and  prosperity.  Now, 
he  believed  that  the  difference  was  owing 
to  the  superiority  of  the  Saxon  over  the 
Celtic  race.  Then  the  hon.  Member  had 
appealed  to  the  English  Members  to  pass 
this  law,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
expense  which  the  present  system  entailed 
in  the  shape  of  a  large  military  and  police 
force  to  keep  down  the  discontented  ten- 
antry of  Ireland;  but  he  rejected  any  such 
appeal  to  his  pocket  in  favour  of  this  Bill. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  English  Mem- 
bers would  join  in  an  unjust  crusade 
against  the  interests  of  the  Irish  landlords 
for  the  selfish  purpose  of  diminishing  their 
taxation. 

Dr.  power,  as  he  represented  800,000 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  was  anxious  to 
make  a  few  observations  upon  this  impor- 
tant question.  The  hon.  Member  who  had 
just  sat  down  had  afforded  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  a  specimen,  if  any  were  wanting, 
of  the  incapacity  of  a  British  legislator  to 
legislate  for  Ireland.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Rochdale  had  brought  before  the  House 
a  measure  which  had  been  loudly  called 
for  by  7,000,000  out  of  8,000,000  of  the 
people  of  Ireland;  and  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  down  pronounced  the  Bill  a 
measure  of  confiscation  of  landlords'  rights. 
The  hon.  Member  had  said  it  was  tanta- 
mount to  taking  a  man's  watch  out  of  his 
pocket;  but,  for  the  life  of  him,  he  could 
not  see  upon  what  grounds  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  made  that  assertion.  Property 
was  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people; 
and  if  the  Legislature  found  that  it  was 
monopolised  by  one  class,  while  the  other 
was  in  a  state  of  starvation,  surely  they 
could    remedy    the  abuse  without  being 
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liable  to  the  charge  of  having  passed  a 
law  of  confiscation.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  draw  the  true  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  rights  of  the  landlords 
and  those  of  the  tenants.  The  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  had  been  a 
subject  of  frequent  discussion  in  that 
House.  In  1830,  a  Select  Committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland,  and  in  their  report  he 
found  on  the  subject  of  the  ejected  tenantry 
the  following  passage  ; — 

**  Their  condition  is  most  deplorable  ;  it  would 
be  impossible  for  language  to  oonvey  an  idea  of 
the  state  of  distress  to  which  the  ejected  tenantry 
have  been  reduced,  or  the  disease,  misery,  and 
vice  which  they  have  propagated  in  the  towns 
wherever  they  have  settled." 

Now,  it  appeared  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down  would  add  to 
that  disease,  misery,  degradation,  and 
death  of  the  unfortunate  people  of  Ire- 
land, by  clearing  the  estates  of  what  he 
would  term  ''the  superabundant  popula- 
tion." Now,  the  object  of  this  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  was  to  check, 
and  he  believed  that  it  would  effectually 
check,  such  a  clearance.  The  next  in- 
quiry into  the  condition  of  the  poor  of 
Ireland  was  that  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Devon  Commission;  and  amongst  the 
multifarious  subjects  with  which  that  body 
dealt  was  the  tenant-right  of  the  province 
of  Ulster.  Now,  the  House  would  observe 
that  that  Commission  consisted  exclusively 
of  landlords;  that  Commission  was,  never- 
theless, reluctantly  compelled  to  admit 
that  that  ''Ulster  custom,"  or  tenant- 
right,  was  of  a  most  salutary  nature,  inas- 
much as  it  prevented  pauperism,  and 
checked  murder  and  assassination.  The 
people  of  Ireland,  with  such  facts  before 
them,  asked  that  a  similar  right  should 
be  extended  to  the  other  provinces  of  Ire- 
land. They  had  been  deluded  into  the 
hope  that  the  Legislature  intended  to  com- 
ply with  their  requests,  when  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Falkirk  (the  Earl  of 
Lincoln)  announced  his  intention  to  re- 
medy the  law  of  landlord  bnd  tenant. 
Their  expectations  were  not  a  little  en- 
hanced by  the  subsequent  announcement 
made  by  the  noble  Lord  now  at  the  head 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  re- 
medial measures  were  in  contemplation  for 
Ireland.  But,  instead  of  the  just  demands 
of  the  people  being  conceded,  they  were 
doomed  to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  the  iBso- 
pian  fable  of  the  mountain  and  the  mouse. 
He  could  not  help  making  some  aUuaion  to 


the  Bill  which  had  been  introduced  on  this 
subject  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Se-^ 
cretary  for  Ireland.  His  first  objection  to 
that  Bill  was  founded  on  its  alarming  com- 
plexity and  confusion;  his  next  objection 
was,  that  it  was  confined  exclusively  to 
tenants  holding  under  a  rent  of  lOl,  per 
annum.  With  regard  to  the  prospective 
clauses  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  Bill, 
he  observed  that  in  the  case  of  an  occupy- 
ing tenant,  who  paid  a  rent,  for  instance, 
of  100^.  per  annum,  if  he  should  have  ex- 
pended 1,0002.,  by  that  Bill  he  could  only 
demand  3002.  compensation,  as  it  only 
allowed  three  times  the  amount  of  a  year's 
rent  for  compensation;  the  other  /002., 
then,  would  go  into  the  pocket  of  the 
landlord.  Now,  he  asked  the  right  hon^ 
Baronet  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  whether  that 
was  fair,  just,  or  equitable?  It  would  be 
to  the  interest  of  a  landlord,  in  such  a 
case,  to  eject  his  tenant,  as  he  could  get 
an  increased  rent  by  reason  of  the  7002. 
invested  by  his  tenant  in  improvements. 
But,  if  such  a  law  were  passed,  how  could 
they  expect  that  any  improvements  would 
be  made  in  the  land  of  Ireland?  Who 
would  invest  his  labour  and  capital  in  land 
when  the  law  directed  that  the  landlord 
should  have  almost  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
both?  If  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Rochdale  were  rejected,  and  that  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  adopted  in  its  stead, 
then  he  (Br.  Power)  would  say  that  the 
tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  would  be  in- 
sulted by  "a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a 
snare."  The  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet was  a  delusion,  because,  whilst  it 
affected  to  give  protection,  it  gave  no  such 
thing;  it  was  a  mockery,  because  it  faU 
sified  the  expectations  which  were  held 
out  to  the  people  of  Ireland  before  the 
passing  of  the  Coercion  Bill;  and,  lastly,  it 
was  a  share,  because  in  a  covert  and 
underhand  manner  (he  did  not  charge  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  with  any  dishonest 
intentions),  it  attempted  to  deprive  a  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  Ireland  of  the  rights 
which  they  already  possessed  whilst  it 
affected  to  increase  those  rights.  If  the 
rights  which  Ulster  at  present  enjoyed 
under  the  Ulster  custom  were  taken  away— 
and  they  assuredly  would  be  by  the  Biu  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet — then,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Devon  Commission,  would 
Ulster  become  a  second  Tipperary.  He, 
however,  would  ask  the  House  to  try  to 
convert  Tipperary  into  a  second  Armagh 
or  Down,  by  passing  this  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale.  It  had  been  aaid 
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that  it  was  impossible  to  legislate  between 
landlords  and  tenants  in  tbe  manner  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Crawford); 
but  that  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  Devon 
Commission.  In  Ulster,  as  it  had  been 
proved,    there   was   more  prosperity   and 

.  peace  than  elsewhere  in  Ireland;  the  rents 
there  were  higher;  there  were  fewer  eject- 
ments; and  assassination  was  almost,  if 
not  wholly,  unknown.  The  hon.  Member 
who  spoke  before  him  (Mr.  Trelawny)  said 
that  that  difference  was  owing,  not  to  any 
custom,  or  superior  landlord  or  tenant  laws 
which  existed  in  Ulster,  but  to  the  differ- 
ence of  race.  Now,  if  that  difference  of 
race  were  thus  operative  in  Ireland,  why 
was  it  not  seen  in  America?  In  the 
United  States  they  found  the  Celt  running 
a  race  of  competition  neck  and  neck  with 
the  Saxon,  the  German,  the  Swede,  and 
the  Swiss.  He  himself  had  seen  in  that 
country  Irishmen  who,  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  ago,  had  to  beg  for  their  passage- 
money  across  the  Atlantic,  now  in  the 
enjoyment  of  large  and  ample  fortunes. 
The  House  might  depend  upon  it  that  the 
difference  in  the  condition  of  tbe  provinces 
of  Ireland  was  not  owing  to  a  difference  of 
race.  It  was  owing  to  the  difference  of 
possessing  protection  and  wanting  it.  The 
hon.  Member  quoted  from  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Devon  Commission,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  much  the  fer- 
tility and  productiveness  of  land  in  Ireland 
might  be  increased  if  a  proper  security, 
such  as  that  which  existed  in  Ulster,  were 
extended  to  the  whole  of  the  tenantry  in 
Ireland.  The  hon.  Member  also  read  an 
extract  from  a  parliamentary  paper,  re- 
garding the  admirable  management  of 
Glenbeg,  by  the  landlord,  Lord  Headley, 
which  had  resulted  in  the  material  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  people;  and  he 
said  that  if  other  landlords  would  act  as 
Lord  Headloy  had  done,  the  turbulence  of 
Ireland  would  disappear.  In  conclusion, 
the  hon.  Member  entreated  the  hon.  Secre- 
tary of  Irelaud  yet  to  amend  his  Bill,  and 
satisfy  the  people  of  Ireland  on  a  point  for 
which  they  were  more  eager  than  any 
other,  not  excepting  even  Repeal  itself. 
He  believed  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  good 
measure  had  been  the  chief  means  of  pre- 
venting a  general  outbreak  during  the 
time  of  famine.  The  people  had  been  led 
to  expect  this  from  the  declarations  of 
Government.  [Sir  William  Somerville: 
No!]  They  were  led  to  expect  it  in- 
ferentially  by  the  promises  of  the  healing 

measures  made  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the 


head  of  the  Government.  If  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  fulfil  these  expectations, 
but  continued  to  treat  Ireland  as  hitherto — 
neither  ruled  it  as  a  colony  nor  as  a  part 
of  the  empire — the  responsibility  would  lie 
on  the  Government,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  he  trusted,  would  be  found 
to-  do  their  duty. 

Mr.  HUME  agreed  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  last  spoken,  that  at  this  mo* 
ment  this  subject  was  of  paramount  im- 
portance. The  statement  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was,  that  while  in  their  own 
country  Irishmen  failed  to  prosper  in  the 
same  way  as  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen 
similarly  circumstanced,  yet  when  out  of 
Ireland  they  conducted  themselves  as  well, 
and  acquired  wealth  as  rapidly,  as  the  na- 
tives of  either  of  the  other  British  Isles. 
If  that  were,  in  reality,  the  case,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  House  to  inquire  at  once  into  the  ano- 
maly, and  to  apply  immediately  a  remedy 
to  the  social  disorganisation  of  which  this 
was  the  result.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  Ireland  had  been  kept  for  centuries  in 
a  state  of  degradation  and  discontent,  and 
it  was  equally  unquestionable  that  they 
must  look  for  the  causes  of  her  existing 
unhappy  position  to  the  fact  that  during 
no  portion  of  that  period  had  she  been 
governed  on  the  same  principles  as  either 
England  or  Scotland.  The  people  of  Ire- 
land had  not  been  treated  as  men,  they  had 
not  been  treated  as  freemen;  they  had 
been  dealt  with  as  slaves.  They  had  been 
treated  doubly  ill;  they  had  been  crushed 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  neglect- 
ed by  the  Legislature.  He  had  often  de- 
clared in  that  House,  that,  had  he  been  an 
Irishman,  he  would  not  submit  to  such  a 
system  as  that  pursued  towards  that  coun- 
try without  perpetually  struggling  for  an 
amelioration;  and  he  thought  the  Irish 
Members  were  fully  entitled  to  demand 
that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  re- 
move the  causes  of  the  evils  of  which 
they  complained.  He  advocated  the  ex- 
tension to  Ireland  of  all  the  rights  enjoy- 
ed by  the  people  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. Ireland  was  one  member  of  the 
Union,  and  if  she  was  really  united  it  was 
a  crime  to  introduce  any  difference  in  their 
legislation.  Was  the  Union  one  on  paper 
^merely,  or  was  it  a  fact  ?  Did  the  Irish 
people  really  possess  the  same  privileges  as 
the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  ?  He 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
Irish  were  incapable  of  self-government, 
because  he  had  first  to  inquire  if  the  pre- 
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sent  laws  admitted  of  habits  of  indepen- 
dence. He  had  had  a  seat  in  the  House 
many  years,  and  he  did  not  remember  one 
Minister  having  honestly  attempted  to  do 
justice  to  the  sister  country.  There  were 
strong  grounds  for  taking  the  subject  of 
tenant-right  into  immediate  consideration. 
They  would  most  certainly  fail  in  any  at- 
tempt to  force  such  a  general  measure  as 
that  asked  for  Ireland  upon  the  agricul- 
tural classes  of  England.  Each  county  in 
this  country  and  in  Scotland  had  its  tradi- 
tional tenant-right,  in  accordance  with 
which  all  leases  were  drawn  up;  but  no 
such  system  prevailed  to  any  great  extent 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel;  and  even 
though,  after  a  discussion,  the  principle 
should  be  rejected,  yet  the  debate  itself 
would  elicit  the  facts,  and  thus  something 
would  be  done  to  content  the  people  and 
set  the  question  at  rest.  He  regretted 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  been  so 
dilatory  in  this  matter.  They  had  already 
got  through  five  months  of  the  Session, 
and  nothing  had  been  done.    Why  was  not 

S^is  question  the  very  first  considered  ? 
t  was  quite  clear  that  it  must  be  speedily 
settled  either  one  way  or  the  other.  It 
would  not  do  for  the  Government  to  trifle 
with  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
time  of  the  House.  A  hurricane  might  be 
heard  around  them,  and  this  was  not  the 
period  in  which  to  stop  in  the  path  of  so- 
cial reformation  in  Ireland.  The  very  last 
declaration  made  by  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Tamworth  on  closing 
his  Ministerial  career  was,  that  he  would 
support  every  measure  of  the  Government 
succeeding  him,  which  was  calculated  to 
secure  equal  laws  and  equal  privileges, 
civil  and  religious,  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land; and  yet,  so  far,  no  exertion  whatever 
had  been  made.  There  were  many  mea- 
sures which  must  bo  granted;  more  correct 
registration  and  an  improved  representa- 
tive system  were  the  first  steps.  It  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Cork,  with  800,000 
inhabitants,  would  rest  satisfied  with  no 
more  extended  representation  than  was  ac- 
corded to  a  petty  borough  in  England  or 
Wales.  In  fact,  all  other  questions  ought 
to  be  postponed  until  they  had  properly  met 
the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves 
in  the  sister  country.  Why  had  not  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Bill  been  brought 
down  from  the  House  of  Lords  ?  There 
were  a  million  of  acres  lying  locked  up  and 
unproductive  in  Ireland.  Were  this  land 
in  the  market  it  would  at  once  be  bought 
up  in  small  lots»  and  the  cultivation  of  it 


would  afibrd  full  occupation  to  that  popula- 
tion which  was  now  perfectly  idle.  Every 
one  who  knew  Ireland  must  be  aware  that 
the  main  thing  wanted  was  a  better  allo- 
cation and  distribution  of  land.  Let  the 
evils  connected  with  land  be  remedied,  and 
discontent  in  Ireland  would  speedily  be  al- 
layed. Even  the  proprietors  of  Irish  es- 
tates would  themselves  be  rendered  hap- 
pier by  the  change.  Why  then  not  give 
an  improved  system  a  fair  trial  ?  Till  the 
Government  set  itself  seriously  to  work  we 
should  never  in  this  country  be  free  from 
danger.  Would  any  one  say  that  the  Irish 
were  without  grounds  of  complaint  ?  Could 
any  one  say  so  who  looked  at  the  proceed- 
ings reported  in  the  newspapers  of  that 
morning  ?  He  had  always  been  opposed 
to  any  description  of  measure  tending  to 
interfere  with  the  Union  at  present  subsist- 
ing between  the  two  countries;  but  every 
one  must  see  that  a  legislative  Union  which 
merely  existed  upon  paper  was  utterly 
worthless.  To  give  leality  and  stability 
to  the  Union,  it  was  necessary  that  the  in- 
habitants of  both  countries  should  be  placed 
upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  Mea- 
sures having  such  a  tendency,  constituted 
the  class  to  which  the  Legislature  of  this 
country  ought  to  direct  their  earnest  at- 
tention. Therefore  he  hoped  that  his  hon. 
Friend  would  postpone  the  present  Bill,  ia 
order  to  give  the  Government  time  to  con- 
sider what  improvements  in  the  tenure  of 
land  might  be  introduced;  and,  if  the 
Government  could  once  be  prevailed  upon 
seriously  and  sedulously  to  apply  its  ener- 
gies to  the  task  of  improvement,  some 
hopes  for  Ireland  might  be  entertained. 
Till  justice  was  done  to  Ireland,  they  could 
never  hope  to  put  down  the  cry  for  repeal. 
It  was  well  known  that  people  having  other 
objects  in  view  made  that  cry  a  pretext. 
Let  that  cry  be  put  down  by  the  only  true 
method — do'^ng  justice  to  the  people;  then 
the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  might  be 
dispensed  with;  Ireland  might  be  governed 
not  as  a  colony,  but  as  an  integral  part  of 
the.  empire.  Ireland  ought  to  be  go- 
verned as  Scotland  was — subjected  to  the 
same  burdens,  and  protected  by  the  same 
laws. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  said,  that  hon. 
Members  who  addressed  the  House  in  the 
course  of  the  present  discusion  did  great 
injustice  in  asserting  that  the  Government 
had  done  nothing  in  legislating  on  the  sub- 
ject to  which  the  present  measure  referred. 
They  ought  not  to  forget  that  very  soon 
after  the  recess  he  had  introduced  a  Bill 
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embodying  the  views  which  the  Govern- 
ment entertained  on  the  subject.  It  was 
unfair  to  say  that  the  Government  had 
taken  no  step  whatever.  A  Bill  had  been 
introduced  by  them;  it  had  been  read  a 
first  time,  and  the  second  reading  had  been 
fixed  for  next  Monday.  He  did  not  see, 
then,  upon  what  principle  they  could  be 
accused  of  remissness.  He  was  not  sure 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  was  in 
the  House  when  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bochdale  brought  in  his  Bill;  but,  if  he 
had  been,  there  could  scarcely  be  a  doubt 
that  be  would  have  considered  the  case 
perfectly  hopeless.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Bochdale  upon  that  occasion  told  the 
House,  that  unless  they  sanctioned  the 
tenant-right  of  Ulster,  no  other  measure 
ought  to  receive  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment. Was  he  then  wrong  in  saying  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  held  such 
opinions  as  that  there  would  be  very  little 
chance  of  settling  the  present  question, 
imless  they  were  prepared  at  once  to 
legalise  the  tenant-right  of  Ulster  ?  He 
had  been  told  that  if  he  looked  at  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Bill,  he  would  find  beyond 
any  possibility  of  doubt — no  one  could  have 
the  least  doubt — that  to  establish  what  was 
called  "tenant-right'*  all  over  Ireland, 
was  what  the  hon.  Member  wanted;  and 
yet,  even  from  the  statements  of  the  hon. 
Member  it  was  not  easy  to  say  what  ten- 
ant-right was.  He  had  watched  the  whole 
of  these  proceedings;  he  had  heard  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  when  he 
brought  in  his  Bill;  he  had  listened  to  him 
on  the  present  and  upon  former  occasions; 
yet  such  was  the  discrepancy  between  one 
J)art  of  his  remarks  and  another — «o  nu- 
merous and  conflicting  were  the  definitions 
which  the  hon.  Member  gave  of  tenant- 
right,  that  it  became  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  settled  decision.  When  he  heard 
the  conclusion  of  the  hon.  Men^ber's  speech 
on  bringing  in  the  Bill,  he  felt  himself  as 
ignorant  as  ho  had  previously  been;  and 
he  frankly  confessed  that  he  was  not  wiser 
now.  At  one  time  the  hon.  Member  con- 
tended that  the  tenant  ought  to  receive 
compensation  for  the  money  that  he  might 
have  expended  in  improvements;  at  another 
that  mere  occupation,  without  improve- 
ments, was  sufficient  to  entitle  the  tenant 
to  no  inconsiderable  sum  for  his  goodwill 
of  the  holding.  There  was  an  evident  in- 
consistency between  the  preamble  of  the 
measure  and  the  terms  in  which  its  advo- 
cates suported  it.  On  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber the  bon.  Member  seemed  to  hold  one 


opinion;  on  the  II th  he  maintained  a  totally 
different  doctrine.  At  a  public  meeting  in 
Dublin  he  supported  a  resolution  declaring 
that  mere  occupation  ought  to  constitute 
a  tenant-right;  not  a  word  about  improve- 
ment— it  was  to  be  mere  occupation. 
Now,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  the 
House  sanctioned  such  a  principle  they 
would  convert  Ireland  into  one  great  field 
of  litigation.  He  would  not  say  that  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  Government  was 
perfect.  He  was  quite  ready  to  consider 
and  reconsider  its  details;  but  this  he 
would  take  the  liberty  of  stating,  that  he 
had  received  a  great  many  letters  saying 
that  he  was  proceeding  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. He  acknowledged  that  his  plan  was 
limited  to  compensation  for  prospective  im- 
provements, at  the  same  time  that  he  fully 
admitted  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  be  re- 
warded for  retrospective  improvements; 
the  difficulty,  however,  consisted  in  ascer« 
taining  what  they  were— what  was  their 
extent,  and  what  their  value.  The  Go- 
vernment never  had  proposed,  never  had 
entertained,  the  least  intention  of  recoi% 
mending  any  plan  to  Parliament  for  granting 
any  compensation  to  the  outgoing  tenants 
for  improvements  retrospectively  consid- 
ered: was  there,  therefore,  no  injustice 
in  now  reproaching  them  for  not  having 
done  so  ?  and  was  there  not  even  greater 
injustice  in  imputing  to  them  an  intention 
to  practise  deception  ?  Though  they  were 
not  prepared  to  agree  to  the  Bill  before  the 
House,  that  circumstance  constituted  no 
ground  for  imputing  to  them  any  want  of 
candour.  After  the  best  refiection  which  he 
could  bestow  upon  the  subject,  he  could 
not  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  if 
they  attempted  to  extend  this  plan  over 
Ireland,  the  difficulty  of  governing  that 
country  would  be  greatly  increased.  Such 
a  practice  as  the  tenant-right  had  been 
described  to  be  might  very  advantageously 
be  preserved  in  any  part  of  the  country 
where  it  had  been  long  established;  in  any 
place  where  it  existed  as  an  ancient  cus- 
tom a  great  many  excellent  reasons  might 
be  given  for  retaming  it.  In  the  north  of 
Ireland  it  might  be  all  very  well;  but  to  in- 
troduce it  arbitrarily  in  other  portions  of 
Ireland,  would,  he  apprehended,  lead  to 
very  great  injustice.  He  would  mention 
Meath  as  one  example.  He  was  himself 
connected  with  that  county,  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale  was  connected  with 
it  by  property.  Now,  he  would  venture 
to  say  that  the  effect  of  arbitrarily  intro- 
ducing such  a  measure  into  Meath  would 
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be  to  punish  every  landlord  in  that  county 
who  happened  to  be  considerate,  kind,  or 
indulgent  to  his  tenantry.  Suppose  that 
he,  being  possessed  of  property  there, 
having  100  acres  to  let,  offered  them  in 
the  market  to  the  highest  bidder  — he 
would  do  nothing  of  the  sort — but  suppose, 
instead  of  doing  that,  he  wished  to  see 
his  tenant  living  in  comfort  and  indepen- 
dence, able  to  feed,  to  clothe,  and  educate 
his  family — suppose  the  land  in  question 
was  worth  30^.  an  acre,  and  suppose  that, 
influenced  by  feelings  of  kindness  towards 
his  tenant,  he  gave  him  that  land  at  205., 
and  suppose  that  the  tenant-right,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bochdale,  existed  in  Meath,  a  tenant  might, 
and  many  of  them  would,  the  moment 
they  got  possession  of  land  at  205. ,  bring 
it  into  the  market  if  it  were  worth  more, 
and  sell  it  for  whatever  it  might  bring; 
thus  taking  advantage  of  a  generous  land- 
lord leaving  his  land  to  the  mercy  of  a 
rackrent  tenant,  and  the  man  to  whom 
that  landlord  behaved  kindly  and  liberally 
putting  the  difference  into  his  own  pocket — 
was  not  that  the  tenant-right  of  the  north  ? 
Did  any  man  believe  that  improvement 
could  be  extended  by  arbitrarily  forcing 
such  a  system  upon  every  part  of  Ireland  ? 
It  was  well  known  that  in  many  cases 
where  the  tenant-right  was  exercised,  the 
value  of  land  had  greatly  deteriorated. 
Every  one  must  feel  that  the  great  difficulty 
was  to  ascertain  the  value  of  land  at  the 
time  improvements  were  made.  How  could 
it  be  always  practicable  to  know  that  the 
tenant  did  not  hold  it  at  a  reduced  rent  at 
the  time  of  making  the  improvements? 
He  did  not  wish  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
House  by  reading  long  extracts,  otherwise 
he  could,  from  a  variety  of  documents,  lay 
before  them  many  proofs  of  the  probable 
ill  effects  of  an  arbitrary  introduction  of 
the  tenant-right.  He  could  sincerely  say 
that  he  would  readily  do  anything  to  pro- 
mote improvement,  but  he  protested  against 
the  introduction  of  tenant-right  into  every 
part  of  the  country.  He  protested  against 
any  such  attempt  as  this  to  excite  hopes 
that  could  never  be  realised. 

Mr.  E.  B.  ROCHE  thanked  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale  for  having  intro- 
duced the  present  Bill,  and  complained 
that  the  measure  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  not  been  pushed  forward  with 
that  degree  of  assiduity  and  perseverance 
which  the  Irish  people  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. It  had  been  on  the  Paper  from  day 
to  day,  and  from  Week  to  we^k,  and  it  Was 


in  as  unfinished  a  state  at  this  moment  as 
when  it  was  first  introduced.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Tavistock,  in  opposing  the 
Bill,  had  used  the  surprising  argument 
that  the  misery  of  Ireland  was  caused,  not 
by  misgovernment,  but  by  Ireland  being 
inhabited  by  a  Celtic  and  not  by  a  Saxon 
population.  He  certainly  never  expected 
to  hear  this  argument  from  a  native  of  the 
county  to  which  the  hon.  Member  belong- 
ed. The  hon.  Member,  he  believed,  was 
a  Cornish  man.  There  was  an  old  rhyme — 
"  By  Pol,  Tre,  or  Pen, 
You  may  know  the  Cornish  men." 

Now,  there  was  no  race  that  was  more  de- 
cidedly Celtic  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Cornwall.  It  was  surprising  that  the 
question  of  race  should  be  brought  up  in 
the  nineteenth  century  in  the  manner  that 
it  had  been  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Tavi- 
stock. Let  the  House  look  at  Italy,  and 
the  flue  race  of  people  who  formed  its 
population,  and  it  would  be  seen  that  that 
people,  after  submitting  to  centuries  of 
i&isrule  and  oppression,  had  arisen  and 
vindicated  their  claims  to  be  treated  as 
freemen.  The  Greeks,  too,  had  exhibited 
a  similar  resolution,  and  the  result  was 
well  known.  In  fact,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
seemed  as  if  he  had  undertaken  to  retail 
some  old  leading  article  of  the  Times. 
With  regard  to  this  question  of  tenant- 
right,  he  contended  that  there  should  be 
no  evictions — that  every  Irishman  located 
on  the  soil  had  a  right,  as  long  as  he  paid 
a  fair  and  proper  rent,  to  keep  possession 
of  his  land,  for  in  Ireland  land  was  syno- 
nymous with  life,  in  order  to  maintain 
himself  by  his  own  industry,  and  he  could  *^ 
only  be  enabled  to  do  so  by  having  tenant- 
right.  With  regard  to  the  two  Bills  now 
before  the  House,  he  considered  that  the 
Bill  introduced  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Rochdale  clearly  defined  what  tenant-right 
was,  while  that  of  the  Secretary  of  Ireland 
was  only  calculated  to  promote  litigation. 
If  tenant-right  was  so  bad  as  it  was  repre- 
sented to  be,  how  did  it  happen  that  in 
the  county  of  Down  there  were  no  paupers 
and  no  outrages?  Yet  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  contended  it 
would  be  a  bad  law  which  should  give  ten- 
ant-right. [Sir  W.  Somerville:  It  is  a 
good  custom,  but  a  bad  law.]  Why,  if  it 
were  a  good  custom  in  Ulster,  should  it 
not  be  extended  to  other  parts  of  Ireland? 
It  was  not  wanted  where  there  were  good 
landlords,  but  it  was  wanted  as  a  defence 
against  bad  ones.  The  people  of  Ireland 
believed  that  against  such,  tenant-right  was 
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their  only  defence;  and  therefore  he  should, 
without  binding  himself  to  support  all  the. 
details,  vote  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Roch- 
dale. 

Sir  benjamin  HALL,  before  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  subject  under 
their  consideration,  begged  first  to  be  al- 
lowed to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down,  and  who  had  ac- 
cused his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland  for  not  having  pushed  forward 
with  greater  earnestness  the  project  of 
the  Government  for  the  settlement  of  the 
question  of  tenant-right  in  Ireland.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  must  be  well  aware  that 
the  Government  had  only  two  nights  in  the 
week  on  which  they  could  proceed  with 
Government  business;  and  these  nights 
had  for  the  last  three  weeks  been  taken 
up  by  debates  on  the  income-tax,  into  which 
Members  had  introduced  all  sorts  of  mat- 
ter, most  of  which  was  wholly  irrelevant 
to  the  question  at  issue.  It  was  therefore 
unfair,  because  the  Members  of  the  House 
had  taken  up  the  whole  of  the  time  de- 
voted to  Government  business,  that  they 
should  thus  accuse  the  Government  of  hav- 
ing shown  a  want  of  energy  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  measures.  He  (Sir  B. 
Hall)  would  abstain  from  touching  upon 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Bills  which 
had  been  introduced  by  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Surrey, 

"^    for  the  definition  and  legalisation  of  tenant- 
right  in  Ireland — they  would  be  fit  sub- 
'jects  for  discussion  hereafter.     But  with 

%  regard  to  the  present  Bill,  he  would  con- 
fess that  he  had  entertained  much  difficulty 
as  to  the  vote  he  should  give — he  wished 
not  in  the  least  degree  to  interfere  with 
the  principle  of  tenant-right  as  it  existed 
in  Ireland,  and  yet  he  could  not  support 
the  definition  of  that  principle  contained 
in  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Roch- 
dale. But  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  re- 
lieved him  from  the  doubts  he  had  previ- 
ously entertained,  for  the  hon.  Gentleman 
said — 

"  I  do  not  wish  my  Bill  to  bo  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee. I  wish  the  House  to  determine  at  once 
on  the  principle  as  laid  down  in  that  Bill:  and  if 
you  do  not  approve  of  the  principle  of  tenant- 
right — not  as  it  exists,  be  it  observed — but  as 
laid  down  in  the  Bill,  I  wish  hon.  Members  to 
vote  against  it." 

He  therefore  (disapproving  of  the  prin- 
ciple as  laid  down  by  the  Member  for 
Rochdale)  must  vote  against  the  Bill.     He 


was,  however,  quite  aware  that  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  define  what  tenant- 
right  really  was.  It  existed  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  and  it  varied  in  different 
parts  of  that  province;  and  he  would  under- 
take to  say  that  if  he  were  to  take  ^ve 
persons  from  five  different  parts  of  Ulster, 
that  not  two  of  them  would  exactly  agree 
as  to  what  tenant-right  really  meant.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  had  stated  that  it  **  was  a  good 
custom  existing  in  a  province  of  his  own 
country,  but  that  it  was  very  questionable 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  extend 
that  custom  over  the  whole  kingdom:" 
that  it  would  interfere  with  other  rights 
which  at  present  existed,  and  which  should 
not  be  subverted;  and,  what  was  a  good 
custom  in  one  part  of  the  country,  might 
be  a  bad  law  in  another.  He  entirely 
agreed  with  his  right  hon.  Friend,  and  he 
would  cite  the  county  of  Kent,  in  which 
a  custom  had  existed  for  centuries,  but 
which  could  never  be  extended  over  Great 
Britain.  But  he  would  ask  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber seriously  to  consider  whether  this  Bill 
would  satisfy  the  expectations  which  had 
been  held  out  by  the  agitators  in  favour  of 
tenant-right  in  Ireland.  He  (Sir  B.  Hall) 
had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  it  would 
not  do  so;  and  he  did  not  believe  that  any 
enactments,  whether  they  proceeded  from 
an  Imperial  or  whether  they  emanated 
from  a  domestic  Legislature,  could  ma- 
terially improve  the  social  condition  of  the 
Irish  people.  They  might  pass  measures 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  the  security 
of  property;  but  it  was  utterly  absurd  to 
suppose  that  they  could  so  far  control  the 
moral  conduct  of  individuals  as  to  compel 
a  man  to  conduct  himself  in  every  respect 
as  became  a  good  citizen,  and  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  station  in  which  Provi- 
dence had  placed  him  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  fulfil  the  obligations  which  he  owed  to 
his  God  and  to  his  fellow-subjects.  But  in 
giving  utterance  to  these  opinions  he  might 
be  asked  by  those  who  desired  upon  all 
points  legislative  interference,  and  too  often 
demanded  pecuniary  assistance  from  the 
Imperial  Treasury — **  How  then  are  these 
evils  to  be  overcome?**  And  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  answering,  "  The  evils  com- 
plained of  are  of  a  social  nature ;  they  ad- 
mit only  of  a  social  remedy.  They  have 
been  engendered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  themselves,  and  by  them,  and  by 
them  only,  can  they  be  overcome."  It  is 
vain  to  suppose  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
could  make  an  improvident  and  bad  land- 
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lord  a  careful  and  considerate  manager  of 
his  estates — that  if  he  was  not  disposed  to 
consult  the  interests  of  his  tenants  and 
those  who  might  he  dependent  upon  him, 
they  could  hy  legislation  so  change  the 
nature  of  such  a  heing  as  to  make  him 
their  friend  and  protector.  The  very  dis- 
cussions they  wore  engaged  in  proved  that 
the  social  relations  in  Ireland  were  entirely 
deranged.  They  were  called  upon  to  com- 
pel that  to  he  done  in  Ireland  which  in 
England  was  generally  effected  voluntarily. 
In  England  the  interests  of  the  landlord  and 
the  tenant  were  not  only  hound  up  together, 
hut  each  party  felt  they  were  so  united. 
They  knew  that  each  would  act  fairly  to- 
wards the  other ;  they  trusted  mutuaUy  to 
each  other;  there  was  a  union  and  an  inter- 
change of  feeling  ;  and  though  he  fully 
admitted  that  there  were  many  had  land- 
lords in  England — as  there  would  always 
be  bad  people  in  all  great  communities — 
yet  he  would  assert,  that  an  English  land- 
lord was,  generally  speaking,  respected  hy 
his  tenants,  and  was  in  fact  their  friend. 
But  how  stood  the  case  in  Ireland  ?  He 
would  not  speak  of  the  landlords  as  a  body 
— ^he  desired  to  guard  himself  against  any 
such  imputation — but  he  would  assert,  that 
it  too  frequently  happened  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  occupier  of  the  soil  was  hut  sel- 
dom sufficiently  considered — that  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  had  but  few  feelings  in 
common  —  that  the  latter  were  permitted 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  without 
the  least  chance  of  agricultural  instruction 
being  afforded  them  by  their  principal,  and 
were  allowed  to  dwell  in  filth  and  to  live 
with  their  own  swine.  He  would  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  bad  landlord  was 
the  rule  and  the  good  one  the  exception; 
but  he  would  say,  that  bad  landlords  were 
much  too  general  in  Ireland,  and  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  their  misconduct,  and  the 
improvidence  of  those  who  had  gone  before 
them,  that  Ireland  was  in  its  present  con- 
dition; and  again  he  would  assert,  that  the 
evils  were  much  more  of  a  social  than  they 
were  of  a  political  nature.  He  would  take 
a  county  in  Ireland  as  an  example,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  argument  he  had  at- 
tempted to  adduce,  and  he  would  select 
the  county  of  Tipperary  —  the  very  focus 
of  crime ;  remarkable  not  only  for  the  ex- 
tent of  its  outrages,  but  for  the  atrocity  of 
their  nature.  It  was  often  said  that  Ire- 
land was  one  vast  anomaly;  but  he  would 
undertake  to  say  that  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary presented  such  an  anomaly  as  never 
was  imagined  by  the  mind  of  man.    There 


was  the  richest  land,  and  upon  it  the  poor-* 
est  occupiers — tenants  complaining  of  high 
rents,  and  yet  obtaining  from  the  soil  only 
one-third  of  the  produce  it  was  capable  of 
yielding  —  occupiers  of  land  demanding 
fixity  of  tenure,  or  security  by  lease,  of 
their  occupancy,  and  yet,  frequently,  as 
soon  as  they  had  obtained  a  lease,  part« 
ing  with  that  property  which  they  before 
so  valued  that  they  would  have  murdered 
their  neighbour  to  possess  it.  Again, 
they  heard  of  tenants  complaining  of  ab- 
senteeism, and  yet  when  their  landlord 
went  amongst  them,  they  shot  him,  and 
illuminated  the  whole  district  to  testify 
their  joy  at  having  got  rid  of  him  for  ever. 
Such  was  not  a  very  overdrawn  picture  of 
the  state  of  social  relations  in  Tipperary. 
And  how  stood  the  state  of  crime  in  that 
county  ?  He  cited  from  memory,  but  he 
believed  he  was  right  in  saying  that  the 
total  number  of  outrages  specially  reported 
to  the  constabulary  in  Ireland,  1844,  ac« 
cording  to  Lord  Devon's  report,  was  6,337, 
out  of  which  1,001  were  agrarian  outrages; 
and  of  the  gross  number  no  less  than  907 
(or  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole)  were 
reported  from  Tipperary;  and  of  the  agra- 
rian  outrages  there  were  254,  or  one-fourth 
of  all  the  agrarian  outrages  committed  in 
Ireland.  Now,  could  any  one  seriously  be- 
lieve that  this  wonderful  anomaly,  and  the 
frightful  consequences  resulting  from  it, 
could  arise  from  political  causes  wholly,  or 
even  to  any  great  extent  in  part?  Must 
there  not  be  something  radically  bad  in 
the  social  relations  of  the  different  classes 
of  society  in  that  country,  to  account  for 
the  disorganised  state  of  its  population? 
When  Lord  Devon's  Commission  inquired 
into  the  state  of  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
a  vast  amount  of  evidence  was  taken,  which 
all  tended  to  confirm  such  a  supposition. 
Mr.  Maher,  who  was  then  manager  of 
some  of  the  largest  estates  in  the  country, 
and  who  was  now  a  resident  proprietor  and 
Member  for  the  county,  gives  evidence  as 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  tenants,  and  the 
indifference  and  want  of  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  landlords.  He  says,  it  is  a 
common  thing  for  a  small  farmer  to  break 
up  ley  land,  to  take  two  crops  of  potatoes, 
and  then  alternate  crops  of  potatoes  and 
oats,  till  the  land  is  incapable  of  yielding 
any  more  when  it  is  left  alone.  He  is 
asked,  if  the  landowners  take  no  steps  to 
introduce  a  better  system  of  husbandry, 
such  as  having  a  model  farm  ;  and  he 
answers,  **  No  ;  there  is  not  a  model 
farm  in  the  district — there  is  not  one  in 
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the  whole  county  of  Tipperary."  Now, 
if  that  was  the  case  generally,  or  even 
partially,  was  it  not  a  disgrace  to  the 
country?  The  peasantry,  they  were  told, 
were  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  degra- 
dation, hoth  of  mind  and  hody :  there 
was  no  attempt  to  elevate  them  from 
the  depth  of  misery  into  which  they  had 
fallen  ;  all  tended  to  depress  them,  and 
those  who  should  he  their  protectors  left 
them  to  drag  out  a  miserahle  existence, 
till  they  hecame  as  inured  to  crime  as  they 
were  to  hunger  ;  and  yet  when  it  was 
stated  that  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant 
was  desirious  of  sending  round  agricultural 
lecturers,  the  idea  was  laughed  at  hy  some 
persons,  and  ridiculed  by  the  self-styled  pa- 
triots of  Ireland  as  an  absurdity.  But  he 
(Sir  B.  Hall)  considered  that  Lord  Claren- 
don had  done  more  by  this  one  simple  act 
than  all  those  patriots  who  scorned  it  had 
ever  attempted:  he  endeavoured  to  teach 
the  poor  tenants  that  which  they  had  no 
opportunity  of  learning,  and  which  was 
essential  to  their  well-doing;  and  this  at- 
tempt, being  of  a  nature  so  simple  and 
80  practical,  was  ridiculed  by  those  who 
always  desired  to  confine  themselves  to 
schemes  which  were  visionary  and  imprac- 
ticable. He  (Sir  B.  Hall)  believed  that 
if  the  poor  of  Ireland  were  looked  after  by 
their  superiors — if  they  were  cared  for — 
if  they  were  instructed  in  the  management 
of  their  holdings — if  there  was  any  attempt 
made  to  elevate  them  from  their  present 
degraded  position — they  would  be  found 
to  be  tractable,  grateful,  and  industrious, 
and  would  ultimately  become  good  and  use- 
ful members  of  society.  But  he  was  told 
"tenant-right  will  do  all  this.'*  He  denied 
such  an  allegation.  He  did  not  believe 
in  the  sincerity  of  purpose  for  which  the 
cry  of  tenant-right  was  raised  in  Ireland — 
he  believed  it  was  put  forward  by  those 
who  loved  to  foster  agitation;  who  found 
the  cry  for  repeal  was  daily  more  unheeded, 
and  who  were  obliged  to  invent  some  fresh 
cry  to  swell  their  numbers  and  replenish  a 
sinking  exchequer.  He  had  no  confidence 
in  those  persons:  he  agreed  with  what  had 
been  said  by  one  of  the  most  respected 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen  in  Ireland — he 
meant  Dr.  M'Ennery,  of  Tralee,  whose 
words  were  entitled  to  the  respect  of  all 
men.  That  reverend  gentleman,  in  an 
address  to  his  congregation  on  New  Year's 
eve,  after  denouncing  the  conduct  of  those 
who  had  been  implicated  in  the  recent  out- 
rages, said — 
''  You  must  not  put  your  reliance  on  the  press 


or  public  speakers,  or  on  letter  writers ;  they'll 
pass  into  their  graves — sink  into  oblivion  ;  their 
journals,  speeches,  letters,  will  pass  into  oblivion 
before  them ;  they'll  pass  themselves  into  oblivion, 
and  leave  the  country  more  wretched,  more  de- 
pendent, less  powerful  in  its  own  energies,  and 
more  miserable  and  more  discontented  than  they 
found  it." 

He  then  said — 

"  They  must  rely  in  part  on  the  benevolent  dis- 
position of  the  Queen  towards  them — and  the 
measures  that  he  hoped  the  Ministry  would 
adopt." 

He  then  referred  to  the  duties  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  and  said — 

"  It  is  a  truth  that  our  people  are  bad  fiirmers, 
slovenly,  ignorant.  Like  their  bodies  and  minds, 
they  leave  the  fertile  lands  of  Ireland  fallow — ^they 
work  not  the  soil — ^they  promote  not  cleanliness 
in  their  houses — they  allow  our  lands  to  lie  idle 
from  generation  to  generation — they  continue  to 
build,  like  the  swallows,  and  after  they  build  they 
leave  the  house  in  the  same  state  of  neglect  and 
filth — they  leave  their  fields  from  year  to  year  to 
the  action  of  the  winter  rains,  and  the  abrasion  of 
the  weather.  Who  have  the  power  to  make  this 
unfortunate  people  what  they  ought  to  be,  by 
bringing  fertility  to  the  land  ?  The  persons  having 
this  power  are  bound  to  those  classes.  Those  who 
can  perform  the  work  are  the  landlords  placed 
over  the  tenants  of  Ireland.  The  proprietor  owes 
a  duty  to  the  people — to  give  them  fair  pUy,  to 
encourage  them,  to  show  them  how  to  act,  and, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  he  will  find  the  people 
not  only  willing  to  work  and  to  be  taught,  but  he 
will  reap  a  harvest  of  gratitude  when  he  shall 
have  placed  them  in  a  new  condition." 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  lived 
with  the  people.  But  he  would  now  cau- 
tion the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  not  to 
indulge  in  any  very  sanguine  hopes  that 
even  if  his  Bill  were  to  pass,  that  it  would 
satisfy  those  who  were  agitating  for  tenant- 
right  in  Ireland.  He  had  already  told  the 
House  what  his  own  opinion  was  of  the 
cry  of  tenant-right.  He  would  now  state 
the  view  of  that  question  as  given  by  one 
of  the  leading  agitators  in  Ireland.  At 
the  great  meeting  at  Eilmacthomas,  held 
in  October  last,  Mr.  John  O'Connell  thus 
defined  it : — 

"Tenant-right  is  just  this.  The  tenant,  no 
matter  whether  ho  be  a  tenant-at-will  or  a  tenant 
by  lease,  shall  not  be  turned  out  until  he  shall  have 
put  up  the  possession  of  his  holding  to  a  kind  of 
auction  and  sold  it  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  even  if 
there  is  no  improvement  in  the  land,  the  oocu- 
pancy  of  the  fiirm  is  still  to  be  sold." 

Why !  this  would  be  nothing  less  than  a 
thorough  confiscation  of  property,  and  it 
would  be  much  better  at  once  for  the  land- 
lord to  say,  "  Let  me  be  an  annuitant,  or  a 
charge  upon  the  property,  and  do  what 
you  like  with  it.'*  But  at  a  meeting  held 
a  month  subsequently,  on  Sunday,  Novem- 
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ber  15,  when  Archdeacon  Laffan  was  pre- 
sent and  made  his  memorable  speech,  Mr. 
John  O'Gonnell,  in  order  that  there  might 
not  be  the  least  mistake  as  to  his  inten- 
tions, said — 

'*  Now,  what  is  tenant-right  ?  It  is  this,  that  a 
tenant,  whether  he  be  a  tenant-at-will  or  a  tenant 
with  an  expired  lease,  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
leave  the  land  until  he  has  sold  the  possession  of 
it  to  the  highest  bidder  he  oan  find,  and  if  he  can- 
not find  a  bidder  the  hindlord  shall  not  turn  him 
out*' 

JBuoh  was  the  opinion  of  Mr  John  0*Con- 
nell,  the  supposed  leader  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple; he  would  not  comment  upon  it,  but 
it  only  proved  that  if  such  was  the  idea 
entertained  by  the  people  and  instilled  into 
iheir  minds  by  the  agitators,  the'  Bill  be- 
fore the  House  would  not  be  very  likely  to 
satisfy  their  expectations.  But  be  would 
now  proceed  to  show,  that  although  this 
definition  of  tenant-right  might  sound  very 
agreeable  to  some  persons,  yet  it  did  not 
prove  that  the  property  of  those  who  ad- 
vanced it  was  m  a  better  condition  than 
the  estates  of  their  neighbours.  He  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an  es- 
tate in  the  county  of  Kerry  which  belong- 
ed to  a  gentleman  who  was  a  great  advo- 
cate of  tenant-right,  and  of  which  this  ac- 
eount  is  given  : — 

"  I  entered  several  of  the  oottages  at  this  place, 
within  one  mile  of  the  mansion.  The  distress  of 
the  people  was  horrible.  There  is  not  a  pane  of 
glasa  in  the  parish,  nor  a  window  of  any  kind  in 
half  the  cottages.  Some  have  got  a  hole  in  the 
wall  for  light,  with  a  board  to  stop  it  up.  In  not 
one  in  a  dozen  is  there  a  chair  to  sit  upon,  or 
anything  whatever  in  the  cottages,  beyond  an  iron 
pot,  and  a  rude  bedstead  with  some  straw  on  it, 
and  not  always  that.  In  many  of  them  the  smoke 
is  coming  out  of  the  doorway,  for  they  have  no 
ehimaeys.  In  one  that  I  entered,  the  door  was 
taken  off  its  hinges,  and  made  a  table  of,  by  plac- 
ing it  on  two  turf  baskets.  The  tenantry  are 
worse  off  than  any  tenantry  in  Ireland  ;  they  are 
in  a  more  lost,  filthy,  wretched,  and  neglected 
condition ;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Devon's 
report,  '  The  agricultural  labourer  on  this  estate 
is  badly  housed,  badly  fed,  badly  clothed,  and 
badly  paid  ;'  and  the  only  food  of  the  tenantry  is 
the  potato." 

[Cries  of  "Name,  name!'*]  He  would 
tell  the  House  the  name  of  the  property. 
It  was  Derrynane,  and  the  name  of  the 
linthor  was  Mr.  Campbell  Foster,  the 
Times*  Commissioner,  whose  letters  gave 
It  great  deal  more  insight  into  the  stat«  of 
Ireland  than  some  persons  desired.  Now, 
he  was  quite  aware  that  a  great  deal  had 
been  said  about  this  account;  but  he  had 
not  read  any  positive  contradiction  to  it, 
and  therefore  it  must  be  inferred  that  it 
was  correct.    It  was  also  quite  true  that 


the  late  Mr.  0*Connell  is  reported  to  hav($ 
said,  *'  He  wished  the  writer  had  as  many 
pains  in  his  bowels  as  there  were  panes  of 
glass  in  Derrynane  Beg;*'  to  which  Mr. 
Foster  replied,  "He  hoped  he  might  never 
have  more.**  But  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  had  interrupted  him  (Sir  B.  Hall)  by 
expressing  a  desire  to  hear  of  some  place 
where  tenant-right  or  fixity  of  tenure  was 
established,  and  where  destitution  equally 
existed.  Had  the  hon.  Gentlemen  ever 
been  in  the  county  of  Donegal  ?  He  would 
soon  satisfy  the  hon.  Gentleman's  wishes, 
and  he  would  show,  first,  that  not  only 
where  fixity  of  tenure  had  been  established, 
the  greatest  extent  of  destitution  had  ex- 
isted, but  he  would  show  that  when  a  good 
and  benevolent  man  took  possession  of  that 
district,  the  destitution  vanished,  and  pros- 
perity reigned — that  the  evils  of  Ireland 
arose  more  from  social  than  from  political 
causes — that  they  might  be  arrested  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  themselves 
— and  that  there  was  not  such  absolute 
necessity  for  legislative  interference.  Let 
the  hon.  Member  consider  for  a  moment 
what  had  been  done  by  one  man  in  the 
wildest  part  of  Ireland;  how  a  district  had 
been  brought  from  a  state  of  barbarism  to, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  high  degree  of 
civilisation;  and  how  from  the  most  abject 
penury  the  population  of  that  district  had 
been  raised  to  a  happy  and  a  prosperous 
degree  of  independence.  He  alluded  to 
what  had  been  done  at  Sweedon  by  Lord 
George  Hill.  His  property,  lying  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  Donegal, 
consisted  of  no  less  than  23,000  acres. 
The  people  were  literally  left  to  them- 
selves, to  do  as  they  pleased  with  the  pro- 
perty. They  divided  and  subdivided  ac- 
cording to  their  own  will  and  pleasure.  The 
inhabitants  had  not  only  tenant-right  in 
its  fullest  extent,  but  absolute  fixity  of 
tenure.  The  agents  of  the  absent  land- 
lords did  not  attempt  to  enforce  the  collec- 
tion of  rent;  they  took  whatever  was 
offered  them  at  the  fairs  by  the  wretched 
cottiers.  The  chief  employment  was  illicit 
distillation,  with  all  the  vices  attendant 
upon  such  an  occupation.  Their  drunken- 
ness was  only  exceeded  by  their  filth.  He 
would  give  a  very  brief  description  of  their 
condition,  written  by  a  person  who  lived 
amongst  them : — 

"  They  had  amongst  them  one  cart,  one  plough, 
twenty  shovels,  thirty-two  rakes,  two  feather 
beds,  and  eight  chaff  beds;  they  had  no  clocks; 
there  was  not  a  looking-gbiss  in  the  parish  above 
threepenoe  in  price;  no  gaurden  vegetables  or 
fi*uit8  of  any  kind  but  potatoes  and  cabbage. 
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None  of  {heir  married  or  unmarried  women  can 
afford  more  than  one  shift,  some  not  any;  whole 
families  of  sons  and  dciughters  of  mature  age  lie 
indiscriminately  with  their  parents — their  beds  are 
straw,  green  and  dried  rushes,  or  mountain  bent ; 
their  bed  clothes  are  either  coarse  sheets,  or  no 
sheets,  and  ragged  filthy  blankets.  I  can  show 
HO  children  bare  naked,  and  who  were  so  during 
the  winter,  and  hundreds  covered  with  disgusting 
rags.  Men  and  beasts  are  housed  together; 
some  houses  have  within  their  walls  from  one  owt. 
to  thirty  cwt.  of  dung;  others  have  from  ten  to 
fifteen  tons  of  dung,  and  are  cleaned  out  once  a 
year." 

Now  this  was  in  1837.  People  in  England 
seeing  this  description  of  misery  suhscrihed 
and  saved  the  population  from  starving.  In 
the  year  following,  that  is,  in  1S38,  Lord 
George  Hill  purchased  this  estate,  with  a 
determination  to  reclaim  the  property,  to 
render  it  productive,  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  and  to  make  these  very 
people  the  instruments  with  which  he 
would  work  out  his  improvements.  It  was 
an  undertaking  that  required  talent,  indus- 
try, and  perseverance.  The  noble  Lord 
possessed  these  admirable  qualifications, 
and  he  succeeded.  He  commenced  by  en- 
deavouring to  infuse  a  spirit  of  confidence 
into  the  wretched  natives,  who  at  first 
viewed  him  with  distrust  and  appre- 
hension, disliking  any  innovation  and  any 
interference  with  their  supposed  rights. 
He  laid  down  a  certain  course,  from  ^vhich 
he  never  deviated.  He  treated  them  with 
kindness,  but  yet  with  firmness.  They 
began  to  respect  him  and  to  feel  that  his 
object  roust  be  a  good  one;  and  so  tho- 
roughly did  he  gain  their  confidence,  that 
without  a  threatening  letter  being  written, 
or  a  shot  being  fired,  he  was  able  to  dis- 
possess every  man  of  his  tenement.  His 
agents  then  marked  out  a  small  plot  of 
ground  for  each.  Lord  George  Hill  offered 
premiums  for  various  objects;  but  this  was,  i 
in  their  estimation,  going  a  step  too  far. 
The  poor  people  could  not  even  then  be- 1 
lieve  that  any  person  would  offer  such  a 
boon,  unless  there  was  to  be  a  correspon- 
ding benefit.  They  imagined  he  had  some 
latent  object.  They,  therefore,  would  not  j 
compete.  The  following  year  more  confi- 
dence was  inspired,  but  the  competitors  | 
were  few.  The  ne.xt  year  they  increased;  i 
and  now  the  members  of  this  little  colony 
vie  with  each  other  to  obtain  the  prizes 
given  them  by  their  noble  friend,  and  to 
merit  the  approbation  of  good  conduct, 
which  accompanies  the  presentation  of  the 
reward  of  their  successful  industry.  A 
gentleman  who  had  adjudged  the  premiums 


in  1843  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
district: — 

"  We  have  to  express  our  satisfaction  at  tha 
evident  improvement  in  the  mode  of  reclaiming 
and  cultivating  boggy  and  mountain  lands  by 
draining  and  spade  husbandry.  We  are  happy  to 
find  so  much  attention  given  to  the  home  manu- 
facture of  woollens,  the  quality  of  the  cloths,  the 
flannels,  stockings,  Ac^  being  most  creditable. 
But  in  nothing  have  we  had  such  pleasure  as  in 
the  marked  improvement  in  the  dwellings  and 
offices  of  the  tenants.  We  behold  in  all  directions 
neat  and  comfortable  cottages,  with  well-thatched 
roofs  and  whitewashed  walls,  giving  an  aspect  of 
health  and  cheerfulness ;  in  the  interior  of  tho 
houses  the  rooms  are  clean  and  orderly — the  beds 
and  bedsteads  comfortable  and  suitable,  with  a 
supply  of  bedclothing  and  furniture  equal  at  least 
to  the  wants  of  the  inmates,  and  in  many  in- 
stances showing  a  taste  in  the  arrangement  for 
which  we  were  quite  unprepared." 

And  all  this    had  been   effected  in   five 
years ;  and  how  has  it  been  done  ? — by  pub- 
lic money  ?      None  has  been  asked  for  or 
granted.    By  proselytising  the  population? 
They  are  still  Roman  Catholics.     Was  H 
by  Anglicising  the  district,  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tavistock  would  desire,  and 
placing  others  in  their  stead?     He  (Sir  B, 
Hall)  was  proud  of  being  a  Gelt,  and  he 
believed  they  were  not  inferior  to  any  other 
race  in  the  world.  Here  the  previous  occu- 
piers of  the  soil  still  continue  the  occupants^ 
Was  it  eflfected  by  the  sordid  mercenary 
cry   of  repeal   of  the   Union — the  suste- 
nance of  a  few,  the  robbery  of  thousands? 
Far  from  it.    Was  it  produced  by  monster 
meetings  or  agitation  ?     Not  at  'all :  the 
whole  was  imagined  and  carried  out  by  aa 
Irish  nobleman,  a  resident  Irish  landlord. 
He  saw  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and 
he  resolved  to  instruct  them:   he  found 
them  drunkards,  and  he  made  them  sober; 
instead  of  leaving  them  degraded  to  the  level 
of  brute  beasts,  he  had  raised  them  to  the 
,  standard  of  intelligent  human  beings.    All 
this  was  done  without  one  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature.    Was  he  not  right  in  saying,  that 
'  the  social  evils  of  Ireland  could  be  met  by 
social   remedies,  and  that  those  remedies 
were  to  be  found  in  a  proper  discharge  of 
their  duties  by  the  several  classes  of  so* 
I  ciety  in  Ireland  ?  He  had  cited  an  example 
I  of  what  might  be  done,  and  he  appealed  to 
'  those  who  had  any  stake  in  this  country 
I  to   follow   it.      Parliament   could   do   but 
I  little  :  the  cry  for  money  would  no  longer 
be   responded    to — it  was   too  stale,  too 
i  unprofitable    an    expedient.      The   Eng- 
lish Members  had  been  taunted  with  their 
want  of  knowledge  of  Ireland  by  those 
'  who  professed  to  have  the  exclusive  knowr 
I  ledge  of  that  kingdom.     But  the  people 
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began  to  ask  what  had  these  wise  men 
done  ?  They  talked,  but  where  were  their 
acts.  If  they  had  any  property,  could  they 
prove  that  it  was  better  managed  than  the 
estates  of  other  people  ?  Did  the  dwellings 
of  their  small  tenants  present  such  an  as- 
pect without,  as  would  assure  them  that 
peace,  and  comfort,  and  happiness  reigned 
within  ?  or  did  their  tenants  present  the 
same  aspect  of  poverty,  the  same  wretch- 
edness, and  the  same  degradation,  as  the 
tenants  of  less  clamorous  but  equally  neg- 
lectfiil  agitators  ^  The  English  people  be- 
gan to  feel  distrust,  and  their  sympathy 
relaxed.  They  knew  of  the  resources  of 
Ireland,  and  they  saw  them  unemployed; 
they  heard  demands  for  public  money  for 
the  commonest  improvements,  and  they 
said,  "Why  don't  the  Irish  help  themselves, 
and  why  is  the  Government  to  do  every- 
thing and  the  people  nothing  ;  whilst  it 
is  our  boast  that  our  grandest  schemes  and 
our  finest  wishes  are  projected  and  com- 
pleted by  ourselves  V*     Dr.  Kane  says — 

"  Why  are  our  harbours  empty — our  mines  un- 
worked,  our  lands  untilled,  and  our  country  im- 
poverished  V*  and  he  answers  and  answers  truly, 
"  The  fault  is  not  in  the  country  but  in  ourselves  :  j 
they  were  apt  to  speak  of  their  country  in  the 
language  of  poetry,  to  describe  it  as  the  first 
flower  of  the  earth,  the  first  gem  of  the  sea." 

It  might  have  been  so  once,  for  nature  had 
indeed  been  most  beautiful.  But  the  day 
had  long  since  passed  when  it  merited  such 
a  poetical  description.  The  flower  had 
faded  for  want  of  culture — the  gem  had 
lost  its  splendour :  they  might  revive  the 
one,  and  restore  the  lustre  of  the  other, 
but  not  by  the  course  which  they  were  now 
pursuing.  They  must  establish  amongst 
themselves  those  social  relations  to  which 
he  had  already  adverted  ;  they  must  incul- 
cate a  spirit  of  industry,  and  promote  a 
love  of  enterprise;  they  must  endeavour  to 
profit  by  the  advantages  with  which  nature 
had  blessed  them,  and  which  were  not  ex- 
ceeded in  any  other  country  in  the  world; 
in  short,  to  use  the  words  of  his  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
*•  You  must  help  yourselves,  and  then  God 
will  help  you."  He  was  quite  sure  that  if 
Irish  Members  expected  that  any  Parlia- 
ment could  by  legislative  enactments  alter 
and  improve  the  whole  social  condition  of 
their  country,  they  would  be  grievously  dis- 
appointed; they  could  do  more  by  their  own 
exertions  than  any  Legislature  would  en- 
force; and  though  he  could  not  give  his  as- 
sent to  the  principle  as  laid  down  in  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale,  he 


wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he  would 
not  interfere  with  tenant-right  as  it  existed; 
but  having  been  called  upon  to  adopt  the 
definition  which  ht^d  been  laid  down  in  the 
Bill,  and  as  he  could  not  agree  in  that 
definition,  and  as  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  Bill  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  coun- 
try for  which  it  was  intended  to  legislate, 
he  must  record  his  vote  against  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  SADLEIR  thought  the  hon.  Baro- 
net (Sir  B.  Hall)  was  embarrassing  ques- 
tions of  this  class  by  the  continual  intro- 
duction of  irritating  topics.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  "tenant-right,'*  he  felt  that  a 
great  error  was  committed  by  those  who 
cried  out  for  it  without  defining  what  par- 
ticular tenant-right  they  advocated;  for 
the  practice,  not  recognised  by  law,  dif- 
fered in  different  parts,  even  of  Ulster. 
Properly  understood,  tenant-right  was  not 
inconsistent  with  the  just  and  full  rights  of 
the  landlord.  He  (Mr.  Sadleir)  was  not 
in  favour  of  the  Amendment  moved  by  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Trelawny);  it  would  only 
postpone  remedies ;  but  in  voting  for  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  he  should  do  so 
avowing  that  it  contained  at  present  the 
seeds  of  interminable  litigation,  but  hoping 
that  the  result  of  the  discussion  of  this  and 
the  Government  Bill  would  be  to  send  the 
subject  before  a  Select  Committee.  He 
did  not  believe  that  the  Government  were 
at  all  indififerent  to  the  evils  by  which  Ire- 
land was  afflicted.  The  subject  of  the 
operation  of  the  poor-law  in  that  country 
would  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
Parliament.  It  would  not  be  merely  the 
question  of  the  propriety  of  narrowing  the 
area  of  taxation;  but  that  was  a  very  im- 
portant point.  The  hon.  Member  was  pro- 
ceeding to  compare  the  size,  rateable  pro- 
perty, and  population  of  various  counties 
in  England  and  in  Ireland,  and  to  show 
that  the  number  of  unions  and  electoral 
divisions  in  Irish  counties  was  very  much 
less  than  the  number  of  unions  and  paro- 
chial divisions  in  English  counties,  when 

Viscount  CASTLEREAGH  rose  to  or- 
der :  Many  a  Gentleman  wished  to  be  heard 
upon  the  subject  before  the  House,  and 
the  hon.  Member  ought  not  to  hinder 
them  by  going  into  a  discussion  on  the 
poor-laws. 

Mr.  SADLEIR  would  bow  to  the  feel- 
ing of  the  House. 

Mr.  CALLAGHAN  did  not  think  that 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale 
went  to  the  extent  that  was  necessary  to 
settle  satisfactorily  the  relations  of  land* 
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lord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  though,  as  he 
bad  always  supported  that  hon.  Member's 
propositions,  he  felt  disposed  to  act  in  the 
same  manner  with  respect  to  that  mea- 
sure. The  system  that  prevailed  was  a 
source  of  groat  uneasiness  and  impoverish- 
ment to  the  tenantry  of  Ireland.  He  had 
always  folt  that  the  Catholic  tenant  was 
not  so  woU  oonsiderod  as  the  Protestant 
tonant  in  that  country ;  and  he  hoped  that 
the  Government  would  do  something  to 
oreate  an  equality  in  that  respect  between 
them.  He  objected  in  some  sort  to  the 
Bill,  heoauso  it  only  affected  tenants-at- 
will,  who  formed  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
tenantry  of  Ireland. 

Debate  adjourned. 

House  a(\journed  at  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP   LORDS, 
Thursday,  March  23,  1848. 

MmVTit.]  T^ooktht  Oathi — Several  Lords — Lord  Dor- 
iner  Hiuk  Uie  Oeth  preeeribod  by  the  Act  of  10  Geo.  IV. 
to  be  l«ken  by  l^eere  protaiinf  Um  Robmub  CaUftoUc  Reli- 
iton, 

FvBtio  Bji  uk— 1*  DaU  A»  MaiuUughter. 
t«  Queen*!  Prtoon. 

JN|M»rle4^Admii»UtT«UQO  of  Oetht,  dkei«  Court  of  Chan- 
eery. 

PsTiTiON*  PaKaKNTBDw— Prom  Athboura  and  Edinburgh, 
i^net  the  Ui|)lomatie  RetatloBe.  Court  of  Rooie.  BilL 
— FTcan  BanaocAbuni.  for  the  R«|peal  of  Uie  Gane 
Law— Prom   Mkidkwkli.  against  the   AdroUikMi   uf 
Jew*  into  Parliament.— Prom  Bradford,  for  the  Enact*  | 
«M«C  of  Sanitary  MeMuree.— Ptom  Parish  Schoohnastcra  | 
•r  Inveiaiy.  eompklMaf  of  the  Inadequacy  of  thrir  Re-  I 
niineratkwi  and  for  RelicC—  Prom  Member*  of  several  [ 
Lo<%s«  of  the  iMlepeaMkttt  Otdcr  of  Odd  PeUove.  for  j 
the  Emieneioa  of  the  PiwWom  of  the  9mt§»  SocMtiaa 
Aet  10  that  Ur4k* 

LEGACY  PUTY   ON  CHARITABLE 
BEQUESTS. 

The  Bii^op  of  OXFORD  haring  pre- 
aealed  several  )^lition»  from  ehanlable  in* 
alitttliond^  for  the  reiuUsioii  of  the  legacy 
duty  on  ChantaUe  Be^uest^*  »aid  he  wished 
to  call  their  LorU:^ips'  atletntiou  to  the 
laet  that  the  whole  of  the  dutv  levied  ia 
thi«  way  aiuottuttsi  to  between  lO^lXW. 
and  ld,000^,  which  wa^  uo  very  great  ad- 
vantage  U>  the  reveuue^  while  it  wiji:»  a 
verv  great  iujiurv  to  charitable  biHiue^^tji. 

the  MiRsusi*  of  LANSDOWNK  cou^ 
»idered  that  thof^e  petitiv>tt;»  were  eiuitteutly 
etttitled  to  the  atteutiou  of  the  Uou<^c«  iun 
adiuuch  a3  they  camo  tWm  a  ovuuereuf* 
ami  mcdt  re^^Kv table  cla:i;»  v>f  |HM-4twi>ift^<i,  who 
had  cvatributcd  much  by  thea*  e\e»"^K»aA 
thrvy.i(h  the  ceuutry  tv>  ivlie^e  the  taif*c*> 
and  duitivc^  <>f  the  pee^le.  i{s>  tvU  a.viui vd, 
frettt  Uxe  luauuK^r  ua  which  lhv»<*v  vhi%ui(4t>Io 
iiaauliiLiWttJi  were  gvuei^jr  aduMMA^Mvd>  ■ 


that  their  management  was  highly  honour* 
able  to  those  to  whom  their  administration 
was  entrusted.  But  he  need  not  say  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  in  that 
House — where  no  proceedings  could  origin 
nate  for  the  purpose  of  giving  relief  to 
those  parties — to  state  what  might  be  the 
disposition  in  the  other  House,  or  even  the 
disposition  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in 
another  place,  without  communicating  with 
them  on  the  subject.  This,  however,  he 
would  say,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
merits  of  the  case,  as  collected  from  the 
parties  who  made  the  application,  the  timea 
were  peculiarly  unfavourable  for  making 
any  application  for  the  remission  of  any 
duty  or  tax  whatever.  However,  if  the 
time  should  ever  arrive  for  a  remission  of 
the  tax,  he  was  sure  that  the  suggestiona 
of  the  petitioners  would  receive  the  moat 
favourable  attention. 

SOCIETIES  OF  ODD  FELLOWS. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  begged,  parsnant 
to  notice,  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  near  him 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  to  take  any  steps  in  the 
present  Session  to  legalise  the  societies 
called  the  Societies  of  Odd  Fellows? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB,  be- 
fore  answering  the  question  of  the  noble 
Lord,  begged  to  observe  that  those  socie- 
ties to  which  he  had  referred  were  com- 
posed in  general  of  persons  extremdy  re- 
spectable, extremely  well  disposed*  and  ex« 
tremely  loyal,  and  were  in  every  lespeel 
entitled  to  the  favourable  eonsideralKMi  of 
the  House.  At  the  same  time,  there  wata 
something  in  the  constitution  of  these  ao- 
deties  which  took  them  out  of  the  rai^  ef 
the  Acts  relating  to  the  general  rlass  of 
friendly  societies.  Now,  the  mode  wlnck 
he  thought  wouki  be  found  most  < 
for  giving  relief  to  those  societies ' 
not  be  by  a  peculiar  Act  intended  for  1 
selves  alone,  but  by  some  extennon  sf 
Act  relating  to  Friendly  Societies^ 
which  was  oow  the  law  of  the  lansL 
fv>utui»  ott  iuquiry,  that  a  Bill  had  actnnBy 
been  iatn^uced  into  the  other  Hoose  ef 
Farliameut  by  an  ijudividual  Member  ef  ^ke 
lUu;^  v>f  Commoodv  with  the  eottsenl  of 
Her  yt;)^)et^y '»  Govertuuent^  he  the  pni|ss» 
K}i  cdvctiug  :»(Htte  amettdment  ia  the  lew  esi 
(hU  HubK'^.  The  tir^t  cUitt^e  ni  the  Friend^ 
U  Sv^cicttcH  Act  {Kvvtded  that  societiee  e»* 
\\/lkHX  tW  a!>y  ^^^^r  {^ur^vee^  which  i^wM 
bo  v.vi't tiled  iv  be  tcj<ai  by  th*9  AttonsT 
^iv^<^^  v^'  the  l«v>i  d  Advwn^&e»  and  alkiipsii 
bji   ^  ^*vtii^j>  ^^  iS^tftfc^v  dlb^nM  eaana 
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within  the  proyisions  of  that  Act.  That 
clause  could  not  he  extended  to  these  socie* 
ties,  owing  to  there  heing  some  peculiari* 
ties  attached  to  them.  At  the  same  time, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  might 
not  he  desirahle  to  give  these  hodies,  at  all 
events,  the  henefit  which  was  now  derived 
to  other  societies  under  the  existing  law, 
hj  removing  the  illegality  that  at  present 
attached  to  them.  But  the  most  conveni- 
ent way  of  doing  so,  he  thought,  would  he 
hy  the  Bill  which  had  heen  already  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  for  ex- 
tending the  provisions  of  the  law  relating 
to  henefit  societies;  provided,  nevertheless, 
that  this  could  he  done  upon  principles 
consistent  with  justice  to  the  parties  them- 
selves. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  was  glad  to  hear 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  entertain- 
ed so  good  an  opinion  of  the  respectability 
and  loyalty  of  these  hodies,  and  were  wil- 
ling to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  their 
objects.  He  would  not,  therefore,  as  he 
had  intended  to  do,  lay  a  Bill  on  the  sub- 
ject on  their  Lordships'  table,  but  would 
wait  to  see  what  would  be  the  result  of 
the  Bill  which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
other  House. 

ADDITIONAL  BISHOPS. 
Lord  STANLEY  :  My  Lords,  it  will  be 
in  your  Lordships'  recollection  that  in  the 
course  of  last  Session  a  Bill  was  introduced 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  additional  see — that  of 
Manchester — and  that  at  the  time  the  Bill 
was  introduced  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, an  announcement  was  made  by  the 
Government,  and  which,  I  believe,  was  a 
matter  of  previous  negotiation  and  contract 
with  the  heads  of  the  Church,  that  in  con- 
sideration of  an  additional  number  of  bish- 
oprics— stated  to  be  in  number  four — there 
would  not  be  any  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  heads  of  the  Church  in  this  House,  or 
elsewhere,  to  the  introduction  of  a  principle 
— one  to  which  I,  for  one,  most  con- 
scientiously objected — and  that  no  diffi- 
culty would  result  from  the  proposed  non- 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Peers  of  the  addi- 
tional Bishop  so  to  be  created.  That 
statement  was  made  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  the  heads  of  the 
Church  by  a  most  reverend  Prelate,  now, 
for  the  Church,  unhappily,  no  more,  and 
the  announcement  was  distinct  and  positive 
that  four  additional  Bishops  at  least  should 
be  appointed,  and  that  the  commission  had, 
in  point  of  fact,  been  issued,  for  the  pur- 


pose of  arranging  the  precise  limits,  and  a 
fresh  distribution  of  the  ecclesiastical  diot 
ceses.  Not  only  was  that  understanding 
entered  into  between  Her  Majesty's  Go-» 
vernment  and  the  heads  of  the  Church, 
but  that  intention  on  the  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  was  distinctly  notified 
and  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  it- 
self. I  believe  the  fact  was  that  a  Com- 
mission was  at  that  time  issued  with  this 
distinct  notification  made  to  the  Commis^ 
sioners,  that  in  the  first  place  they  were  to 
devise  a  scheme  for  a  new  distribution  of 
the  ecclesiastical  dioceses  in  this  country, 
with  the  understanding  that  it  was  the  de* 
sire  of  Her  Majesty  that  the  dioceses  of 
Bangor  and  St.  Asaph,  which  it  had  been 
in  contemplation  to  unite,  should  remain 
separate;  that  no  addition  should  be  made 
to  the  number  of  spiritual  Peers  sitting  in 
this  House;  and  that  four  additional  Bi* 
shops,  including  the  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
should  be  created  when  the  measure  should 
receive  Her  Majesty's  sanction.  It  is 
quite  true  that,  though  the  preamble  of 
the  Bill  contained  that  recital,  there  was 
no  corresponding  enactment  in  the  Bill  it- 
self. The  Bill  went  only  to  confirm  the 
intentions  of  Her  Majesty  so  far  as  related 
to  the  See  of  Manchester.  The  Bill  con- 
tained no  words  which  referred  to  the 
creation  of  three  additional  sees.  The 
preamble  of  that  measure,  indeed,  as  ori- 
ginally drawn  up,  stated  what  were  the 
views  and  intentions  of  the  Queen  and 
Parliament  with  respect  to  the  appointment 
of  four  additional  bishops;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  Bill's  progress  through  the 
other  House,  the  preamble  was  amended 
by  the  omission  of  those  words  which  re- 
ferred to  the  three  other  sees.  A  state- 
ment, however,  was  made  by  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  which,  as  the  words 
were  spoken  in  a  former  Session,  I  may 
refer.  He  said  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  proceed 
with  the  appointment  of  that  additional 
number  of  bishops;  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  did  not  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion, then  under  consideration,  to  mix  to- 
gether the  two  funds  known  by  the  names 
of  the  General  Fund  and  the  Episcopal 
Fund,  the  one  being  for  the  creation  of  ad- 
ditional bishoprics,  and  the  other  for  the 
augmentation  of  small  livings;  and  that  it 
was  their  intention  to  proceed  to  appoint 
additional  bishops  so  soon  aS  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis* 
sion  should  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
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In  consequence  of  the  lamentable  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year,  the  Church  has  been  deprived  of 
the  services  of  two  highly  venerated  Prelates ; 
and  in  consequence  of  their  death  a  con- 
siderable addition  has  been  made,  prospec- 
tively at  least,  to  the  funds  at  the  disposal 
Hf  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  I  think  this  a  fit> 
ting  occasion  to  ask  the  noble  Marquess 
whether  he  adheres  to  the  declaration  made 
last  year,  of  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  abide  by  the  permanent  distinc- 
tion between  the  Episcopal  Fund  and  the 
Qeneral  Fund ;  and  whether,  having  a  sur- 
plus at  their  disposal — for  I  apprehend 
there  must  be  a  surplus  —  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  apply 
that  surplus  by  filling  up  and  carrying  into 
effect,  so  far  as  the  fund  will  permit,  the 
plan  which  they  announced  last  year  of 
making  an  addition  to  the  episcopal  body  ? 
I  understand  that,  by  the  decease  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  2,000/.  a  year  falls 
into  the  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission; and  by  the  decease  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  10,000?.  a  year. 
These  two  sums,  after  providing  for  the 
addition  to  the  see  of  Chester,  will,  at  all 
events,  leave  a  difference  in  favour  of  the 
Episcopal  Fund  of  between  7.000?.  and 
8,000?.  The  first  question  which  I  wish 
to  ask  is,  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  adhere  to  the  distinction 
between  the  two  funds  ?  and  the  second  is, 
if  they  have  funds  at  their  disposal,  whe- 
ther it  is  their  intention  to  proceed  without 
delay  to  the  formation  of  one  or  more  ad- 
ditional bishoprics  ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  he  was  happy  to  state  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  entertained  the  same 
views  which  it  did  when  the  Bill  men- 
tioned by  the  noble  Lord  was  introduced, 
as  to  the  expediency  eventually  of  making 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  bishops  in 
reference  to  the  amount  of  population  and 
the  spiritual  condition  of  particular  dio- 
ceses. The  noble  Lord  had  stated  most 
correctly,  that  the  Bill  of  last  Session, 
which  provided  only  for  the  establishment 
of  the  new  See  of  Manchester,  did  recite 
in  its  preamble,  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty  to  make  the  addition  when 
it  might  be  convenient  to  do  so ;  but  that 
that  preamble  was  struck  out  in  the  other 
House,  because  it  was  conceived  that  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  provi- 
aions  of  the  Bill,  which  was  simply  to 
create  a  new   bishopric   of    Manchester. 


This  was  the  state  in  which  the  matter 
stood  at  present.  Whenever  there  were 
means  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  it  would 
be  for  Her  Majesty,  in  conjunction  with 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  consider 
whether  further  addition  should  be  made 
to  the  number  of  bishops,  and  whether 
such  a  measure  would  be  the  best  appro- 
priation of  the  Episcopal  Fund.  There- 
fore, when  there  were  means  for  the  en- 
dowment of  another  bishopric,  that  ques- 
tion would  be  considered  in  the  way 
he  had  just  mentioned.  He  must  add, 
that  the  amount  of  the  fund  had  been 
overstated  by  the  noble  Lord.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  fell  far  short  of  the  sum 
which  he  had  stated.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  consequence  of  the 
lamented  decease  of  the  two  most  rev. 
Prelates,  the  Commissioners  had  made  no 
report  on  this  subject;  but  when  they 
should  be  in  a  situation  to  make  a  report, 
and  there  should  be  sufficient  funds,  then 
the  whole  matter  would  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. With  regard  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  Fund,  he  appre- 
hended that  the  object  mentioned  by  the 
noble  Lord  would  have  the  preferable 
claim  upon  it. 

The  Bishop  of  SALISBURY  was  sure 
that  the  Church  would  be  glad  to  learn 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  still  ad- 
hered to  the  expectation  they  had  held  out 
last  Session  as  to  an  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  bishops.  Ho  expressed  a  hope  that 
on  inquiring  into  the  subject  sufficient 
funds  would  be  found  to  enable  the  Go- 
vernment to  carry  out  its  views  on  this 
matter. 

Lord  MONTE  AG  LE  doubted  whether 
the  notions  which  prevailed  amongst  the 
bishops  as  to  the  expediency  of  enlarging 
the  episcopal  body,  prevailed  also  amongst 
the  laity,  who  constituted  a  very  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  Established  Church, 
lie  thought,  also,  that  an  opinion  was  en- 
tertained that  the  separation  of  the  Epis- 
copal and  General  Funds  was  not  conducive 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  wished  to  ex- 
press  his  dissent  from  the  sentiments  of 
the  noble  Baron  who  had  just  sat  down; 
for  he  believed  that  an  impression  of  the 
necessity  of  appointing  additional  bishops 
very  generally  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
laity.  He  considered  that  very  satisfac- 
tory proof  could  be  shown  of  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  two  funds,  the  General  and 
Episcopal,  separate;  but  at  all  events  that 
arrangement  had  been   made  by   Parlia- 
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ment,  and  not  at  the  suggestion  of  the  hi- 
shops.  He  expressed  his  hearty  concur- 
rence in  what  had  fallen  from  the  nohle 
Marquess  who  represented  Her  Majesty's 
Goyemment  in  that  House,  in  reply  to  the 
question  of  the  nohle  Lord  opposite;  and 
he  rejoiced  to  hear  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion to  proceed  in  the  course  which  they 
bad  formerly  announced. 

Lord  LYTTLETON  hegged,  as  a  lay 
memher  of  the  Estahlished  Church,  to 
confirm  the  statement  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelate,  that  amongst  them  there  was  a 
strong  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing the  numher  of  the  hishops.  He  con- 
ceived that  in  that  respect  his  nohle  Friend 
opposite  (Lord  Monteagle)  was  mistaken, 
and  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  for  car- 
rying out  that  design  which  had  heen  al- 
ready intimated. 

Lord  REDE SD ALE  defended  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  separation  of  the  Episcopal 
and  General  Funds.  He,  too,  thought 
that  the  time  was  arrived  for  making  the 
proposed  addition  to  the  numher  of  hishops; 
and  that  the  earliest  opportunity  ought  to 
he  taken  in  carrying  out  that  engagement 
in  which  so  much  confidence  had  heen 
placed.  He  regretted  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  shown  such  lukewarmness  on  the 
suhject,  and  could  not  help  suspecting 
that  the  announcement  last  year  of  their 
intention  to  create  additional  hishops  had 
been  made  with  a  view  to  the  general 
election. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  added  his 
testimony  to  that  of  the  nohle  Lord  who 
had  just  sat  down,  that  the  clergy  and 
laity  were  in  favour  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  the  hishops. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  in- 
dignantly  denied  that  the  announcement 
last  year  by  the  Goverument  had  been 
made  with  the  view  of  influencing  in  any 
degree  the  elections  that  then  took  place. 
He  wished  merely  to  say  that  he  agreed 
with  the  right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of 
Oxford)  with  respect  to  the  application  of 
the  two  funds.  If  it  should  be  thought  fit 
to  erect  other  bishoprics,  those  bishoprics 
would  have  a  preferable  claim  on  the  Epis- 
copal Fund.  At  the  same  time  he  could 
not  give  any  pledge  that  under  any  cir- 
cumstances no  part  of  the  Episcopal  Fund 
should  be  applied  to  other  purposes  which 
might  be  deemed  to  be  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Church  at  large. 

After  a  few  words  in  explanation  from 
the  Bishop  of  OXFORD,  subject  at  im  end. 

House  adjourned. 
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MiNOTKB.]  Petitions  Pmsbntbd.  From  MuUinavat 
(Kilkenny),  for  Rqieal  of  the  Union.—By  Sir  De  L«c7 
Evant,  ftom  Uie  Parish  of  St  James,  Westminster,  for  a 
Better  Oliservance  of  the  Lord's  Day.— By  Mr.  Oeoi^ 
Hamilton,  against  a  Relaxation  of  the  Law  of  Marriage. 
— By  Mr.  George  Hamilton,  f^om  Members  of  the  Bath 
Church  of  England  Lay  Association,  complaining  of  the 
Conduct  of  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  (Ireland).~By  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  flrom  Broughton  and  Skip- 
ton  t  and  by  Mr.  H.  Baillie,  flrom  Lochaber,  in  fkvour 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  ReUef  BilU— By  Mr.  Henley, 
from  Witney  (Oxibird),  and  Bury  (Lancaster),  for  Re- 
peal of  the  Duty  on  Attorneys'  Certificates. — By  Mr. 
Anderson,  flrom  Lerwick,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Exdse 
Laws.— By  Mr.  Ewarc,  troax  Leighton  Buoard,  fbr  Re- 
trenchment in  the  Expenditure. — By  General  ArbuthnotU 
flrom  JusUoes  of  the  Peace  of  Kincardineshire,  for  Repeal 
of  the  Inventory  Duty  (Scotland).— By  Mr.  H.  Baillie, 
from  Inverness,  and  other  Hon.  Members,  ftom  serecal 
Places,  for  Exemption  of  Charitable  Bequests  firom  the 
Legacy  Duties. — By  Mr.  Mai^gregor,  flrom  Glasgow,  and 
by  Mr.  Hume,  from  Brediin  (Scotland),  against  Increase 
or  Continuance  of  the  Property  Tax. — By  Mr.  C.  Buller, 
from  Bedford  and  Hertford,  for  Rating  Owners  instead 
of  Occupiers  of  Tenements.— By  Mr.  Hume,  (Vom  Charles 
Evans,  of  Tavistock  Place.  Saint  Pancras,  for  Revision 
of  stamp  Duties. — By  Dr.  Bowring,  fir»m  Great  Bolton, 
and  by  Mr.  Ewart,  flrom  Reading,  for  Reduetioo  of  Duty 
on  Tea. — By  General  Arbuthnott,  from  Justices  of  the 
Peace  of  Kincardineshire,  for  Alteration  of  the  Banking 
Law.— By  Mr.  W.  Fox,  flrom  several  Lodges  of  the  fade* 
pendent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Manchester  Unity,  for 
Extension  of  the  Benefit  Societies  Act- By  Alderman 
Copeland.  from  the  London  Association  for  the  ProCee- 
tion  of  Trade,  for  Alteration  of  the  Law  respecting  the 
Central  Criminal  Court.— By  Mr.  Cumming  Bruce,  flrom 
the  Presbytery  of  Tain,  and  by  other  Hon.  Members, 
firom  a  number  of  Places,  against  the  Diplomatic  Rda- 
tionns.  Court  of  Rome,  BilL — By  several  Hon.  Members, 
f^om  a  number  of  Places,  for  Repeal  of  the  Game  Laws. 
—By  Mr.  Bedcett,  flrom  Leeds,  and  by  other  Hon.  Mem- 
bers, flrom  several  Places,  fiir  Sanitary  Regulations.— By 
— I.ord  J.  Stuart,  from  Inverary,  respecting  the  Hefriiy 
Fishery  (Scotland).— By  Mr.  Devereux,  flrom  Wexford, 
for  Alteration  of  the  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ire- 
land).— By  Mr.  Bateson.  flrom  Dunboe  (Derry)t  and 
ttom  Garvah  (Londonderry),  against  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  (Ireland)  BilU— By  Dr.  Bowring,  flrom  Chelten- 
ham, and  by  Mr.  Hume,  ftt>m  Ledbury  (Hereford),  fat 
Retrenchment  in  the  Naval  and  MiliUry  Expenditure. — 
By  Mr.  Fergus,  from  Charleston,  Limekilns,  and  its 
Neighbourhood,  against  Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 
—By  Dr.  Bowring,  ftom  Bolton,  and  by  Mr.  Walter, 
fhnn  Nottingham,  respecting  Deductions  flrom  Half  Pay 
Pensioners  (Army). 

WRIT  FOR  HARWICH—ELECTION  LAW. 

Mr.  F.  MACKENZIE  moved— 

*'  That  the  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  make  out  a  New  Writ  for 
the  Election  of  a  Burgess  to  serve  in  this  presei^ 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Harwich,  in  the 
room  of  John  Attwood,  Esq.,  whose  Election  hftd 
heen  determined  to  be  void." 

Mr.  BLACKSTONE  felt  it  to  be  hit 
duty,  on  8  former  occasion,  to  move  that  a 
new  writ  be  not  issued  for  this  borough 
until  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee in  reference  to  the  last  election  was 
printed  and  submitted  to  the  House.  After 
reading  through  the  whole  of  that  eri* 
2G 
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dence,  he  confessed  he  did  not  see  any 
grounds  for  proposing  to  subject  the  bo- 
rough to  any  great  degree  of  punishment, 
such  as  that  of  disfranchisement.  It  was 
quite  apparent,  however,  from  that  evi- 
dence, that  when  Mr.  Attwood  went  to 
canvass  the  borough,  the  electors  thought 
it  a  good  time  to  draw  him  out  and  make 
him  open  his  purse-strings;  and  that,  so 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  they  were 
quite  prepared  to  resume  their  old  corrupt 
practices  again.  It  was  evident  that  it 
was  from  no  change  in  them  that  there 
was  not  as  much  bribery  as  usual  at  the 
last  election.  He  begged  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the 
borough  of  Harwich,  seemed  to  have  been 
always  in  particular  favour  with  the  Go- 
vernment; for  when  Lord  Grey  introduced 
his  Reform  Bill,  it  was  understood  that 
only  those  places  which  had  more  than 
4,000  inhabitants  should  have  two  Mem- 
bers, and  that  where  the  number  of  in- 
habitants was  below  4,000,  such  place 
should  lose  one  seat.  It  having  been 
found,  however,  that  the  borough  of  Har- 
wich had  only  3,371  inhabitants,  the  Go- 
vernment added  an  adjoining  parish  with 
936  inhabitants,  thus  bringing  the  number 
up  to  4,307,  and  saving  the  borough  of 
Harwich  from  being  placed  in  Schedule  B. 
At  present  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
only  3,829,  being  a  falling-off  of  10  per 
cent.  He  believed  that  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Harwich  was  populous,  and  there- 
fore he  begged  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  for  extending  the  limits  of  the 
borough  of  Harwich,  with  a  view  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  electors  of  the  said 
borough. 

Mr.  HUME  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  another  mode  of  proceeding. 
If  Harwich  had  stood  alone  he  would  have 
entirely  concurred  with  the  hon.  Member; 
but  when  he  remembered  that  Great  Yar- 
mouth, Kinsale,  Lancaster,  Carlisle,  Lin- 
coln, Dundalk,  Aylesbury,  Bewdley,  Derby, 
and  Horsham,  were  all  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  regarded  bribery  and  treating  at 
the  last  election,  it  did  appear  to  him  that 
it  was  incumbent  upon  the  House  to  con- 
sider whether  some  measure  should  not  be 
taken  to  vindicate  its  character — to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  why  those  cases  had  oc- 
curred— in  what  way  the  bribery  and  treat- 
ing had  been  conducted,  and  also  to  what 
extent.  It  was  perfectly  well  known  that 
when  a  petition  was  presented  against  the 
return  of  a  Member,  and  referred  to  a 
Committee,  that  Committee  generally  con- 


tented themselves  with  taking  evidence  to 
the  extent  merely  that  would  invalidate 
the  return;  and  the  House  was  never  in- 
formed of  the  real  extent  to  which  the 
bribery  and  corruption  had  been  carried. 
He  considered,  however,  that  it  would  be 
more  consistent  with  the  character  of  the 
House  were  the  writs  in  all  these  cases 
suspended,  and  a  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire  why  so  much  bribery  and  treating 
had  appeared  on  the  present  occasion, 
The  Committee  might  probably  be  able  to 
suggest  some  modification  of  the  existing 
law;  for,  if  he  understood  rightly,  some  of 
the  Committees  had  decided  the  oases  be- 
fore them  in  such  a  way  as,  if  followed 
out,  would  invalidate  the  return  of  every 
Member  in  that  House.  It  was,  indeed, 
scarcely  possible — ^looking  to  the  decisions 
of  some  of  these  Committees— for  any 
Member,  however  pure  might  have  been 
his  motives  or  however  careful  his  conduct, 
to  avoid  being  made  amenable  to  the  law 
under  the  existing  system.  Did  not  that 
show  the  necessity  of  the  House,  not  only 
considering  the  best  means  of  preventing 
bribery,  but  also  considering  whether  the 
existing  law  on  that  subject  might  not  be 
in  fault  and  the  cause  of  great  oppression  ? 

Mr.  F.  MACKENZIE  said,  that  th^ 
simple  question  before  the  Committee  was, 
whether  a  new  writ  should  be  issued  for 
the  borough  of  Harwich?  Now,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wallingford  (Mr.  Blackstone) 
had  admitted  that,  as  far  as  the  evidence 
respecting  the  last  election  was  concerned, 
there  was  no  ground  for  refusing  the  writ; 
and  the  House  could  hardly  refuse  it  on 
the  ground  of  the  evidence  taken  before 
Mr.  Roebuck's  Committee,  seeing  that  it 
had  been  agreed  on  that  occasion  that  if 
evidence  was  tendered  in  a  frank  and  open 
manner  no  penal  consequences  would  en- 
sue. As  far  as  he  could  make  out,  there 
was  the  greatest  possible  symptom  of  im- 
provement in  the  borough  of  Harwich;  and 
he  had  heard  nothing  whatever  to  justify 
the  House  in  suspending  the  writ.  With 
regard  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  he  thought  that  a  more 
monstrous  injustice  could  not  be  perpe- 
trated than  to  hang  up  this  case  until  all 
the  other  controverted  elections  were  de<» 
cided.    He  should  persevere  in  his  Motion. 

Sir  B.  hall  entirely  differed  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Peebles-shire  with  regard 
to  the  alleged  improvement  in  the  borough 
of  Harwich.  He  thought  that,  whether 
as  regarded  the  conduct  of  the  electors 
or  the  candidates,  there  had  been  a  change 
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but  not  an  improyement.  If  Hon.  Mem- 
bers would  look  at  the  evidence  which  had 
been  laid  before  the  Committee,  thej  would 
find  that  a  new  system  of  corruption  had 
grown  up  at  Harwich,  in  consequence  of 
the  proceedings  at  former  elections  having 
been  shown  up  before  Mr.  Roebuck's  Com- 
mittee, and  it  being  now  impossible  to 
giye  money  in  direct  bribery.  If  hon. 
Members  would  turn  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Cottingham,  house  agent  for  Mr.  Att- 
wood,  they  would  find  that  it  was  made 
a  condition  in  the  letting  of  Mr.  Attwood's 
house  property  at  Harwich  that  the  tenants 
should  vote  for  him;  and  that  a  Mr.  Watts, 
one  of  the  tenants,  not  having  voted  for 
Mr.  Attwood,  was  turned  out  of  his  tene- 
ment. The  evidence  taken  before  the 
Committee,  indeed,  afforded  the  clearest 
proof  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Att- 
wood to  keep  his  tenants  subservient  to 
him.  He  denied  that  the  constituency  had 
improved  in  numbers  any  more  than  in 
purity,  and  expressed  his  firm  conviction 
that  if  the  House  allowed  writs  to  issue 
to  boroughs  notorious  for  corruptbn,  and 
where  new  systems  of  bribery  had  been 
introduced  to  supersede  the  old,  they 
would  get  themselves  into  disrepute,  and 
would  soon  be  under  the  necessity  of  in- 
troducing new  schedules,  or  passing  a  new 
Reform  Bill. 

Mr.  BAILLIB  COCHRANE  said,  that 
nothing  could  be  harder  or  more  monstrous 
than  some  of  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
Election  Committees;  and  he  trusted  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose would  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HENLEY  saw  no  reason  whatever 
for  suspending  the  writ  for  the  borough  of 
Harwich,  because,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  practices  in  former  years,  there 
was  no  general  allegation  of  bribery  at  the 
last  election.  On  the  contrary,  there  was 
a  manifest  improvement,  both  in  the  num- 
ber and  the  conduct  of  the  constituency. 
With  reference  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  on  the  general  ques- 
tion, he  must  say  he  thought  that  hon. 
Member  had  taken  the  most  extraordinary 
eonrse,  to  say  the  least  of  it — for,  after 
mentioning  seven  or  eight  boroughs  where 
Members  had  been  unseated  for  bribery, 
with  the  view  of  showing  the  great  amount 
of  bribery  in  the  country,  he  had  imme- 
diately added  that  there  had  been  many 
decisions  given  by  the  Election  Committees, 
which,  in  his  judgment,  could  hardly  be 
reconciled  with  strict  justice.  Now,  both 
those  statements   coidd  not  be  correct. 


Either  no  inference  of  general  bribery 
could  be  drawn  from  those  decisions,  or^ 
if  so,  the  decisions  could  not  be  considered 
too  stringent.  He  had  predicted,  when 
the  existing  law  was  introduced,  that  the 
House  would  find  itself  in  the  position  it 
was  now  in,  and  that  the  most  trifling  mat* 
ters  would  be  laid  hold  of  to  unseat  Mem<* 
bers  where  there  was  really  no  corruption. 
The  House  might  depend  upon  it  that  the 
strings  were  being  drawn  too  tightly,  and 
that  a  change  of  system  must  sooner  or 
later  be  introduced.  He  should  certainly 
vote  for  granting  the  writ,  because  he  had 
heard  no  good  reason  assigned  for  its  be< 
ing  refused. 

Sir  Db  L.  EVANS  concurred  with  hon. 
Members  in  thinking  that  there  was  some* 
thing  very  remarkable  in  the  decisions  of 
some  of  the  Election  Committees.  In  the 
first  place,  he  thought  the  Committees  had» 
in  most  cases,  been  exceedingly  delicate 
towards  to  tbo  candidates  in  not  tracing 
any  acts  of  bribery  directly  to  them ;  thns 
giving  them  an  opportunity  of  coming  for« 
ward  and  representing  other  constituencies. 
In  the  next  place,  he  considered  that  the 
Committees  had  adopted  too  stringent  a 
rule  as  to  what  constituted  acts  of  bribery. 
According  to  that  rule,  if  the  most  trifling 
acts  of  bribery  could  be  traced  to  any  indi- 
vidual whatever,  although  not  sanctioned 
by  the  candidate,  it  would  be  perfectly 
competent  for  a  Committee  .to  unseat  him. 
He  declared  solemnly,  that  although  he 
had  been  engaged  in  many  contests,  he 
had  never  been  conscious  of  any  acts  of 
bribery ;  and  yet  it  was  quite  possible  that 
he  or  any  other  hon.  Member  might  be 
unseated,  even  now,  if  any  trifling  act  of 
bribery  was  established,  although  there 
was  no  proof  to  connect  it  with  the  candi* 
date.  He  therefore  thought  it  would  be 
very  unfair  towards  this  borough,  and  not 
consistent  in  that  House,  if  they  refused 
the  electors  of  Harwich  the  exercise  of 
their  right  in  the  election  of  a  Member. 

Dr.  BOWRING  said,  all  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  had  to  do  was  to  get  evidenee 
enough  to  unseat  the  improperly-elected 
Member;  but,  if  no  further  inquiry  was  in* 
stituted,  a  very  great  mass  of  corruption 
would  altogether  escape.  He  thought  that 
the  whole  subject  in  this  case  demanded 
inquiry. 

Mr.  ELLIOT  said,  the  Committee  had 
sifted  the  whole  of  the  allegations  brought 
forward  as  far  as  they  had  the  power.  As 
a  member  of  that  Committee,  he  thought  it 
right  to  state  to  the  House  exactly  how  the 
2a2 
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matter  stood.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Attwood  had  endeavoured  to  establish 
for  himself  a  large  influence  in  Harwich. 
He  had  purchased,  or  rather  had  taken  a 
lease  from  the  Ordnance  department,  of  a 
certain  number  of  houses.  The  allegation 
against  him  was,  that  he  had  taken  those 
houses  at  a  large  rent,  and  had  let  them 
at  a  small  rent  to  persons  likely  to  vote  for 
him.  But  when  the  Committee  came  to 
the  proof,  it  turned  out  to  be  quite  the 
other  way  ;  and  it  was  shown  that,  on 
striking  the  balance,  Mr.  Attwood  had  re- 
ceired  a  larger  sum  than  he  paid  for  the 
houses.  That  allegation,  therefore,  was 
not  proved.  It  was  proved,  however,  that 
he  had  houses  in  the  borough  which  he 
chose  to  give  to  persons  without  any  con- 
dition, but  from  whom  it  was  expected 
that  they  would  vote  for  him.  He  would, 
however,  ask  the  House  whether  it  was 
not  generally  understood  that  gentlemen 
did  purchase  lands,  and  let  their  farms, 
and  made  arrangements  with  a  view  to 
strengthen  their  Parliamentary  influence  ? 
But,  if  that  were  the  case,  and  it  was  not 
tangible  by  the  law,  then,  he  said,  the  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Attwood  was  exactly  similar, 
and  he  did  not  believe  that  any  law  could 
prevent  such  practices. 

Mr.  ELLICE  felt  considerable  difficulty 
as  to  the  vote  he  should  give.  These  accu- 
sations against  boroughs  he  considered  as 
important  with  regard  to  the  character  of 
constituencies.  He  had  known  a  great 
deal  of  this  borough,  and  from  that  know- 
ledge, and  the  disclosures  that  had  taken 
place  before  the  Committee  in  the  present 
Session  with  respect  to  the  purchase  by 
Mr.  Attwood  of  property  in  Harwich,  there 
was  great  suspicion  on  the  whole  transac- 
tion; and  he  thought  that,  if  the  House 
should  issue  a  new  writ  without  further 
inquiry,  the  public  might  be  apt  to  say 
they  were  returning  to  their  old  system, 
and  that  they  stopped  at  the  threshold  of 
these  matters  without  making  a  full  in- 
quiry. It  was  very  difficult,  however,  to 
say,  on  the  evidence  before  the  Committee, 
that  the  House  should  suspend  the  writ. 
It  was  said  before  the  Committee  that  Mr. 
Attwood  had  spent  10,000^.  on  a  previous 
election,  and  that  he  might  spend  as  much 
again;  and  it  was  notorious  that  Mr^  Att- 
wood had  purchased  property  to  create  an 
influence  amongst  the  voters  in  Harwich. 
Now,  he  remembered  the  case  of  the  bo- 
rough of  StaflFord,  which  he  hoped  had  im- 
proved since  that  time,  in  which  corrup- 
tion had  notoriously  existed.     He  himself 


considered  that  notoriety  a  justification  for 
disfranchising  the  borough,  and  brought 
in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose.  A  right  hon. 
Friend  of  his,  of  great  experience  in  that 
House,  asked  him  whether  he  considered 
that  notoriety  a  justification  for  his  mea- 
sure ?  and  although,  in  the  then  state  of 
the  House,  he  was  able  to  carry  his  Bill  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  a  Committee 
was  appointed  to  report  on  the  borough, 
and  that  Committee  reported  that  it  had 
been  proved  to  their  satisfaction  that  the 
most  notorious  and  profligate  corruption 
did  exist,  yet  on  the  Bill  being  returned  to 
that  House  it  was  unfortunately  lost.  In 
the  present  instance,  he  thought  that  some 
further  inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted  before 
the  writ  should  be  issued.  It  was  not  with 
the  individual  case  of  a  particular  borough 
that  they  had  to  deal,  but  with  a  general 
system;  and  if  the  public  out  of  doors  once 
entertained  the  opinion  that  in  that  House 
they  were  indifferent  to  such  small  acts  of 
corruption,  a  general  inference  would  be 
drawn  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  char- 
acter which  the  House  had  to  sustain.  He 
would  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  vote  against 
the  issuing  of  the  writ;  but  at  the  same 
I  time  he  was  not  prepared  to  suggest  any 
i  other  course.  He  thought,  that  if  the 
!  Government  were  of  opinion  that  the  case 
i  was  sufficiently  important  to  be  brought 
!  under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  they 
',  ought  to  interfere  with  it,  and  not  leave  it 
to  be  taken  up  by  any  individual  Member. 
I  Mr.  S.  WORTLEY,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  that  was  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  this  election,  might  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  make  a  few  observations.  He 
rejoiced  exceedingly  that  the  evidence  had 
been  laid  before  the  House,  because,  on  a 
former  occasion,  he  thought  a  disposition 
had  been  shown  to  charge  the  Committee 
with  not  having  acted  on  the  evidence,  and 
with  being  unwilling  to  institute  a  further 
inquiry.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  conn- 
try  was  beginning  to  suspect  that  the  House 
were  endeavouring  to  screen  these  trans- 
actions from  investigation,  and  that  they 
were  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  detection 
of  bribery  in  general  elections.  There 
might  be  times  when  there  might  be  truth 
in  that  statement;  but  he  thought  that  the 
present  was  a  most  unhappy  moment  for  it, 
for  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the 
House  had  shown  the  greatest  jealousy  of 
corruption,  and  a  determination  to  act 
under  that  most  efficient  statute  which  was 
introduced  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  and  which  alone  made  it 
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unfair  to  charge  the  present  Government 
with  wishing  to  screen  corruption,  it  was 
the  present.  During  this  Session  the 
Committees  had  acted  not  merely  in  a 
manner  to  save  themselves  from  that 
charge,  but  there  were  many  who  thought 
they  had  acted  with  extreme  rigour,  and 
had  carried  the  law  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mity. The  Committee  with  which  he  was 
connected  had  done  their  duty,  and  no 
more;  and  he  was  rather  disposed  to  agree 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  that 
there  might  be  some  ground,  when  all  the 
disputed  elections  were  disposed  of,  for  in- 
stituting an  inquiry  whether  the  present 
state  of  the  law  did  not  expose  candidates, 
and  persons  returned,  to  acts  of  oppres- 
sion; for,  i(  he  spoke  honestly,  he  did 
not  believe  that  amongst  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers returned  to  that  House,  if  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Committees  had  acted 
during  the  Session  were  generally  carried 
out,  ten  would  be  found  who  could  escape. 
But  he  thought  it  was  most  unconstitu- 
tional to  suspend  the  issuing  of  the  writs  of 
some  ten  or  twelve  boroughs,  involving 
some  twenty  or  twenty-four  seats,  until  a 
more  general  inquiry  could  be  instituted; 
and  more  especially  where  no  direct 
charge  was  proved  against  those  bo- 
roughs. He  was  bound  also  to  say,  that 
the  statement  as  to  Mr.  Attwood's  hav- 
ing spent  10,0002.  at  a  previous  election, 
and  that  he  was  thrown  out  that  he 
might  spend  more  money,  depended  upon 
the  evidence  of  a  witness  upon  whose  evi- 
dence alone,  if  the  whole  case  had  depend- 
ed upon  it,  the  Committee  would  not  have 
acted.  It  was  said,  that  Mr.  Attwood  had 
let  out  property  in  the  borough  to  influ- 
ence the  voters;  but  he  thought,  that  if  the 
House  were  going  to  deal  with  the  dis- 
posal of  private  property  in  boroughs  or 
counties,  they  would,  he  apprehended,  And 
stronger  cases  than  this.  He  had  stated, 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  anything  like  general  corrup- 
tion. But,  from  having  heard  and  found 
on  the  records  of  the  House  that  bribery 
and  corruption  were  proved  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, he  certainly  did  expect,  as  a  friend  of 
his  observed  to  him,  when  they  went  into 
the  case,  that  they  should  have  some  fun. 
What,  however,  he  found  was,  that  care 
had  been  taken  to  avoid  corruption,  and 
although  there  was  one  case  of  bribery 
proved,  yet  there  was  nothing  like  general 
corruption  or  bribery  proved.  It  might  be 
supposed,  that  they  had  avoided  branching 
into  those  matters;  but  the  petitioners  had 


to  obtain  their  information  from  hostile 
witnesses,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  day 
he  stated  that  they  were  losing  time,  and 
that  they  had  the  power,  under  the  statute 
he  had  referred  to,  of  going  into  the  whole 
case.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  bound  con- 
scientiously to  say,  that  he  saw  no  consti- 
tutional ground  for  withholding  the  issuing 
of  this  writ. 

The  Earl  of  ARUNDEL  and  SURREY 
said,  that  it  appeared  to  him,  that  either 
great  harshness  or  gross  bribery  prevail- 
ed, and  in  either  case  an  inquiry  ought 
to  take  place;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
thought  it  would  be  unjust  to  deprive 
boroughs  of  their  representatives  by  with- 
holding writs  for  any  unnecessarily  long 
period. 

Viscount  CASTLEREAGH  said,  there 
was  no  encouragement  for  Committees  of 
that  House  to  do  their  duty  properly,  if,  after 
having  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  and 
with  great  patience  reported  upon  the 
several  cases  submitted  to  them,  they  were 
to  meet  with  such  broadsides  as  those  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  The  Com- 
mittees were  obliged  to  act  on  the  facts 
brought  before  them.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  bribery  and  treating  equal  to  the 
practices  of  former  years  had  been  carried 
on  at  the  last  elections,  but  there  had  un- 
doubtedly been  a  great  improvement  in  the 
law.  It  was  an  extremely  difficult  case  to 
prove  bribery  and  treating,  and  then  to 
disconnect  the  sitting  Member  from  the 
acts  of  his  agents.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  within  the  knowledge  of  eyerj 
Member  of  that  House  that  an  over-zeal- 
ous agent  might  now,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  hon.  Members,  place  both  their 
scats  and  their  honour  in  jeopardy.  The 
House,  he  thought,  ought  to  amend  its 
own  legislation  rather  than  attack  its  Com- 
mittees. 

SirW.  MOLESWORTH  approved  of 
everything  that  had  fallen  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Harwich  Election  Committee 
(Mr.  S.  Wortley).  Nothing  that  had  oc- 
curred ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  hinder  the 
issuing  of  the  writ.  *  He  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  such  small  constituencies  as 
that  of  Harwich  were  very  injurious,  and 
he  would  willingly  support  a  measure  for 
reforming  the  Reform  Bill,  and  getting  rid 
of  those  small  constituencies.  But  he  was 
called  upon  now  to  perform  a  judicial  act; 
and  he  had  to  ask  himself  whether  there 
had  been  such  amount  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption at  Harwich  as  would  justify  the 
House  in  refusing  a  new  writ  for  the  bo- 
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rough?  He  was  of  opinion  that  that 
amount  of  hrihery  and  corruption  had  not 
been  prored  to  exist,  and  he  should,  there- 
fore, vote  for  issuing  a  new  writ  for  the 
borough  of  Harwich. 

Captadj  HARRIS  begged  to  remind 
the  House  that  bribery  of  voters  was  a 
misdemeanor  in  point  of  kw;  and  he 
wished  to  know  whether  it  was  not  compe- 
tent for  the  Attorney  General  to  direct  a 
prosecution  against  every  person  who  gave 
a  bribe  to  another?  The  effect  of  the 
bribe  now  fell  upon  the  sitting  Member 
alone. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  that 
ibe  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  question: — Ayes  195;  Noes 
64:  Majority  131. 

LUt  of  the  Ates. 


Aoland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adair,  H.  £. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Alcock,  T. 
Alexander,  N. 
Arbathnott,  hon.  H. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Arundel    and     Surrey, 

£arl  of 
Bagge,  W. 
Bagshaw,  J. 
BailUe,  H.  J. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barron,  Sir  H.W. 
JBateson,  T. 
BeUew,  R.  M. 
ienbow,  J. 
Bennet,  P. 
Blandford,  Marq.  of 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bowles,  A. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brcfmridge,  R. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buck,L.W. 
BuUer,  C. 
Bunbttry,  E.  H. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Chflders,  J.  W. 
Christy,  S. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clerk,  right  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clifford,  H.  M. 
Cooks,  T.  S. 
dolebrooke.  Sir  T.  E. 
jCourtenay,  Lord 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  S. 
Cubitt,  W. 


Currie,  R. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Deedes,  W. 
Dodd,  G. 

Drunilanrig,  Visot. 
Drummond,  H.  H. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.B. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  SirD. 
Dundas,  G. 
Edwards,  H. 
Ellice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Fergus,  J. 
Floyer,  J. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hon.  W.E. 
Glyn,.G.  C. 
Gordon,  A. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford.  Sir  H. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Hayter.  W.  G. 
Heald,J. 

Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
HiU,  Lord  M. 
Hobhouae,T.  B. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
fiope.  Sir  J, 


Horsman,  E. 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Hudson,  G. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Hutt,  W. 
Ingestre,  Visct. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  E. 
Lasoelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.F. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  H. 
Maokinnon,  W.  A. 
Macnamara,  Major 
M'Naghten,  Sir  E. 
Maitland,  T. 
March,  Earl  of 
Martin,  J. 
Masterman,  J. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
MUes,  P.  W.  S. 
Mitchell,  T,  A. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Monsell,  W. 
Morris,  D. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Neeld,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Oswald,  A. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  right  hon.  Sir  R. 
Pigott,  F. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Pugh,D. 
Pusey,  P. 


Rawdon,  Col. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rich,  H. 
Richards,  R. 
Rolleston,  Col. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Rutherford,  A. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Seymour,  Lovd 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Sidney,  Aid. 
Smith,  right  hon.  ILV^ 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerville,rt.  hn.Sir  W. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Sta£Eord,A. 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  J.; 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
TroUope,  Sir  J. 
Tufhell,  H. 
Vemer,  SirW. 
Vcmey,  Sir  H. 
Vyvyan,  Sir  R.  R. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
WaU,  C.  B. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col.  L, 
West,  F.  R. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 

Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TBLLBB8. 

Maokenxie,  W.  F. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 


List  of  the  ^of^^. 


BUke,  M.  J. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bright,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Clay,  J. 
Cobden,  R. 

Cochrane,  A.  D.  R.W.B. 
CorbaUy,  M.  E. 
Cowan,  C. 
Crawford,  W.  S* 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Ellice,  £. 
Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fordyce,  A,  D. 


Fox,  W.  J. 
GaskeU,  J.  M. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Greene,  J. 
HaU,  Sir  B. 
Hallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hume,  J. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Lushington,  C. 
M*Gregor,  J. 
Mof^tt,  G. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Napier,  J. 
Nugent,  Lord 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Connor,  F. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pe^irson,  C. 
Pechell,  Capt. 


Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thickuesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thornely,  T. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Tynte,  Col.  C.  J.  K. 
Wakley,  T. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  J. 
Yorke,  H.  G.  R. 

TELLERS. 

Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Osborne,  B. 
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Perfect,  R. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Power,  Dr. 
Raphael,  A. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Rohartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Salwey,  Col.  * 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
SullivaD,  M. 

On  the  question. being  again  put, 

Mr.  HUME  said,  the  House  could  now 
only  negative  the  Motion  for  issuing  the 
writ. 

Mr.  wakley  said,  the  House  could 
do  something  beyond  what  his  hon.  Friend 
suggested — they  could  still  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee to  institute  a  searching  investiga- 
tion into  the  whole  case.  Why,  he  would 
ask,  was  Mr.  Attwood  unseated,  if  no 
wrong  had  been  done?  Who  were  the 
wrongdoers  ?  They  charged  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman whom  they  unseated  with  being 
guilty  of  corruption  through  his  agents; 
but  did  they  not  know  perfectly  well  that 
he  had  a  full  knowledge  of  all  that  was  pass- 
ing himself?  Did  they  suppose  that  money 
had  been  spent  without  his  knowledge,  or 
that  his  agents  had  volunteered  to  expend 
their  own  money  for  his  benefit  ?  In  his 
opinion,  what  the  House  ought  to  do,  was 
to  negative  the  Motion  for  issuing  the  writ, 
and  to  commence  a  searching  inquiry  into 
all  that  took  place  at  the  last  election. 
Unless  that  were  done,  the  metropolitan 
constituencies,  who  looked  to  their  repre- 
sentatives for  a  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties,  had  a  right  to  complain  that  they 
were  treated  unjustly  by  the  impunity  that 
was  allowed  to  these  small  boroughs.  They 
had  it  in  evidence,  that  at  the  election  of 
1841  a  sum  of  9,0002.  had  been  expended 
amongst  ninety-four  electors,  exclusively 
of  the  sums  that  had  been  given  for 
**  treating."  He  admitted  that  at  the  last 
election  there  was  no  proof  of  any  general 
corruption  having  prevailed;  but  still  he 
thought  that  the  evidence  before  the  House 
laid  abundant  ground  for  instituting  further 
inquiry. 

Mr.  S.  WORTLEY  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  had  made  an  unwar- 
rantable charge  against  the  Committee. 
He  denied  that  the  Committee  knew,  as 
the  hon.  Member  had  asserted,  that  the 
bribery  proved  to  have  been  committed  at 
Harwich  had  taken  place  with  the  know- 
ledge and  consent  of  the  sitting  Member. 
He  would  Mk  the  hon.  Gentleman  whether. 
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if  some  agent  of  his  own  had  been  guilty 
of  bribery,  and  had  taken  the  greatest 
pains  to  keep  him  from  knowing  anything 
about  it,  would  he  not  think  it  a  hard  case 
if  a  Committee  reported  that  the  bribery 
took  place  with  his  knowledge  and  con- 
sent ?  Every  effort  had  been  made  to 
conceal  the  bribery  from  Mr.  Attwood; 
and  how  was  the  Committee  under  these 
circumstances  to  report  differently  from 
what  they  had  done  ?  He  should  agahi 
express  his  decided  opinion  that  no  general 
corruption  had  taken  place  at  the  last  elec- 
tion for  Harwich. 

Mr.  ELLIOT  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  (Mr.  Wakley)  had  one  speech 
that  he  made  to  the  House  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  he  would  declare  that  there  was 
was  but  one  speech  that  the  hon.  Member 
ever  made  to  the  House.  He  had  listened 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  four  years,  and 
had  always  heard  the  same  speech,  until 
he  was  almost  obliged  to  conclude  that  the 
hon.  Member  borrowed  the  speech  from 
somebody.  Thus  it  ran — the  old  story 
over  and  over  again — "  You  are  all  a  set 
of  rogues,  and  I  am  the  only  honest  man 
among  you.  The  people  out  of  doors  know 
you  very  weD,  and  they  know  that  I,  the 
Member  for  Finsbury,  am  the  only  honest 
man  in  the  House.  I  have  been  brought 
upf  in  the  principles  of  honour  and  virtue, 
while  you  nave  no  pretensions  to  anything 
of  the  kind.*'  Now,  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  was  so  fond  of  telling  the 
Members  of  that  House  what  people  said 
of  them  out  of  doors,  it  was  but  fair  to  the 
hon.  Member  to  let  him  know  what  people 
said  of  him.  He  (Mr.  Elliot)  had  heard 
it  said  a  hundred  times,  that  all  the 
speeches  of  the  hon.  Member  meant  one 
and  the  same  thing;  namely,  that  there 
was  not  an  honest  man  in  the  House  of 
Commons  except  himself,  and  that  he 
made  all  those  speeches  for  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  the  lowest  persons  in  the  bo- 
rough of  Finsbury.  He  had  thought  it 
right  at  least  to  tell  the  hon.  Member  what 
was  said  of  him,  though  he  hoped  the  hon^ 
Member  was  actuated  by  other  motives. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  thought  it  rather  a 
hard  case,  when  an  independent  Member 
of  Parliament  rose  in  his  place — a  Member 
whose  seat  probably  cost  him  less  than  any 
man  in  that  House — and  delivered  his 
opinion  concerning  a  gross  case  of  bribery, 
that  he  should  be  liable  to  such  an  attack 
as  had  just  been  made  upon  the  hon.  Mem« 
her  for  Finsbury.  But  however  popular 
that  attack  might  be  within  the  waHs  of 
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that  House,  he  would  take  upon  himself  to 
say  that  the  cheers  here  would  not  he  sym- 
pathised with  or  responded  to  out  of  the 
House.  Those  whom  the  hon.  Member 
had  thought  proper  to  call  the  lowest 
classes  were  the  persons  who  were  looking 
for  the  franchise,  and  when  they  obtained 
it  they  would  not  be  found  to  barter  it 
away.  In  his  opinion  the  institutions  of 
the  country  would  be  much  safer,  and  the 
House  better  constituted,  if  some  of  those 
whom  the  hon.  Member  designated  the 
lowest  persons  were  admitted  to  their  just 
privileges. 

Mb.  ELLIOT  explained,  that  when  he 
had  used  the  expression  "lowest  classes," 
his  meaning  had  been  the  lowest  in  moral 
principle. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  wished  to  know  if  it 
was  consistent  with  Parliamentary  usage 
that  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat 
down  should  impute  improper  motives  to 
him  (Mr.  Wakley)  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty? 

Mr.  speaker  :  I  certainly  did  not 
understand  the  hon.  Member  to  impute 
improper  motives. 

.Mr.  HUME  was  sorry  the  Speaker  had 
not  interfered  at^first,  for  if  Members  be- 
gan to  abuse  one  another,  where  would 
they  stop  ?  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Finsbury  had  attacked  principles,  not 
persons;  and  when  the  hon.  Member  for 
Iloxburghshire  thought  proper  to  talk  about 
lower  morality,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  could  tell 
him  he  had  a  strong  opinion  that  there  was 
a  lower  tone  of  morality  among  the  higher 
than  amoDg  the  lower  classes. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  164;  Noes 
73:  Majority  91. 
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List  of  the  Axi^^. 


Aoland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adair,  H.  £. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Adare,  Visot. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Aglionby,  II.  A. 
Alexander,  N. 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  H. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Arundel    and     Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bagge,  W. 
Bagshaw,  J. 
BaiUie,  H.  J. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Barnard,  £.  6. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Benbow,  J. 
Bennet,  P. 
Blandford,  Marq.  of 


Boiling,  W. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
BuUer,  C. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cavendish,  bon.  G.  H. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Christy,  S. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 


Cocks,  T.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Dodd,  G. 

Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Dundas,  G. 
Edwards,  H. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Fergus,  J. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Floyer,  J. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forbes,  W. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortesoue,  0. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
GUdstone,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Grordon,  Adm. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hudson,  G. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Ingestre,  Visot. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  E. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  SirT.F. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  H. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Macnamara,  Major 


M^Naughten,  Sir  E. 
March,  Earl  of 
Masterman,  J. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
MitcheU,  T.  A. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morris,  D. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  0. 
Palmerston,  Visot. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Pigott,  F. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  0. 
Pugh,  D. 
Pu8ey,P. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rich,  H. 
Richards,  R. 
RoUeston,  Col. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Rutherfiird,  A. 
Sandars,  G. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Sidney,  Aid. 
Smith,  rt.  hn.  Sir  R.  V. 
SomervilIe,rt.hon.SirW. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  J. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Tufoell,  H. 
Vomer,  Sir  W. 
Vemey.  Sir  H. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
WUson,  J. 

TBLLXRt. 

Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S, 
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Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blewett,  R.  J. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bright,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
BusfeUd,  W. 
CalUghan,  D. 


Clay,  J. 
Clifford,  H.  M. 
Cobdeu,  R. 

Cochrane,  A.  D.  R.  W. 
Corbally,  M.  E. 
Cowan,  C. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Currie,  R. 
Drumlanrig,  Visct. 
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Puncan,  VUct. 
Duncan,  6. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Ellioe,  rt.  hon.  £. 
ElUce,  £. 
Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Greene,  J. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hallyburton,  lK)rd  J.  G. 
Heald,  J. 
Hindley,  C. 
Horsman,  E. 
Humphery,  Aldm. 
Hutt,  W- 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Lushington,  0. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Napier,  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
Osborne,  R. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pearson,  C. 

Writ  issued. 


Pechell,  Capt. 
Perfect,  R. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Power,  Dr. 
Raphael,  A. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Seymour,  Sir  H. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Stansfleld,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thornely,  T. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Tynte,  Col.  C.  J.  K. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  J. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Yorke,  H.  G.  R. 

TELLXBS. 

Hume,  J. 
Wakley,  T. 


THE  CASE  OF  CAPTAIN  DILLON. 
Mr.  F.  O'CONNOR  rose  to  move  the 
adoption  of  an  address  founded  on  the 
statement  contained  in  the  petition  of  John 
Dillon,  presented  to  the  House  Dec.  14, 
1847,  and  printed  with  the  Votes  on  the 
9th  of  February,  1848.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  case  were  these  : — An  Ame- 
rican brig,  named  the  Peru,  laden  with 
tobacco,  and  suspected  to  be  a  smuggler, 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  year  1822 
otF  New  Ross,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
Captain  Dillon,  who  was  at  that  time 
commander  of  a  coast-guard  station  in  the 
neighbourhood,  put  to  sea  on  a  stormy 
night  in  search  of  this  suspected  smuggler. 
He  fell  in  with  her,  she  endeavoured  to  es- 
cape, he  chased  her,  fired  no  less  than  137 
shots  at  her,  35  of  which  took  effect, 
and  drove  her  into  Kinsale,  where  she 
was  seized  in  smooth  water  by  a  tide- 
waiter,  who,  on  her  condemnation,  became 
entitled  to  11,700^  capture-money,  which 
he  received,  while  Captain  Dillon,  who 
was  the  sole  cause  of  the  capture,  went 
unrewarded.  He  had  been  deprived  of  his 
rights  principally  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
port of  his  superior  officer,  to  whom  during 
the  course  of  the  night  while  he  was  chas- 
ing the  Peru,  he  had  made  signals,  and 
who  had  refused  him  assistance.  It  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Captain 
Dillon  that  the  brig  Peru  had  been  captur- 
ed; and  the  ship  and  her  cargo  had  been 


sold  for  53,252?.  Of  this  sum  the  tide- 
waiter,  who  in  smooth  water  had  merely 
taken  possession  of  her,  had  received 
11,786/.,  while  Captain  Dillon — to  whose 
exertions  alone  the  capture  had  been 
owing — had  not  received  a  single  farthing. 
He  had  brought  forward  the  case  of  Cap- 
tain  Dillon  in  that  House  in  the  year  1834, 
and  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  now  Lord  Mont- 
eagle,  and  Lord  Althorp,  had  assured  him 
that  the  whole  case  should  be  referred  to 
Sir  Edward  Codrington,  and  that  if  Sir 
Edward  Codrington  decided  that  Captain 
Dillon  had  done  his  duty  as  an  officer 
and  a  man  of  courage,  he  should  receive 
the  capture-money  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled. That  was  the  only  issue  raised. 
Sir  Edward  Codrington,  after  investigat- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  case,  had 
delivered  an  award  favourable  to  Cap- 
tain Dillon;  that  award  was,  he  believed, 
at  present  in  the  possession  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  but  from  them  Captain 
Dillon  had  never  been  able  to  get  a  copy 
of  the  award.  The  case  set  up  by  the 
Government  then  was,  that  the  Peru  was 
bound  to  France,  and  not  to  the  Irish  coast. 
If  that  were  the  case,  it  was  a  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  to  seize  and  sell  the  property. 
But  he  was  in  a  condition  now  distinctly  to 
negative  that  plea.  Since  that  defence  had 
been  set  up,  Captain  Dillon  had  been  to 
New  York,  and  he  had  procured  from  the 
custom-house  there  an  official  copy  of  the 
manifest  of  the  brig  Peru  for  that  voyage* 
which  had  been  sworn  to  by  the  captain, 
and  the  authenticity  of  which  had  been  at* 
tested  by  the  British  Consul;  and  on  the 
face  of  that  manifest,  the  attested  copy  of 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  it  appeared  that 
the  brig  Peru  was  laden  with  tobacco,  to 
be  landed  as  a  smuggling  venture  some- 
where on  the  coast  of  Ireland;  and  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Cork  would  bear 
witness  that  on  the  night  when  the  Peru 
was  prevented  by  Captain  Dillon  from  en- 
tering the  bay  of  New  Ross,  there  were 
upwards  of  300  peasants  assembled  on  the 
coast  awaiting  her  arrival,  in  order  to  assist 
in  running  her  cargo.  It  had  been  con- 
tended that  the  Peru  put  into  Kinsale  har- 
bour only  because  she  was  leaky;  but  it 
was  in  consequence  of  the  shots  fired  at 
her  by  Captain  DiUon  that  she  became 
leaky;  and  after  the  evidence  he  had  ad- 
duced, and  the  report  of  Sir  Edward  Cod- 
rington, he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  on 
what  plea  the  Government  could  refuse  to 
do  Captain  Dillon  the  justice  which  he  de- 
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manded  for  him.  In  fact  the  Government 
had  acknowledged  his  claim,  hj  giving  him 
150^  Such  was  his  case,  and  he  trusted 
the  House  would  not  pay  the  less  attentiod 
to  it  hecause  Captain  Dillon  was  not  him- 
self a  Memher  of  the  House  and  enabled 
to  urge  his  own  cause.  The  hon.  Member 
moved — 

"  That  on  this  day  fortnight  the  House  shall 
i^69olve  itself  into  Committee,  to  consider  the  case 
•f  Mr.  Dillon,  with  the  yiew  of  compensation.'' 

Mr.  PARKER  had  only  to  repeat  the 
statement  which  he  had  made  when  the 
subject  was  brought  before  the  House  last 
Session.  It  was  a  disagreeable  office  to 
refuse  such  an  application,  and  it  would  be 
always  more  agreeable  to  the  Government 
to  be  liberal.  The  facts  occurred  in  Feb- 
ruary^ 1822,  when  the  Peru  appeared  ho- 
vering off  the  coast-guard  station  on  the 
coast  of  Cork,  and  two  vessels  went  out 
after  her,  but  she  escaped.  She  returned, 
and  Captain  Dillon,  in  command  of  the 
coast-guard,  went  out,  and  no  doubt  meant 
to  capture  her,  believing  her  to  be  a  smug- 
gler. The  Peru,  however,  was  much 
stronger  than  he  was,  and  Captain  Dillon 
returned  re  in/ectd.  Upon  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  vessel  in  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer, it  appeared  that  she  intended  to  have 
gone  to  France;  but  she  put  into  the  har- 
bour of  Kinsale,  and  her  actual  capture  was 
made  by  another  party.  The  House  would 
infer  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Member's 
statement,  that  Captain  Dillon  had  exhib- 
ited his  claim  at  the  time  before  the  proper 
authorities.  But  he  put  in  no  claim  at  the 
time,  nor  made  any  application  (so  far  as 
was  known)  until  1829.  Why  did  he  delay 
his  claim  for  seven  years?  In  1829  his 
claim  was  rejected  by  the  Treasury.  In 
1832  it  was  brought  by  the  hon.  Member 
before  the  House,  when  Lord  Althorp  did 
say  that  Captain  Dillon  had  not  conducted 
himself  in  a  professional  manner,  and  was 
not  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  Govern- 
ment. The  question  whether  Captain  Dil- 
lon had  conducted  himself  in  a  professional 
mantier  in  not  capturing  the  Peru  was  re- 
ferred to  Sir  Edward  Codrington;  but  it 
was  that  point  alone,  not  the  whole  matter. 
A  letter  from  the  late  Mr.  Drummond  to 
Captain  Dillon,  dated  June  7,  1833,  in- 
formed him  that  Sir  E.  Codrington  had 
reported,  in  answer  to  the  reference,  that 
there  were  circumstances  in  the  case  which 
were  sufficient  to  justify  Captain  Dillon 
in  not  attempting  to  board  the  Peru,  and 
that  Lord  Althorp  had  determined  to  sub- 
mit the  case  to  revision  at  the  close  of  the 


Session.  The  result  showed  that  what 
had  been  done  by  Captain  Dillon  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  what  occurred  afterwards 
in  the  harbour  of  Kinsale,  so  as  to  entitle 
him  to  any  reward.  In  a  subsequent  letter 
to  Captain  Dillon,  Lord  Althorp  said,  that 
although  the  charge  of  cowardice  was  no 
longer  a  ground  of  objection  to  his  elaim. 
Sir  Edward  Codrington's  opinion  could 
have  no  bearing  upon  the  title  to  reward 
on  other  grounds;  that  the  removal  of  the 
charge  of  cowardice  got  rid  of  only  one 
objection,  the  other  objections  still  remain- 
ing in  full  force.  Lord  Althorp  had  there- 
fore gone  into  the  question,  and  came  to  a 
conclusion  adverse  to  Captain  Dillon,  and 
the  reiteration  of  the  claim  had  met  with 
the  same  result  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Portsmouth,  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Goul- 
burn),  when  they  held  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer;  and  whenever  re- 
peated, he  was  convinced  the  application 
would  experience  the  same  fate.  The 
capture  or  the  vessel  arose  solely  from  her 
putting  into  the  harbour  of  Kinsale,  and 
any  previous  acts  of  Captain  Dillon  did 
not  entitle  him  to  any  reward.  He  must 
put  a  negative  on  the  Motion. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  had  had  commu- 
nications with  Lord  Althorp  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Captain  Dillon  could  not  substantiate 
his  claim.  No  man  could  have  taken  morc^ 
anxious  care  to  investigate  the  claim  than 
Lord  Althorp  had  done. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  had  come  to  the  con^ 
elusion  that  Captain  Dillon  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly ill  used,  and  was  entitled  to  prize- 
money  for  the  capture  of  this  vessel.  He 
had  always  been  of  opinion  that  when  the 
case  first  came  before  the  Treasury  it  was 
met  on  the  ground  of  cowardice  alone. 
That  charge  was  now  disposed  of.  He 
believed  that,  although  the  vessel  was  not 
actually  captured  by  Captain  Dillon,  it  was 
taken  in  consequence  of  his  shot,  and  then 
his  claim  to  compensation  was  within  the 
rules  of  the  Bervice.  The  case  was  a  very 
hard  one. 

Mr.  S.  CRAWFORD  said,  one  point 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Parker),  the  delay  in  making  the  claim, 
was  explained  by  Captain  Dillon,  who  stated 
that  he  had  been  informed,  when  making 
application,  that  there  was  an  appeal  upon 
the  subject  of  the  capture  pending  before 
the  Court  of  Admiralty.  He  (Mr.  Craw- 
ford) retained  the  opinion  he  before  enter*' 
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tained,  that  Captain  Dillon  bad  suffered  an 
extreme  grievance.  He  should  merely  add 
the  expression  of  his  entire  conviction  that 
the  case  of  Captain  Dillon  had  been  fully 
made  out. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  regretted  the  remarks 
that  had  been  made  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose,  and  contended  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
had  given  no  answer  to  the  claim  of  Cap- 
tain Dillon.  If  the  Government  had  re- 
solved to  negative  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Nottingham,  he  apprehended 
that  nothing  which  he  could  say  would  be 
likely  to  alter  their  resolution  ;  but  he 
trusted  they  would  consider  the  justice  and 
expediency  of  referring  the  question  of 
Mr.  Dillon's  claim  to  a  Select  Committee 
of  that  House.  He  fully  believed  it  would 
not  take  a  Committee  more  than  three  or 
four  days  to  dispose  of  the  whole  matter; 
and  he  entertained  no  doubt  whatever  that 
a  Select  Committee,  fairly  chosen,  would 
report  in  favour  of  Captain  Dillon. 

Mr.  power  said,  that  all  the  facts  of 
the  case  had  been  brought  under  his  no- 
tice, and  he  considered  that  Mr.  Dillon 
had  succeeded  in  making  out  his  case.  At 
the  time  that  he  prevented  the  landing 
of  the  cargo,  as  many  as  400  men  were 
ready  with  carts  to  remove  the  goods  the 
moment  they  were  landed. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER denied  that  Captain  Dillon  pos- 
sessed any  claim  whatever  to  any  portion 
of  the  prize-money,  or  to  any  reward  of 
any  kind.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  would 
afford  any  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Dillon  or  his 
friends,  he  was  quite  ready  to  say,  that  no 
imputation  of  cowardice  rested  upon  his 
character,  nor  even  any  suspicion  that  he 
had  not  done  his  duty.  It  was  perfectly 
true  that  Captain  Dillon  prevented  the 
landing  of  the  tobacco  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed near  Ross  Bay;  but  it  was  equally 
certain  that  the  vessel  which  carried  that 
tobacco,  being  chased  by  a  revenue  cutter, 
stood  out  to  sea,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
ertions of  Captain  Dillon ;  and  the  ques- 
tion was,  who  seized  the  vessel,  and  what 
were  the  circumstances  ?  She  stood  out 
to  sea  and  received  serious  damage;  the 
crew  began  to  apprehend  that  she  was 
leaky,  and  insisted  on  putting  into  Kin- 
sale,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  mutinous 
Eart  of  the  crew  she  was  brought  into  that 
arbour,  where  she  was  boarded  by  the 
revenue  officers,  her  cargo  being  seized 
bud  condemned.  There  was  no  difference 
as  to  the  facts.     Captain  Dillon  did  not 


capture  the  vessel ;  he  merely  prevented 
the  discharge  of  her  cargo  at  a  particular 
place.  A  policeman  might  defeat  the  ope- 
rations of  a  pickpocket  at  one  end  of  the 
town,  and  at  the  other  end  a  different  po- 
liceman might  take  him  into  custody;  but 
the  merit  of  the  capture  would  belong  to 
the  latter,  and  not  to  the  former.  To  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  the  cargo  was  one 
thing,  to  seize  the  vessel  was  quite  an- 
other. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR,  in  reply,  stated,  that 
Captain  Dillon  had  taken  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  putting  in  bis  claims,  and  had 
not,  as  had  been  stated,  postponed  his 
application  to  1829.  He  begged  to  say» 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  was 
not  an  infallible  authority  with  him  ;  that 
hon.  Member's  excessive  sentimentality 
and  kindness  always  induced  him  to  re- 
quest hon.  Members  to  withdraw  their  Mo- 
tions, so  that  he  might  have  the  oppoi*- 
tunity  of  substituting  some  other  Motion 
of  his  own;  which,  if  carried,  enabled  him 
to  say  that  the  credit  of  having  settled  the 
affair  rested  solely  with  himself.  Lord  Al- 
thorp  objected  to  the  compensation  asked 
by  Mr.  Dillon  solely  on  the  ground  of  his 
alleged  want  of  bravery;  and  the  settle- 
ment of  that  point  was  delegated  by  Lord 
Althorp  to  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  who 
reported  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  no 
ground  whatever  for  such  an  imputation 
upon  the  character  of  Mr.  Dillon.  In 
Chancery,  when  a  matter  of  fact  was  dis- 
puted, issue  thereon  was  sent  to  a  court  of 
law  to  be  tried,  and  by  the  decision  of  that 
court  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  bound. 
This  case  was  of  a  perfectly  similar  charac- 
ter; the  decision  of  Sir  E.  Codrington 
ought  to  have  been  at  once  acted  upon, 
and  compensation  made  to  Mr.  Dillon. 
The  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  completely  substantiated  Mr. 
Dillon's  claim.  He  hoped,  then,  as  Mr. 
Dillon  had  beggared  himself  in  his  at- 
tempts to  obtain  compensation,  the  House 
would  agree  to  this  Motion  which  he  (Mr, 
O'Connor)  was  thoroughly  convinced  was 
based  on  justice. 

House  divided :  —  Ayes  8 ;  Noes  59 : 
Majority  51. 


List  of  the  Ayes. 


AgUonby,  U.  A. 
Fagan,  W. 
Henry,  A. 
Power,  Dr. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Thompson,  Col. 


Wakley,  T. 
WUliamt,  J. 

TXLLSBS. 

O'Connor,  F. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
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Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Anderson,  A. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bright,  J. 
Brockman,  E.  D. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
•CUy,  J. 
Cobden,  R. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
DaTies,  D.  A.  S. 
Dunouft,  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Fergus,  J. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Gardner,  R. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Greene,  J. 

Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hindley,  C. 


Ilorsman,  E. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Hume,  J. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Lascelles,  hon.  E. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
Parker,  J. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Power,  N. 
Pugh.  D. 
Pusey,  P. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Sheil,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Somerville,  rt.hn.Sir  W. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thomely,  T. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wyld,  J. 

TILLERS. 

Tufnell,  H. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  GAME  LAWS. 

Mr.  bright  said:  In  rising  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  of  which  I 
have  given  notice,  I  shall  offer  no  apology 
for  asking  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  statements  which  I  am  about  to  make; 
except  so  far  as  an  apology  may,  perhaps, 
be  thought  necessary,  because  I  have  so 
long  delayed  to  bring  before  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  question  upon  which  I 
asked  and  obtained  a  Select  Committee 
three  years  ago.  I  hope  and  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  delay  which  has  taken  place 
has  not  been  prejudicial  to  the  question,  or 
to  the  views  which  I  hold  upon  it.  I  am 
am  afraid  that  I  shall,  upon  this  occasion, 
he  compelled  to  claim  more  of  the  time  of 
the  House  than  I  am  usually  in  the  habit 
of  occupying,  or  ever  desire  to  occupy; 
but  having  to  ask  the  House  to  consent  to 
a  complete  reversal  of  a  policy  which  it  has 
pursued  for  a  very  long  period,  I  think  I 
am  bound  to  submit  such  a  case  as  I  may 
be  able  to  make  out,  in  order  to  justify 
that  change  of  policy.  I  feel,  moreover, 
that  the  question  is  one  of  so  grave  a  cha- 
racter that  I  have  a  right  to  ask  the  House 
to  attend  to  the  case  which  I  shall  submit 
to  it,  before  it  concludes  to  reject  the  pro- 
position to  which  I  am  now  about  to  ask 
its  attention. 


It  is  now  about  three  years  ago — it  was 
in  the  year  1845 — that  I  first  brought  "^ 
the  question  of  the  game  laws  before  the 
House,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  Se- 
lect Committee  to  inquire  into  the  opera- 
tion of  that  portion  of  our  laws.  Those 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  Members  of  the 
House  at  that  time,  will  bear  me  witness 
when  I  state,  that,  in  obtaining  that  Com- 
mittee, I  was  anxious  that  it  should  be 
composed,  not  of  men  entirely  agreeing 
with  me  in  opinion  upon  the  subject,  but 
of  those  also  who  took  a  different  view  of 
the  matter;  so  that  there  might  be  the 
greatest  possible  guarantee  for  a  searching 
and  impartial  investigation  into  the  whole 
question.  To  show  how  far  I  was  from 
being  desirous  of  having  a  one-sided  Com- 
mittee, or  a  Committee  composed  mainly 
of  persons  holding  my  own  views,  I  con- 
sented that  those  who  entirely  disagreed 
with  the  opinions  which  I  entertained  upon 
the  game  laws,  should  form  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  that  Committee.  The 
Committee  then  appointed  was,  accor- 
dingly, so  constituted  ;  and,  in  order  to 
prove  to  the  House  that  the  inquiry  into 
the  subject  has  been  as  full  as  it  could  be 
made,  I  need  only  state,  that  during  the 
sittings  of  that  Committee  aboutj&ijttyjvit- 
nesses  were  examined.  Of  that  portion  of 
the  witnesses  called,  chiefly  by  myself,  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  those  inclined  to  my 
opinion  upon  this  question,  not  less  than  / 
twenty-one  were  tenant-farmers;  and  I  can 
safely  say,  that  I  believe  they  were  tenant- 
farmers  of  the  highest  character,  and  of 
the  most  unimpeachable  veracity. 

I  am  willing  to  admit,  in  the  very  outset 
of  my  observations,  that  the  Bill  which  I 
am  about  to  propose  to  the  House,  makes 
no  pretension  whatever  to  be  based  upon 
the  report  of  the  Committee  to  which  I 
have  referred;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
confidently  assert  that  it  is  based  upon  the 
general  tenor  of  the  evidence  given  before 
that  Committee — and  that,  although  I 
have  the  misfortune  to  disagree  with  the 
majority  of  the  Gentlemen  by  whom  that 
report  was  agreed  to,  yet  I  feel  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  measure  I  am  now  about 
to  propose,  is  the  only  one  which,  after  an 
impartial  view — as  impartial  as  I  am  able 
to  take — of  the  question  and  of  the  evi- 
dence, the  House  should  come  upon  the 
evidence  so  given  before  that  Committee. 

In  the  year  1845,  when  I  brought  for- 
ward this  question,  the  House  did  me  the 
favour  to  listen  to  a  rather  lengthened  state- 
ment which  I  then  made.     It  was  manifest 
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on  that  occasion,  that  the  subject  was 
somewhat  new  to  the  House,  and  that  I 
had  treated  it  in  a  manner  in  which  it  had 
not  been  treated  before.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  speech  which  I  then  made,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon 
(Sir  J.  Graham),  then  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  rose  and  consented  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee;  but  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  expressed 
the  greatest  possible  incredulity  with  re- 
gard to  the  statements  and  facts  which  I 
had  submitted  to  the  House.  He  said, 
moreover,  that  he  should  be  extremely 
glad  to  see  some  of  the  parties  whose  al- 
legations I  had  introduced,  brought  before 
the  Committee,  and  cross-examined,  with 
reference  to  the  amount  of  injury  to  agri- 
cultural produce  inflicted  upon  farmers  by 
game,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  other 
charges  which  I  had  brought  against  the 
game  laws,  and  the  existing  system  of 
game  preservation.  It  appeared  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  then  Home  Secretary,  that 
the  cases  which  I  had  brought  forward  were 
greatly  exaggerated  —  an  opinion  which 
also  appeared  to  be  participated  in  by  a 
considerable  number  of  hon.  Gentlemen, 
and  especially  by  those  Members  who  were 
then  sitting  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House :  but  I  am  prepared  to-night  to 
show,  that  there  was  not  a  single  state- 
ment made  by  me  at  that  time  which  has 
not  since,  not  only  been  completely  borne 
out  by  the  evidence  of  witnesses  of  unim- 
peachable character  before  the  Committee, 
but  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  allegations 
which  I  then  submitted  to  the  House  were 
very  much  below  the  real  facts  and  state- 
ments which  were  made  and  proved  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation  entered  into  by 
the  Committee. 

Now  I  wish  to  ask  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  some  of  the  cases  which  were 
brought  before  that  Committee,  and  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  amount  of  agri- 
cultural injury,  and  the  damage  to  agricul- 
tural produce,  which  is  sustained  by  farjuers 
from  the  practice  of  preserving  game,  so 
extensively  as  it  is  now  preserved,  by  the 
landed  proprietors  of  this  country.  The 
witnesses  who.  were  examined  upon  that 
branch  of  the  question,  were  almost  exclu- 
sively tenant-farmers.  I  beg  the  House 
to  bear  in  mind  the  important  fact,  that  of 
all  the  witnesses  brought  up  in  favour  of 
the  game  laws,  there  was  only  one  who 
had  any  pretension  whatever  to  the  name 
of  a  tenant-farmer;  and  he  was  not  brought 
up  because  he  was  a  tenant-farmer,  but 


because  he  was  also  agent  to  a  landed  pro- 
prietor in  the  county  of  Sussex,  one  of 
whose  tenants  had  previously  been  exam- 
ined before  the  Committee.  As  I  stated  be- 
fore, the  tenant-farmers  who  were  brought 
before  the  Committee,  were  men  of  most 
respectable  character;  and  I  confess  that 
the  favourable  opinion  I  have  always  en- 
tertained of  the  tenant-farmers  of  this 
country,  was  even  enhanced  by  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  general  bearing  of  that  class 
of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  first  witness  to  whose  evidence  I 
shall  call  the  attention  of  the  House,  is 
Mr.  Bates,  who  was  recently  the  tenant  of 
Luton  Park  Farm,  in  the  county  of 
Bedford.  That  gentleman  stated,  and 
proved  to  the  Committee,  that  upon  thirty 
acres  of  wheat,  he  had  no  less  than  118/. 
awarded  to  him  as  the  amount  of  damage 
committed  upon  that  quantity  of  land  bj 
the  game.  Now,  that  may  appear  a  large 
sum ;  but  I  beg  the  House  to  observe,  that 
the  statements  of  all  the  tenant-farmers 
who  were  examined  before  the  Committee 
— those  who  came  from  Fifeshire  in  the 
north,  and  Dorsetshire  in  the  south-west 
— all  coincided  in  the  view  taken  by  Mr. 
Bates  as  to  the  amount  of  damage  caused 
to  the  crops  by  game.  The  evidence  of 
men  altogether  unknown  to  each  other, 
and  who  came  to  the  Committee  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  without  the 
slightest  concert,  was  to  the  same  effect, 
so  that  the  evidence  of  one  man  may  be 
taken  as  a  guarantee  of  the  correctness  of 
another. 

Mr.  Hodding,  a  tenant-farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Salisbury,  proved,  that 
upon  45  acres  of  wheat,  he  sustained  a  da- 
mage of  not  less  than  1721.;  and  that,  in 
the  four  years  previous  to  1845,  the  loss 
upon  his  wheat  and  barley  crops  alone, 
amounted  to  460?.,  or  an  average  of  115/. 
per  annum,  without  taking  into  account  the 
damage  done  to  the  young  turnips  and  green 
crops.  Another  witness  from  the  same 
neighbourhood,  Mr.  Bell  of  Salisbury, 
stated,  that  the  damage  which  he  sustained 
on  223  acres,  in  1 844,  amounted  in  value 
to  416/.  Mr.  Chambers  of  Beachemwell, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk — ^and  I  dare  say, 
there  are  Gentlemen  in  this  House  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  name  of  this  and 
of  several  other  witnesses,  whose  evidence 
I  shall  bring  before  the  House — Mr. 
Chambers,  who  is  a  very  large  fanner,  and 
who,  I  believe,  rents  not  less  than  5,000 
or  6,000  acres,  stated,  that  his  loss  from 
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injury  done  by  game  in  one  year  was  equal 
to  1,0002.  Mr.  Sewell,  of  Swaffham,  in 
tbe  county  of  Norfolk,  who  is  also,  I  be- 
liere,  a  farmer  of  the  very  highest  charac- 
ter, and  the  extent  of  whose  farm  may 
be  judged  from  his  rent,  which  is  1,024Z. 
per  annum — states  that  the  damage  which 
he  sustained  in  one  year  on  700  acres, 
was  not  less  than  7001.  Mr.  J.  W.  Cooper, 
a  most  intelligent  farmer,  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
states,  that  in  November,  1844,  he  had 
thirty  acres  of  wheat  so  much  injured  by 
winged  game,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
plough  it  up,  and  thereby  sustained  a  loss 
of  1202. 

I  hope  the  House  will  bear  that  fact  in 
mind,  because  I  know  perfectly  well  that 
it  will  be  stated  in  the  course  of  the  obser- 
vations which  certain  Members  will  make 
in  opposition  to  this  Motion,  that  the  ten- 
ant-farmers suffer  no  injury  from  winged 
game.  Now,  Mr.  Cooper  states,  that  his 
annual  taxation  was  not  more  than  1112.; 
but  yet  he  believed,  that  in  1844,  the 
amount  of  damage  which  his  farm  sustained 
from  game  was  equal  to  about  double  the 
amount  of  that  annual  taxation.  Another 
tenant-farmer,  Mr.  W.  Marris,  who  resides 
near  Louth,  in  Lincolnshire,  states,  that 
he  held  a  farm  under  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  that,  in  1843,  upon  twenty- 
three  acres  of  wheat,  he  estimated  that 
the  damage  which  he  sustained  from  game, 
amounted  to  about  1502.;  and  that  he  be- 
lieved the  average  amount  of  loss  which 
he  endured  in  consequence  of  this  system 
was  5s,  per  acre  on  the  whole  farm,  or 
1802.  per  annum;   whereas  his  local  and 

feneral  taxes  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
00/.  per  annum.  There  was  also  another 
farmer  from  Lincolnshire — and  as  I  under- 
stand that  an  hon.  Member  from  that 
county  (Colonel  Sibthorp)  is  likely  to  take 
some  part  in  opposition  to  the  Motion 
which  1  am  now  submitting  to  the  House — 
I  beg  to  call  his  attention  to  the  state- 
ment of  facts  given  by  farmers  from  that 
very  county,  from  men,  I  believe,  of  the 
very  first  respectability. 

The  farmer  to  whose  case  1  am  about 
to  refer,  occupies  a  farm  at  Kettleby 
Thorpe,  in  Lincolnshire ;  and  the  number 
of  acres  which  he  rents  is  500.  In  1844, 
that  gentleman  estimated  his  loss  from 
game  at  the  sum  of  2402.  Seven  acres  of 
wheat  were  stated  to  have  been  totally  de- 
stroyed during  that  year  by  the  game. 
From  the  evidence  of  another  farmer,  Mr. 
A,  Gordon,  who  was  deputed  by  the  Wen- 


lock  Farmers'  Club,  in  the  connty  of 
Salop,  to  make  a  representation  to  the 
Committee  on  the  subject,  it  appears  that 
on  thirty-four  acres  of  his  own  farm,  he 
sustained  a  loss  from  game,  in  1841,  of 
239/.;  in  1842,  upon  ten  acres,  he  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  652.;  and  that,  in  1845, 
on  forty-five  acres,  he  sustained  a  loss  of 
1142. 

1  now  come  to  the  evidence  of  a  witness 
from  Worcestershire,  Mr.  Woodward,  who 
farms  500  acres,  as  a  tenant  under  Lord 
Coventry,  and  200  acres  of  his  own  pro- 
perty in  addition.  That  witness  stated, 
that,  in  1844,  his  loss  from  game,  upon 
the  land  which  he  holds  under  Lord  Co- 
ventry, was  not  less  than  2002. 

Mr.  Landale,  a  surveyor,  from  Kirkaldy 
in  Fifeshire,  stated  to  the  Committee,  that 
on  tbe  estate  of  Captain  Wemyss  there 
was  paid,  by  agreement,  for  damage  done 
on  six  farms,  including  1,059  Scotch  acres, 
in  1841, 6592. ;  and  in  1844,  nearly  1,000/.; 
the  amount  of  which  damage  was  paid  for 
by  Captain  Wemyss,  in  pursuance  of  an 
agreement  which  was  contained  in  the 
leases  of  the  tenants.  Again,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Berkshire  (Mr.  Pusey)  declared 
to  the  Committee — 

'^  But  I  have  a  strong  case  now  of  injury  to 
wheat,  which  occurred  only  two  years  ago.  A 
tenant  of  mine  oame  to  tell  me  that  he  must  give 
up  his  farm  ;  he  was  a  very  improving  tenant  in- 
deed. I  asked  him  why ;  he  said  the  injury  which 
he  received  from  the  game  was  such  that  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  There  was  a  piece  of  sixty  or 
seventy  acres  of  wheat,  and  he  told  me  that  it  had 
heen  completely  fed  away  by  game  firom  a  neigh- 
bouring cover ;  and  he  asked  me  to  go  over  it. 
I  did  so,  and  I  can  state  positively  to  the  Com- 
mittee, that  half  of  that  field  I  should  not  have 
known  had  any  crop  at  all  upon  it ;  this  was  light 
land.  I  said  to  the  tenant  that  his  loss  should 
be  valued  ;  and  I  paid  him  the  loss  ;  I  think  it 
was  valued  at  about  40/.,  but  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  that  by  any  means  covered  his  loss  ;  he 
said  himself  that  he  lost  about  a  quarter  pev 
acre." 

The  hon.  Member  also  stated — 

"  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  the 
land  of  a  small  proprietor,  in  tbe  neighbourhood 
of  a  large  cover,  might  be  injured  to  the  extent  of 
50  per  cent  at  least  on  the  rental ;  indeed,  it 
might  be  rendered  almost  useless  to  cultivate  it. 
That  puts  me  in  mind  of  another  thing  ;  one  of 
the  points  which  made  me  come  to  the  determi- 
nation of  giving  up  preserving  was,  finding  that 
my  own  keeper,  who  had  got  three  or  four  acres 
of  land  near  his  house  in  the  covers,  after  cultivat- 
ing for  eight  or  ten  years,  said  at  last  that  he  must 
give  it  up  because  it  did  not  pay  him  ;  it  would 
ruin  him ;  and  then  it  occurred  to  me  to  considmr 
what  was  the  case  with  my  keeper's  neighbours 
round  the  covers." 

There  is  another  case,  which  occurred 
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on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  at  ^ 
Bakewell  in  Derbyshire.  In  that  case ' 
survejors  were  employed  to  make  an  esti- 
mate of  the  damage  done  by  game,  not  to 
the  grass  crops,  but  to  the  grain  crops 
only.  The  damage  done  to  turnip  crops, 
lentils,  clover  seeds,  meadow  and  pasture, 
has  never  been  taken  into  account.  Mr. 
Gauntley,  the  witness,  says — 

**  The  damage  done  to  meadow  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  covers  may  be  stated  at 
from  68.  to  208.  per  acre.  In  the  simimer  of 
1844,  that  portion  of  arable  land  growing  corn 
contained  389  acres,  and  the  sum  of  916^  was  al- 
lowed for  the  damage  done  by  game,  as  per  tabu-  , 
lar  statement  annexed.  In  the  previous  year 
(1843),  395  acres  were  in  corn,  and  the  sum  of 
897^.  was  paid  for  damages,  averaging  46«.  per 
acre  on  the  whole  quantity  of  com  land,  varying 
from  nothing  to  nearly  10/.  per  acre."  | 

Now  the  only  tenant-farmer  called  he- 
fore  the  Committee  by  those  Members  of 
it  who  differ  from  me  upon  this  question,  ' 
was  Mr.  Turner,  of  Sussex,  the  agent,  I  j 
believe,  of  Sir  John  Shelley;  and  Mr.  Tur-  i 
ner  was   examined   only  with   a  view  to ! 
elicit  from  him  a  denial  or  explanation  of 
certain  statements  made  by  another  tenant 
upon  the  same  property.    He  was  asked — 

"  Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Haywood,  would  you  , 
think  that  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  upon  the 
rent  was  a  compensation  ? — I  should  want  that 
certainly,  if  the  rabbits  were  always  kept  up. 

"  Do  you  think  that  you  would  be  justified  in 
taking  a  &rm  like  this  at  151.  at  year,  with  hares 
and  a  large  stock  of  rdbbits,  when  you  would  pay 
for  that  farm  lOOl.  a  year  if  you  had  an  undis- 
puted right  to  take  all  the  game. — Yes  ;  I  should 
rather  give  1002.,  and  clear  the  game. 

'*  You  would  rather  give  100/.  and  clear  the 
game,  than  give  75/.  and  have  the  game  ? — Yes ; 
if  it  were  preserved  strictly ;  it  would  depend 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  landlord  to  preserve 
the  game." 

In  speaking  upon  this  subject,  in  the 
year  lo45, 1  stated  in  this  House,  that  the 
tenants  generally  entertained  a  firm  belief 
that  it  would  not  take  a  great  many  hares 
and  rabbits  to  eat  and  destroy  as  much 
agricultural  produce  as  a  sheep.  That 
opinion  was  verified  before  the  Committee 
by  the  farmers,  some  of  whom  said  that 
three  or  four  hares  would  destroy  as  much 
food  as  one  sheep.  The  evidence  taken 
before  the  Committee  fully  substantiates 
the  statement  which  I  then  made.  It  h 
true,  indeed,  that  Lord  Salisbury,  himseK 
a  great  game  preserver,  told  the  Commit- 
tee, that  he  did  not  believe  that  even  forty 
hares  would  destroy  as  much  produce  an 
one  sheep;  but  such  an  extravagant  state- 
ment only  serves  to  show  that  the  autho- 
rity of  Lord  Salisbury  upon  this  point  is 
unworthy  of  the  least  consideration.      1 


would  much  prefer  the  actual  experiment 
and  judgment  founded  upon  experience  of  an 
honest  and  intelligent  tenant-farmer,  than 
the  opinion  of  any  game-preserving  noble^ 
man  whatever.  Amongst  the  various  wit^ 
iiesses  examined  before  the  Committee, 
was  Mr.  George  Gayford,  an  agriculturist 
of  eminence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thet<« 
ford.  This  gentleman  had,  it  appeared, 
tried  an  experiment  of  a  very  coDclusire 
nature,  and  he  was  therefore  summoned 
!)efore  the  Committee  to  give  evidence  as 
to  the  result  of  that  experiment.  He  had  f.^  . . 
divided  a  building  into  two  parts ;  in  one  ^ 
he  placed  two  sheep,  and  in  the  other 
twelve  large  rabbits.  He  kept  them  both 
there  for  twelve  weeks,  and  fed  them,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  with  the  very  same  de^ 
ftcription  of  food  as  they  would  have  eaten 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  had  they  been 
at  large  in  the  fields.  He  weighed  them 
when  first  put  in,  and  he  weighed  them 
again  at  the  end  of  each  fortnight,  or  four 
times  in  the  course  of  the  whole  period,  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  much  they  had 
gained  or  lost  in  weight.  The  following 
f^as  the  result.  I  am  reading  from  the 
minutes  taken  before  the  Game  Law  Com- 
mittee : — 

"  From  this  experiment  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
six  weeks  twelve  rabbits  consumed  of  oats,  cut 
sanfoin,  bran,  carrots,  and  swede  turnips,  33 
bushels,  3  pecks,  and  7  pints,  weighing  68  stone, 
74  lbs.,  14  oz.,  and  valued  at  188.  2}(2.,  whilst 
during  the  same  period,  two  sheep  consumed  only 
25  bushels,  3  pecks,  0  pints,  weighing  45  stone, 
101  lbs.,  3  oz.,  and  valued  at  13«.  Q^d.  The 
twelve  rabbits  thus  exceeded  the  two  sheep  in 
consumption  by  8  bushels  of  food,  weighing 
nearly  23  stone,  and  valued  at  4«.  5\d.  It  fol- 
lows, from  the  above  statement,  that  within  a 
fraction  four  and  a  half  rabbits,  during  six  weeks, 
consumed  as  much  food  as  one  sheep." 

It  must  also  be  recollected  that  if  the 
rabbits  had  been  at  large,  they  would  have 
destroyed  or  injured  a  great  quantity  of 
food  in  addition  to  that  which  they  con- 
sumed; and  many  farmers  are  of  opinion 
that  the  quantity  destroyed  and  injured  by 
game  is  not  less  than  that  which  is  actu- 
ally consumed  by  them.  I  do  not  come 
here  to  make  any  whining  complaint  on 
behalf  of  the  tenant-farmers,  for  if  they 
I  choose  to  subject  themselves  to  these  in- 
juries by  taking  farms  when  the  game  is 
reserved  to  their  landlords,  I  know  not  that 
I  can  be  of  any  great  service  to  them;  but 
I  state  these  facts,  in  addition  to  others 
which  I  shall  presently  bring  before  the 
House,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  a 
.  change  of  policy  in  the  legislation  of  the 
country  is  absolutely  neceaaarj  with  regard 
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to  this  question.  I  come  now  to  speak  of 
the  influence  of  the  game  laws  upon  agri- 
culture, and  agricultural  prosperity;  and 
upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  I  will 
quote  to  the  House,  first  of  all,  the  opin- 
ion of  Lord  Hatherton,  who  is  well  known 
for  his  devotion  to  agriculture,  and  whose 
evidence  I  have  no  doubt  the  House  will 
hold  in  the  highest  respect.  Lord  Hather- 
ton stated  to  the  Committee : — 

"I  found,  to  pursue  the  two  occupations,  a 
rigid  preserver  of  hares  and  game  generally,  and 
an  impcover  of  my  land  by  planting  and  farming, 
perfectly  incompatible. 

"  Do  you  say  that  you  had  not  land  in  your  oc- 
cupation when  you  first  preserved  game  ? — I  had, 
but  it  was  principally  grass  land ;  I  had  not  be- 
gun to  plough  or  to  plant.  I  soon  found,  as  a 
&rmer  desirous  of  introducing  among  my  ten- 
antry and  into  the  neighbourhood  a  better  system 
of  cultivation,  that  it  was  utterly  hopeless  to  do 
so  unless  I  completely  destroyed  the  hares;  for 
the  attempt  merely  to  reduce  thorn  was  useless, 
for  a  good  season  repaired  their  numbers  to  such 
an  extent,  that  I  found  there  was  no  effectual 
means  but  entire  destruction.  There  is  no  re. 
luctance  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  occupy  those 
lands,  on  the  terms  on  which  they  take  them,  re- 
ferring to  the  power  of  destroying  game  ? — None 
whatever ;  on  the  contrary,  since  I  have  destroyed 
it,  I  perceive  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  degree 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  in  their 
expenditure ;  and  it  has  happened  to  mc,  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  to  have  received  indis- 
putable evidence  of  my  character  as  a  destroyer  of 
hares,  it  having  turned  very  much  to  my  account, 
in  a  better  class  of  tenants  having  offered  them- 
selves for  my  fiirms  when  they  have  been  vacant." 

If  this  was  the  opinion  of  only  a  single 
person,  great  weight  might  not  perhaps  be 
attached  to  it;  but  I  unhesitatingly  state, 
that  every  farmer  to  whom  the  question 
was  put  by  the  Committee,  declared  it  to 
be  his  conviction  that  game  preservation 
was  exceedingly  injurious  to  agriculture — 
that  it  interfered  with  the  farmer's  pros- 
pects of  success — prevented  the  expenditure 
of  capital  on  the  land — furnished  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  improvement — and 
diminished  the  demand  for  labour.  I  will 
now  in  treat  the  House  to  attend,  for  a 
moment,  to  the  case  of  a  tenant,  upon 
whose  farm  the  game  had  been  let  to  a 
third  party.  I  cannot  conceive  anything 
more  destructive  to  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture and  of  the  tenantry  of  this  country 
than  such  cases  as  that  to  which  I  am  now 
about  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House. 
The  owner  of  the  estate  to  which  this  re- 
fers is  Sir  Hanson  Verney;  the  renter  of 
the  game  was  a  Mr.  Villebois;  and  the 
tenant  of  the  farm  was  Mr.  Lock,  who  had 
been  previously  examined  by  the  Commit- 
tee.    I  shall  now  quote  again  from  the 


minutes  of  evidence.  A  question  is  put 
to  Mr.  Villebois : — 

"  What  is  your  right  over  that  land  that  Mr. 
Lock  occupies;  bow  far  does  your  right  of  pre- 
serving and  killing  game  extend? — I  have  tho 
whole  of  the  game ;  not  a  gun  dare  come  upon 
that  land  without  my  leave.  To  what  amount 
can  you  preserve  game  upon  that  land? — Any 
amount  whatever ;  10,000  partridges  if  I  like  to 
get  them.  And  as  many  hares? — ^Yes;  but  I 
should  not  do  it,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  &rmers. 
You  have  the  right  ? — I  have  the  light  of  pre- 
serving to  the  utmost.  All  kinds  of  game? — All 
kinds  of  game.  What  right  have  you  with  re- 
spect to  keepers,  watchers,  and  assistants ;  have 
you  the  right  to  employ  as  many  as  you  choose  ? 
— Yes;  a  whole  regiment  of  guards,  if  I  choose." 

Mr.  Villebois,  however,  acknowledged  that 
the  tenant,  Mr.  Lock,  was  not  perfectly 
satisfied  with  this  arrangement;  he  stated 
that  Mr.  Lock  was  what  was  termed  in  the 
neighbourhood  **  bumptious ;  "  in  other 
words,  I  suppose  he  did  not  submit  to  all 
this  injury  without  grumbling.  Mr.  Ville- 
bois stated  that  the  three  preceding  ten- 
ants had  been  subjected  to  the  same  sys- 
tem, and  that  he  had  not  had  much  trou- 
ble with  them.  I  will  give  the  questions 
and  answers,  as  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee : — 

"What  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  left  ? — The  lease  of  one  was  out,  and  he 
went  somewhere  else ;  and  the  other  &iled — I  do 
not  know  where  he  is.  There  was  more  game 
preserved  than  there  has  been  since  Mr.  Lock  has 
been  there  ? — Yes;  I  should  say  there  was.  One 
did  not  renew  his  lease,  and  the  other  two  fiiiled  ? 
Not  two;  but  one  went  as  a  steward  to  the  north. 
Then  the  facts  of  the  case  arc  these :  there  was 
more  game  before  Mr.  Lock  was  there ;  and  of 
his  three  predecessors,  one  would  not  renew  his 
lease  and  went  to  another  place ;  another  failed, 
and  another  became  steward  ? — 1  believe  so;  but 
I  do  not  trouble  myself  with  the  tenants  after  they 
leave  the  farm." 

It  will  be  observed,  that  of  Mr.  Lock's 
three  predecessors,  one  had  left  the  farm 
when  his  lease  was  out;  another  had  failed 
during  his  occupancy  of  the  farm ;  and  the 
third  had  left  the  farm  and  gone  away 
somewhere  to  be  a  steward.  Mr.  Villebois 
says  that  he  did  not  trouble  himself  much 
with  the  tenants  after  they  left  the  farm. 
Now,  I  ask,  is  it  possible  for  agriculture 
to  thrive  under  such  a  system  as  this;  and 
can  such  a  system  be  encouraged  by  the 
Legislature,  especially  when  our  popula- 
tion is  augmenting  at  so  rapid  a  rate  ? 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  position  of 
the  tenant-farmer  now  is  very  different 
from  what  it  was  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
when  the  farmer's  crops  were  almost  en- 
tirely the  spontaneous  and  unassisted  pro- 
duce of  tho  land.     The  tenant  then  oeon* 
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pled  tlie  land,  took  from  it  what  it  yielded, 
fed  his  cattle  with  it,  or  sold  it  iu  the  mar- 
ket; bat  now  the  tenant  has  to  pay  two 
rents— one  to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of 
the  land,  and  the  other  in  the  shape  of  in- 
terest for  the  capital  expended  upon  the 
land.  It  is  notorious  that  the  produce  of 
the  soil  has  frequently  been  doubled, 
trebled,  or  quadrupled  by  the  expenditure 
of  the  tenant's  capital  upon  the  fai*m. 

While  the  crops  were  but  the  unassisted 
produce  of  the  land,  the  tenant  might  have 
had  less  reason  to  complain  of  the  game 
taking  a  portion  of  his  produce;  but  now, 
when  by  the  application  of  his  capital  and 
industry,  he  has  trebled  or  quadrupled  the 
return  of  the  land,  it  is  intolerable  that 
the  landlord  should  still  retain  the  right  of 
stocking  the  land  with  game,  and  of  de- 
stroying and  devouring  a  portion,  not  only 
of  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil,  but  of 
that  increased  quantity  which  results  from 
the  outlay  of  the  capital  of  the  tenant.  It 
was  proved  before  the  Committee,  tliat 
where  game  is  preserved  with  any  degree 
of  strictness,  the  damage  done  to  the  far- 
mer by  the  destruction  of  his  crops,  ex- 
ceeds the  whole  annual  amount  paid  by 
him  for  income-tax,  assessed  taxes,  poor- 
rates,  highway  rates,  church  rates,  and 
county  rates;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the 
general  and  local  taxes  to  which  he  is  sub- 
jected, and  which  he  pays  in  money,  do 
not  amount  to  so  much  in  value  as  the  in- 
jury he  sustains  by  game  wherever  game 
is  strictly  preserved.  An  hon.  Member 
whom  I  see  opposite  was  formerly  great  on 
the  subject  of  the  burdens  on  land;  but  I 
have  never  heard  him  speak  of  this  bur- 
den, and  I  am  afraid  that  even  now  he  will 
not  unite  with  me  in  endeavouring  to  re- 
move this  heavy  yoke  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  tenant-farmers.  With  regard  to  the 
general  question  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, I  will  ask  hon.  Members  who  are 
proprietors  of  land,  how  they  can  expect 
their  tenants  to  prosper,  the  land  to  be  im- 
proved, their  labourers  to  be  employed, 
wages  to  be  good,  and  contentment  to  pre- 
vail, so  long  as  they  adopt  a  policy  with 
reference  to  the  occupiers  of  the  land 
which  is  not  known  in  connexion  with  any 
other  occupation,  or  any  other  portion  of 
the  people  of  this  country  ?  At  present 
there  are  two  interests  connected  with  the 
land  wholly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  al- 
together irreconcilable.  The  tenant,  hav- 
ing taken  a  farm,  stocks  it  with  cattle,  ex- 
pends capital  upon  it,  and  employs  his  ser- 
vants to   superintend   and  look  after  his 
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property,  in  order  that  he  may  have  a  re- 
turn for  his  outlay  and  labour:  but  the 
landlord  insists  upon  preserving  his  game. 
He  also  stocks  the  land;  he  has  his  ser- 
vants likewise  to  look  after  his  stock  of 
game;  he  has  gamekeepers  and  game- 
watchers  in  any  number  that  he  pleases, 
prowling  over  the  land  in  the  occupation 
of  his  tenant;  and  it  is  found  by  news- 
paper reports,  and  by  evidence  before  a 
Parliamentary  Committee,  that  the  honest 
and  meritorious  tenantry  of  this  country 
are  daily  subjected  to  the  most  insolent  in- 
/terference  on  the  part  of  gamekeepers. 
Will  it  be  believed,  that  in  many  parts 
they  are  not  allowed  even  to  keep  a  dog, 
unless  it  is  one  which  possesses  a  very  in- 
nocent cast  of  countenance.  In  many  in- 
stances all  their  dogs  are  shot.  They  can- 
not keep  a  cat  about  their  houses,  for  fear 
it  should  be  found  in  some  plantation;  and 
they  themselves  and  their  sons  are  not  per- 
mitted even  to  walk  over  their  farms  with 
a  gun  in  their  hands,  without  being  ex- 
posed to  suspicion  and  annoyance.  I  know 
well  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
farmer  independent  by  law,  unless  he  be 
determined  to  become  so;  but  I  contend 
that  Parliament  is  not  justified  in  longer 
maintaining  a  system  which  necessarily 
involves  the  degradation  of  the  tenant.  I 
am  convinced  that  unless  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil  have  security  for  their  capital, 
and  are  enabled  to  employ  and  pay  their 
labourers,  pauperism  will  constantly  in- 
crease, and  the  depression  of  our  rural  po- 
pulation will  remain  undiminished. 

I  come  now  to  a  part  of  the  question, 
which  is  perhaps  more  important  than  any 
to  which  I  have  hitherto  adverted,  namely, 
the  mode  of  administration  of  the  laws 
with  regard  to  game.  I  stated  three  years 
ago.  that  the  great  body  of  the  people,  in- 
cluding the  tenantry  and  peasantry  in  agri- 
cultural districts,  h?.ve  no  confidence  what- 
ever in  the  administration  of  the  game 
laws  by  county  magistrates.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  are  exceedingly  sore  on  this 
point,  because  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  themselves  county  magistrates :  but  I 
shall  treat  the  question  in  a  general  way, 
without  bringing  charges  against  any  indi- 
vidual whatever.  I  confess,  for  myself, 
that  were  I  a  game  preserver,  and  pas- 
sionately fond  of  sporting,  I  could  not  trust 
myself  with  the  administration  of  these 
laws;  and  I  am  persuaded  that,  whether 
intentionally  or  not,  there  is,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  game  laws  by  the  ma- 
gistracy of  this  country,  a  great  departure 
2H 
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from  the  ordinary  principles  upon  which 
the  other  laws  of  this  realm  are  admin- 
istered. One  of  the  witnesses  hefore  the 
Game  Committee  was  Mr.  Philips,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  I  quote  from  his  evidence 
some  facts  which  I  think  are  of  the  great- 
est importance.  That  Gentleman  is  asked, 
in  reference  to  the  returns  of  commitments 
made  to  the  Home  Office — 

"  Have  those  more  general  returns  led  to  any 
similar  remark  to  that  which  was  made  upon  the 
first  return,  namely,  tliat  many  of  the  sentences 
were  illegal  ? — From  the  23rd  of  May,  when  the 
business  began,  to  the  11th  of  last  March,  the  re- 
turns amounted  to  1,840  commitments. 

**  Those  were  commitments  for  non-payment  of 
penalties  under  the  game  laws  ? — Yes.  Of  those 
cases  a  great  many  have  been  illegal ;  there  have 
been  forty  discharges  out  of  prison,  under  sen- 
tences clearly  illegal,  and  there  have  been  four- 
teen commutations  of  sentence  besides. 

"  In  the  cases  of  those  discharges  you  speak  of 
out  of  prison,  there  was  a  free  pardon  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  ? — A  pardon. 

'*  Were  those  discharges  on  account  of  mere 
technical  objections  to  the  conviction,  or  were 
they  discharged  on  the  ground  that  the  conviction 
was  a  substantial  injustice  ? — All  the  discharges 
were  on  the  ground  of  the  law  having  been  ac- 
tually violated,  the  sentences  being  against  the 
law.  There  has  been  no  instance  in  which  a 
prisoner  has  been  discharged  because  the  commit- 
ment was  defective  in  point  of  form." 

The  Assessed  Tax  Act  was  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  revenue;  but  it  is  in 
operation  nothing  less  than  a  Game  Act; 
and  is  constantly  used  as  such.  Mr.  Phil- 
lips was  asked — 

"  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  Assessed  Tax  Act 
was  not  passed  by  the  Legislature  with  a  view  to 
the  suppression  of  poaching,  but  rather  for  the 
protection  of  the  revenue  ? — Certainly. 

"  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  law  has  been 
made  use  of  by  the  magistrates  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  which  was  intended  by  the  Legislature  ? 
^— I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  I  will  mention  one  in- 
stance ;  two  magistrates  in  the  case  to  which  I 
allude,  convicted  under  the  23rd  section  of  the 
Game  Act :  the  very  day  after  one  of  those  ma- 
gistrates proceeded  against  the  man  under  the 
Certificate  Act." 

There  is  another  gentleman  who  was  ex- 
anjined,  whose  opinion  is  worthy  of  the 
utmost  attention;  I  allude  to  Captain  Wil- 
liams, inspector  of  prisoners,  whose  oppor- 
tunities of  ascertaining  the  facts  upon  this 
subject  are  probably  not  exceeded  by  those 
of  any  other  man  living.  That  gentleman, 
when  questioned  by  the  Committee  with 
regard  to  the  statements  of  certain  chap- 
lains of  gaols,  as  to  the  administration  of 
the  game  laws,  as  detailed  in  his  Ninth 
Report,  where  those  chaplains  are  under- 
stood to  have  stated,  that  prisoners  con- 


fined for  poaching  have  do  idea  that  they 
have  been  guilty  of  any  criminal  acts,  and 
that  all  attempts  to  bring  to  them  a  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  are  ineffectual — Captain 
Williams  is  asked — 

**  Are  there  not  statements  in  your  Ninth  Re- 
port of  the  opinions  of  chaplains  of  some  of  the 
gaols  ? — Yes ;  several. 

"  Are  you  prepared  to  state  to  the  Committee 
that  the  opinion  you  have  stated  as  being  given 
by  one  or  two  chaplains  is  the  general  opinion 
amongst  the  chaplains,  as  far  as  you  have  come  in 
contact  with  them  ? — I  should  say  it  was,  amongst 
the  chaplains  and  amongst  the  superior  officers  in 
prisons. 

"  Have  the  gaolers  generally  coincided  in  those 
opinions  ? — My  impression  is  so. 

"  Have  you  observed,  that  prisoners  after  »en- 
tences  under  the  game  laws  have  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  their  sentence  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  ever  acknowledge  the  justice  of  their  sentence. 
Very  few  prisoners  will  ever  acknowledge  the  jxw- 
tice  of  their  sentence ;  but  I  think  there  is  a 
much  stronger  feeling  the  other  way  among 
poachers  than  others. 

"  From  your  experience  among  the  labouring 
population,  and  your  knowledge  of  their  feelings 
upon  this  matter,  do  you  believe  that  they  attach 
the  same  sort  of  immorality  to  poaching  that  they 
would  attach  to  stealing? — Quite  the  reverse. 
Many  times  when  I  have  spoken  to  them  upon  the 
subject  of  poaching,  and  warned  them  of  the  con- 
sequences, I  have  been  replied  to,  *  Well,  I  am 
not  here  for  stealing.  I  am  not  on  the  other  side 
of  the  gaol.* 

"  You  say  you  observed  an  influx  of  prisoners 
at  particular  seasons  for  offences  under  the  Game 
Acts,  in  certain  counties ;  can  you  mention  those 
counties  ? — I  should  comprehend  them  generally 
under  the  agricultural  counties.  There  is  a  ge- 
neral influx  of  prisoners  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year  above  any  others  ;  when  the  game  seasons 
begin,  the  class  of  offences  connected  therewith 
naturally  increases. 

"  Have  you  compared  the  severity  of  the  pun- 
ishments for  offences  against  the  game  laws  with 
the  punishment  for  offences  of  other  kinds,  where 
such  a  comparison  is  capable  of  being  made  ? — I 
should  say  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  a 
person  so  constantly  in  communication  with  pri- 
soners, but  such  comparison  must  have  occurred 
to  him.  The  cumulative  penalties  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  these  laws,  the  length  of  the  imprison- 
ment and  the  seventy  of  punishment,  could  not 
fail  to  strike  my  observation. 

"  Which  county  is  the  one  in  which  you  find 
the  most  prisoners  for  poaching ;  and  in  which  do 
you  consider  the  offence  to  be  most  rife  ? — Not- 
tinghamshire, Derbyshire,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Cambridgeshire,  and  Huntingdonshire.  I 
may  here  observe,  that  the  application  of  the 
game  laws  varies  most  remarkably  in  various  dis- 
tricts. It  seems  entirely  dependent  upon  the  in- 
dividual feeling  of  the  landowners,  and  which  I 
look  upon  as  one  of  their  most  injurious  conse- 
quences. In  one  place  you  have  a  person  who 
will  carry  these  laws  to  an  extreme,  and  in  the 
next  you  will  have  a  person  who  will  scarcely 
have  anything  to  do  with  them. 

**  Do  you  find  the  same  difference  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  the  law  for  offenoes  of 
other  kinds  ?^Certainly  not. 
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**  Then,  how  do  you  account  for  it  that  there  is 
that  difference  with  respect  to  the  application  of 
the  game  laws  ? — I  think  there  is  a  feeling  against 
them  amongst  many  of  the  higher  classes  of  so- 
oietj,  and  a  strong  and  universal  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  the  middle  classes  of  society 
with  offenders  of  that  description. 

"Is  it  your  opinion,  as  far  as  you  have  oh- 
served,  that  the  course  of  game-law  legislation,  as 
it  now  exists,  and  the  administration  of  the  game 
laws,  is  running  counter  to  the  great  mass  of 
puhlic  opinion  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  it  was.  I 
have  noticed  that  there  is  a  very  increasing  feel- 
ing against  it  of  late  yeara ;  I  think  every  year 
the  feeling  increases  against  it." 

With  regard  to  the  Assessed  Taxes  Act 
being  used  as  a  Game  Act,  Captain  Wil- 
liams stated — 

"  Upon  my  last  visit  to  the  county  gaol  at 
Berhy,  I  found  in  the  prison  there  a  prisoner  in 
the  convicted  misdemeant's  ward ;  he  was  clothed 
in  a  prison  dress  picking  oakum,  and  under  the 
discipline  of  silence.  I  have  copies  of  the  convic- 
tion. He  complained  to  me  of  having  been  ille- 
gally apprehended — that  the  warrant  had  not  been 
shown  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  apprehension — and 
in  the  course  of  my  investigation  of  his  complaint, 
I  felt  it  neceesary  to  call  the  surveyor  of  taxes  be- 
fore  me,  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  given  in- 
structions to  the  constable  to  employ  the  police 
generally,  to  apprehend  him  without  a  warrant 
whenever  they  could  find  him  in  the  borough  of 
Derby.  The  surveyor  of  taxes  informed  me  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  proceed  in  this  case  ;  that 
he  did  not  proceed  against  the  people  in  this  way 
for  a  surohatge,  unless  he  was  satisfied  that  they 
had  funds  to  pay  the  penalty,  as  it  was  ooly  giving 
him  additional  trouble,  and  it  was  a  loss  of  money 
and  time  to  him  ;  that  he  was  allowed  three 
guineas  in  every  case  where  he  obtained  payment 
of  the  surcharge ;  and  that  he  never  instituted 
proceedings  against  individuals  of  this  description 
who  could  not  pay,  unless  it  was  at  the  instance 
of  a  gamekeeper,  or  some  gentleman,  and  that 
when  a  gentleman  came  to  him,  he  thought  it 
was  his  duty  to  interfere  ;  that  '  ho  thought  he 
must  interfere '  were  his  words." 

If  the  House  require  any  other  evidence 
on  this  point,  I  will  adduce  the  testimony 
of  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  well  known  to  be  a 
great  game  preserver,  and  who  was  also 
examined  before  the  Committee.  With 
reference  to  the  opinion  of  the  magistrates, 
and  the  state  of  public  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  game  law,  Lord  Fitzhardinge  speaks 
as  follows : — 

"  And  they  have  generally  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  game  does  no  harm,  and  that  the 
game  laws  ought  to  be  maintained  ?  —  Un- 
questionably ;  if  you  were  to  poll  the  whole  of  the 
magistracy,  I  should  say  that  nine  out  of  ten 
would  be  in  favour  of  protection  to  game. 

"But  as  far  as  you  can  observe,  the  feeling 
is  very  strong  in  the  county  of  Gloucester  about 
the  game  laws,  as  you  say  the  magistrates  are 
acting  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  popular 
feeling  ? — I  think  they  are  so  ;  I  think  there  is 
not  a  magistrate  in  the  county  of  Gloucester  but 
would  leel,  when  a  game  ease  ia  brought  before 


him,  that  he  shall  be  subject  to  being  assailed  as 
a  magistrate." 

Now,  if  it  be  true,  as  Lord  Fitzhardinge 
says,  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  magis- 
trates, if  they  were  polled,  would  be  found 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  protection  of  game, 
I  should  like  to  know  how  the  House  can 
with  safety  trust  the  adjudication  of  of- 
fences under  these  laws  to  such  a  body  of 
men  ?  Such  a  fact,  admitted  and  notorious, 
is  calculated  to  destroy  all  faith  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.  Now  what  is  the 
power  which  this  class  of  magistrates  have 
under  these  laws  ?  I  say  what  are  the 
powers  possessed,  not  by  several,  but  by 
each  individual  magistrate  under  these 
laws  ?  For  a  day  trespass,  one  magis- 
trate can  subject  a  man  to  a  fine  of  40«. 
or  two  months*  imprisonment.  There  may 
be  nothing  more  than  a  vague  presumption 
that  the  man  was  at  the  time  in  pursuit  of 
game;  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
have  taken  or  killed  any  game  whatso- 
ever. If  five  persons  together  are  con- 
victed of  a  day's  trespass,  each  of  them 
may  be  subjected  to  a  fine  of  5L,  or  three 
months*  imprisonment  with  hard  labour; 
or  if  a  trespasser  refuse  to  give  his  name, 
whether  apprehended  or  not,  he  is  liable  to 
the  same  amount  of  punishment.  Be  it 
remembered  that  the  whole  of  these  punish- 
ments which  I  have  now  detailed,  can  be 
inflicted  at  the  will  of  any  one  justice  of 
the  peace.  Now  observe  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministering the  law.  The  judge  upon  the 
bench  is  a  county  magistrate,  one  of  a 
class,  nine  out  of  ten  of  whom,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  are 
in  favour  of  protection  to  game.  The  wit- 
ness is  either  a  gamekeeper  or  an  assistant 
gamekeeper;  in  many  cases  receiving,  by 
meaus  of  the  person  who  laid  the  informa- 
tion, a  portion  of  the  penalty.  The  culprili 
at  the  bar  is  a  poor  defenceless  peasant, 
arraigned  under  suspicion  of  having  been 
in  pursuit  of  game,  and  too  poor  to  sup- 
ply himself  with  legal  assistance  in  his  de- 
fence. Now,  I  ask  the  House  how  it  is 
possible  under  these  circumstances,  that  a 
reverence  for  the  law,  and  for  its  adminis- 
tration, is  ever  likely  to  grow  up  in  the 
minds  of  our  rural  population  ?  But  I  will 
now  bring  before  the  House  that  which  has 
been  said  and  done  by  Secretaries  of  State, 
in  proof  of  this  part  of  my  case.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  is  not  at  present  in  his  place; 
for  I  may  refer,  in  justification  of  what  I 
have  stated,  to  the  conduct  which  he  pur- 
sued while  he  held  the  office  of  Secreta^ 
2H2 
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of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  That 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  so  Btruck  with 
the  number  of  convictions  under  the  game 
laws,  that  he  issued  an  order  that  a  copy 
of  every  committal  to  prison,  under  those 
laws,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Home 
Office,  that  it  might  there  be  inspected, 
and  that  in  case  it  should  be  found  that  any 
wrong  had  been  done,  care  might  be  taken 
to  have  the  matter  immediately  rectified. 
How  far  that  was  necessary,  how  far  wrong 
was  committed,  and  how  far  that  wrong 
has  been  rectified,  the  House  will  already 
have  learned  from  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Philips,  the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department.  But,  if  I  am  not  misin- 
formed, the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  now 
holds  that  distinguished  office,  has  taken 
another  step,  which  shows  that  he  also  is 
as  much  convinced  as  his  predecessor,  of 
the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
administering  the  game  laws;  for  I  under- 
stand that  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
ordered  that  all  cases  of  night  poaching 
shall  in  future  be  tried,  not  at  the  sessions, 
but  at  the  assizes.  [Sir  G.  Gret  :  Not 
ordered,  but  recommended.]  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  says  it  was  not  ordered,  but 
recommended;  but  we  all  know  that  a  re- 
commendation from  the  Home  Office,  upon 
such  a  matter  as  this,  is  equal  to  a  com- 
mand, and  will  form  the  rule  with  respect 
to  these  cases  throughout  the  country. 
The  fact,  then,  that  two  Home  Secretaries 
have  felt  a  scrutiny  to  be  necessary,  is 
very  significant  ;  affording  the  greatest 
proof  that  in  their  opinion  the  game  laws 
have  not  been  administered  with  the  same 
regularity  and  the  same  impartiality  with 
with  which  the  administration  of  other  laws 
has  been  conducted. 

I  now  come  to  the  effect  of  these  laws 
upon  the  morals  of  the  labouring  classes; 
and  I  trust  the  House  will  not  consider  that 
branch  of  the  question  as  the  least  impor- 
tant, especially  after  the  great  display  of 
feeling  evinced  by  various  sections  of  this 
House,  on  many  occasions,  on  behalf  of  the 
labouring  population.  This  is  not  a  new 
charge  which  I  am  about  to  bring  against 
the  game  laws;  for  I  find  that  it  was  made 
so  far  back  as  the  year  1797,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  much  farther  back  even  than  that; 
for  when  this  question  of  the  game  laws 
was  under  discussion  —  not  the  present 
laws,  but  those  which  were  then  in  exist- 
ence— and  I  pledge  myself  to  prove  that 
no  real  amendment  has  taken  place  since — 
Mr.  Fox,  speaking  at  that  time,  stated, 
that  the  infraction  of  these  laws  prepared 
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criminals  for  the  infraction  of  all  other 
laws;  and  almost  every  speech  made  during 
the  whole  of  that  discussion,  admitted  the 
great  evils  which  arose  from  the  existence 
of  the  game  laws.  But  I  will  come  to  still 
higher  and  later  testimony;  I  will  refer  to 
the  reports  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  1816  and  in  1823,  Select  Committees 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  appointed 
to  inquire  into  this  subject.  In  1828,  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  also 
appointed,  and  in  their  several  reports  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  demoralising  effect 
of  the  game  laws  is  alluded  to,  in  terms 
more  or  less  strong.  I  hope  the  House 
will  bear  with  me  while  I  refer  to  one  or 
two  other  proofs  in  corroboration  of  the 
statements  I  have  made. 

In  the  year  1827,  a  Select  Committee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  criminal 
committals  and  convictions ;  and  I  will 
quote  from  the  report  of  that  Committee, 
to  show  what  the  system  of  game  preserva- 
tion did  in  that  day  for  the  morality  of  the 
labouring  classes  : — 

"  The  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee 
shows  undeniably,  that  the  great  increase  of  pre- 
serves for  game,  which  has  taken  place  of  late 
years,  has  tended  materially  to  the  increase  of 
crime  in  particular  districts  ;  a  pheasant  or  a 
hare  is  so  easily  taken,  that  a  labourer  only  half 
employed,  and  ill-fed,  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion. Men  of  a  wild  character  likewise  have 
within  their  reach  both  the  means  of  gratifying 
their  love  of  sport  and  the  means  of  disposing  of 
their  booty.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  if  the  sale 
of  game  were  allowed  by  law,  poaching  would  not 
be  so  frequently  resorted  to.  Whether  such  a 
speculation  be  well  founded  or  no,  it  appears  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  listen  to  every  ra- 
tional proposal  on  the  subject  of  the  game  laws, 
and  rather  to  hazard  an  experiment  which  mi^y 
fail,  than  to  allow  the  present  evils  to  continue 
without  any  effort  to  counteract  them.  Many  of  the 
petty  larcenies  in  the  agricultural  counties  are 
to  be  attributed  to  the  vicious  habits  created  by 
poaching." 

That  Committee  was  reappointed  in  1828, 
and  additional  evidence  was  taken  upon  the 
subject;  but  did  the  Committee  appointed 
in  1828,  reverse  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  Committee  in  1827  ?  No;  it  confirmed 
it,  in  the  strongest  language.  The  report 
of  that  Committee  states — 

"  The  abundance  of  offenders  against  these 
laws,  it  must  be  repeated,  is  not  owing  so  much 
to  any  increased  severity  of  the  laws,  as  to  the 
immense  increase  in  the  quantity  of  game.  There 
has  been,  of  late  years,  a  vast  profusion  of  game 
exposed  to  the  eyes  and  appetites  of  a  poor  and 
sometimes  suffering  class  of  the  people.  No  won- 
der that  if  property  exposed  on  the  outside  of 
shops  is  carried  off  by  depredators,  that  pheasants 
and  haies  should  be  carried  off  by  night  and  day. 
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more  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  accoi^ 
ding  to  several  witnesses,  the  labourers  have  a  no- 
tion that  taking  a  pheasant  or  hare  is  no  moral 
oflbnoe.  That  any  change  of  law  should  materially 
diminish  the  number  of  poachers,  is  rather  to  be 
wished  than  expected.  But  if  it  were  possible 
to  diminish  poaching,  the  Committee  can  have 
no  doubt  that  a  diminution  of  crime  would  fol- 
low." 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Memher  for  Ripon;  and  I 
am  glad  to  have  his  opinion,  given  hefore 
the  Committee  of  1828,  in  favour  of  the 
views  which  I  am  now  submitting  to  the 
House;  and,  I  am  sure  the  House  will  con- 
sider, with  me,  that  whatever  has  been 
stated  by  him  on  this  subject,  was  said 
with  due  thought  and  consideration,  and  is 
entitled  to  very  great  weight.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  examined  before  that 
Committee,  and  gave  the  following  evi- 
dence : — 

"  I  am  myself  a  preserver  of  game,  and  being 
BO  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  the  most  fertile 
source  of  crime  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood 
is  connected  with  game,  and  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  it. 

"  I  think  the  lower  orders,  in  common  with  the 
highest,  have  a  love,  a  natural  love,  of  the  sport, 
even  stimulated  perhaps  by  the  risks  attendant  on 
its  gratification  ;  in  many  cases  also  poverty  is  a 
strong  inducement  to  commit  the  crime  ;  but  I 
should  say  that  in  my  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood the  love  of  the  sport  predominates  over  al- 
most every  other  consideration. 

**  I  have  latterly  preserved  the  game  more 
strictly  than  it  was  heretofore  preserved,  especially 
pheasants." 

I  would  entreat  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  this  part  of  the  evidence,  and  espe- 
cially the  attention  of  those  Qentlemen 
who  are  of  opinion  that  winged  game  do 
no  harm  : — 

"  Winged  game  were  almost  unknown  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  since  I  have  so  preserved, 
poaching  has  increased,  notwithstanding  all  my 
efforts  to  prevent  it,  or  rather  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  my  efforts  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
game.  The  tamcness  of  these  birds,  seen  con- 
stantly in  the  fields  close  to  the  road,  is,  I  think, 
a  great  temptation  to  the  lower  orders  to  take 
them.  On  the  whole,  I  should  think  poaching  the 
cause  rather  than  the  consequence  of  criminal 
habits." 

In  1845,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tam worth,  when  I  brought  this 
question  before  the  House,  expressed  his 
strong  hope  that  a  great  deal  of  good 
might  be  done  by  the  attention  of  the 
landed  proprietors  and  game  preservers 
being  turned  to  this  question  ;  but  he 
doubted  whether  much  could  be  effected 
by  any  alteration  of  the  law.  I  think 
the  organ  of  hope  must  have  been  very 
strongly    developed  in   the   head  of  the 


right  hon.  Baronet,  if  he  thought  for  one 
single  instant,  that  so  long  as  the  law 
remained  unchanged,  there  would  be  any 
material  improvement  by  common  agree- 
ment amongst  the  landed  proprietors.  I 
will  show  the  right  hon.  Baronet  how 
little  change  for  the  better  has  been  ef- 
fected, from  the  time  at  which  he  then 
spoke  until  the  present  time;  and,  in  fact, 
the  whole  course  of  proceeding  with  re- 
spect to  game  has  been,  one  of  deterio- 
ration rather  than  of  improvement,  I 
have  already  stated  to  the  House  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Fox  in  1797, 
and  that  expressed  by  the  various  reports 
of  the  Committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  up  to  1828.  I  come  now  to 
the  year  1831,  when  Lord  Grey's  Govern-  -^ 
ment  legalised  the  sale  of  game,  and  made 
considerable  changes  in  the  game  laws. 
When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  moving 
for  the  commitment  of  the  new  Game  Bill 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  said — 

"  The  system  was  also  attended  with  this  bane- 
ful consequence — it  increased  and  heightened  the 
feuds  between  the  higher,  the  middle,  and  the 
lower  classes.  Would  their  Lordships  believe, 
that  in  three  years,  from  1827  to  1830,  8,502  per- 
sons  were  convicted  of  offences  against  the  game 
laws  in  England  and  Wales." 

Upon   the   27th  of  February,   1845,    Sir 

James  Graham,  speaking  of  the  change 

made    by    Lord  Grey's    Government   in 
1831,  said— 

*  *  I  have  not  before  me  the  returns  of  the  num- 
ber of  crimes  committed  against  the  game  laws  at 
that  period,  as  contrasted  with  other  crimes  ;  but 
I  have  a  distinct  recollection,  that  the  attention  of 
Lord  Grey's  Government  was  forced  to  this  sub- 
ject, on  account  of  the  great  increase  of  crime 
under  the  unchanged  law  at  that  time  apparent, 
and  which  circumstance  now  is  attracting,  in  a 
painful  degree,  the  attention  of  the  country." 

Now  what  is  the  state  of  the  case  after 
seventeen  years*  experience  of  that  im- 
proved game  law  of  Lord  Grey's  Govern- 
ment ?  In  1 844,  I  moved  for  a  return  of 
the  committals  under  the  game  law  in 
1843,  when  it  appeared  that  in  that  year, 
not  less  than  4,529  convictions  had  taken 
place,  being  an  enormous  increase  upon  the 
average  which  had  so  greatly  astonished 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  1831.  Since 
that  time,  a  further  return  has  been  moved 
for,  extending  throughout  the  years  1844, 
1845,  and  to  the  month  of  May,  1846,  a  pe- 
riod of  twenty-eight  months,  during  which 
time  the  total  number  of  convictions  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  for  offences  against  the 
game  laws  amounted  to  11,392,  or  not  less 
than  an  average  of  4,884  per  annum,  being 
an  increase  of  355  per  annum  over  those  of 
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the  year  1843,  and  nearly  double  the  con- 
▼lotions  which  had  8o  much  astonished  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  in  1831.  The  number 
of  gamekeepers  upon  whose  bodies  in- 
quests have  been  held  during  the  ten  years 
which  elapsed  from  1833  to  1843,  was  42. 
In  25  of  these  cases,  verdicts  of  wilful  mur- 
der were  returned;  but  in  the  year  1844, 
the  number  was  still  greater  than  the  ave- 
rage of  those  ten  years,  for  in  that  year 
not  less  than  seven  inquests  were  held  upon 
the  bodies  of  gamekeepers,  in  three  of 
which  cases  verdicts  of  wilful  murder  were 
returned,  and  in  one  case  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter  was  recorded.  Where  is  the 
improvement  which  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Tamworth  hoped 
would  arise  from  the  consideration  given  to 
the  subject  by  the  landed  proprietors,  and 
the  game  preservers  ?  From  the  earliest 
period  to  which  1  have  alluded,  down  to  the 
present  time,  the  condition  of  the  country 
with  regard  to  this  question  has  been  con- 
stantly growing  worse  and  worse.  1  hold 
in  my  hand  extracts  from  two  country  news- 
papers, which  furnish  us  with  a  striking 
picture  of  what  is  going  on  in  Leicester- 
shire and  Hertfordshire.  In  a  recent 
number  of  the  Leicestershire  Chronicle,  1 
find  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"Since  1845,  there  has  been  a  diminution  in 
the  committals  to  the  county  gaol,  but  no  diminu- 
tion in  game  offences.  The  cause  of  this  is  stated 
by  the  exemplary  chaplain  as  follows : — 

"  Commitments  under  the  game  laws  have  alone 
exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year.  With  respect 
to  this  class  of  offenders,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
malum  in  se  being  very  generally  questioned,  a 
formidable  barrier  is  thus  presented  to  the  influ- 
ence of  any  reformatory  system." 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Herts  County 
Press,  a  paper  which  is  known  to  be 
generally  devoted  to  the  views  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  I  find  the  following 
article,  which  1  have  reason  to  believe 
was  written  by  a  clergyman  in  that 
county : — 

*'  In  the  county  prison  are  now — that  is,  at  the 
Epiphany  sessions-confined  106  prisoners  :  of  these 
47  are  for  poaching  I  Nearly  half  you  see  of  those 
in  the  county  gaol,  more  tlian  half  those  in  the  li- 
berty gaol — add  these  together.andwehave  15.3  pri- 
soners, of  whom  69  wore  poachers.  Think  of  this, 
gentlemen  of  Uertfordshire,  when  next  you  discuss 
the  cause  of  demoralisation  among  us,  or  take  in 
hand  some  remedy  for  the  perils  of  the  nation.  Just 
one  short  of  seventy  are  in  your  gaols  for  aggres- 
sion on  the  sports  of  the  higher  classes.  Dare 
you  multiply  this  by  40,  and  find  that  2,760  are  in 
gaol  in  the  whole  of  the  English  counties  ?  or  can 
you  feel  satisfied  that  our  county  should  furnish 
an  unhappy  disproportion  of  such  eases  ?  I  can- 
not pledge  myself  for  the  accuracy  of  an  unit;  but 
there  is  no  intentional  exaggeration,  and  the  pro- 


portions o&n  hardly  be  altered.  I  go  at  onee  to 
the  preserver,  and  ask  him  to  consider  with  him* 
self,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  how  fiir  he  is  mo- 
rally justified  in  perpetuating  and  breeding  this 
temptation  ? — whether,  when  we  shall  have  added 
to  the  imprisonments  all  the  fines,  expenses,  Ao., 
which  have  been  inflicted,  his  sport  be  not  pur- 
sued at  a  sad  cost  to  his  poor  neighbour ;  and 
whether  an  estrangement  may  not  be  growing  up 
between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  on  these 
grounds,  which  may  remind  us  slightly  of  the 
state  of  things  which  preceded  the  ^^nch  Revo- 
lution?" 

I  now  come  to  a  still  more  serious  part 
of  the  question,  as  to  offences  against  these 
laws ;  and  I  will  give  the  House  a  sample 
of  the  cases  which  have  occurred,  or  which 
have  been  referred  to  in  the  public  papers, 
during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks.  In  the 
Times  of  the  11th  of  March,  I  find  the 
following  account  of  a  poaching  afray  in 
Wiltshire : — 

"  Harris  and  Meadham,  tried  for  cutting  and 
wounding  Grant,  a  keeper  of  the  Marquess  of 
Aylesbury.  Three  keepers  heard  shots  on  Bed- 
win  Common  ;  saw  four  men  coming  down  Bath 
and  London  road ;  keepers  were  armed  with  swin- 
gels  resembling  a  flail ;  keepers  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road,  and  King,  one  of  them,  said, 
'  IloUoa,  lads,  what's  up  V  Fight  began  ;  tremen- 
dous fighting  took  place ;  '  the  blood  streamed 
down  Grant's  head,  nearly  blinding  him.*  The 
heads  of  the  keepers  dread^lly  cut,  and  the  worst 
consequences  were  apprehended  for  them.  Tho- 
mas Meadham*8  arm  was  broken,  and  Maurice 
Meadham  died  fi-om  concussion  of  the  brain  the 
same  day.  The  affair  caused  much  pain  to  the 
Marquess,  who  sent  messages  every  hour  for  in- 
telligence as  to  the  state  of  the  deceased." 

Thomas  Meadham  was  afterwards  trans- 
ported for  seven  years.  This  is  a  case 
which  may  be  taken  from  a  great  number 
of  others;  but  here  is  another  specimen:— 

"  Dec.  25.  Christmas  Day.  Thomas  and  Wal- 
lace, poaching  in  a  wood  belonging  to  Mr.  Beau- 
mont, of  Bywell,  Northumberland ;  desperate  fight 
with  keepers;  Thompson  fired  twice  or  thrieeb 
once  at  a  large  dog  with  the  keepers ;  WaUaee 
wounded  in  the  thigh  ;  both  taken  ;  sent  to  Mor- 
peth gaol,  where  Wallace  died  of  lockjaw,  on  or 
about  the  drd  January. 

**  Manslaughter.  Fifteen  years'  transportatioQ 
on  Thompson. 

"  Keeper  said  in  evidence, '  My  dog  is  between 
a  Newfoundland  and  a  bloodhound ;  he  it  very 
large,  but  I  do  not  know  how  savage  he  is.  I  keep 
the  dog  to  go  with  me  at  night ;  he  has  been 
trained  to  scent  a  man;  ho  can  trace  the  footsteps 
by  the  scent,  and  take  me  to  any  part  of  the  wood 
where  anybody  is.*  ** 

I  know  not  how  landed  proprietors  living 
in  a  Christian  country  can  reconcile  it  to 
themselves,  not  only  to  keep  an  armed 
police  separate  from  that  which  is  deemed 
suflScient  for  the  preservation  of  public  or- 
der, but  that  they  should  also  maintain 
dogs,  which,  be  they  bloodhounds  or  mas* 
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tiffii,  are  used  for  tlie  purpose  of  scenting 
out  and  hunting  down  the  men  who  trans- 
gress the  laws  which  they  have  enacted, 
simply  for  the  preservation  of  their  sports. 
I  now  come  to  a  case  which  recently  oc- 
curred near  Cardiff: — 

"  Three  men,  Davies,  Hill,  and  Bryant,  were 
oharge<l  at  Cardiff  with  shooting  David  Davies,  an 
assistant  gamekeeper  to  W.  W.  Lewis,  Esq.  The 
gamekeepers  were  aroused  by  the  continued  dis- 
charge of  firearms  in  the  preserves.  The  keepers' 
dogs  scented  out  the  three  prisoners,  and  another 
man  not  in  custody.  The  keepers  followed,  de- 
manding their  names,  telling  them  they  did  not 
want  to  have  any  quarrel  with  them ;  they  refused 
to  give  their  names ;  one  of  the  keepers  seized 
Bryant  by  the  leg  to  prevent  his  getting  over  a 
fence;  Bryant  resisted;  the  keeper  struck  him  on 
the  arm  with  a  stick  till  he  dropped  his  gun ;  Da- 
vies shouldered  his  gun,  and  cried  out,  '  If  you 
don*t  let  the  man  go,  I'll  blow  your  brains  out.' 
The  three  other  keepers  rushed  forward  and  laid 
hold  of  it  by  the  stock ;  the  prisoner  resisted,  the 
gun  went  off,  and  the  deceased  received  the  con- 
tents in  the  groin ;  he  staggered,  fell  down,  and 
cried  out,  '  I  am  shot ;  I  am  a  dead  man.'  He 
was  carried  to  a  cottage,  covered  with  blood,  but 
life  was  extinct." 

But  it  is  not  in  the  south  or  the  west  alone 
that  these  cases  occur;  a  case  recently  oc- 
curred in  the  county  of  Lancaster;  at 
Crosby  Hall,  in  that  county : — 

"  Four  keepers  and  four  poachers  had  a  despe- 
rate fight  for  twenty  minutes,  the  poachers  get- 
ting the  worst  of  it.  During  the  struggle  a  gun 
was  fired,  but  without  any  effect.  The  poachers 
used  their  gunstocks  and  bludgeons,  and  the  keep- 
ers were  armed  with  strong  heavy  cudgels. 

"  The  wounded  man,  Tudor,  who  was  lying  on 
the  ground  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  was  then 
conveyed  to  the  hall«  as  well  as  his  companion 
Brown.  Tudor  had  a  severe  wound  on  the  head, 
which  had  been  inflicted  by  one  of  the  keepers' 
clubs,  besides  other  injuries,  and  his  recovery  is 
considered  very  doubtful.  Brown  had  several  cuts 
and  bruises,  but  not  of  a  serious  character." 

The  next  case  is  one  which  is  taken  from 
the  Hants  Independent  of  March  11th,  in 
the  present  year,  being  only  a  few  days 
back.     It  is  that  of  the  murder  of 

"  Charles  Payne,  assistant  gamekeeper  on  the 
•state  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Drummond,  of  Cadland  Park, 
Hants.  The  watchers  were  only  armed  with 
sticks.  The  poachers  had  two  guns,  and  they 
used  the  butt-ends  of  the  guns  to  beat  off  the 
watchers.  Deceased's  skull  was  fractured  by  the 
butt-ends  of  the  guns,  and  one  gun  went  off  by 
accident,  and  part  of  its  contents  lodged  in  the 
breast  of  Morris,  but  not  to  any  serious  extent. 
Payne  survived  but  a  short  time.  The  coroner's 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against 
Morris  as  principal,  and  against  Smith,  Braoker, 
Cavell,  and  Knapp,  as  accessories.  Morris,  the 
principal  in  the  affair,  is  the  son  of  Stephen  Mor- 
ris, the  head  gamekeeper.  Thus  the  father  is  chief 
gamekeeper,  and  the  son  is  a  poacher,  and  now 
charged  with  murder." 

[Sir  G.  Gbbt:  But  they  were  not  convict- 


ed.] No;  I  am  aware  of  that;  they  have 
not  yet  been  tried;  but  the  case  is  in  no 
degree  altered  by  that  circumstance,  nor,  I 
trust,  will  it  therefore  be  permitted  to  lose 
its  just  force  with  the  House. 

The  next  case  I  shall  quote  is  one  which 
occurred  upon  the  preserves  of  a  nobleman 
connected  with  the  present  Government; 
I  allude  to  the  Marquess  of  Normanby.  It 
took  place  about  the  1st  of  February: — 

"  Five  keepers  were  watching  in  the  Mulgrave 
Woods  ;  heard  firearms ;  keepers  armed  with 
sticks,  the  Marquess  forbidding  firearms.  They 
met  a  gang  of  poachers,  armed  with  guns  ;  sum- 
moned them  to  surrender.  One  of  the  gang  pre- 
sented his  gun  and  fired  at  a  keeper  named  Brown, 
the  contents  lodging  in  his  arm.  A  struggle  fol- 
lowed ;  the  keepers  were  beaten  off,  the  poachers 
firing  at  them.  The  wounded  man  was  carried  to 
the  nearest  house.  One  of  the  gang  was  shot  in 
the  thigh  by  one  of  his  comrades.  Ho  crawled- 
away,  concealing  himself  in  a  thicket,  but  was  dis- 
covered. The  wounded  poacher  died  on  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday." 

The  next  and  the  last  case  I  shall  allude 
to  is  one  which,  at  the  present  moment,  is 
exciting  a  very  considerable  amount  of  pub- 
lic attention.  It  is  the  case  of  two  men 
named  Thompson  and  Dowson,  who  are 
now  lying  in  Durham  gaol,  under  sentence 
of  death,  for  the  murder  of  a  man  named 
Shirley,  the  whipper-in  of  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland,  at  Raby  Castle,  but  who,  it  ap- 
peared, upon  the  occasion  of  this  affray, 
was  acting  as  keeper.  Shirley  was  shot 
in  the  arm,  and  died  twelve  days  after  the 
affray  took  place.  I  ask  the  Ilouse  whe- 
ther I  am  trespassing  too  much  upon  its 
attention,  if  I  entreat  you  to  consider,  with 
the  greatest  attention,  the  propriety  of 
abolishing  a  system  which  entails  upon  the 
country  disorders  like  those  which  I  have 
recounted.  I  can  tell  hon.  Gentlemen  that 
if  they  will  not  pay  attention  to  this  impor- 
tant question,  and  if  they  do  not  endeavour, 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  to  remedy  these 
fearful  evils,  they  will  not  be  fulfilling  their 
duty  to  their  constituents,  and  will  disap- 
point the  just  expectations  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  I  will  say  nothing  with  re- 
gard to  the  case  of  these  two  men,  so  far 
as  it  is  connected  with  the  principle  of  cap- 
ital punishments;  the  whole  matter  has 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  doubtless  it  has  been  a  cir- 
cumstance of  the  most  anxious  and  painful 
solicitude  to  him;  but  I  am  prepared  to 
maintain  that  upon  all  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  recent  discussion  on  capital 
punishments,  there  must  be  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  a  death  which  was  caused 
by  an  afiray  of  this  nature,  and  one  which 
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is  the  result  of  cool,  deliberate,  and  long- 
planued  murder,  such  as  those  which  have 
occasionally  been  brought  before  the  no- 
tice of  the  public.  I  can  tell  the  House, 
that  the  case  of  these  two  unfortunate 
men  is  at  the  present  moment  exer- 
cising the  most  injurious  influence  upon 
the  minds  of  the  population  of  the  county 
of  Durham.  Every  pitman  in  that  county, 
if  not  himself  a  poacher,  at  least  sym- 
pathises with  poachers;  and  his  feelings 
are  strongly  in  favour  of  those  who  are 
convicted  under  the  game  laws;  and  yet 
I  can  assure  the  House  that  there  is  not  a 
more  deserving  population  in  the  kingdom 
than  that  which  is  to  be  found  employed 
in  the  mines  of  that  county.  If  it  be  true, 
as  has  been  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Ripon,  that  the 
lower  orders  have  as  strong  a  propensity 
for  taking  game  as  the  higher,  and  that 
they  have  as  great  a  natural  love  for 
sporting  as  the  proprietors  of  land  them- 
selves, is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  finding 
their  fellow-labourers  involved  in  these 
awful  circumstances,  they  should  feel  the 
strongest  sympathy  for  their  fate  ?  I  will 
say  nothing  in  the  way  of  excuse  for  these 
men.  I  will  not  utter  a  word  in  palliation 
of  their  crime;  but  this  I  will  say,  that 
Parliament  has  a  duty  to  perform,  and 
that  the  Legislature  of  this  country  is 
bound,  if  possible,  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  these  melancholy  catastrophes.  Sir,  I 
hope  that  I  have  been  successful  in  con- 
vincing the  House,  that  from  the  year 
1796,  up  to  the  present  hour,  no  change 
made  in  the  game  laws  has  in  the  slight- 
est degree  diminished  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  arise  from  their  operation 
amongst  our  labouring  population.  An 
hon.  Member  opposite  has  brought  in  a 
Bill,  founded  upon  one  single  passage 
which  occurs  in  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  1845  and  1846,  the  object  of  which 
Bill,  as  stated  in  the  language  commonly 
used  to  describe  it,  is,  to  make  hares  into 
rabbits — that  is,  to  place  hares  with  re- 
gard to  the  law  in  the  same  position  as 
that  which  rabbits  now  occupy.  It  is, 
indeed,  an  extremely  fanciful  idea  to  sup- 
pose that  any  good  can  possibly  arise  from 
such  an  alteration  of  the  law.  If  it  be 
apprehended  that  the  placing  of  hares  in 
the  same  category  with  rabbits,  will  aflbrd 
any  remedy  for  such  evils  as  those  which 
I  have  described,  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
introduced  this  measure  must  be  the  most 
sanguine  individual  who  ever  attempted 
anything  in  the  way  of  legislation.     Does 


the  House  forget  that  nearly  all  these 
frightful  and  bloody  encounters  have  taken 
place,  not  with  regard  to  hares  or  rabbits, 
but  with  regard  to  pheasants  ?  Did  not 
the  evidence  of  Sir  James  Graham  in 
1828  clearly  prove  that  poaching  had  in- 
creased since  the  introduction  of  pheasants 
into  his  neighbourhood  ?  Does  not  the 
evidence  of  Sir  William  Rae  prove  the 
same  fact  with  regard  to  Scotland  ?  That 
distinguished  individual  was  examined  be- 
fore the  Lords*  Committee  in  1828,  when 
he  stated  that  "night  poaching  has  in- 
creased materially  since  the  introduction 
of  pheasants  into  Scotland;  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  existed  before  that  time."  You 
may  as  reasonably  fancy  that  the  alteration 
in  the  game  law,  as  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Derbyshire,  will  have 
an  effect  upon  certain  evils  which  exist  in 
America  or  India,  as  to  suppose  that  it 
will  aiford  a  remedy  for  the  crying  evils  of 
the  present  system  in  this  country.  The 
only  possible  effect  of  such  a  measure  will 
be,  that  a  certain  number  of  persons,  who 
are  owners  or  occupiers  of  land,  will  be 
thereby  relieved  from  a  tax  which  thej 
now  pay,  to  the  amount  of  4Z.  per  annum. 
Take  the  case  of  rabbits  at  present,  and 
look  to  the  petty  sessions*  trials;  you  will 
there  find  that  the  number  of  convictions 
under  the  game  laws  for  poaching  or  pur- 
suing rabbits,  is  probably  equal  to  the 
number  of  convictions  for  taking  or  poach- 
ing any  other  kind  of  game :  and  you  will 
there  find  that  rabbits  are,  for  the  most 
part,  as  zealously  and  carefully  preserved 
as  any  other  species  of  game.  Bring  hares 
into  the  same  category  with  rabbits,  and 
offer  that  to  the  House  and  the  country  as 
a  remedy  for  the  evils  to  which  I  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  House !  I  de- 
clare, Sir,  there  could  not  be  a  greater 
mockery  of  legislation,  or  one  which  would 
be  more  calculated  to  demonstrate  to  the 
country  that  this  House  is  not  disposed  to 
remedy  these  evils,  but  that  Parliament 
would  rather  allow  them  to  continue  than 
trench  upon  what  are  considered  the  "  pri- 
vileges** and  the  "  sports**  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  classes. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  House  adopting  the  measure  which 
I  propose?  Who  are  the  parties  inter- 
ested in  the  maintenance  of  the  game 
laws  ;  and  what  is  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals for  whose  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
this  system  is  kept  up?  In  1841  and 
1842,  the  number  of  game  certificates 
taken  out  was  only  34,676,  and  the  num- 
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ber  of  certificates  for  gamekeepers  amount- 
ed to  2,651.  At  this  moment,  out  of  the 
whole  population,  not  more  than  40,000 
persons  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  out 
game  certificates;  and  it  is  probable  that 
at  least  one-half,  even  of  that  number,  do 
not  partake  of  the  exercise  and  pleasure  of 
shooting  for  more  than  a  very  few  days  in 
the  year;  and  yet  it  is  for  the  sake  of  con- 
tinuing to  this  handful  of  the  population 
the  preservation  of  this  game,  and  the 
pleasure  of  this  sporting,  that  the  country 
is  to  be  insulted  and  oppressed  by  the 
existence  of  these  laws.  Let  the  fact  be 
remembered,  that  in  order  to  find  sport  for 
40,000  persons  at  the  utmost,  taking  out 
game  certificates  annually,  that  not  less 
than  about  5,000  of  their  fellow-country- 
men are  every  year  subjected  to  fines  and 
imprisonment  for  offences  against  the  game 
laws. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  may  perhaps  object 
to  the  abolition  of  game  certificates  upon 
revenue  considerations;  for  he  received  in 
the  year  1847,  157,000Z.  as  a  tax  upon 
these  certificates  and  licenses.  But  see- 
ing that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
admitted  his  willingness  to  agree  to  the 
measure  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
the  Member  for  Derbyshire,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  he  will  not  interpose  any 
grounds  of  objection  arising  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  revenue  to  the  proposition 
which  I  am  now  about  to  submit  to  the 
House. 

From  the  tone  of  hon.  Gentlemen  in 
speaking  upon  this  subject,  it  would  appear 
that  they  do  not  believe  that  much  dis- 
content exists  in  the  country  in  connexion 
with  the  question  of  the  game  laws;  but  if 
general  sympathy  with  the  offenders  who 
are  convicted  under  these  laws,  is  to  be 
taken  as  any  proof  of  discontent  which 
exists  with  the  laws  themselves,  then  I 
say  there  is  the  best  possible  evidence  that 
an  universal  dissatisfaction  prevails  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  House  upon 
this  question.     It  is  a  discontent  which, 

*'  Smouldering  as  it  goes,  in  silence  feeds  ;" 

and  it  is  just  possible  that  an  opportunity 
may  some  day  arise,  when  this  feeling  will 
develop  itself  in  a  manner  which  every 
man,  both  within  this  House  and  out  of  it, 
would  greatly  deplore.  I  contend,  then, 
that  I  have  shown  the  House  that  all  its 
past  legislation  upon  this  subject  has  failed, 
and  that  if  you  continue  your  old  policy, 
and  refuse  to  adopt  a  new  and  more  whole- 


some one;  if  you  refuse  to  return  to  a 
more^  natuMd_and_2ust_principlQ^f  l^s- 
lation,  1  would  ask  how  and  when  are 
these  evils  to  terminate  ? 

The  true  principle,  and  the  only  true 
principle  of  legislation  upon  this  question 
is,  that  while  we  give  to  every  man  pro- 
tection for  his  property,  we  should,  at  the 
same  time,  give  no  special  encouragement 
or  sanction  by  law  to  the  preservation  of 
game.  The  preservation  of  game  is  unna- 
tural in  a  densely  peopled  and  cultivated 
country,  and  it  is  clearly  incompatible  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  population  of  this 
kingdom  at  the  present  time.  I  am  de- 
sirous of  bringing  the  House  back  to  the 
principle  of  the  common  law,  which  de- 
clares that  whatever  wild  animals  are  upon 
the  land  shall  be  the  property  of  the  owner 
or  occupier  of  that  land;  but  recognises  no 
special  law  for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning 
the  accumulation  and  preservation  of  these 
wild  animals. 

I  come  now  to  the  Bill  which  I  propose 
to  submit  to  the  House.  It  is  a  measure 
which  involves  the  repeal  of  every  law 
which  this  House  in  past  times  has  made, 
especially  for  the  preservation  of  those 
animals  which  have  been  dignified  by  the 
appellation  of  "game.**  It  is  entitled 
**A  Bill  to  repeal  the  Laws  relating  to 
Game;**  and  it  consists  chiefly  of  one 
clause,  which  is  a  repealing  clause,  and 
another  short  clause  having  reference  to 
compensation  for  damages  committed  by 
game.  The  preamble  states  that  "  Where- 
as the  preservation  of  game  is  injurious  to 
agriculture  and  to  the  morals  of  the  la- 
bouring classes,  and  whereas  the  laws 
now  in  force  with  reference  to  game  are 
opposed  to  the  public  welfare;  be  it  there- 
fore enacted;'*  and  the  clause  states,  that 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  several 
Acts  set  forth  in  the  schedule  shall  be 
repealed.  The  schedule  sets  forth  the 
Acts  referred  to.  It  includes  the  48th 
George  III.  cap.  55;  52nd  George  III. 
cap.  93;  9th  George  IV.  cap.  69;  1st  and 
2nd  William  IV.  cap.  32  ;  3rd  and  4th 
Victoria,  cap.  17;  7th  and  8th  Victoria, 
cap.  29:  and  the  following  Scotch  Acts; 
Act  1621,  cap.  31;  Act  1707,  cap.  13; 
Act  13,  George  III.  cap.  54;  Act  2nd  and 
3rd  William  I V.,  cap.  68.  So  much  for  the 
principal  clause.  The  second  clause  is  one 
which  I  am  not  so  anxious  to  press  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House,  but  which  I 
am,  nevertheless,  convinced  is  one  which 
will  be  productive  of  no  small  benefit :  it 
is  a  clause  givmg  to  the  occupier  of  the 
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land  a  right  of  action  for  damage  on  ac- 
count of  game  kept  and  harboured  on  the 
adjoining  land,  and  doing  damage  to  the 
crops  of  the  occupier  of  such  land.  This 
is  a  provision  which  was  very  much  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Committee  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire  (Mr.  Pusey) 
and  other  intelligent  witnesses.  There  is 
one  question  upon  which  I  know  that  I 
shall  be  met,  and  upon  which  I  must  ask 
the  House  to  allow  me  to  make  one  or  two 
observations,  and  that  is  with  respect  to 
the  law  of  trespass.  In  this  Bill  I  have 
proposed  to  repeal  the  game  laws;  but  I 
have  not  inserted  any  clause  relating  to 
trespass.  My  object  in  doing  so  was,  be- 
eause  I  felt  that  the  more  simple  the  Bill 
that  I  was  about  to  introduce  to  the  House 
the  better;  and  because  I  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  if  a  new  law  of  trespass  were 
fonnd  to  be  necessary,  and  could  be  proved 
to  be  desirable,  that  the  landed  proprietors 
in  this  House  could  easily  originate  one, 
and,  with  their  great  influence  in  the 
House,  they  would  have  a  certainty  of  suc- 
cess in  carrying  it  through  Parliament; 
and  I,  for  one,  admit  that  I  should  be 
willing  to  give  it  a  very  favourable  con- 
sideration. But  if  it  be  thought  desir- 
able, and,  if  landed  proprietors  wish  for  a 
trespass  law  which  shall  be  a  new  game 
law,  then  I  should  certainly  resist  the  pas- 
sing of  such  a  measure;  but  I  am  anxious 
to  give  them  all  the  just  protection  which 
this  House  can  afford  for  their  property, 
and  to  enable  them  to  prevent  any  en- 
croachments thereupon.  I  beg  the  House 
to  observe,  that  in  the  proposition  I  now 
make  to  it,  I  have  introduced  nothing 
which  interferes  between  landlord  and  ten- 
ant; I  have  proposed  nothing  which  in  any 
way  interferes  with  the  rights  of  property. 
In  a  recent  discussion,  I  was  charged  with 
intending  to  do  both  these  things;  but 
there  is  not  a  Member  of  this  House  who 
would  more  strongly  resist  any  aggression 
by  law  upon  the  just  rights  of  any  class  of 
the  community,  whether  it  be  the  rich  or 
the  poor,  than  myself.  But  the  present 
game  law  does  interfere  with  the  right  of 
property.  For  example,  it  declares  that 
the  game  which  is  upon  the  land  shall  be- 
i  long  to  the  owner  of  the  land;  but  it  pre- 
I  Tents  him  from  killing  the  game  upon  his 
;  own  estate,  except  at  certain  times  of  the 
^year;  and  does  this  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  aiding  in  the  accumulation  of 
game.  Now,  I  would  have  all  those  unjust 
restrictions  abolished.  I  would  allow  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  an  estate,  to  kill  all 


the  wild  animals  which  live  upon  it,  at 
such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  he  may 
think  proper.  In  this  respect,  I  should 
interfere  less  with  the  rights  of  property 
that  they  are  now  interfered  with  by  the 
existing  game  laws.  Before  I  conclude, 
there  is  one  custom  which  exists  in  this 
country,  connected  with  this  question,  to 
which  I  must  advert  in  terms  of  the 
strongest  reprobation;  I  allude  to  that 
monstrous  system  by  which,  instead  of 
gentlemen  contenting  themselves  with  or- 
dinary sporting,  they  seem  to  derive  plea- 
sure from  merely  slaughtering  game  in 
vast  quantities  in  a  short  time.  I  have 
here  a  paragraph,  which  has  been  taken 
from  a  newspaper  published  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  the  Bury  Post,  giving  the  re- 
sult of  ^ve  days*  shooting  at  Buckenham 
Park,  belonging,  I  believe,  to  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Baring.  In  these  five 
days,  not  less  than  3,780  head  of  game 
were  killed,  upwards  of  2,500  of  which 
were  pheasants,  the  very  creatures  from 
the  preservation  of  which  have  arisen  so 
many  of  those  frightful  and  bloody  encoun- 
ters to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 

For  myself,  I  cannot  imagine  what 
pleasure  can  possibly  be  derived  from 
wholesale  slaughter  of  this '  description. 
I  ask  the  House,  whether  there  is  any-j 
thing  in  the  cock-fighting,  dog-fighting,\ 
bear-baiting,  or  bull-baiting,  which  some 
years  ago  formed  the  favourite  amusements  j 
of  the  lowest  classes  of  this  country,  but! 
which  now,  even  amongst  them,  are  almosv 
extinct — I  say,  I  ask  the  House  if  there 
is  anything  in  these  brutal  amusements 
more  degrading,  and  more  shocking,  than 
such  a  system  of  slaughter  as  that  which  I 
have  described?  It  makes  me  think  that 
a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Alison,  the  histo- 
rian, must  be  true,  where  he  says — 

"  There  is  often  no  material  difference  between 
the  Enclish  young  noble,  and  the  Red  Indian  or 
the  Arab  :  the  treasures  of  science — the  refine- 
ments of  taste — the  luxuries  of  wealth,  are  dis- 
regarded or  forgotten,  and  the  real  excitation  of 
life  depends  upon  the  destruction  of  wild  animals, 
or  the  management  of  impetuous  steeds." 

I  have  now  stated  the  case  which  it  was 
my  wish  to  submit  to  the  House.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  impossible  to  dispute  the  facts  I 
have  detailed,  or  to  overturn  the  argu- 
ments upon  which  this  case  is  founded.  I 
believe  that  nineteen -twentieths  of  the 
tenants  of  hon.  Members  of  this  House 
who  are  landed  proprietors,  would  go  with 
me  entirely  in  the  statements  I  have  made, 
and  in  the  proposition  which  I  have  now 
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to  sabmit  to  the  House.  I  hare  a  great 
number  of  letters  from  farmers,  residing  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  approving  of  the 
course  I  have  taken  in  this  matter,  and 
expressing  their  anxious  hope  that  this 
Bill  may  pass  into  a  law.  I  know  that  1 
speak  to  a  House  where  such  a  proposition 
as  this  is  by  no  means  palatable.  I  speak 
to  the  proprietors  of  land — to  gentlemen 
who  are  fond  of  sporting — to  those  who 
preserve  game — and  to  those  who  have  not 
paid  so  much  attention  to  the  evils  of  the 
ssystem  as  I  have  paid.  But  however 
they  may  treat  this  proposition,  let  them 
not  forget  that  there  is  a  public  sentiment 
in  my  favour,  and  against  them,  which  will 
not  remain  quiescent.  They  may  reject 
this  Bill;  but  hereafter  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  propose  such  a  measure,  or  one 
for  the  same  object  and  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. I  ask  the  House  to  have  a  due  regard 
for  that  public  sentiment— to  respect  the 
interests  of  the  tenantry — to  consider  the 
prospects  of  agriculture — and  to  have  some 
regard  for  the  morals  of  the  peasantry; 
and  to  reflect  that  the  lives  of  game- 
keepers and  of  poachers  are  worth  a  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  this  House.  You 
build  churches  and  endow  schools;  and 
you  profess  a  sincere  wish  that  the  labour- 
ing population  of  this  country  should  be 
elevated  and  civilised;  and  yet  you  main- 
tain a  system  which,  by  the  evidence  of 
your  own  Committees,  and  by  the  testi- 
mony of  all  your  courts  of  justice,  has  done 
more  to  demoralise  the  peasantry  than  any 
other  thing  which  can,  perhaps,  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  on  behalf  of  this  public  sen- 
timent, and  on  behalf  of  all  who  suffer 
from  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  game 
laws,  that  I  now  ask  leave  to  bring  in  this 
Bill;  and  I  beseech  the  House  to  make  it 
one  of  the  permanent  and  irrevocable,  be- 
eaase  one  of  the  just  statutes  of  this 
realm. 

Mr.  cowan  seconded  the  Motion,  and 
in  doing  so,  he  wished  to  disclaim  any  un- 
kindly feeling  towards  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty. He  had  often  experienced  the  kind- 
ness of  many  landlords  in  permitting  him 
to  sport  over  their  properties.  He  must 
also  express  the  satisfaction  he  felt  that, 
at  a  time  when  convulsion  pervaded  Eu- 
rope, this  country  possessed  a  body  of 
gentlemen  who,  for  patriotism  and  in- 
telligence, and  the  many  qualities  that 
adorned  the  country  gentleman,  offered 
one  of  the  greatest  securities  that  could 
exist  for  the  preservation  of  the  country's 
peace  and  Becority  in  troubled  times.     He 


could  say,  however,  with  perfect  sincerity, 
that  it  was  on  their  account,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons,  that  he  hoped  the  Motion 
new  made  would  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  House.  His  hon.  Friend  had  entered 
at  such  length  into  the  subject  that  he 
would  not  detain  the  House  with  many  ob- 
servations. He  thought  his  hon.  Friend 
had  abundantly  proved  the  allegations 
made  in  many  of  the  petitions  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  House,  that  there 
was  a  monstrous  waste  of  human  food 
caused  by  the  game  laws;  that  these  lawB 
were  founded  on  injustice,  and  were  a 
remnant  of  the  feudal  system — a  system 
utterly  unsuitable  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  age.  He  had  presented  many 
petitions  on  this  subject  himself;  and, 
perhaps,  he  might  be  allowed  to  say,  in 
reference  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom  with 
which  he  was  more  immediately  connected, 
that  in  the  Lothians,  Forfarshire,  and  ad- 
jacent counties,  many  of  the  largest  and 
most  intelligent  farmers  entered  with  much 
spirit,  zeal,  and  determination  into  an  as- 
sociation to  induce  the  Legislature  to  put 
an  end  to  the  grievances  which  existed 
under  the  present  laws.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  referred  to  several  cases  of  damage 
which  had  arisen  from  game,  and  he  would 
only  adduce  one  more.  He  gave  it  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  a  distin- 
guished agriculturist  in  East  Lothian,  and 
it  showed  the  rapidity  with  which  game  was 
made  to  increase  on  some  estates.  On  one 
farm,  rented  at  l,000i.  a  year,  the  damage 
during  three  years  was  found  to  be  as  fol- 
lows:— The  first  year,  100?.;  the  second, 
500/. ;  and  the  third,  830?.  The  opinion 
of  two  eminent  counsel  was  taken  as  to  the 
claim  of  the  farmer  to  compensation;  but 
the  case  was  not  tried  at  law,  but  referred 
to  the  landlord,  who  had  not  yet  intimated 
his  intentions.  He  did  not  approve  of  the 
clause  which  provided  for  compensation.  He 
thought  any  such  provision  was  calculated 
to  produce  heartburning  and  ill-feeling 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  onus 
prohandi  necessarily  devolved  upon  the 
complainant,  and  how  could  he  prove  by 
whose  game  it  was  that  his  corn  was  con- 
sumed ?  The  injury  was  sustained  for  the 
most  part  at  night,  and  the  animals  com- 
mitting it  could  not  be  identified.  He 
thought  the  matter  would  be  infinitely  sim- 
plified by  giving  the  tenantry  the  right  to 
destroy  all  descriptions  of  game.  It  surely 
was  only  fair  that  the  persons  who  fed  the 
animals  should  be  allowed  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  fruits  of  their  labour 
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being  destroyed  and  eaten  up.  Reference 
bad  been  made  to  tbe  tenant  being  pro- 
hibited from  keeping  a  dog  or  a  cat,  unless 
under  certain  conditions,  ope  of  them  being 
that  the  dog  should  be  kept  chained.  He 
thought  this  was  a  badge  of  slavery  as  ob- 
jectionable as  though  the  owner  of  the  dog 
Vere  obliged  to  wear  a  collar  round  his 
own  neck.  He  felt  curious  to  know  what 
arguments  could  be  adduced  against  the 
adoption  of  the  very  reasonable  course  pro- 
posed by  his  hon.  Friend.  He  would  en- 
treat the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
House  to  the  Motion  now  submitted.  The 
agricultural  tenantry — the  parties  more 
immediately  concerned — were  a  body  of 
men  to  whom  the  country  at  large  lay  under 
the  deepest  obligations.  Tbere  were  many 
hon.  Members  who  had  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  title  of  the  friends  of  the  British 
farmer,  and  an  opportunity  was  now  af- 
forded to  those  gentlemen  to  prove  the 
sincerity  of  their  professions.  Now,  that 
protection  had  been  removed  against  un- 
restricted competition  with  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer, it  became  doubly  necessary  that  the 
British  farmer  should  not  he  discouraged 
and  impeded  in  his  operations  by  the  ex- 
istence of  laws  which  robbed  him  of  his 
hard-earned  gains.  It  had  been  proved 
by  various  historians — and  especially  by 
Mr.  Alison — that  the  game  laws  of  France 
had  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  first  French  Revolution.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  quoting  an  extract 
from  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  a 
gentleman  who  had  the  management  of  an 
estate  in  Scotland,  which  yielded  between 
30,000Z.  and  40,000?.  a  year,  in  which  an 
earnest  hope  was  expressed  that  some  mo- 
dification of  the  game  laws  would  be 
adopted  by  the  Legislature,  because  at 
present  they  were  the  source  of  much  un- 
kindly feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant 
which  would  not  otherwise  exist. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  was  aware  it 
might  seem  uncourteous  to  prevent  an 
hon.  Member  introducing  a  Bill  into  that 
House;  but  he  felt  so  strong  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  he  must  waive  every  such  con- 
sideration, and  must  give  his  decided  op- 
position even  to  the  Motion  for  leave  to 
biing  in  a  Bill.  If  he  had  ever  enter- 
tained any  doubt  whether  he  should  object 
to  this  Bill  or  not,  the  conclusion  of  the 
hon.  Member's  speech  would  have  satis- 
fied him  of  the  propriety  of  doing  so;  for 
the  hon.  Member  had  stated  that  he  had 
not  touched  at  all  upon  the  law  of  tres- 
pass, and  therefore  he  (Colonel  Sibthorp) 


imagined  that  the  hon.  Member  did  not  at 
all  object  to  any  inroad,  molestation,  or 
devastation  of  any  kind  upon  the  property, 
effected  by  poachers.  The  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Bright)  had  been  an  Anti-Corn* Law 
League  man;  but  that  association  having 
gone  to  slumber  for  a  short  time,  he  had 
become  a  member  of  another  league  equally 
contemptible.  He  (Colonel  Sibthorp) 
founded  his  objections  to  the  present  Bill 
mainly  upon  the  report  of  the  Committee 
who  had  sat  upon  this  subject  in  184.5-6. 
That  Committee  had  sat  from  the  12th  of 
February  to  the  20th  of  July,  1845,  and 
again  from  the  22nd  of  February  to  the  6th 
of  July,  1846,  and  had  incurred  an  expense 
to  the  public  of  several  thousand  pounds; 
and  what  good  had  it  done  ?  After  receiving 
a  vast  body  of  evidence — the  greater  part 
of  which  he  maintained  was  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  views  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester — it  had  ended  like  the 
smoke  of  the  smallest  cigar.  But  even  iu 
the  report  of  that  Committee  there  was 
not  a  single  clause  which  condemned  the 
preservation  of  game.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  admitted  that  a  modified  right  of 
property  in  game  had  always  been  recog- 
nised by  the  common  law  of  the  land,  and 
that  every  fair  and  proper  protection  ought 
to  be  given  to  it.  So  that,  after  all  the 
expense  that  had  been  incurred,  the  Com- 
mittee had  reported  quite  the  contrary  to 
what  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  had 
anticipated.  He  warned  the  House,  there- 
fore— having  already  incurred  so  much  ex- 
pense and  trouble  in  the  matter — to  be 
cautious  how  they  involved  themselves  in 
still  further  trouble  and  expense  by  sanc- 
tioning the  introduction  of  a  Bill  which, 
he  predicted,  must  like  the  Committee, 
end  in  more  smoke.  He  certainly  was 
surprised  that  such  a  measure  as  this 
should  be  brought  forward  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester;  for  if  he  (Co- 
lonel Sibthorp)  ever, saw  a  man  the  least 
calculated  for  a  sportsman — one  whom  he 
should  think  the  least  likely  to  ride  a 
steeple-chase,  or  to  be  found  catching  fish, 
with  a  worm  at  one  end  and — ^he  would 
not  say  what  at  the  other;  if  ever  he  saw 
a  man  whom  there  was  so  little  chance  of 
detecting  in  the  pursuit  of  any  game  or  of 
fish,  except  in  a  punt  under  Westminster- 
bridge,  it  was  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Manchester.  He  had  gone 
through  the  whole  mass  of  evidence  ad- 
duced before  that  hon.  Member's  Commit- 
tee, and  he  would  distinctly  assert  that 
none  of  it  justified  the  conclusion  at  which 
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the  hon.  Member  bad  amved.  It  was 
neitber  more  nor  less  tban  a  libel  on  the 
landed  proprietors  of  tbe  country  to  bring 
in  8Uob  a  measure  as  this.  It  was  tbe 
unanimous  opinion  of  tbe  tenant-farmers 
tbat  tbe  game  preserves  were  tbe  main 
cause  tbat  induced  gentlemen  to  reside  on 
their  estates,  and  fulfil  those  duties  which 
their  wealth  and  station  in  society  called 
upon  them  to  discharge.  But  even  in  a 
financial  point  of  view  this  Bill  was  objec- 
tionable. No  less  a  sum  tban  223,1402. 
11*.  Sd.  was  received  as  duty  on  game 
certificates,  taxes  for  hounds,  harriers,  and 
so  forth.  He  should  not  suppose  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  well 
afford  to  spare  so  large  an  item  in  his 
receipts.  For  these  reasons  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  give  his  most  strenuous  opposition 
even  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  G.  STRICKLAND  said,  that,  not- 
withstanding all  that  had  been  done  of 
late  years  to  improve  the  game  laws,  a 
strong  feeling  yet  existed  in  the  country 
that  they  were  oppressive  and  unjust.  He 
had  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright),  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  a  very  power- 
ful one,  as  far  as  related  to  its  decription  of 
the  evils  of  the  game  laws;  but  when  he 
came  to  bis  proposed  remedies,  then  tbe 
hon.  Member  broke  down.  If  the  hon. 
Member's  measure  were  carried,  it  would 
introduce  in  six  months  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion into  tbe  whole  state  of  tbe  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  tenant 
who  suffered  from  game  was,  if  he  under- 
stood the  hon.  Member  aright,  to  have  a 
remedy  against  bis  neighbour  who  pre- 
served by  an  action  at  law;  but  how  was 
be  to  mark  tbe  pheasants,  hares,  and  rab- 
bits by  whom  he  was  injured,  or  tell  from 
whose  lands  they  came  ?  All  the  remedies 
proposed  were  of  a  similar  nature;  and  he 
could  not  but  believe  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  somewhat  ignorant  upon  the  sub- 
ject he  had  taken  up,  as  he  had  described 
hares  and  rabbits  as  similar  animals,  as 
far  as  injury  to  the  farmer  was  concerned. 
Tbe  hon.  Member  said  that  twelve  rabbits 
devoured  as  much  as  two  sheep,  but  had  not 
recollected  at  the  same  time  that  the  rabbit, 
as  well  as  the  sheep,  were  human  food.  If 
the  hon.  Member  would  take  a  walk  along 
the  streets,  he  would  see  that  the  Cock- 
neys were  far  from  being  averse  to  that 
kind  of  food,  and  were  quite  willing  to 
give  a  high  price  for  them.  The  hon. 
Member's  new  regulations  were  proposed 
to  be  equally  stringent  against  rabbits  as 


against  bares;  but  in  bis  (Sir  G.  Strick* 
land's)  neighbourhood  the  farmers  found 
that  rabbits  were  more  profitable  tban  sheep, 
and  transformed  large  portions  of  their 
farms  into  warrens,  and  cultivated  food 
for  them.  Would  the  hon.  Member  then 
prevent  farmers  from  devoting  their  skill 
and  energy  to  a  pursuit  which  they  found 
profitable  ?  He  mentioned  these  facts  to 
point  out  the  difiiculties  involved  in  tbe 
subject — difficulties  which  he  did  not  think 
the  hon.  Member  bad  at  all  removed. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  agreed  that  the 
House  was  indebted  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  for  calling  their  attention 
to  the  subject  by  this  proposition.  Tbe 
discussion  was  one  which  the  House  ought 
to  entertain,  inasmuch  as  it  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  benefit.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  forcibly  pointed  out  the 
evils  arising,  not  so  much  from  the  present 
game  laws,  as  from  the  great  accumula- 
tion of  game,  and  its  strict  preservation 
practised  in  some  parts  of  the  country; 
still  the  remedy  now  proposed,  he  believed, 
would  not  remove  the  evils  alluded  to, 
whilst  it  would  introduce  others  in  addi- 
tion. The  hon.  Gentleman  overlooked  the 
real  cause  of  these  evils,  which  was,  as  be 
had  said,  the  accumulation  of  game.  On 
one  point  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  remarks,  and  he  thought  tbe 
majority  of  the  House  would  join  with  him 
in  condemning  the  modem  system  of  bat- 
tues. That  any  country  gentlemen  should 
be  induced  to  pursue  this  system  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  inserting  in  a  newspaper 
a  statement  of  the  enormous  quantity  of 
game  killed  at  a  particular  spot  in  a  par- 
ticular time,  was  utterly  unworthy  of  them; 
and  it  was  this  custom,  he  believed,  which 
led  to  the  great  majority  of  the  offences 
committed  under  the  game  laws.  He  re- 
joiced that  this  subject  bad  found  favour 
with  the  House;  and  was  so  far  indebted 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman  for  proposing  this 
Bill,  as  it  might  lead  to  a  discontinuance 
of  the  system,  which  was  fraught  with  the 
greatest  evils.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
spoken  of  the  game  laws  as  injurious  to 
crops,  to  tenants,  and  to  the  general 
morals  of  the  country.  With  respect  to 
the  injury  to  crops,  he  believed  that  great 
injury  was  done  by  game,  especially  by 
hares,  whilst  pheasants  were  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  crops  adjoining  the  coverts. 
But  when  the  hon.  Member  spoke  of  the 
great  loss  of  food  thus  occasioned  to  tbe 
country  generally,  he  forgot  tbat  tbe  game 
was  food;  and  tbe  real  evil  was  tbat  this 
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game,  used  as  food  by  one  man,  was  main- 
tained out  of  the  property  of  another.  Was 
that  the  consequence  of  the  law  or  of  an 
agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? 
It  was  well  known  the  amount  of  game  on 
an  estate  was  generally  an  element  in  the 
conditions  of  such  agreements.  The  Act 
1  4k  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  32,  gave  the  occupier 
of  land,  when  possessed  of  a  game  certifi- 
cate, the  right  of  killing  game  on  his 
own  land.  But  the  system  of  preserv- 
ing game  was  a  grievance  which  Parlia- 
ment had  never  yet  touched,  and  any 
attempt  to  touch  it  would  be  absolutely 
futile.  There  was  no  law  at  present  in 
force  which  prevented  any  tenant,  more 
than  a  landlord,  from  keeping  as  many  dogs 
as  he  pleased,  provided  he  paid  the  tax 
upon  them ;  but  this  was  one  of  the  mat- 
ters which  entered  into  the  agreement  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  thought  the  Bill  introduced  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Derbyshire  (Mr.  Col- 
yile)  would  do  nothing  to  mitigate  the  evils 
at  present  existing;  but  he  differed  from 
the  hon.  Member.  He  admitted  that  con- 
siderable destruction  might  be  occasioned 
by  pheasants  as  well  as  hares;  and  whether 
the  Bill  should  be  so  extended  as  to  erti- 
brace  both  descriptions  of  game,  would  be 
a  question  for  the  Committee.  But  the 
House  was  indebted  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derbyshire  for  having  introduced  that 
Bill,  which  he  hoped  would  receive  its 
sanction.  The  most  important  branch  of 
this  question  was  its  moral  bearing;  and 
here  he  must  say,  he  thought  the  hon. 
Member  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
no  improvement  had  taken  place.  The 
hon.  Member  said  that  the  number  of  con- 
victions under  the  game  laws  was  yearly 
increasing,  and  also  the  demoralisation  con- 
sequent upon  them;  but  his  information 
did  not  lead  him  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Though  offences  under  the  game  laws  were 
unhappily  frequent,  there  was  a  diminution 
of  them  as  compared  to  former  times, 
arising  partly  from  the  attention  directed 
to  the  subject  by  repeated  discussions,  and 
from  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  those 
offences.  Under  the  Act  of  William  IV., 
relating  to  offences  committed  during  the 
day,  no  transportation  had  taken  place. 
The  Act  under  which  the  most  serious 
offences  and  convictions  occurred  was  the 
Act  of  George  IV.,  c.  69,  called  the  Night 
Poaching  Act.  He  believed  that  from  the 
date  of  the  report  of  1846  not  a  single 
person  had  been  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion under  the  first  section  of  that  Act. 


Another  section  related  to  persons  com- 
mitting acts  of  violence;  and  under  this 
three  persons  only  had  been  sentenced  to 
transportation  in  the  year  1847.  He  found 
that  the  number  of  persons  summarily  con- 
victed for  offences  under  the  game  laws  in 
the  year  1845  was  2,796 — which  was  con- 
siderably less  than  the  number  given  in 
any  previous  return.  [Mr.  Bright:  That 
was  only  the  number  imprisoned;  the  num- 
ber, including  persons  sentenced  to  fines 
and  imprisonments,  was  4,800.]  Still  if 
the  return  were  compared  with  those  of 
former  years,  it  showed  a  considerable 
reduction.  He  should  thankfully  give  his 
assistance  to  any  attempt  to  diminish  the 
evils  of  the  present  system,  and  remove 
the  temptations  to  crime  that  abounded; 
but  he  must  say  he  thought  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  utterly 
fail  in  attaining  that  object.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed  to  alter  the  Act  of  9 
George  IV.,  whilst  that  of  William  IV. 
he  would  repeal  altogether;  but  he  ven- 
tured to  say  that  if  these  steps  were  adopt- 
ed, the  result  would  be  that  the  soil  of 
England  would  be  overrun  by  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  capture  or  destruction  of 
game.  The  only  remedy  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  allow  as  a  protection  to 
property  was  the  right  of  bringing  an  action 
at  law  against  the  thousands  of  individuals 
who  would  be  thus  overrunning  the  country. 
This  would  be  to  hold  out  a  premium  to 
crime.  If  the  hon.  Member  meant  to  in- 
troduce an  alteration  of  the  Trespass  Act, 
so  as  to  adapt  it  to  altered  circumstances, 
they  ought  to  know  what  that  alteration 
was;  but  he  apprehended  there  would  be 
great  difficulties  in  the  way.  If  the  law 
were  to  be  made  much  more  strict  than  at 
present,  and  persons  were  to  be  taken  up 
and  subjected  to  severe  penalties,  the  effect 
would  be  to  make  the  law  of  trespass  in- 
tolerably stringent  and  severe  as  relating 
to  ordinary  cases.  He  wished  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  been  satisfied  with  a  much 
more  moderate  proposal,  though  he  WM 
prepared  to  give  it  his  best  attention,  ad- 
mitting that  it  was  time  a  Bill,  founded  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee, 
should  be  passed.  He  thought  that  it 
would  be  extremely  injudicious  to  get  rid 
of  the  game  laws  altogether  in  the  way 
proposed,  for  the  trespass  law,  applied  as 
proposed,  would  become  an  intolerable  nui- 
sance. With  respect  to  the  loss  of  life  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  referred  as  hav- 
ing arisen  from  poaching,  he  knew  there 
was  a  deep  feeling  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
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population  on  the  subject,  for  they  looked 
upon  poaching  as  no  crime,  and  regarded 
murders  committed  by  men  engaged  in 
poaching  in  a  different  light  from  murder 
committed  under  different  circumstances. 
He  was  sure  the  hon.  Member  was  the  last 
man  to  sanction  such  a  palliation  of  crime, 
or  to  consider  those  persons  who  while  en- 
gaged in  the  unlawful  pursuit  of  game, 
killed '  those  who  endeavoured  to  arrest 
them,  as  not  being  guilty  of  murder.  The 
hon.  Member  had  alluded  to  a  case  which 
had  recently  occurred  in  Hampshire,  with 
the  details  of  which,  however,  he  was  not 
particularly  acquainted ;  but  that  case 
Would  be  carefully  sifted  before  the  Judge 
and  jury.  It  did  not  always  follow  that 
when  death  occurred  in  affrays  between 
poachers  and  gamekeepers,  while  the  par- 
ties were  in  hot  blood,  they  were  treated 
and  punished  as  murderers.  He  would 
not  refer  to  the  case  which  had  occurred 
in  Hampshire;  but  with  respect  to  all  the 
other  cases  of  trials  for  murder  in  con- 
nexion with  the  unlawful  pursuit  of  game, 
with  the  exception  of  the  unfortunate  af- 
fair on  the  Duke  of  Cleveland's  estate  in 
Durham,  the  verdicts  were  manslaughter. 
He  was  unwilling  to  allude  to  other  cases 
where  people  were  under  sentence  of  death; 
but  he  cautioned  the  House  against  be- 
lieving that  persons  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  death  without  qualification,  in 
cases  of  murder  arising  out  of  infractions 
of  the  game  laws.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, where  murder  was  committed  without 
the  slightest  provocation,  and  where  shots 
had  been  fired  in  ambuscade,  and  death 
had  ensued,  in  the  endeavour  to  prevent 
detection,  and  where  men  met  for  those 
unlawful  purposes,  and  would  take  away 
human  life  rather  than  be  interrupted 
in  their  illegal  acts,  then  the  case  be- 
came of  the  most  grave  and  serious  na- 
ture, and  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 
The  questions  arising  out  of  cases  of  this 
kind  were  the  most  painful  which  persons 
in  the  situation  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  hold  had  to  deal  with.  Before  any  final 
decision  was  come  to  in  these  cases,  the 
Judge  had  to  be  consulted,  and  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  carefully 
investigated,  and  his  most  anxious  care 
was  that  a  calm  and  just  decision  should 
be  arrived  at.  He  begged  the  House  to 
remember  what  the  law  was,  and  not  allow 
it  to  be  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  a 
man,  while  engaged  in  an  unlawful  pursuit, 
and  who  killed  another,  was  not  guilty  of 
murder.     In  opposing  the  introduction  of 


the  Bill,  it  was  not  from  any  want  of  re- 
spect to  the  motives  which  had  actuated 
the  hon.  Member  in  bringing  the  subject 
forward;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  the 
House  was  much  obliged  to  the  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  for  the  care  he  had  devoted  to  the 
subject.  But  he  felt  that  the  adoption  of 
this  Bill  would  introduce  evils  of  greater 
magnitude  than  those  now  existing,  and 
wishing,  as  he  did,  to  see  some  amendment 
in  the  existing  law  which  would  have  prac- 
tical effects  which  would  not  be  attained 
by  the  proposed  measure  of  the  hon.  Qen- 
tleman,  he  hoped  that  it  would  not  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  as  it  would 
not  accomplish  the  objects  the  hon.  Gen« 
tleman  himself  had  in  view. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  was  anx- 
ious to  make  one  remark  as  to  a  relative 
of  his  own.  He  must  say  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  and 
gross  impropriety  in  alluding  to  a  case— > 
which  he  regretted  was  also  referred  to 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — which  had 
recently  occurred  in  Hampshire.  That 
case  had  given  the  greatest  pain  to  the 
gentleman  with  whom  he  was  so  nearly 
connected.  He  complained,  above  all,  of 
tho  impropriety  of  manner  in  which  that 
case  had  been  alluded  to,  as  it  had  not 
been  tried.  He  thought  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  would  have  taken  a  more  ju- 
dicious part  in  not  having  alluded  to  it. 
He  would  appeal  to  many  hon.  Members 
in  that  House  who  were  acquainted  with 
his  relative,  as  to  the  high  character  that 
gentleman  bore;  and  he  believed  it  would 
be  universally  admitted  that  no  one  could 
behave  more  kindly  to  the  tenants  as  well 
as  the  peasants  on  his  estate,  than  that 
gentleman.  He  regretted  that  the  hon. 
Member,  as  well  as  others  from  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  still  persisted  in  mak- 
ing general  and  sweeping  accusations  and 
charges  against  particular  classes. 

Mr.  PAGE  WOOD  denied  that  the  sup- 
porters of  measures  of  this  kind  wished  to 
deprive  any  class  of  public  estimation  or 
esteem;  but  they  were  desirous  to  do  that 
which  would  do  more  to  raise  that  class  in 
the  estimation  of  the  country  than  any  other 
act  they  could  perform  in  the  course  of  the 
Session.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  OTeat 
grievance,  arising  from  the  game  laws, 
could  be  relieved  by  any  palliatives;  there- 
fore they  must  be  altogether  got  rid  of. 
He  had  hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  some  remedy,  for  he  intimated 
that  some  measure  might  be  adopted, 
founded  on  the  resolutioiui  of  the  Comnut^ 
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tee  of  1846,  but  he  concluded  his  speech 
without  suggesting  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
He  did  not  believe  that  any  measure  which 
was  intended  to  carry  the  resolutions  of 
the  Committee  into  effect,  would  be  of  the 
slightest  avail  in  checking  the  evil.  It 
was  vain  to  expect  that  country  gentlemen 
could  induce  any  class  of  the  community 
in  this  country  to  believe  that  the  infrac- 
tion of  the  game  laws  was  a  malum  in  se, 
although  they  had  made  it  a  malum  prohi- 
hitum.  The  whole  evidence  before  the 
Committee  showed  that  this  feeling  gene- 
rally prevailed  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est classes.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Cohen, 
to  whom  allusion  had  been  made,  stated 
that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  the  clergy,  with 
poached  pheasants'  eggs — that  was.  with 
the  egga  of  pheasants  obtained  in  an  illegal 
manner.  It  was  clear  that  these  persons 
thought  it  to  be  no  crime  to  receive  goods 
obtained  by  poaching;  but  they  would  scout 
the  notion  of  receiving  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  stolen  property.  Would  any  of 
them  receive,  for  instance,  stolen  silk,  or 
other  rich  articles?  This  feeling  arose 
from  the  circumstance  that  you  could  not 
make  animals  wild  by  nature  be  regarded 
as  property.  On  this  subject  he  could  not 
help  alluding  to  an  observation  of  the  first 
living  poet  of  the  age,  as  relevant  to  the 
subject.  He  hoped  that  there  were  many 
in  that  House  who  agreed  in  the  expres- 
sion : — 

.     .     .     .     **  Mingle  not  your  joy 
With  sorrow  of  the  lowest  thing  that  breathes." 

But  he  was  aware  that  a  very  large  portion 
of  mankind  entertained  a  very  difierent 
feeling.  On  the  subject  of  the  game  laws, 
ho  would  refer  to  the  opinion  of  an  emi- 
nent legal  authority  as  to  their  character; 
and  he  begged  the  House  to  recollect  that 
non  meus  hie  sermo,  for  he  should  not 
have  liked  to  use  such  strong  language : — 

"  Lastly,  there  is  another  offence,  constituted 
by  a  variety  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  are  so 
numerous  and  so  confused,  and  the  crime  itself  of 
80  questionable  a  nature,  that  I  shall  not  detain  the 
reader  with  many  observations  thereuyon.  And 
yet  it  is  an  offence  which  the  sportsmen  of  Eng- 
land seem  to  thinkof  the  very  highest  importance: 
and  a  matter,  perhaps  the  only  one,  of  general 
and  national  concern,  associations  having  been 
formed  all  over  the  kingdom  to  prevent  its  de- 
structive progress.  I  mean  the  offence  of  destroy- 
ing such  beasts  and  fowls  as  are  ranked  under  the 
denomination  of  game,  which,  we  may  remember, 
was  formerly  observed  (upon  the  old  principles  of 
the  forest  law)  to  be  a  trespass  and  offence  in  all 
persons  alike,  who  have  not  authority  from  the 
Crown  to  kill  game  (which  is  royal  property)  by 
th«  gmnt  of  either  a  free  warren,  or  at  least  a 


manor  of  their  own.  But  the  laws  called  the 
game  laws  have  also  inflicted  additional  punish- 
ments (chiefly  pecuniary)  on  persons  guilty  of  this 
general  offence,  unless  they  be  people  of  such 
rank  or  fortune  as  are  therein  particularly  speci- 
fied. All  persons,  therefore,  of  what  property  or 
distinction  soever,  that  kill  game  out  of  their  own 
territories,  or  even  upon  their  own  estates,  with- 
out the  King's  license  expressed  by  the  grant  of 
a  franchise,  are  guilty  of  the  first  original  offence, 
of  encroaching  on  the  royal  prerogative.  And 
those  indigent  persons  who  do  so,  without  having 
such  rank  or  fortune  as  is  generally  called  a  qua- 
lification, are  guilty  not  only  of  the  original  o& 
fence,  but  of  the  aggravations  also,  created  by 
the  statutes  for  preserving  the  game,  which  ag- 
gravations are  so  severely  punished,  and  those 
punishments  so  implacably  inflicted,  that  the 
offence  against  the  King  is  seldom  thought  of^ 
provided  the  miserable  delinquent  can  make  his 
peace  with  the  lord  of  the  manor.  This  offence, 
thus  aggravated,  I  have  ranked  under  the  present 
head,  because  the  enly  rational  footing  upon  which 
we  can  consider  it  as  crime,  is,  that  in  low  and 
indigent  persons  it  promotes  idleness,  and  takes 
them  away  from  their  proper  employments  and 
callings :  which  is  an  offence  against  the  public 
police  and  economy  of  the  commonwealth." 

In  another  place  he  says — 

"  The  statutes  for  preserving  the  game  are 
many  and  various,  and  not  a  little*  obscure  and 
intricate,  it  being  remarked  that  in  one  statute 
only  there  is  false  grammar  in  not  less  than  six 
places,  besides  other  mistakes,  the  occasion  of 
which,  or  wliat  denomination  of  persons  were  pro- 
bably the  framers  of  the  statutes,  I  sliall  not  at 
present  inquire." 

Again,  with  respect  to  their  introduction, 
he  says — 

•'  Another  violent  alteration  of  the  English 
constitution  consisted  in  the  depopulation  of  whole 
counties,  for  the  purposes  of  the  King's  royal  di- 
version ;  and  subjecting  both  them,  and  all  the 
ancient  forests  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  unreason- 
able severities  of  forest  laws  imported  from  the 
Continent,  whereby  the  slaughter  of  a  beast  was 
made  almost  as  penal  as  the  death  of  a  man. 
From  a  similar  principle  to  which,  though  the 
forest  laws  are  now  mitigated,  and  by  degrees 
grown  entirely  obsolete,  yet  from  this  root  has 
sprung  a  bastard  slip,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
game  law,  now  aiTived  to  and  wantoning  in  its 
highest  vigour  ;  both  founded  upon  the  same  un- 
reasonable notions  of  permanent  property  in  wild 
creatures ;  and  both  productive  of  the  same  ty- 
ranny to  the  commons  ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  forest  laws  established  only  one  mighty 
hunter  throughout  the  land,  while  the  game  laws 
have  raised  a  little  Nimrod  in  every  manor." 

That  was  the  language  of  Sir  Wm.  Black- 
stone.  It  was  the  unfounded  notion  that 
property  would  be  created  in  wild  animals 
that  had  puzzled  the  Legislature  so  much 
on  this  subject.  It  was  notorious,  before 
the  Act  was  passed  allowing  the  sale  of 
game,  that  it  could  be  almost  openly  pur- 
chased ;  and  even  now,  when  the  law 
stated  that  pheasants  should  not  be  killed 
before  the  1st  of  October,  they  were  to 
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be  seen  on  the  table  of  any  feast  in  the 
city  of  London  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber. So  much  for  the  respect  shown  to 
the  law !  No  one  could  doubt  what  had 
been  stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester,  as  to  the  want  of  confidence 
which  existed  in  the  administration  of 
those  laws  by  the  magistrates.  [*'  Oh, 
oh!**]  He  had  been  told  so  himself  by 
an  eminent  magistrate.  ["Namer*]  He 
had  no  objection  to  do  so.  He  alluded  to 
the  late  Mr.  Canning,  of  Qloucestershire, 
who  told  him  that  he  never  sat  on  a  game 
case,  for  he  felt  that  he  never  could  do 
justice  in  such  a  case.  Far  be  it  from 
him  to  charge  the  magistrates  of  England 
with  corruption;  but  it  was  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  consequence  that  the  magis- 
trates should  be  placed  in  a  position  above 
suspicion,  and  that  they  should  not  have 
the  administration  of  a  law  in  which  they 
were  likely  to  feel  so  deeply  interested. 
Those  laws  also  seriously  interfered  with 
the  comforts  of  the  working  classes;  for 
footpaths  were  constantly  being  closed  up, 
because  it  was  supposed  that  the  persons 
using  them  might  interfere  with  the  game. 
It  was  notorious  also  that  a  man  or  boy 
who  had  committed  any  offence  against 
the  game  laws,  became  a  marked  charac- 
ter. He  knew  cases  of  boys,  who  had 
committed  some  poaching  offences,  who 
never  afterwards  could  get  employment, 
and  were  then  obliged  to  turn  poachers  or 
steal.  One  case  occurred  at  Woodbridge, 
in  Suffolk,  where  a  boy  was  charged  in 
court  with  stealing,  and  on  being  acquit- 
ted, attempts  were  made  to  get  him  em- 
ployment ;  but  the  farmers  said  that  they 
would  not  employ  him,  for  they  had  been 
cautioned  not  to  do  so,  as  he  had  been 
guilty  of  destroying  pheasants*  eggs.  He 
was  sorry  country  gentlemen  had  not 
higher  pursuits  than  shooting  game;  but 
instead  of  improving  the  agriculture  of 
the  country,  they  were  occupied  in  the 
preservation  of  game.  Instead  of  gentle- 
men keeping  gamekeepers,  he  should  like 
to  see  them  keeping  schoolmasters.  He 
had  been  told  that  the  adoption  of  this 
'  measure  would  lead  to  increasing  the  se- 
verity of  the  law  of  trespass;  he  denied  that 
this  would  be  the  case,  for  all  difficulties 
might  be  easily  obviated.  But  this  was 
nothing  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Manches- 
ter, whose  object  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
game  laws.  There  was  one  mode  they 
might  adopt  regarding  trespassers.  Say 
that  a  trespasser  were  warned  off  the 
ground,  and  that  he  refused  to  go — that 
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might  be  considered  a  fair  case  for  the 
infliction  of  a  summary  conviction  and  pun- 
ishment. And  if  a  trespasser  carried  a 
gun,  and  refused  to  go  off  after  being 
warned,  and  resisted  the  attempt  to  put 
him  off,  it  might  be  fairly  treated  as  a 
case  of  aggravated  assault.  But,  in  fact, 
the  inducements  to  trespass  would  be 
greatly  lessened  by  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
proposed  to  introduce,  for  its  tendency 
would  be  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  game 
in  the  country,  which  was  the  great  in- 
ducement to  those  trespassers. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  opposed  the  in- 
troduction  of  the  Bill.  He  thought  the 
country  had  little  cause  to  thank  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  for  his  speech; 
for  he  had  described  the  country  as  a 
complete  Aceldama,  and  the  people  as  a 
set  of  Ghouls. 

Sir  harry  VERNEY  thought  that 
the  only  real  benefit  that  the  House  could 
confer  upon  the  agriculturists  would  be 
the  doing  away  with  the  game  laws;  for 
they  incited  the  people  to  more  crime  than 
anything  else  in  the  country.  The  game 
laws  filled  the  gaols,  and  poaching  was 
the  first  thing  that  made  the  farming  as- 
sistant a  criminal.  No  measure  could  be 
of  greater  importance  than  their  repeal; 
and  he  should  support  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GEORGE  THOMPSON  moved 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  82;  Noes 
87:  Majority  5. 

List  of  the  Noes. 

Adair,  II.  E. 
Alcock,  T. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A, 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bright,  J. 
Broadley,  II. 
Brockman,  K.  D. 
Bunbury.  E.  11. 
Cayiey,  E.  S. 
CUy,  J. 
Cobden,  R. 
Cowan,  C. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Ewart,  W. 
Pagan,  W. 
Fergus,  J. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
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Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Gardner,  R. 
Greene,  J . 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
llayter,  W.  G. 
Henry  A. 
Hey  wood,  J. 
Hume,  J. 
Hutt,  W. 

Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Morris,  D. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Osborne,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visot. 
Parker,  J. 
Pearson,  C. 
Pechell,  Capt.  • 
i'erftct,  R. 
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Filkington,  J. 
Finney,  W. 
Power,  N. 
Pusey,  P. 
Raphael,  A. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Rutherfurd,  A, 
Salwey,  Col. 
Scholefleld,  W. 
Seymour,  Sir  H. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shelburnc,  Earl  of 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  J. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 


Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 
Tufnell,  H. 
Verney,  Sir  II. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Walmslcy,  Sir  J 
Williams,  J. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  0. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wyld,  J. 

TBLLSRS. 

Wakley,  T. 
Thompson,  G. 


List  of  the  Ates. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Alexander,  N. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Bagge,  W. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Bennet,  P. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Burroughes,  II.  N. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  II. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Christy,  S. 

Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Cochrane,  A.  D.  R.  W. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Compton,  II.  C. 
Curtcis,  n.  M. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Dundas,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Edwards,  II. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Floyer,  J. 

Fortescue,  hon.  J,  W. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grogan,  E. 
Gwyn,  U. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Ilallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 


Hot  ham.  Lord 
Hudson,  G. 
Jones,  Sir  W. 
Lascelles,  hon.  £. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Macnamara,  Major 
M'Naughten,  Sir  E. 
Maitland,  T. 
Masterman,  J. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Napier,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newdcgate,  C.  N. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Pigott,  F. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Powell,  Col. 
Pugh,  D. 

Rendlesham,  Lord 
Sandars,  G. 
Seymer,  H.  K, 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Walter,  J. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
West,  F.  R. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TELLERS. 

Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
"Palmer,  R. 


On  the  question  being  again  put, 
Dr.  BOVVRING  called  attention  to  the 
result  of  the  division,  ai?d  remarked,  that 
when  so  many  hon.  Gentlemen  were  desir- 
ous for  an  adjournment  of  the  debate,  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  very  unusual  thing 
to  decline  to  accode  to  their  wishes.     He, 


therefore,  begged  to  moye  that  the  House 
do  adjourn. 

Motion  carried. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  Twelyo 
o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  March  24,  1848. 

Minutes.]    Took  the  OaM«.— Th«  Lord  CarMoa* 
PuBuo  Bills.— S*  Criminal  Law  Adminittntion  ABMiid* 

ment 
Reported-^QvLeeD*t  Prison. 
5*  and  patwd ; — Audit  of  Railway  Aooounti. 
PsTiTioNS  Prbsbmtxo.    From  Ipiwich  and  lernal  oUmt 
Places,  against  the  Admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament. — 
From  several  Members  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  Manchester  Unity,  for  the  Bxteoskm  of  the 
Provisions  of  the  Benefit  Societies  Act  to  that  Order« 

CRIMINAL  LAW  ADMINISTRATION 
AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  moved  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Criminal  Law  Administra- 
tion Bill,  the  ohject  of  which  was  to  estab- 
lish a  Court  of  Appeal  in  criminal  cases. 
A  great  part  of  the  criminal  law  in  this 
country  was  administered  at  the  quarter 
sessions,  and  it  sometimes  happened  that 
very  difficult  questions  of  law  arose  there. 
When  such  cases  arose,  Hhe  practice  was 
to  lay  them,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  clerk,  before  the  Home  Secretary,  who 
called  in  the  Attorney  General  to  adyise 
with  him;  and  it  occasionally  happened 
that  the  question  submitted  to  them  was 
disposed  of  in  a  manner  that  was  not  at  all 
satisfactory.  Even  where  the  cases  came 
before  the  Judges  of  Assize,  very  great 
inconvenience  arose  from  there  being  no 
competent  tribunal  of  appeal.  The  prac- 
tice was,  that  when  a  point  arose  before  a 
Judge,  on  which  he  did  not  wish  to  decide, 
he  reserved  it  for  the  opinion  of  his  brethren 
in  Westminster  Hall.  In  the  meantime 
there  was  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  sentence 
was  pronounced;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ensuing  term  the  Judge  stated  the  case 
for  the  opinion  of  the  other  Judges.  This 
was  not  a  tribunal  sanctioned  by  the  law. 
The  case,  when  submitted  to  them,  was 
not  regularly  argued,  and  they  did  not 
publicly  give  any  judgment  upon  it ;  no 
reason  was  assigned  for  the  decision  to 
\vhich  they  came,  and  if  they  decided  in 
favour  of  the  party,  the  only  course  was 
that  a  pardon  was  granted  as  if  the  party 
had  been  really  guilty  of  a  crime.  That 
was  a  very  defective  state  of  the  law,  and 
the  object  of  this  Bill  was  to  establish  a 
Court  of  Appeal  for  disposing  of  all  points 
of  law  which  were  raised  in  the  administra- 
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tion  of  criminal  jystioe.  When  the  point 
arose  at  quarter  sessions,  the  question  was 
first  to  be  referred  to  the  Judge  of  Assise, 
and  if  he  found  any  difficulty  in  deciding 
it,  he  was  to  submit  it  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal in  Westminster  Hall.  In  respect  to 
all  cases  arising  in  the  first  instance  before 
Judges  of  Assize  and  in  criminal  courts, 
they  would  be  brought  before  this  Court  of 
Appea],  where  they  would  be  regularly 
beard  and  discussed,  and  public  judgment 
pronounced  upon  them.  In  case  the  de- 
cision of  the  Judges  was  in  fayour  of  the 
prisoner,  then  the  judgment  would  be 
Taoated,  and  he  would  be  released  from  all 
imputation  upon  his  character.  Some 
persons  might  think  the  Bill  should  have 
gone  further,  and  that  it  should  establish 
the  right  to  move  for  a  new  trial  on  the 
facts  in  all  criminal  cases,  according  to 
the  analogy  prevailing  in  civil  cases. 
Though  he  hoped  he  had  not  shown  any 
want  of  courage  in  proposing  reforms  of 
the  law,  still  he  was  not  prepared  to  pro- 
pose to  their  Lordships  that  such  a  sys- 
tem should  be  established.  He  was  not 
advised,  nor  had  he  heard  of  any  machinery 
by  which  that  system  could  be  established 
with  advantage  to  the  country.  There 
had  been  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing, although  he  admitted  it  would  be  de- 
sirable if  it  could  be  done.  In  civil  cases 
it  would  be  indifferent  to  the  public  what 
delay  might  arise;  but  in  criminal  cases 
it  was  necessary  that  punishment  should 
follow  as  speedily  as  possible.  Now,  one 
mischief  which  was  likely  to  arise  from  the 
institution  of  this  right  of  appeal  was,  that 
it  might  enable  the  rich  delinquent  so  to 
delay  the  proceedings  as  to  exhaust  the 

Eublic  indignation  at  his  offence  by  mere 
ipse  of  time.  This,  however,  might  be 
provided  against;  and  what  he  therefore 
proposed  was  that  the  Bill  should  be  now 
read  a  second  time,  and  then  be  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee,  on  which  he  should 
be  glad  if  even  all  their  Lordships  would 
E^rve;  for  his  wish  was  that  every  kind  of 
information  bearing  on  the  subject  should 
be  obtained.  If  it  should  be  thought  that 
a  right  of  appeal  on  the  merits  should 
be  given  as  well  as  on  questions  of  law, 
and  if  such  a  scheme  should  be  considered 
practicable,  he  would  be  glad  to  render  all 
the  assistance  in  his  power  to  effect  that 
object.  At  present  he  contented  himself 
with  confining  the  appeal  to  questions  of 
law  only. 
BiUread2«. 


To  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 
House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  March  2i,  1848. 

MrwoTES.]  PunLfc  Bills.— ««  Property  Twtj  Stamp 
Duties  Assimilation;  Game  Certificates  for  KUOag 
Hares  (Scotland). 

Pktitions  Pribimtkd. — By  Sir  T.  Acland,  from  Corn- 
martin  (Devon),  complaining  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Ro* 

man  Catholic  Cleiigy  (Ireland) By  Mr.  Gibson  CnUg, 

flrom  several  Charitable  Institutions  in  Edinburgh,  and  by 
Mr.  John  Vivian,  from  the  Governors  of  the  Swansea 
Infirmary,  for  Exemption  of  Chariuble  Bequests  from 
the  Legftcy  Duties.— By  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  from  several 
Lodges  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Man- 
chester Unity,  for  an  Extension  of  the  Benefit  Societies 
Act— From  Members  of  several  Lodges  of  the  Anti«nt 
Order  of  Druids,  for  SanlUry  Regulations.— By  Mr. 
Sotheron,  from  the  Surrey  Iron  Railway  Company,  pray- 
ing fur  Leave  to  attend  aTrial  and  produce  certain  Docu- 
ments relating  to  that  Company. 

MURDER  OF  A  GAMEKEEPER. 
Mr.  BRIGHT  rose  for  tbe  purpose  of 
putting  a  question  to  tbe  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Home  Secretary,  and  he  did  so 
with  great  reluctance,  as  the  question  was 
one  which  he  felt  must  he  productive  of 
pain  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Two 
men  were  at  present  under  sentence  of 
death,  in  the  county  gaol  of  Durham,  for 
a  murder  committed  on  a  gamekeeper  of 
the  Duke  of  Cleveland.  He  perceived  hj 
the  public  papers  that  a  respite  had  been 
sent  down  from  the  Home  Office  for  one  of 
these  unhappy  individuals ;  and  he  under- 
stood also  that  the  town-council  of  Dur- 
ham, and  also  the  jury  before  whom  the 
case  was  tried,  had  forwarded  a  memorial 
to  the  Home  Office  for  respite  or  commuta- 
tion of  punishment  in  the  case  of  both  the 
prisoners.  When  the  subject  of  the  abolition 
of  the  punishment  of  death  had  been  recently 
before  the  House,  a  feeling  seemed  to  pre- 
vail in  favour  of  the  system  existing  in 
France  of  giving  in  verdicts  under  extenua- 
ting circumstances,  the  custom  being,  under 
such  verdicts,  never  to  enforce  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law.  Now,  he  did  not  mean 
that  the  case  of  these  men  differed  in  point 
of  guilt  from  many  others  in  which  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law  was  enforced ; 
but  what  he  thought  was,  that  a  circular 
which  had  been  signed  by  the  jury  was  to 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  reconunenda- 
tion  to  mercy,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
treated  as  such.  The  question  wfiich  he 
wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was, 
whether  he  had  any  objection  to  state  if 
such  a  memorial  from  the  jury  had  been 
received  by  him;  and  also  whether  he  had 
any  objection  to  place  a  copy  of  it  on  th« 
212 
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table?  He  asked  the  question,  because' 
he  had  received  communications  on  the 
subject  from  many  persons  in  Durham, 
whose  views  were  well  worthy  of  attention, 
and  also  because  he  believed  that  a  very 
strong  feeling  existed  in  that  part  of  the 
country  with  respect  to  the  present  state 
of  the  law. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  no 
matter  how  proper  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
motives  might  have  been  in  bringing  for- 
ward such  a  subject,  he  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing in  the  strongest  terms  his  deep 
regret  that  questions  of  the  kind  should 
be  asked  in  that  House  on  matters  the 
whole  circumstances  connected  with  which 
it  was  quite  impossible  could  be  fully  laid 
before  the  House.  He  had  doubts  whe- 
ther such  a  course  of  proceeding  did  not 
tend  very  much  to  impede  the  Executive  in 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  painful  duty 
which  devolved  upon  them.  With  regard 
to  the  present  case,  in  which  the  sentence 
had  been  finally  signed,  he  could  only  say 
that  it  had  received  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration from  him;  and,  painful  as  the  de- 
cision to  which  he  had  been  forced  was, 
he  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  shrink 
from  it  by  the  anticipation  of  any  com- 
ments that  might  be  made  upon  his  acts 
in  that  House  or  elsewhere.  He  would 
only  say,  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  had 
not  been  accompanied  by  any  recommenda- 
tion to  mercy.  He  had  subsequently,  how- 
ever, received  from  the  neighbourhood 
many  applications  for  a  commutation  of 
sentence,  and  among  others  a  memorial  to 
that  effect,  signed  by  the  jury  by  whom 
the  case  had  been  heard.  He  did  not  feel 
it  to  be  advisable  to  lay  that  memorial  be- 
fore the  House,  as,  if  he  did  so,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  accompany  it  with  all  the 
counter  statements  and  communications 
which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  for  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  come  to  a  decision 
on  the  subject.  He  thought  that  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding  would  be  subversive  of 
the  constitutional  practice  followed  in  such 


EMIGRATION  TO  CANADA. 
Mr.  ha  WES  said,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Reynolds,  the  House  was  no  doubt  aware 
of  the  distressing  circumstances  connected 
with  the  emigration  to  Canada  last  year. 
The  character  of  that  emigration  would  be 
perceived  from  the  one  fact  that  out  of 
about  90,000  emigrants  who  went  to  Ca- 
nada last  year,  no  less  than  15,000  died 
on  board  the  vessels,  or  immediately  aft^^r 


their  landing.  Under  these  circamstanceg, 
it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many 
applications  had  been  made,  on  the  part 
of  the  colonists,  to  be  protected  from  a 
recurrence  of  such  disasters.  His  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Grey)  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
make  various  suggestions,  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Assembly  in  Ca- 
nada, as  well  as  to  the  other  North  Ameri- 
can colonies,  and  adopted  by  them.  Under 
the  regulations  thus  come  to,  different  rates 
of  taxes  on  emigrants  were  to  be  adopted. 
In  cases  where  the  emigrants  were  landed 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  state,  no  alteration 
was  to  be  made  in  the  whole  charge  of  one 
dollar  for  each  emigrant.  If  the  vessel 
went  into  quarantine,  that  charge  was  to 
be  doubled,  and  if  the  quarantine  was  of 
long  continuance  the  tax  might  be  still 
farther  increased ;  but  in  no  case  was  it  to 
exceed  205.  for  each  person.  The  tax 
would  also  be  doubled  in  the  case  of  very 
aged  or  helpless  emigrants,  and  also  in 
case  of  arrivals  after  the  20th  of  October. 
The  great  object  of  these  precautions  was 
to  compel  those  who  had  the  charge  of 
sending  out  numbers  of  emigrants  from 
these  countries  to  take  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions for  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the 
dreadfid  scenes  of  last  year. 

SUPPLY—BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL,  in  rising  to 
move  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply,  explained  the  course 
he  meant  to  adopt  in  forwarding  the  Bills 
before  the  House,  and  then  continued: 
But  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  with  re- 
gard to  the  general  business  of  the  House, 
so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned  at  this 
time :  first,  because  it  is  a  comparatively 
early  period  of  the  Session;  and  in  the 
next  place,  because  I  have  every  reason  to 
thank  the  House  for  the  attention  it  has 
given  to  the  business  brought  before  it  by 
the  Goverament;  for  I  do  not  know  an  in- 
stance when  the  Government  wished  to  press 
business  forward  in  which  theHousehas  not 
been  disposed  to  assist  them.  What  I  say, 
therefore,  will  be  said  without  making  the 
slightest  complaint  either  against  the  House 
or  against  individual  Members.  My  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bath  (Lord  Dun-^ 
can)  has  given  to-night  an  instance  of  his 
wish  to  accommodate  the  business  of  the 
Government  by  not  bringing  forward  his 
Motion  with  regard  to  the  expenditure  and 
management  of  the  Woods  and  Forests; 
and  1  own  I  should  be  glad  if  the  hon.  Gen* 
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tleman  who  has  given  notice  of  a  Motion 
with  regard  to  the  slave  trade  (Mr.  H. 
Baillie)  would  follow  the  same  course  which 
has  been  taken  by  the  noble  Lord  and  bj 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  with  regard 
to  the  resolutions  he  intends  to  move.  Mj 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Lynn  (Lord 
•G.  Bentinck)  has  stated  that  the  Committee 
upon  the  case  of  the  sugar  planters  is 
about  to  enter  upon  distinct  deliberation, 
and  to  make  a  report  in  a  few  days;  and  I 
think  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Baillie) 
should  not  be  brought  forward  until  after 
their  report  has  been  received.  There  are 
other  reasons  why  the  House,  if  it  wishes 
that  matters  of  legislation  should  be  de- 
liberately considered  at  a  time  when  there 
is  a  full  attendance  of  Members,  should 
not  interpose  with  abstract  questions  upon 
days  devoted,  by  the  practice  of  the  House, 
to  the  business  of  the  Government.  I  beg 
to  submit  to  the  House  that  there  have 
been  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years 
very  great  changes  in  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  House,  either 
of  Government  or  of  individual  Members. 
I  remember  when  I  first  entered  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  not  usual  for  Government  to 
undertake  generally  all  subjects  of  legisla- 
tion. The  Government,  at  that  time,  ge- 
nerally confined  itself  to  those  measures 
which  properly  belong  to  the  Administra- 
tion, or  to  any  particular  subject  which 
seemed  to  them  to  require  immediate  at- 
tention. At  the  same  time  there  were  at 
that  period  Motions  generally  made  that 
the  Orders  of  the  Day,  though  Notices  had 
precedence,  should  come  in  on  any  day  of 
the  week;  therefore  the  business  of  the 
Government  proceeded  at  a  more  rapid 
pace  than  it  now  does.  Two  great  changes 
nave  since  taken  place,  and  it  may  be  that 
both  of  them  have  been  changes  for  the 
better;  but  they  are  certainly  somewhat 
inconsistent  and  incompatible  with  each 
other.  The  one  is,  that  for  many  years, 
that  is,  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  it  has  been  thought  convenient  on 
every  subject  on  which  an  alteration  in  the 
law  is  required,  that  the  Government  should 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  proposing 
it  to  Parliament;  and  the  other  gi*eat 
change  is,  that  measures  of  all  kinds  are 
now  discussed  by  a  greater  number  of 
Members,  and  a  far  greater  number  of  Mo- 
tions are  made  by  individual  Members  than 
was  formerly  the  case.  The  consequence 
of  these  changes  has  been,  that,  though 
Aubjects  of  legislation  of  very  great  im- 


portance are  brought  into  this  House,  it  is 
found  impossible  by  any  Government — the 
preceding  as  well  as  the  present — to  bring 
them  on  at  a  time  when  they  can  receive 
fair  deliberation;  and,  therefore,  they  are 
frequently  put  off  till  quite  the  end  of  the 
Session,  when  there  is  a  very  inadequate 
attendance.  I  know  it  has  been  often  said, 
though  said  without  much  reflection,  that 
there  are  important  measures  which  have 
not,  though  they  ought  to  have  been,  pres- 
sed forward.  If  the  House  will  consider 
what  is  the  nature  of  its  own  orders,  they 
will  see  how  impossible  it  is  for  any  Go- 
vernment to  press  forward  measures  which 
should  take  time  for  consideration.  There 
are  two  days,  and  only  two  days,  in  the 
week,  allotted  to  Government  business. 
That  generally  gives,  considering  adjourn- 
ments and  other  circumstances,  only  eight 
days  in  the  month;  and  when  about  four 
months  of  the  Session  have  elapsed,  it  is 
frequently  said  that  nothing  whatever  has 
been  done.  But  out  of  those  four  months 
it  will  be  found  there  are  only  thirty  days, 
and  no  more,  in  which  the  Government  bu- 
siness can  take  precedence.  Now,  I  am 
not  making  any  complaint  of  this,  nor  am 
I  asking  for  any  additional  number  of  days. 
I  only  wish  the  House  to  consider,  if  they 
think  it  necessary  that  Bills  should  be 
brought  forward,  and  pressed  more  than 
they  are  now;  and  if  they  are  satisfied 
with  the  present  mode  of  conducting  the 
business,  that,  at  least,  they  should  reflect 
it  will  be  important  to  press  them  forward 
for  the  general  purposes  of  legislation  at 
an  early  period  of  the  Session.  In  the 
present  year  there  are  many  important 
questions  yet  to  come  under  consideration. 
The  income-tax  will  expire  in  April  next, 
the  Mutiny  Bill  must  be  renewed,  and  the 
estimates  must  be  voted;  but  the  two  ques- 
tions alone — supply  and  the  income-tax — 
will  probably  take  up  about  two  months  of 
the  days  which  the  Government  have  at 
their  disposal.  The  only  practical  conse- 
quence I  wish  to  draw  from  what  I  have 
stated  at  present  is,  that  upon  this,  a  Go* 
vernment  night,  the  hon.  Gentleman  being 
requested  should  not  press  his  Motion,  but 
allow  us  to  proceed  with  the  Government 
business.  I  hope  hon.  Gentlemen  will  torn 
the  question  in  their  minds;  and  perhaps 
some  proposition  may  be  made  hereafter 
which  will  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
House,  and  meet  with  general  consent. 
The  noble  Lord  concluded  by  moving  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply. 
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Mr.  BAILLIE  regretted  that  he  could 
not  assent  to  the  wish  of  the  nohle  Lord, 
because  the  Motion  he  intended  to  propose 
had  reference  to  a  most  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  public  money,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
ought  to  be  considered  before  any  further 
supplies  were  granted.  The  time  had 
arrived  when  it  was  necessary  to  dispel 
the  delusion  that  had  prevailed  with  regard 
to  the  slave  trade.  When  the  naked  truth 
should  be  revealed,  it  would  become  appa- 
rent, that  all  the  blood  and  treasure  which 
for  so  many  years  past  had  been  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  slave 
trade  had  been  poured  forth  in  vain — that 
all  our  efforts  had  not  only  failed  in  attain- 
ing the  object  this  country  had  in  view, 
but  had  actually  increased  the  slave  trade, 
and  added  tenfold  to  its  cruelties  and  hor- 
rors. If  those  facts  could  be  clearly  and 
distinctly  proved,  then  it  would  be  most 
criminal  to  persevere  in  a  course  that  was 
attended  with  such  melancholy  and  fatal 
results.  The  most  competent  naval  au- 
thorities had  repeatedly  declared  that  the 
whole  Navy  of  England  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  an  effective  blockade 
upon  a  coast  of  6,000  miles  in  extent.  In 
1845  the  House  had  been  informed  that 
new  and  important  measures  were  ahout  to 
be  adopted,  from  which  the  Government 
anticipated  the  most  successful  results. 
But  at  the  very  time  that  communication 
had  been  made,  the  Government  had  actu- 
ally surrendered  to  the  Government  of 
France  those  treaties  for  the  mutual  right 
of  search,  by  which  alone  the  utility  of  our 
squadron  could  be  tested,  and  by  which 
alone  the  object  could  be  effected  for  which 
those  treaties  had  been  made.  At  the 
time  of  the  late  Government  coming  into 
office,  they  had  found  difficult  and  delicate 
questions  pending  both  with  France  and 
ihe  United  States;  questions  that  were  cal- 
culated to  interrupt  our  friendly  relations 
with  both  those  Powers.  Amongst  these 
was  the  question  of  mutual  right  of  search, 
concerning  which  both  the  people  of  France 
and  of  the  United  States  were  peculiarly 
sensitive.  It  was  true  the  late  Govern- 
ment had  settled  those  questions,  and  peace 
had  been  preserved.  But  how  ?  By  giving 
up  the  main  point  at  issue.  It  might  have 
been  wise  to  take  that  course;  but  the  point 
of  mutual  right  of  search  was,  at  all  events, 
wholly  given  up,  and  it  was  not  just  that 
the  people  of  England  shold  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining,  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense, a  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Aftica, 


after  that  squadron  had  been  deprived  of 
those  powers  by  the  exercise  of  which 
alone  it  could  e^t  the  object  for  which  it 
was  afloat.  The  measure  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  as  he  should  be  prepared  to 
prove,  had,  to  a  great  extent,  augmented 
the  slave  trade;  and  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  re- 
marked, that  not  only  had  our  efforts  to 
put  it  down  cost  fifteen  millions,  but  that 
the  numbers  exported  had  increased,  while 
the  loss  of  life  had  risen  to  25  per  cent. 
Ten  years  had  elapsed  since  Sir  Fowell 
Buxton's  celebrated  work  was  published, 
and  in  the  interval  the  annual  expendi- 
ture had  increased  from  1,000,000L  to 
1,200,000^.  He  (Mr.  BaUUe)  estimated 
the  aggregate  expenditure  by  this  country 
in  its  efforts  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  as 
follows : — 

Expenditure  from  1808  to  1847  ...  £29,752,271 
Bounties  upon  captured  negroes, 

civil  establishments,  d(c 153,484 

Compensation  for  emancipation  ...  20,000,000 

Making  a  total  of £49,905,705 

To  this  sum  there  must  be  added  the  extra 
price  which  the  people  of  this  country  had 
been  compelled  to  pay  for  sugar  and  rum 
in  consequence  of  the  Emancipation  Act 
of  1835.  On  sugar  he  estimated  the  differ- 
ence at.  10*.  per  cwt.,  which  on  46,810,994 
cwt.,  imported  from  1835  to  1845  inclu- 
sive, would  amount  to  23,137,122Z.  The 
enhanced  price  of  molasses  and  rum  within 
the  same  period  he  reckoned  at  one-third 
that  of  sugar,  or  7,712,371^.;  and  for  the 
half  of  the  year  1846,  he  took  it  at 
1,631,832^.  Therefore,  the  sum  thus  paid 
by  the  public  in  increased  prices  was 
32,481, 325^,  which  added  to  the  direet 
cost  of  49,905,705^,  made  an  aggregate 
which  this  country  had  had  to  pay  for  an 
experiment  which  had  entirely  failed,  oi^ 
82,387,030/.  This  statement,  founded  oa 
facts,  he  conceived,  was  an  ample  justifi- 
cation on  his  part  for  interfering  with  the 
Committee  of  Supply.  As  regarded  the 
rate  of  mortality  in  slave  vessels,  Sir  FoweM 
Buxton  had  estimated  it  at  25  per  cent; 
but  according  to  the  authorities  at  Sierra 
Leone  it  averaged  33  per  cent,  whilst  the 
slave  merchants  at  Havannah  calculated 
it  at  33  1-3  per  cent.  Previous  to  1807, 
when  the  trade  was  free,  the  mortality  waa 
only  8|  per  cent.  Could  the  House,  he 
would  ask,  persist  in  pursuing  a  system 
which  had  produced  such  deplorable  results 
in  deference  to  a  misguided  and  mistaken 
philanthropy  ?  He  would  now  come  to  the 
great  impulse  which  had  been  given  to  tke 
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slave  trade  since  1846,  in  consequence  of 
the  measures  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  reducing  the  duties  on  the  produce  of 
Cuba  and  Brazil.  But  he  would  first  en- 
able the  House  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  possibility  under  any  circumstances  of 
putting  down  the  slave  trade,  by  giving  it 
some  idea  of  the  enormous  profits  obtained 
by  those  who  carried  on  that  traffic.  [The 
hon.  Gentleman  read  an  extract  from  a 
Sierra  Leone  newspaper,  of  November  10, 
1846,  which  detailed  the  capture  of  a 
brigantine  of  only  74  tons  burthen,  having 
on  board  547  slaves,  all  stowed  away  in 
the  smallest  possible  space,  and  in  the 
most  wretched  condition  conceivable,  and 
stated  that  the  captain  of  this  vessel  was 
to  receive  30  dollars  a  head  as  freight  for 
the  negroes;  and  allowing  that  the  average 
of  one- third  of  the  cargo  perished  on  the 
passage,  if  he  succeeded  in  evading  the 
cruisers,  his  freight  would  amount  to  no 
less  than  4,6372.  10«.  Gd,  on  a  twenty-six 
days'  passage.  And  the  importer  of  this 
cargo  of  human  beings  would  only  have  to 
pay  at  the  rate  of  41,  per  head  for  the  ne- 
groes at  the  place  of  shipment,  while  the 
average  price  a  slave  fetched  in  the  Bra- 
zilian market  was50^,  which,  making  every 
reasonable  deduction  for  the  other  expenses, 
in  addition  to  freight,  left  a  profit  of  200 
per  cent  to  the  slave  merchant.]  This 
statement  fully  corroborated  the  calcula- 
tions and  assertions  on  this  subject  of  Sir 
F.  Buxton,  who  said  it  was  an  axiom  at 
the  Custom-house,  that  no  illicit  traffic 
yielding  a  profit  exceeding  30  per  cent 
could  be  suppressed ;  and  he  could  prove 
that  the  slave  trade  yielded  ^ye  times  that 
amount  of  profit.  He  had  in  his  hand  an 
official  despatch  from  Havannah,  stating 
that  a  slaver  called  the  Venus  had  brought 
a  cargo  of  1,000  negroes  there,  by  which 
the  speculator  in  human  flesh  would  rea- 
lise a  clear  return  of  from  100,000  to 
200,000  dollars.  The  despatch  concluded 
with  these  words : — 

"  Would  any  man  who  knows  the  state  of  Cuba 
pretend  that  this  is  not  enough  to  shut  the  mouth 
of  the  informer,  arrest  the  arm  of  the  police,  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  magistrates,  and  open  the  doors  of 
the  prison?  " 

And  the  evidence  of  Don  Jose  ClifFe,  which 
was  presented  to  the  House  only  the  other 
day,  went  to  show  that  the  profits  accruing 
upon  the  slave  trade  far  exceeded  those 
derivable  from  any  other  species  of  traffic. 
The  House  would  now  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  insurmountable  nature  of  the  difficulty 
they  had  to  contend  with  in  their  efibrts  to 


extinguish  the  slave  trade,  by  reason  of 
these  huge  profits,  which  were  such  irre* 
sistible  lures  to  the  grasping  sordidness  of 
the  slave  merchant.  All  the  accounts 
lately  received  from  Africa  attested  the 
fact  of  the  immense  impulse  given  to  the 
slave  trade  by  the  recent  measures  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  Mr.  Oldfield,  the 
medical  officer,  and  one  of  the  survivors  of 
Laird's  unfortunate  Niger  exploring  expe« 
dition,  was,  perhaps,  a  better  authority  on 
this  point  than  any  other  person  living. 
In  a  letter,  dated  December  3,  1847,  he 
stated  that  it  was  quite  obvious  that  the 
present  measures  adopted  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade  were  totally  ineffi- 
cient, and  utterly  abortive;  and  that  though 
during  the  past  year  there  had  been  an  un- 
usual number  of  captures,  yet  the  number 
of  slavers  that  had  evaded  the  cruisers  was 
much  larger.  From  March,  1843,  to  June, 
1845,  there  were  45  Brazilian,  18  Spanish, 
and  one  Portuguese  vessels  condemned  in 
the  Courts  of  Mixed  Commission  at  Sierra 
Leone,  and  4,408  slaves  emancipated; 
from  January,  1845,  to  June,  1847,  36 
vessels  were  condemned,  all  Brazilian  pro- 
perty, and  4,118  slaves  emancipated.  Be- 
tween the  6th  and  15th  August,  no  less 
than  five  full  slavers  were  sent  to  Sierra 
Leone,  having  on  board  1,421  slaves.  He 
had  a  vast  number  of  letters  from  emigra- 
tion agents  in  Africa.  One,  dated  Sierra 
Leone,  May  13,  1847,  stated  that  six  Bra- 
zilian prizes  had  been  brought  in;  that 
already  1,300  slaves  were  in  the  Queen's 
yard;  and  that  Brazil  had  that  year  more 
than  double  her  usual  supply  of  slaves. 
Another,  dated  from  the  same  place,  July 
3,  1847,  stated,  that  **  the  slave  trade  was 
increasing  beyond  any  year  since  its  nomi- 
nal abolition.*'  But  there  was  a  letter 
from  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone  to  Earl 
Grey,  dated  so  late  as  October  1,  1847,  in 
which  he  said,  "This  traffic  is  not  only 
not  diminished,  but  it  is  prosecuted,  if  pos- 
sible, with  more  vigour  than  ever."  One 
of  our  naval  officers  at  Montevideo  re- 
ported that  it  was  increasing  all  along  ther 
coast  of  Brazil.  It  was  a  well-ascertained 
fact,  that  the  profits  on  a  successful  trip 
paid  for  several  failures;  and  so  long  as 
these  enormous  gains  were  made  at  com- 
paratively little  risk,  it  was  a  perfect  farce 
to  try  to  put  down  the  slave  trade  with  the 
present  naval  force  on  the  coast.  And 
this  appeared  to  bo  the  opinion  of  every 
individual  who  could  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
petent authority  on  the  subject.  The 
eonntry  had  been  placed  in  a  false  position 
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by  the  conduct  of  the  Government.  The 
people  of  England  were  bound  to  maintain, 
at  a  vast  expense,  a  squadron  upon  the 
coast  of  Africa,  not  to  put  down  the  slave 
trade  (for  it  had  been  proved  that  it  was 
unable  to  accomplish  that  object),  but  to 
raise  the  price  of  slaves  to  the  planters  of 
Cuba  and  Brazil.  By  raising  the  price  of 
slaves  in  those  countries,  we  raised  the 
price  of  their  slave  produce,  of  which  the 
people  of  England  were  now  the  chief  con- 
sumers; and  thus  the  people  of  England 
were  compelled  to  pay  a  large  annual  sum 
in  order  to  raise  the  price  of  that  sugar  of 
■which  they  were  to  become  the  purchasers. 
Was  this  the  way  in  which  the  present 
Government  intended  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  free  trade  ?  The  people  of 
England  were  patient  and  of  long  suffer- 
ing; but  he  was  very  much  mistaken  if 
they  would  long  continue  to  endure  so 
great  an  absurdity  as  this.  He  knew  well 
what  would  be  the  appeal  made  to  the 
House  by  the  noble  Lord  who  presided  over 
the  Foreign  Affairs.  He  would  ask,  whe- 
ther the  people  of  England  were  pre- 
pared to  retrace  their  steps  after  all  the 
great  and  enormous  sacrifices  that  had 
already  been  made  ?  He  would  ask,  whe- 
ther they  were  prepared  to  recede  from  the 
engagements  into  which  they  had  entered 
with  foreign  Powers,  and  to  which  they 
were  bound  by  so  many  treaties;  and  whe- 
ther they  were  prepared  to  display  the 
immensity  of  their  own  folly  to  the  world  ? 
He  would  answer  that  he  was  prepared  to 
adopt  that  course,  because  he  believed  it  to 
be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  humanity — 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  African 
negro — and  last,  not  least,  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  the  suffering  people  of  Eng- 
land. He  would  now  proceed  further  to 
show  the  grounds  upon  which  he  stated 
that  the  course  we  had  pursued  had  ac- 
tually increased  the  slave  trade.  He  was 
given  to  understand  the  way  in  which  that 
trade  was  carried  on  was  this — certain 
planters  in  Cuba  required  a  supply  of  (say 
a  thousand)  slaves;  they  make  an  agree- 
ment with  a  slave  merchant,  who  fits  out 
his  vessels,  and  writes  his  instructions  to 
agents  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  ship  from 
thence,  not  1,000,  but  3,000  slaves.  He 
calculates  that  1,000  will  die  upon  the 
passage — that  1,000  may  possibly  be  taken 
by  cruisers  upon  the  coast — and  the  remain- 
ing 1,000  will  amply  repay  him  for  his  ad- 
venture; and  thus,  when  the  market  only 
requires  the  supply  of  1,000  slaves,  owing 
to   our  interference,  3,000  victims   were 


sacrificed.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  asked, 
what  were  the  views  now  entertained  by 
the  anti-slavery  party  in  the  country  ?  He 
confessed  he  scarcely  knew  whether  such 
a  party  were  now  in  existence;  but  he 
knew  that  the  greater  portion  of  those 
who  formed  that  party  supported  the 
measures  of  the  Government  by  which 
the  slave  trade  had  been  augmented  and 
increased.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that 
great  apathy  now  existed  throughout  the 
country  upon  the  subject.  If,  however, 
he  was  mistaken,  and  had  misinterpreted 
the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  people; 
and  if  they  were  as  decided  now  as  they 
were  fifteen  years  ago,  to  make  any  sacri- 
fices in  order  to  put  down  the  slave  trade, 
then  he  would  say  they  had  the  power,  and 
he  would  now  proceed  to  state  the  way, 
and,  as  he  believed,  the  only  way,  in 
which  that  great  object  could  be  accom- 
plished. It  was  well  known  that  the  only 
two  countries  which  carried  on  the  slave 
trade  with  the  coast  of  Africa  to  a  great 
extent  were  Cuba  and  Brazil.  With  both 
these  countries  (that  was,  with  Spain  and 
Brazil)  we  had  made  solemn  treaties  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade;  by  both, 
those  treaties  had  been  not  only  disre- 
garded, but  their  violation  had  been  openly 
and  avowedly  encouraged  by  their  respec- 
tive Governments;  they  had  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  give  peculiar  privileges  to  the 
slave  vessels.  Such  conduct  is,  without 
doubt,  an  insult  to  this  country;  and  how 
have  we  resented  that  insult  ?  In  a  truly 
Christian  spirit  of  returning  good  for  evil, 
we  had  consented  to  receive  all  their  slave 
produce  into  our  markets.  This  might 
be  acting  in  a  Christian  spirit,  but  it  was 
not  the  way  to  put  down  the  slave  trade. 
If  that  object  was  ever  to  be  attained,  it 
must  be  by  an  exhibition  of  force  and  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  this  country. 
The  fleet  must  be  removed  from  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  sent  to  blockade  all  the 
ports  both  of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  and  the 
Governments  of  those  countries  must  be 
informed  that  none  of  their  produce  will  be 
allowed  to  come  to  Europe  until  their  en- 
gagements are  faithfully  maintained  with 
us — until  .good  and  sufficient  guarantees 
are  afforded  that  the  slave  trade  is  effec- 
tually suppressed.  There  would  be  no 
more  difficulty  in  putting  down  the  slave 
trade  in  the  island  of  Cuba  than  there  was 
difficulty  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  if  the 
Government  really  was  sincere  :  it  was 
the  will  and  not  the  power  that  was  want- 
ing. If,  however,  the  Government  of  Eng- 
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land  was  not  prepared  to  adopt  this  course, 
if  they  were  afraid  of  the  consequences 
that  might  ensue,  let  that  not  he  an  excuse 
for  continuing  a  system  which  was  only  a 
laraentahle  exhibition  of  weakness  and  of 
folly.  There  might  perhaps  be  some  who 
thought  that  the  course  which  he  proposed 
would,  by  rendering  the  labour  in  Cuba 
and  Brazil  cheap,  prove  injurious  to  our 
own  colonies.  Let  them  set  their  minds  at 
ease  in  that  respect;  our  own  colonies  were 
already  utterly  ruined,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  further  injury,  even  from  the 
malice  of  the  Colonial  Office.  He  was 
well  aware  that  those  who  professed  ultra 
free-trade  opinions,  thought  that  our  West 
India  colonies  were  a  useless  incumbrance 
to  us — that  we  ought  to  buy  our  colonial 
produce  in  the  cheapest  markets — and  that 
it  was  quite  immaterial  to  the  people  of  this 
country  whether  they  bought  sugar  from 
Cuba  and  Brazil,  or  from  Jamaica  and 
Demerara.  The  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  of  York  carried  his  opinions 
Btill  further:  according  to  him  our  naval 
and  military  establishments  were  useless 
incumbrances,  and  we  had  only  to  carry 
out  free-trade  principles  to  their  legitimate 
extent,  in  order  to  bind  together  the  whole 
human  race  in  one  common  bond  of  bro- 
therhood, and  that  political  as  well  as  na- 
tional animosities  would  then  cease  to  exist. 
When  that  hon.  Gentleman  became  the 
Prime  Minister  of  this  country — which 
many  of  his  admirers  thought  him  destined 
to  he — he  would  doubtless  choose  for  Se- 
cretary for  Foreign  Affairs  the  hon.  and 
learned  Doctor  the  Member  for  Bolton,  who 
was  president  of  the  Peace  Association, 
whose  principle  it  was  that  war,  under  no 
circumstances,  could  be  justifiable,  and 
that  henceforth  all  wars  were  to  be  avoided, 
either  by  timely  submission  or  a  reference 
to  the  arbitration  of  foreign  Courts.  When 
England  was  blest  by  two  such  Ministers, 
we  might  doubtless  expect  to  see  realised 
these  dreams  of  a  golden  age  about  which 
the  ancients  had  written,  but  of  which  it 
seemed  that  we,  more  fortunate,  were  des- 
tined to  witness  the  results.  For  his  own 
part,  though  not  a  supporter  of  the  noble 
Lord  opposite,  still  he  preferred  by  far  the 
sad  realities  of  his  Aoministration  to  the 
flattering  promises  of  those  two  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen. He  was  not  surprised,  however, 
that  those  who  enunciated  these  opinions 
should  become  the  leaders  of  the  people, 
for  the  people  were  the  same  in  all  ages; 
and  whether  it  were  the  adoration  of  a 
serpent  or  calf — whether  it  were  the  reli- 


gion of  Johanna  Southcote  or  of  Joe 
Smith — political  like  religious  enthusiasts 
would  have  their  day;  and  if  there  was 
one  thing  more  certain  than  another  which 
we  learnt  from  history,  it  was  this — that  it 
was  in  vain  to  struggle  with,  or  to  attempt 
to  cure,  the  follies  and  absurdities  of  man- 
kind. The  same  West  Riding  of  York 
which  now  returned  as  its  representative 
to  Parliament  the  champion  of  free  trade, 
in  the  year  1831  returned  Mr.  Brougham 
as  the  champion  of  that  anti-slavery  party 
whose  policy  it  had  been  shown  had  cost 
this  country  upwards  of  eighty-two  mil- 
lions, and  had  ended  in  being  a  total,  an 
acknowledged,  and  an  unredeemed  failure. 
When  this  subject  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Parliament,  in  the  year  1845, 
the  Motion  was  met  by  the  Government  of 
the  day  with  an  assurance  that  new  and 
important  measures  were  about  to  he 
adopted,  from  which  they  anticipated  the 
most  successful  results.  Those  measures, 
like  all  that  had  preceded  them,  had  proved 
to  be  utterly  abortive;  and  he  did  not  en- 
tertain a  doubt  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment would  give  similar  assurances  to  the 
House.  But  he  in  treated  hon.  Gentlemen 
to  reflect  on  the  dreadful  sacrifice  of  life 
by  which  these  renewed  experiments  con- 
tinued to  be  attended.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  return  given  by  the  Admiralty, 
headed — 

"  An  estimate  of  the  charge  to  the  public  for 
the  ships  of  war  of  all  classes  employed  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  also  of  the 
number  of  men  lost  in  that  service." 

The  total  charge  for  the  squadron  was 
706,454^;  the  number  of  deaths  of  officers 
and  men,  259;  and  the  number  of  men 
and  officers  invalided,  271  ;  making  a 
total  loss  to  the  service  of  530  men — an 
amount  equal  to  that  which  some  of  our 
most  brilliant  victories  cost  us.  But  if 
this  sacrifice  of  our  bravest  officers  and 
seamen  did  not  deter  them  from  a  perse- 
verance in  their  present  course,  he  called 
upon  the  House  of  Commons  as  guardians 
of  the  public  purse  to  reflect  on  the  amount 
of  money  which  the  people  of  England  were 
annually  compelled  to  pay.  By  a  return 
presented  to  Parliament,  it  appeared  that 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  squadron 
for  the  year  1845  was  706,454^.;  to  this 
must  be  added  the  maintenance  of  all  our 
establishments  upon  the  coast  of  Africa, 
Sierra  Leone,  Fernando  Po,  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  aod  Ascension.  Then  the  mainte- 
nance of  captured  negroes,  bounty  on  cap- 
tured  negroes,  mixed  courts,  vice-admi- 
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ralty  eourts,  slave-trade  commiBsioners — 
all  these  expenses  could  not  be  estimated 
at  less  than  from  300,000^.  to  500,000?.  a 
year,  which,  added  to  706,454?.,  as  before 
stated,  amounted  to  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
1,000,000?.  or  1,200,000?.  a  year.  This 
was  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  win- 
dow duty.  He  called  upon  all  those  who 
represented  popular  constituencies  to  aid 
and  assist  him  in  relieving  the  people  of 
England  ^om  this  unjust  burden — to  aid 
and  assist  him  in  dispelling  that  delusion 
which  had  so  long  been  practised  upon  the 
people,  and  by  means  of  which  they  had 
been  made  to  pay  so  dearly  the  penalty  of 
the  weakness  and  the  folly  of  their  rulers. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  mov- 
ing— 

"  That  an  hamble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  directions  that  negotiations  be 
entered  into  with  Foreign  Powers  to  relieve  this 
country  from  the  engagement  under  which  it  la- 
bours of  maintaining  a  squadron  upon  the  coast 
of  Africa." 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  when,  upon  for- 
mer occasions,  he  suggested  the  propriety 
and  expediency  of  reducing  our  naval  es- 
tablishment on  the  African  coast,  he 
showed  that  we  were  not  only  spending 
money  uselessly,  but  occasioning  a  great 
deal  of  misery.  The  plan  on  which  we 
proceeded  involved  an  expenditure  of  not 
less  than  a  million  a  year,  and,  so  far  from 
doing  any  good,  it  produced  much  mischief. 
Of  late  this  country  acted,  or  seemed  to 
act,  upon  some  principle;  but  if  the  general 
tenor  of  our  policy  were  examined,  it 
would  be  found  that,  with  reference  to  the 
slave  trade,  we  veiy  often  acted  upon  con- 
trary principles.  He  had  seen  within  the 
last  few  weeks  statements  illustrative  of 
the  progress  of  estates  cultivated  by  slave 
labour;  those  were  estates  on  which  60,000 
70,000,  and  80,000  dollars  had  been  ex- 
pended, and  the  returns  showed  that  the 
owners  got  back  their  money  in  about  three 
or  four  years.  Now  those  and  a  multi- 
tude of  similar  facts  proved  that  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  by  means  of  slave  labour 
was  enormously  profitable.  What  was  our 
practice  ?  We  permitted  the  importation 
of  slave-grown  sugar,  and  we  made  war 
upon  all  who  carried  on  the  slave  trade. 
What  consistency  was  there  in  that  ?  He 
would  appeal  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  and  he  would  ask  him 
was  it  right  that  the  noble  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Aflfairs  should  be  allowed  to  ride 
his  hobby  so  unmercifully  as  to  put  the 
country  to  an  expense  of  a  million  annually, 


doing  great  injury  to  the  Navy,  and  out* 
raging  the  feelings  of  humanity  ?  Was  it 
to  be  any  longer  endured  that  we  should 
go  on  under  the  guise  of  humanity  to  prac- 
tise nothing  but  the  most  grievous  cruelty  ? 
It  was  perfectly  well  known  that  nothing 
could  stop  the  smuggling  of  men  into  Brasil 
and  Cuba,  the  profits  being  so  enormous. 
A  treaty  had  been  signed  with  Belgium^ 
calling  on  the  Belgians  to  join  with  us  in 
putting  down  the  slave  trade.  Such  a 
proceeding  showed  that  unless  the  House 
should  interfere,  it  was  hopeless  to  put  aa 
end  to  the  course  of  Government.  This 
country  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  to  pro* 
claim  to  the  world,  that  after  a  trial  she 
had  found  that  her  schemes  were  not  only 
not  successful,  but  injurious.  The  noble 
Lord  had  had  letters  addressed  to  him 
from  the  Anti- Slavery  Society,  pointing 
out  that  every  successive  despatch  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  proved  that  we  were 
adding  to  the  horrors  of  the  odious  trade. 
In  1845,  1846,  and  1847,  we  had  26,  27, 
and  28  men-of-war,  with  297  guns,  and 
3,000  men,  exposed  to  that  climate.  The 
number  of  deaths  was  500.  Scarcely  a 
man  had  been  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for 
three  years  who  was  not  in  a  state  of  dis* 
ease.  The  papers  which  had  been  laid 
before  the  House  a  few  days  ago  showed 
that  up  to  the  latest  period  the  trade  had 
been  increasing.  So  far  from  being  checked, 
as  the  noble  Lord  had  said,  new  life  had 
been  given  to  it  by  our  encouragement  ia 
admitting  the  produce  of  these  islands. 
He  would  therefore  ask  the  noble  Lord  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  merely  checking  it  and 
keeping  it  under  some  control,  but  to  adopt 
means  to  put  it  down  carefully  and  quietly. 
In  the  correspondence  between  the  Ame- 
rican Government  and  the  noble  Lord,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  British  Minister 
was  literally  insulted,  if  it  was  possible  for 
one  diplomatic  Minister  to  insult  another. 
Lord  Aberdeen  was  there  insulted  in  the 
strongest  manner,  because  he  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  to  exert  himself  to  procure 
the  abolition  of  slavery  thi'oughout  the 
world.     Mr.  Calhoun  said — 

"  You  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  thai 
which  the  United  States  think  the  best  form  of 
government.  There  are  portions  of  the  United 
States  which  disapprove  of  slavery  as  much  as 
any  other  country  ;  other  portions  are  not  willing 
to  relinquish  it ;  are  we  to  allow  you  to  interfere 
with  those  States  with  whom  we  do  not  ourselvei 
interfere  ?  " 

Formerly  wo  carried  on  the  slave  trade, 
and  refused  to  put  it  down  when  some 
countries  required  England  to  do  so.  WhaA 
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would  Great  Britain  have  said  if  the  United 
States,  Spain,  or  France,  had  desired  her 
to  abolish  slavery  ?  Why  should  we  now 
attempt  to  dragoon  the  whole  world  ?  He 
was  conyinced,  from  the  correspondence, 
that  if  this  country  attempted  to  force 
Brazil  to  put  down  the  slave  trade,  the 
United  States  would  make  common  cause 
with  her,  and  it  would  be  a  ground  of  war. 
He  believed  that  the  only  course  by  which 
it  was  possible  to  put  down  the  slave  trade 
was  to  make  free  labour  as  cheap  as  slave 
labour.  Furnish  an  adequate  supply  of 
labour  to  the  colonies,  and  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that,  with  the  enterprise,  climate, 
and  capital  which  the  English  colonists 
possessed,  they  would  succeed  in  producing 
a  cheaper  article  than  was  produced  in  the 
slave  colonies.  He  asked  hon.  Members 
to  read  document  No.  136,  which  had 
lately  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  carry  coercive  mea- 
sures much  further.  He  had  taken  a  few 
extracts  from  the  papers  upstairs,  all  of 
which  stated  the  great  increase  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  impossibility  of  putting 
it  down.  Captain  Wynne,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  stated  that  there  was  a 
prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  trade  for  the 
next  month,  and  that  the  only  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  settlements  free  from  it  was 
Mozambique,  and  forty  miles  to  the  south- 
ward. Consul  Hesketh  wrote  from  Rio  to 
Lord  Palmerston  that  there  was  an  in- 
creased traffic  with  slaves,  both  by  steamers 
and  slave  vessels.  Consul  Porter,  from 
Bahia,  wrote  that  there  was  increased  acti- 
vity in  the  slave  trade.  From  Rio  the 
Consul  wrote,  in  November,  1847,  that 
Portuguese  houses  were  fitting  out  vessels, 
knowing  that  the  public  authorities  had  an 
advantage  in  the  trade.  From  Pernam- 
buco,  on  the  30th  of  September,  it  was 
said  that  after  a  cessation  of  two  years  the 
slave  trade  had  reappeared.  Similar  ac- 
counts were  received  from  the  Havannah 
and  Sierra  Leone.  When  the  House  was 
called  on  to  vote  money  for  public  estab- 
lishments, it  was  time  to  show  in  what  way 
so  large  a  sum  as  12,000^  might  bo  saved. 
On  these  grounds  he  seconded  the  Motion. 
Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  rose  and  said, 
that  he  had  not  intended  to  have  said  any- 
thing on  the  question  ;  but  as  it  seemed 
that  no  Member  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment was  inclined  to  rise  and  show  cause 
why  this  inordinate  expenditure  of  money, 
and  this  most  awful  sacrifice  of  human  life, 
should  be  any  longer  continued,  he  would 


briefly  state  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  give  his  vote  most  cordially  in  favour 
of  the  Motion  brought  forward  by  the  hon. 
Member.  He  believed  he  should  not  be 
accused  of  any  want  of  sympathy  with 
those  victims  of  that  nefarious  outrage 
upon  the  rights  of  man,  and  upon  the 
divine  law — the  enslavement  of  the  human 
race.  But  he  did  hold  that  it  was  not 
right  that  this  country,  so  heavily  bur- 
dened in  other  respects,  should  also  bear 
the  heavy  and  almost  utterly  useless  burw 
den  of  attempting  to  put  down  the  Afri* 
can  slave  trade.  The  experiment  had 
been  tried  since,  he  believed,  the  year 
1808,  and  what  had  been  the  result? 
He  would  venture  to  say  that  the  number 
of  slaves  that  would  have  been  imported 
into  the  colonies,  if  there  had  been  no 
preventive  squadron,  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely small,  compared  with  those  that 
had  been  smuggled  over  the  Atlantic,  and 
there  put  up  to  auction.  In  his  judgment 
(but  he  would  not  lay  much  stress  upon 
that  argument)  it  was  not  right  to  seek 
an  object,  professedly  humane  and  holy, 
by  such  cruel  means  as  those  to  which  we 
had  resorted  in  our  attempts  to  put  down 
the  slave  trade.  He  granted  that  we  had 
every  motive,  religious  as  well  as  humane, 
to  make  our  own  soil  in  every  part  of 
the  world  sacred  to  freedom — to  give  the 
largest  practicable  amount  of  liberty  to 
those  who  lived  under  our  government. 
It  was  equally  our  duty  to  make  at  all 
times  a  consistent  protest  against  the 
enslavement  of  the  human  race ;  but  he 
denied  that  it  devolved  upon  us  as  a  duty 
to  have  recourse  to  arms  and  cruisers,  and 
an  expensive  preventive  service,  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  that  object  of  pure 
humanity.  The  attempt  that  had  been 
made  to  efi^ect  that  object  had  been  a 
complete  failure  ;  he  would  not  say  that 
the  attempt,  however  humane  and  praise- 
worthy, had,  in  fact,  increased  the  horrors 
of  that  nefarious  trafiic  to  an  incalculable 
degree.  He  had  studied  with  the  utmost 
attention  for  many  years  the  statistics  of 
this  question,  and  he  had  endeavoured  te 
ascertain  the  number  of  those  who  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  man-seller; 
and  the  result  of  his  studies  was  that 
our  efforts  had  proved  completely  abortive. 
But  there  was  another  reason  which  in- 
duced him  to  vote  for  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member,  and  that  was,  that  we  had 
found  nothing  but  uncertainty  on  the  part 
of  those  other  Governments  and  States 
that  had  professedly  oiiited  with  as  te 
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put  down  this  traffic.  The  nohle  Lord  at 
the  head  of  Foreign  Affairs  would  not,  he 
thought,  deny  that  scarcely  in  one  instance 
in  which  treaties  had  been  entered  into  be- 
tween him  and  the  representatives  of  other 
States,  had  the  letter  and  spirit  of  those 
treaties  been  carried  into  effect.  Scarcely 
one  country  besides  our  own  had  at  any 
one  time  kept  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  the 
stipulated  number  of  ships.  The  burden 
had  fallen  almost  exclusively  on  us;  and 
that  burden,  he  conceived,  had  now  be- 
come an  intolerable  one,  for  every  motive 
which  could  be  assigned  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  money 
upon  the  coast  of  Africa  applied  with 
tenfold  weight  at  the  present  time  to  the 
condition  of  our  own  fellow  countrymen 
around  us.  There  was  still  another  reason 
which  induced  him  to  vote  for  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  and  that 
was  this — ^he  thought  he  was  tolerably  well 
informed  of,  though  he  should  not  trouble 
the  House  with  any  statements  or  facts  in 
reference  to  the  matter  with  regard  to  the 
history  of  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  and 
of  other  settlements  on  the  African  coast, 
and  of  those  adjacent  thereto.  Now  he 
would  undertake  to  say,  and  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  to  demonstrate,  that  this 
preventive  service  had  been  the  fruitful 
source  of  innumerable  frauds,  under  the 
name  of  humanity,  from  the  year  1808. 
He  would  not  add  anything  to  what  had 
been  said  in  commendation  of  the  gal- 
lantry of  those  who  were  in  command  of 
our  ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The 
conduct  of  our  sailors,  and  others  in  that 
service,  had  been  most  praiseworthy;  but  he 
did  contend  that  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  other 
settlements  which  we  had  established  in 
Africa,  had  been  the  hotbeds  of  fraud  and 
chicanery.  Mercenary  and  self-seeking 
men  availed  themselves  of  the  humanity 
and  liberality  of  the  people  of  this  country 
to  increase  their  own  gains,  and  to  profit 
illicitly  by  the  very  trade  which  we  had 
gone  to  such  expense  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure to  put  down.  .  He  had  all  possible 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  free  labour 
to  put  down  slave  labour;  he  had  no  con- 
fidence in  any  other  expedient.  If  free 
labour  could  not  put  down  slave  labour, 
then  it  appeared  to  him  that  freedom  was 
not  the  law  of  nature.  But  how  had  they 
dealt  with  the  slavery  of  other  countries  ? 
Had  they  not  for  a  long  series  of  years 
utterly  excluded  the  resources  of  our  vast 
Indian  possessions  from  this  country? 
Efforts  were  made  by  other  countries  to 


increase  Sugar  cultivation  in  their  colonies^ 
and  they  gradually  sprung  into  magnitude, 
wealth,  and  prosperity.  And  what  was 
the  fact  now?  Why,  that  whilst  the 
comparatively  barren  colonial  possessions 
of  other  countries  were  yearly  yielding  im- 
mense returns  to  their  possessors,  our  rich 
and  unlimited  possessions,  which,  within  a 
very  few  years,  would,  if  cultivated,  yield 
us  400,000  tons  of  sugar  per  annum,  were 
lying  comparatively  waste.  If  they  desired 
to  put  down  slavery  in  Cuba  or  the  Brazils, 
or  any  other  country,  they  must  adopt  an 
enlightened  and  just  system  of  encouraging 
free  labour  in  our  own  vast  possessions  ; 
and  he  would  undertake  to  say,  that  if 
they  did  so,  they  would  be  quite  able 
to  compete  with  the  labour  of  other  coun- 
tries, however  fertile  their  soil  might  be. 
In  the  present  depressed  and  impoverished 
condition  of  the  trades  and  manufactures 
of  this  country,  in  the  midst  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  complaints  of  the  people  at  large, 
he  could  not  consent  any  longer  to  thb 
expenditure  of  money  with  the  professed 
(and  he  believed  sincere)  object  of  putting 
down  slavery  ;  but  as  they  saw  that  at- 
tempt had  been  altogether  inefficacious, 
and  had  tended  to  increase  rather  than 
mitigate  the  sufferings  of  those  for  whom 
the  expenditure  was  made,  he  joined  with 
others  in  that  House  in  expressing  his 
deep  abhorrence  of  the  system  of  slavery; 
and  his  sincere  hope  was  that  other  coun- 
tries, like  ourselves,  might  come  to  the 
conviction  that  the  system  was  unjust  and 
unholy  in  its  character ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  confessed  he  did  not  see  how  the 
duty  of  attempting  to  put  down  slavery  in 
the  world  devolved  solely  upon  this  country, 
to  the  manifest  desertion  of  the  interests 
of  our  own  vast  colonial  empire,  an  at- 
tention to  which  was  the  surest  way  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  horrors  of  slavery. 
By  employing  free  labour  in  our  vast  and 
fertile  colonies  in  the  growth  of  sugar, 
cotton,  or  coffee,  we  should  demonstrate 
to  the  world  what  he  believed  was  the 
conviction  of  all  sound  philosophic  mindfi, 
that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  free 
labour  was  in  every  country  in  the  world 
superior  to  every  description  of  slave  la- 
bour. 

Lord  H.  VANE  said,  that  it  seemed  to 
be  the  general  desire  that  this  discussion 
should  not  be  pressed  upon  the  present 
occasion ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  would 
trouble  the  House  with  a  few  words  upon 
the  subject.  It  certainly  seemed  to  nim 
inopportune  to  ask  the  House  to  decide 
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this  question  at  once,  before  they  had  re- 
ceived the  report  of  the  Committee  on  this 
subject.  One  of  the  reasons  urged  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  in  support  of  his  Motion 
was,  that  as  they  were-  about  to  go  into  a 
vote  of  supply,  he  thought  this  was  a  fit- 
ting occasion  in  which  to  make  such  a  Mo- 
tion; but  he  (Lord  H.  Vane)  thought  that 
that  was  the  very  reason  why  the  House 
should  pause  before  it  proceeded  to  dis- 
continue a  system  which  certainly  involved 
an  expenditure  of  money.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down  (Mr.  G. 
Thompson)  took  a  similar  line  of  argu- 
ment, and  said,  that  in  the  present  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  country,  and  consider- 
ing the  great  depression,  acknowledged  on 
all  sides,  to  exist  in  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  branches  of  society,  the  House 
ought  not  to  agree  to  so  large  an  expendi- 
ture of  money  for  this  purpose.  Now  it 
did  appear  to  him  that  there  was  one  con- 
sideration which  the  hon.  Member  had  to- 
tally lost  sight  of,  and  that  was,  that  it 
would  be  totally  impossible  for  that  House, 
by  a  vote  of  that  night,  and  in  such  a 
time  as  the  present,  to  recede  at  once  from 
the  engagements  which  this  country  had 
etotered  into  with  other  countries.  Be- 
fore they  could  do  so,  lengthened  negotia- 
tions must  be  entered  into  with  those  coun- 
tries. And  was  this  a  time,  when  there 
was  a  Provisional  Government  in  a  neigh- 
bouring great  country,  to  expect  that  such 
negotiations  could  be  fairly  entered  into  ? 
At  present  he  would  say  no  more  upon  the 
subject,  but  he  should  certainly  oppose  the 
Motion. 

Mr.  URQUHART  said,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  present  to  the  House  a  graver  or  a 
simpler  case — grave  from  the  expenditure 
of  money,  life,  and  character — simple  from 
the  clear,  conclusive,  and  unrefuted  evi- 
dence of  the  utter  failure  of  all  the  objects 
for  which  that  expenditure  had  been  in- 
curred, and  the  aggravation  of  all  the  ills 
which  it  had  been  designed  to  relieve.  The 
House,  since  it  met,  had  been  engaged  in 
the  fruitless  contemplation  of  the  misery  of 
the  people,  greatly  increased  beyond  the 
scale  of  former  suffering,  and  in  the  in- 
dustrious voting  of  supplies,  surpassing 
even  the  limit  of  former  expenditure.  If 
ever  then  there  was  a  period  when  eco- 
nomy and  reduction  were  an  obligation,  it 
was  the  present.  If  ever  there  was  a  time 
when  the  House  stood  in  need  of  redeem- 
ing its  character  with  the  nation  from  the 
charge  of  extravagance,  it  was  the  present; 
aAd  the  present  Motion  afforded  the  op- 


portunity. The  sums  voted  on  former 
evenings  had  been  so  voted  in  obedience, 
right  or  wrong,  to  the  conviction  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  House,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  dangers  abroad;  but  this  vote 
had  reference  to  a  system  standing  by  it- 
self, which  was  not  associated  with  any 
general  purposes  of  policy,  or  a  part  of  the 
doctrines  professed  either  by  the  Adminis- 
tration in  power,  or  the  party  out  of  office. 
It  was  in  furtherance  of  a  project  adopted 
by  both  those  parties  and  the  country,  in 
consequence  of  the  arguments  and  the  au- 
thority of  certain  individuals*  who  vouched 
for  this  system,  and  who  prognosticated 
certain  consequences  from  the  steps  which, 
in  obedience  to  their  suggestions,  had  been 
taken.  It  was  now  a  public  notoriety  that 
the  system  had  proved  a  failure,  and  that 
the  prognostications  had  been  belied.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Those  who,  at  the  present 
time,  represented  the  system,  had  con- 
fessed that  failure  to  be  as  complete  in  re- 
spect to  their  object,  as  humiliating  in  re- 
spect to  themselves.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Inverness-shire  had  quoted  a  passage 
from  Sir  F.  Buxton,  which  had  not  failed 
to  produce  a  deep  impression  on  that 
House  ;  but  he  regretted  that  his  hon. 
Friend  had  not  continued  the  quotation, 
and  read  the  lines  which  followed,  and 
which  were  to  the  effect — he  could  not 
charge  his  memory  with  the  precise  terms 
— that  *'  had  there  been  any  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  any  luke- 
warmness  on  the  part  of  the  nation — had 
the  means  placed  at  their  disposal  been 
less  ample,  or  the  period  of  time  afforded 
for  making  the  experiment  less  sufficient, 
there  would  have  remained  some  consola- 
tion for  past  reverses,  and  some  hope  in 
future  attempts;  but  all  these  having  been 
employed,  and  having  failed,  it  only  re- 
mained to  make  the  frank  and  unreserved 
confession  of  that  failure."  But  it  was  not 
only  failure  which  they  had  to  deplore, 
but  aggravation  of  the  evils  themselves; 
and  yet  in  face  of  such  a  confession  and 
such  results,  and  after  the  enormous  ex- 
penditure already  incurred,  they  were  still 
called  upon  to  burden  the  people  of  this 
country  with  a  million  and  a  quarter 
yearly.  Could  such  conduct  be  called 
policy  ?  Was  it  not  rather  delusion  ? 
Was  it  not  insanity  ?  If  at  length  they 
had  recovered  their  senses,  was  not  the 
fact  of  that  change  to  be  displayed  in  re- 
versing the  acts  which  in  that  unhappy 
condition  they  had  committed  ?  Why  had 
their  past  conduct  been  insane  ?  They  had 
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surrendered  their  reason  to  philanthropy 
— a  good  motive,  but  a  dangerous  guide; 
they  had  sought  a  desirable  end,  but  by 
unhallowed  means;  they  had  set  at  nought 
justice  and  law — they  had  trampled  upon 
the  independence  of  foreign  States — they 
had  endeavoured  to  fix  the  name  and  char- 
acter of  piracy  upon  acts  which  the  law 
of  nations  recognised,  and  under  certain 
conditions  sanctioned.     They  had  scorned 
the  warnings  of  the  greatest   of  modern 
and  judicial  authorities,  and,   obedient  to 
the  dictates  of  philanthropy,  but  contemp- 
tuous of  the  dictates  of  law,   they  **  had 
pressed  forward  to  the  attainment  of  a  de- 
sirable end  by  means  warranted  neither 
by    public    honour    or    by    private    mo- 
rality."    Hence  these  lamentable  results. 
England  was  to  have  been  the  leader  of 
this    great    philanthropic   question  ;    she 
was  to  have  been  the  soul  and  head  of  a 
great  European  league  of  benevolence  and 
civilisation,  for  the  good  of  humanity  and 
to  her  own  glory.     She  had  made  this  the 
great  aim  and  end  of  her  diplomatic  effort 
since  the  Peace;  she  had  mooted  it  in  pri- 
vate  negotiation — she  had  persuaded  by 
argument — she  had  seduced  by  bribes — 
she  had  forced  by  threats,  other  nations, 
into  slave-trade  treaties.   The  consequence 
had  been  to  disgust  the  nations  with  this 
philanthropic  cant,  and  to  raise  up  real  ob- 
stacles to  the  putting  down  of  this  infa- 
mous  practice.      Wherever    she   had   on 
other  grounds  made  herself  the  object  of 
fear  and  detestation,  she  furnished  induce- 
ments to  withdraw  from  engagements  so 
entered  into,  or  to  leave  them  unfulfilled. 
To  violate  them  was  an  opportunity  of  in- 
juring England.     But  while  she  aroused 
hatred,  she  presented  acts  calculated  to 
awaken  suspicion.    Vehement  to  put  down 
slavery,   she  had  taken  upon  herself  the 
task  of  preparing  a  vast  province  of  the 
New  World  to  pass  from  its  union  with 
the  Mexican   States    to  its  incorporation 
with  the  United  States,  by  sanctioning  its 
transition  from  a   free  to  a  slaveholding 
State.     The  United  States  of  Mexico  did 
not   acknowledge   slavery — England  took 
upon  herself  to  recognise  the  independence 
of  Texas  on  condition  of  the  abrogation  of 
that  law,  and  thus  open  that  country  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  from  the  United  States, 
and  furnish  the  occasion  and  the  induce- 
ments for  its  incorporation.     What  then 
could  be  inferred,  save  that  England  was 
dishonest  in  her  professed  purposes,   and 
had  an  avowed  object  behind  to  serve  ?    A 
petition  from  the  West  Indies  urges  this 


House,  as  one  of  three  measures  propoied 
to  save  the  West  Indian  colonies  from  min 
—  to   increase  restrictions  on  the   slave 
trade,  so  that  by  raising  the  price  of  slaves 
they  might   be  better  able    to  struggle 
against  the  competition  of  Cuba  and  Bra- 
zil.     What  conclusions   could  be  drawn 
save  this — ^that  our  efforts  to  put  down  the 
traffic  were  dictated  by  a  selfish  regard  to 
our  own  interest,  under  the  assumed  pre- 
text of  an  insulting  philanthropy  ?     The 
noble  Lord  who  had  preceded  him,  had, 
he   understood,    before    he    entered   the 
House,  stated  that  there  might  be  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  any  change  in  con8e«> 
sequence    of    engagements   with    forei^ 
Powers.     The  proposed  resolution  was  aot 
that  engagements  should  be  broken,  but 
that  measures  should  be  taken  to  release 
other  countries  from  engagements  which 
they  had    undertaken    most   unwiUinglj, 
solely  at  England's  request;  and  which 
now  there  was  every  probability  of  heing 
less  satisfactory  than  they  had  been  before. 
He  therefore  trusted  that  the  House  would, 
by  its  vote,  free  the  country  from  this  in- 
tolerable load  of  taxes,   embarrassments, 
guilt,  and  disgrace,  and  put  an  end  to  a 
system  which  led   to  the  employment  of 
our  forces  on  services  which  could  only  be 
termed   buchaneering   expeditions;  which 
exposed  officers    on  their  return  to  this 
country  to  have  to  stand  before  the  courts 
of  law  as  defendants   in  actions  brought 
against  them  by  slavedealers  for  services 
undertaken   in   obedience  to  superior  in- 
structions— services  of  so  anomalous  a  na- 
ture that  when  the  law  was  taken  in  their 
own  hands   against   them — by    the  men 
whom  they  had  captured  as  pirates,  they 
were  acquitted  by  our  judges.     He  return- 
ed his  sincere  thanks  to  his  hon.  Friend  for 
his  courage  as  well  as  his  ability  in  bring** 
ing  forward  this  question.     It  was,  as  ail 
matters  of  high  and  public  interest,  dis- 
tasteful to  the  House;  and  he  implored  the 
representatives  of  popular  constituencies  to 
consider  whether  a  case  like  this  did  not 
interest  them  at  least  as  much  as  those  pa- 
rochial discussions  which  were  ever  sure  to 
engage  their  earnest  solicitude.     He  en- 
treated of  them  to  consider  whether  the 
exposure  of  this  night  did  not  suffice  to 
prove  to  them  how  dangerous  it  was  for  a 
great  people  to  neglect  any  department  of 
its  affairs,   for  from  this  one  they  might 
judge  of  the  remainder  of  that  class  which 
it  had  pleased  them  to  designate  and  to 
treat  as  foreign.     He  would  conclude  with 
citing  the  words  from  the  learned  J.udg% 
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from  whom  he  had  ah'eady  quoted,  who,  so 
far  hack  as  1816,  declared  from  the  hench, 
"That  these  diplomatic  congresses  and 
treaties  hy  which  they  pretended  to  estab- 
lish peace  in  Africa,  must,  if  persevered 
in,  render  peace  in  Europe  impossible.'* 

Captain  PECHELL  would  not  have 
risen  on  the  present  occasion  but  for  some 
expressions  which  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  who 
had  been  pleased  to  term  the  efforts  of  the 
officers  and  men  engaged  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  as  buccaneering  expeditions.  He 
had  thought  that  the  hon.  Gentleman,  who 
was  so  fertile  in  language  and  argument, 
would  have  shown  how  those  officers  and 
seamen  had  conducted  themselves  to  prove 
his  assertion,  that  the  object  of  that  squa- 
dron had  failed.  But  it  appeared  to  him 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  failed  to  establish 
his  own  position.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  not  shown  the  points  to  which  ho  at- 
tributed the  failure  of  the  experiment. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  was  fond  of  matters 
of  diplomacy,  and  he  thought  he  must 
have  seen  that  the  Treaty  of  1845  had 
greatly  contributed  to  lessen  the  power 
of  our  cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  In 
respect  to  that  treaty  he  must  say  there 
had  been  a  complete  truckling  to  France. 
Let  the  hon.  Gentleman  bear  in  mind  what 
our  gallant  seamen  and  officers  suffered 
from  the  influence  of  a  pestilential  cli- 
mate !  But,  instead  of  tendering  his 
thanks  to  these  men,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(he  hoped  he  did  not  intend  it  as  a  sneer) 
spoke  of  them  as  persons  engaged  in  buc- 
caneering expeditions.  He  hoped  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  on  reflection  see 
that  these  were  expressions  which  were 
hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  the  officers  and 
seamen  who  were  employed  in  this  service. 
He  thought  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  inopportune,  being  calculated  to 
excite  the  apprehension  that  this  nation 
wished  to  back  out  of  her  engagements  in 
respect  to  this  squadron.  For  his  own 
part,  he  believed  it  to  be  impossible  for  us 
to  prevent  the  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
without  having  a  sufficient  supply  of  ships. 

Mr.  HUTT  said,  that  as  Chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  to  whom  the  whole 
subject  of  the  slave  trade  had  been  refer- 
red, it  might  be  expected  that  he  should 
say  a  few  words.  It  would  bo  useless, 
however,  for  him  to  go  over  the  whole  of 
the  ground  which  he  had  attempted  to 
traverse  a  month  ago.  Between  himself 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Inverness  there 


was  really  no  difference  of  opinion;  and  he 
must  express  his  satisfaction  that  on  « 
subject  to  which  he  had  given  so  much  at- 
tention, he  should  have  the  pleasure  of 
being  associated  with  so  able  an  advocate. 
But  the  whole  subject  was  now  under  the 
consideration  of  a  Select  Committee,  and 
when  the  House  considered  the  pains 
which  were  being  taken  by  that  Commit- 
tee, and  when  they  reflected  how  deeply 
the  subject  had  enlisted  the  best  feelings 
and  sympathies  of  the  people,  he  did  not 
think  they  would  deem  it  prudent  to  come 
to  a  premature  decision  on  one  branch  of 
the  question.  He  had  heard  nothing  since 
he  had  last  addressed  the  House  which  in 
the  slightest  degree  altered  his  opinion; 
but,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
and  the  House  were  placed,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  oppose  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr.  MOWATT  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  support  the  Motion.  He  thought  the 
great  experiment  in  which  this  nation  had 
engaged  was  one  worthy  of  its  character; 
but  after  the  clear  statement  made  by  the 
Mover  of  the  address,  which  was  uncontra- 
dicted by  any  Member  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  he  saw  no  other  conclusion  to 
which  he  could  come,  but  that  the  great 
experiment  which  had  been  made  had 
wholly  and  totally  failed.  The  very  policy 
which  led  this  country  to  allow  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  slave-grown  sugar  could 
not  fail  to  give  a  great  impetus  to  the 
slave  trade.  We  were  pursuing  a  course 
which  involved  increased  expense  to  aug- 
ment the  price  of  the  produce  which  was 
to  be  consumed  in  this  country. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  I  do  not 
mean  to  dispute  that  this  is  a  subject  very 
well  deserving  the  most  attentive  consider- 
ation of  the  House,  and  that  it  may  very 
properly  be  brought  before  us  at  a  time 
when  a  vote  of  supply  is  demanded;  of 
course, '  I  admit,  that  when  the  Govern- 
ment ask  the  House  to  vote  money,  it  is 
competent  for  any  hon.  Member  to  pro- 
pose means  by  which,  in  his  opinion,  ex- 
penditure may  be  saved.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  seeing  that  the  whole  of  this 
subject  was  not  long  ago,  and,  after  con<- 
siderable  debate,  referred  for  examination 
to  a  Select  Committee,  I  think  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Bailiie)  has  not  exercised  a 
sound  discretion  in  bringing  it  again  be- 
fore the  House  on  this  occasion.  If  the 
hon.  Member  thinks  he  can  prove  the  mat- 
ters which  he  has  asserted  that  he  can,  I 
would  suggest  to  him  that  i$  would  be  % 
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more  fitting  and  appropriate  course  for 
him  to  have  proved  them  before  the  Com- 
mittee, than  to  assert  that  he  could  prove 
them  in  debate,  when  matters  of  detail 
cannot  be  treated  with  that  sort  of  accuracy 
with  which  a  Committee  can  sift  them. 
Do  not  let  it  be  understood,  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  seems 
to  suppose  from  my  not  having  spoken 
earlier,  that  I  acquiesce  at  all  in  the  main 
assertions  of  my  hon.  Friend;  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  objection 
I  have  stated  for  me  to  go  into  any  minute 
reply  to  the  hon.  Gentleman.  But  I  would 
really  ask  the  House  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
this  is  a  matter  arising,  not  out  of  any 
particular  measures  of  the  present  or  the 
late  Government,  but  of  a  system  of  policy 
which  all  Administrations,  from  1815  till 
DOW,  have  adopted  at  the  earnest  request 
and  entreaty,  not  only  of  Parliament,  but  of 
a  majority  of  the  country;  and  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  reverse  that  whole  policy  at 
once  and  hastily,  by  an  Amendment  to  the 
proposal  for  going  into  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply. I  will  not  go  into  the  argument  that 
we  ought  to  retrace  our  steps  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade,  from  motives 
of  humanity;  1  think  that  is  an  argu- 
ment which  will  not  be  pressed  by  any  one 
who  has  much  attended  to  the  subject. 
But  the  ground  that  is  taken  is,  that  we 
have  tried  this  system  for  thirty  years,  and 
that  it  is  acknowledged  to  have  failed. 
Now,  I  for  one,  do  not  admit  that.  We 
have  not  been  trying  this  for  thirty  years, 
at  least  with  means  in  any  degree  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.  We  are  endeavour- 
ing to  put  down  the  slave  trade  by  means 
of  the  right  of  search,  by  which  alone  a 
maritime  police  can  be  carried  on;  but, 
until  1839,  we  did  not  possess  that  right 
by  treaties  with  other  Powers,  and  the 
slave  trade  under  the  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese flags,  south  of  the  line,  was  carried 
on  free  from  molestation.  It  is  only  from 
1839  that  you  can  say  that  the  system 
has  had  in  any  degree  a  fair  trial.  It  is 
said  that  it  has  not  produced  the  effects 
expected  or  desired;  but  the  statements  of 
the  hon.  Member  himself  (Mr.  Baillie) 
show  that  to  a  certain  extent  at  least  it 
has  succeeded.  He  adverted  to  the  great 
profits  made  in  the  slave  trade;  but  they 
can  only  be  made  by  the  great  excess  of 
the  value  of  a  slave  when  sold  in  America 
over  his  value  when  purchased  in  Africa, 
and  over  the  expense  of  transport ;  and  it 
is  manifest,  when  such  a  profit  is  made, 
that  the  supply  must  fall  infinitely  short 


of  the  demand.  Then,  it  is  as  demonstra- 
ble as  a  proposition  in  Euclid,  that  if  you 
took  away  those  impediments  which  have 
narrowed  the  supply,  the  two  prices  would 
nearly  equal  each  other ;  and  the  conclu- 
sion is,  that  the  measures  of  prevention 
have  lessened  the  number  transported  from 
Africa.  That  fact  alone  shows  that  this 
system  has  not  utterly  failed ;  that  if  it  has 
not  put  down  the  slave  trade,  it  has  very 
mateiially  diminished  the  number  of  ne- 
groes taken.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
also,  that  we,  that  is,  the  successive  Go- 
vernments of  the  country,  have  by  nego- 
tiation persuaded  many  countries  altoge- 
ther to  abandon  the  slave  trade;  that 
France  and  Holland  no  longer  pursue  it, 
aud  Portugal  scarcely,  and  that  the  traffic 
is  now  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  a 
colony  of  Spain  and  by  the  Brazils.  If 
England  had  not  made  the  efforts  that  she 
has  to  induce  other  countries  to  adopt  her 
view  of  the  criminality  of  this  traffic,  in  all 
probability  France  and  Holland,  and  all 
countries  possessing  colonies,  would  have 
carried  it  on  to  the  utmost  extent  of  cul- 
tivable land  in  those  colonies;  and,  there- 
fore, in  this  matter  also,  we  have  been  in- 
strumental in  preventing  a  great  deal  of 
human  suffering.  People  let  the  phrase 
pass  from  mouth  to  mouth  without  ex- 
amination, that  our  measures  for  repress- 
ing this  crime  have  greatly  aggravated  the 
horrors  of  the  slave  trade.  I  utterly  dis- 
believe it.  Why  should  they?  If  you 
tell  me  of  the  sufferings  of  the  negroes  in 
the  **  middle  passage"  now,  I  will  venture 
to  say  I  can  point  you  to  statements  of 
suffering  quite  equal  in  former  times.  It 
is  said  that  the  slavetraders  employ  fast- 
sailing  vessels;  but  the  greater  the  value 
of  the  negro  in  America,  the  greater  the 
inducement  to  land  there  alive  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  number  embarked  in  Afri- 
ca; and  if  our  efforts  for  prevention  have 
given  an  artificial  value  to  the  negro  land- 
ed in  America,  we  have  given  the  slave- 
trader  a  greater  interest  in  taking  care  to 
land  all  that  he  buys.  If,  therefore,  the 
practice  still  prevails  of  stowing  the  ships 
with  a  greater  number  than  can  be  landed 
in  America,  it  arises,  not  from  our  mea- 
sures of  prevention,  but  from  the  blindness 
of  avarice,  which  operated  equally  before 
we  adopted  our  present  system.  Again, 
it  is  said  that  we  are  pursuing  methods 
which  render  other  countries  hostile  to  us. 
Why,  we  can  exercise  no  authority  or 
power  in  this  respect  but  what  is  conceded 
to  us  by  the  voluntary  act  of  other  couii<( 
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tries  engaging  in  treaties  with  us.  It  is 
quite  true  that  many  of  the  subjects  of 
rortugal  and  Brazil  concerned  in  this 
traffic  are  animated  with  feelings  of  re- 
sentment against  England  for  having  per- 
suaded their  Government  to  enter  into 
such  engagements  with  us;  hut  that  is  the 
hostility  of  men  desirous  of  committing  a 
crime,  towards  persons  employed  in  pre- 
Tenting  them  from  committing  it.  How- 
ever, I  think  this  is  not  the  proper  time 
to  go  at  large  into  this  great  question;  the 
whole  subject  has  been  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee now  engaged  in  examining  every 
branch  of  it ;  and  I  think  the  Motion  is, 
in  point  of  time,  premature,  and  in  point 
of  form  is  urging  the  House  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  without  waiting  for  those  ele- 
ments for  its  decision  which  the  labours 
and  the  report  of  the  Committee  will  place 
before  it. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  The  hon.  Member 
for  Gateshead  thinks  that  there  is  some 
similarity  between  the  speech  with  which 
a  month  ago  he  favoured  the  House,  and 
that  which  has  been  made  to-night  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Inverness.  I 
had  not  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Gateshead; 
but  I  have  respect  for  his  talents — of 
which  indeed  I  have  many  proofs — that  I 
can  easily  believe  that  his  speech  was  as 
clear  and  as  able  as  that  of  my  hon.  Friend; 
and  as  both  spoke  upon  the  same  subject, 
I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  some  simi- 
larity. But  I  beg  to  say  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  course  which  has  been  re- 
commended by  him  and  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Inverness;  for  the  hon.  Member  for 
Gateshead  did  not  recommend  the  House 
to  do  anything,  whereas  the  hon.  Member 
for  Inverness  recommends  the  House  to 
act  decisively,  and  with  effect.  The  noble 
Lord  who  has  just  sat  down  reminds  us 
that  on  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Gateshead  the  subject  had  been  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee.  Sir,  the 
House  agreed  to  that  course;  but  it  agreed 
to  no  more  than  that  the  question  should 
be  referred.  But  I  want  the  House  for  a 
moment  to  consider  this — is  the  question 
of  so  much  importance  that  they  wish  it 
to  be  settled?  and  if  it  is  a  question  of  so 
much  importance,  is  the  reference  of  it  to 
a  Select  Committee  exactly  the  process  by 
which  it  will  be  settled?  Night  after  night 
questions  are  referred  to  Select  Commit- 
tees. Two  Select  Committees  have  been 
appointed  to-night  to  decide  questions  of 
importance  which  ought  to  have  been  de- 
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cided,  in  my  mind,  by  the  debates  of  this 
House  or  in  the  Cabinet.  Do  you  mean 
to  carry  out  this  system  ?  I  wish  some 
hon.  Member  would  move  for  a  return  of 
the  number  of  Select  Committees  now 
sitting.  It  would  be  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable returns  ever  presented  to  this 
House.  But  if  you  go  on  referring  sub- 
jects of  legislation  and  of  administration 
to  Select  Committees,  there  will  soon  not 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  Members  to  sit 
upon  them.  I  am  at  present  a  Member  of 
a  Select  Committee  of  great  importance — 
I  regret  every  hour  that  I  am  absent  from 
it  —  but  this  afternoon  I  have  been  put 
upon  an  Election  Committee,  and  I  can 
only  account  for  this  by  the  number  of  Se- 
lect Committees  which  the  Government 
have  already  been  induced  to  accede  to. 
The  present,  then,  is  a  different  Motion  from 
that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Gateshead,  for 
it  recommends  to  the  House  to  take  a  de- 
cided and  a  practical  step;  and  that  is  the 
chief  if  not  the  only  reason  why  I  shall 
support  it.  But  the  noble  Lord  tells  us 
that  though  this  system  has  been  pursued 
foi*  a  long  time,  the  little  eflPect  produced 
has  resulted  from  its  not  having  been  till 
lately  fairly  tried.  Now  mark  the  reason- 
ing of  the  noble  Lord.  I  do  not  charge 
it  against  his  Government,  for  I  agree 
with  him  that  the  system  has  been  pursued 
by  several  Governments.  The  noble  Lord 
says  that  this  system  has  not  been  fairly 
tried,  for  it  was  only  in  1839  that  the 
right  of  search,  which  the  noble  Lord  re- 
presents as  a  necessary  ingredient  of  the 
system,  was  conceded.  We  know  that 
this  right  of  search  was  obtained  only  in 
1830;  but  we  know,  also,  that  six  years 
afterwards  you  again  renounced  it.  I 
think,  therefore,  we  have  a  right  to  sup- 
pose that  in  the  right  of  search  there  is 
something  impracticable — something  that, 
when  its  action  is  clearly  developed,  is 
found  to  be  so  much  opposed  to  the  reci- 
procal intercourse  of  nations,  that  the 
more  the  system  is  pursued,  the  more  you 
are  forced  to  renounce  that  which  you  ac- 
knowledge to  be  necessary  to  the  system. 
Well,  then,  I  take  the  case  on  the  broad 
ground  on  which  it  has  been  placed  by  my 
hon.  Friend.  There  is  a  great  cry  for 
economy,  and  an  acknowledged  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  revenue  of  the  country. 
Now  we  have  shown  to  us  a  sum  which 
may  certainly  be  counted  at  a  million  per 
annum  expended  on  a  service  of  a  ques- 
tionable character,  and  which  prevents  to 
that  extent  a  reduction  in  taxation,  that 
2K 
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you,  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
night  after  night  declare  to  he  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  your  constituents.  Ac- 
knowledging, which  I  do  not — admitting, 
which  I  am  not  prepared  to  do — that  the 
system  has  heen  successful,  still  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  is  politic  and  expedient 
now  to  pursue  it.  It  would  be  your  duty, 
if  it  were  successful,  to  calculate  whether 
the  interest  and  advantage  of  your  con- 
stituents is  not  on  the  side  of  your  termi- 
nating the  system,  and  in  expending  the 
money  in  some  way  or  other  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  people  of  this  country.  It  is 
impossible,  after  what  we  have  heard  of 
the  distresses  of  the  country — it  is  impos- 
sible now,  when  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try are  universally  admitted  to  be  in  a 
state  of  embarrassment — it  is  impossible 
that  a  deaf  ear  should  be  turned  by  Mem- 
bers to  a  remonstrance  which  points  to  a 
principle  of  questionable  policy,  expending 
a  sum  which  cannot  amount  to  less  than  a 
million  a  year  of  the  national  resources, 
and  adding  to  the  expenditure  of  eighty 
millions  which  has  already  been  wasted 
during  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  saiAe 
manner.  But  I  ask  the  House  if  one 
statement  made  by  my  hon.  Friend  has 
been  met  ?  The  noble  Lord  says,  indeed, 
with  regard  to  the  increase  of  sufferings 
alleged  by  my  hon.  Friend,  that  he  doubt- 
ed— he  denied — that  there  had  been  any 
'  increase  of  suffering.  But  the  noble  Lord 
did  not  deign  to  enter  into  details,  or  cir- 
cumstances, or  facts,  to  shake  our  faith  in 
the  lucid  statements  of  my  hon.  Friend. 
I  will  put  this  point  to  the  noble  Lord. 
The  possession  of  a  certain  number  of 
water  casks  is  made  the  test  by  your  sys- 
tem of  the  ship  being  a  slaver.  What  is 
the  consequence  ?  The  consequence  is 
that  these  ships  do  not  take  on  board  that 
number  of  water  casks.  The  consequence 
is,  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water — that  only  once  in  two  days  the 
slaves  get  what  is  called  a  drink  of  water. 
That  is  the  consequence  of  your  treaties 
and  your  legislation ;  and  yet  you  say  that 
by  them  the  sufferings  of  the  slave  have 
not  been  increased.  This  is  evidence 
which  was  given  a  few  days  ago  before 
your  Committee,  which  is  not  a  Secret 
Committee;  and  it  is  a  clear  proof  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  slaves  are  greatly 
increased  by  this  system.  Well  now,  if, 
as  regards  the  financial  statements  of 
my  hon.  Friend,  and  if  as  regards  the 
increase  of  sufferings  on  the  part  of 
the    slaves,     his    statements    have    not 


been  doubted  or  disproved,  I  beg  the 
House  to  recollect  a  third  great  question 
in  this  system — the  national  discontent 
which  it  has  created,  the  misunderstand- 
ings between  this  country  and  others  of 
which  it  has  been  the  fruitful  parent.  We 
know  very  well — take  one  instance  which 
occurs  to  me,  and  which  must  occur  to 
every  one — take  the  case  of  Brazil.  Even 
now,  in  this  day  of  unadulterated  free  im< 
ports,  we  hear  hon.  Gentlemen  express 
their  regret  that  we  have  not  made  a 
treaty  with  Brazil.  It  was  only  the  other 
night  that  the  noble  Lord  regretted  the 
failure  of  these  negotiations,  attributing 
it  to  the  pride  of  the  Brazilians,  who  fan- 
cied theirs  was  the  most  important  trade 
in  the  world.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  if  not  the  sole,  at  least  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  discomfiture  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  Court  of  Rio  for  a 
commercial  treaty,  is  our  conduct  with  re- 
gard to  the  slave  trade.  That  is  a  difficulty 
which  meets  us  in  every  court  and  in  every 
colony.  And  if  we  see  that  this  system  is 
a  source  of  vast  expenditure — if  we  see 
that  it  causes  an  increase  in  the  sufferings 
of  the  slave  population,  for  whom  we  have 
sacrificed  and  are  still  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice so  much — and  if,  in  the  third  place, 
we  see  that  this  system  is  fruitful  in  na^ 
tional  misconceptions,  and  is  the  cause  of 
failure  in  the  subject  of  our  commercial 
negotiations,  which  are  now  so  important 
— if  tve  see  these  three  great  allegations 
sustained  by  facts — then  I  say  this  House 
will  listen  with  attention  and  respect  to 
any  hon.  Member  who  calls  upon  us  to 
put  an  end  to  it.  But  when  we  remem- 
ber that  in  addition  to  these  three  rea- 
sons an  appeal  has  been  made  to  us,  on 
the  ground  that  there  is,  at  this  moment, 
great  national  suffering  and  great  finan- 
cial embarrassment — night  after  night  hon. 
Members  are  racking  their  brains  to  know 
how  to  find  the  ways  and  means  —  then,  I 
say,  every  hon.  Gentleman  would  incur 
great  responsibilities  if  he  did  not  attend 
to  the  representations  which  have  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Inverness, 
and  if  he  did  not  give  his  vote  in  support 
of  the  hon.  Member.  That  will  add  to  the 
national  credit,  and  prove  to  the  people  of 
this  country  that  weare  prepared  to  reduce 
the  establishments,  not  in  those  depart- 
ments which  are  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  its  honour  and  power,  but 
where,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  we 
have  attempted  to  realise  ideas  which  were 
founded  in  ignorance  of  human  nature  and 
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of  the  Btate  of  the  world.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  shall  support  the  Amendment  of  my 
hon.  Friend. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  explained 
that  the  right  of  search  he  referred  to  as 
necessary  to  a  fair  trial  of  the  system  was  a 
right  of  searching  vessels  under  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  flags,  and  that  that 
right  had  not  heen  given  up. 

Sib  T.  D.  ACLAND  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  spoken  last,  though 
on  different  and  higher  grounds  than  he 
had  taken,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  re- 
gardless of  the  character  of  the  country, 
which  he  thought  they  would  be  if  they 
were  now  to  abandon  a  system  which  had 
for  its  object  the  highest  point  of  redeem- 
ing benevolence.  He  thought  they  would 
at  least  better  maintain  their  credit  by 
showing  that  if  they  were  to  change  their 
policy  they  would  not  do  it  on  light  grounds 
—  that  they  would  not  overturn  in  the  de- 
bate of  a  single  night  the  policy  that  they 
had  steadily  pursued  for  thirty  years.  The 
hon.  Member  who  proposed  the  Amend- 
ment spoke  of  the  health  of  the  squadron, 
and  pointed  to  the  reports  of  1845  and 
1848,  as  if  they  were  contradictory  of  each 
other.  He  certainly  thought  they  required 
explanation ;  but  that  only  showed  the 
more  the  danger  of  acting  precipitately. 
From  the  information  he  had  received  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  last  return 
was  the  more  correct  one.  On  the  7th  of 
April  last.  Commodore  Hotham  wrote  to 
inform  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  that 
the  general  health  of  the  squadron  was  ex- 
cellent— that  the  per  centage  of  deaths, 
including  the  hospital,  did  not  exceed  4| 
per  cent,  which  would  be  considered  a 
marvellous  low  average  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  This  was  altogether  in  the  face  of 
the  report  for  1845,  which  stated  the  loss 
of  life  in  the  squadron  at  250,  with  a  sick- 
ness of  nearly  equal  amount.  If  this  dis- 
crepancy existed  with  regard  to  figures, 
how  much  more  likely  was  it  to  occur  in 
questions  which,  after  all,  were  matters  of 
opinion.  In  the  same  despatch  from  which 
he  had  already  quoted.  Commodore  Hotham 
said  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  best 
informed  persons  at  Sierra  Leone,  that  the 
slave  trade  in  that  neighbourhood  had  re- 
ceived a  decided  check,  and  that  the  na- 
tives were  beginning  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  legitimate  traffic,  rather  than  en- 
gage in  the  precarious  trade  of  slaving. 
In  that  sentence,  he  thought,  was  con- 
tained the  whole  philosophy  of  the  ques- 
tion.    He  was  satisfied  that  the  system 


of  a  maritime  police  alone  could  not  put 
an  end  to  slavetrading.  His  opinion  was, 
that  by  checking  the  traffic  in  slaves,  they 
would  give  the  legitimate  traffic  room  to 
operate,  and  then  the  natives  would  learn 
that  the  labour  of  a  man  was  more  valu- 
able than  the  sale  of  his  person.  And 
here  he  must  warn  hon.  Gentlemen  in- 
terested in  the  commerce  of  the  West  In- 
dies, that  there  were  other  interests  which 
could  not  go  on  without  the  protection  of 
our  Navy.  The  legitimate  traffic  with  Af- 
rica had  greatly  increased  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  declared  value  of  our 
exports  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  was,  in 
1826,  150,000^.,  while  a  year  or  two  ago 
it  amounted  to  more  than  500,000^.  This 
legitimate  commerce  was  still  going  on, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  ultimately 
abolish  the  slave  trade,  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, it  needed  the  protection  of  the 
Navy. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress a  few  observations  to  the  House, 
not  upon  the  general  subject  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  system  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
slave  trade,  but  with  reference  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  question  as  it  stands  before 
us.  I  will,  therefore,  abstain  from  entering 
into  any  discussion  as  to  whether  we  have 
thrown  away  a  vast  sum  of  money,  and 
aggravated  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade 
by  our  eflbrts  to  suppress  it ;  but  I  ven- 
ture to  remind  the  House  that  according 
even  to  the  statement  of  those  Members 
who  urge  those  considerations  upon  our 
attention,  this  course  has  now  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  under  different  Adminis- 
trations, been  continued  at  a  cost  of 
80,000,000^.  Is  it  then  reasonable,  even 
supposing  a  prima  facie  case  to  be  estab- 
lished against  the  system,  that  at  a  time 
when  a  Committee  is.  actually  sitting  to 
inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  on  a 
night  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Army  Estimates,  when  no  one  supposed 
that  such  a  question  would  be  seriously 
discussed,  we  should  be  called  upon  to 
subvert  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued 
for  thirty  years;  to  render  nugatory  all  the 
vast  expenditure  of  treasure  which  has 
taken  place;  and  to  rush,  without  seeing 
our  way,  into  a  new  system  which  we  are 
to-night  told  will  lead  to  happier  results? 
That  is  the  question  with  respect  to  which 
the  House  is  really  called  upon  to  decide. 
The  House  has  already  decided  on  a 
course;  upon  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Gateshead  it  has  appointed  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
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ject.  When  that  Committee  shall  have 
brought  its  labours  to  a  conclusion,  and  its 
report,  accompanied  by  the  evidence,  shall 
confirm  the  representations  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Inverness,  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  the  House  to  adopt  the  course 
which  the  hon.  Member  calls  upon  us  now 
to  pursue;  or  it  may  be  that  the  House  will 
see  cause  to  modify  the  system,  without 
altogether  abandoning  it.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  the  abandonment  of 
our  system  of  maritime  police  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  might  not  have  a  prejudicial  ef- 
fect on  the  interests  of  this  country.  My 
hon.  Friend  who  has  just  spoken  has  re- 
ferred to  the  extension  of  our  commerce 
with  the  coast  of  Africa.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  as  regards  a  large  portion 
of  the  African  coast,  the  slave  trade  has 
been  superseded  by  legitimate  commerce, 
and  that  year  hj  year  civilisation  is  ex- 
tending itself  amongst  the  inhabitants. 
But  if  it  were  advisable  to  alter  your  policy 
as  regards  the  slave  trade,  surely  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  take  away  the  pro- 
tection to  legitimate  commerce.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  simply  whether  you  will  con- 
tinue the  system  in  its  present  shape  or 
abandon  it  altogether ;  for  you  may  pro- 
bably find,  when  the  evidence  of  the  Com- 
mittee now  sitting  is  laid  before  you,  that 
there  arc  various  considerations  and  various 
courses  of  policy  on  which  you  will  have 
to  deliberate,  and  when  it  may  be  found 
that  you  will  have  to  alter  some  parts  of 
your  policy,  while  there  are  other  parts 
which  you  cannot  consent  to  abandon.  The 
hon.  Member  who  introduced  this  subject, 
presuming  that  a  case  was  made  out,  has 
referred  to  the  question  as  one  simply  of 
economy  ;  but  let  me  again  refer  to  what 
is  really  the  fact,  that  we  have  this  ques- 
tion under  inquiry,  and  that  the  result  of 
that  inquiry  may  be  to  confinn  the  faith  of 
those  who  now  believe  that  the  system  has 
been  successful,  and  is  likely  to  be  so  in  fu- 
ture. Supposing  that  to  be  the  case,  would 
it  be  very  creditable  to  this  House  at  once, 
on  a  question  of  economy,  to  abandon  that 
system  at  the  present  moment  ?  The  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  has  said  in 
effect — **  Secure  your  power;  secure  all 
those  establishments  that  are  necessary 
for  the  dignity  of  the  country  and  the  real 
business  of  the  Executive;  but  upon  this, 
a  mere  question  of  humanity,  cut  down 
your  establishments,  and  thus  relieve  the 
burdens  of  the  country.'*  Sir,  I  can 
conceive  no  course  so  little  honourable 
to  this    House    as   to   say — **  Here   are 


establishments  which  it  is  necessary  to 
our  power  that  we  shall  keep  up — powers 
which,  for  the  sake  of  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment, it  is  necessary  that  we  shall 
keep  up;  but  this  is  an  item  coming  under 
the  head  humanity — ^you  may  make  a 
million  by  abandoning  it — ^humanity  is  not 
necessary — let  us  get  rid  of  so  much  tax- 
ation, and  save  so  much  in  the  estimates." 
What  I  wish  the  House  to  consider  is,  that 
this  is  a  question  not  to  be  decided  sum- 
marily on  the  strength  of  a  statement 
made  by  an  hon.  Gentleman  on  a  day  de- 
voted to  other  business — but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  after  due  examination 
and  consideration.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  says — and  I  wish  I  could  agree 
with  him  in  all  his  anticipations — ^that  it 
will  be  found  that  free  labour  is  less  ex- 
pensive than  slave  labour,  and  that  if  it 
receive  proper  encouragement  it  will  beat 
slave  labour  out  of  the  field.  Now  my  ex- 
pectations go  a  good  way  with  his ;  ,and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  with  due  en- 
couragement to  free  labour,  which  I  can- 
not say  that  we  have  given  to  the  extent 
that  we  ought — I  say  that  I  am  inclined 
to  hope  that  free  labour  will  be  able  to 
compete  successfully  with  slave  labour. 
But  if  we  have  not  given  sufficient  encou- 
ragement to  free  labour — if  rightly  or 
wrongly  our  fears  of  the  slave  trade 
have  induced  us  to  place  impediments 
in  the  way  of  free  labour — so  that 
where  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  la- 
bour at  hand,  as  in  India,  capital  has  not 
been  applied  for  the  purposes  of  culti- 
vation— surely.  Sir,  that  very  fact  forms  a 
reason  for  our  not  acting  precipitately,  and 
for  using  due  deliberation  ere  we  attempt 
to  make  any  change  in  our  system.  You 
may  find,  a  year  hence,  that  you  can  safe- 
ly abandon  a  great  part  of  your  present 
system,  if  free  labour  is  able  to  compete 
successfully  with  slave  labour.  On  that 
ground  you  may  act  with  confidence,  and 
you  will  not  have  to  reproach  yourselves 
;  with  having  abandoned  a  system  which 
;  would  have  led  you,  had  you  persevered  in 
:  it,  to  a  successful  result. 
I  Sir  R.  peel  :  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  think  this  a  convenient  occasion  to  re- 
I  vive  the  discussion  that  took  place  in  1845, 
j  as  to  the  policy  of  the  treaty  then  en- 
I  tered  into  with  France,  for  the  purpose, 
!  not  of  abrogating  the  rights  we  then  pos- 
I  sessed,  but  of  substituting  some  other  sys- 
I  tem  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
that  was  thought  likely  to  be  more  effica- 
I  ciously  applied  than  that  which  we  then 
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possessed;  but  I  think,  uotwithstanding  the 
explanation  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  still  seems 
to  labour  under  misapprehension  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  country  has  relinquish- 
ed the  right  of  search.  We  possessed  the 
right  of  search  in  1845  in  regard  to  all 
those  countries  that  carried  on  the  slave 
trade.  We  had  the  right  of  search  in  re- 
spect to  Portuguese  vessels,  in  respect  to 
Spanish  vessels,  and  in  respect  to  the  ves- 
sels of  Brazil.  The  hon.  Gentleman  seems 
to  think  that,  by  the  transactions  of  1845, 
the  right  of  search  was  abandoned  by  this 
country  with  regard  to  the  vessels  of  Pow- 
ers carrying  on  the  slave  trade;  but,  in  fact, 
we  retain  at  this  moment,  in  1848,  in  full 
possession  every  right  of  search  that  we 
had  at  the  commencement  of  1845  with  re- 
gard to  vessels  of  any  country  excepting 
France.  We  have  still  a  full  and  complete 
right  of  search  as  to  Portugal,  the  Brazils, 
and  Spain.  As  to  the  policy  of  the  treaty 
of  1845,  when  that  subject  was  discussed 
in  this  House  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts — ^with  the  most  recent  and  complete 
information  as  to  the  policy  of  Government 
— the  policy  in  question  met  with  the  al- 
most unanimous  approbation  of  the  House 
— the  noble  Lord,  who  disapproved  of  that 
policy,  although  he  brought  forward  a 
Motion  on  the  subject,  not  caring  to  take 
the  opinion  of  the  House,  because  he  ad- 
mitted that  it  would  be  against  his  views, 
and  limiting  himself  simply  to  a  demand 
for  papers.  Well,  but  what  was  relin- 
quished in  1845  ?  We  had  the  right  of 
search  reciprocally  with  France,  extending 
along  the  whole  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
— we  had  no  right  of  search  along  the  east- 
em  coast  at  all,  and  only  on  certain  por- 
tions of  the  sea  lines  of  Cuba,  the  Brazils, 
and  Madagascar.  With  respect  to  French 
vessels,  indeed,  we  had  no  right  of  search 
at  a  higher  latitude  than  that  of  ten  de- 
grees. France  and  England  were  to  give 
warrants  granting  the  right  of  search  of 
the  vessels  of  the  two  countries  respective- 
ly in  those  parts  where  the  right  was  reci- 
procal; but  we  were  not  entitled  to  ask  for 
warrants  for  more  than  double  the  ships 
held  by  France.  Consequently,  if  France 
were  jealous  of  British  power,  and  if  she 
objected  to  this  right  of  search,  by  limiting 
the  number  of  vessels  for  which  she  made 
application  for  warrants,  she  had  the  power 
of  preventing  us  from  employing  any  greater 
number  of  warrants  than  she  chose.  If  she 
employed,  for  example,  only  five  vessels  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  we  had  power  to  em- 


ploy only  ten.  France,  I  believe  it  is  ad- 
mitted, does  not  carry  on  the  slave  trade. 
I  believe  there  is  no  suspicion  of  French 
vessels  carrying  on  that  traffic;  but  this 
House  feared  that  slave  vessels  might  as- 
sume the  French  flag,  and  accordingly  we 
still  have  the  right  of  visiting  French  ves- 
sels under  the  restrictions  I  have  specified. 
It  did  appear  to  us  that  if  we  could  insure 
the  co-operation  of  France,  even  with  li- 
mited powers  of  search,  the  moral  influence 
of  two  such  great  Powers  acting  cordially 
in  concert  with  each  other  would  be  more 
efficacious  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  than  the  course  previously  followed. 
It  was  no  unseemly  deference  to  French 
opinions  or  prejudices  that  led  us  to  adopt 
the  Treaty  of  1845.  We  had  a  bond  fide 
belief  that  in  the  state  of  opinion  then  pre- 
valent in  France,  with  respect  to  the  right 
of  search,  we  were  more  likely,  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  treaty,  to  have  efficacious 
aid  from  that  country  than  if  we  insisted 
on  maintaining  the  right  given  to  us  by  the 
Treaty  of  1838.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
give  an  opinion  as  to  the  result  of  this  ar- 
rangement equal  to  that  which  can  no 
doubt  be  given  by  the  members  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government;  but  I  must  again 
remark,  that  our  right  of  search  has  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  been  afl^ected  by  the 
Treaty  of  1845.  With  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent Motion,  I  shall  certainly  feel  it  my 
duty  to  vote  against  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Inverness.  That  Motion  might 
have  been  very  good  if  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment on  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Hutt)  a  month  ago.  He  moved 
that  the  House  should  go  into  a  full  in- 
quiry as  to  the  policy  of  adhering  to  our 
present  system.  The  House  assented  to 
that  Motion,  and  a  large  number  of  Mem- 
bers have  accordingly  been  applying  them- 
selves to  the  question.  I  did  not  object  to 
that  Motion,  though  I  participate  in  the 
opinion  expressed  tonight  by  an  hon. 
Member,  that  there  is  great  evil  in  appeal- 
ing too  frequently  to  the  opinions  of  Select 
Committees.  There  is  a  danger  of  weak- 
ening the  power  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment; but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  this  is 
not  a  case  in  which  the  House  is  specially 
called  upon  to  make  inquiry,  because  our 
present  policy  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  is  not  so  much  the  policy  of 
the  Government  as  of  the  country  and  the 
House  itself.  The  House  in  1839  did,  on 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  with  an  unanimous 
voice,  address  the  Crown  to  enter  into  fresh 
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treaties,  and  invoke  in  a  greater  degree 
than  before  the  aid  of  other  Powers  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  And  is  this 
house  to  vote  to-night  an  address  to  the 
Crown,  praying  that  the  Crown  should  enter 
into  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  abro- 
gating the  treaties  that  exist  for  that  pur- 
pose? It  is  possible  that  the  House  may  have 
changed  its  opinion;  but  I  think  it  should  be 
our  policy  not  to  take  that  step  without 
having  instituted  a  full  inquiry  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  system  which  was  imposed  on 
the  Executive  Government  by  this  House. 
If  that  system  has  failed,  it  is  open  to  the 
House  to  revoke  it;  but  for  the  credit  of 
the  House,  surely,  that  decisive  step  ought 
not  to  be  taken  without  that  full  inquiry, 
the  necessity  for  which  in  this  case  justi- 
fied the  appointment  of  the  Committee,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  throw  the  fullest  light 
upon  the  subject.  That  Committee  is  al- 
ready formed;  it  has  summoned  before  it 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  officers 
who  have  been  employed  upon  the  service; 
and  I,  for  one,  am  disposed  to  suspend  my 
judgment  until  the  report  of  that  Commit- 
tee be  brought  forward.  I  wish  to  leave 
my  mind  free  upon  the  subject,  and  there- 
fore I  must  decline  stating  my  own  im- 
pressions, founded  upon  the  facts  which 
have  already  reached  us,  until  I  have  the 
fullest  information  possible  on  the  subject. 
There  has  been  a  change,  no  doubt,  with 
respect  to  the  sugar  duties.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  that  the  admission  of 
slave-grown  sugar  may  have  made  a  ma- 
terial alteration  in  the  case.  I  pronounce 
no  opinion.  It  may  be  shown  that  that 
admission  may  only  increase  the  necessity 
for  vigorous  exertions  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
We  have  heard  to-night  of  the  enormous 
profits  of  the  slave  trade — amounting  often 
to  400  and  500  per  cent — and  I  certainly 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  our  efforts  to 
suppress  the  trade  should  be  relaxed,  and 
that  having  opened  our  markets  to  slave- 
grown  sugar,  we  should  leave  the  coast  of 
Africa  open  to  the  traffic  of  slavetradcrs. 
Neither  am  I  prepared  to  assent  to  the 
proposition  which  would  compel  the  Execu- 
tive Government  to  appeal  to  France;  and 
I  say  so  without  referring  to  all  the  con- 
siderations which  must  be  presented  to  our 
minds  upon  that  subject  at  the  present 
moment.  I  am  not  prepared  to  assent  to 
a  proposition  which  would  fetter  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  Government,  by  resolu- 
tions adopted  without  inquiry — nay,  adopt- 
ed in  the  face  of  the  inquiry  which  not  a 
fortnight  ago  we  assented  to — a  proposi- 


tion by  the  execution  of  which  the  au- 
thority of  the  Executive  Goyernment  with 
France  would  certainly  not  be  much  in- 
creased, and  certainly  would  not  be  likely 
to  add  much  to  that  of  the  House  of  Com-* 
mens.  It  is  a  better  course,  I  apprehend, 
to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  Government.  It  is  a  course,  in* 
deed,  only  consistent  with  good  policy,  and 
with  the  character  of  this  House,  if,  bar-  , 
ing  assented  to  an  inquiry,  we  permit  it  to 
take  its  course,  and  to  lay  before  us  all  the 
information  which  it  is  likely  to  supply, 
before  we  take  any  decisive  step  in  thd 
matter  to  which  that  inquiry  relates. 

Mr.  BOUVERIE,  amidst  calls  for  A 
division,  said,  that  the  question  was,  who* 
ther  the  policy  which  they  had  been  pur* 
suing,  expending  millions  of  money  and 
sacrificing  hundreds  of  lives,  was  a  right 
and  just  policy  or  not  ?  Was  it  right  t6 
tax  the  people  of  this  country  for  an  ob- 
ject which  did  not  properly  fall  within  ihd 
range  of  the  Government  at  all  ? 

The  House  divided,  on  the  question  that 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  question: — Ayes  216;  Noes 
80  ;  Majority  136. 


List  of 

Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Addcrly,  C.  B. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Anderson,  A. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Arundel    and     Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Ashley,  Lord    • 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  bon.  F.  T. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barron,  Sir  H.W. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Berkeley,  hon.  II.  F. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bracklcy,  Visct. 
Bramston,  T.  W, 
Brisco,  M. 
Broekman,  E.  D. 
Brothcrton,  J. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
BuUer,  C. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Card  well,  E. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H, 
Cayley,  E.  S. 


the  Ayes. 

Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Christy,  S. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clay,  J. 

Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clerk,  right  hon.  Sir  Cr. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Coke,  hon.  E.  K. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  £. 
Coles,  U.  B. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Currie,  H. 
Currie,  R. 
Darner,  hon.  Col. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Deedes,  W. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Dnff,  G.  S. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  SirD. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Edwards,  H. 
EUice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
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Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Evans,  W. 
Fairer,  J. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Floyer,  J. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Haytcr,  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Henry,  A. 
Hey  wood,  J. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodffes,  T.  T. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Hutt,  W. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Jones,  Sir  W. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kershaw,  J. 

Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
LasceUei,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.  F. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Littleton,  hon.  £.  R. 
Macnamara,  Maj. 
M'CulUgh,  W.  T. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
M'Naghten,  Sir  E. 
M*Taggart,  Sir  J. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Maitland,  T. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
MonteU,  W. 


Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morison,  Gon. 
Morris,  D. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Napier,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Peel,  right  hon.  Sir  R. 
Philips,  Sir  G.  R. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pinney,  W. 
Plowden,  W.  U.  C. 
Power,  N. 
Pugh,D. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rich,  H. 
Romilly,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  Sir  H. 
Sheil,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelburne,  Earl  of 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Smith,  right  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
SomerYille,rt.  hn.Sir  W. 
Spearman,  U.  J. 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  J.l 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thornely,  T. 
Tollemache,  hon.  F.  J. 
ToUemache,  J. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Traill,  G. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Tynte,  Col.  C.  J.  K. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemev,  Sir  H. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
West,  F.  R. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 

Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
WyvUl,  M. 
Yorke,  U.  G.  R. 

TELLERS. 

Tufnell,  H. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


{Ireland). 
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Alcock,  T. 
Alexander,  N. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Bankes,  G. 
Benbow,  J. 
Bennet,  P. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G.  F. 
Blandford,  Marq.  of 
Blewett,  R.  J. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bright,  J. 
Broadley,  H. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Castlereagh,  Visct. 
Clifford,  H.  M. 
Cobden,  R. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Douro,  Marq.  of 
Drumlanrig,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  D. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fergus,  J. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Greene,  J. 
Gywn,  H. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hudson,  G. 
Ingestre,  Visct. 
JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Ker,  R. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 


Knox,  Col. 
Law,  hon.  C  E. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lushington,  C. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Meagher,  T. 
Masterman,  J. 
Moles  worth,  Sir  W. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Connor,  F. 
Osborne,  R. 
Pearson,  C. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Raphael,  A. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Shafto,  R.  J. 
Sidney,  Aid. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
StaflFord,  A. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thompson,  G. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Urquhart,  D. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Williams,  J. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wortloy,  rt.  hon.  J.  S, 

TELLXBB. 

Baillie,  H. 
Hume,  J. 


FORCIBLE  EJECTMENTS  (IRELAND). 

On  the  question  that  the  House  do  re- 
solve itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply, 

Mr.  p.  scrope  rose  to  move  an  hum- 
ble Address  to  Her  Majesty,  that  she  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  an  indict- 
ment to  be  preferred  by  Her  Majesty's 
law  ofHcers  against  the  parties  concerned 
in  the  illegal  destruction  of  several  houses, 
and  the  forcible  ejectment  of  their  inmates, 
which  took  place  within  the  union  of  Gal- 
way,  on  or  about  New  Year's  day  last, 
and  which  appears  to  have  occasioned  the 
deaths  of  several  of  the  unfortunate  beings 
so  ill-treated,  by  the  evidence  taken  on 
oath  before  Major  M*Kie,  poor-law  in- 
spector of  the  union,  by  order  of  the  Com- 
missioners; which  evidence  is  printed  at 
length  in  p.  467  of  the  fifth  series  of 
papers  relating  to  the  relief  of  distress 
and  state  of  the  unions  in  Ireland;  there- 
by to  show,  by  a  practical  example  to  the 
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people  of  Ireland,  that  the  law  affords  its 
protection  to  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich,  and  that  it  can 
and  will  he  enforced  by  the  Government 
when  broken  against  the  one  no  less  than 
against  the  other.  It  was  a  question  of 
the  very  highest  importance — a  subject  of 
the  most  serious  and  weighty  character. 
The  facts  on  which  he  relied  affected  those 
very  classes  in  Ireland  who  deserved  the 
most  attentive  consideration  of  the  House. 
It  was  the  poorest  of  the  people  in  that 
unhappy  land  who  had  been  thrust  out  of 
their  houses  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  left 
houseless  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  With  guards  of  the  military  and 
police,  they  were  sent  out  of  their  houses, 
and  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  were  left 
to  wander  over  the  world.  Several  attempts 
of  the  hou.  Member  to  read  some  extracts 
having  been  met  with  opposition,  he  con- 
cluded by  putting  the  Motion  of  which  he 
had  given  notice. 

Mr.  E.  B.  ROCHE  rose  to  encourage 
the  hon.  Member  to  proceed  in  his  Motion. 
He  hoped,  notwithstanding  the  impatience 
of  the  House,  and  the  unwillingness  with 
which  they  had  heard  the  hon.  Member, 
that  he  would  press  this  question,  which 
was  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
poor  people  of  Ireland.  The  houses  of  the 
poor  were  pulled  down  without  either  jus- 
tice or  law,  and  he  submitted  that  the  hon. 
Member  should  be  heard  on  the  Address. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  thought 
that  he  could  relieve  the  hon.  Gentleman 
from  the  difficulty  in  which  he  was  placed. 
He  had  asked  whether  an  indictment  was 
to  be  preferred  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  against  the  parties  concerned  in  the 
illegal  destruction  of  several  houses  in  Gal- 
way,  as  appeared  by  the  evidence  taken 
before  Major  M*Kie,  the  poor-law  inspec- 
tor of  the  union  of  Galway.  There  was  no 
doubt  of  the  law  upon  the  subject.  If  a 
landlord  gave  a  notice  to  quit  to  a  tenant, 
after  the  period  of  his  tenancy  had  expired, 
such  landlord  had  a  perfect  right  to  enter 
the  premises,  provided  he  did  so  peaceably. 
If  he  entered  by  force  he  might  be  indicted 
for  such  forcible  entry  ;  and  if  a  riot  was 
occasioned,  the  party  might  be  indicted 
for  a  riot.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  en- 
try was  made  before  the  notice  to  quit  had 
expired,  and  before  the  term  for  which  the 
tenant  held  his  lease  had  ended,  the  tenant 
was  entitled  to  a  civil  remedy.  Of  the 
law  there  was  no  doubt  whatever.  He 
apprehended  that  it  was  not  usual  in  this 
country,  certainly  not  in  Ireland,  to  make 


any  amount  of  private  wrong  the  subject 
of  a  public  indictment. 

Mr.  S.  CRAWFORD  complained  that 
in  a  case  of  such  atrocity  the  House  was 
told  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  institute  an  inquiry.  He  knew  it 
was  an  indictable  offence,  as  the  Attorney 
General  had  stated,  and  that  the  parties 
might  be  taken  before  a  magistrate;  but 
what  were  the  poor  people  to  do  when  the 
magistrate  himself  was  the  party  concerned 
in  the  ejectment?  for  Mr.  Blake,  who  was 
the  party  accused  of  this  inhuman  act,  was 
himself  in  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
He  considered  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Go^ 
vernment  immediately  to  send  down  a 
Commission  to  find  who  was  to  blame. 

The  Earl  of  ARUNDEL  and  SURREY 
had  seen  the  evidence  relating  to  this  mon- 
strously cruel  transaction;  and  if  it  were 
not  the  practice  of  Government  to  indict  in 
such  cases,  the  sooner  that  became  the 
practice  the  better. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  this  was  a  ques- 
tion of  far  more  importance  than  the  one 
which  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  the  last  five  hours.  They  had 
been  discussing  African  slavery;  but  he 
must  be  permitted  to  ask  whether  Irish 
slavery,  and  the  murder  of  the  Irish  people, 
were  not  more  important  than  the  mitiga- 
tion of  African  slavery?  He  had  heard 
with  deep  regret  the  reply  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Attorney  General,  that  the  only  remedy 
in  this  dreadful  case  was  to  be  obtained  by 
resorting  to  what  was  called  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  law,  as  that  amounted  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  redress  at  all, 
considering  the  power  of  the  oppressor  and 
the  weakness  of  the  oppressed.  The  ac- 
cused in  this  case,  Mr.  Blake,  a  magistrate 
of  the  county  of  Galway,  had  admitted  in 
the  evidence  that  he  had  unhoused  the 
people  without  the  sanction  of  either  law 
or  justice,  and  sent  them  forth  upon  the 
wide  world  in  the  inclement  month  of  De- 
cember, and  that  lives  had  been  sacrificed 
in  consequence.  If  there  were  no  law  to 
punish  this  conduct,  he  would  still  ask  the 
Government  whether  this  magistrate  was 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  commission 
of  the  peace?  He  recollected  that  Mr. 
Alexander  O'Driscoll,  a  Cork  magistrate, 
had  been  dismissed  for  striking  a  boy  while 
he  was  engaged  in  his  magisterial  duties; 
but  that  offence  was  a  most  venial  one  com- 
pared to  that  of  Mr.  Blake.  He  cautioned 
the  House  against  passing  over  the  offence 
of  Mr.  Blake,  for  if  they  did,  it  would  teach 
the  people  of  Ireland  that  they  were  to 
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have  no  redress  under  such  atrocious  cir- 
cumstances, and  their  confidenco  in  the 
justice  of  that  House,  which  was  every  day 
diminishing,  would  become 

"  Small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less." 

He  appealed  to  the  House  whether  it  was 
not  indispensably  necessary  to  institute  an 
inquiry,  and  called  upon  tbe  Government, 
if  it  had  no  power  to  prosecute,  to  do  the 
next  best  thing,  and  dismiss  Mr.  Blake 
from  his  office  as  a  magistrate,  since  he 
was  charged  with  the  commission  of  a  most 
atrocious  offence,  on  the  authority  of  Major 
M'Kie,  a  gentleman  holding  a  commission 
in  Her  Majesty's  service. 

SirR.  PEEL:  I  can  easily  believe  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  perfectly  correct  in  stating 
that,  according  to  the  existing  law,  the 
Government  cannot  interfere  in  this  mat- 
ter; but  if  that  be  so,  it  is  the  more  incum- 
bent upon  us,  when  cases  of  this  kind  are 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House, 
where  the  law  affords  no  remedy,  and  where 
the  Government  are  powerless,  to  exercise 
at  any  rate  the  moral  power  which  we  pos- 
sess, by  marking  our  indignation  against 
such  occurrences.  I  shall  read  to  the 
House  what  is  the  report  of  a  military  man 
on  the  case — a  person  employed  by  Govern- 
ment, and  in  whose  statements  apparently 
the  utmost  confidence  may  be  placed;  and 
I  doubt  whether  in  any  country  calling  it- 
self civilised,  a  case  of  more  grievous  in- 
justice ever  occurred.  Major  M*Kie,  in 
his  report  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
stated,  that — 

"  It  would  appear  from  the  evidence  recorded, 
that  the  forcible  ejectments  were  illegal ;  that 
previous  notices  had  not  been  served ;  and  that 
the  ejectments  were  perpetrated  under  circum- 
stinces  of  great  cruelty.  The  time  chosen  was 
for  the  greater  part  nightfall  on  the  eve  of  the 
new  year.  The  occupiers  were  forced  out  of  their 
houses  with  their  helpless  children,  and  left  ex- 
posed to  the  cold  on  a  bleak  western  shore  in  a 
stormy  winter's  night ;  that  some  of  the  children 
were  sick;  that  the  parents  implored  that  they 
might  not  be  exposed,  and  their  houses  left  till 
the  morning ;  that  their  prayers  for  mercy  were 
vain;  and  that  many  of  them  have  since  died.  I 
have  visited  the  ruins  of  these  huts  (not  at  any 
great  distance  from  Mr.  Blake's  residence) ;  I 
found  that  many  of  these  unfortunate  people  were 
still  living  within  the  ruins  of  those  huts,  endea- 
vouring to  shelter  themselves  under  a  few  sticks 
and  sods,  all  in  the  most  wretched  state  of  destitu- 
tion ;  many  were  so  weak  that  tliey  could  scarcely 
stand  when  giving  their  evidence.  The  site  of 
these  ruins  is  a  rooky  wild  spot,  fit  for  nothing 
but  a  sheepwalk." 

That  these  ejectments  were  illegal  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  report  of  this  gentle- 


man to  the  Commissioners.  I  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  law  is  powerless  in  procuring 
redress  in  such  cases;  but  I  know  also,  that 
the  mere  statement  of  the  facts  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  accompanied  with  the 
expression  of  such  feelings  as  can  alone  be 
excited  when  such  facts  are  narrated  to  us, 
will  not  be  witbout  its  influence;  and  I  must 
say  that  we  owe  an  obligation  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Scrope)  for  bringing  for- 
werd  this  Motion ;  for  not  having  permitted 
this  ponderous  volume  to  rest  in  oblivion; 
and  for  having  invited  us,  by  our  com- 
ments, to  mark  our  sense  of  the  proceed- 
ings referred  to. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  ask  whether 
there  was  any  Government  in  Ireland,  and 
if  so,  why  it  did  not  deem  it  a  duty  to  in- 
terfere in  such  a  case  as  this  ?  Were  there 
any  public  officers  to  take  cognizance  of 
these  things?  If  not,  would  it  not  be  much 
better  to  let  the  people  of  Ireland  govern 
themselves,  than  to  allow  such  scenes  as 
those  they  had  heard  described  to-night 
occur  again  ?  He  was  not  at  all  surprised 
that  there  should  be  a  call  for  a  repeal  of 
the  Union.  They  had,  in  the  course  of 
their  debates,  spoken  of  the  sufferings  of 
slaves  in  the  middle  passage;  but  they  had 
now  evidence  that  even  more  grievous  suf- 
ferings might  have  to  be  endured  in  the 
midst  of  civilised  life.  This  was  a  case 
which  put  the  Government  on  their  trial. 
Why,  he  would  ask,  had  not  the  Govern- 
ment, through  their  officers,  taken  cogni- 
zance of  these  outrages  against  the  com- 
mon feelings  of  humanity  ?  He  trusted 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  would  not  rely 
upon  moral  influence  alone,  as  suggested 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tarn  worth;  but  that,  if  the  law  was  not 
sufficient  to  protect  the  poor  and  helpless 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  landlords,  the 
Government  would  at  once  bring  in  a  mea- 
sure to  afford  them  that  protection.  Ho 
was  quite  shocked  at  the  statements  be 
had  heard;  he  was  not  aware  of  anything 
having  occurred  of  so  distressing  a  nature; 
and  he  hoped  the  Government  would  not 
lose  a  day  before  devising  means  for  pre- 
venting the  recurrence  of  such  outrages 
against  the  people. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  it  was  quite  evident 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had  not 
read  the  papers  that  were  before  the  House 
relating  to  these  occurrences.  If  he  had, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  have  seen  that 
it  was  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Government  that  the  statement  of  facts 
which  had  so  strongly  excited  his  indigna- 
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tion  had  been  disclosed.      The  question 
with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Blake 
simply  was,  whether  he  had,  as  alleged, 
illegally  destroyed  these  houses  ?     That 
question  had  been  submitted  to  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Attorney  General,  he  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
on  a  former  occasion  ventured  to  say  that 
upon  the  statement  of  the  facts,  the  Go- 
vernment had  no  power  to  institute  a  crim- 
inal prosecution  against  Mr.  Blake  for  what 
he  had  done.    His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  since  then  declared  that  the  opinion 
which  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  gave  was  perfectly 
correct.     At  the  same  time,  he  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  expressed  his  opinion  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  facts.     He  did  not  at  all  con- 
ceal the  opinion  he  entertained  as  to  the 
nature  o(  those  proceedings.      His  right 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  W.   Somerville)  was  at 
present  in  communication  with  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  respecting  the  facts 
which  had  been  brought  under  his  consid- 
eration; and  if  it  were  practicable  for  any 
proceedings  to  bo  taken  in  regard  to  them, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment would  immediately  institute  such 
proceedings.     He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  him- 
self  personally   communicated    with    Mr. 
Hatchell,  the  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland, 
and  that  learned  Gentleman  had  told  him 
that  his  attention  had  already  been  direct- 
ed to  a  case  of  a  similar  character — that 
of  Mr.  St.  George,  which  had  been  alluded 
to  on  a  former  occasion — and  his  (Mr.  Hat- 
cheirs)  opinion  was,  that  although  there 
was  a  case  of  apparent  illegality,  yet  there 
was  not,  in  fact,  any  case  of  real  illegality. 
The  circumstances  were  these :  the  mid- 
dleman was  legally  ejected,  and  those  who 
held  under  him  were  necessarily  ejected 
also,  the  latter  parties  not  being  entitled 
to  any  notice  to  quit  from  the  superior 
landlord.     He  mentioned  this  to  show  that 
there  were  no  legal  means  at  present  ex- 
isting to  check  proceedings  of  this  kind ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  hoped  it  would  con- 
vince hon.  Members  that  it  was  not  to  be 
assumed  there  were  obvious  cases  of  crimi- 
nality which  might  have  been  prosecuted, 
but  that  the  Government  had  shrunk  from 
discharging  their  duty  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  said,  that  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  Government,  both  in  rela- 
tion to  this  atrocious  affair,  and  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor-law  generally,  ac- 
quitted them  entirely  of  the  charges  made 
against  them.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  these  ponderous  blue  volumes  should 
bo  waded  though  except  by  those  who  had 


a  local  interest  in  the  details;  but  he  call- 
ed upon  the  House  and  the  country  to  re- 
member how  the  Irish  Members  had  acted 
on  a  former  occasion.  They  had  been  told 
that  cases  like  this  would  happen;  and 
when  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  was  pressed  upon  the  Government 
and  the  House,  that  Committee  was  re- 
fused. He  did  not  now  impugn  the  wis- 
dom of  this  refusal;  but  he  called  attention 
to  the  way  in  which  the  arrangements  then 
made  told  on  this  inhuman  and  cruel  trans- 
action. If  a  smaller  area  of  taxation  had 
been  agreed  to,  Mr.  Blake  would  have  had 
to  bear  the  burden  of  his  own  poor,  and 
not  have  been  enabled  to  cast  out  his  im- 
poverished tenantry  to  be  supported  by 
others.  He  was  sure  that  the  disinclina- 
tion the  House  had  shown  to  listen  to  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Scrope)  arose  from  its 
unwillingness  to  discuss  incidentally  a  mat- 
ter which  called  for  a  graver  treatment  and 
a  different  temper  than  the  House  could  be 
expected  to  give  at  so  advanced  a  period  of 
the  evening. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  condemned  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  the  heartless  manner  in 
which  he  got  up  and  told  the  House  that 
there  was  no  law  in  existence  to  meet  the 
case.  If  property  had  been  touched,  there 
would  have  been  a  law,  or,  if  not,  one 
would  have  been  quickly  proposed;  but 
when  the  lives  of  the  poor  Irish  were  at 
stake,  the  House  treated  the  matter  with 
cold  indifference.  He  would  tell  the  Go- 
vernment that  theirs  was  an  exterminating 
Government,  and  that  they  refused  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  people,  though 
they  were  dying  by  thousands  every  day, 
while  the  landlords  received  every  advan- 
tage they  asked.  He  felt  insulted  as  an 
Irishman  when  he  saw  the  people  starving 
upon  a  land  large  enough  and  fertile  enough 
to  maintain  them  all  in  affluence,  content- 
ment, comfort,  and  peace.  Let  the  Go- 
vernment look  to  what  was  passing  in  other 
countries,  and  then  say  whether  this  was 
a  time  to  trifle  with  the  people.  They 
sympathised  with  Poland ;  but  while  Po- 
land was  redolent  only  of  the  fresh  blood 
of  the  martyrs  who  had  fallen  for  their 
country,  Ireland  was  stinking  with  the  de- 
composed carcases  of  her  starving  people, 
who  had  been  cut  off  by  famine,  **  un- 
houselled,  unanointed,  unannealed. "  [**0h  I 
oh  !  *n  It  was  the  truth;  ten  persons  had 
been  buried  in  one  coffin. 

Sir  H.  VERNEY  said,  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  had  talked  of  Poland  and  of 
slavery  could  not  say  that  any  hon.  Gentle- 
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man  in  that  House  had  eyer  said  that  those 
topics  were  of  more  importance  than  the 
prosperity,  the  comforts,  and  the  advance- 
ment in  civilisation  of  their  Irish  fellow- 
subjects.  On  the  contrary,  the  deepest 
anxiety  had  always  been  manifested;  and 
he  believed,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
that  the  sentiments,  the  opinions,  and  the 
statements  of  the  hon.  Member  opposite 
(Mr.  O'Connor)  were  entirely  destitute  of 
foundation.  He  believed  he  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  every  English  Gentleman  in 
the  House,  that  they  desired  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  Ireland  to  assist  her  and  pro- 
mote her  prosperity.  Under  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  they  possessed  institutions 
which  were  the  blessing  of  the  country, 
and  which  other  countries  were  now  en- 
deavouring to  secure. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  thanked  the  hon.  Mem- 
her  for  Stroud  for  having  brought  forward 
this  charge.  He  (Mr.  Osborne)  was  not 
previously  aware  that  such  statements  as 
that  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Tamworth  had  made  were 
contained  in  the  report ;  and  he  would  ask 
the  Government  whether  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor had  communicated  with  Mr.  Blake, 
respecting  his  situation  in  the  commission 
of  the  peace;  for  if  he  were  cognizant  of 
those  proceedings  he  ought  to  be  dismiss- 
ed; and,  if  there  were  any  law  in  Ireland, 
he  ought  to  be  prosecuted.  He  found  that 
the  son  of  Mr.  Blake,  not  content  with 
turning  the  people  out  of  their  houses, 
had  actually  beaten  one  within  an  inch  of 
his  life;  and  if  the  House  did  not  interfere 
from  motives  of  humanity,  it  ought  from 
motives  of  selfishness;  for  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  if  such  atrocities  were  per- 
petrated with  impunity,  the  people  of  Ire- 
land would  remain  contented.  He  wished 
to  hold  no  violent  language;  but,  he  did 
say,  that  unless  the  Government  took  up 
this  subject  with  a  strong  hand,  and  insti- 
tuted a  searching  inquiry,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  answer  for  the  peace  of  Ireland 
from  day  to  day. 

Colonel  DUNNE  expressed  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  atrocities  that  were  stated  to 
have  been  committed. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  it  appeared  that 
the  people  who  were  turned  out  and  who 
died,  did  not  die  from  want,  but  from  ex- 
posure to  the  weather,  being  turned  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  in  snow  and  rain; 
and  he  believed  that  if  the  Government 
acted  with  vigour,  they  would  establish 
against  the  persons  guilty  of  these  atroci- 
ties the  crime  of  manslaughter.     But,  al- 


though the  Government  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  these  facts  for  months,  no  steps 
had  been  taken  to  punish  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  them.  He  entreated  the  Go- 
vernment to  attend  to  this,  and  let  the 
Irish  people  see  that  their  lives  were  as 
much  the  care  of  the  Government  as  those 
of  any  other  persons  in  the  empire. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  could  not  say 
whether  those  persons  could  be  punished 
by  law;  but  the  attention  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  had  been 
called  to  it,  and  the  circumstances  were 
now  under  his  consideration. 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE  replied,  his  object 
was  attained  by  calling  attention  to  the 
subject.  If  the  law  to  punish  did  exist, 
let  it  be  vindicated,  if  not,  let  a  law  be 
passed  to  do  justice  to  all — to  the  poor  as 
well  as  to  the  rich. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

COMMITTEE  OF  SUPPLY— SURVEY  OF 
THE  METROPOLIS. 

House  in  a  Committee  of  Supply. 

On  the  question  that  40,000Z.  be  grant- 
ed for  the  scientific  branch  of  the  service, 

Mr.  WYLD  wished  to  ask  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  (Col.  Anson),  whether  any 
portion  of  this  vote  was  to  be  given  for  the 
survey  of  London  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Health  of  Towns  Bill? 

Colonel  ANSON  replied,  that  a  portion 
of  it  would  be  devoted  for  that  purpose; 
but  the  subject  would  come  before  them  in 
detail  on  a  future  occasion. 

The  Eaul  of  LINCOLN  wished,  before 
the  vote  was  put,  some  more  definite  an- 
swer was  given  to  the  question  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bodmin  (Mr.  Wyld),  as  to 
whether  the  ordnance  survey  of  the  metro- 
polis was  to  be  defrayed  out  of  this  vote. 
It  was  desirable  to  know  whether  it  would 
be  necessary  to  suspend  the  surveys  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  country  to  proceed  with 
that  of  London.  He  hoped  that  they  would 
not  suspend  the  surveys  in  other  parts  of 
the  country;  for  if  they  were  stopped,  it 
would  entail  great  expense  hereafter.  He 
hoped  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
would  explain  more  fully  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  vote  now  proposed,  and  what 
was  the  expense  of  the  survey  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

Colo.vel  ANSON  would  in  the  first 
place  answer  the  last  question  of  the  noble 
Lord.  The  whole  amount  of  the  charge 
in  the  Ordnance  estimates  for  the  surveys 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  60,000^,  and 
the  charge  for  surveying  Ihe  metropolis 
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would  of  course  form  a  considerable  item. 
The  ej^pense  of  the  survey  of  London  was 
at  present  the  charge  for  triangulation, 
upon  which  comparatively  few  persons 
were  employed,  and  the  expense  up  to  the 
end  of  the  month  would  be  about  1,000^. 
The  charge  for  block  plans  and  engrav- 
ing would  be  comparatively  large.  The 
block  plans  would  cost  between  4,000^  or 
5,000^.,  and  the  engravings  nearly  19,000^. 
He  should  state  also,  there  were  several 
other  surveys  going  on  for  the  purpose  of 
engraving  plans  of  large  towns.  He  had 
been  asked  by  an  hon.  Member  whether 
the  Government  intended  to  have  ordnance 
surveys  made  of  other  towns  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Health  of  Towns  Bill.  There 
were  already  in  existence  a  great  num- 
ber of  ordnance  surveys  of  large  towns 
many  of  them  engraved,  or  being  en- 
graved. There  was  a  greater  demand  for 
such  surveys  for  towns  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  than  for  those  of  less  im- 
portance. Certainly  it  was  not  intended 
to  propose  such  a  survey  for  all  the  towns 
in  England.  It  became  a  question  of  ex- 
pense, and  it  was  obvious  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding must  be  attended  with  great  ex- 
pense; but  of  course  it  was  a  matter  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House. 

Mh.  HUME  had  not  yet  heard  a  dis- 
tinct answer  to  the  question  as  to  who  was 
to  pay  for  the  survey  of  the  metropolis  and 
other  towns.  He  certainly  had  heard  that 
the  survey  was  to  be  made  by  the  Ord- 
nance, but  had  never  heard  that  London 
or  other  large  towns  were  not  to  pay  for 
the  expense  out  of  their  local  funds. 

Colonel  ANSON  said,  that  the  money 
came  out  of  the  Treasury.  The  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  gave  to  the  Ordnance 
Department  permission  to  draw  on  account 
of  the  expenses,  which  were  estimated  at 
1,000^.  to  the  lat  of  April.  But  5001 
was  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  advance  for 
the  present.  How  the  whole  of  the  cost 
was  to  be  finally  paid  he  could  not  say : 
that,  he  conceived,  was  a  question  which 
would  lie  with  the  House  of  Commons. 
For  his  own  part,  he  thought  the  City  of 
London  might  contribute  a  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  WYLD  thought  the  survey  for  the 
Sanitary  Commission  was  entirely  unneces- 
sary. It  was  calculated  that  it  would  cost 
25,000^.  But  he  was  satisfied  it  would 
cost  at  least  200,000^.  The  Dublin  sur- 
vey had  cost  nearly  200,000^.  with  the 
cost  of  engraving;  and  it  was  proposed 
that  there  should  be  a  simple  block  survey 
of  the  metropolis  at  a  cost  of  20,000L 


[Colonel  Anson  :  it  was  15,000^.]  It 
could  not  bo  completed  for  the  money. 
The  whole  metropolis  had  been  already  sur- 
veyed under  the  Parochial  Assessment 
Act,  and  there  could  be  no  need  of  a  fur- 
ther survey.  That  survey  had  cost  the  in- 
habitants 300,000^.,  and  they  would  ob- 
ject to  submit  to  a  further  demand.  A 
level,  indeed,  was  wanted;  but  that  could 
be  prepared  from  the  parochial  survey  at  a 
cost  of  15,000^.,  without  bringing  a  num- 
ber of  surveyors  from  the  northern  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  thought  that  with  the 
uncertainty  which  existed  with  regard  to 
the  block  plan,  they  would  be  blockheads  if 
they  thus  voted  1 ,000^.  to  get  in  the  wedge 
for  this  triangulation;  and  where  the  ex- 
pense was  to  end,  no  person  could  tell. 
He  did  not  think  they  understood  what 
they  were  going  to  do,  and  submitted  that 
the  vote  should  be  postponed. 

Viscount  MORPETH  did  not  intend  to 
shrink  from  any  representation  he  had 
made  to  his  colleagues  of  the  Government. 
He  did  not  see  that  there  was  any  injustice 
to  the  country  in  large  in  doing  for  London 
what  the  inhabitants  of  London  were  doing 
for  the  country  at  large.  A  certain  sum 
was  voted  eveiy  year  for  the  Ordnance 
survey  of  the  United  Kingdom;  other 
towns  in  the  country  were  now  in  the 
course  of  regular  survey;  and  when  it  was 
considered  of  importance,  with  a  view  to 
sanitary  improvements,  that  a  survey  should 
be  commenced  in  London,  he  did  not  see 
the  injustice  of  taking  a  portion  of  the 
sum  voted  for  the  whole  kingdom,  and  ap- 
plying it  to  the  commencement  of  that 
work. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  said,  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Morpeth)  thought  there  was  no 
injustice  in  taxing  the  rest  of  the  country 
for  this  survey  of  the  metropolis;  but  here, 
in  reality,  rested  the  whole  of  the  question. 
In  the  noble  Lord's  Bill,  at  least  as  ori- 
ginally introduced,  a  provision  was  made 
that  every  town  which  was  surveyed  for 
sanitary  purposes  was  to  pay,  by  a  rate 
imposed  upon  it,  the  expense  of  such  sur- 
vey. If  the  various  towns  throughout  the 
country  were,  in  pursuance  of  that  provi- 
sion, to  be  obliged  to  pay  such  expenses, 
then  undoubtedly  it  would  be  a  great  in- 
justice to  take  a  large  and  wealthy  city 
like  London  out  of  the  category.  If  they 
paid  for  the  survey  of  London,  why  should 
they  not  adopt  the  same  rule  with  regard 
to  York,  Nottingham,  Bristol,  and  other 
towns  ?     In   that  case,  instead  of  those 
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towns  being  rated  for  the  expense  of  the 
survey,  they  too  must  have  their  surveys 
paid  for  at  the  public  expense.  This  was 
not  a  vote  for  1 ,000^.,  but  for  a  much  larger 
sum,  and  he  thought  that  the  House  ought 
to  know  what  the  whole  estimate  would  be. 
It  had  been  stated  at  from  20,000^  to 
25,0001  In  a  Bill  which  he  had  himself 
proposed  to  bring  in  six  years  ago,  the  ori- 

final  estimate  was  between  20,0001.  and 
0»000Z.,  but  it  gradually  rose  to  above 
100,000^.,  when  he  pressed  for  a  more  ac- 
curate estimate.  He  trusted,  therefore, 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  be  prepared 
with  full  information  before  he  asked  the 
House  for  a  second  vote. 
Vote  agreed  to. 

House  resumed  and  adjourned  at  half- 
past  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  March  27,  1848. 

MiNtTTKS.]     Took  the  Oaths.— The  Lord  De  F  rcy 
Public  Bills.— 3*  and  passed;   Queen's  Prison;  Admini;- 

tration  of  OaUu,  &c.,  Court  of  Chancery. 
Pktitions  Prksbntko.  From  Wheeiock  and  Handf- 
vorth,  against  the  Admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament. 
—From  Members  of  several  Lodges  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Manchester  Unity,  for  the  Exten- 
sion of  the  Provisions  of  the  Benefit  Societies  Act  to  that 
Order.^From  Hardington,  and  several  other  Plaoes, 
for  the  Imposition  of  the  several  Penaltiei  on  all  Roman 
Catholic  Priests  who  shall  Denounce  Persons  from  the 
Altar. — From  Aberdeen,  for  the  Adoption  of  Sanitary 
Measures  for  Scotland. 


MEDALS  TO  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said,  that 
he  wished  to  ask  his  nohle  Friend  (Earl 
Grej)  the  question  of  which  he  had  given 
him  notice  the  other  day.  Their  Lord- 
ships would  bo  aware  that  in  the  year 
1846  he  presented  a  memorial  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty from  the  veteran  officers  of  the  late 
war,  praying  for  some  decoration  which 
would  show  that  they  had  done  their  duty 
to  their  Sovereign  and  country;  and  that 
in  answer  to  that  memorial  he  received  a 
communication  from  Lord  John  Russell, 
stating  that  Her  Majesty  had  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  command  that  a  medal 
should  be  struck.  Subsequently  to  that 
period  he  had  again  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  subject,  by  asking  a 
question  of  his  noble  Friend  opposite,  who 
was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial 
Department  (Earl  Grey).  Since  that  time, 
he  believed,  nothing  had  been  done.  He 
did  not  complain  of  the  Government,  still 
less  of  the  board  of  general  officers  or 
admiralsy  to  whom  the  claims  had  been 


sent  in.  He  believed  that  a  great  number 
of  these  claims  had  been  investigated,  and 
that  a  very  full  report  had  been  made  to 
the  Government,  or,  at  all  events,  would 
very  shortly  be  made,  showing  that  there 
were  a  great  number  of  individuals  who 
had  been  in  the  actions  for  which  medals 
were  to  be  granted.  He  now  wished  to 
ask  when  the  medals  to  the  veteran  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  soldiers,  and 
sailors,  were  to  be  issued,  and  to  suggest, 
if  any  further  delay  was  to  take  place,  that 
the  ribband  be  forthwith  sent  to  all  who 
have  proved  their  claim,  with  permission 
to  wear  them.  The  Peninsular  war  took 
place  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  as 
yet  no  decoration  had  been  given  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  served  there. 
When  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  re- 
cently served  in  India  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try they  received  their  medals.  Was  it 
not  extraordinary  that,  for  battles  only 
fought  and  won  some  sixteen  months  ago, 
the  men  should  get  their  decorations,  and 
yet  for  battles  fought  and  won  forty-five 
years  ago  no  medals  could  be  got  ?  Most 
of  these  officers  and  soldiers  were  men  of 
considerable  age — many,  indeed,  had  died 
since  he  had  last  addressed  the  House  on 
the  subject.  He,  therefore,  hoped  that 
the  medals  would  be  given  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  the  survivors,  and  also  to  the  re- 
presentatives of  those  who  were  dead,  as 
it  would  be  gratifying  to  them  to  receive  a 
mark  that  their  relatives  had  done  their 
duty  to  their  Sovereign  and  their  country 
in  a  time  when  their  exertions  were  most 
valuable  and  important. 

Earl  GREY  said,  he  could  assure  his 
noble  Friend  that  there  had  been  no  un- 
necessary delay  in  carrying  out  Her  Ma- 
jesty's gracious  intentions  on  this  subject. 
Great  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in 
investigating  and  deciding  upon  the  claims 
of  so  many  individuals.  In  this  investiga- 
tion much  progress  had  been  made,  and 
the  medal  for  the  Navy  (as  we  understood 
the  noble  Earl)  was  now  ready.  The 
medal  for  the  Army  had  been  unavoidably 
delayed  in  consequence  of  an  accident 
which  had  happened  to  the  distinguished 
artist  to  whom  the  preparation  of  the  die 
had  been  entrusted,  Mr.  Wyon  ;  but  he 
believed  that  it  would  now  be  ready  in  a 
short  time.  With  regard  to  granting 
medals  to  the  representatives  of  deceased 
officers  and  soldiers,  he  should  say,  con- 
sidering the  time  which  had  elapsed,  such 
a  measure  would  be  not  only  extremely  in- 
convenient but  altogether  impracticable. 
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After  a  few  words  from   the  Earl  of 
Hardwigke  and  the  Earl  of  Auckland, 
Subject  at  an  end. 
House  adjourned. 

.     HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  March  27,  1848. 

MliraTBt.]  New  Writ. — For  Devonport,  v.  John  Rom- 
illy,  Esq.,  Solicitor  General.^For  SUgo«  v.  John  Patrick 
Soraers,  Esq.,  void  Election. 

Public   Bills.— l"  Administration  of  Oaths  (Court  of 

Chancery) ;  Parliamentary  Electors. 
f9  Insolvent  Debtors  (India). 
5^  and  passed  ;  Borough  Police  Superannuation  Fund. 

PcTiTiOMS  Prbsbntkd.  By  Mr.  Osborne,  from  the  Parish 
of  Saint  Luke,  Chelsea,  against  Increase  or  Continuance 
of  the  Property  Tax.— By  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  from 
Mayo,  for  Indosure  of  the  Commons  and  Waste  Lands 
(Ireland).— By  Mr.  Bramston,  A-om  Fowlness  (Essex),  and 
by  Mr.  O.  S.  Duff,  nrom  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie 
(Scotland),  against  Diplomatic  Relations  with  the  Court 
of  Rome  Bill.— By  Sir  William  Somerville,  fh>m  Drog- 
heda,  against  Imprisonment  for  Debt  (Ireland)  Bill. 

CASE  OF  MR.  C.  POLLETT. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Property  Tax  Bill, 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  rose  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Home  Secretary  to  a  case  of  great  op- 
pression. It  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Charles 
PoUett,  a  clerk  to  the  Brighton  railway, 
who  had  heen  summoned  in  the  White- 
chapel  county  court  for  a  debt  of  21.,  and, 
being  unable  to  pay,  was  committed  under 
an  execution  to  the  House  of  Correction. 
In  the  statement  which  he  had  laid  before 
him  (Mr.  Cochrane)  he  represented,  that 
on  reaching  the  prison,  he  was  placed  in  a 
lock-up  and  searched  —  that  two  hours  af- 
ter the  governor  came  round  and  asked 
him  what  he  was  there  for;  he  replied  that 
he  was  sent  there,  because  he  had  been 
unable  to  pay  a  debt,  by  the  Whitechapel 
court  —  that  the  governor  said,  **  Non- 
sense, you  are  here  for  contempt  of  court 
—  you  are  here  for  correction,  and  correc- 
tion you  shall  have;"  that  he  (Mr.  Pollett) 
was  about  to  speak,  when  the  governor 
said,  *'  Silence,  you  are  not  allowed  to 
speak  here;"  and  he  pointed  to  a  board;  he 
(Mr.  Pollett)  said  he  was  not  a  felon:  but 
he  was  locked  up,  served  with  a  dinner  of 
gruel,  like  the  other  prisoners,  and  at  night 
he  was  conveyed  to  a  cell,  in  which  was  an 
iron  bedstead  and  a  bed  of  straw,  where 
he  was  locked  up  until  six  o'clock  next 
morning,  when  he  was  put  with  the  other 
prisoners  in  the  yard;  that  he  was  then 
put  into  a  bath,  and  received  a  prison 
dress,  and  ordered  to  pick  oakum ;  that  he 
had  his  hair  and  whiskers  cut  close,  and 
his  chin  shaved,  against  his  will ;  that  he 


underwent  the  treatment  of  a  felon  for 
three  days,  when  he  became  ill,  and  a  sur- 
geon was  sent  to  him,  to  whom  he  men- 
tioned his  case;  and  on  the  fifth  morning 
he  was  taken  before  the  governor  and  dis- 
charged, the  governor  saying,  **  Forty-one, 
you  may  go" — that  he  inquired  of  the  go- 
vernor the  reason  why  he  had  been  treated 
in  so  degrading  a  manner,  which  ha4  ruin- 
ed his  character:  the  governor  said  he  had 
been  committed  for  contempt  —  that  ho 
(Mr.  Pollett)  had  asked  for  a  copy  of  the 
commitment,  which  was  promised,  but  he 
had  not  received  it.  Mr.  Pollett  was  re- 
spectably connected ;  but  he  had  lost  his 
employment,  and,  with  this  stigma  iipon 
his  character,  he  would  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  another  situation.  He 
had  inquired  into  the  case,  and  into  the 
character  of  Mr.  Pollett,  which  was  excel- 
lent; and  it  was  inexplicable  to  him  how  a 
person  could  have  been  treated  in  such  a 
manner  for  non-payment  of  a  debt  of  21, 

Sir  G.  GREY  said,  he  had  received  no 
complaint  from  Mr.  Pollett ;  but  having 
seen  the  statement  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  read,  in  the  Daily  News  of  the 
17th  of  March,  he  had  written  to  the  jus- 
tices of  the  prison,  directing  them  to  in- 
quire into  the  allegations  contained  in  that 
statement.  Not  having  received  any  reply 
on  Friday,  when  the  hon.  Member  men- 
tioned to  him  his  intention  of  bringing  the 
subject  before  the  House,  he  had  written 
another  letter,  calling  for  an  immediate 
report. 

THE  TROPERTY  TAX  BILL. 

On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  leare 
the  chair, 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose proposed  to  refer  this  Bill  to  a  Se- 
lect Committee.  He  thought  this  was  an 
unusual  course ;  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  any  instance  of  such  a  Bill  being  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee.  Nor  would 
the  hon.  Member  attain  his  object  by  so 
doing,  which  was  to  introduce  a  graduated 
scale  of  taxation  ;  that  would  be  contrary 
to  the  forms  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  there  might  be  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  his  attaining  the  object 
he  had  in  view ;  but  when  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  said  his  (Mr.  Hume's)  proposal 
was  unusual,  so  was  the  proceeding  in  re- 
spect to  this  Bill ;  and  it  was  on  that 
ground  he  appealed  to  the  House,  and 
asked  it,  as  this  tax  was  to  become  per- 
petual, whether  it  was  not  better  now  to 
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endeavour  to  obtain  some  modification  of 
it,  in  order  to  remove  the  objections  to 
many  of  its  clauses.  It  was  on  that  ac- 
count that  he  had  submitted  a  proposition 
to  the  House  that  the  tax  should  be  con- 
tinued for  one  year,  and  there  would  be 
then  time  for  consideration  and  for  inquiry 
by  the  Government  into  the  inequalities  of 
the  task,  for  he  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Go- 
vernment to  make  such  inquiry.  When  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth  introduced  the  Bill,  he  was  aware 
of  the  inequality  of  the  tax ;  but  as  it  was 
for  a  short  and  limited  time,  he  had  sup- 
ported the  Bill  on  that  ground,  and  be- 
cause it  was  required  for  certain  great  ob- 
jects. The  case,  however,  was  different 
now;  and  as  the  Government,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  objections  to  the  tax 
in  its  present  shape,  took  no  step  to  make 
any  inquiry,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
duty  devolved  upon  the  House.  He  was, 
however,  anxious  to  give  Her  Majesty's 
Government  one  more  opportunity  of  show- 
ing a  desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
country,  for  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  the  complaint  was  general  as 
to  the  inequality  of  the  tax.  The  objec- 
tion was  not  to  the  payment  of  a  direct 
tax,  but  to  an  unjust  direct  tax ;  and  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  make 
the  tax  as  palatable  as  possible  to  the 
community.  But  the  Bill  was  not  framed 
like  any  other  Tax  Bill.  It  appeared  to 
him  a  capital  fault  in  this  measure,  that 
the  officers  by  whom  it  was  to  be  carried 
out  were  not  officers  of  the  Crown.  They 
were  persons  over  whom  the  Crown  could 
exercise  no  power  or  authority.  It  was, 
on  the  contrary,  well  known  that  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  political  agents. 
The  majority  were  what  was  called  Con- 
servatives; for  they  were,  generally  speak- 
ing, appointed  at  the  instance  of  county 
Members.  Now,  could  anything  be  more 
intolerable  than  that  they  should  be  en- 
titled to  call  upon  persons  belonging  to  the 
same  rank  in  life  as  themselves,  and  to 
the  same  professions,  to  produce  state- 
ments of  their  income  and  the  nature  of 
their  business  ?  Let  the  House  imagine 
one  set  of  merchants  and  manufacturers 
asking  another  what  line  of  business  they 
were  engaged  in  —  what  were  their  profits 
—  who  were  their  partners  —  what  shares 
were  held  by  each  partner  —  what  was 
the  amount  of  borrowed  money  employed 
by  the  firm — and  all  these  questions  put 
by  rival,  and,  in  many  cases,  by  hostile 
persons.      He  would    ask  any  one  who 


knew  how  those  persons  were  appoint- 
ed, whether  he  believed  that  any  had 
been  appointed  under  the  responsibility  of 
the  Government — was  it  not  universally 
admitted  that  they  had  long  been  notorious 
as  political  agents  ?  And  now,  he  would 
ask,  was  it  consistent  with  the  high  char* 
acter  for  independence  borne  by  the  Bri- 
tish merchant  and  manufacturer  that  be 
should  be  subjected  to  such  an  inquisitorial 
examination  ?  He  objected  to  the  Bill, 
first,  on  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
Commissioners  were  appointed;  secondly, 
he  objected  to  it  on  account  of  its  inquisi- 
torial character.  Surely  the  Parliament 
ought  not  to  allow  the  continued  existence 
of  such  a  Bill  for  three  years;  but  if  they 
were  determined  that  it  should  continue 
for  such  a  length  of  time,  then  ought  they 
to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  remove  the 
main  objections  to  the  character  and  na- 
ture of  the  tax.  Amongst  the  objections 
to  the  income-tax,  this  was  most  promi- 
nent and  obvious — a  man  was  to  be  taxed 
according  to  the  average  amount  of  his  in* 
come  for  the  three  preceding  years.  Upon 
a  professional  man,  and  on  a  man  in  trade, 
that  operated  most  severely,  because  for 
one  of  the  years  he  might  enjoy  a  good  in- 
come, and  during  the  two  others  he  might 
be  losing.  Amongst  the  difficulties  that 
were  started  in  the  way  of  amending  this 
Bill,  was  the  trouble  which  such  amend- 
ment would  occasion;  and  he  must  be  al- 
lowed to  say,  it  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
cover a  more  discreditable  ground  of  objec- 
tion. He  could  not  conceive  anything  more 
injudicious  than  the  refusal  of  inquiry  at  a 
moment  like  the  present,  when  the  general 
impression  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  a  tax 
upon  capital,  and  not  upon  income.  Every 
one  who  heard  him  well  knew  that  in  the 
year  1806  the  tax  was  a  novelty,  and  a 
novelty  which  went  quite  against  all  pre- 
vious examples.  The  principle  of  the  in- 
come-tax of  1806,  on  which  the  present 
Bill  had  been  founded,  was  itself  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Act  of  1692,  for  levying  the 
land-tax,  which  applied  to  real  property. 
In  1692,  the  principle  of  the  land-tax  waf 
this,  that  for  every  100/.  of  yearly  rent, 
4s.  in  the  pound  should  be  paid,  or  20  ,per 
cent;  and  with  respect  to  personal  pro- 
perty, 45.  in  the  pound  was  charged  upon 
the  interest  at  6  per  cent,  of  every  lOOt. 
employed  in  trade.  By  the  present  Bill,  a 
tax  of  7d.  per  pound  on  200/.  income  was 
charged  for  personal  estate  or  profession, 
which  imposed  upon  the  owner  51.  16*.  Sd., 
while  if  that  were  charged  on  10/.,  vis.. 
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the  interest  at  5  per  cent,  of  the  200^  bs. 
\0d.  would  be  charged,  as  in  the  year 
1692.  After  1712,  when  the  legal  interest 
was  reduced  to  o  per  cent,  lOOi.  of  perso- 
nal estate  was  assessed  at  20^.  by  the  Land- 
tax  Acts,  and  there  was  no  instance  in  the 
history  of  English  taxation  of  the  yearly 
product  of  industry  being  taxed  until  Mr. 
Pitt's  Bill  of  1796.  The  tax  was  proposed 
in  1701,  but  rejected.  Nothing  so  unequal 
as  this  tax  had  ever  been  imposed  since  the 
days  of  the  Commonwealth.  As  he  had 
already  said,  the  objection  was  not  to  di- 
rect taxation,  but  to  the  injustice  and  in- 
equality of  this  particular  impost;  and  he 
could  tell  them  that  the  discontent  upon 
this  subject  was  not  confined  to  any  parti- 
cular class;  even  those  whose  incomes  were 
below  \50L  disapproved  of  it.  Upon  a 
professional  man  it  was  most  burdensome, 
for  to-day  his  income  might  be  consider- 
able, and  to-morrow  it  might  be  nothing. 
They  ought  not  to  strain  the  cord  too  tight 
— they  ought  not  to  carry  on  this  aggres- 
sive system  too  long.  In  many  cases  land 
had  been  greatly  improved  in  value  of  late 
years;  but  not  so  much  through  the  enter- 
prise and  exertions  of  the  landlords  as 
through  the  efforts  made  by  the  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  interests.  In  cases, 
then,  where  the  value  of  land  had  been 
raised — say  100?. — the  proprietor  could 
afford  to  pay  40?.  of  that,  and  still  retain 
60?.  of  the  increase  in  hand.  The  House 
could  not  have  forgotten  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  petitions  had  been  presented  upon 
this  subject.  Let  those  petitions  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee  upstairs,  and  they, 
no  doubt,  would  suggest  such  alterations  in 
the  Bill  as  might  eventually  render  it  ac- 
ceptable to  the  public.  Again,  in  the  case 
of  terminable  annuities,  it  would  operate 
most  unjustly,  for  they  were  charged  alike, 
though  the  value  of  a  terminable  annuity 
must  depend  upon  its  duration,  and  that 
upon  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
it.  Another  case  of  frequent  occurrence 
was  that  of  manufacturers  employing  men 
at  a  loss.  Mr.  Fielden  was  charged  as  for 
an  income  of  15,000?.  in  a  year  when  he 
had  expended  70,000?.  in  giving  employ- 
ment to  his  workpeople.  lie  could  put  one 
case  more;  a  landlord  whose  estate  was 
worth  3,000?.  derived  from  it  an  income  of 
150?.,  and  paid  4?.  Is,  6c?.  income-tax.  A 
man  in  business  made  150/.  per  annum;  it 
formed  his  whole  capital,  and  yet  he  paid 
the  same  tax  as  the  landlord.  He  would 
ask,  whether  such  a  state  of  things  should 
be  allowed  to  contmue  ?      He  believed. 
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that  in  no  country  of  Europe  did  such  a 
tax  as  this  income-tax  exist.  In  France, 
in  Prussia,  and  in  Holland,  taxes  were  im- 
posed on  patents  for  carrying  on  businesses, 
which  involved  a  direct  tax  upon  indivi- 
duals; but  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
saddle  with  taxation  precarious  professional 
incomes,  or  to  tax  properties  of  different 
value  at  the  same  rate.  The  House  was 
told  that  no  modification  of  the  tax  could 
be  made;  but  why  was  an  endeavour  to  ef- 
fect a  modification  objected  to?  Merely 
because  it  would  give  trouble.  Now,  he 
begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  legacy  duty  was  carried  out. 
The  value  of  every  annuity  was  calcu- 
lated, and  the  duty  imposed  was  propor- 
tioned to  the  amount.  If,  then,  this  prin- 
ciple was  carried  out  with  regard  to  a  tax 
which  yielded  2,500,000?.  to  the  revenue, 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  it  might 
not  be  applied  to  a  tax  which  produced 
5,000,000?.  For  his  own  part,  he  could 
not  understand  why  the  English  farmers 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  larger  pro- 
portionate amount  of  income-tax  than  the 
Scotch  farmers.  He  considered  that,  in 
agreeing  to  the  continuance  of  this  tax  in 
its  present  form,  the  House  would  perpe- 
tuate an  act  of  great  injustice.  If  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  consent 
to  refer  this  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee, 
and  if  the  Committee  were  unable  to  sug- 
gest such  modifications  as  would  render  the 
tax  more  equal  in  its  operation,  he  (Mr. 
Ilume)  was  ready  to  agree  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  impost  for  another  year,  in 
the  hope  that,  by  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  the  Government  would  be  prepared 
with  some  remedy  for  the  grievances  of 
which  he  complained.  He  begged  to  move, 
as  an  Amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  said,  that  that  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  said  could  not  be 
denied — viz.,  that  it  was  an  unusual  course 
in  the  present  stage  of  proceeding  to  refer 
a  Bill  like  the  present  one  to  a  Select 
Committee.  The  necessity,  however,  for 
some  such  inquiry  was  admitted  by  the 
noble  Lord,  who  had  the  other  evening  in 
a  spirit  of  candour  stated  that  the  entire 
system  of  taxation  of  this  country  was  ano- 
malous and  unequal,  and  a  fit  subject  for 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  Government. 
The  noble  Lord  also  stated,  that  he  should 
be  ready  to  consider  the  question  with  a 
view  to  the  removal  of  those  inequalities. 
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Making  that  admission,  the  noble  Lord 
pressed  for  the  income-tax  for  three  years 
more,  and  he  had  objected  to  it  at  the 
time,  because,  without  having  any  reason 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Government, 
he  felt  that,  considering  the  difficulty  of 
their  present  position,  if  they  got  the  in- 
come-tax for  a  further  period  of  three 
years  the  general  system  of  taxation  would 
midergo  no  modification  during  that  period. 
He  felt  it  to  be  the  more  unlikely,  as  it 
had  always  been  a  matter  of  consideration 
with  the  Government  of  the  country  which 
was  the  most  facile  method  of  collecting 
money;  and  he  thought  that,  while  no  dif- 
ficulty was  experienced  in  raising  the  tax, 
that  there  would  be  little  inducement  to 
them  to  propose  a  revision  of  the  system. 
He  had  always  been  in  favour  of  a  tax 
upon  the  wealth  of  the  country,  not  merely 
in  the  shape  of  a  property-tax,  for  he 
thought  that  incomes  should  be  made  to 
contribute  also;  but  he  believed  that,  con- 
sidering the  difficulty  the  people  had  at 
that  moment  in  obtaining  employment,  and 
the  low  rate  of  wages  they  obtained,  the 
greater  share  of  the  burden  should  be  im- 
posed on  the  wealth  of  the  country.  He  had 
no  disposition  to  deny  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country  and  Europe  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  be  supported.  He 
thought  that  their  hands  ought  not  to  be 
too  closely  tied,  but  that  powers  and  means 
commensurate  to  the  present  great  crisis 
should  be  at  their  disposal.  He  believed 
that  the  simple  inquiry  which  should  take 
place  on  this  question  was,  whether  any 
and  what  means  could  be  devised  to  render 
this  tax  more  equal  and  less  oppressive  in 
its  operation.  If  the  tax  were  levied  on 
more  just  principles,  a  larger  amount  than 
5,000,0002.  could  be  raised  upon  the  in- 
come of  the  country.  He  should  give  his 
support  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose,  for  he  believed  that  the  time 
was  fast  approaching  when  the  gross  in- 
equality of  our  whole  system  of  taxation 
must  be  submitted  to  a  revision  like  that 
proposed  in  the  case  of  the  income-tax. 
If  no  modification  could  be  devised,  the 
better  and  more  satisfactory  plan  would  be 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject to  a  future  time. 

SirR.  H.  INGLIS  was  not  prepared  to 
support  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose.  If,  indeed,  the  present 
year  were  the  last  of  the  income-tax,  he 
could  not  but  feel  that  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  in  the  observations  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  urged  upon  the  House. 
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The  House  could  not  safely  leave  such  a 
sum  as  the  Government  proposed  to  collect 
under  the  present  Bill  in  such  a  state  of 
uncertainty  as  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member,  if  agreed  to,  would  leave  it  in. 
He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose in  his  objections  to  the  taxation  of 
capital;  nor  would  he  object  to  a  graduated 
scale  of  property-tax,  ascending  from  a 
certain  point;  for  he  believed  that  they 
might,  with  real  advantage,  raise  the  pro- 
perty-tax by  an  ascending  scale;  but  it 
would  certainly  be  disadvantageous  if  they 
followed  the  example  of  their  predecessors, 
and  taxed  income  down  to  the  lowest  point  at 
which  taxation  could  be  borne,  and  beyond 
which  it  would  become  intolerable.  He 
wished  that  the  present  Governtbent  would 
not  consider  a  person  with  an  income  of 
1501.  a  fit  object  of  taxation,  but  that  the 
tax  should  be  raised  on  all  beyond  that 
amount.  For  instance,  if  a  person  pos- 
sessed more  than  1501.,  he  wished  to  see 
the  tax  raised  upon  so  much  of  his  income 
as  was  beyond  that  sura.  When  he  con- 
sidered the  large  proportion  of  persons 
whose  utmost  hope  and  ambition  taught 
them  that  as  to  income  150^.  a  year  was 
the  utmost  they  could  reach — when  he  re- 
collected the  number  of  persons  who  were 
mere  articled  clerks,  or  half-pay  officers,  or 
gentlemen  engaged  in  professions,  whose 
incomes  did  not  amount  to  more  than  1501,, 
he  contended  that  the  Government  them- 
selves had  established  the  principle  that 
such  persons  ought  to  be  entirely  ex- 
empted. Why  should  a  man  with  an  in- 
come of  1511.  pay  4^.  8;.,  and  the  man 
whose  income  was  I49Z.  pay  nothing? 
Again,  there  might  be  an  alteration  in  the 
scale  of  stamp  duties,  founded  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  entire  equality,  which  would  raise 
a  considerable  fund.  He  was  opposed  to 
a  graduated  increase,  but  ho  desired  to 
suggest  a  perpetuated  amount  of  equal 
per  centage  on  all  stamps  whatsoever.  At 
present  the  stamp  duty  on  a  200^.  bond 
was  21.,  being  1  per  cent;  whilst  on  a 
2,000Z.  bond  the  stamp  was  only  6^.,  or 
Qs,  per  cent  only.  Here  the  inequality  was 
in  the  wrong  direction;  it  was  not  for  the 
relief  of  the  rich.  He  was  not  disposed 
to  be  a  radical,  certainly — he  did  not  wish 
to  set  the  poor  against  the  rich,  but  he 
wished  justice  to  be  done  between  the  par- 
ties. It  appeared  to  him  that  there  was 
no  reason  why  a  man  who  borrowed  2,000/. 
should  pay  a  stamp  duty  of  61.  only,  while 
a  man  who  borrowed  the  small  sum  of 
2002.  should  pay  a  duty  of  22.  He  had  on 
2L 
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a  former  occasion  made  a  suggestion  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  which  he  had  not  taken 
any  public  notice  of,  as  to  levying  a  tax 
upon  gas,  which  would  give  a  large  amount 
of  revenue;  and  if  it  was  essential  to  the 
public  service  that  money  should  be  raised, 
the  question  always  must  be  how  much 
money  could  be  raised  with  the  least  ge- 
neral injury.  He  contended  that  whether 
the  income  were  derived  from  land,  from 
trade,  from  clerical  income,  or  from  salary 
as  a  clerk,  small  incomes  could  not  bear 
taxation.  Those  who  received  no  more 
than  150^.  a  year  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  pay  a  tax.  He  hoped  that  if  the  pub- 
lic necessity  should  require  that  this  tax 
should  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  the  period 
for  which  it  was  now  fixed,  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  care  t9  effect  some  modi- 
fication in  the  system,  and  that  they  would 
consider  it  their  duty — whoever  might  be 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — to  apply 
the  burden  of  taxation  as  equally  as 
possible,  taking  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration whether  they  could  not  begin 
at  a  point  much  higher  than  that  at 
present  taken. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  :  I  certainly  should  not  do  that  jus- 
tice which  I  always  wish  to  do  to  my  hon. 
Friend  who  has  just  sat  down,  if  I  did  not 
allow  that  any  suggestion  from  him  ought 
always    to   command   my   best  attention; 
but,  nevertheless,  I  must  decline  entering 
into  all  those  questions  of  different  taxes  to 
which  he  has  adverted.     I  do  not  think 
that  I  should  be  furthering  the  business  of 
this  House  by  going  at  length  into  those 
subjects,   when  the   subject   before   us  is 
simply  the  mode  of  imposing  the  income- 
tax.     I  will  only  refer  very  shortly  to  one 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  suggestions — that 
of  a  tax  on  gas.     I  do  not  think  that  a 
duty  upon  gas  would  be  a  very  just  tax; 
it  would  press  greatly  upon  shopkeepers, 
and  very  much  upon  the  lower  description 
of  them.     Nor  do  I  think  it  would  produce 
anything  approaching  to  the  amount  which 
its  advocates  suppose.    Many  such  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  to  me — a  tax  upon 
hats,  upon  bells,  upon  opera  glasses,  and 
fifty  other  things,  and  latterly  I  have  been 
told  that,  inasmuch  as  English  servants 
have  been  driven  out  of  France,  I  ought  to 
extend  the  principle  of  the  duty  on  bache- 
lors* servants,  and  impose  a  double  tax  upon 
French  servants,  and  a  quadruple  tax  upon 
French  cooks.     But  really  so  many  im- 
pediments have  been  thrown — I  do  not  say 


unfairly — ^in  the  way  of  the  progress  of 
this  Bill,  and  other  public  business,  that  I 
am  most  anxious  not  to  introduce  matters 
foreign  to  the  question  before  the  House, 
and  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Hume).  I  was  in  hopes,  after  the  debate 
on  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cockermouth  (Mr.  Horsman),  and  the  de*- 
cision  to  which  the  House  came  on  a  for^ 
mer  night,  that  we  should  have  been  spared 
another  discussion  on  the  same  subject;  but 
in  some  respects  I  am  not  sorry  that  the 
occasion  has  occurred,  because  I  may  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  of  answering  the 
accusation  of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Hume), 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  the  Go- 
vernment could  have  considered  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  it  is  no  reasonable  excuse 
for  not  proposing  a  modification  of  this  tax 
that  it  would  give  some  trouble.  I  can  as- 
sure the  hon.  Member  and  the  House  that 
it  has  occupied  a  very  great  deal  of  our 
care  and  attention.  I  admit  that  on  the 
first  blush  the  proposition  for  a  modified 
scale  bears  a  very  plausible  appearance; 
but  I  must  say,  that  the  deeper  I  went  into 
the  subject,  and  the  more  consideration 
that  I  gave  to  it,  with  a  view  of  attempt- 
ing to  remedy  the  injustice  complained  of, 
the  more  utterly  impossible  I  found  it  to 
make  any  material  departure  from  the  pre- 
sent system  without  maxing  the  tax  much 
more  unjust  and  inquisitorial  than  it  is  at 
present.  The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Hume) 
seemed  to  think  that  the  income-tax  was 
first  imposed  in  1806.  The  tax  was,  in 
fact,  imposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  continued  by  Mr.  Ad- 
dington,  continued  and  increased  in  1806. 
Mr.  Pitt  imposed,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
tax  upon  expenditure,  but  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  substitute  the  tax  upon  income; 
he  admitted  at  first  certain  partial  exemp- 
tions in  favour  of  persons  insuring  their 
lives,  persons  having  large  families,  and  so 
forth;  but  the  result  of  experience  was, 
that  the  exemptions  led  to  so  much  fraud 
and  evasion,  that  they  were  one  after  an- 
other abolished;  and  the  shape  which  the 
tax  assumed  in  Mr.  Pitt's  time,  Mr.  Ad- 
dlngton's  time,  Lord  Lansdowne's  time, 
and  Mr.  Perceval's  time,  is  precisely  that 
which  it  now  bears.  When  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  reimposed  the  tax, 
it  was,  I  know,  most  carefully  considered, 
with  a  view  to  some  modification,  and  the 
result  arrived  at  was,  that  the  least  objec- 
tionable shape  in  which  it  could  be  imposed 
was  that  in  which  it  now  stands.   It  is  said 
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that  I  opposed  it  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
unequal  and  yezatious.  I  am  not  preparted 
to  denj  that  it  is  either  the  one  or  the 
other;  but  I  always  maintained  the  opinion 
that»  if  imposed  at  all,  it  roust  be  imposed 
in  this  shape;  and  I  consented  to  it  as  a 
tax  for  a  limited  period,  in  order  to  enable 
the  Government  to  relieve  the  country  from 
the  pressure  of  other  and  more  objection- 
able taxes.  The  hon.  Member  for  Poole 
(Mr.  Robinson)  has  referred  to  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cocker- 
mouth  (Mr.  Horsman),  and  said  it  was  un- 
unwise  in  that  hon.  Member  to  propose 
any  plan.  The  hon.  Member  for  Cocker- 
mouth  acted  with  perfect  fairness  in  sug- 
gesting what  he  considered  a  better  scheme; 
and  it  is  no  light  argument  in  favour  of  the 
present  tax  that  in  all  previous  instances 
the  income  tax  has  been  imposed  in  this 
shape,  and  that  when  an  hon.  Member  does 
come  down  and  propose  another  plan  to  the 
House,  very  lucidly  explaining  and  very 
ably  advocating  it,  the  objections  to  it  are 
so  great  and  so  obvious  that  a  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Goulbum),  on  hearing  it 
for  the  first  time,  is  enabled  to  point  out 
several  which  are  altogether  fatal  to  it. 
There  are  others,  too,  which  were  not 
stated  at  the  time;  and  surely  it  is  not  an 
unfair  inference,  that  it  is  not  quite  so 
easy,  as  my  hon.  Friend  supposes,  to  sug- 
gest another  plan  less  objectionable  than 
the  present.  I  stated  the  other  night  that 
in  another  country  where  an  income-tax 
exists,  it  is  imposed,  as  here,  upon  income, 
from  whatever  source  derived.  I  referred 
to  one  of  the  States  of  America,  where 
there  are  no  aristocratical  privileges,  no 
prejudices  in  favour  of  large  landed  inter- 
ests, to  induce  parties  to  press  unfairly 
upon  trades  and  professions.  I  have  re- 
ferred to  the  words  of  the  law  in  that  State 
—  South  Carolina — and  I  find  that  an 
equal  rate  of  tax  is  imposed  upon  all  profit 
and  income  arising  from  the  pursuit  of  any 
trade,  faculty,  profession,  occupation,  or 
employment :  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
there  is  no  country  where  an  income-tax  is 
imposed  in  which  it  is  not  imposed  at  an 
equal  rate  upon  income,  from  whatever 
source  derived;  which,  I  must  say  again, 
I  think  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
plan  of  the  existing  tax.  And  when  I 
find  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Hume)  arguing 
so  strenuously  against  the  injustice  of  im- 
posing the  tax  m  this  way,  when  the  re- 
newal of  it  for  a  short  time  is  proposed,  I 
am  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  in 
1845,  when,  as  now,  a  renewal  of  three 


years  was  asked  for,  he  voted  against  Mr* 
Roebuck's  proposal  to  omit  professional 
income  from  the  resolution,  in  order  to  sub- 
ject it  to  a  lower  rate  of  taxation;  and 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Liskeard  (Mr.  C.  BuUer)  moved  a 
resolution  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  impose  the  tax  in  a  form  less 
unequal  and  inquisitorial,  my  hon.  Friend 
not  only  voted  but  spoke  against  the  Mo- 
tion, and  said — 

**  He  should  be  happy  to  render  the  tax  as  little 
onerous  as  possible,  but  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
declared  that  he  would  not  allow  of  the  alterations 
and  improvements  which  had  been  suggested.  Very 
well,  then ;  if  that  was  the  case,  what  was  the  use 
of  their  bothering  themselves  with  these  disoui- 
sions  ?  " 

My  hon.  Friend  was  fascinated,  perhaps, 
like  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury,  with 
the  manner  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
**  He  repeated  that  he  was  in  favour  of  the 
proposition  of  the  Government  as  a  whole." 
Let  my  hon.  Friend  do  as  he  then  did,  and 
give  us  the  benefit  of  the  same  support  as 
he  gave  to  the  Government  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Tamworth.  I  will  now. 
Sir,  state  some  few  of  the  reasons  which 
induce  me  to  think  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  modify  this  tax  to  any  extent,  so  as  to 
meet  the  views  which  have  been  stated 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  and 
others  to  the  House.  It  has  been  stated, 
that  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  capitalize  income;  that  the  actuary 
of  any  insurance  office  will  do  it  for  you 
at  once,  and  tell  you  at  what  rate  the  tax 
should  be  laid  upon  it.  But  just  let  us 
consider  what  sort  of  proceeding  we  are 
talking  about.  A  person  goes  to  an  in- 
surance office  to  insure  his  life,  and  the 
first  step  taken  by  the  company  is  to  send 
for  their  physician  and  surgeon  and  inves- 
tigate the  state  of  his  health.  When  you 
have  ascertained  a  man's  income  and  the 
probable  duration  of  his  life,  you  may  capi- 
talize his  income,  by  multiplying  the  amount 
of  his  income  by  the  number  of  years  which 
he  may  probably  have  to  live;  then  you 
may  assume  a  given  rate  of  interest — say 
four  per  cent — upon  the  capital  so  ascer- 
tained, and  tax  him  on  this  interest  as  his 
annual  income.  This  is  what  is  really 
meant  by  the  proposal.  In  theory  this  is 
exceedingly  simple;  but  I  am  not  very 
sure  that  if  gentlemen  who  pay  the  income- 
tax  are  to  undergo,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
quisition into  their  circumstances,  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  state  of  their  health,  and 
appear  before  medical  officers  **to  be  sur- 
2L2 
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yeyed,"  the  proposition  would  be  so  ezces- 
Bively  popular.  This  inquisition  must  take 
place  every  year,  because  a  man's  health 
and  income  may  vary  from  year  to  year. 
Every  year  of  a  taxpayer's  life,  there- 
fore, he  must  undergo  a  double  inquisi- 
tion— first,  with  respect  to  his  health,  and 
then  with  respect  to  his  circumstances.  It 
would  be  necessary  also  to  extend  the  in- 
quisition to  persons  having  only  a  life  in- 
terest in  landed  property,  for  the  value  of 
such  interest  must  vary  according  to  the 
state  of  health  of  the  parties  possessing  it. 
I  do  not  think  that  persons  liable  to  the 
tax  would  ever  consent  to  so  odious  and 
irritating  an  investigation  as  this  scheme 
would  entail  upon  them;  and,  however 
simple  the  theory  may  be,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  attempt  to  carry  it  into  effect  is 
altogether  impracticable.  I  will  now  ad- 
vert to  another  proposal,  also  very  simple, 
that  of  imposing  a  higher  rate  per  cent  on 
the  schedules  containing  realised  property 
— Schedules  A.  and  C.  I  will  not  again 
refer  to  the  argument,  which  Mr.  Pitt  so 
strongly  urged,  that  it  would  be  a  breach 
of  faith  with  the  public  creditor  to  impose  a 
higher  tax  on  money  invested  in  the  Funds 
than  on  that  invested  in  any  other  mode. 
I  wish  to  meet  the  argument  in  the 
fairest  way,  and  I  will  therefore  take 
what  is  always  put  forward  as  the  strong- 
est case  of  inequality,  the  alleged  in- 
justice of  levying  the  same  rate  per  cent 
on  trades  and  professions  under  Schedule 
D.  as  upon  land  under  Schedule  A.  Now 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  tax  incomes 
arising  from  land  and  houses,  and  property 
of  this  description,  at  a  higher  rate  than 
other  incomes,  I  must  beg  the  House  to 
bear  in  mind  the  heavy  burdens  to  which 
that  description  of  property  is  exclusively 
subjected.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter, 
written  by  a  Suffolk  clergyman,  which  de- 
scribes in  forcible  language  the  inordinate 
pressure  of  local  taxation  upon  landed  pro- 
perty. The  rev.  gentleman  refers  to  his 
own  income  from  tithe  rent-charge  of  450^. 
a  year,  which  pays  104^.  annually  in  local 
and  general  taxation;  and  he  contrasts  the 
case  of  the  possessor  of  that  property  with 
that  of  several  persons  deriving  their  in- 
comes from  trades  or  professions,  living  in 
the  same  parish,  who,  he  contends,  do  not 
pay  anything  like  a  proportionate  amount 
of  taxation.  My  correspondent  calls  upon 
me  to  exempt  the  persons  in  Schedule  A. 
from  an  amount  of  income-tax  proportion- 
ate to  the  local  burdens  imposed  upon 
them.     I  may  mention    that    the  whole 


amount  of  local  taxation  falls  exclusiyely 
on  Schedule  A.,  and  it  amounts  to  no  lesa 
a  sum  than  8,250,0002.  annually.  Persons 
paying  income-tax  under  Schedules  G  ,and 
E  are  not  rateable.  Occupiers  of  land  un- 
der Schedule  B,  it  is  well  known,  in  point 
of  fact  transfer  the  burden  of  their  rates 
to  their  landlords:  and  the  parties  paying 
income-tax  under  Schedule  D  are  exempt- 
ed from  rating  on  their  stock-in-trade  by 
an  annual  Act.  The  whole,  therefore,  of 
this  heavy  burden  falls  exclusively  on  Sche- 
dule A;  and  this  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
when  it  is  proposed  to  add  still  further  to 
the  taxation  upon  them.  Nor  are  all  per- 
sons paying  under  Schedule  A  so  well  off 
as  Gentlemen  seem  to  imagine.  A  large 
number  of  persons  in  Schedule  A  are 
comparatively  in  a  worse  position  than 
those  in  Schedule  D.  Take  the  case  of  a 
poor  widow  with  three  or  four  children 
whose  income  of  1501,  a  year  is  dependant 
on  her  life;  does  not  every  argument  em- 
ployed by  those  who  object  ta  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  tax,  respecting  the 
necessity  of  insuring  her  life  and  of  ma- 
king provision  for  children,  apply  with 
equal  force  to  her  case?  Would  not 
the  widow  in  these  circumstances  be  in  a 
worse  position  than  a  young  and  healthy 
shopkeeper  making  clear  profits  to  the 
same  amount  ?  Now  let  us  compare 
the  situation  of  two  persons  paying  the 
same  amount  of  tax.  Let  us  take 
the  case  of  two  gentlemen,  one  in  Sche- 
dule A,  and  the  other  in  Schedule  D,  each 
paying  income-tax  to  the  amount  of  301,, 
which  implies  the  possession  of  an  income 
of  1,0002.  The  gentleman  in  Schedule 
A  derives  his  income  from  land,  and  the 
tax  is  taken  from  his  tenants  by  the  collec- 
tor in  the  first  instance.  No  deduction  is 
made  on  account  of  the  expenditure  made 
on  the  estate — an  expenditure  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  keep  up  the  income. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  the  landlord  gets 
his  rent  or  not;  the  income-tax  must  be 
paid.  There  are  many  Gentlemen  in  this 
House  who  are  able  to  state  what  per  cen- 
tage  should  be  put  upon  an  estate  for  re- 
pairs, which  is,  of  course,  to  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  of  rent  reserved.  The 
lowest  amount  at  which  I  ever  heard  this 
per  centage  fixed  was  ten  per  cent;  other 
estimates  carry  it  as  high  as  thirty  per 
cent.  The  result  of  my  own  experience^ 
corroborated  by  the  information  which  I 
have  received,  leads  me  to  believe  that  I 
shall  not  overstate  the  amount  of  the  de- 
ductions to  be  made  from  rent,  under  the 
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head  of  repairs,  and  necessary  expenditure 
of  one  kind  or  another,  borne  by  the  land- 
lord, at  twenty  per  cent  on  the  whole. 
If  that  be  correct,  it  is  evident  that 
a  man  who  pays  30Z.  income-tax  for 
a  nominal  rental  of  1,000/.,  puts  in  his 
pocket  only  770/.  The  man  who  pays 
under  Schedule  D,  however,  deducts  for 
repairs,  for  charges  of  management,  and 
for  losses  in  trade;  and,  before  the  tax  is 
assessed  upon  him,  he  has  a  clear  net  in- 
come, after  all  deductions,  of  1,000/.,  and 
after  paying  the  tax  has  970/.  a  year  to 
spend.  I  think  that  the  200/.  a  year 
which  the  taxpayer  in  Schedule  D  enjoys 
beyond  him  who  pays  in  Schedule  A,  is  a 
sufficiently  liberal  allowance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  children  by  insurance 
of  life,  and  those  other  considerations 
which  are  put  forward  as  the  ground  for  a 
lighter  per  centage  on  this  schedule.  Take 
another  view  of  the  question.  I  will,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  admit  that  a  higher 
per  centage  of  income-tax  should  be  paid 
by  incomes  derived  from  realised  property 
than  by  those  arising  from  trades  and  pro- 
fessions; but  then  the  possessors  of  the 
former  class  of  incomes  would  be  entitled 
to  demand  two  things — first,  that  deduc- 
tions should  be  made  for  repairs  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  persons  deriving  incomes 
from  trades  and  professions  should  actually 
pay  whatever  amount  of  tax  they  are 
justly  liable  to  pay.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  person  who  looks  at  the  returns  moved 
for  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dartmouth  not 
to  see  that  the  sum  collected  under  Sche- 
dule D  does  not  fairly  represent  the 
amount  of  tax  that  ought  to  be  paid  by 
trades  and  professions.  I  never  was  more 
astonished  in  my  life  than  when  I  looked 
into  that  return.  It  appears  from  that 
document  that  in  the  whole  of  Great  Bri- 
tain there  are  only  11 1 ,000  persons  who 
pay  income-tax  under  Schedule  D  for  in- 
comes of  150/.  and  upwards.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  Schedule  D  includes  not 
only  all  professional  men,  and  all  persons 
engaged  in  trade,  but  all  persons  deriving 
incomes,  from  property  in  Ireland,  in  the 
colonies,  and  in  foreign  countries.  But  as- 
suming that  the  schedule  included  only 
professional  men,  and  persons  engaged  in 
trades,  does  any  man  believe  that  there 
are  only  111,000  of  these  classes  in  Great 
Britain  ?  Does  anybody  believe  that  there 
are  not  more  than  that  number  in  this 
great  metropolis  alone?  I  have  been  told 
by  a  gentleman  that  he  knew  one  estab- 
lishment in  which  serenty  clerks  were  em- 


ployed, each  of  whom  received  an  income 
above  150/.  a  year.  If  the  return  be  ana- 
lysed, the  results  are  still  more  extraordi- 
nary. It  appears  that  there  are  only 
9,000  persons  in  Great  Britain  who  de- 
rive incomes  exceeding  1,000/.  a  year  from 
professions  and  trades.  Can  any  one  be- 
lieve that  ?  Why,  it  is  notorious  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few  landed  proprie- 
tors, the  great  amount  of  wealth  in  this 
country  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  classes.  Those 
who  can  believe  that  there  are  only  9,000 
persons  following  professions  and  trades 
who  possess  incomes  exceeding  1,000/., 
must  have  a  larger  share  of  credulity  than 
I  have;  and  I  am  sure  that  every  one  who 
hears  me  will  allow  that  this  is  perfectly 
incredible.  We  are  told  that  the  tax  press- 
es severely  upon  the  great  body  of  small 
tradesmen,  but  that  is  equally  disproved 
by  this  return;  for  I  find  by  this  return 
that  whereas  the  whole  amount  derived 
under  Schedule  D  is  1,600,000/.,  the  sum 
of  775,000/.,  or  very  nearly  one  half,  is 
paid  by  persons  having  incomes  above 
1,000/.  It  cannot,  therefore,  press  very 
hardly  upon  the  102,000  persons  who  have 
incomes  below  that  amount.  Gentlemen 
may  say  that  this  proves  a  very  considera- 
ble amount  of  fraud  and  evasion.  No  doubt 
it  does,  and  how  is  that  to  be  remedied? 
The  only  remedy  is  by  making  the  inqui- 
sition into  every  man's  circumstances  more 
searching  and  rigorous  than  it  is,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  real  amount  of  his  income. 
If  the  parties  under  Schedule  A,  whose 
property  cannot  escape,  are  to  be  saddled 
with  a  higher  rate,  it  is  only  common  jus- 
tice to  them  that  parties  under  Schedule 
D  shall  be  fairly  assessed  on  the  real 
amount  of  their  profits,  whatever  rate  per 
cent  be  imposed  upon  them.  The  same 
necessity  for  inquisitorial  power  exists 
whatever  the  rate  of  taxation  may  be;  and 
it  is  obvious  that  if  we  are  to  do  justice, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  render  the  inves- 
tigation much  more  inquisitorial  as  regards 
Schedule  D,  for  no  one  can  believe  that  a 
fair  return  of  income  is  now  made  under 
that  head.  The  inquisition  which  would 
be  necessary  in  this  case  would  be  so  rigid, 
that  I  believe  the  country  would  not  bear 
it.  My  belief  is,  that  the  parties  who  pay 
under  Schedule  D  object  more  to  the  in- 
quisitorial character  of  the  tax  than  to  its 
amount;  and,  therefore,  if  by  any  alteration 
for  whatever  purpose  you  render  it  more 
inquisitorial,  you  increase  the  evil  chiefly 
complained  of;  and  my  firm  conviction  is, 
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iluU  if  rach  an  attempt  were  to  be  made, 
the  feeling  thronghoot  the  conntrj  would 
be  so  strong,  that  it  wonld  be  perfectly  im-  I 
possible  to  maintain  the  tax.  It  is  upon 
Sehedole  D  that  the  inqoirj  into  the  cir- 
eomstances  of  the  party  presses.  I  am : 
qaite  content  that  the  inquisition  into  men*s  ; 
eireamstances  should  not  be  rigorously  ex-  • 
eieised.  It  eridently  is  not  so  at  present,  I 
if  yon  take  the  whole  cUss,  although  there  ' 
may  be  indiTidual  cases  of  hardship.  This  \ 
ean  be  no  longer  permitted,  if  we  are  to  i 
attempt  to  attain  what  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  and  others  advocate  as  a 
more  just  apportionment.  My  own  belief 
is,  without  pretending  that  there  is  not 
some  inequality,  that  the  present  mode  of 
levying  the  tax  is  upon  the  whole  the  fair- 
est and  least  objectionable  shape  in  which 
it  can  be  imposed;  and  I  hare  been  more 
and  more  coofirroed  in  that  riew,  the  more 
I  have  considered  erery  plan  which  has 
been  suggested  for  its  alteration.  I  hope, 
Sir,  that  by  what  I  hare  stated,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded iu  convincing  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  that  whether  he  may  think  us 
right  or  wrong  in  upholding  the  existing 
apportionment  of  the  tax,  we  have  not 
come  to  that  determination  without  due 
consideration.  I  opposed  the  tax  when  it 
was  originally  proposed,  because  I  thought 
that  it  ought  to  be  accompanied  with  alte- 
rations in  the  com,  sugar,  and  timber  du- 
ties; but  those  alterations  having  now  been 
effected,  and  there  still  being  a  consider- 
able deficiency  of  income,  I  am  perfectly 
consistent  in  supporting  the  tax  now,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  that  deficiency. 
The  Gentlemen  who  oppose  the  existing 
arrangement  of  the  tax,  frequently  quote 
Adam  Smith  in  support  of  their  views.  I 
remember  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tarn  worth  once  said  that  the  - 
come-tax  was  more  consonant  with  Adam 
Smith's  canons  respecting  taxation  than 
any  other  tax  he  knew  of.  Adam  Smith 
laid  down  four  canons  on  the  subject  of 
taxation;  and  Gentlemen  who  take  the 
same  view  of  this  subject  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  always  quote  one  of  the 
canons  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
every  man  should  be  taxed  according  to 
his  ability  to  bear  taxation,  and  they  inter- 
pret ability  as  being  the  amount  of  capital 
he  may  possess;  but  that  is  not  what  Adam 
Smith  has  laid  down.  I  will  read  Adam 
Smith's  words,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  in- 
stead of  supporting  the  opinions  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  upon  this  subject, 
they  confirm  the  view  which  the  present 


and  an  preceding  GoTermnents  hATe 
of  it.     Adam  Smith  says — 

**  The  sabjecu  of  every  State  m^  to 
hole  towards  the  rapport  oC  the  GoTeramcat  i 
nearif  as  possible  in  prt^nrtioii  to  their  re^eeti^ 
abilities.'* 

There  Gentlemen  are  accustomed  to 
but  the  writer  proceeds — 

"  That  is,  in  proportioii  to  the  revcnve 
they  respectively  enjoy  nncier  the  protectioa 

Sute." 

It  will  not  be  asserted  that  persons  engaged 
in  professions  and  business  do  not  enjoy  an 
equal  amount  of  protection  with  those  wlio 
hold  landed  property.  The  protectioD  to 
life  is  evidently  tho  same;  and  I  ara  inelin- 
ed  to  think  that  the  property  of  persona  im 
trade  requires  and  receives  m<Nne  exp^idi- 
ture  for  its  protection  than  is  needled  fbr 
landed  and  similar  property.  I  will  noi 
pursue  this  argument  further;  I  will  only 
say  generally  that  persons  paying  under 
Schedule  D  do  not  suffer  that  injustice 
which  is  complained  of,  whether  you  com- 
pare individuals  or  classes;  and  I  believe 
that  auy  attempt  to  modify  the  scale  of 
taxation  would  only  render  the  tax  so 
odious,  by  augmenting  its  inquisitorial 
character,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
maintain  it,  on  account  of  its  extreme  un- 
popularity. 

Mr.  J.  CLAY  said,  he  would  not  hare 
broken  that  silence  which  he  was  eon- 
vined  was  the  most  acceptable  token  of 
respect  which  a  new  Member  could  pay 
to  the  House,  but  that  he  was  anxious  to 
explain  why,  on  this  subject,  he  had  al- 
ready voted,  and  why  to-night  again  h# 
should  vote  in  opposition  to  an  Administra- 
tion with  whose  general  policy  he  con- 
curred. He  had  great  confidence  in  the 
Government — he  believed  that  they  were 
able  and  willing  to  uphold  the  interesta 
and  honour  of  the  country,  both  at  home 
and  abroad;  but  if  there  was  a  point  on 
which  neither  the  present  nor  any  former 
Parliament  had  inspired  him  with  implicit 
trust — if  there  was  a  point  on  which  a 
very  large  party  in  that  House  distrusted 
the  present  Administration — nay,  more 
than  that,  if  there  was  a  point  on  which  the 
country  distrusted  the  present  House  of 
Commons,  it  was  on  matters  concerning 
finance,  retrenchment,  and  economical  go- 
vernment. He  felt  sure  that  the  country 
was  determined  on  having  a  severe  and 
serious  revision  of  every  item  of  public 
expenditure;  beginning  with  those  of  the 
most  formidable  amount,  and  finishing  with 
the  paltry  7,000i.  for  the  ornamental  damp 
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in  Trafalgar-square.  It  was  not,  however, 
to  the  amount  of  income-tax,  or  to  the  time 
for  which  it  was  required,  to  which  he 
made  ohjection.  He  was  in  favour  of  di- 
rect taxation,  and  he  believed  that  a  tax 
of  this  kind  would  ultimately  be,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  permanent  tax;  for  if  a  system  of 
retrenchment  should  leave  the  Exchequer 
a  surplus,  he  believed  it  would  be  a  wiser 
course  to  lessen  still  further  taxation  upon 
articles  of  consumption,  than  to  reduce  the 
amount  receivable  from  the  present  tax. 
His  objection  was  to  the  form  of  the  tax 
now  proposed,  to  its  inequalities,  and  to  its 
injustice.  Much  had  been  said  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  calculating  exactly  the  different 
proportions  which  were  to  be  paid  by  the 
different  interests  which  this  tax  affected; 
but  he  could  not  understand  that  any  such 
calculation  presented  an  insuperable  or 
even  a  formidable  difficulty.  It  might  be 
impossible  mathematically  to  distinguish 
the  proportions;  but  because  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  proved  that  every- 
thing could  not  be  done,  ho  had  not  there- 
fore proved  that  a  great  deal  might  not  be 
done.  If  the  country  only  saw  an  honest 
endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  smooth  away  the  grossest  inequalities, 
and  to  redress  cases  of  the  greatest  injus- 
tice, he  was  convinced  they  would  be  satis- 
fied. The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  dwelt 
particularly  on  the  extra  amount  for  taxa- 
tion which  persons  coming  under  Schedule 
A  had  to  pay,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
burden  of  local  taxation  falling  exclusively 
upon  them.  It  might  be  so;  but  the  an- 
swer to  that  was,  that  that  state  of  things 
existed  before  the  imposition  of  the  present 
tax,  and  no  complaint  being  made  against 
it,  he  had  a  right  to  assume  that  it  was  a 
just  distribution  of  the  taxes  at  that  period ; 
any  additional  tax,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
distributed  in  a  just  proportion  to  the  dif- 
ferent sources — varying  as  they  did  very 
greatly  in  their  value — from  which  the  in- 
comes to  be  taxed  were  derived,  irrespec- 
iive  of  any  previous  charge  to  which  the 
parties  might  be  subjected.  The  right  hon. 
MTonet  had  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
the  small  amount  of  revenue  derived  from 
Schedule  D;  and  he  threw  out  an  insinua- 
tion that  the  tax  falling  under  that  portion 
of  the  Act  was  dishonestly  withheld.  It 
might  be  so,  but  that  was  the  fault  of  the 
machinery.  It  did  not  satisfy  him  to  tell 
him  that  a  tax  was  so  oppressive  that  the 
people  sought  to  evade  its  payment.  Sub- 
ject them  omly  to  a  fair  proportion,  and  if 
it  were  not  paid,  the  country  would  not 


object  to  any  inquisition  which  was  neces- 
sary to  secure  honesty.  The  inequalities 
of  the  tax  pressed  mostly  on  the  middle 
classes.  He  hoped  he  should  not  be  taken 
to  task  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Opposi- 
tion benches,  for  hinting  at  the  possibility 
of  legislation  for  or  by  the  middle  classes. 
He  well  recollected  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Dis- 
raeli) giving  to  the  House  certain  statistics, 
the  result  of  which  showed  that  an  enor- 
mous majority  of  the  dividend  warrants 
issued  by  the  Bank  of  England  was  for 
sums  under  5^.and  10^.,  and  that  the  in- 
come derived  from  land  by  its  holders  was 
about,  on  the  average,  170/.  a  year.  This 
most  satisfactorily  proved  to  him  that  the 
whole  of  this  country,  so  to  speak,  was  the 
middle  class;  that  with  some  grievous  des- 
titution, on  the  one  hand,  and  with  some 
overgrown  and  gigantic  fortunes  on  the 
other,  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of 
this  country  was  properly  to  be  called  the 
middle  class.  He  confessed  that  after  this 
statement  of  his  hon.  Friend,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  from  him  an  eloquent  but 
indignant  protest  against  legislation  by  the 
middle  classes.  God  forbid  that  he  (Mr. 
J.  Clay)  should  defend  class  legislation  in 
the  sense  that  one  class  was  to  legislate 
for  its  own  benefit,  at  the  expense  of  the 
interests  of  other  classes !  but,  surely,  if 
legislation  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  any 
one  class,  justice  would  rather  delight  to 
see  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  as 
thousands  to  one,  than  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  as  one  to  the  thousand. 
An  argument  had  proceeded  from  a  quar- 
ter entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  to  this 
effect,  that  as  the  income-tax  was  a  sub- 
stitution for  other  taxes  which  pressed 
equally  on  all  incomes,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  there  was  no  reason  why 
that  tax  should  not  do  so  also.  The  taxes 
referred  to  were  those  on  articles  of  con- 
sumption; but  was  there  a  law  to  oblige  a 
professional  man  to  consume  as  many  tax- 
able articles  as  a  man  whose  income,  of 
the  same  amount,  was  derived  from  landed 
property  ?  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  whose  argument 
he  (Mr.  J.  Clay)  was  now  quoting,  in- 
stanced the  window-tax,  which  he  said 
pressed  alike  upon  everybody;  but  was 
there  any  law  to  compel  a  professional 
man  to  live  in  as  large  a  house  as  the  man 
of  landed  estates  ?  There  never  had  been 
a  tax,  except  the  income-tax,  which  pressed 
alike  on  ail  incomes,  unless,  indeed,  he 
went  hack  to  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  who 
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imposed  a  poIUtax.  He  did  not  recollect 
who  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
at  that  day;  but  he  did  recollect  that  that 
tax  was  the  cause  of  a  rebellion.  He  was 
far  from  anticipating  any  such  consequence 
from  the  present  tax,  as  he  had  no  fear  of 
seeing  a  second  Wat  Tyler  in  the  person 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Mon- 
trose; but  his  conviction  was  that  this  tax 
roust  either  be  abandoned,  or  its  present 
form  must  be  altered.  He,  therefore,  ap- 
pealed to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  that  he  would  yet  again 
take  into  consideration  whether  something 
might  not  be  done  to  alter  those  inequali- 
ties, and  to  redress  that  injustice  of  which 
the  country  complained. 

Mr.  TRE lawny  would  vote  against 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Montrose.  He  believed  that 
the  pressure  of  the  income-tax,  whether 
just  or  unjust,  was  analogous  to  that  of  all 
kinds  of  taxation ^  The  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  had  shown 
the  House  how  disproportionately  heavy 
was  the  share  of  customs  and  excise  duties 
which  fell  upon  the  poor  compared  to  the 
rich  man,  and  the  income-tax  went  upon 
the  same  principle.  If  it  was  a  wrong  one, 
then  let  there  be  a  general  revision  of  taxa- 
tion. He  held,  however,  that  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  the  public  mind,  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  remit  this  tax,  but  to  continue 
to  exact  it,  at  least  until  a  fair  trial  had 
been  given  to  the  late  commercial  mea- 
sures of  relaxation. 

Mr.  S  HARM  an  CRAWFORD  said, 
that  no  opponent  of  the  income-tax  had 
made  out  so  strong  a  case  against  it  as 
had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  himself.  That 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  proved  that  in 
every  way  Schedule  D  was  loaded  with  in- 
justice. He  would  therefore  urge  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  not  to  give  even  that 
sanction  to  the  measure  which  was  implied 
in  his  Motion,  but  to  divide  upon  the  main 
question,  and  to  refuse  to  go  into  Commit- 
tee at  all. 

Mr.  J.  BONHAM  CARTER  would  op- 
pose  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose.  The  country,  in  opposing  the 
tax,  was  hardly  aware  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  Government,  and  at  the  same  time 
took  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  injustice 
and  inequality  of  the  impost;  but  at  any 
rate,  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  the 
country,  this  was  not  the  proper  time  to 
refer  to  a  Select  Committee  a  tax  which 


was  absolutely  needful  for  the  presenration 
of  the  public  credit.  He  thought  that  re- 
ference had  been  too  freely  made  to  ex- 
treme cases  as  showing  the  injustice  and 
inequality  of  the  tax;  and  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  he  should  not 
consider  that  he  was  justified  in  support- 
ing the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  URQUHART  said,  that  this  was 
a  subject  to  which  he  had  long  devoted  his 
most  anxious  attention,  upon  which  he  had 
the  most  settled  conclusions,  and  which  he 
had  urged,  while  as  yet  the  distinction  be- 
tween direct  and  indirect  taxation  was  un- 
known in  this  country.  He  conceived  that 
mistake  upon  this  subject  was  the  most 
fatal  that  a  Government  could  commit, 
and  that  sound  maxims  upon  it  were  neces- 
sary for  the  well-being  of  any  people  or 
the  permanency  of  any  system.  They 
were  now  upon  a  great  experiment.  They 
were  making  a  trial  of  the  two  systems; 
and  he  must  say  they  were  giving  to  direct 
taxation  a  most  unfair  trial.  Would  not 
the  wise  and  proper  course  have  been,  in 
such  a  matter,  to  separate  such  a  question 
from  all  others — to  deal  with  it  on  its  own 
merits — and,  while  excluding  that  which 
was  extraneous,  to  take  it  up  in  all  its 
parts  ?  The  reverse  was  the  course  which 
had  been  followed.  It  was  introduced  as  a 
claptrap  urged  on  the  plea  of  necessity, 
frittered  into  discussion  on  details,  and  cast 
as  a  bone  of  contention  to  confiicting  in- 
terests and  prejudices.  At  one  moment  it 
was  mixed  up  with  national  defences ;  at 
another  with  deficiency  of  revenue;  at  an- 
other with  the  peculiar  defects  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  income-tax,  and  with  the  con- 
sequences and  expediency  of  commercial 
treaties  and  reductions  of  customs  duties. 
The  result  had  been  an  inextricable  jumble 
of  all  these  questions,  whence  unceasing 
and  profitless  debates.  The  question  ought 
to  have  been  at  once  boldly  faced  and  ab- 
solutely determined,  whether  they  were  to 
continue  the  old  system,  or  adopt  a  new 
one;  or  rather,  he  should  say,  whether 
they  should  cling  to  the  aberrations  of 
modern  times,  or  resort  to  the  old  role-— 
the  only  just  and  constitutional  rule — of 
laying  the  burden  where  alone  it  could  be 
borne — on  the  property  of  the  country.  By 
this  income-tax,  in  which  they  imagined 
that  they  were  having  recourse  to  direct 
taxation,  they  were  disqualifying  them- 
selves from  judging  of  the  system;  and 
the  reason  for  which  he  had  risen  on  the 
present  occasion  was  simply,  but  emphati- 
cally, to  protest  against  a  scheme  like  this 
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being  considered  a  trial.  Such  a  trial  re- 
quire two  conditions :  first,  that  a  pro- 
perty-tax should  not  be  super-imposed  upon 
a  system  of  indirect  taxation,  which  served 
but  to  combine  the  objectionable  parts  of 
both;  secondly,  that  the  tax  should  be 
collected,  not  by  a  centralised  system,  and 
not  by  Government  officers,  but  by  the 
people  themselves,  and  as  they  themselves 
judged  fit.  It  was  no  theories  which  he 
propounded;  he  spoke  from  positive  know- 
ledge of  the  countries  where  such  a  state 
of  things  existed,  and  where  alone  that 
experience  could  be  obtained  which  might 
serve  England  in  this  moment  of  chaos, 
and  in  the  shipwreck  of  all  her  systems 
and  all  her  theories.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Hull  had  referred  to  the  resistance 
under  Richard  II.  to  the  poll-tax;  but  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  little  informed  on  that 
matter,  and  he  (Mr.  Urquhart)  begged  to 
assure  him  that  there  was  no  disposition  in 
the  people  of  that  day  to  resist  the  poll-tax 
as  a  form  of  taxation,  nor  even  indeed  the 
tax  because  of  its  amount :  but  that  the 
rebellion  was  directed  against  the  new 
method  of  Government  collection  which 
had  been  then  introduced.  He  would  sup- 
port the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose — not  that  that  Motion  would 
effect  or  accomplish  any  of  the  objects 
which  he  (Mr.  Urquhart)  had  in  view,  but 
merely  as  calculated  to  set  the  question 
afloat  in  that  House  and  out  of  it.  Before 
thai  House  could  attempt  or  at  least  ac- 
complish the  proposed  alteration,  it  would 
have  a  grave  decision  to  take  of  another 
kind.  It  would  have  to  make  up  its  mind 
to  sacrifice  some  portion  of  its  ill-got  power, 
and  to  distribute  back  again  some  of  those 
means  of  government  which  it  had  drawn 
into  its  own  hands,  only  to  misuse  or  de- 
stroy«  They  must  relieve  themselves  from 
this  congestion  on  the  brain — this  pressure 
of  business  which  disqualified  them  alike 
from  act  and  from  judgment.  They  must 
restore  to  the  members  of  the  politic  body 
somewhat  of  the  circulation  and  vitality 
which  were  requisite  alike  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  members  and  for  the  freedom  of 
the  head.  Then  alone  could  they  be  intel- 
lectually in  a  condition  to  reason  to  a  just 
conclusion,  and  materially  in  a  condition 
to  put  it  in  execution.  If  ever  there  was 
a  moment  propitious  for  such  a  change,  it 
was  the  present,  alike  from  the  necessities 
pressing  from  within,  and  the  example  pre- 
sented from  without:  he  might  say  warn- 
ing, rather  than  example.  There  were 
before  us  the  wrecks  apd  the  shoals  upon 


which  they  had  been  broken — the  systems 
of  centralisation — that  centralisation  which 
had  come  as  a  delusion,  and  vanished  as  a 
dream.  Built  up  with  care  they  had  been 
broken  without  hands — they  had  fallen 
without  warning  in  the  hour  of  their 
strength  from  the  acme  of  their  power. 
These  events  presented  facilities  of  another 
kind.  The  income-tax  was  only  required, 
and  an  equal  amount  of  other  taxation  was 
only  kept  up,  to  meet  the  increase  of  mili- 
tary expenditure  which  had  taken  place 
since  1835.  There  could  now  be  no  pre- 
text of  any  kind  for  such  armaments;  no 
one  could  now  say  that  there  was  a  reason 
for  them;  and  most  unreasonable  would  it 
be  to  deny  that  a  reduction  at  this  moment 
could  have  any  other  effect  than  that  of  se- 
curing the  peaceable  disposition  of  our 
neighbour  by  exhibiting  and  proving  our 
own.  He  would  conclude  by  repeating 
the  warnings  he  had  already  given.  They 
could  not  super-impose  direct  taxes  as  a 
load  on  the  back  of  customs  and  excise, 
nor  could  there  be  any  useful  or  even 
practical  system  of  direct  taxation,  ex- 
cept working  through  the  local  and  muni- 
cipal bodies. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  said,  it  was  a  most 
extraordinary  argument  for  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  use,  that  because  the 
tax  was  greatly  evaded  at  present,  there- 
fore it  ought  to  be  continued.  He  could 
not  believe,  any  more  than  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  the  income-tax  leviable 
under  Schedule  D  was  paid  by  all  the 
parties  who  were  liable  to  it;  but  what 
consolation  was  that  to  those  who  did  pay 
the  tax,  and  who  felt  that  it  pressed  upon 
them  with  undue  severity  ?  If  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  believed  that  the  tax  was 
evaded  to  any  great  extent,  let  him  take 
measures  to  enforce  its  better  collection; 
but  let  him  not  make  that  an  argument 
for  continuing  its  present  injustice.  Being 
connected  with  trade  himself,  he  had  as 
much  reason  as  any  one  to  dislike  the  inqui- 
sitorial operation  of  the  tax  ;  but  he  would 
much  rather  undergo  that  inquisition  than 
suppose  that  a  large  portion  of  his  fellow- 
traders  evaded  the  tax  who  ought  to  paj 
it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  also 
gone  into  an  extraordinary  calculation  with 
reference  to  the  net  incomes  of  two  per- 
sons, who  each  derived  1,0002.  a  year— 
the  one  from  land,  the  other  from  trade — 
and  had  shown  that  in  order  to  place  the 
two  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  the 
tax,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  should  be 
levied  on  7702.  only,  owing  to  ^e  expense 
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of  repairs,  charges  of  management,  and 
cost  of  collections,  for  which  no  allowance 
was  made  at  present.  Now,  this  was 
rather  an  extreme  case;  hut  he  would  ad- 
mit that  the  tax  should  he  levied  only  on 
770L,  and  he  would  say  hroadly,  that  upon 
the  same  principle,  the  tax,  in  the  case 
of  the  trader,  should  he  levied  upon  5002. 
only,  and  for  this  reason : — According  to 
the  dictum  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Memher  for  Tamworth  the  income-tax 
had  heen  imposed  as  a  substitute  for  other 
taxes  which  had  been  or  were  to  be  taken 
off  from  parties  having  incomes.  Now  a 
man  who  had  a  net  income  of  7702.  a  year 
from  land  was  in  a  position  which  enabled 
him  to  spend  all  this;  and,  therefore,  as 
he  had  formerly  paid  indirect  taxes  upon 
this  sum  for  articles  the  duties  upon  which 
were  now  removed,  he  might  fairly  be 
called  upon  to  pay  the  direct  tax  which  had 
been  imposed  in  their  place.  But  the  man 
who  derived  1,0002.  a  year  from  trade  was 
not  justified  in  spending  more  than  one 
half  of  his  income;  and,  therefore,  upon 
the  principle  he  had  just  stated,  should  not 
be  taxed  upon  more  than  5002.  The  case 
of  the  professional  man  was  still  stronger 
than  that  of  the  trader,  because  the  trader, 
supposing  him  to  be  in  bad  health,  might, 
from  the  extent  of  his  connexions,  and  the 
amount  of  his  capital,  continue  to  derive 
an  income  from  his  trade,  notwithstanding; 
hut  when  the  professional  man  became  ill, 
his  income  entirely  ceased.  He  must  say 
that  he  was  exceedingly  displeased  at  the 
course  taken  by  Government  on  this  ques- 
tion. During  all  the  time  he  had  sat  in 
Parliament  he  had  never  given  a  factious 
Tote  on  any  question;  but  in  this  case  he 
considered  that  a  gross  injustice  was  done 
to  all  those  persons  included  in  Schedule  D, 
and  he  must  oppose  it,  however  reluctantly. 
The  impression  which  prevailed  out  of 
doors  with  reference  to  the  Government 
was,  that  they  would  not  bring  forward 
any  measure  which  they  believed  would 
not  have  the  approbation  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Tamworth, 
That  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  brought 
forward  the  income-tax  in  1842,  at  a  time 
when  he  had  a  large  majority  in  that 
House;  and,  that  majority  being  princi- 
pally composed  of  the  landlord  class,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  probably  supposed 
that  he  could  not  carry  any  other  tax.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had,  therefore, 
pinned  himself  to  this  tax,  and  the  impres- 
sion was  that  the  present  Government  had 
agreed  to  its  reimposition  because  they 


were  not  strong  enough  to  bring  forward 
any  other.  There  were  at  present  only 
two  parties  in  that  House-— the  gentlemen 
on  the  Treasury  bench,  and  diose  who 
were  the  followers  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Tamworth.  These 
two  parties  settled  what  measures  should 
be  brought  forward,  and  no  other  person 
had  any  chance  whatever  of  carrying  any- 
thing. He  believed  that  the  income-tax, 
in  its  present  unjust  form,  could  not  be  con- 
tinued beyond  three  years  ;  and  he  feared 
that  by  persisting  in  their  present  scheme 
the  Government  were  endangering  the  sys- 
tem of  direct  taxation,  which  he,  for  one, 
had  always  cordially  supported,  and  would 
continue  to  support. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  proceeded  to  say 
that  it  had  not  been  his  intention  to  speak 
on  the  question,  but  that  having  listened 
attentively  to  the  arguments  which  had 
been  used  against  the  proposition  of  Go- 
vernment, he  thought  hon.  Members  who 
had  spoken  in  favour  of  the  Amendment 
had  completely  contradicted  each  other. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  objected  to 
the  tax  because  it  was  under  the  direction 
of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  nation, 
who  might  be  supposed  to  have  some  in- 
terest in  its  operation;  but  he  could  not  sup- 
pose this  would  have  much  weight  with  the 
House.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
admitted  that  every  landlord  was  taxed  on 
20  per  cent  more  than  he  received,  on  ac- 
count of  the  outlay  to  which  he  was  sub- 
ject; but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
proposed  no  feasible  plan  for  remedying 
this  injustice.  He  wished  the  House  to 
observe  that  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion, 
and  representatives  of  every  interest,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  landlords,  had 
objected  to  this  tax,  while  they  were  the 
most  heavily  burdened  and  had  to  pay  the 
largest  share  of  the  tax.  He  would  ask  the 
House  what  other  conclusion  indifferent 
persons  could  draw  from  these  dcbatea, 
than  that  direct  taxation  was  so  invidious 
that  they  would  always  find  objections  to 
it  ?  He  would  ask  them  whether  they  had 
ever  known  a  case  where  indirect  taxation 
had  met  with  such  violent  opposition,  and 
from  such  different  quarters,  as  had  been 
excited  against  the  present  propositions  to 
which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  neces- 
sities of  their  exchequer  ?  He  begged  to 
protest  against  its  being  supposed  that  in 
voting  for  this  tax  for  three  years,  he  ap- 
proved of  it  as  a  permanent  impost;  and  he 
warned  the  Government  to  look  to  the 
discontent  which  preTailed  throughout  the 
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kingdom  on  the  subjeot  of  the  tax,  and  not 
to  entertain  the  shadow  of  a  belief  that 
they  could  ever  render  it  permanent. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  &aid,  that  he,  for  one, 
eould  see  no  practical  advantage  in  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose. 
Concurring  with  that  hon.  Member  in  the 
wishes  he  had  expressed  regarding  a  modi- 
fication of  the  tax,  he  still  could  not  help 
feeling  that  that  question  had,  after  due 
deliberation,  been  already  decided  by  the 
House,  and  he  had  no  reason  to  expect  that 
the  House  would  be  induced  to  change  that 
decision.  His  views  remained  the  same 
as  he  had  formerly  expressed;  but  he  could 
not  help  remembering  that  both  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  distinctly  told  them 
that  they  had  given  the  subject  their  best 
attention,  and  that  the  decided  conviction 
on  their  minds  was  that  the  injustice  and  in- 

S[uarity  of  the  tax  could  not  be  remedied. 
e  had  not  in  the  slightest  decree  changed 
his  opinion ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt 
that  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  him  to 
insist  upon  his  view  being  carried  out  in 
opposition  to  that  of  a  majority  of  the 
House.  Having  trespassed  so  long  upon 
the  House  on  a  former  occasion,  he  had 
during  the  subsequent  debates  refrained 
f^m  speaking  upon  this  question,  feeling 
as  he  did  that  it  had  been  virtually  decided 
by  the  House,  and  that  it  was  more  be- 
coming in  him  to  consider  what  was  due 
to  the  sense  of  the  House  thap  what  was 
due  to  himself.  As  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liverpool  (Mr.  Cardwell),  however,  had 
published  a  letter  to  his  constituents  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  was  prepared  to 
show  that  the  plan  he  (Mr.  Horsman) 
proposed  would  make  the  injustice  of  the 
tax  greater  than  before — that  it  would 
make  it  more  offensive,  and  would  not  in 
any  degree  remedy  the  inequality  that  ex- 
isted, perhaps  he  might  be  allowed  to  make 
a  single  observation  on  that  point.  There 
never  was  a  more  unfounded  statement 
than  that  made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman; 
and  he  challenged  him  to  produce  a  single 
elass  of  oases  which  would  in  any  degree 
bear  him  out  in  making  it.  The  noble 
Lord  had  said  that  the  landed  proprietors 
would  oppose  the  addition  to  the  tax  which 
he  proposed,  as  respected  them.  But  what 
was  that  addition  ?  Only  a  penny  in  the 
pound.  And  he  was  satisfied  that  if  such 
a  proposal  was  believed  by  them  to  be  ac- 
companied with  what  was  beneficial  for  the 
country  at  large,  they  would  not  oppose  it. 


He  was  favourable  to  direct  taxation,  and 
therefore  he  wished  to  see  the  income- 
tax  improved,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
made  permanent.  But  having  already 
submitted  a  proposition  for  equalisation  to 
the  House,  with  an  unsuccessful  result, 
he  was  not  prepared  in  the  present  state 
of  the  question,  to  offer  any  further  oppo- 
sition to  the  income-tax.  He  thought  they 
might  do  better  service  to  the  country  by 
applying  themselves  to  the  great  subject 
of  the  revision  of  the  existing  system  of 
taxation — a  task  for  which  a  great  and 
comprehensive  plan  was  necessary,  and 
which  could  be  undertaken  with  effect 
only  by  the  Government.  He  hoped  that 
Ministers  would  address  themselves  to  it 
with  a  view  to  accomplish  a  settlement  of 
the  question  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
or  three  years  ;  and  if  they  did  so,  he  be- 
lieved they  might  reckon  with  confidence 
on  the  co-operation  of  the  House. 

Mr.  cardwell  thought  the  House 
would  perhaps  expect  him  to  say  a  i^yr 
words,  after  tho  extraordinary  and  formal 
challenge  which  he  had  received  from  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down.  He 
had  on  a  former  evening  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  few  words  on  the  plan  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  with  regard  to  the 
income-tax;  and  if  he  did  not  then  con* 
vince  him  that  there  was  such  a  class 
of  cases  as  the  hon.  Member  had  now 
challenged  him  to  produce,  he  hoped  he 
might  succeed  in  doing  so  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  He  told  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  they  were  discussing,  not  an 
abstract  principle,  but  a  specific  plan;  and 
he  did  not  confine  himself  to  general 
grounds  of  objection,  but  stated  two  spe- 
cial grievances  which  would  arise  under 
that  plan,  as  instances  of  its  practical 
operation.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  in  mak- 
ing the  distinctions  of  payment  which 
he  proposed,  followed  the  schedules  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament;  and  according 
to  his  scheme  the  hon.  Gentlemen  would 
have  taxed  an  income,  not  accorJing  4o 
the  interest  the  individual  might  have 
in  it,  but  according  to  the  source  from 
which  it  arose.  If  the  source  were  in 
its  nature  permanent,  then  the  individual 
was  to  pay  the  higher  rate;  and  he  (Mr. 
Cardwell)  went  on  to  show  that  the 
source  might  be  permanent,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  individual  terminable  and 
fleeting.  He  supposed  the  case  of  a  widow 
with  a  small  annuity  of  1602.  secured  on 
land  or  secured  in  the  public  funds  (both 
permanent  sources),  bat  in  which  she  had 
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only  a  terminable  interest,  out  of  which,  if 
she  wished  to  leave  anything  behind  her, 
she  must  make  an  annual  saving;  and  he 
showed  that,  according  to  the  scheme  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  widow  would 
have  to  pay  the  higher  rate.  [Mr.  HoRS- 
HAN :  Certainly  not.]  He  would  do  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  credit  to  believe  that 
such  was  not  his  intention;  but  he  was  in 
the  judgment  of  the  House  if  such  would 
not  plainly  have  resulted  from  the  scheme 
the  hon.  Member  had  brought  forward; 
and  he  would  ask  if  they  were  to  be  con- 
demned for  refusing  to  adopt  a  plan  that 
would  have  such  an  effect,  merely  because 
the  hon.  Member  who  made  the  Bugc:estion 
did  not  himself  perceive  what  would  be  its 
consequences?  He  also  would  contend,  as 
he  had  already  done,  that  the  only  con- 
ceivable means  by  which  they  could  ascer- 
tain what  that  widow  ought  to  pay  was  to 
have  a  public  inspector,  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  ascertain  from  the  widow  per- 
sonally what  particular  interest  she  had  in 
the  amount  on  which  she  paid;  a  course 
that,  he  observed,  would  add  immeasurably 
to  the  disclosure  and  to  the  expense.  But 
he  did  not  rest  his  objection  on  one  case. 
He  stated  the  case  of  a  trader  who  was 
carrying  on  his  business  partly  with  his 
own  and  partly  with  borrowed  capital;  and 
he  showed  that  under  the  proposed  plan, 
by  which  the  borrowed  money  paid  at  the 
rate  of  Sd.,  the  other  portion  of  the  capital 
paid  &d.  in  the  \l,\  by  the  present  system 
both  paid  Id,,  and  the  borrower  adjusted 
his  own  account  with  the  lender  by  de- 
ducting Id.  from  every  \l,  of  the  in- 
terest: and  there  was  no  disclosure  of 
these  facts  to  the  Government  official. 
But  if  the  trader  was  to  return  6d,  upon 
one  part  of  his  capital,  and  Sd.  upon  an- 
other, there  must  be  a  full  disclosure  of  all 
these  matters.  He  apologised  to  the  House 
for  repeating  these  statements;  but  having 
before  made  them,  he  must  say  he  was 
surprised  at  the  boldness  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  giving  the  challenge  which  he 
had  that  night  thrown  out.  With  regard 
to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  no 
person  could  be  more  desirous  than  he  was 
to  see  the  tax  levied  in  a  manner  that 
would  make  it  fall  equally  and  least  offen- 
sively upon  the  community.  He  was  not 
at  aU  conscious  that  in  anything  he  had 
jMtid  he  could  fairly  be  charged  with  mak- 
ing unfounded  statements;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  Motion  now  before  the  House, 
he  considered  the  question  to  be,  not  whe- 
ther they  should  inquire  into  this  subject 


generally,  but  whether  they  should  delay  a 
measure  that  they  had  already  declared 
by  repeated  and  large  majorities  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  public  credit,  in  order  that 
such  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted.  With 
these  convictions  he  should  consider  him- 
self guilty  of  pusillanimous  conduct,  if  he 
hesitated  to  oppose  the  further  delay  of 
this  measure. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  had  been  completely 
misunderstood  in  what  he  had  stated  to 
the  House  on  a  former  occasion.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  he  proposed  to  tax  an 
annuity  at  the  highest  rate.  Now,  that 
was  just  one  of  the  cases  he  had  stated 
that  he  would  tax  at  the  lowest  rate ;  and 
he  had  not  only  stated  it  so  in  his  scale  of 
duties,  but  had  referred  to  it  in  his  speech 
as  one  that  showed  the  hardship  of  the 
present  system.  He  stated  that  the  high- 
est rate  of  charge  was  only  to  be  imposed 
I  on  the  classes  having  realised  property^ 
I  and  property  descending  to  their  heirs;  and 
that  every  kind  of  annuity  was  to  go  into 
the  lowest  rate  of  charge.  He  was,  there- 
fore, really  at*a  loss  to  know  why  the  hon. 
Gentleman  should  persist  in  the  statement 
he  had  made. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  had  not  the  least 
doubt,  after  what  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  that  his 
plan  should  operate  as  had  been  described; 
but  his  hon.  Friend  and  himself  had  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  his  statement  m 
they  really  found  it ;  and  certainly  there 
was  nothing  in  his  speech  that  showed 
that  under  Schedule  A  income  from  land 
was  not  to  be  charged  8(i.,  while  in  the 
other  schedule  the  lower  duties  were  to  be 
imposed.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
read  the  Act  from  which  he  took  the  sche* 
dules,  and  which  showed  that  a  widow's 
jointure,  if  derived  from  land,  was  put  in 
Schedule  A,  and  paid  the  highest  rate — if 
be  had  not  acquainted  himself  with  that 
circumstance — surely  it  was  no  fault  of 
those  who  opposed  his  plan. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  thought  that  texes  ought 
no  longer  to  be  levied  by  the  Treasury* 
and  collected  by  a  tax-gatherer  appointed 
by  the  Ministry;  but  that,  in  place  of 
that  system  they  should  resort  to  the  old 
policy  of  their  forefathers,  and  assess  taxes 
m  every  locality  under  the  residents  for 
the  supplies  that  should  be  required  from 
that  locality. 

House  divided  on  the  question  that  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  question: — Ayes  284;  Noes  73:  Ma- 
jority 211, 
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Ab4j.  T.  N. 
Aoland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adair,  H.  £. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
AffUonby,  H.  A. 
Alexander,  ^. 
Anton,  hon.  Col. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bailey,  J. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
Baldook,  £.  H. 
Baring,  T. 
Barrington,  Visot. 
Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
Bateson,  T. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bennet,  P. 
Beresford,  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Bemal,  R. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brackley,  Visct. 
Brand,  T. 
Briscoe,  M. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brockman,  E.  D. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Bulkeley.  Sir  R.  B.  W. 
BuUer,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Buller,  C. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
BusfeUd.  W. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
CasUereagh,  Visct. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
CaTendish,  hon.  6.  H. 
Cavendish,  W.  G. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Christy,  S. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  6. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Coke,  hon.  E.  K. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
ColvUe,  C.  R. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Courtenay,  Lord 


the  Ates. 

Cowan,  C. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Cripps,  W. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Currie,  H. 
Darner,  hon.  Col. 
Dayie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Deedes,  W. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Dodd.G. 

Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Drumlanrig,  Visct. 
DuflF,  G.  S. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Dundas,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Edwanls,  H. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Ellice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Ellice,  E. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Evans,  W. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
FitzPatrick,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Foley,  J.  11.  H. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Freestun,  Col. 
French,  F. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hon.  W.E. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Goring,  C. 

Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey.  R.  W. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hallyburton,LordJ.F. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
nayter,W.G. 
Heald,  J. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 


Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hey  wood,  J. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
HoUond,  R. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Horsman,  E. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Hutt,  W. 
Ingestre,  Visct. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jervis,  J. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
JolliflTe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Sir  W. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Ker,  R. 
Knox,  Col. 

Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.F. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsey,  hon.  Col. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Loch,  J. 
Locke,  J. 
Lockhart.  W. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Macnamara,  Major 
M'CuUngh,  W.  T. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
M'Naghten,  Sir  E. 
M'Neill,  D. 
M'Taggart,  Sir  J. 
Mahon,  The  0'Gorma& 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
March,  Earl  of 
MarshaU,  W. 
Masterman,  J. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  J. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Moffatt,  G. 
Monsell,  W. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morison,  Gen. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Mure,  Col. 
Napier,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Ord,  W. 
Oswald,  A. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 


Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Philips,  Sir  G.  R. 
Pinney,  W. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Powell,  Col. 
Power,  Dr. 
Power,  N. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Renton,  J.  C. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
RuflTord,  F. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Rutherfiird,  A. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Seymour,  Sir  H, 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Simeon,  J. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Smollett,  A. 
SomerviUe,  rt.hn.SirW. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
SUfford,  A. 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  J. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stonton,  W.  H. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Tollemache,  hon.  F.  J. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
TraiU,G. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Tynte,  Col.  C.  J.  K. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Verner,  Sir  W. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
West,  F.  R. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
WiUcox,  B.  M. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 

Wood,  rt  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wyld,  J. 
Wyvm,M. 

TBLLIM. 

Tufiiell,  H. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
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Alcock,  T. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Barkly,  H. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Berkeley,  Hon.  H.  F. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G.  F. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bo  wring,  Dr. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Bright,  J. 
Brown,  H. 
CabbeU,  B.  B. 
Clay,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clifford.  H.  M. 
Cobden. R. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Dashwood.  G.  H. 
D'Eyncourt,  rt.  hon.  C. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan.  G. 
Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fergus,  J. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox.  W.  J. 
Gooch,  E.  S. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Greene,  J. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hastie,  A. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Henry,  A. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hobhouse.  T.  B. 


Humphety.  Aid. 
Kershaw.  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Lushlngton.  C. 
Martin,  J. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morris,  D. 
Mowatt,  F. 
O'Connor.  F. 
Pearson.  C. 
Pechell.  Capt. 
Perfect.  R. 
Pigott.  F. 
Pilkington.  J. 
Raphael.  A. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Roche.  E.  B. 
Sal  way,  Col. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thornely,  T. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Urquhart,  D. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  J. 
Wood,  W.  P. 

TELLERS. 

Hume,  J. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 


The  House  again  divided,  on  the  ques- 
tion '*  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair:" — Ajes  323;  Noes  12:  Majority 
311. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adair,  H.  E. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Arundel    and    Surrey. 

Earl  of 
Bailey,  J. 
Baldock  E.  H. 
Barkly,  H. 
Baring,  T. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Barron.  Sir  H.  W. 
Bateson,  T. 
Bellew.  R.  M. 
Bennet,  P. 
Beresford,  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Bemal,  R. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
BoUiDg,  W. 


Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brackley,  Visct. 
Brand,  T. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Briscoe,  M. 
Broad  ley,  H. 
Brockman.  E.  D. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  H. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Bulkeley,  Sir  R.  B.  W. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
BuUer,  C. 
Eunbury,  W.  M. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Busfeild,  W. 
CabbeU,  B.  B. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cardwell,  E. 


Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Castlereagh.  Visot. 
Cavendish,  hon.  0.  C. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Cavendish,  W.  G. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Christy.  S. 
Clay,  J. 

Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clifford,  H.  M. 
Clive,  H.  B 
Cobbold,  J.  0. 
Cobden,  R. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Codrington.  Sir  W. 
Coke,  hon.  E.  K. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
ColvUe,  C.  R. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Courtenay.  Lord 
Cowan,  C. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Cripps,  W. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Currie,  H. 
Damer,  hon.  Col. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V, 
Deedes,  W. 
Dod.  J.  W. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E, 
Drumlanrig.  Visct. 
Duff,  G.  S. 
Duncan.  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dancuft,  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Dundas,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Edwards,  H. 
Egcrton,  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Ellicc,  E. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Evans,  Sir  D.  L. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Farrcr,  J. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Filmer,Sir  E. 
FitzPatrick,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Foley,  J.  H.  U. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortcscue,  C. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 
Fox.  R.  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 


Freefttin,  Col. 
French,  F. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.E. 
Glyn,  G.  0. 
Gooch,  E,  S. 
Gordon.  Adm. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graoe,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granger.  T.  0. 
Greene.  J. 
Greene.  T. 
GrenfeU,  C.P. 
Grey.  rt.  hon.  Sif  O. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 

Hallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Hamilton,  Lord  0. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay.  Lord  J. 
Hayter.  W.  G. 
Headlam.  T.  E. 
Heald.  J. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley.  J.  W. 
Henry.  A. 

Herries.  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hildyard.  R.  C. 
Hildyard.T.B.T. 
Hindley.  C. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges.  T.  L. 
HoUond,  R. 
Hood.  Sir  A. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Ilorsman,  £. 
Hotham.  Lord 
Howard,  hon.  0.  W.  G. 
Hume.  J. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Ilutt.  W. 
Ingestre,  Visct. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Sir  W. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Ker.  R. 
Kershaw.  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Knox,  Col. 

Labouchere.  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lascclles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lemon.  Sir  C. 
I^wis,  rt.  hon.  SirT.  F. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lincoln.  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Littleton,  hon.  £.  It. 
Loch,  J. 
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Looke,  J. 
LocUiart,  W. 
Lushington,  G. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Macnamara,  M^. 
M'CulUgh,  W.  T. 
M'Gregor,  J, 
M'Naghten,  Sir  £. 
M'Neill,  D. 
M'Taggart,  Sir  J. 
Mahon,  The  0' Gorman 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
March,  Earl  of 
Marshall,  W. 
Masterman,  J. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  J. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Moffatt,  G. 
Monsell,W. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morison,  Gen. 
Mowatt,  F. 
MulgraTC,  Earl  of 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Mure,  Col. 
Napier,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Ord,W. 
Oswald,  A. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Philips,  Sir  G.  R. 
Pigott,  F. 
PilkiDgton,  J. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Powell,  Col. 
Power,  Dr. 
Power,  N. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Renton,  J.  C. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T,  J.  A. 
RuflFord,  F. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
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Rutherfurd«  A. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Seymour,  Sir  H. 
Sell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelburne,  Earl  of 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Simeon,  J. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerville,  rt.  hn.  Sir  W. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  J. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
TenisoD,  E.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thornely,  T. 
ToUemache,  hon.  J.  F. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Tynte,  Col.  C.  J.  K. 
Tyrell,  SirJ.  T. 
Urquhart,  D. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemer,  Sir  W. 
Verney,  Sir  H. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Vyse,  R.  II.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
West,  F.  R. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 

Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wyld.  J. 
WyvUl,  M. 

TELLBBS. 

Tufnell,  II. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


List  of  ike  Noes. 


Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Dashwood,  G.  H. 
IVEyncourt,  rt,  hon.  C. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 


Martin,  J. 
Morris,  D. 
O'Connor,  F. 
Pearson,  C. 


Peohell,  Capt. 
Soholefield,  W. 


Wakley,  T. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 

TSLLBBB. 

Crawford,  W.  S.  Roche,  E.  B. 

House  in  Committee. 

Bill  passed  through  Committee. 

House  resumed.    Report  to  be  received. 

House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  March  28,  1848. 

MrNDTBs.]    Took  the  OaM«.— Serenil  Lords. 

Public  Bills.—  1*  Borough  Police,  Superannuation FuDd« 
Royal  Assent, — Pacsengers ;  Queen's  Pri«on. 

Pbtitions  PRBSieifTKD.  Froin  Members  of  lettral 
Lodges  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Main 
Chester  Unity,  for  the  Extension  of  the  Provisicnu  of  ths 
Benefit  Societies  Act  to  that  Order. — From  Glossop,  for 
the  Abolition  of  Toll  Bars,  altogether,  and  for  Fixing  a 
Small  Rate  upon  I>roperty  fbr  Maintaining  the  Roads.— 
From  the  Clergy  of  Leighlin,  against  the  Rate  of  j 
ment  on  Rent  Charges. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  March  28,  1848. 

MiNUTKS.]    Public  Bills.— 2<*  Election  Reoognisanosi ; 

Administration  of  Oaths  (Court  of  Chancery^. 
Reported— 'Prtrpertj  Tax;  Stamp  Duties  Assimilatiofi. 

Pbtitions  Prbsbntbd.  By  Mr.  F.  Mackensie,  fhxn 
Cheltenham,  respecting  Election  Recognixanoes.— By 
Mr.  SuIUvan,  from  Kilkenny,  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Unkm 
with  Ireland— By  Sir  J.  Y.  BuUcr,  from  Tavistoek,  and 
by  Captain  Vyse,  from  Paulerspury  (Northampton), 
against,  and  by  Sir  J.  Hanmer,  from  Holywell  (Flint- 
shire), and  Mr.  Aglionby,  trom  Cockermoulh,  in  fiivour 
of,  the  Jewbh  Disabilities  BUI.— By  Mr.  Wakley,  firom 
t{ie  Ratepayers  of  Clerkenwell,  for  Alteration  of  the  Law 
respecting  Parish  Vestries.— By  Sir  J.  Hanmer,  ttom 
Northop,  in  the  County  of  Flint,  complaining  of 
the  Conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  (Ireland). 
— By  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  ftom  Westminster,  for  In- 
quiry respecting  the  R^ah  of  Sattara.— By  Sir  W.  Cod- 
rington,  fVom  Cheltenham,  and  by  other  Hon.  Mem- 
bers, from  several  Places,  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Duty  oa 
Attorneys'  Certificates. — By  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  fyom 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Leicester,  against  E^xemp- 
tion  of  Small  Tenements  ftrom  Rating  Bill. — By  Mr. 
T.  Baring,  from  Great  Yarmouth,  and  by  several  Hon. 
Members,  fh>m  various  Places,  for  Exemption  of  Chari- 
table Bequests  from  Legacy  Duties. — By  Colonel  Kemys 
Tynte,  trom  Bridgewater,  and  iu  Neighbourhood,  Ibr  Alie- 
ration  of  the  Law  respecting  Malt— By  Mr.  Haisey,  firom 
Hemel  Hempstead  (Hertford),  against  Increase  or  Con- 
tinuance of  the  Property  Tax.— By  Sir  T.  Birch,  fttHn 
the  Guardians  of  the  West  Derby  Union,  in  the  County 
of  Lancaster,  for  Rating  Owners  instead  of  Occupiers 
of  Tenements. — From  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the 
Tipperary  Union,  for  Inquiry  respecting  Absenteeism 
(Ireland).— By  Mr.  Divett,  firom  Exeter,  for  Alteration 
of  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency. — By  several 
Hon.  Members,  trom  a  Number  of  Lodges  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Manchester  Unity,  for 
Extension  of  the  Benefit  Societies  Act— By  Capt.  Jones, 
from  Londonderry,  respecting  Instalments  for  the  Derti- 
tute  Poor  (Ireland)  Acts.— By  Mr.  O.  Dunoombe,  firom 
Whitby  and  its  Vicinity,  and  by  several  other  Hon.  Mem- 
bers, from  various  Places,  against  the  Dipkmatle  Rela- 
tions with  the  Court  of  Rome  BilL — By  Sir  J.  V.  Buller, 
fh>m  the  Totness  Board  of  Education,  for  Alteration  of 
the  Law  of  Education.— By  Mr.  G.  Hamilton,  firon  Gar- 
vahy,  for  Encouragement  to  Sdioob  in  Gonnexkm  with 
the  Church  Education  Society  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  Shar- 
maa  Ccawfivd,  ttom  Wesford,  Ibr  Attcratton  of  tlM  Iaw 
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of  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  R.  Palmer, 
ttooi  Plymouth,  agahut  a  Repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Laws.— By  Mr.  Wakley,  Arom  the  Carnarvon  Union,  for 
Alteration  of  the  Poor  Law.— By  Lord  Courtenay,  Arom 
the  Guardiant  of  the  Kingsbridge  Union,  for  Exemption 
of  Workhouies  ftom  Poor  Law  Rating.— From  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  County  of  Roscommon,  for  Inquiry  into  the 
Poor  Law  (Ireland). 

ABOLITION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  begged  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  petition  from  John  Beale, 
of  No.  4,  Grosvenor  Cottages,  North-end, 
Eaton-square,  London.  The  petition  set 
forth  that  he  considered  the  country  as 
being  in  a  most  critical  state,  and  that 
what  has  been  going  forward  in  countries 
elsewhere  was  likely  to  rouse  the  masses  of 
this  into  action  to  seek  for  what  they  con- 
sidered likely  to  be  beneficial  to  them;  that 
poverty  and  wretchedness  almost  indescrib- 
able existed  amongst  the  people;  that  one 
of  the  causes  of  discontent  was  the  defec- 
tive character  of  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  the  House  of  Commons;  that  an- 
other was  the  fact,  that  whether  in  the 
Church,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  courts  of 
justice,  the  colonies,  or  any  place  of  emo- 
lument at  home  or  abroad,  they  saw  them 
all  reserved  for  and  filled  by  the  scions  of 
wealthy  families.  The  petitioner  therefore 
prayed  for  the  establishment  of  universal 
suffrage,  and  of  secret  voting  in  the  elec- 
tion of  representatives  of  the  people.  He 
prayed  that  the  Church  property  should  be 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  and  the  produce  of  the  Crown  lands 
to  the  same  purpose;  that  all  sinecures, 
gratuities,  and  pensions  should  be  abolish- 
ed, except  for  meritorious  services ;  he 
prayed  for  the  reduction  of  the  Army  to 
the  same  footing  as  that  on  which  it  stood 
at  the  close  of  the  last  war — for  the  reduc- 
tion and  arrangement  of  taxation  on  a  new 
scale — for  the  abolition  of  the  laws  of  en- 
tail and  primogeniture — for  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State — for  a  reformed  sys- 
tem of  currency — and  for  the  abolition  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  petition  stated 
that  one  representative  assembly  was  suffi- 
cient for  all  national  purposes,  and  he 
prayed  that  his  very  reasonable  requests 
might  be  taken  into  the  consideration  of 
the  House. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  opposed  the  bring- 
ing up  of  the  petition. 

Mr.  HUME  believed  that  no  hon.  Mem- 
ber could  object  to  a  petition  being  brought 
up.     He  might  object  to  its  reception. 

Mr.  speaker  read  the  Order  of  the 
HouBOy  which  referred  to  petitions  which 
might  contain  something  contrary  to  the 


rules  of  the  House.  He  supposed  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
opposed  the  bringing  up  of  the  petition  on 
some  such  grounds. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  presumed  the  House 
had  no  right  to  receive  such  a  petition; 
and  he  contended  that  a  petition  could  no 
more  be  presented  to  that  House  contain- 
ing a  prayer  for  the  abolition  of  the  House 
of  Lords  than  if  it  contained  a  prayer  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Monarchy. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  thought  that  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  had,  without  intending  it,  placed 
the  Speaker  in  a  somewhat  invidious  posi- 
tion. The  question  was  really  one  for  the 
House  and  not  the  Speaker  to  decide; 
and  in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
come  to  a  decision  fairly,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsburj 
should  state  the  precise  nature  and  force  of 
the  petition.  It  would  be  then  for  the 
House  to  determine  what  course  should  be 
pursued. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  he  would  read  the 
passages  to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  ob- 
jected.    They  were — 

*'  The  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  your 
petitioner  considering  one  assembly  of  represen- 
tatives duly  elected  sufficient  for  national  pur- 
poses." 

The  final  prayer  was — 

*'  Your  petitioner  extremely  desires  to  see  all 
these  measures  passed,  believing  the  condition  of 
the  country  to  be  such,  that  unless  they  are 
adopted,  a  convulsion  must  ensue  which  will  bury 
in  one  common  ruin  all  establishments  which  arc 
now  the  envy  of  foreigners,  but  a  continued  source 
of  evil  to  this  nation." 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  only  wished  to  have 
the  passage  of  the  petition  to  which  he 
objected  read  at  the  table,  and  he  should 
then  move  that  the  petition  be  rejected. 

Mr.  HUME  thought  that  the  whole  pe- 
tition should  be  read  at  the  table.  *  That 
was  the  rule  of  the  House. 

Sir  G.  grey  thought  it  would  be 
enough  to  have  the  objectionable  passage 
read  at  the  table,  as  the  House  might  be 
better  employed  than  in  listening  to  a  long 
petition  read  at  the  table.  It  was  custom- 
ary for  hon.  Members  to  receive  all  peti- 
tions intrusted  to  them  for  presentation; 
but  it  was  not  understood  that  by  present- 
ing a  petition,  any  hon.  Member  was  bound 
by  the  sentiments  contained  in  it.  He 
hoped  his  hon.  Friend  would  not  persevere 
with  his  Motion,  as  it  would  in  his  view  be 
attaching  too  much  importance  to  the  pe- 
tition. 
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Tlie  Clerk  at  the  table  having  read  the 
passages, 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  that  if  an  an- 
alogous petition  were  presented  to  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  body  would  not 
receive  it,  neither  would  either  House  re- 
ceive a  petition  praying  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Monarchy;  and  he  could  not  see,  there- 
fore, why  the  House  of  Commons  should 
i^ceive  a  petition  like  the  present,  advo- 
cating opinions  which  were  opposed  to  the 
almost  unanimous  feelings  of  the  House. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  had,  by  his 
tone  and  manner,  and  his  running  commen- 
taries, seemed  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  matters  contained  in  the  pe- 
tition, and  thus  seemed  to  identify  himself 
with  it.  He  invited  the  House  to  pro- 
nounce a  decision  on  the  question  whether 
it  was  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  that  this  species  of  petitions  should 
be  allowed  to  circulate  ? 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  in  his  opinion  a 
more  absurd  reason  could  not  be  given  for 
the  rejection  of  the  petition  than  that 
urged  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford — that  the  peti- 
tion could  not  be  received  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  opposed  to  the  general  opinion 
of  the  House.  Why,  this  was  the  very  kind 
of  petitions  which  wore  required,  and  which 
the  House  ought  to  throw  its  doors  wide 
open  to  receive.  Petitions  which  agreed 
with  the  House  were  not  petitions  that 
were  required.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  receive  every  petition  that  was 
sent  to  it.  If  once  the  House  were  to  be- 
gin to  refuse  petitions,  whore  could  they 
draw  the  line  of  distinction  ?  The  House 
was  perhaps  not  aware  that  the  petition 
was  signed,  not  by  some  ignorant  Chartist, 
but  by  a  gentleman  who  had  gone  through 
the  University,  and  was  now  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  thought 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  re- 
ceive petitions  from  all  portions  of  the  peo- 
ple, whatever  might  be  the  sentiments 
which  they  expressed. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  was  extremely  sorry 
to  be  compelled,  by  the  course  taken  by 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
on  a  matter  of  such  extreme  importance.  He 
felt  as  anxious  as  any  hon.  Member  in  that 
House  to  offer  no  obstruction  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  petitions;  and  he  was  rejoiced 
that  the  House  had  allowed  the  petition  to 
be  read,  because  without  hearing  it  he  did 
not  think  that  they  could  deliberately  pro* 
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nounce  an  opinion  whether  they  could 
sanction  it  to  the  extent  of  allowing  it  to 
lie  on  the  table.  He  agreed  with  his  hon. 
Friend  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
their  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign,  and  with 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  to  receive 
a  petition  seeking  for  the  abolition  of  the 
kingly  Government,  and  the  substitution  of 
a  republic.  The  form  of  government  es- 
tablished in  this  country  was  a  Govern- 
ment by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and 
he  thought  that  a  line  should  be  drawn, 
and  that  no  petition  should  be  allowed  to 
lie  on  their  table  that  dealt  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Government.  He 
had  not  had  time  to  weigh  the  matter  with 
the  care  which  it  required,  but  he  felt  that 
the  Government  of  this  country  was  no 
less  a  kingly  Government  than  it  was  one 
formed  by  two  Houses  of  Parliament  also; 
and  if  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  the 
former  could  not  be  received,  neither,  he 
thought,  could  they  receive  a  petition  for 
the  abolition  of  one  of  the  Houses  of  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther it  had  not  been  the  custom  of  the 
House  to  allow  petitions  to  be  received  for 
the  ejection  of  Bishops  from  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  thought,  that  if  such  petitions 
were  allowed  to  be  received  by  the  House, 
there  could  be  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  House  was  unable  to  receive  petitions 
praying  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  House 
of  Peers.  He  did  not  express  any  sympa- 
thy, and  probably  no  hon.  Member  in  tho 
House  would  express  sympathy  with  tho 
whole  of  the  contents  of  the  petition.  He 
was  sure  that,  with  regard  to  this  particu- 
lar petition,  the  only  effect  of  this  discus- 
sion would  be  to  raise  the  petitioner  in  his 
own  estimation,  and  turn  the  public  atten- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  questions  which 
the  House  did  not  wish  to  have  discussed. 
If  the  House  determined  not  to  receive  the 
petition,  he  was  sure  that  it  would  only 
lead  to  the  presentation  of  other  similar 
objectionable  petitions.  '  He  would  express 
no  opinion  whatever  upon  this  petition; 
that  was  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  but 
he  considered  it  of  enormous  importance 
that  the  House  should  not  take  a  false  step 
on  the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  morgan  J.  O'CONNELL  did 
not  think  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
put  tho  case  fairly.  Any  person  in  that 
House  or  out  of  it  might  express  an  opin- 
ion— which  he  thought  would  be  a  foolish 
one — that  the  House  of  Lords  ought  to  be 
abolished,  without  committing  an  offence 
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against  the  law;  whereas  no  person  could 
legally  express  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  Monarchy.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  it  was  no  argument  to  say 
that  a  petition  not  containing  an  illegal 
prayer  should  be  rejected,  because  a  peti- 
tion for  another  object  highly  treasonable, 
and  for  which  a  person  would  become  liable 
to  severe  punishment,  should  also  be  re- 
fused. 

Dr.  bo  wring  thought  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Monarchy  had  been  introduced 
into  the  debate  most  unnecessarily.  It 
was  an  entirely  different  question  from  the 
consideration  whether  one  legislative  body 
or  two  were  more  suited  to  the  wants  and 
interests  of  the  country.  As  the  question 
had  been  opened,  he  trusted  that  the  pe- 
tition would  not  be  rejected. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  concurred  in  the 
views  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  James 
Graham).  He  thought  the  petition  ought 
to  be  rejected. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  had  reason  to  complain 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  for  having  referred 
to  him  as  approving  of  all  that  the  petition 
contained.  He  utterly  denied  that  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  were  supposed  to  concur 
in  all  the  petitions  that  were  presented  by 
them.  Now,  as  these  were  times  when 
persons  ought  to  speak  plainly,  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  agreed  in  a 
great  measure  with  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tion; but  he  did  not  agree  in  that  part  of 
it  which  related  to  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  because  he  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  under  the  form  of  government 
which  they  had  in  this  country  more  liberty 
might  be  enjoyed  by  the  people  than  under 
any  other.  He  believed  that  under  the 
existing  form  of  government  the  greatest 
extent  of  human  liberty  might  be  enjoyed 
by  the  British  people.  But  was  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  people  were  to  reflect 
on  what  views  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
House  before  they  ventured  to  send  a  pe- 
tition to  it  ?  For  his  own  part,  he  should 
be  delighted  if  he  never  received  another 
petition  for  presentation,  and  if  his  consti- 
tuents would  select  some  other  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  send  their  petitions  to,  because  he 
thought  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
good  in  sending  petitions  to  that  House 
when  they  met  with  no  attention  whatever. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  protested  against  the 
doctrine  that  there  was  no  use  in  sending 
petitions  to  that  House.  For  his  own  part, 
whenever  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing   his  constituents,    he  invariably 


held  out  to  them  the  wholesome  doctrine 
of  making  their  sentiments  known  to  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  he  believed  that 
in  doing  so  he  acted  more  to  his  own  credit, 
and  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House 
and  the  public,  than  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury.  He  had  held  a  seat  in  the 
House  for  many  years,  and  he  could  most 
positively  deny  that  the  petitions  of  the 
people  were  treated  with  disrespect.  True, 
it  sometimes  happened  that  one  description 
of  petitions  met  with  more  favour  than 
others;  but  the  people  were  aware  of  this, 
and  they  felt  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
that  all  petitions  could  be  treated  alike* 
With  regard  to  the  particular  question  be- 
fore the  House,  he  thought  there  could  not 
be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  all  petitions 
of  the  people  that  were  respectfully  word- 
ed ought  to  be  received;  and  he  hoped*  in 
giving  his  vote  upon  this  occasion,  it  would 
not  be  understood  that  he  was  expressing 
any  opinion  upon  the  views  the  petition 
contained.  If  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet was  acceded  to,  it  would  interfere 
with  the  right  enjoyed  by  the  people  of 
petitioning  that  House  on  all  subjects  af- 
fecting their  welfare.  It  would,  he  thought, 
have  been  much  better  if,  instead  of  the 
pubUc  attention  having  been  called  to  the 
subject,  it  had  been  passed  over. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  should  exceed- 
ingly regret  if  the  House  were  obhged  to 
divide  on  this  question,  lest  their  vote 
should  be  misunderstood,  because  he  felt 
satisfied  that  those  who  should  think  fit  to 
vote  in  favour  of  the  petition  would  not 
differ  from  the  remainder  of  the  House  in 
the  determination  to  uphold  the  constitu- 
tion of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons.  He 
believed  that  the  immense  majority  of  that 
House  entertained  on  this  question  the 
same  opinion  with  the  immense  majority 
of  the  people  of  this  realm,  who,  however 
desirous  they  might  be  to  see  improvements 
introduced,  were  determined  to  uphold  that 
great  constitution  under  which  they  en- 
joyed more  of  security,  and  of  liberty; 
and  of  happiness,  than  had  been  ever  im- 
parted by  Providence  to  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  human  race.  But  that  was 
not  the  question  before  the  House,  and 
if  forced  to  divide,  he  should  certainly 
vote  with  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment in  favour  of  the  petition  being  re- 
ceived. If  a  petition  contained  improper 
and  scurrilous  language  against  another 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  he  thought  that 
the  House  would  be  bound  to  feel  as  jeal- 
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•as  of  the  honour  of  tho  other  House  as 
they  should  of  their  own;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent case  the  petitioner  merely  expressed 
an  opinion,  from  which  he  totaJly  differed; 
but  be  could  not  on  that  account  feel  jus- 
tified in  refusing  to  receive  the  petition, 
when  he  found  that  it  was  respectfuUy 
worded.  No  one  would  object  to  the 
House  receiving  a  petition  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Established  Church,  or  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Bishops  from  the  House 
of  Lords;  and  he  thought  it  was  danger- 
ous for  them  to  attempt  drawing  a  line 
of  distinction  as  to  where  they  were  to 
atop. 

Mr,  ROUNDELL  PALMER  hoped  his 
bon.  Friend  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  would  not 
divide  the  House.  He  understood  that 
the  House  had  received  petitions  on  seve- 
ral occasions  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland,  which  he 
would  venture  to  say  was  a  subject  less 
within  the  powers  of  the  House  to  enter- 
tain than  even  the  matter  before  them. 
Though  no  man  was  more  attached  to  the 
House  of  Lords  than  he  was,  still  he  should 
feel  himself  obliged  to  vote  on  this  occa- 
sion against  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baro- 
net. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS,  in  explanation,  said  it 
was  with  no  common  pleasure  he  had  heard 
from  all  sides  of  the  House  a  repudiation 
of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  petition. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  object  he 
had  in  view,  though  not  technically  gain- 
ed, had  been  substantially  obtained,  and 
therefore  he  would  not  divide  tbe  House. 

Petition  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

FORCIBLE  EJECTMENTS— UNION  OF 
GALWAY. 

Sir  G.  grey  desired  to  make  a  short 
statement  with  regard  to  the  forcible  eject- 
ments and  the  destruction  of  houses  in  the 
union  of  Galway,  which  had  been  several 
times  before  the  House.  He  had  promised 
the  hon.  Member  who  had  introduced  the 
case  (Mr.  P.  Scrope),  that  ho  would  put 
the  House  in  possession  of  the  information 
he  received  from  his  noble  Friend  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  more  satisfactory  than  that  which 
he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  at  that  time  possessed. 
He  immediately  wrote  to  his  noble  Friend; 
and  this  morning  he  received  a  private  let- 
ter from  his  noble  Friend,  written  in  con- 
sequence of  the  notice  taken  of  the  case 
in  that  House.  In  this  letter  his  noble 
Friend  expressed  surprise,  in  which  he 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  participated,  that»  owing  to 


circumstances  arising  from  an  accident 
which  was  to  him  inexplicable,  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  should 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  measures  taken 
by  the  Government,  because  it  was  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  impression  that  infor- 
mation of  the  proceedings  taken  by  the 
Government  had  been  addressed  to  him 
some  time  ago.  That  letter  must  have 
been  accidentally  lost.  It  had  certainly 
never  reached  him  (Sir  G.  Grey);  and  his 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  said 
that  until  last  night  he  had  never  received 
an  answer  to  his  letter,  although  Mr.  Red- 
ington  was  under  the  impression  that  one 
had  been  sent.  He  (Sir  G.  Grey),  affaer 
the  reproaches  which  had  been  cast  upon 
the  Irish  Government  in  consequence  of 
this  case,  felt  it  due  to  his  noble  Friend 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  state  the  steps  he 
had  taken  in  consequence  of  it ;  after  which 
he  was  sure  the  House  would  acquit  him 
of  any  neglect  of,  or  indifference  to,  the 
outrage  alleged  to  have  been  committed. 
The  Earl  of  Clarendon  said,  that  the  mo- 
ment he  heard  of  the  case,  which  was  be- 
fore the  statement  was  made  in  the  OaU 
way  Mercury,  because  it  had  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Government  by 
the  report  of  the  assistant  poor-law  com- 
missioner, he  took  measures  for  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  facts,  and,  if  they  were 
substantiated,  to  punish  the  parties  guilty 
of  the  cruelty  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted. Some  delay,  however,  unavoid- 
ably occurred,  much  to  his  regret,  owing 
to  Captain  Hellard  being,  just  at  that  pe- 
riod, seized  with  typhus  fever,  which  ter- 
minated in  his  death.  Major  M'Kie,  who 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Captain  Hellard, 
made  the  inquiry,  the  result  of  which  was 
before  the  House.  Directly  the  report  of 
that  inquiry  was  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  he  submitted  the 
whole  case  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 
who  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  Govern- 
ment could  not  legally  undertake  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution.  Lord  Clarendon's  next 
step  was  to  intimate  to  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor that  Mr.  Blake's  name  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  immediately 
act  upon  that  suggestion;  but  he  trans- 
mitted a  statement  of  the  case  to  Mr. 
Blake,  and,  according  to  the  practice,  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  of  making  what 
explanation  he  chose.  He  regretted  to 
state  that  for  a  length  of  time  no  explan- 
ation was  received  from  Mr.  Blake;  and 
when  at  last  it  did  arrive,  it  was  considered 
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so  unsatisfactory,  that  his  name  was  struck 
off  the  list  of  magistrates.  Mr.  St.  George, 
a  Memher  of  that  House,  had  also  been 
called  upon  for  an  explanation,  but  no  an- 
swer  had  yet  been  received  from  him. 

RAILWAY  COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr.  BANKES,  in  moving— 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  powers, 
rights,  and  authority,  now  vested  by  the  Act  9th 
and  10th  Victoria,  c.  105,  in  the  Oommisioners  of 
Railways,  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  secure  their 
effiqijent  execution  at  a  greatly  diminished  rate  of 
charge  to  the  public," — 

d^bserved,  that  a  Commission  of  such  an  ex- 
tent And  charge  as  that  which  now  existed 
bad  never  been  contemplated.  It  had 
caused  much  surprise  to  those  who  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  project,  to  find  that 
all  of  a  sudden  a  Board  had  sprung  into 
existence  consisting  of  no  less  than  three 
Commissioners  at  high  salaries,  with  a 
large  staff  of  subordinate  clerks,  mcssen- 
gei*s,  and  other  contingents,  the  expense 
of  which,  in  the  estimate  for  last  year, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  17,000^  An- 
other circumstance  that  had  excited  much 
surprise  was,  that  the  Act  (9th  and  1 0th 
of  Victoria,  cap.  105)  for  the  establish- 
ment of  these  Commissioners,  containing  a 
great  many  clauses,  and  investing  these 
Commissioners  with  much  patronage,  had, 
while  it  provided  for  the  salaries  of  the 
Commissioners  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
subordinates,  made  no  provision  for  the 
duties  to  be  performed  by  these  persons, 
those  duties  being  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  future  Act  of  Parliament.  Such  a 
Bill  had,  indeed,  been  brought  in  by  the 
Gentleman  who  had  been  appointed  Head 
Commissioner,  but  had  excited  much  sur- 
prise and  apprehension,  not  only  among 
shareholders  in  existing  railways,  but  also 
in  the  minds  of  landowners  and  other  pro- 
prietors whose  property  was  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  projects  of  new  railway 
companies.  Powers  of  a  most  formidable 
and  arbitrary  kind  were  to  have  been  given 
to  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  to  be  by 
them  delegated  to  their  subordinate  officers 
— such  as  entitling  them  to  go  in  upon  and 
mark  the  land  in  spite  of  any  opposition, 
and  to  turn  furrows  of  a  certain  number  of 
inches  from  one  end  of  a  property  to  an- 
other. Such  provisions  as  these  rendered 
the  Bill  so  objectionable  that  it  fell  to  the 
ground  under  the  opposition  of  railway 
promoters  and  landed  proprietors,  and  was 
at  last  withdrawn  by  the  propounder  of  the 
BchemCy  the  Railway  Commissioner  himself. 


From  that  time  to  the  present  no  further 
scheme  had  been  produced,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  the  Gentleman  in  ques- 
tion had  remained  without  duties  of  any 
sort  of  importance,  for  the  Act  which  had 
constituted  him  a  Commissioner,  prescribed 
none.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  with  all  their  contin- 
gents of  clerks  and  messengers,  had  no- 
thing at  all  to  do.  The  whole  experi- 
ment had  been  tried  on  an  unreasonably 
large  scale,  and  the  demand  upon  the  puV 
lie  for  expenditure  was  very  great.  There 
was  a  Chief  Commissioner  at  2,0002.  a 
year,  and  two  others  at  1,500L  a  year, 
with  many  paid  subordinates,  who  were 
to  have  been  charged  with  duties  of  so 
responsible  a  nature,  that  he  was  re- 
joiced they  had  never  been  intrusted  to  per- 
sons in  an  inferior  capacity.  No  doubt  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Strutt)  would 
have  endeavoured  to  select  approved  agents 
for  those  duties;  but  persons  were  not 
always  fortunate  in  their  choice,  and  it 
so  happened  that  parties  who  had  been 
employed  by  this  very  Gentleman  as 
agents  in  another  capacity  had  been  so 
far  from  acting  in  conformity  with  his 
orders,  that  he  had  lost  his  seat  in  that 
House  through  their  intervention.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  given  orders 
tliat  nothing  approaching  to  illegality 
should  be  resorted  to  by  his  agents;  and 
yet  he  had  been  unseated  for  bribery 
by  those  agents,  who  had  acted  so  en- 
tirely contrary  to  his  instructions.  But ' 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  the 
Railway  Commission,  he  thought  there 
was  no  difficulty  now  in  dealing  with  an 
experiment  that  had  been  tried  upwards 
of  a  year  and  a  half,  and  which  he 
(Mr.  Bankes)  was  prepared  to  allege  was 
a  signal  failure.  It  had  happened  only 
within  a  few  weeks  that  two  Railway  Bills, 
which  had  come  before  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Railway  Board, 
had  been  negatived  by  large  majorities. 
Was  not  such  a  board,  then,  an  injury 
rather  than  a  benefit,  in  so  far  as  it  in- 
creased the  expenses  of  a  Railway  Bill  by 
an  investigation  which,  ivhen  performed, 
appeared  to  carry  no  warrant  of  authority 
in  that  House  ?  Such  a  fact  proved  that 
the  value  of  the  experiment  did  not  corre- 
spond with  the  amount  of  expense  which 
it  entailed.  At  a  time,  therefore,  when 
every  possible  reduction  was  called  for  that 
could  be  made  without  injury  to  the  public 
service,  he  was  enabled  to  point  out  this 
Board  as  a  source  from  which  a  saving  not 
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altogether  inconsiderable  might  be  made. 
But  a  reduction  of  expense  was  not  the 
only  benefit  that  would  ensue,  for  a  board 
constituted  like  this  answered  no  beneficial 
purpose.  The  functions  formerly  admin- 
istered by  the  Board  of  Trade  might  not 
have  been  altogether  satisfactory;  yet, 
with  the  additional  experience  now  avail- 
able, he  thought  it  would  be  found  that  ad- 
ministration would  be  at  least  as  advanta- 
geous as  by  the  Railway  Commissioners, 
and  with  a  great  saving  of  expense.  When 
railway  matters  were  first  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  annual  expense  was 
1,9721.  That  expense  was  afterwards  in- 
creased to  3,302^,  in  consequence  of  cer- 
tain new  arrangements,  by  which  heavier 
duties- devolved  upon  the  Board  of  Trade; 
but  under  the  new  arrangement  the  charge 
in  the  first  year  was  17,000^  It  was  true 
that  the  charge  stood  in  the  present  esti- 
mates at  only  12,000Z. ;  but  that  sum  by 
no  means  covered  the  whole  amount  of 
charge  arising  out  of  the  Government  con- 
trol of  railways;  for,  as  one  of  the  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  expenditure  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance,  he  had 
been  surprised  to  find  items  in  the  Navy 
Estimates  relating  also  to  railways.  He 
found  that  a  board  had  been  established  for 
railway  duties  in  connexion  with  the  Ad- 
miralty, consisting  of  three  members  at 
8002.  a  year,  and  a  chief  clerk  at  220Z.  a 
year;  two  other  clerks,  one  at  901.  and  the 
other  at  70^,  making  160?.  a  year;  and  a 
draughtsman  at  130?.  Then,  this  board 
being  separate  from  the  Admiralty,  house- 
rent  and  taxes  were  charged,  and  they 
amounted  to  265?. ;  the  other  items  being, 
messengers  155?.,  and  travelling  expenses 
300?. ;  making  a  total  of  this  charge  ap- 
pearing in  the  Navy  Estimates  of  3,630*., 
which  was  to  be  added  to  the  12,000?. 
avowedly  for  the  Railway  Board,  and  which 
appeared  in  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates. 


Nor,  as  he  believed,  was  this  all ;  for  her 
had  been  given  to  understand  that  when 
they  came  to  the  Ordnance  Estimates 
something  of  the  same  kind  would  be 
found  there  also.  He  had  been  told  that 
there  had  been  a  considerable  increase  of 
pay  to  some  of  the  Ordnance  ofiicers,  in 
consequence  of  services  they  had  per- 
formed in  connexion  with  railways.  With 
the  particulars  he  was  not  yet  acquaint- 
ed ;  but  he  believed  it  would  be  found 
that  the  whole  expenditure  by  the  Go- 
vernment on  account  of  railway  services 
would  greatly  exceed  the  sum  of  17,000?. 


Under  these  circumstances,  he  thought  it 
was  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  at  once  to  this  as  a  branch  of 
expense  which  might  be  declared  sur- 
plusage. At  the  same  time,  he  avowed 
he  was  as  unwilling  as  any  one  to  cripple 
the  hands  of  Government  in  a  branch  of 
the  public  service  at  a  time  of  difficulty. 
The  Motion  would  be  allowed  to  be  oppor- 
tune, inasmuch  as  they  had  now  a  vacancy 
at  this  Board,  the  Chief  Commissioner  hav- 
ing ceased  to  hold  a  seat  in  the  House; 
and,  as  one  of  the  principal  advantages 
promised  to  them  was  to  consist  in  the 
head  of  the  department  being  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  this  was  the  fit- 
ting period  to  consider  whether  it  was  not 
advisable  to  reinvest  the  Board  of  Trade 
with  all  its  former  powers  in  relation  to 
railway  matters,  and  so  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  the  new  Commission.  It 
might  be  quite  true  that,  originally,  on 
the  first  pressure  of  a  novel  Bpecies  of 
business,  the  Board  of  Trade  had  not 
proved  itself  quite  competent  to  deal  satis- 
factorily with  the  various  railway  interests 
which  came  under  its  investigation ;  but 
perfect  facility  of  working  could  not  have 
been  expected  at  once;  and  there  was  now 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  duties  at 
present  discharged  by  the  Railway  Board 
of  Trade  could  not  with  perfect  efficiency, 
and  without  injury  to  the  public  service, 
be  merged  into  the  functions  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  The  President  and  the  Vice- 
President  of  that  department  were  already 
in  the  House.  They  were  Gentlemen 
thoroughly  competent  to  the  superinten- 
dence of  all  railway  subjects ;  and  it  was 
quite  plain,  that,  just  now,  they  had  very 
little  to  do.  It  was  not  easy  to  say  whe- 
ther or  not  this  evident  absence  of  occupa- 
tion resulted  from  the  operation  of  free- 
trade  legislation;  but  it  was  quite  certain 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  was  losing  much 
of  that  prominence  and  importance  which 
it  formerly  possessed  ;  and  he  was  there- 
fore justified  in  assuming  that  it  was  not 
altogether  out  of  the  question  for  that  de- 
partment to  undertake  again  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  various  matters 
connected  with  railway  companies.  It  was 
his  intention,  if  this  resolution  were  agreed 
to,  to  give  notice  of  a  Bill  to  repeal  the 
9th  and  10th  of  Victoria,  cap.  105;  and 
this  was  all  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
do  in  order  to  eflfect  the  object  which  he 
had  in  view.  The  question,  it  appeared  to 
him,  was  especially  one  of  economy,  and  it 
was  for  the  House  to  consider  if  an  oppor- 
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tunity  was  not  now  offered  to  them  of  ef- 
fecting a  judicious  reduction  in  One  portion 
of  the  expenditure.  He  wished  it  to  he 
understood  that  he  did  full  justice  to  the 
character  of  Mr.  Strutt:  a  more  honour- 
ahle  man,  or  one  hotter  qualified  for  the 
post  to  which  he  was  appointed,  could  not 
have  heen  chosen ;  hut  his  qualification  for 
the  office  had  heen  derived  solely  from  ex- 
perience of  Railway  Bills  in  the  House, 
and  the  merits  which  distinguished  him  in 
this  respect  were  also  possessed  hy  the  Gen- 
tleman presiding  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  ih 
whose  judgment  and  decisions  every  con- 
fidence would  he  placed  both  hy  the  rail- 
way world  and  hy  the  puhlic.  He  helieved 
that  the  Government  were  rather  "shaky" 
on  this  point,  and  ready  enough  to  give 
Way;  and,  if  they  saw  no  objection  to  the 
spirit  of  his  Motion,  he  would  gladly  ap- 
prove of  any  arrangement  based  upon  that 
Which  they  might  think  proper  to  make. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER thought  that  the  hon.  Member  was 
niistaken  as  to  the  existence  of  any  de- 
partment of  the  Ordnance  connected  with 
the  Railway  Board.  With  regard  to  the 
Statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
some  persons  under  the  Admiralty  were 
paid  for  services  rendered  only  in  respect 
of  railways,  he  would  remind  him  that 
this  was  an  arrangement  which  had  been 
carried  out  in  express  obedience,  to  the 
wishes  of  the  House.  The  House  had  re- 
quired, in  many  cases  of  Railway  Bills, 
that  preliminary  reports  should  be  made 
by  the  Admiralty,  as  to  the  effect  of 
bridges  and  other  works  on  navigable 
rivers  throughout  the  country;  and,  of 
course,  if  these  reports  were  deemed  in- 
dispensable to  Committees  called  upon  to 
grant  particular  powers  to  railway  com- 
panies, it  was  useless  to  complain  that  ex- 
pense was  in  consequence  incurred.  With 
respect,  however,  to  the  observations  which 
had  been  made  upon  the  Railway  Board 
itself,  he  would,  in  the  first  place,  express 
his  decided  concurrence  in  the  views  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  as  to  the  expediency  of  the 
utmost  possible  economy  at  this  moment  in 
eVery  department  of  the  public  service. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  well  dis- 
posed to  effect  every  practicable  reduction, 
And  they  would  therefore  give  due  weight 
to  that  portion  of  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
GenUeman  on  this  occasion.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said,  that  he  had  not  been  made  fully 
acquainted,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the 
reject  for  the  constitution  of  the  Railway 
ioard.     The  subject  had  assuredly  been 


fully  discussed  before  any  decisive  step^ 
were  taken.  There  were  no  less  than 
three  distinct  reports  from  Committees 
of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  that  JSouse 
recommending  the  formation  of  such  a 
Commission  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
superintending  railway  matters;  and  that 
recommendation  was  enforced  upon  the 
Government  from  many  quarters.  The 
proposition  to  that  effect  was  made  to 
the  House  at  the  close  of  the  Sessioh  of 
1846;  and  though  Mr.  Bickham  Escott 
called  for  a  division  against  the  measure, 
he  could  obtain  no  support  whatever :  not 
a  single  Member  went  into  the  lobby 
against  the  Bill;  and  it  ^might  therefore 
be  said  to  have  received  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  Legislature.  These  beinff 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  Boara 
was  constituted,  he  could  not  see  on  what 
ground  the  hon.  Member  could  complain 
of  not  having  been  informed  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government,  and  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  contemplated  going 
with  the  newly-created  department,  the 
hon.  Member  was  greatly  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  the  expenses  of  the  Board 
amounted  to  so  much  as  17,000?.  per  an- 
num. [Mr.  BANKE8:  17,000?.  the  first 
year;  12,000?.  this  year.]  The  larger 
sum  was  for  nearly  eighteen  months  in 
the  first  instance;  but  the  expense  stood 
on  the  estimates  as  12,000t.  a  year. 
He  was  exceedingly  sorry  that  this  Mo- 
tion should  have  come  on  at  a  period 
when  hii^  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Strtitt) 
had  ceased  to  be  a  Membct  of  the  House. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  naturally  been 
conversant  with  the  business  of  the  board, 
and  would  have  been  able  to  give  a  much 
more  satisfactoi*y  account  of  its  Operations 
than  it  was  in  his  power  to  furnish  to  the 
House.  He  would  not  go  into  any  of  the 
details  as  to  the  actual  functions  of  thie 
Commission;  but  the  hon.  Member  would 
probably  recollect,  that  in  the  course  of 
last  Session  very  important  additional  du- 
ties were  imposed  upon  it,  and  that  ih6 
reports  which  it  was  then  determined  it 
should  supply  upon  the  proceedings,  and 
particularly  upon  the  financial  proceedings 
of  railway  companies,  had  since  proved  to 
be  of  most  essential  service  to  the  Com- 
mittees. The  business  transacted  by  the 
Railway  Board  last  year  had  been  exactly 
twice  the  amount  of  the  business  trans- 
acted by  the  Railway  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  1845;  and  this  year,  up 
to  this  time,  the  business  done  by  the  Rail- 
way Board  was  about  one-third  of  the  eh->' 
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tire  basiness  brought  before  it  in  the  whole 
twelre  months  of  1847.     This  statement 
would  at  once  show  to  the  House  that  the 
duties  of  the  Commission  were  considerably 
on  the  increase;  and  this  being  the  case 
it  Would  hardly  appear  possible  to  reduce 
very    considerably  the    establishment    at 
present  maintained  for  railway  purposes. 
He  was  sure  that  the  House  would  join 
with  him  in  the  expression  of  sincere  re- 
gret at  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to 
the  removal  from  Parliament  of  Mr.  Strutt. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  been  appointed 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Board,  mainly  in 
eonsequence   of  his   great   experience  in 
Private  Bills,  which  now  engaged  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  time  of  the  House;   and 
his  absence  could  not  but  be  found  a  loss 
by  all  parties.     When  the  report  of  the 
Derby    Election    Committee    was     made 
known  to  him,  his  right  hon.  Friend  at 
once  sent  in  his  resignation  to  his  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
stating,  while  tendering  it,  that  the  object 
of  having  a  Parliamentary  representative 
of  the  Board  having  now  been  defeated  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  considered 
that  he  ought  not  to  continue  to  hold  the 
situation.  This  argument  was  deemed  con- 
clusive :  and  his  noble  Friend,  however, 
sorry  we  were  to  lose  Mr.  Strutt 's  ser- 
vices,  immediately  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion,   and   decided,  moreover,  on   not   at 
present  filling  up  the  vacancy.     The  Go- 
vernment proposed  to  appoint  some  Mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  an  unpaid 
Commissioner,   to  take   part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of    the    Railway    Board ;     and 
they   would   then,    after   trying  this   ex- 
periment, be  put  in  a  position  to  judge 
whether  or  not  it  was  advisable  to  name 
any  successor  to  Mr.   Strutt  in  the  same 
capacity.     This  subject,  the  House   was 
aware,  would  <iome  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  Miscellaneous  Expenditure.   This  Com- 
mittee would  investigate  the  expenses  of 
the  different  departments;  and,  if  it  should 
recommend  a  reduction  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  particular  department,  there 
would  be  no  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  see  that  due  economy  was 
observed.     It  would  be  far  better  for  the 
House  to  wait  until  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  before  them  before  taking  such 
a  step  as  that  suggested  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dorsetshire;  and  he  could  assure 
them  the  Government  would  be  quite  ready 
to  acquiesce  in  any  recommendation  which 


might  be  made  by  the  Committee  after 
full  investigation  of  the  subject.  He  hoped 
that  his  hon.  Friend  woidd  be  satisfied 
with  this  assurance,  and  would  withdraw 
his  Motion. 

Mr.  HUDSON  congratulated  the  House 
upon  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man.    He  had  no  wish  whatever  to  de- 
prive the  Government  of  the  supervision 
over  railway  matters  which  they  at  present 
exercised;  all  he  desired  was  in  supporting 
this  Motion  that  that  supervision  should 
be  more  economically  administered.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken  of  the 
heavy  duties  which  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion was  called  upon  to  discharge.     He 
(Mr.  Hudson)  would  give  the  Honse  an  in- 
stance of  the  activity  of  this  Board.     The 
other  day  an  accident  happened  to  a  train 
in  which  he  was  travelling;    the  wheel  of 
one  of  the  carriages  broke,  and  there  was, 
of  course,  great  alarm.     Some  gentleman 
who  was  in  the  train  wrote  an  anonymous 
letter  to  the  Times,  describing  the  occur- 
rence, and  stating  that  the  accident  was 
attributable   to  Mr.  Hudson   having   de- 
tained the  train  at  Derby.     The  fact  was, 
that  they  had  had  to  change  the  engine  at 
Derby,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  delay;  but  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
The  Board  cut  the  letter  out  of  the  Times, 
sent  it  down  to  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany, and  begged  to  ask  if  the  directors 
had  any  explanation  to  give  ?     Of  course, 
no  explanation  was  given;  the  letter  was 
anonymous;  the  statement,  as  might  be 
supposed,  was  utterly  untrue;   and  if  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  Commission  to  take 
notice  of  such  letters  as  these,  it  was  not 
surprising   that  their  business  should  be 
greatly  on  the  increase.     It  was  his  opin- 
ion that  if  the  duties  of  the  office  were  not 
exceeded,  one  man  of  common  sense  could 
do  all  the  work,  and  give  more  satisfaction, 
too,  than   at  present   resulted  from   the 
labours   of    the   distinguished   Gentlemen 
who  received  12,000^.   a  year.     He  was 
prepared  to  say  that  when  the  superin- 
tendence was  exercised  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  it  was  better  done  and  more  effi- 
ciently exercised;  and  he  could  assign  a 
very  good  reason.     The  Railway  Commis- 
sioners had  not  sufficient  employment  for 
their  time;  and  he  had  found,  when  in  bu- 
siness, that  when  there  was  little  to  do 
things   were   neglected,   and  when   there 
was  plenty  of  employment  everything  went 
right.     He  was  satisfied  that  a  very  large 
saving  might  be  made  by  the  abolition  of 
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the  Railway  Board;  the  railway  superin- 
tendence ought  not  to  cost  more  than 
3,000Z.  a  year.  He  did  not  hlame  the 
Government  for  the  Act  estahlishing  the 
Railway  Board;  it  was  experimental,  and 
Parliament  was  at  that  time  in  an  excited 
state,  and  determined  to  manage  every 
person's  husiness,  and  railways  amongst 
the  rest.  Why  not  send  the  business  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  at  once?  Why  did 
not  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  admit  that 
the  experiment  had  been  tried  and  found 
useless;  that  the  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment had  done  wrong  ?  He  thought  it 
most  unwise  to  refer  this  matter  to  a  Com- 
mittee. It  was  not  that  railway  men  found 
fault  with  the  Board;  they  did  not  think  it 
injurious  to  them  as  railway  people;  but, 
looking  at  the  organisation  of  the  Board, 
he  was  sure  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
must  see  that  the  superintendence  could 
be  managed  at  considerably  less  expense, 
and  he  did  not  see  why  the  Board  should 
be  continued  for  one  hour  longer. 

Mr.  V.  SMITH  was  of  opinion,  that 
under  the  Act  there  was  no  efficient  con- 
trol over  railway  companies,  whereas  the 
object  of  the  Act  was  to  supply  a  greater 
and  more  efficient  control  over  those  bo- 
dies. He  hoped  that,  although  the  Act 
of  last  Session  had  not,  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber stated,  given  the  necessary  powers. 
Parliament  would  be  disposed  to  give 
greater  power  to  the  pubUc  over  railway 
companies.  The  hon.  Member  for  Sunder- 
land considered  that  no  control  was  requi- 
site; but  the  powers  which  were  given  by 
the  Act  might  be  more  beneficially  exer- 
cised. In  the  part  of  the  country  he  lived 
in  the  communication  from  west  to  east 
was  completely  useless,  because  of  the 
disagreement  or  misunderstanding  between 
two  companies,  which  caused  a  stoppage 
between  two  termini.  [Mr.  Hudson  :  There 
is  no  misunderstanding.]  Then  there  is  a 
very  bad  understanding.  He  was  content 
with  what  had  been  said  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer;  but  he  hoped  Parlia- 
ment would  not  lose  sight  of  the  subject, 
of  establishing  a  more  efficient  control  over 
railway  companies,  for  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sunderland  had  laid  sufficient 
ground  for  requiring  a  better  control. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  whether  there  should  be  a 
cessation  of  control  over  railway  companies, 
or  whether  there  should  be  from  time  to 
time  an  extension  of  that  control,  nor  had 
it  anything  to  do  with  the  amount  of  duties 


to  be  performed,  but  it  related  to  the  organ 
or  instrument  by  which  those  duties  were 
to  be  performed.  After  having  heard  the 
speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  he  fully  agreed  contained  an  an- 
nouncement, as  far  as  it  went,  satisfactory 
to  the  House,  and  the  spirit  of  which  was 
intended  to  be  conciliatory,  he  scarcely 
wished  for  the  withdrawal  of  his  Motion. 
As  to  the  origin  of  this  Commission,  the 
House  was  not  about  to  censure  anybody; 
their  object  was  to  make  the  best  arrange- 
ments. The  Act  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Railway  Commission,  although  it  passed 
at  the  end  of  the  Session,  and  when  few 
Members  were  present,  yet  passed  with  the 
almost  universal  concurrence  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  if  there  had  been  a  very  full  at- 
tendance the  Act  would  have  been  passed 
either  unanimously  or  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  It  appeared  to  him  that  a  great 
error  was  then  committed.  An  Act  was 
passed  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
spoke  last  said  proceeded  on  the  supposi- 
tion you  were  to  alter  the  existing  system 
as  to  railways,  and  to  take  into  the  hands 
of  Government  a  larger  amount  of  con- 
trol than  it  had  before  thought  fit  to  as- 
sume. Parliament  created  a  great  error 
in  creating  a  body  to  exercise  that  control 
before  it  determined  what  the  control  was 
to  be;  and  the  consequence  had  been  a 
state  of  things  which  was  unsatisfactory. 
Even  if  it  were  admitted  that  Parliament 
did  wisely,  and  that  Government  acted 
wisely,  still  the  day  was  now  come  when 
the  axe  must  be  laid  to  the  root  of  this 
Commission,  because  the  Bill  for  creating 
the  Commission  proceeded  upon  the  sup- 
position that  new  powers  were  to  be  cre- 
ated. Had  the  new  powers  been  created  ? 
Efforts  were  made  last  year  by  the  Gentle- 
man who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Railway  Commission — and  this  House  had 
few  more  honourable  or  intelligent  meji — 
and  therefore  it  was  not  in  the  Gentleman 
who  had  charge  of  the  department  that 
he  should  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  failure; 
but  still  the  House  declined  to  give  those 
powers.  Two  BiUs  were  introduced  in 
1847,  and  the  powers  were  not  given.  We 
had  now  come  to  1848.  Parliament  met 
in  November.  The  Session  had  lasted  for 
four  months.  Had  those  powers  been 
given  yet  ?  Had  they  been  asked  for  ? 
Had  there  been  an  indication  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  an  intention  to  a^k 
for  those  new  powers  ?  No  Bill  was  be- 
fore the  House;  no  necessity  had  been  felt 
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by  the  public  out  of  doors.  On  tbc  whole, 
it  was  found  that  the  system  worked  well. 
The  control  of  Government  over  railways 
might  admit  of  being  extended  in  this  par- 
ticular, or  contracted  in  that;  hut  on  the 
whole  it  was  a  sound  and  safe  system. 
Parliament  since  1847  had  changed  its 
mind  as  to  the  powers  to  be  exercised 
over  railway  companies;  it  was  then  dis- 
posed to  ask  for  a  great  deal;  it  was  per- 
fectly plain  that  it  was  now  disposed  to 
retain  the  present  system;  and  if  Govern- 
ment was  to  ask  for  large  additional 
powers,  Parliament  was  not  prepared  to 
give  them.  Then  the  whole  basis  on  which 
the  House  had  erected  the  Commission 
failed.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  plan  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  a  bad  plan.  He  admitted 
that  it  was  an  improvement  as  far  as  ex- 
pense was  concerned;  but  he  did  not  un- 
derstand why  the  President  or  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  were 
responsible  officers,  holding  a  recognised 
position  in  the  Government,  should  not  as- 
sume the  duty  of  carrying  on  the  Commis- 
sion as  he  believed  they  would  carry  it  on. 
Was  the  Commission  in  itself  the  most 
convenient  organ  for  the  transaction  of 
executive  business  of  this  kind  ?  He 
thought,  on  the  contrary,  you  had  business 
much  better  done  in  proportion  as  you 
could  connect  it  with  individual  responsi- 
bility. Divided  responsibility,  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  an 
office;  and  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  were  overcharged  with  official  or 
Parliamentary  duties,  you  might  constrain 
them  to  some  exercise  of  their  functions. 
Were  they  overcharged  with  Parliamen- 
tary business?  The  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  been  usefully  and  actively 
occupied  during  the  present  Session  of  Par- 
liament in  carrying  several  Bills  of  impor- 
tance through  the  House;  but  not  one  of 
the  Bills  had  to  do  with  his  department. 
He  was  locum  tenens  of  the  Colonial  De- 
partment, and  in  a  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner had  discharged  his  duties ;  and  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  must  feel  great 
obligations  towards  him;  but  these  acts 
seemed  to  show  that  the  railway  business 
might  be  discharged  by  him  and  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Vice-President.  In 
1846,  duties  were  discharged  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Dover, 
which  up  to  last  week  were  discharged  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  not  with  an  in- 


crease, but  rather  with  a  diminution  in 
each  branch,  by  no  less  Uian  four  right 
hon.  Gentlemen.  There  was  ihe  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Vice-President,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Master  of  the  Mint,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Commissioner  of  the 
Railway  Commission;  and  all  these  four 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  had  been  sedulously 
and  laboriously  employed  up  to  last  week 
in  executing  the  duties  which  were  exe- 
cuted, without  any  complaint  of  inefficiency 
that  he  had  ever  heard  of,  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dover  in  1846. 
The  House  had  been  giving  votes,  under 
the  dictates  of  political  necessity,  for  large 
and  heavy  establishments;  but  he  must 
say,  that  the  obligations  of  economy,  even 
if  they  were  not  very  stringently  inter- 
preted, and  even  if  we  were  in  ordinary 
times,  would  require  some  change  in  the 
state  of  facts,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  inquire  whether  four  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  —  nay,  he  went  further,  and 
said  that  it  was  necessary  to  inquire  even 
whether  three  right  hon.  Gentlemen  were 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  discharge 
the  duties  which  were  discharged  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dover  in  1846,  and  which 
had  been  discharged  for  many  years  before 
that  by  a  single  individual  in  the  House  ? 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  said 
that  the  business  passing  through  the  Rail- 
way Department  was  about  double  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1845.  He 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  did  not  question  the  literal 
accuracy  of  that  statement;  but  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  applied  to  a  most  fallacious 
criterion,  namely,  the  number  of  papers. 
Until  you  come  to  know  the  importance  of 
the  papers,  and  the  aflFairs  with  which  they 
were  connected,  if  you  took  the  number  of 
papers  as  the  criterion,  you  would  fall  into 
most  deplorable  error.  We  must  expect 
the  number  of  papers  to  go  on  with  the 
increase  of  railways,  and  you  would  re- 
quire, from  time  to  time,  an  increasing 
number  of  clerks  and  subordinate  officers; 
but  it  was  not  to  do  the  duties  of  clerks 
and  subordinate  officers  that  the  House  ap- 
pointed the  Railway  Commission;  it  was 
because  they  contemplated  the  creation  of 
new,  arduous,  and  responsible  functions. 
You  had  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  looking 
at  the  question  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  given  up  all  idea  of  creating  these 
new,  arduous,  and  responsible  functions. 
Therefore,  he  said  that  the  state  of  these 
duties  fell  back  to  what  it  was  under  the 
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Board  of  Trade.  There  was  every  pros- 
pect that  for  the  next  three  years  it  would 
be  easier  than  it  had  been  for  the  last  ten 
years;  but  unless  you  could  show  that  the 
Railway  Commission  was  the  most  conve- 
nient organ  for  transacting  business,  you 
could  not  continue  its  exercise.  In  two  or 
three  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  this 
business  would  be  transacted  with  satisfac- 
tion to  the  public.  He  was  sure  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  transact  it  as 
efficiently  as  it  could  be  done  by  any  other 
hands ;  he  thought  he  would  transact  it 
more  efficiently  if  he  did  it  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  than  if  he  did  it  with 
a  number  of  unpaid  clerks,  as  head  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  it  was  quite  re- 
freshing to  hear  such  advocacy  of  economy 
from  such  parties;  he  hoped  that  a  new 
era  had  taken  place,  and  that  it  would  have 
many  repetitions.  With  reference  to  the 
question  before  the  House,  viz.,  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Board,  he,  as  Member  of 
the  Committee  recommending  it,  was  as 
much  to  blame  as  any  man  in  the  House; 
but  he  must  say  that  he  agreed  to  it  under 
the  statement  made  of  the  necessity  of 
certain  powers  of  control  and  coercion ;  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  was 
upon  the  same  Committee,  agreed  to  it 
under  a  strong  impression  that  greater 
powers  were  requisite,  and  that  if  the 
boai*d  was  appointed  they  would  be  given. 
He  agreed  that  those  powers  had  not  been 
given*  and  he  ventured  last  Session  to  ask 
a  right  hon.  Gentleman,  now  no  longer  in 
the  House,  whether  the  department  was 
worth  continuing?  He  had  now  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  department  might 
merge  altogether  into  the  Board  of  Trade; 
and  he  concurred  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  thinking  that  individual  respon- 
sibility would  secure  a  better  performance 
of  the  duties.  The  Commission  had  been 
appointed  with  an  intention  to  perform 
certain  duties;  they  had  not  done  it, 
and  the  question  was,  whether  they 
might  not  come  back  to  the  department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  believed  that 
there  Was  sufficient  leisure  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  President  or  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  do  all  that  was 
requisite.  He  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  Commission  was  broken  up ;  the 
principal  issue,  therefore,  was  amalgama- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Trade.  As  to  an- 
other department  which  had  been  spoken 
of  by  the  hon.  Member  who  brought  for- 
ward this   Motion,   viz.,  the  new  board 


called  the  Railway  and  Harbour  Board, 
which  it  was  said  had  incurred  an  ex- 
pense of  3,0002.,  he  could  state  that,  so 
far  from  that  board  having  been  constitute 
ed  at  that  expense,  it  had  not  cost  more 
than  3501,  Her  Majesty  had  appointed  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  tho 
tidal  harbours.  It  was  proved  to  that 
Commission  that  many  of  the  harbours  had 
been  injured  by  bridges  crossing  them,  and 
greatly  impeded  in  their  use^ness,  and 
the  Commission  recommended  certain  al- 
terations. What  were  those  alterations  ? 
The  Admiralty,  by  an  Act  of  Charles  II., 
and  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  ouj^ht 
to  have  exercised  a  power  over  the  erection 
of  all  buildings  within  the  flow  of  high 
water.  That  had  been  neglected,  and  it 
was  recommended*  that  the  Admiralty 
should  resume  their  superintendence.  What 
had  been  done  ?  There  was  an  important 
department  called  the  Hydrographers'  De- 
partment. The  House  had  put  on  the 
Admiralty  the  right  of  inquiring  and  taking 
care  that  no  bridges  should  be  built  across 
navigable  waters  or  harbours;  they  had 
pressed  it  upon  them  in  1845,  1846,  and 
1847;  and  the  Admiralty  threw  it  on  the 
hydrographers,  who  were  Captain  Be- 
thune  and  Major  Beche.  The  effect  (^ 
throwing  the  business  of  the  department  on 
them  was,  that  Admiral  Beaufort  declared 
that  three-fourths  of  the  time  which  ought 
to  have  been  devoted  to  his  own  depart- 
ment had  been  taken  up  in  superintending 
Bills  connected  with  rivers  and  harbours. 
He  (Mr.  Hume)  considered  the  change 
which  had  now  taken  place  a  most  impor- 
tant one.  It  was  called  the  Railroad  and 
Harbour  Board,  because  railroads  had 
crossed  harbours  and  impeded  the  naviga- 
tion. And  what  was  the  enormous  ex- 
pense ?  800?.  was  the  whole  amount  of 
this  extraordinary  expenditure.  Thwe 
was  no  department  so  likely  to  be  produc- 
tive of  benefit  as  the  Committee  of  these 
three  Gentlemen  :  every  means  to  prevent 
encroachment  would  be  used;  and  he  did 
not  believe  that  any  department  which 
could  be  appointed  was  likely  to  do  no 
much  good. 

Mr.  F.  T.  baring  said,  that  most  tth- 
doubtedly  it  was  intended  that  greater 
control  should  be  given  to  the  Board  over 
railways  than  Parliament  had;  and  if  it 
was  the  intention  of  Parliament  that  no 
further  powers  over  railways  should  be 
given,  he  quite  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  Board  was  an  instru- 
ment too  large  and  too  expensive;  but,  on 
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the  othi^r  hand,  the  House  would  see  that, 
under  the  cover  of  this  Motion,  they  were 
coming  to  a  resolution  that  they  never 
would  ghint  further  powers.  ["  No,  no !  "] 
Did  not  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  state 
that  he  took  it  for  granted  that  Parliament 
had  abandoned  that  course,  and  there- 
fore that  they  considered  such  a  Rail- 
way Board  unnecessary  ?  He,  for  one,  did 
not  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
His  impression  was,  that  the  House  would 
by  and  by  give  further  powers  to  some 
Member  of  the  Government ;  but  admit- 
ting, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  correct,  he  did 
not  agree  with  him  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  he  proposed  to  administer  the 
po wet's  which  now  remained.  He  had  al- 
ways thought  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
combine  the  Railway  Department  with  the 
Board  of  Trade.  His  impression  was, 
that  the  combination  of  the  Railway  De- 
partment with  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
making  two  bad  offices.  The  duties  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  were  different;  and  it 
was  infinitely  better  to  create  a  depart- 
ment xmder  which  you  might  place  all 
business  of  a  similar  character,  such  as 
the  business  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and 
Woods  and  Forests.  There  was  no  great 
civil  department  looking  over  public  works. 
This  was  a  great  subject  of  inquiry;  and 
he  hoped  that  House  would  wait  till  the 
Committees  had  reported  whether  better 
arrangement  might  not  be  made.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  Earl 
Dalhousie  had  broken  down  his  health  in 
performing  the  duties.  He  should  be  glad 
to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dover,  and  should  like  to  have 
heard  Earl  Dalhousie's  opinion.  Although 
he  concurred  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  a  saving  might  be  made  in  the 
arrangement,  yet  he  would  rather  prefer 
waiting  until  the  Committee  had  reported, 
to  see  whether  a  better  arrangement  could 
not  be  made  than  by  handing  over  the 
matter  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  was 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  to 
whom  the  estimates  were  referred,  whe- 
ther it  was  not  better  to  combine  the  busi- 
ness with  the  Woods  and  Forests,  than  to 
throw  it  on  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  said,  he  agreed  with 
those  who  thought  that  the  true  question 
before  the  House  was  not  that  which  had 
been  raised  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton,  namely,  whether  the  exten- 
sive powers  of  supervision,  as  regarded 
railways,  exercised  by  the  Commissioners, 
shonld  continue  to  be  vested  in  their  hands, 


or  be  transferred  to  those  of  other  parties. 
He  also  did  not  think  that  the  present 
was  the  exact  opportunity  for  considering 
whether  a  new  Minister  of  Public  Works 
should  be  appointed.  In  his  opinion 
there  was  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
such  a  course.  At  present  there  were  four 
officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  exercise  a 
supervision  in  the  matter  of  railways,  and 
one  of  those  officers  was  to  have  a  seat  in 
Parliament.  Till  within  a  very  few  ytears 
the  labours  gone  through  by  these  Gentle- 
men were  directly  performed  by  one  Mem- 
ber of  that  House.  He  could  not  avoid 
observing  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose took  the  trouble  to  inform  the  House 
that  a  new  era  of  economy  had  arisen. 
Now,  he  would  venture  to  affirm  that  it 
was  nothing  but  the  revival  of  an  old  era. 
At  the  present  moment  every  one  con- 
curred in  thinking  there  was  the  utmost 
need  that  the  public  expenditure  should  be 
restrained  by  a  firm  hand  on  the  part  of 
Parliament.  What  was  the  state  of  the 
present  case?  Parliament  created  officers 
two  years  ago  without  any  duties  being  as- 
signed to  them,  and  two  attempts  had  sub- 
sequently been  made  to  find  them  business. 
No  duty  whatever  had  been  assigned  by 
Parliament  to  officers  created  by  Parliament 
in  the  year  1846.  The  Bill  creating  this 
Board  was  necessarily  passed  about  the 
end  of  the  month  of  August.  At  what 
period  of  the  year  it  might  not  have  been 
passed  formed  another  question;  but  this 
every  one  who  heard  him  remembered,  that 
it  was  passed  late  in  the  Session,  and  at  a 
time  when  very  few  Members  were  pre- 
sent ;  still  he  would  not  say  but  that  it 
might  have  passed  even  though  there  had 
been  a  full  attendance  of  Members.  The 
time,  however,  had  arrived  when  they  were 
all  sensible  that  they  had  committed  an  error 
— they  now  discovered  that  they  had  sinned 
on  both  sides;  that  the  time  of  repentance 
was  common  to  both;  and  that  from  mak- 
ing reparation  some  important  advantages 
might  be  expected  to  accrue,  though  not 
exactly  of  the  kind  anticipated  by  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  fof  Montrose,  who 
could  never  be  too  highly  commended  for 
the  manner  in  which  at  all  times  he  enforced 
sound  principles  of  economy.  During  his 
long  public  career  he  had  never  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  sought  patronage  for 
himself.  He  would  fain  believe  that  the 
services  of  his  hon.  Friend  to  this  country 
would  not  be  forgotten;  and  doubtless  their 
value  would  be  more  felt,  and  would  be 
more  highly  appreciated,  when  they^ should 
have  lost  him,  than  while  he  continued 
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amongst  them.-  Bui  then  his  hon.  Friend 
had  a  hobby,  and  that  hobbj  was  tidal 
harbours.  He  put  upon  his  hobby  three 
riders,  at  an  expense  to  the  country  of 
800/.  each,  with  an  establishment  of  3,000^. 
a  year.  It  happened  that  this  hobby  had 
the  very  vice  complained  of  in  the  case  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Railways.  The  Ad- 
miralty sat  under  the  same  roof  with  those 
gentlemen,  who  constituted  a  Board  of 
Railways  and  a  Harbour  Board,  though 
all  the  duties  which  they  discharged  might 
he  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  just  as  the  duties  of 
the  present  Railway  Commission  might  be 
performed  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  though 
m  separate  rooms.  Those  who  recollected 
the  manner  in  which  Lord  Dalhousie  and 
his  right  hon.  Friend  near  him,  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford,  both  as 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  transacted  an  almost  overwhelm- 
ing amount  of  railway  business  quite  sepa- 
rate from  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  could  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  the  practicability  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President  still  continuing  to  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  railways  in  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  noble  Lord  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  whom  he  had  referred  transacted 
that  business  during  the  time  that  it  was 
most  weighty  and  important.  They  per- 
formed the  duty  most  efficiently,  and  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  themselves. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Portsmouth  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  sa- 
tisfied with  the  mode  in  which  the  business 
was  likely  to  be  transacted  if  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  But,  from  the 
long  experience  which  he  had  of  the  tal- 
ents and  great  industry  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Taunton,  he  could  not  doubt 
that  that  right  hon.  Gentleman,  aided  by 
the  diligence  and  ability  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester,  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  transacting  the  business  of  the 
railways  with  the  assistance  only  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  additional  clerks.  But  the 
most  efficient  and,  in  tbe  end,  the  most 
economical  way  would  be,  to  pay  engineer 
officers  occasionally  employed  handsomely 
and  liberally,  but  not  to  make  any  addition 
to  the  existing  establishment.  It  was  the 
tendency  to  add  to  the  permanent  esta- 
blishments whicb,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  had  added  so 
enormously  to  the  public  expenditure;  and 
this  was  tbe  first  opportunity  which  had 
arisen  in  this   new  Parliament  for    the 


House  of  Commons  to  attempt  the  intro- 
duction of  a  principle  of  a  saving  in  this 
respect.  If  he  could  understand,  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  seemed  to 
understand,  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  put  an  end  to 
this  Railway  Board,  and  within  a  short 
time  to  come  forward  with  a  system  con- 
necting the  existing  control  of  railways, 
such  as  it  was,  with  the  Board  of  Trade; 
and  adding,  subject  to  the  will  of  Parlia- 
ment, further  powers  of  supervision  over 
railways,  then  he  should  say  that  the  pre- 
sent Motion  was  superfluous.  But  unless 
that  assurance  was  distinctly  given  to  the 
House;  and  if  it  was  intended  to  adhere  to 
that  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  opened,  and  to  keep  up  the  pre- 
sent Railway  Board,  merely  placing  the 
nominal  superintendence  or  headship  of  it 
in  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade; 
then  he  thought  the  resolution  proposed 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire  would 
be  a  salutary  resolution,  as  it  would  ex- 
press the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  another  course  must  be  adopted 
without  delay;  and,  under  such  circum- 
stances, he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  vote 
in  favour  of  the  Motion. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  felt  strongly  the 
great  disadvantage  the  House  laboured 
under  in  discussing  the  present  question 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Strutt,  who  lately 
filled  the  office  of  President  of  the  Railway 
Commission,  and  who,  as  that  office  had 
been  held  by  no  other  person,  was  the  only 
individual  capable  of  giving  the  Hou8€|  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  duties  imposed 
on  the  Commission.  He  freely  admitted 
to  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, that  when  the  present  Railway 
Commission  was  constituted,  it  certainly 
was  in  contemplation  that  the  duties  to  be 
devolved  on  it  should  be  very  considerably 
extended;  but  experience  had  convinced 
him  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  please  that 
House  on  the  subject  of  railway  legislation. 
He  had  always  found  a  disposition  to  exist 
to  quarrel  with  that  which  existed;  to  de- 
mand a  change;  and  then  immediately  to 
quarrel  with  the  alteration.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  did  not  know  that  the 
opinion  expressed  by  hon.  Gentlemen  in 
the  course  of  the  present  debate  could  be 
taken  as  the  final  decision  of  the  House.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  duties  of  the  Rail- 
way Commission  could  not  be  expected  to 
increase.  It  might  be  imprudent  in  the 
House  to  come  to  such  an  opinion;  but  if 
such  were  the  opinion  of  the  House,  they 
might  decide  that  a  separate  CommiBsion 
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for  i^ilwaj  affairs  was  unnecessary  and  in- 
expedient. Consequently,  his  chief  oh- 
jection  to  the  present  Motion  was,  that  it 
prejudged  the  question,  which  the  House 
in  a  short  interval  of  time  would  be  better 
able  to  consider  and  decide  upon.  It  was 
intended,  as  he  had  been  informed  by  Mr. 
Strutt,  to  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
immediately  before  or  after  Easter,  a  full 
and  detailed  report,  giving  an  account  of 
what  the  duties  of  the  Railway  Commission 
had  been,  which  he  (Mr.  Labouchere) 
thought  would  be  found  more  arduous  and 
considerable  than  had  been  described,  and 
also  what  was  suggested  as  the  future 
course  of  legislation  with  respect  to  the 
management  of  railways.  The  House 
would  also,  at  a  future  period,  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Itiscellaneous  Estimates;  and  this  in- 
formation, taken  together,  would  enable 
the  House  to  consider  the  whole  subject 
with  greater  advantage  than  at  present. 
If  the  Government  had  announced  any  in- 
tention of  taking  a  course  which  might 
hamper  the  free  action  of  the  House,  he 
could  then  understand  the  eagerness  of 
hon.  Members  to  intervene  in  this  matter; 
but  the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  of  a  different  character. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  admitted  that 
enough  of  doubt  existed  on  the  subject  to 
render  it  improper  to  fill  up  the  vacancy 
now  existing  at  the  Railway  Board;  and 
he  knew  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
to  insert  in  the  new  Commission  to  be  is- 
sued, the  name  either  of  himself  (Mr.  La- 
bouchere) or  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade — 
consequently,  the  business  of  tlie  Railway 
Department  would  be  carried  on  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Trade.  At  a  future 
period,  he  repeated,  the  House  would  have 
better  materials  for  judging  on  the  ques- 
tion; and  in  the  meantime  he  expressed  a 
doubt,  not  biassed,  he  hoped,  by  what  he 
knew  to  bo  the  painful  and  invidious  na- 
ture of  the  duties  connected  with  railway 
affairs,  whether  they  were  satisfactorily 
providing  for  the  performance  of  those  du- 
ties, or  improving  the  Board  of  Trade,  by 
altogether  merging  in  it  the  Railway  De- 
partment. Something  had  been  said  about 
the  Board  of  Trade  not  having  had  oner- 
ous duties  to  perform,  and  that  it  might 
easily  undertake  this  additional  business. 
He  hoped  he  had  exhibited  no  disposition 
to  shrink  from  any  labour  that  might  be 
cast  upon  him;  and  if,  on  experience,  it 


should  be  found  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
could  satisfactorily  transact  the  business 
referred  to,  no  one  would  more  cheerfully 
acknowledge  the  circumstance  than  him- 
self. However,  if  it  should  be  the  plea- 
sure of  the  House  to  unite  these  duties 
with  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  thought  he 
should  be  deceiving  the  House  if  he  held 
out  much  prospect  of  considerable  economy 
from  such  an  arrangement.  His  experi- 
ence did  not  induce  him  to  conclude  that 
this  business  could  be  satisfactorily  dis- 
charged by  any  head  of  department,  whe- 
ther a  President  of  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion, or  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  unless  he  had  the  assistance  of  men 
not  only  holding  the  highest  professional, 
but  the  highest  personal  character,  and 
occupying  a  considerable  station  in  life. 
It  was  not  business  that  could  be  satisfac- 
torily discharged  in  reference  to  the  public 
by  any  persons  not  being  men  of  known 
character  and  reputation.  He  need  not 
mere  particularly  allude  to  circumstances 
that  rendered  this  necessary.  If  the  only 
persons  to  whom  the  Board  could  have  ac- 
cess for  professional  advice  on  these  mat- 
ters, were  not  known  to  the  public,  then, 
whatever  might  be  their  integrity,  suspicion 
would  be  cast  upon  them,  and  the  public 
business  could  not  be  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. He  had  had  the  assistance  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  some  individuals  exceed- 
ingly competent  to  advise  on  these  sub- 
jects; but  the  ample  remuneration  which 
those  gentlemen  obtained  was  not  sufficient 
to  keep  them  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  for 
they  were  lured  away  by  still  higher  sala- 
ries offered  by  railway  companies.  With- 
out casting  the  least  blame  on  these  gen- 
tlemen, he  thought  that  that  was  not  a 
seemly  thing  to  occur;  and  therefore  he 
conceived  it  would  be  much  better  and 
cheaper  to  the  public  to  retain  the  services 
of  such  well-known  men  as  Sir  E.  Ryan, 
Captain  Harness,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman 
lately  at  the  head  of  the  Railway  Depart- 
ment, whose  characters  were  above  all  sus- 
picion. With  respect  to  the  Motion  be- 
fore the  House,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  not  to  express  any  opinion  on  the 
present  occasion;  as  the  postponement  of 
the  consideration  of  the  question  would 
enable  the  House  to  come  to  a  decision  on 
it  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner.  He  would 
not  meet  the  Motion  by  a  direct  negative, 
but  should  propose  the  previous  question. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  that 
the  question  be  put.  The  numbers  were:— - 
Ayes  56;  Noes  75:  Majority  19. 
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The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second 
Reading  of  this  Bill  having  heen  read, 

Mr.  S.  WORTLEY  said,  that  as  faraa 
any  decisions  of  that  House  had  gone,  thej 
had  heen  in  favour  of  some  legislative  in- 
terference on  this  suhject,  and  he  wished 
the  House  not  to  dismiss  it  from  their 
minds  till  they  should  have  come  to  a  de- 
liberate decision.  He  was  anxions  that 
they  should  do  justice  to  parties  who  might 
think  themselves  exposed  to  injustice.  It 
was  advisable  to  interfere,  and  thus  avoid 
all  difficulties  with  courts  of  law.  The  au- 
thority of  Parliament  was  in  favour  of  inter- 
ference by  a  majority;  and  the  Committee 
on  the  subject  was  unanimously  in  favour 
of  some  interference.  The  Committee,  in 
their  report,  stated  that  one  suggestion 
was,  that  the  petitioners  against  the  sitting 
Member  should  he  allowed  to  go  on,  and  if 
the  recognisances  were  incomplete  or  defi- 
cient, that  then  the  parties  should  be  al- 
lowed to  appeal  to  the  House  for  redress. 
The  objection  to  this  course  was  the  post- 
ponement of  the  difficulty  in  the  first  place, 
and  in  the  second  place  that  it  left  the  sit- 
ting Member  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  reco- 
very of  his  coats.  These  alone  were  strong 
reasons  why  the  matter  should  not  he  left 
as  it  was.  But  upon  a  former  occasion — 
(he  apprehended  he  was  correct  when  he 
stated  it) — the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  and  the  Attorney 
General,  and  other  hon.  Members  on  that 
side  of  the  House,  on  the  first  discussion 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  in  that 
House,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
interference  was  necessary;  but  the  fact 
was,  that  no  deliberate  decision  had  been 
come  to  on  the  former  occasion.  It  was 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  legislation;  and  he  did  not 
deny  that,  take  what  course  they  woidd, 
the  matter  was  encompassed  by  great  dif- 
ficulty; but  he  conceived  that  the  worst 
course  of  all  which  could  possibly  be  taken 
would  be  to  leave  the  matter  as  it  was. 
The  Act  7  and  8  Victoria  was  that  which 
formed  the  ground  upon  which  legislation 
proceeded  in  regard  to  these  election  peti- 
tions. In  one  matter  respecting  that  Act 
— namely,  the  deficiency  of  the  recogni- 
sances, they  had  no  adequate  remedy  af- 
forded them.  A  case  might  go  to  trial 
without  any  security  to  the  parties  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  recognisances,  and  hence 
the  costs  would  not  be  awarded.  Formerly 
the  House  might  have  given  relief;  but 
since  the  Grenville  Act  had  passed  and 
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ended,  and  the  Acts  7  and  8  Victoria  had 
pa89e4>  and  since  those  Acts  were  estab- 
lished, the  House  had  parted  with  its  con- 
trol over  these  cases.  The  evil  now  exist- 
ing, therefore,  was  only  to  be  remedied  by 
further  legislation.  Now,  these  recogni- 
sances were  given  and  required  in  order 
to  prevent  frivolous  petitions.  There  was 
a  time  when  it  was  open  to  any  party  to 
petition  against  the  return  of  a  Member; 
but  afterwards  it  was  provided  that  no  per- 
son but  an  elector  or  a  candidate  should  be 
allowed  to  petition.  By  the  Act  28  Geo. 
III.,  it  was  provided  that  no  petition 
should  be  proceeded  with  unless  the  recog- 
nisances were  tendered  in  a  particular  form, 
and  the  same  was  the  case  by  the  Act  of 
Geo.  IV.  Then  came  the  Act  7  and  8 
Victoria,  in  which  more  binding  provisions 
were  made;  and  one  clause  enacted  that, 
before  any  petition  was  presented,  the  re- 
cognisances in  a  particular  form  should  be 
presented.  And  in  a  subsequent  clause  it 
was  provided,  that  no  petition  should  be 
presented  unless  the  recognisances  should 
be  certified  by  the  examiner.  Now,  unless 
that  was  meant  to  be  mere  verbiage,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  the  intention  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  and  the  Legislature  was,  that 
no  petition  should  be  entertained,  or  made 
the  means  to  deprive  a  Member  of  his  seat, 
unless  it  was  accompanied  with  a  security 
for  costs  and  other  contingencies  provided 
for  by  the  Act  of  Parliament.  He  thought 
it  would  be  better  for  the  House  to  legis- 
late for  the  present  Session,  and  to  leave 
it  to  the  Government  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject afterwards.  There  was  a  precedent 
for  the  course  which  he  recommended,  in 
the  year  1835,  in  the  case  of  the  Leicester 
petition.  Now,  suppose  by  accident  the 
examiner  should  certify  that  a  recogni- 
sance had  been  entered  into,  when  in  fact 
there  was  nothing  but  a  blank  piece  of 
paper,  would  hon.  Members  go  the  length 
of  saying  that  the  petition  ought  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  ?  He  apprehended,  very  few 
hon.  Members  would  agree  with  that  view 
of  the  case.  Besides,  the  courts  of  law 
were  bound  to  look  at  the  recognisances; 
and  if  the  House  was  desirous  of  maintain- 
ing its  privileges,  it  ought  to  expose  them 
to  the  public  gaze  as  seldom  as  possible, 
and  take  the  utmost  precaution  against 
coming  into  colhsion  with  the  courts  of 
law.  He  would  now  state  the  nature  of 
the  measure  which  he  wished  the  House 
to  adopt.  One  of  the  objections  to  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Midhurst  was 
the  danger  of  committing  the  privileges  of 
the  House  in  any  degree  to  the  other 


House  of  Parliament.  His  (Mr.  Wortley'e) 
proposition  to  avoid  that  difficulty  was  to 
omit  the  schedule  altogether,  and  make 
the  present  a  temporary  measure,  provid- 
ing a  temporary  tribunal  for  all  petitions 
which  might  be  presented  during  the  pre- 
sent Session.  The  remainder  of  the 
scheme  was  simply  this,  that  instead  of  in 
all  cases  sending  the  party  before  the  ei:- 
aminer  to  enter  into  fresh  recognisances, 
power  should  be  given  to  the  Committeo 
to  do  that  which  in  the  Wigan  case  they 
refused  to  do,  because  they  conceived  they 
had  not  the  power — namely,  to  entertahi 
the  preliminary  objection  to  the  form  of  the 
recognisance,  and  give  a  remedy  to  the 
parties.  If  the  Committee  should  think 
the  recognisance  wholly  invalid,  the  inva- 
lidity being  in  any  degree  attributable  to 
the  laches  of  the  petitioners,  then  they 
would  report  accordingly,  and  no  further 
proceedings  would  bo  taken;  but  if  the  in- 
validity should  be  traced  solely  to  the  offi- 
cer of  the  House,  then  the  parties  ought  to 
have  liberty  to  amend  the  recognisances. 
If  the  recognisances  should  turn  out  to  be 
merely  informal,  then  the  parties  ought  to 
bo  allowed  to  amend  them  on  the  spot;  but 
if  the  petitioners  should  not  consent,  then 
the  petition  would  not  be  proceeded  with. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  concluded 
by  moving  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time. 

Mr.  BERNAL  thought,  that  whoever 
undertook  to  introduce  legislation  upon 
this  subject,  ought  to  provide  for  future 
cases  as  well  as  for  those  which  had  oc- 
curred. There  was  wanted,  in  fact,  some 
Act  to  define,  and  perhaps  extend,  the 
powers  of  the  examiner.  But  the  princi- 
pal objection  to  this  Bill  was,  that  it  would 
give  Committees  the  power  to  decide  ques- 
tions of  great  legal  difficulty;  it  was  a  pity 
that  they  had  to  do  this  now  incidentally, 
and  the  House  ought  not  to  increase  the  in- 
stances. 

Viscount  MAHON  said,  that  if  the 
Bill,  when  it  came  out  of  Committee, 
should  be  presented  to  the  House  in  its 
present  shape,  he  would  vote  against  the 
third  reading;  but  if  it  were  altered  in  the 
manner  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Buteshire,  it  should 
receive  his  support.  It  was  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  irregular  proceedings  in  the 
examiner's  office — be  the  fault  whose  it 
might — had  been  the  cause  of  involving 
the  House  in  very  serious  difficulty.  Had 
there  been  no  such  irregular  proceedings, 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  at  all. 
The  reoogniflanees  ia  <Mch  petition  wott)4 
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have  been  either  clearly  good  or  clearly 
bad :  in  the  former  case  the  petition  wonld 
have  gone  before  the  Committee;  in  the 
latter  case  the  petition  would  have  been 
arrested  at  its  outset.  But  now  the  diffi- 
culty was  this — that  in  some  of  the  cases 
alleged,  the  recognisances  were  bad  in 
themselves;  but  others  were  bad  only  by 
the  laches  of  the  examiner.  The  House 
was  bound  in  fairness  to  protect  the  peti- 
tioners from  the  laches  of  its  own  officer; 
but  it  was  not  bound  to  protect  them 
against  their  own  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness. This  was  the  objection  which  he 
(Viscount  Mahon)  felt  against  the  Bill  as  in- 
troduced by  his  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Midhurst — that  it  confounded  the 
two  classes  of  cases — that  it  gave  the 
power  of  amending  the  recognisances  not 
only  to  those  parties  who  had  suffered  by 
the  fault  of  the  officer  of  the  House,  but 
also  to  those  parties  who  had  only  their 
own  Ignorance,  or  carelessness,  or  possibly 
^audulent  intentions,  to  blame.  To  this 
latter  part, he  (Viscount  Mahon)  never  could 
consent.  But  the  Bill,  as  amended  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Buteshire,  separated 
the  two  classes  of  cases :  it  enabled  each 
Committee  to  decide  as  to  the  validity  of 
each  original  recognisance,  but  only  allow- 
ed the  power  of  amending  it  and  substi- 
tuting a  right  form  for  a  wrong,  whenever 
the  error  lay  not  with  the  parties  them- 
selves but  with  the  officer  of  the  House. 
To  this  extent  even  an  ex  post  facto  law 
was  justifiable.  Beyond  this  it  was  an  act  of 
partiality  to  the  petitioners  at  the  expense 
of  the  sitting  Members.  He  (Viscount 
Mahon)  was  most  anxious  to  avoid  the 
chance  of  which  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Bute  had  spoken — the  chance  of  any  col- 
lision with  the  courts  of  law.  Let  the 
House  remember  how  much  popular  re- 
sentment they  had  incurred,  and  how  little 
of  real  power  or  real  dignity  they  had 
gained,  by  their  former  collisions  with  such 
authorities.  Even  the  smallest  risk  of 
such  collision  should  now  be  carefully 
guarded  against.  It  was  said  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochester  that  the  Election 
Committees  were  unfit  tribunals  to  decide 
the  points.  He  quite  concurred  in  that 
opinion,  and  indeed  had  once  been  the 
person  to  propose  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  wholly  part  with  its  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  trial  of  controverted  elections. 
But  still  as  long  as  the  House  thought  pro- 
per to  retain  the  jurisdiction,  it  was  desira- 
ble that  the  tribunal  to  which  the  questions 
were  submitted  should  be  made  as  perfect 
ns  possible,  and  be  armed  with  all  requisite 


powers.  The  difficulty  with  which  the 
House  now  had  to  contend  was  a  temporary 
one,  and  might  be  met  by  a  temporary 
remedy — a  general  or  permanent  Act  could 
be  passed  hereafter. 

Sir  G.  grey  felt  very  indifferent  as  to 
the  decision  which  the  House  might  come 
to  upon  this  occasion.  At  the  same  time, 
ho  could  not  avoid  declaring  his  opinion 
that  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bute  had  taken  a  most  unprecedented 
course.  Here  was  a  Bill  abandoned  by  its 
promoter,  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
seized  upon  as  a  sort  of  waif  or  estray, 
and  invited  the  House  to  read  a  second 
time  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  out  every  clause  it  con- 
tained. Why  did  not  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  new  Bill,  in  which  he  might  embody 
his  views  ?  Under  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  House  was  placed 
with  respect  to  this  Bill,  he  would  oppose 
its  second  reading. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  that  a  few 
nights  ago  the  House  was  placed  in  an  un- 
precedented position  by  having  the  word 
"that**  left  as  the  only  question  upon 
which  they  could  come  to  a  decision;  and 
if  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Buteshire  were  allowed  to  have  his  way, 
the  House  ran  the  risk  of  being  put  into  a 
somewhat  analogous  dilemma.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  took  ap  a  Bill 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  its  promo- 
ter, and  how  did  he  propose  to  deal  with 
it  ?  He  would  exhibit  the  Bill  bodily,  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to 
make  it ;  for  he  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  had 
pasted  paper  over  the  parts  which  it  was 
intended  to  strike  out.  All  that  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  intended  to  leave 
of  the  Bill  was  the  clause  which  graciously 
permitted  the  House  to  repeal  the  Bill,  if 
it  should  think  proper  to  do  so,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  Session.  Should  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  succeed 
in  doing  what  he  proposed,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Midhurst  would  be 
somewhat  astonished  on  seeing  his  Bill  in 
its  new  shape — 

•'  Miraturque  novas  frondes,  ct  non  sua  poma." 

Sir  F.  THESIGER  observed,  that,  un- 
der  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
the  House  stood  with  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject, there  appeared  to  him  to  be  only 
three  courses  for  them  to  adopt :  either  to 
do  nothing;  or  to  leave  all  questions  re- 
specting elections  open  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  House;  or,  thirdly,  to  legislate 
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upon  the  subject.  If  thej  adopted  the 
first,  then  the  Select  Committees  would 
proceed  with  undefined  powers  to  adjudi- 
cate on  election  petitions,  and  every  ques- 
tion connected  with  them.  To  what  would 
this  expose  those  tribunals  ?  They  were 
statutable  courts;  and  if  they  should  at 
any  time  exceed  their  jurisdiction,  he  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  the  courts  of  law 
would  have  the  power  to  issue  a  writ  of 
prohibition  against  them.  This  would 
bring  the  House  into  collision  with  these 
courts.  Would  they,  then,  adopt  the 
next  course,  and  leave  the  question  to  be 
decided  by  the  House  itself  ?  It  had  al- 
ready been  determined  that  the  House  was 
a  very  inconvenient  and  unfit  tribunal  be- 
fore which  to  bring  questions  of  the  na- 
ture under  consideration.  What,  then,  re- 
mained ?  Why,  that  there  should  be  some 
legislation  upon  the  subject.  He  con- 
fessed he  was  disposed  to  pursue  that  al- 
ternative, and  adhere  to  the  Bill  which 
had  been  introduced  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Midhurst. 

Mr.  HAYTER  had  listened  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bute  (Mr.  S. 
Wortley)  in  the  hope  of  hearing  some  ar- 
gument to  alter  the  opinions  ho  held  on 
this  question  ;  but,  disappointed  in  that 
hope,  he  begged  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  position  in  which  they 
were  placed  by  the  proposition  which  had 
been  made  to  them.  The  Bill  of  tlie  hon. 
and  learned  Member  proceeded  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  House  had  a  right  to  in- 
quire into  the  validity  of  election  recogni- 
sances; but  he  maintained  that  they  had 
no  such  right  except  in  one  case  only.  It 
did  not  thence  follow  that  if  the  examiner 
certified  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  as  a  proper 
recognisance,  the  House  could  not  inquire 
into  it,  for  then  a  fraud  would  be  commit- 
ted, for  which  a  remedy  existed,  as  against 
the  parties  guilty  of  it ;  but  he  could  not 
understand  on  what  principle  the  House 
took  on  itself  the  character  of  a  court  of 
appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  examiner, 
nor  could  he  discover  any  trace  of  such 
an  authority  being  vested  in  them  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  appointment  of 
the  Committee  was  not  an  adjudication  on 
the  question  at  issue  :  the  reference  made 
to  them  by  the  House  was,  that  **  they 
should  inquire  into  the  allegations  of  the 
petitioners*'  in  certain  cases;  and  from 
the  terms  of  that  reference  they  derived 
no  authority  to  inquire  into  any  matter 
whatever,  except  such  allegations,  and  had 
no  right  even  to  make  suggestions  to  the 
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House.  He  would  go  further,  and  say, 
that  the  General  Committee  of  Elections 
had  not  performed  their  bounden  duty,  in- 
asmuch as  they  had  not  appointed  a  Select 
Committee  to  try  the  validity  of  the  recog- 
nisances. Looking  to  the  whole  of  the 
Act  on  the  subject,  he  maintained  its  ob- 
ject had  been  to  place  the  House  beyond 
the  necessity  of  interfering  with  matters 
which  did  not  redound  to  their  credit  or 
honour;  and  in  this  point  of  view  the  pre- 
sent Bill  was  most  unsatisfactory.  They 
had  the  authority  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
Sir  R.  Peel,  who  was  the  author  of  the 
Act,  for  aflirming  that  the  Legislature  in 
passing  it  intended  to  make  the  decision 
of  the  examiner  of  recognisances  final 
and  conclusive  ;  and  he  hoped  the  House 
would  not  adopt  the  course  of  adopting,  in 
para  matind,  one  decision  one  day,  and  of 
rejecting  it  the  next.  They  had  already 
determined,  in  at  least  one  case,  that  the 
examiner's  report  should  be  final ;  and  it 
would  not  be  very  becoming  if  they  were 
now  to  come  to  a  contrary  conclusion. 

Mr.  ROUNDELL  PALMER  concuned 
so  far  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
(Mr.  Hayter),  that  he  thought  the  Act  set 
certain  machineiy  in  Motion,  and  pre- 
scribed certain  things  to  be  done,  without 
giving  to  Parliament  any  power  of  stop- 
ping the  one,  or  of  interfering  with  the 
other.  Once  the  examiner  gave  his  deci- 
sion, the  House  had  no  power  to  do  any- 
thing but  to  follow  a  series  of  proceedings 
recited  in  the  Act ;  but  he  certainly  was 
not  prepared  to  think  the  hands  of  the 
House  should  be  tied  altogether,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  able  to  correct  error 
wherever  it  existed.  The  principle  on 
which  it  was  proposed  to  interfere  was 
that  of  legislative  equity ;  and  it  was  not 
to  be  endured  that  the  House  should  inter- 
fere to  correct  every  flaw  in  favour  of  the 
sitting  Members,  and  then  to  allow  the 
latter  to  avail  themselves  of  every  techni- 
cal objection  against  the  petitioners.  The 
noble  Lord  (Viscount  Mahou)  stated,  that 
all  the  annoyance  which  had  occurred  arose 
out  of  the  mistakes  and  errors  in  the  office 
of  examiner  of  recognisances;  and  it  had 
been  suggested  in  another  place  that  fraud 
had  occurred  in  the  recognisances  ;  but  he 
could  not  see  anything  to  warrant  the  lat- 
ter-assertion. The  House  should  interfere, 
because  by  doing  so  they  would  put  all 
the  parties  into  the  position  they  had 
originally  occupied  ;  and  if  the  recogni- 
sances were  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
Act,  while  the  sitting  Members  would  havo 
2N 
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nothing  to  complain  of,  the  petitioners 
would  have  all  they  wanted.  The  Court 
of  Chancery  would  interfere  in  this  matter 
if  it  were  a  private  transaction.  The  Wal- 
sall case  should,  he  thought,  he  made  the 
suhject  of  a  special  enactment,  in  which 
liberty  should  he  given  to  amend  the  re- 
cognisances. He  had  felt  deep  pain  at 
the  remarks  made  at  different  periods  of 
the  discussion  in  reference  to  his  friend 
the  examiner.  Whatever  inadvertence 
there  might  have  been  on  the  part  of  that 
gentleman,  the  reasons  stated  by  him  for 
the  course  which  he  had  piu-sued  had  pro* 
duced  a  great  effect  op  his  mind;  and  he 
thought  they  exculpated  the  examiner  from 
the  charge  of  gross  negligence  which  some 
had  appeared  disposed  to  bring  against 
him. 

Mr.  SHEIL  reminded  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Judge  Advocate,  who  had  assumed  the 
certificate  of  the  examiner  to  be  conclu- 
sive, that  on  the  7th  of  February,  when 
the  Attorney  General  was  discharged  from 
attendance  on  the  Committee,  the  names  of 
the  SoHcitor  General,  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley, 
and  Mr.  Hayter,  were  added  to  it;  so  that 
his  hon.  Friend,  being  a  Member  of  the 
Committee  himself,  had  it  in  his  power  to 
press  on  them  those  considerations  which 
ho  had  now  urged  with  more  ingenuity 
than  soundness.  Yet  there  was  not  a  word 
in  the  report  as  to  the  certificate  being 
final;  there  was  no  dissent  on  the  part  of 
his  hon.  Friend.  The  Committee  set  forth 
the  opinion  of  Sir  F.  Kelly,  Mr.  Austen, 
and  Mr.  Peacock,  which  was  that  the 
judgment  of  the  examiner  of  recogni- 
sances was  not  final.  Why  did  the  Com- 
mittee not  think  it  final?  Because  the 
finality  of  the  certificate  would  destroy  the 
Committee — the  Committee  could  not  have 
been  appointed  if  the  certificate  had  been 
final.  The  Committee  was  appointed  on 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid- 
hurst,  supported  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Tamworth,  and  composed  chiefly  of 
lawyers.  Perhaps  they  had  not  got  the 
usual  stimulus — the  quiddam  honorarium. 
His  hon.  Friend  said  the  case  was  involved 
in  a  haze.  How  were  they  to  clear  away 
that  haze?  Legislation  was  indispensable. 
The  Committee  had  not  decided  the  ques- 
tion, neither  had  the  House  of  Commons. 
^  They  were  not  called  on  to  pass  an  ex  post 
facto  law — a  law  with  respect  to  transac- 
tions which  had  previously  taken  place. 
But  this  was  a  case  where  a  tribunal  must 
be  established  to  decide  on  a  question  of 
law  which  had  previously  arisen.    If  there 


had  been  solid  substantial  error,  let  the 
party  who  had  committed  the  error  suffer. 
He  conceived  that  legislation  was  indispen* 
sable. 

Mr.  NAPIER  thought  a  short  declara- 
tory Act  ought  to  be  passed,  stating  that 
doubts  existed  whether  the  certificate  of 
the  examiner  was  final,  and  declaring  that 
it  should  be  so.  Such  an  Act  would  apply 
both  to  the  present  and  to  future  cases. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  was  sa- 
tisfied  from  what  had  occurred  in  the  de- 
bate, that  he  was  right  when  he  contended 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  have  any  Bill  at 
all  in  the  matter.  He  now  found  that 
there  were  four  courses  under  considera- 
tion. It  was  impossible  to  overcome  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  who  had  urged  that  it 
was  quite  informal  and  unparliamentary  to 
read  a  Bill  a  second  time  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  rejecting  all  its  clauses.  But 
the  Bill  before  the  House  would  do  no- 
thing. It  suggested  a  conflict  between 
that  House  and  the  courts  of  law.  He 
doubted  the  possibility  of  such  a  conflict. 
The  Bill  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  would 
do  literally  nothing  towards  providing  a 
remedy  for  the  d^culties  in  which  the 
House  was  involved.  There  were  two  classes 
of  recognisances  to  which  objections  were 
made — the  one,  such  as  Cheltenham,  in 
which  there  was  high  legal  authority  for 
saying  the  recognisances  were  not  bad; 
and  the  other,  such  as  Leicester  and  Wal- 
sall, where  it  had  been  suggested  the 
fault  lay  with  the  examiner,  who  had  not 
adopted  the  forms  of  the  House;  and  in 
neither  of  those  classes  of  cases  would  the 
Bill  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  be  operative. 
Its  only  effect  would  be  to  create  a  great  deal 
of  delay,  and  to  impose  upon  the  petitioners 
the  expense  of  keeping  up  their  witnesses, 
and  the  annoyance  of  having  their  cases 
undisposed  of  while  the  inquiry  was  pend- 
ing. He  regretted  that  there  had  been 
any  canvassing  on  either  side  in  this  which 
was  a  purely  judicial  matter.  It  had  been 
!  intended  that  these  questions  should  be 
I  withdrawn  from  the  consideration  of  the 
i  House;  and  ho  thought  they  would  be  act- 
I  ing  in  fatal  opposition  to  this  principle  if 
I  they  did  not  at  once  reject  this  Bill. 

Mr.  BANKES  had  voted  against  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Midhurst,  because  he  thought  in  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  serve;  but  he  would  support  the 
I  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
I  Member  for  Bute,  because,  though  not  free 
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from  difficulty,  it  appeared  to  him  the  best 
that  had  jet  been  submitted  to  the  House. 
Sir  J.  GRAHAM  said,   he  had   not 
been  in  the  House  when  the  Committee 
was  appointed  from  which  the   Bill  had 
emanated,  which  had  originally  been  intro- 
duced by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Midhurst,  but  which  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Bute  now 
sought  to  mutilate  with  a  view  to  changing 
its  provisions.     He  must  say  that  he  was 
not  conscious  of  any  canvassing  with  refer- 
ence to  this  Bill ;  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  any  party  bearing  that  it  had;  and  that 
he  considered  it  entirely  a  judicial  ques- 
tion.    He  thought  the  expression  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  was  a  very  happy  one, 
that  much  mist  surrounded   this  subject. 
It  had  been  with  much  doubt  and  hesita- 
tion that  he,  as  an  unlearned  Member,  ap- 
proached the  question ;  and,  placing  as  he 
did  much  reliance  on  the  judgment  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  he  had  hoped 
to  derive  important  information  from  them 
during  the  discussion.    He  thought  he  had 
heard  the  opinions  of  seven  eminent  law- 
yers on  the  present  occasion.     On  the  pre- 
liminary point  as  to  whether  any  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  was  necessary,  the  Gen- 
tlemen  of    the    learned  profession  were 
nearly  equally   divided.     A  majority,  he 
believed,   were  in  favour   of   legislation. 
But,  assuming  that  legislation  was  neces- 
sary, there  was  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  mode  of  legislation  that  should 
be  adopted.     First  of  all,  there  was  the 
Bill  as  it  had  emanated  from  the  Commit- 
tee, resting  upon  the  high  authority  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Midhurst. 
From   the  plan  thus  recommended,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Committee,  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Bute  entirely  dissented;   and    he    intro- 
duced them  to  forego  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  —  to  forego  the    plan    intro- 
duced  by  the  hon.   and  learned  Member 
for    Midhurst,   and    to   substitute    in    its 
place  a  plan  which  had  been  deliberately 
considered  by  the  Committee,  and  as  de- 
liberately rejected.     Then  came  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Abingdon  (Sir  F. 
Thesiger),  who,  in  discussing  the  subject, 
and  in  dealing  incidentally  with  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  legislation  was  neces- 
sary or  not,  had  held  out  a  sort  of  threat, 
which  he  (Sir  J,  Graham)  confessed,  even 
amidst  the   mist   which   surrounded   the 
case,  did  not  terrify  him,  that  if  they  pro- 
ceeded without  legislation,  some  injunction, 
mandamus t  or  prohibition,  might  come  down 


on  them  from  the  courts  of  law.  He  certainly 
was  not  anxious  to  come  into  collision  with 
the   courts   of  law  ;  but  he  thought  the 
House  should  judge  for  itself  on  such  a 
question  without  any  fear  of  such  prohibi- 
tions; and  if  any  inferior  court  presumed  so 
to  interfere,  the  House  would  know  well  how 
to  deal  with  any  such  violation  of  its  privi- 
leges.    They  next  had  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Plymouth 
(Mr.  R.  Palmer],  a  speech  remarkable  for 
its  clearness  and  ability ;  and   that  hon. 
and  learned   Gentleman  did  not   approve 
either  of  the  original  proposition  sanctioned 
by  the  Committee,  or  altogether  of  the  mea- 
sure now  before  the  if  ouse,  and  thought  there 
should  be  special  legislation  for  the  case  of 
Walsall.    Then  came  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Judge  Advocate,  who  gave  reasons 
which  the  idleness  of  his  (Sir  J.  Graham's) 
growing  age  predisposed^  him   to  favour, 
and    which   he    was    inclined    to    adopt. 
They  proposed  to  deal  with  the  matter 
hrevi  manu,   and  recommended  that  the 
House   should   do    nothing    at    all.      He 
could  not  make  out  exactly  what  was  the 
proposition  of  the  Master  of  the  Mint  (Mr. 
Shell),  but  he  seemed  to  start  a  new  pro- 
position somewhat  different  from  any  sug- 
gestion previously  laid  before  the  House. 
And,  last  of  all,  there  was   the  Cursitor 
Baron  (Mr.  Bankes),  who  was   ready  to 
vote   for  another   Committee,  though  he 
admitted  the  question  was  not  free  from 
difficulty.     Now,  really,  if  they  meant  to 
do  anything  at  all  in  this  matter,  by  all 
means  let  them  try  a  Committee,  and  let 
that    Committee    be    composed     of    the 
learned  Gentlemen  to  whom  he  had  just 
referred.     There  was  the  Cursitor  Baron 
in  his  chair,    the  Attorney   General,    the 
Judge  Advocate,  the  Master  of  the  Mint, 
the   Member  for  Bute,  the    Member  for 
Abingdon,   and  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.     If  such  a  Committee 
was  appointed,  he  would  certainly,  as   a 
matter  of  curiosity,  seeing  strangers  would 
not  be  excluded,  avail  himself  of  his  pri- 
vilege of  being  present  at  the  discussion; 
but,  whether  present  or  absent,  he  should 
wait  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  report  of 
that  Committee.     He  adhered  to  the  view 
that,  having  already  done  so  much  on  this 
question,  they  should  now  permit  it  to  re- 
main as  it  was.     He  thought  the  passage 
which  had  been  read  from  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  who  originated  the  Act  of  Par- 
Hament,  was  quite  conclusive  as  to  what 
was  the  intention  of  the  author  of  the  mea- 
2N2 
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sure ;  and  he  still  thoughf  that  the  words 
of  the  Act  fulfilled  all  the  purposes  intend- 
ed hy  its  promoters.  He  was  for  staying 
where  they  were,  by  no  means  daunted 
with  he  threat  of  the  interference  of  the 
courts  of  law  in  this  matter;  and  he  should 
therefore  support  the  proposal  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  vote  against  the  Bill. 

House  divided: — Ayes  112;   Noes  80: 
Majority  32. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acland,  SirT. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Alexander,  N. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Bagge,  W. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bailey,  J.  jun. 
Bankes,  6. 
Barkly,  H. 
Barrington,  Viact. 
Bennet,  P. 
Beresford,  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G.  F. 
Bkke,  M.  J. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Boiling,  W. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Bright,  J. 
Brisco,  M. 
Brockman,  £.  D. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Christy,  S. 
Clay,  J. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W.  Bl 
Coke,  hon.  E.  K. 
ColvUe,  C.  R. 
Cripps,  W. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Dovereux,  J.  T. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Edwards,  H. 
Fagan,  W. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Floyer,  J. 
Foley,  J.  II.  IT. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gardner,  R. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gooch,  E.  S. 
Greene,  J. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grogan,  E. 
Gwyn,  II. 
Ilalsey,  T.  P. 
Ilaniiiton,  Lord  C. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Henry,  A. 


Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hudson,  G. 
Ingestre,  Visct. 
Jackson,  W. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Knox,  Col. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Neeld,  J. 

Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Newry  &  Mome,  Visct. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
0*Connor,  F. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  R. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Power,  N. 
Raphael,  A. 
Renton,  J.  C. 
Sadleir,  J. 
Scholcfleld,  W. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Simeon,  J. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Somerville.rt.hn.SirW. 
Spooner,  R. 
Statl'ord,  A. 
Stephenson,  R. 
Stu.'irt,  H. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Tyrell,  SirJ.  T. 
Verner,  Sir  W. 
Vyse,  R.  II.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Williams,  J. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Willoughby,  Sir  II. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wyld,  J. 

TBU.KIIS. 

Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Thcsiger,  Sir  F. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
BeUew,  R.  M. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
CampbeU,hon.  W.  F. 
Cardwell,  £. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
CUve,  H.  B. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Duff,  G.  S. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  SirD. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Evans,  W. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 

Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Ilaggitt,  F.  R. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 

Hallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Hastic,  A. 
Ilastie,  A. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hey  wood,  J. 
HUl,  Urd  M. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 


Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lewis,  G.  0. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
MarshaU,  W. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
MitcheU,  T.  A. 
Morris,  D. 
Mure,  Col. 
Napier,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Palmer,  R. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Sotheron.  T.  H.  S. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thornely,  T. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Watkins.  Col. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Yorke,  H.  G.  R. 

TELLBB8. 

Bernal,  R. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 


Bill  read  a  second  time. 
House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  Tvrelve 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  March  29,  1848. 

MiNOTBs.]  New  Mkmdbr  .Swosn. — For  Kinsale,  Ben* 
jamin  Hawn,  Eaq. 

Public  Bills. — 1°  Schoolmasten  (SooUand). 
ReportftL—Eleddaa  Recognfatanoet. 

P«TrTioN8  Prbsbntbd.  From  Electors  of  the  Western 
Division  of  the  County  of  Gloucester,  for  Inquiry  into 
the  Gloucester  County  (Western  Division)  Election.— By 
Mr.  Wilson  Patten,  fh>m  Whalley,  in  the  Diocese  ot 
Manchester,  against  the  .Roman  Catholic  Relief  BilL — 
By  Mr.  Aglionby,  from  Members  of  the  SodeCy  of  Sta|»le 
Inn,  and  by  other  Hon.  Members,  (Vom  several  Plaoes, 
for  a  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Attorneys*  Certiflcatet. — By 
Sir  John  Duckworth,  Arom  Governors  of  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Hospital,  and  by  Mr.  Spooner,  from  several  Clin- 
ritable  Institutions  in  Birmingham,  for  Exemption  of 
Charitable  BequesU  flrom  the  Legacy  Dutiea.— By  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  from  Northwich  (Chester),  against  the  Property 
Tax  Bill. — By  several  Members,  flrom  various  Lodges  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Manchester 
Unity,  tor  an  Extension  of  the  Benefit  Sodetiee  AeU 
—By  the  Earl  of  March,  from  Distillers  in  Banfthire, 
reelecting  the  Bonding  of  British  Spirits.— By  Mr.  Heekl« 
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ftom  Haggentone  (Middlesex),  and  by  other  Hon.  Mem- 
ben,  from  several  Places,  against  the  Diplomatic  ReU- 
tions  with  the  Court  of  Rome  Bill.— By  the  Earl  of 
Mardi.  fhmi  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie  (Bani&bire), 
for  Regulating  the  Licensing  System  (Scotland).— By 
Lord  Melgund,  Arom  Greenock,  against  Repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws.— By  Sir  P.  Egerton,  from  Northwich 
(Chester),  for  Alteration  of  the  Public  Health  Bill. 

KINSALE  ELECTION. 

The  Clerk  having  read  from  the  journals 
of  the  House  an  extract,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  Mr.  £.  Hawes  took  the  oaths 
and  his  seat  for  the  horough  of  Kinsale  on 
the  15th  of  March,  and  having  also  read 
the  certificate  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown, 
dated  the  18th  of  March,  which  intimated 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  election  for  that  bo- 
rough on  the  11th  of  March, 

Mr.  GOULBURN  rose  to  move  the  ap- 
pointment of — 

"A  Select  Committee  to  inquire  whether  the 
Oaths  required  to  be  taken  at  the  Table  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  been  duly  taken  by  Ben- 
jamin Hawes,  esq.,  and  to  report  their  opinion 
thereupon  to  the  House." 

He  was  sure  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
give  him  credit  for  having  brought  forward 
the  Motion,  not  from  any  personal  motive, 
but  from  a  sense  of  public  duty.  The 
course  taken  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  and 
the  officers  of  that  House  had,  however, 
raised  a  question  as  to  the  right  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parlia- 
ment; and,  as  there  was  no  strictly  analo- 
gous case,  he  thought  it  extremely  desir- 
able that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed 
to  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  trans- 
action, for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  a 
rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  House  in  simi- 
lar cases.  It  was  well  known,  that  every 
Member  of  that  or  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament ought  to  be  sworn  at  the  table; 
and  the  omission  of  any  Member  to  be 
sworn  involved  an  incapacity  to  sit  in  the 
House,  and  other  penalties  for  which  he 
was  answerable  under  the  general  law  of 
the  land.  Cases  were  recorded  in  which 
parties,  having  failed  to  comply  with  the 
requisite  formalities,  had  been  obliged  to 
resign  their  seats.  New  writs  had  been 
moved  for  the  election  of  Members  in  room 
of  those  who  had  failed  to  comply  with  the 
rules;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  omission 
on  their  part  being  a  mere  act  of  inadver- 
tency, the  House  had  proceeded  to  pass  an 
Act  of  Indemnity,  which  freed  such  Mem- 
bers from  the  penalties  which  they  had  in- 
curred. It  had  been  suggested  to  him, 
that  he  ought  to  move  for  a  new  writ  in  the 
case  of  Kinsale.  But  there  were  distinc- 
tions in  this  case  which  made  it  diiferent 


from  those  which  had  preceded  it.  He 
thought,  therefore,  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter that  all  discussion  upon  the  point 
should  be  calmly  conducted  in  a  Com- 
mittee, where  they  would  have  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  necessary  information, 
which  could  be  only  partially  adduced  in 
the  course  of  a  debate  in  that  House.  He 
had,  however,  preferred  a  course  which  he 
trusted  the  House  would  agree  in  adopt- 
ing, viz.,  that  of  referring  the  case  to 
a  Select  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  circumstances.  The 
facts  of  the  case  were  simply  these : — 
The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hawes]  was  elect- 
ed for  the  borough  of  Kinsale  on  the  11th 
inst.;  on  the  15th  he  presented  himself  at 
the  table  of  the  House  to  be  sworn  as 
Member  for  that  borough;  and  it  appeared 
from  the  papers  which  had  just  been  read 
by  the  Clerk,  that  his  return  was  not  cer- 
tified by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  till  the 
18th,  three  days  after  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  taken  the  oaths  at  the  table.  Now, 
it  might  be  contended  on  the  one  side,  that 
as  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  elected  by 
a  majority  of  votes  at  Kinsale,  and  as  he 
naturally  believed  that  the  returning  officer 
had  made  a  proper  return  of  that  election, 
he  was,  therefore,  the  Member  for  Kinsale 
within  the  view  of  the  statute;  and  that  by 
his  having  taken  the  oaths  since  that  pe- 
riod he  had  been  declared  and  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  Member  of  that  House. 
But  he  thought  that  it  could  be  equally 
maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
provision  of  the  law  which  required  that  a 
Member  should  take  the  oaths  at  the  table 
had  not  been  fulfilled  until  the  House  had 
the  means  of  knowing  and  recognising  the 
hon.  Gentleman  as  a  Member  of  the  House. 
The  only  means  the  House  had  of  recog- 
nising him  was  by  ascertaining  that  the 
return  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Crown 
Office.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  had  no 
right  to  administer  the  oath  to  any  indivi- 
dual who  came  to  the  table  to  be  sworn 
unless  he  (the  Clerk  of  the  House)  had 
evidence  that  the  party  so  presenting 
himself  had  been  duly  elected;  and  he 
(Mr.  Goulburn)  need  not  inform  the  House 
that  an  oath  administered  by  a  person  in- 
competent to  administer  it,  was,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  no  oath  whatever.  Now  what 
evidence  had  the  Clerk  of  the  House  for 
believing  that  on  the  day  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Hawes)  was  sworn  he  was  Mem- 
ber for  Kinsale  ?  The  7th  and  8th  Wil- 
liam 111.  required  that  the  return  should 
be  sent  to  the  Crown  Office;  and  the 
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grounds  for  that  requirement  were,  that 
the  transmission  of  the  return  was  the  ne- 
cessary proof  of  the  election  that  had  heen 
made;  and  until  the  House  was  in  posses- 
sion  of  that  proof,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
was  not  authorised  to  administer  the  oath. 
The  oath,  therefore,  was  altogether  null 
and  Toid.  That  the  oath  should  not  he 
taken  hefore  the  return  was  made  to  the 
Crown  Office,  was  estahlished  hy  various 
circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  no  in- 
stance had  occurred  from  1696,  when  the 
Act  for  making  the  return  to  the  Grown 
Office  was  passed,  until  the  present,  of  a 
Memher  having  heen  sworn  hefore  his  re- 
turn had  heen  made  to  the  Crown  Office. 
In  1806  Sir  John  Newport  was  debarred 
from  taking  his  seat  on  that  very  account; 
and  Mr.  Fox  having  complained  to  the 
House  of  the  grievance  to  which  Sir  John 
Newport  had  been  subjected  on  account  of 
the  neglect  of  the  returning  officer,  that 
functionary  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  to  answer  for  his  negligence;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  return  was  made  that 
Sir  John  Newport  was  allowed  to  take  his 
seat.  In  1831,  two  Members  were  elected 
for  Great  Grimsby;  but  the  returning  officer 
having  omitted  for  some  time  to  make  the 
return,  they  were  not  permitted  to  take 
their  seats  until  the  duty  had  been  per- 
formed. His  neglect  was  also  made  a  sub- 
ject of  complaint  in  the  House.  This  cir- 
cumstance, occurring  as  it  did  at  a  period 
of  great  political  excitement,  showed  that 
the  oath  could  not  be  taken  before  the  re- 
turn was  received  at  the  Crown  Office. 
Indeed,  it  had  been  always  admitted  that 
the  person  elected  was  not  a  Member 
within  the  purview  of  the  statute  until  the 
return  was  made.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
said  on  the  other  hand  that  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  return  to  the  Crown  Office  was 
a  more  matter  of  form,  which  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  a  Member  might  bo 
sworn,  even  though  that  return  had  not 
been  received.  He  (Mr.  Goulburn)  doubt- 
ed the  validity  of  that  opinion.  In  the 
case  of  a  double  return  neither  of  the 
Members  were  permitted  to  sit  in  the 
House  until  the  House  was  satisfied  which 
of  them  was  entitled  to  that  honour.  If 
the  opposite  principle  were  admitted,  then, 
in  case  of  a  double  return,  the  person  who 
arrived  in  London  first  and  took  the  oath 
at  the  table,  would  be  the  Member,  in  spite 
of  the  resolution  of  the  House  that  in  such 
cases  neither  party  should  be  admitted  till 
the  House  had  decided  as  to  which  of 
them  the  right  of  sitting  belonged.     The 


House  had,  in  the  Pomfret  case,  decided 
that  if  a  Member  was  duly  elected,  but 
not  properly  returned,  he  should  not  sit 
until  the  return  was  received  at  the  Crown 
Office.  But  it  appeared  that  the  hon  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Hawes)  did  not  consider  him- 
self entitled  to  sit  until  the  return  was 
received.  [Mr.  Hawes  :  I  did.]  If  so, 
then  why  did  the  hon.  Gentleman  absent 
himself  from  the  House  on  three  nights, 
when  the  important  business  before  the 
House  required  the  fuUest  attendance  of 
Members  of  the  Government  ?  The  hon. 
Gentleman,  as  he  had  already  stated,  was 
sworn  on  the  15th  inst.  Finding  that  the 
return  had  not  then  been  received  at  the 
Crown  Office,  the  hon.  Gentleman  forbore 
to  appear  in  the  House  on  the  succeeding 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  notwith- 
standing the  importance  of  the  business 
then  before  them,  and  did  not  appear  nntQ 
after  the  return  had  been  received  at  the 
Crown  Office.  But  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  incapacitated  from  appearing  in  that 
House  antecedently  to  the  receipt  of  the 
return,  surely  the  oaths  ought  to  have  been 
taken  by  him  subsequently  to  the  removal 
of  this  incapacity.  He  stated  these  facts, 
subject  to  further  inquiry  before  a  Conn 
mittee;  but  he  thought  he  had  stated  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  further  inquiry  was  ne- 
cessary. 

Mr.  hawes  did  not  rise  to  oppose 
the  Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
On  the  contrary,  he  quite  assented  to  his 
general  opinion  that  an  inquiry  should  be 
instituted  in  the  case;  and  he  had  not  the 
smallest  fear  of  the  result.  He  thanked 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  having  given 
him  previous  notice  of  the  Motion  he  had 
now  made;  and  he  assured  him  at  the 
same  time  that  he  entertained  no  idea  that 
he  had  been  actuated  by  any  personal  or 
party  feeling  in  bringing  it  forward.  He 
had  a  very  plain  statement  to  make  to  the 
House.  He  admitted  that  on  the  11th 
instant  he  was  duly  returned  and  declared 
a  burgess  to  serve  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Kinsale;  that  on 
the  15th  he  had  presented  himself  at  the 
table  of  the  House,  in  order  to  be  sworn 
and  take  his  seat,  as  he  believed  he  was 
bound  to  do  at  the  earliest  possible  period 
after  his  election.  He  had  never  previously 
been  elected  during  a  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, nor  was  he  aware  there  was  any  dif- 
ference in  the  practice  as  regarded  the 
swearing  in  of  Members  during  the  Session 
of  Parliament  from  that  which  prevailed  at 
a  general  election;  and,  certainly,  though 
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he  had  sereral  times  been  sworn  in  after  a 
general  election,  he  had  never  been  called 
upon  to  produce  a  certificate  of  his  return, 
or  to  prove  that  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  by  a  reference  to  the  Crown  Office. 
He  had  acted  on  the  recent  occasion  precise- 
ly as  he  had  acted  on  all  former  occasions. 
He  had  been  introduced  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  House,  and  had  taken  the 
oaths  and  his  seat  in  the  usual  way;  and  he 
contended,  in  opposition  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  upon  these  forms  being 
complied  with,  he  was  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges,  whatever  they  were, 
of  a  Member  of  that  House.  He  admitted, 
moreover,  that  the  return  was  not  received 
at  the  Crown  Office  imtil  the  18th.  He 
left  these  facts  entirely  to  the  decision  of 
the  House.  He  would  interfere  no  further. 
At  the  same  time,  he  begged  the  House  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  that,  in  absenting  him- 
self, as  he  intended  to  do,  while  this  matter, 
which  affected  himself  personally,  was  pend- 
ing, he  waived  no  right,  he  abandoned  no 
privilege;  that  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  assert  by  every  fair  and  proper 
means  all  the  rights  of  those  constituents 
who  had  sent  him  to  Parliament,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequences.  The  hon. 
Member  then  left  the  House. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that,  though  there  had  undoubtedly  been 
a  departure  from  the  ordinary,  although 
not  the  universal,  practice  of  the  House — 
for  he  had  just  had  his  attention  called  to 
a  case  somewhat  similar — no  actual  illega- 
lity had  occurred  in  the  mode  of  taking  the 
oaths  in  this  instance.  His  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Hawes),  finding  that  a  departure 
from  the  ordinary  practice  had  occurred, 
had  abstained  from  voting  during  the  three 
days  between  his  taking  the  oaths  and  the 
arrival  of  the  return  at  the  Crown  Office, 
not  under  any  legal  advice,  but  simply  out 
of  deference  to  that  House.  Without  en- 
tering into  the  question  which  bad  been 
raised  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
(jloulburn),  he  admitted  it  was  right  that 
a  Committee  should  be  appointed  in  order 
to  inquire  into  the  subject,  thinking  it  was 
very  desirable  that  the  practice  should  be 
ascertained,  and  one  general  and  uniform 
system  adopted.  In  consenting  to  the 
Committee,  however,  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  prejudging  the  question. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

APPEALS  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES  BILL. 
Order  of  the  Day  read  for  the  Second 


Reading  of  the  Appeals  in  Criminal  Cases 
Bill. 

Mr.  EWART  was  not  aware  whether 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  intended 
to  object  to  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 
Since  he  had  iotroduced  it,  a  noble  Lord  in 
the  other  House  of  ParHament,  and  a 
Member  of  the  Government  (Lord  Camp- 
bell), had  introduced  a  Bill  of  a  somewhat 
kindred  character.  The  Bill  of  that  noble 
Lord,  however,  proposed  to  give  a  power 
of  appeal  on  questions  of  law  only.  His 
(Mr.  Ewart's)  Bill  proposed  to  give  a  power 
of  appeal  on  questions  of  fact.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  two  Bills.  Since  he  had  introduced 
this  Bill,  he  had  received  numerous  sug- 
gestions from  hon.  Gentlemen  for  its 
amendment.  Those  alterations  however, 
did  not  affect  the  main  principle  of  the 
Bill,  and  could  be  all  duly  considered  in 
Committee.  He  must  say  that  he  regarded 
this  as  a  matter  well  worthy  the  consider- 
ation of  Government;  and  he  hoped  that, 
whatever  course  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment intended  to  take  in  regard  to 
it,  it  would  be  a  course  which  would 
not  be  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill;  but  rather  that  he  would  admit  the 
soundness  of  the  piinciple,  although  he 
should  delay  the  consideration  of  the  mode 
of  carrying  it  into  effect.  It  would  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  statement  what  course  he 
should  take  with  regard  to  the  further 
progress  of  this  Bill. 

Sir  G.  GRKY  admitted  the  importance 
of  the  question  which  his  hon.  Friend  had 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
in  the  Bill  which  then  stood  for  a  second 
reading;  but  this  could  not  be  considered 
as  an  isolated  question.  It  was  connected 
with  other  important  matters.  It  was 
connected,  for  instance,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  prosecutor,  and  it  was 
also  essentially  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  court  of  appeal,  to  be 
constantly  sitting,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  object  which  the  hon.  Member  wished 
to  see  effected.  It  was  true  that  he  had 
declined  the  responsibility  of  introducing 
any  measure  at  an  early  period  of  the 
Session;  but  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
must  be  aware  that  a  Bill  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Lords  proposing 
material  alterations  in  the  mode  of  reserv- 
ing questions  of  law,  and  obtaining  a  satis- 
factory decision  of  the  Judges  upon  those 
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questions,  and  giving  the  prisoners  the 
benefit  of  those  decisions,  if  they  were  in 
their  favour,  by  entering  a  verdict  of  **  not 
guilty,"  in  lieu  of  the  present  plan — which 
was  very  inconvenient,  and  which  did  not 
give  full  justice  to  the  prisoners — of  obtain- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  Judges  in  an  irre- 
gular and  private  manner;  and  if  they 
thought  the  prisoners  were  not  properly 
convicted,  of  recommending  them  to  the 
pardon  of  the  Crown.  It  was  very  proba- 
ble that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
would  be  appointed  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion, before  whom  the  Judges  might  be  ex- 
amined; and  he  should  be  sorry  to  assent 
to  the  principle  embodied  in  the  measure 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  until  this 
Bill  before  the  House  of  Lords  had  been 
fully  considered.  He  therefore  thought 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  would 
exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  postponing 
his  measure  until  the  Bill  was  before  the 
House. 

Second  reading  of  the  Bill  postponed. 

ELECTION  RECOGNISANCES. 
The  Election  Recognisances  Bill  went 
through  a  Committee.  There  were  three 
divisions  on  the  clauses;  but  as  the  debate 
was  principally  of  a  conversational  char- 
actor,  and  referred  to  matters  of  detail, 
we  refrain  from  inserting  it. 

FRAMEWORK  KNITTERS. 
Sir  H.  HALFORD,  pursuant  to  notice, 
moved  for — 

"  The  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to 
take  into  consideration  the  Report  and  Evidence 
laid  before  Parliament  in  1844  by  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioner  for  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
the  Framework  Knitters,  and  to  make  such  fur- 
ther inquiries  as  may  appear  necessary,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what  legis- 
lative measures  can  be  devised  for  the  relief  of 
their  long-continued  distress." 

The  hon.  Member  observed,  that  the  pre- 
sent distressed  state  of  the  framework 
knitters  was  not  to  be  imputed  to  any 
temporary  or  transitory  causes;  and  he 
hoped  that  the  House  would  at  once  see  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  acceding  to  his 
Motion.  On  this  subject  the  Commissioner 
entered  into  a  full  inquiry,  and  his  re- 
port had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House.  The  report  fully  bore  out  the  al- 
legations of  the  petitioners  in  1843  as  to 
the  extent  of  their  distress,  and  the  griev- 
ances and  depression  under  which  they  la- 
boured. An  Act  had  been  passed  to  carry 
out  a  portion  of  the  views  of  the  petition- 
ers; but  that  Act  had  been  frustrated  in 


consequence  of  the  technical  construction 
put  upon  it;  but  where  it  had  been  fairly 
brought  into  operation  a  beneficial  result 
had  been  the  consequence.  Last  year  he 
had  proposed  a  Bill  on  this  subject;  and 
the  Motion  he  had  now  to  make  to  the 
House  was  to  take  into  consideration  the 
report  and  evidence  laid  before  Parliament 
in  1844,  and  to  make  such  further  inquir- 
ies as  might  appear  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  any  legislative  measures  could  be 
devised  for  the  relief  of  the  long-continued 
distress  of  the  framework  knitters.  He 
did  not  know  whether  any  objection 
would  be  made  to  this  proposal;  but  let  it 
not  be  said  that  it  would  be  mischievous 
because  it  would  create  exaggerated  hopes, 
for  the  Commission  had  already  raised  and 
justified  hopes,  and  all  he  desired  was  to 
see  the  legitimate  (consequences  of  that 
Commission  carried  out.  The  House, 
surely,  would  not  sanction  such  a  mockery 
as  that  of  entering  into  an  inquiry  into  the 
distress  of  a  particular  class,  and  then  let- 
ting a  large  blue  book  be  the  only  result. 
When  the  Commission  was  applied  for,  an 
official  answer  was  given,  cautioning  the 
parties  against  entertaining  too  sanguine 
hopes;  but  that  answer  at  the  same  time 
set  forth  the  conditions  on  which  the  peti- 
tioners might  be  allowed  to  entertain 
hopes;  for  the  Government  admitted  that 
alleged  grievances  and  oppressions  formed 
a  fit  subject  for  public  investigation,  and 
that  when  they  were  proved  to  exist,  it 
was  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Legislature 
to  afford  every  just  and.  practicable  re- 
medy. Now,  he  maintained  that  griev- 
ances and  oppressions  in  respect  to  the 
condition  of  the  framework  knitters  had 
been  proved  to  exist.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  Commissioner  recommended  no 
specific  remedy;  but  he  was  justified  in 
saying  that  that  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Commissioner  thinking  that 
such  recommendation  was  not  within  his 
province.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, that  grievances  and  oppressions 
were  not  made  out  by  the  report,  further 
inquiry  was  nevertheless  necessary  to  sat- 
isfy the  minds  of  this  miserable  and  wretch- 
ed body  of  persons.  Some  might  object 
to  Parliament  taking  any  steps  in  this 
matter,  on  the  abstract  ground  that  non- 
interference in  matters  of  trade  was  the 
proper  course;  but  he  protested  against 
an  abstract  principle  of  that  sort  being  so 
far  allowed  to  prevail  as  to  exclude  all 
consideration  of  the  specific  circumstances 
of  particular  cases.     It  was  argued  that 
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the  condition  of  workmen  must  always  be 
governed  by  the  relation  of  the  supply  of 
labour  to  the  demand;  but  in  the  particular 
trade  to  which  his  observations  had  refer- 
ence the  excess  of  the  supply  of  labour,  he 
contended,  was  influenced  by  the  vicious 
system  carried  on.  Such  was  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  the  Commissioner  had  ar- 
rived, for  he  observed  that  this  excess  of 
supply  was  very  powerfully  iufluenced  and 
encouraged  by  the  system  of  frame-rents, 
and  the  long-recognised  custom  of  heavy 
deductions,  on  one  pretext  or  another, 
from  the  wages  of  the  workpeople;  which 
made  it  the  interest  of  employers  to  spread 
any  given  amount  of  work  among  a  larger 
number  of  workmen  than  was  necessary  to 
its  performance;  a  practice  that  was  fur- 
ther greatly  facilitated  by  the  superabun- 
dant amount  of  machinery  which  had  been 
created  and  brought  into  the  trade  by 
others  than  the  legitimate  employers  in  it, 
as  profitable  investments  of  capital,  in- 
duced by  the  customary  exorbitant  rent  of 
the  frames.  This  practice,  he  believed,  ad- 
mitted of  correction.  He  did  not  know 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  fur- 
ther into  the  subject;  and  he  trusted  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  would  not  object  to 
the  Motion. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  that  nothing  was 
more  unpleasant  to  him  than  to  offer  any 
opposition  to  a  measure  which  was  repre- 
sented as  one  for  the  improvement  of  the 
working  classes.  If  there  was  anything 
to  which  he  had  more  particularly  directed 
his  attention,  it  was  to  the  removal  of 
every  kind  of  oppression  from  the  working 
man,  and  to  the  establishment  of  perfect 
liberty  for  masters  and  men  to  make  their 
own  bargains.  The  hon.  Member  had  in- 
troduced a  Bill  on  this  subject,  and  failed 
in  carrying  it;  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  population  rendered  it  impossible  for 
that  House,  by  any  inquiry  or  by  any 
means  at  its  disposal,  to  give  the  relief 
sought  for.  He  put  it  to  the  House  whe- 
ther the  hon.  Member  was  not  seeking  to 
introduce  a  principle  of  extreme  danger  ? 
In  a  neighbouring  country  they  might  see 
the  effects  of  such  a  principle.  There  the 
workmen  had  come  forward  and  applied  to 
the  Government,  and  the  Government  had 
been  foolish  enough  to  promise  wages  not 
only  to  the  industrious,  but  to  all  that  were 
idle.  The  hon.  Member's  proposition  was 
one  of  the  same  sort;  and  he  knew  of  no 
proceeding  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the 
Government  giving  power  to  the  mass  of 


the  community  to  dictate  to  the  masters 
who  employed  them  as  to  the  way  in  which 
they  should  carry  on  their  work.  Before 
another  year  was  over  they  would  discover 
the  effects  of  this  intei'ference  on  the  part 
of  the  Provisional  Government  of  France 
in  respect  to  wages.  The  masters  were 
quitting  their  occupations,  and,  if  the  sys- 
tem continued,  there  would  not  be  in 
France  at  the  end  of  five  years  any  manu- 
facturers except  for  articles  of  domestic 
consumption.  Already  a  deputation  of 
manufacturers  had  applied  to  the  Provi- 
sional Government  for  protection  in  favour 
of  their  produce,  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  be  no  longer  able,  on  account  of  the 
limitation  of  day  labour  to  10  hours,  to 
compete  with  England  and  other  countries. 
He  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  all  such  interference. 
There  had  already  been  attempts  made  to 
relieve  the  unfortunate  body  of  persons  to 
whom  the  present  Motion  referred.  There 
had  been  **  truck  "  Bills,  and  regulation 
Bills,  but  what  had  been  the  result  ?  They 
had  failed.  Whilst  masters  and  men  were 
at  liberty  to  make  their  own  bargains, 
every  interference  with  them  was  mischiev- 
ous. There  had  been  three  inquiries  re- 
specting the  handloom  weavers,  and,  after 
all,  every  attempt  at  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject was  obliged  to  be  given  up.  He  con- 
curred with  the  Commissioner  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  relieve 
the  framework  knitters  by  any  legisla- 
tive measure.  No  permanent  improve- 
ment could  be  looked  for  except  in  the 
diminution  of  their  numbers,  or  in  such  an 
extension  of  the  manufacture  as  would 
affect  the  amount  of  employment.  Now, 
every  interference  by  law  in  the  shape  of 
dictation  to  the  masters  was  likely  to  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  the  manufacture. 
If  no  inquiry  had  as  yet  taken  place  on  the 
subject,  he  should  have  been  the  first  to 
desire  the  fullest  information;  but  as  that 
information  had  been  already  obtained, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  in- 
quiry could  effect  no  good,  whilst  the  prin- 
ciples advocated  by  the  hon.  Member,  if 
acted  upon,  would  bring  ruin  on  the  trade. 
He  therefore  appealed  to  the  Government 
not  to  give  any  countenance,  by  acceding 
to  the  Motion,  to  such  principles. 

Sib  J.  WALMSLEY  advocated  the 
proposed  inquiry.  If  there  was  danger  in 
legislation  on  this  subject,  there  was  also 
danger  in  refusing  legislation.  In  the 
Midland  Counties  there  were  about  36,000 
frames,  each  of  which  sustained  from  three 
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to  four  individuals,  bo  that  there  the  popu- 
lation employed  in  and  dependent  on  frame- 
work knitting  amounted  to  about  120,000 
or  130,000  souls.  No  man  would  deny 
that  for  a  long  period  these  poor  people 
had  been  in  a  state  of  great  destitution, 
and  he  was  persuaded  that  the  master  ma- 
nufacturers themselves  would  join  in  the 
inquiry.  He  considered  that  the  House 
was  deeply  indebted  to  the  hon.  Baronet 
for  bringing  this  subject  under  their  con- 
sideration, and  he  had  no  doubt  they  would 
agree  to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee. 
He  hoped  the  (Jovernment  would  assent  to 
the  Motion,  for  he  believed  that  such  an 
inquiry  as  would  be  instituted  by  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  satisfactory  both  to  the 
manufacturers  and  to  the  workmen. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  observed,  that  as 
he  had  lived  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  a  large  district  where  framework 
knitting  was  very  extensively  carried  on, 
he  possessed  some  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  persons  engaged  in  that  em- 
ployment, and  he  must  express  his  hope 
that  the  House  would  agree  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee.  He  had  been  sur- 
prised at  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  who  had  referred  to  re- 
cent events  in  France.  Did  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman wish  to  see  the  scenes  which  had 
recently  occurred  in  France  repeated  in 
this  country?  He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  con- 
tended that  it  would  be  unjust,  upon  the 
abstract  principles  advanced  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  to  refuse  inquiry 
into  a  subject  which  the  House  had  re- 
peatedly acknowledged  was  one  that  de- 
served investigation.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  had  contended  that  the  Ten 
Hours  Act  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  involved  an  improper  interfe- 
rence with  labour.  He  thought  that  mea- 
sure had  produced  most  beneficial  results. 
He  considered  that  every  Englishman  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  conduct  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts; and  he  put  it  to  the  House  whether, 
when  the  Ten  Hours  Act  had  produced  so 
much  satisfaction  and  contentment,  they 
were  now  prepared  to  adopt  a  precisely 
opposite  course  of  legislation. 

Dr.  BOWRING  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  had  spoken  of  the  danger  of 
refusing  inquiry  into  this  subject;  but  he 
thought  there  was  a  far  greater  danger 
which  the  House  ought  to  avoid — that  of 
deluding  the  people  into  the  belief  that  the 
Legislature  could  provide  a  remedy  for  all 
the  grievances  of  which  they  complained. 


Experience  had  proved  that  legislative  in- 
terference between  masters  and  workmen 
could  never  be  completely  successful.  With 
regard  to  the  Ten  Hours  Act,  he  might 
state  from  his  own  knowledge  that  many 
of  the  working  classes — even  of  those  who 
had  been  most  clamorous  for  the  measure 
— were  now  convinced  of  its  impolicy;  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  the  manufacturing 
operatives  would  petition  that  House  for 
the  alteration  of  a  law  which  had  brought 
severe  calamities  upon  them.  He  believed 
that  great  mischief  might  be  done  by  ex- 
citing expectations  among  the  working 
classes  that  it  was  possible,  by  legislative 
interference,  to  prevent  the  depreciation  of 
their  wages  under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances. A  comparison  had  been  made 
between  the  conduct  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  it  had  been  said  that  the  non- 
interference of  the  French  Government  on 
this  subject  had  caused  great  distress  and 
discontent  among  the  working  classes. 
But  he  begged  to  remind  the  House  that 
the  experiment  of  interference  between 
masters  and  men  had  been  tried  at  Lyons, 
and  the  result  of  that  interference  was  a 
disastrous  and  fatal  struggle  between  the 
two  classes.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
House  would  not  assent  to  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Leicester. 

Mr.  SLANEY  thought  that  if  they 
granted  the  Committee,  they  should  at 
the  same  time  state  distinctly  that  they 
did  not  at  all  intend  to  give  any  counte- 
nance to  the  opinion  that  by  legislation  it 
was  possible  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  by  obtaining  higher 
wages  for  them.  But  if  the  inquiry  were 
to  be  directed  to  the  frauds  committed  on 
the  working  classes,  then  he  apprehended 
that,  with  respect  to  that  matter,  which 
was  widely  different  from  the  other,  it 
might  be  possible  to  prevent  fraud,  and 
thereby  improve  their  condition.  Payment 
by  truck,  which  was  one  subject  of  com- 
plaint, was  a  great  and  enormous  evil, 
against  which  the  working  classes  had  at 
present  no  means  of  defending  themselves; 
for  he  knew,  by  inquiry  in  many  parts  of 
England,  that  the  laws  against  tmck  were 
not  effectively  enforced.  If  the  result  of 
an  inquiry  should  be  to  prevent  frauds  in 
this  respect,  it  would  go  far  to  convince 
the  humbler  classes  that  the  House  was 
determined  to  throw  over  them  the  shield 
of  its  protection  in  every  case  of  real  griev- 
ance which  they  could  reach.  Even  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  no  great  practical 
benefit  would  result  from  the  Committee, 
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would  it  not  be  of  great  advantage  to  have 
satisfied  those  people,  and  to  show  them 
that  they  were  willing  to  remedy  their 
grievances  where  they  could  ?  One  of  the 
great  evils  persons  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing employments  had  to  complain  of, 
was  the  fluctuation  that  took  place  in  the 
demand  for  labour.  With  reference  to 
this,  it  was  most  important  to  give  the 
humble  classes  an  opportunity  of  ensuring 
themselves,  from  their  savings  in  a  period 
of  high  wages,  against  the  recurrence  of 
periods  of  low  wages.  An  Act  had  been 
passed  some  years  since  giving  increased 
facilities  for  this  purpose,  in  pursuance  of 
recommendations  made  by  a  Committee 
appointed  iipon  his  Motion.  Many  socie- 
ties had  been  formed  under  its  provisions 
which  had  been  found  most  useful;  and  if 
it  were  possible  to  remove  the  defects  that 
had  been  found  to  exist  in  the  Act,  and 
give  greater  extension  to  its  provisions,  he 
thought  a  very  important  object  would  be 
gained.  He  hoped  Ministers  would  assent 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Committee. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  said,  it  was  not 
without  real  concern  that  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  oppose  the  Motion.  He  gave 
full  credit  to  the  statements  which  had 
been  made  as  to  the  distress  that  existed 
among  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  the 
Motion  referred;  and  he  readily  acknow- 
ledged that  they  had  a  claim  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  Legislature  by  their  general  good  con- 
duct, often  under  the  pressure  of  very  se- 
vere privation  and  distress.  If  he  could 
make  up  his  mind  that  the  appointment 
of  this  Committee  would  really  be  benefi- 
cial to  that  large  class  of  persons,  so  far 
from  opposing  it,  no  man  would  be  more 
ready  to  give  his  cordial  support  to  the 
Motion ;  and  if  no  previous  inquiry  had 
been  instituted  on  the  subject,  he  would 
have  run  the  risk — whatever  it  might  be 
—of  exciting  hopes  and  expectations  which 
might  not  ultimately  be  fulfilled,  by  as- 
senting to  some  such  inquiry  as  that  which 
was  proposed.  But  so  recently  as  three 
years  ago  a  Commission  was  appointed, 
which  instituted  a  very  full  inquiry  into 
the  whole  question.  That  inquiry  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Muggeridgc,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  who 
had  presented  to  Parliament  a  very  full 
and  able  report,  accompanied  by  ample  in- 
formation in  the  shape  of  evidence ;  and  he 
believed  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
House  to  obtain  more  ample,  correct,  and 
minute  information  than  had  been  aiforded 


by  Mr.  Muggcridge.  Now  if,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  House  agreed  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  ascertain 
what  legislative  measures  could  be  de- 
vised to  relieve  the  distress  existing  among 
the  framework  knitters,  he  feared  they 
would  give  currency  to  an  opinion  which 
he  believed  would  be  entirely  unfounded — 
namely,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
House,  by  legislative  measures,  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  those  causes  which  had  hi- 
therto produced  so  much  distress  among 
this  class  of  operatives.  Mr.  Muggeridge 
referred,  in  his  report,  to  the  causes  which 
had  produced  the  distress  existing  among 
the  framework  knitters  ;  and  he  stated 
that  this  particular  class  of  labour  was  open 
to  almost  every  unskilled  labourer  ;  for  as 
no  proficiency  or  experience  was  requisite 
to  enable  a  person  to  perform  the  work 
properly,  the  result  was  that  the  moment 
there  was  a  glut  of  labour  in  any  branch 
of  the  industry  of  the  country,  the  unem- 
ployed labourers  were  able  to  resort  to  this 
trade  of  framework  knitting,  without  any 
previous  education  or  training.  Nay,  more, 
the  Commissioner  stated  that  this  was  a 
species  of  industry  that  could  be  carried 
on,  to  a  very  great  extent  at  least,  by 
women  and  children  in  their  own  houses. 
Could  we,  then,  be  surprised  that  this  par- 
ticular description  of  labour  should  at  all 
times  be  liable  to  periods  of  great  depres- 
sion and  distress  ?  Could  we  suppose,  if 
that  statement  were  true,  as  he  believed  it 
was,  that  any  legislative  measures  would 
remove  a  cause  of  distress  of  that  nature  ? 
The  Commissioner  stated  that  there  were 
but  two  modes  in  which,  in  his  opinion, 
this  distress  could  be  permanently  reme- 
died ;  one  was  the  reduction  of  the  num- 
bers employed  in  this  manufacture;  the 
other  an  extension  of  the  manufacture  it- 
self; and  then  he  added — 

"  An  extension  of  the  mamifacturo  is  most 
likely  to  be  attained  by  the  improvement  of  which 
it  appears  susceptible  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
it ;  by  a  more  judicious  appropriation  and  division 
of  labour,  whereby  the  cost  of  production  would 
be  diminished ;  and  by  an  increased  application 
of  taste  and  skill  in  the  designs  and  patterns  of 
the  articles  manufactured,  especially  in  the  fancy 
branches  of  the  trade  ;" — 

not  at  all  adverting  to  these  subjects  as 
matters  to  which  legislation  could  apply, 
but  as  to  be  attained  by  internal  arrange- 
ments in  the  trade  itself,  and  by  experience 
and  a  good  understanding  between  em- 
ployers and  labourers.  The  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  H.  Halford)  proposed  a  Bill  upon  the 
subject  last  year;  but  those  who  recollected 
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it  would  agree  that  it  afforded  no  very 
favourable  specimen  of  the  power  to  re- 
medy by  direct  legislation  the  evils  the 
hon.  Baronet  complained  of.  Almost  every 
Gentleman  who  expressed  his  opinion 
on  the  second  reading,  acknowledged  that 
however  much  he  might  desire  to  attain 
the  end  the  hon.  Baronet  had  in  view, 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  do  so  by 
the  measure  proposed.  The  hon.  Baronet's 
measure  interfered  in  the  most  violent 
manner  between  the  employer  and  the 
working  people,  and  imposed  heavy  pen- 
alties on  the  employment  of  middlemen  in 
this  trade — a  class  of  persons  most  useful 
in  this  and  in  other  trades,  against  whom 
a  most  unfounded  prejudice  existed  in 
some  quarters,  but  whom  he  believed  to 
be  quite  necessary  to  the  right  conduct  of 
business  of  this  description.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet absolutely  proposed  by  direct  enact- 
ment to  prevent  their  being  employed, 
and  also  to  prevent  the  letting  out  of 
frames  for  handloom  labour  to  the  opera- 
tives. The  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury 
(Mr.  Slaney)  had  said,  that  though  he  did 
not  anticipate  good  from  any  large  and 
general  measure  of  this  description,  yet 
there  were  some  minor  and  incidental 
points  on  which  Parliament  might  legislate 
with  advantage  for  the  distressed  opera- 
tivesj;  and  he  adverted  to  some  amend- 
ment in  the  system  of  savings-banks,  and 
to  some  alleged  frauds  in  regard  to  the 
contracts  between  masters  and  workmen 
in  this  branch  of  manufacture.  But  it 
would  be  most  unwise  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  with  such  large  powers 
as  now  proposed,  with  a  view  to  attain 
such  very  narrow  and  limited  objects.  If 
any  hon.  Member,  not  proposing  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry,  but  making  use  of  the 
full  and  ample  materials  before  the  House, 
should  offer  a  measure  to  remedy  any 
frauds  said  to  exist  in  this  trade,  or  any 
defect  in  the  system  of  savings-banks,  such 
a  measure,  when  brought  forward  in  the 
shape  of  a  Bill,  would  receive  the  most  at- 
tentive consideration  of  the  Government; 
it  was  to  a  general  proposal  of  a  Commit- 
tee of  Inquiry  upon  a  subject  so  recently 
investigated  by  a  Commission  that  he  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  objected.  That  would  only 
be  holding  out  hopes  and  expectations  of 
legislative  remedies  which  Parliament  could 
never  supply.  Under  these  circumstances, 
however  painful  it  might  be  to  refuse  an 
appeal  made  on  behalf  of  a  class  of  his 
fellow-subjects,  of  whose  good  conduct  he 
was  well  aware,  whose  distress  he  admit- 


ted, and  whose  condition  he  would  gladly 
ameliorate  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  he 
felt  it  in  his  duty  to  vote  against  the  pro- 
position. 

Mr.  PACKE  thanked  the  hon.  Member 
for  Shrewsbury  for  putting  the  subject  in 
its  right  light.  It  was  not  a  mere  question 
of  raising  wages,  nor  had  it  anything  to 
do  with  the  short-time  question;  but  here 
were  100,000  persons  employed  in  a  par- 
ticular manufacture,  who  were  suffering 
under  the  grossest  tyranny  and  oppression, 
and  unable  really  to  get  the  true  and 
proper  amount  of  their  wages  fairly  into 
their  hands.  If  the  Committee  were  grant- 
ed, legislation  would  result.  The  only 
error  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrews* 
bury  was  in  supposing  that  there  were 
times  when  these  «men  were  in  high  wages. 
Why,  the  wages  of  men,  many  of  them 
with  families,  ranged  from  5s,  to  6s,  a 
week. 

Mr.  GARDNER  considered  that  as  both 
masters  and  men  wished  for  an  inquiry,  it 
was  too  bad  to  refuse  it.  Although  it 
might  be  very  desirable  not  to  induce  the 
working  classes  to  suppose  that  legislation 
could  do  everything  for  them,  there  was 
also  a  danger  in  this  age  of  the  application 
of  abstract  principles  of  science  without 
due  allowance  for  circumstances. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  thought  the  divi- 
sion would  show  who  were  the  real  friends 
of  this  unfortunate  class,  and  wh(x  were 
their  pretended  friends — Gentlemen  who 
talked  about  the  danger  of  creating  a  sort 
of  war  between  master  and  operatives,  bat 
had  never  been  afraid  to  raise  their  voices 
in  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  to  create  a 
difference  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
These  Gentlemen  were  afraid  of  a  Commit- 
tee to  examine  into  the  frauds  committed 
by  masters  upon  their  workmen;  could 
they  show  any  such  fraud  on  the  part  of 
landlords  towards  their  tenants,  or  tenants 
towards  their  labourers  ? 

Sir  H.  HALFORD  deeply  regretted 
the  course  taken  by  the  Government.  He 
had  been  met  with  the  abstract  theory  of 
"  supply  and  demand;'*  but  according  to 
that  theory  there  should  have  been  a  pro- 
cess of  self-adjustment  after  a  time,  where- 
as here  a  whole  generation  had  passed 
away,  and  the  excess  of  supply  was  as 
great  as  ever.  Allusion  had  also  been  made 
to  French  affairs,  as  if  there  was  any  dan- 
ger of  our  imitating  French  legislation  in 
regard  to  workmen  !  The  greatest  danger 
lay  in  refusing  all  inquiry,  where  fraud 
and  oppression  existed. 
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The  House  divided: — Ayes  51;  Noes 
85:  Majority  34. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Anstey,  T.  C. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
BernaH,  Visct. 
Brackley,  Visct. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Christy,  S. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Cowan,  C. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Dodd,  G. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dundas,  6. 
Edwards,  H. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Fagan,  W. 
Farrer,  J. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Gardner,  R. 
Goring,  C. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 


Grosvenor,  Earl 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hornby,  J. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
March,  Earl  of 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Peto.  S.  M. 
Richards,  R. 
Rufford,  F. 
Sibthorp.  Col. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smollett,  A. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Start,  H.  G. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Williams,  J. 
Yorke,  H.  G.  R. 

TELLERS. 

Halford,  Sir  U. 
Packe.  C.  W. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adair,  H.  E. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bellcw,  R.  M. 
Bowriug,  Dr. 
BusfeUd,  W. 
CaUaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
CUy,  J. 

Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Cochrane,  A.D.R.W.B. 
Colebrookc,  Sir  T.  E. 
Cowper,  hon,  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Drummond,  H.  U. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.B. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Elliott,  hon.  J.  £. 
Evans,  W. 
Fellowes,  E. 
FitzPatrick,rt.hn.J.W. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 

Gladstone.  rt.hn.W.  E. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hastie,  A. 


Uastic,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Hey  wood,  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Hume,  J. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
I^abouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  SirT.F. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Locke,  J. 
Macnaraara,  Maj. 
M'NeUl,  D. 

Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morris,  D. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Patten.  J.  W. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Philips,  Sir  G.  R. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
Ruthcrfiird,  A. 
Sadleir,  J. 
Sheil,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Somerville,  rt.  hn.  SirW. 


Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thornely,  T. 
Tynte,  Col.  C.  J.  K. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col. 


Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 

TELLERS. 

TufneU,  H. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


SCHOOLMASTERS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Mr.  COCHRANE  rose  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  facilitate  the  re- 
moval of  Schoolmasters  in  Scotland.  The 
Bill  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  diffi- 
culty which  was  experienced  in  putting  in 
force  the  provisions  of  the  43rd  of  George 
III.  for  the  removal  of  schoolmasters.  In 
the  event  of  a  schoolmaster  being  guilty  of 
cruelty  it  was  found  to  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  remove  him;  and  in  case  of  incapa- 
city the  difficulty  amounted  almost  to  an 
impossibility.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
abrogate  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Presbytery, 
but  merely  to  give  a  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  Lord  Advocate  and  the  Sheriff 
Substitute.  The  Bill  would  empower  in- 
dividuals to  lay  before  the  Lord  Advocate 
a  charge  against  a  schoolmaster  for  any 
of  the  causes  enumerated  in  the  43rd  of 
George  III.  The  Lord  Advocate  would 
investigate  the  charge;  if  he  should  deem 
it  insufficient  in  point  of  importance,  or  of 
proof,  the  matter  would  of  course  proceed 
no  further;  but  if  it  should  be  properly 
substantiated  the  charge  would  be  referred 
by  the  Lord  Advocate  to  the  Sheriff  Sub- 
stitute, who,  after  notice,  would  try  the 
case,  and  his  decision  would  be  final.  He 
concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in 
the  Bill. 

Leave  given.  Bill  brought  in  and  read 
a  first  time. 

House  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  March  30,  1848. 

MiNUTKS.]  Took  the  Oaths.— The  Earl  de  Grey.  The 
Lord  Kenmare  took  the  Oath  pretcribed  by  the  Act  of 
10  GeoTf e  IV.  to  be  taken  by  Peers  professing  the  Roman 
CaihoUc  Religion. 

Public  Bills.-—**  Borough  Police  Superannuation  Fund. 

PKTiTfONs  Prbskntko.  FroDi  Members  of  several  Lod- 
ges of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  for  the  Ex- 
tension of  the  Provisions  of  the  Benefit  Societies  Act 
to  that  Order. — From  Shipowners  and  others  of  Great 
Yarmouth,  for  the  Appointment  of  a  Select  Committee 
to  Inquire  into  the  Policy  of  the  Navigation  Laws. — From 
Watton,  against  the  Admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament. 

SALARIES,  Ac,  IN  PUBLIC  DEPART- 
MENTS. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
he  had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  paper  enti- 
tled **  The  Ahstract  of  the  annual  account 
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of  increase  and  diminution  in  the  number 
of  persons  employed,  and  in  the  salaries, 
emoluments,  allowances,  and  expenses  in 
all  Public  Departments."  This  paper 
showed  the  differences  which  existed  in 
the  amounts  of  salaries  of  persons  in  public 
departments  in  1847,  as  compared  with 
the  charge  for  previous  years.  He  thought 
it  right  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  8\ibject,  because  the  increase  of 
charge  during  the  past  year  was  so  very 
large  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  some 
explanation  should  be  given.  He  thought 
it  very  possible  that  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters might  be  able  to  explain  what  had 
taken  place;  but  certainly  some  explana- 
tion was  desirable,  more  particularly  when 
they  considered  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  country  was  placed  in  1847, 
when  the  greatest  national  distress  pre- 
vailed; when  much  suffering  pervaded  all 
classes  of  the  community;  when  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  were  compelled  to  bor- 
row eight  millions  of  money  for  the  assist- 
ance of  Ireland;  and  when  for  several  past 
years  we  had  been  subjected  to  the  incon- 
venience of  a  deficient  revenue.  Under  all 
circumstances  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  practise  every  practicable 
economy  in  the  public  expenditure;  but  it 
became  of  imperative  importance  under 
circumstances  similar  to  those  we  were 
placed  under  last  year.  He  recollected 
the  time  when  it  was  made  a  subject  of 
congratulation  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  that  they  had  been  enabled 
to  make  a  reduction  of  one  in  the  number 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  thus 
effect  a  saving  of  1,000?.  per  annum;  but 
on  the  face  of  this  document  there  was  an 
increased  charge,  equivalent  to  the  expense 
of  110  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  namely, 
110,000?.  Ho  recollected,  soon  after  the 
Peace,  great  anxiety  was  manifested  that 
every  possible  reduction  should  take  place 
in  all  the  public  departments;  and  it  was 
required  by  the  House  of  Commons  from 
the  Government  of  the  day,  and  was  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  latter — that  for  the  future 
the  heads  of  public  departments  should 
not  be  allowed  to  appoint  any  new  officers 
under  them ;  but  that  when  such  increase 
was  deemed  necessary,  it  should  not  be 
made  unless  upon  the  investigation  and 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury.  It  was  also  en- 
joined upon  the  heads  of  all  public  depart- 
ments, that  every  possible  reduction  should 
be  made.  It  was  stated,  and  apparently 
justly,  that  this  arrangement  would  bo  at- 


tended with  great  public  advanti^ey  as 
every  department  would  be  under  constant 
revision,  and  that  while  the  head  of  each 
department  was  answerable  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  that  department,  care  would  at 
the  same  time  be  taken  that  the  charges 
should  not  be  unnecessarily  increased.  It 
was  very  properly  thought  that  this  should 
be  a  general  rule,  and  that  all  new  ap- 
pointments in  public  departments  should 
be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Treasury.  But  it  appeared  that  during 
last  year  there  was  a  net  increase  of  charge 
for  salaries,  allowances,  &c.,  of  a  sum 
within  a  few  pounds  of  110,000^.;  and 
that  there  was  a  net  increase  in  the  num- 
ber employed  in  the  public  departments  of 
1,250  persons,  of  whom  1,109  were  in  the 
Post  Office  only.  There  no  doubt  might 
be  a  great  increase  in  the  business  of  this 
department,  but  some  explanation  was  ne« 
cessary.  But  deducting  the  1,109  persons 
employed  in  the  Post  Office,  there  were 
still  141  persons  added  to  the  various  pub- 
lic departments;  and  the  charge  for  tnese 
persons  were  not  less  than  70,0001.;  so 
that  supposing  the  salary  paid  to  each  was 
the  same,  or  the  amount  was  divided 
equally,  not  one  of  them  would  cost  the 
country  less  than  500?.  a  year.  The  total 
increase  on  the  amount  of  salaries  was 
56,500?.;  of  emoluments,  14,500?.;  of  ex- 
penses, 31,000?.;  and  of  retired  allow- 
ances, 7,867/.  This  was  the  net  increase. 
If  they  deducted  the  charge  for  all  retired 
allowances  on  both  sides,  there  was  still  an 
increase  of  102,000/.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  with  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  persons  there  would  be  increased  effi- 
ciency in  these  departments;  but  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  charge  was  altogether 
made  up  by  the  increased  number  of  per- 
sons employed.  In  not  less  than  twenty 
public  offices  there  had  been  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  salaries,  without  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  employed. 
In  one  department  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease of  expense  to  the  amount  of  G.OOOI., 
while  there  had  been  a  reduction  of  six  in 
the  number  employed.  This  was  the  more 
extraordinary,  as  all  these  officers  were 
placed  more  than  twenty  years  ago  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Treasury.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  Treasury  would  be  re- 
lieved from  the  chance  of  any  possible  ad- 
ditional charge;  but  it  appeared  that  al- 
though the  charge  under  the  head  of  ex- 
penses of  that  department  was  233?.  less 
than  it  was  in  the  preceding  year,  stiQ 
there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  chai^ 
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from  one  appointment.  In  the  county  of 
Wilts  an  old  woman  had  heen  appoint- 
ed at  his  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne's) 
instigation,  at  a  salary  of  102.;  and  so  far 
from  that  appointment  heing  calculated  to 
extend  his  influence  in  that  county,  he  was 
obliged  to  use  all  his  influence  to  find  an 
old  woman  to  fill  it.  He  had  also  had  to 
propose  a  measure  in  connexion  with  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  had  led  to  an 
increased  charge  of  1,4952.  With  respect 
to  the  Treasury  and  with  respect  to  the 
Customs,  he  was  in  possession  of  a  very 
detailed  report  on  the  subject;  and  if  the 
noble  Earl  persisted  in  his  Motion,  he 
should  be  prepared  to  lay  that  report  upon 
the  table  of  the  House.  He  should  men- 
tion that  one  great  increase  in  the  Cus- 
toms had  been  occasioned  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  number  of  officers  to 
the  port  of  Southampton,  to  examine  the 
steamers  arriving  there.  The  very  great 
importation  and  distribution  of  breadstufls, 
as  they  were  called,  had  required  the  em- 
ployment of  an  additional  number  of  per- 
sons. Their  Lordships  were  perhaps  aware 
that  a  Committee  was  sitting  in  the  other 
House,  the  object  of  which  was  to  examine 
all  this  expenditure,  and  to  suggest  any 
reform  that  might  be  practicable.  He  need 
scarcely  add,  that  any  reform  suggested 
by  that  Committee,  it  would  be  the  anxious 
wish  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  carry 
promptly  into  effect.  The  noble  Earl  had 
not  adverted — ^probably  because  he  was  sa- 
tisfied with  that  subject — to  the  increase 
in  the  educational  department  in  England 
and  Ireland.  In  fact,  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  inspection  of 
schools  without  a  considerable  increase  of 
expense.  In  conclusion,  he  could  assure 
the  noble  Earl  that  the  fullest  information 
should  be  furnished,  and  in  the  most  intel- 
ligible shape  possible. 

Earl  GREY  regretted  that,  not  having 
previously  seen  the  notice  of  the  noble 
Earl,  he  was  not  at  the  present  moment 
prepared  to  explain  to  their  Lordships  the 
exact  points  to  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
referred  in  regard  to  the  return  from  the 
Colonial  Department;  but  it  appeared  on 
the  face  of  that  return  that  in  1847  there 
was  no  retirement  of  any  officer  belonging 
to  that  department,  and  consequently  no 
retiring  allowance  was  granted  during  that 
year.  There  had  been  one  retirement 
during  the  present  year,  which  had  occa- 
sioned a  loss  to  the  public  service  which  he 
feared  could  not  be  soon  replaced — he  al- 
luded to  the  fact  of  Mr.  Stephen  having 
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left  the  Colonial  Department.  There  had 
been  a  large  increase  in  the  charges  on 
account  of  the  Colonial  Department  during 
the  last  year;  but  they  were  not  charges 
over  which  he  could  exercise  any  control, 
for  they  arose,  for  the  most  part,  from  ex- 
tra postage.  With  regard  to  the  return 
now  called  for  by  the  noble  Earl,  it  appear- 
ed to  him  (Earl  Grey)  that,  if  ordered  in 
the  shape  proposed,  it  would  be  so  volumi- 
nous as  to  require  many  months  to  pre- 
pare it.  The  noble  Earl  asked  for  a 
statement  of  the  names  of  all  the  persons 
employed  in  the  different  public  depart- 
ments during  the  year  1847  who  had  re- 
ceived increased  salaries  and  emoluments 
during  any  part  of  that  year.  Now,  it 
was  well  known  that  the  arrangement  in 
all  the  offices  respecting  salaries  was,  that 
every  clerk  should  receive  a  progressive  in- 
crease of  51,  or  10^.  yearly,  according  to 
the  length  of  his  service.  If,  therefore, 
the  return  should  be  made  in  the  form 
proposed,  it  would  require  a  statement  of 
the  names  of  many  thousands  of  persons; 
in  fact,  of  all  who  were  employed  in  the 
Customs,  the  Excise,  the  Post  Office,  the 
Stamp  Office,  and  every  other  department. 
The  difficulty  of  making  out  such  a  re- 
turn would  be  absolutely  insuperable.  It 
was  always  inconvenient  for  the  House  to 
order  returns  without  previous  notice  being 
given  as  to  their  nature.  When  notice 
was  given,  then  it  was  practicable  for  those 
who  were  connected  with  the  different  de- 
partments to  devise  a  form  by  which  the 
information  required  could  be  furnished 
without  difficulty.  He  was  sure,  however, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  devising 
such  a  form  of  return  as  would  afford  sub- 
stantially all  the  information  he  required. 

The  Earl  of  AUCKLAND  begged  to 
say,  in  answer  to  the  observations  of  the 
noble  Earl,  that  although  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  details,  he  was  quite 
satisfied  that  no  increase  had  taken  place 
in  the  department  of  the  Admiralty  that 
was  not  called  for  by  the  necessities  of  the 
public  service.  He  knew  that  in  Somer- 
set House  the  books  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year  were  found  to  be  in  arrear  for 
many  months,  some  of  them  for  more  than 
a  year;  and  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying 
this,  many  of  the  clerks  after  the  usufS 
office  hours  came  there  to  make  up  the 
arrears,  and  were  so  engaged  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  for  which  extra 
allowance  was  necessarily  made. 

The  Marquess    of   CLANRICARDB 
said,  the  noble  Earl  had  called  attention  to 
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in  every  Public  Office  and  Department  in  1847; 
and  also  of  the  increased  Salaiy  and  Emoluments 
allowed  in  1847  to  each  Person  who  was  on  the 
Establishment  of  every  Public  Office  and  Depart- 
ment at  the  commencement  of  that  year." 

If  that  return  was  not  satisfactory,  he 
should  move  for  a  Select  Committee  to  be 
appointed  to  consider  those  charges;  or, 
without  moving  for  a  Committee,  he  might 
perhaps  move  for  the  Correspondence  be- 
tween the  Treasury  and  different  Depart- 
ments with  respect  to  the  increase  and  di- 
minution of  charges. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
there  could  not  be  the  slightest  ohjection 
to  give  his  noble  Friend  all  the  informa- 
tion he  required;  but  he  would  suggest  to 
him  that  he  should  put  his  proposition  in  a 
more  tangible  form.  He  could  assure  the 
noble  Earl,  that  not  only  was  there  no  dis- 
inclination on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  furnish  the  fullest  information,  but  he 
(the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  would  be  the 
first  person  to  say  that  it  ought  to  be  fully 
supplied.  He  concurred  with  the  noble 
Earl  in  regretting  that  there  should  be  an 
increase  of  expenditure  at  any  time,  but  he 
regretted  particularly  that  it  should  have 
taked  place  in  the  year  1847 — the  year  of 
all  others  when  it  was  most  desirable  to 
avoid  such  an  increase.  His  noble  Friends 
who  presided  over  the  various  departments 
to  which  the  noble  Earl  had  referred, would, 
from  their  official  position,  be  better  able 
to  afford  information  on  the  Bubject  than 
he  could  possibly  be;  but  this  he  would 
venture  to  assert,  that  on  inquiry  it  would 
be  found,  that  in  all  those  cases  to  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  referred,  no  unneces- 
sary increase  or  additions  whatever  had 
been  made.  The  noble  Earl  had  called 
attention  to  the  additional  officers  appoint- 
ed in  the  Post  Office;  but  the  reason  was, 
that  a  very  great  addition  to  the  staff  of 
that^departmcnt  had  been  rendered  neces- 
sary for  the  public  accommodation,  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  communica- 
tion with  all  parts  of  the  country,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  additional  facilities 
afforded  by  railways;  but  he  thoughti  when 
the  noble  Earl  came  to  consider  the  amount 
of  salaries  bestowed  upon  these  1,109  per- 
sons, he  would  not  be  inclined  to  indul|^e 
in  the  opinion  that  anything  objectionable 
had  taken  place  in  connexion  with  that 
department ;  and  especially  that  it  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  prospect  of  a  general 
election.  He  would  take  leave  to  relieve 
his  noble  Friend  (the  Postmaster  General) 
from  the  burden  of  the  responsibility  arising 


freshing  to  refer  to  the  return  as  to  the  Ex- 
cise. In  that  department  there  had  been 
a  reduction  of  twelve  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed.  There  was  a  reduction 
under  the  head  of  retired  allowances  to  the 
amount  of  2,019Z.;  and  there  were  also 
large  reductions  under  emoluments.  The 
whole  reduction  connected  with  this  de- 
partment was  6,696^.  In  the  Stamps  and 
Taxes,  there  had  been  a  reduction  of  eight 
in  the  number  of  persons  employed,  1,495^. 
in  salaries,  and  5231.  for  retired  allowances; 
this  made  a  reduction  of  2,01 8^;  but  when 
they  looked  on  the  other  side,  they  found 
an  increase  in  the  expenses  of  4,417^.,  so 
that  there  was  a  net  increase  in  this  de- 
partment of  nearly  2,5001.  He  next 
begged  to  call  attention  to  the  depart- 
ment over  which  the  noble  Marquess  the 
Postmaster  General  presided.  He  asked 
what  their  Lordships  supposed  had  been 
the  increase  in  that  department?  He 
found  that  in  the  Post  Office  there  had 
been  an  increase  in  persons  employed  to 
the  extent  of  1,109;  in  salaries,  38,399Z.; 
and  in  retired  allowances,  52SI.  It  was 
not  fit  that  they  should  be  indulging  them- 
seves  with  the  advantages  derived  from 
that  department,  without  looking  to  the 
general  return  produced  by  it.  On  inquiry 
into  that  department  last  year,  the  result 
was,  that  the  Post  Office  revenue  could 
hardly  be  said  to  produce  anything,  when 
they  took  into  account  the  deficit  on  trans- 
marine postage.  It  therefore  appeared 
to  him  to  be  specially  necessary,  when  the 
revenue  of  a  department  produced  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  that  the  greatest  eco- 
nomy should  be  observed  in  all  the  depart- 
ments connected  with  that  department. 
He  next  called  attention  to  the  convict  es- 
tablishments, where  it  appeared  that,  with- 
out any  increase  whatever  of  persons,  there 
had  been  an  increase  of  salaries  to  the 
amount  of  3,310^.  He  must  say  that,  on 
looking  generally  to  those  returns,  he 
viewed  them  with  great  regret.  He  should 
have  regretted  to  see  such  matters  dis- 
closed under  any  circumstances;  but  he  pe- 
culiarly regretted  them  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  he  trusted  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  be  able  to  explain  how 
this  great  increase  of  charge  had  taken 
place.  He  (the  Earl  of  Ellenborough) 
had  not  thought  fit,  in  giving  his  notice, 
to  state  that  he  would  submit  any  specific 
Motion  to  their  Lordships;  and  all  he 
wanted  at  present  was — 

*'  A  Return  of  the  Salaries  and  Emoluments 
allowed  to  the  Persons  added  to  the  Establishments 
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from  one  appointment.  In  the  county  of 
Wilts  an  old  woman  had  heen  appoint- 
ed at  his  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne's) 
instigation,  at  a  salary  of  101.;  and  so  far 
from  that  appointment  heing  calculated  to 
extend  his  influence  in  that  county,  he  was 
ohliged  to  use  all  his  influence  to  find  an 
old  woman  to  fill  it.  He  had  also  had  to 
propose  a  measure  in  connexion  with  the 
^oard  of  Education,  which  had  led  to  an 
increased  charge  of  1,495^.  With  respect 
to  the  Treasury  and  with  respect  to  the 
Customs,  he  was  in  possession  of  a  very 
detailed  report  on  the  suhject;  and  if  the 
noble  Earl  persisted  in  his  Motion,  he 
should  he  prepared  to  lay  that  report  upon 
the  table  of  the  House.  He  should  men- 
tion that  one  great  increase  in  the  Cus- 
toms had  been  occasioned  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  number  of  officers  to 
the  port  of  Southampton,  to  examine  the 
steamers  arriving  there.  The  very  great 
importation  and  distribution  of  breadstufls, 
as  they  were  called,  had  required  the  em- 
ployment of  an  additional  number  of  per- 
sons. Their  Lordships  were  perhaps  aware 
that  a  Committee  was  sitting  in  the  other 
House,  the  object  of  which  was  to  examine 
all  this  expenditure,  and  to  suggest  any 
reform  that  might  be  practicable.  He  need 
scarcely  add,  that  any  reform  suggested 
by  that  Committee,  it  would  be  the  anxious 
wish  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  carry 
promptly  into  efl^ect.  The  noble  Earl  had 
not  adverted — ^probably  because  he  was  sa- 
tisfied with  that  subject — to  the  increase 
in  the  educational  department  in  England 
and  Ireland.  In  fact,  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  inspection  of 
schools  without  a  considerable  increase  of 
expense.  In  conclusion,  he  could  assure 
the  noble  Earl  that  the  fullest  information 
should  be  furnished,  and  in  the  most  intel- 
ligible shape  possible. 

Earl  GREY  regretted  that,  not  having 
previously  seen  the  notice  of  the  noble 
Earl,  he  was  not  at  the  present  moment 
prepared  to  explain  to  their  Lordships  the 
exact  points  to  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
referred  in  regard  to  the  return  from  the 
Colonial  Department;  but  it  appeared  on 
the  face  of  that  return  that  in  1847  there 
was  no  retirement  of  any  oflScer  belonging 
to  that  department,  and  consequently  no 
retiring  allowance  was  granted  during  that 
year.  There  had  been  one  retirement 
during  the  present  year,  which  had  occa- 
sioned a  loss  to  the  public  service  which  he 
feared  could  not  be  soon  replaced — he  al- 
luded to  the  fact  of  Mr.  Stephen  having 
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left  the  Colonial  Department.  There  had 
been  a  large  increase  in  the  charges  on 
account  of  the  Colonial  Department  during 
the  last  year;  but  they  were  not  charges 
over  which  he  could  exercise  any  control, 
for  they  arose,  for  the  most  part,  from  ex- 
tra postage.  With  regard  to  the  return 
now  called  for  by  the  noble  Earl,  it  appear- 
ed to  him  (Earl  Grey)  that,  if  ordered  in 
the  shape  proposed,  it  would  be  so  volumi- 
nous as  to  require  many  months  to  pre- 
pare it.  The  noble  Earl  asked  for  a 
statement  of  the  names  of  all  the  persons 
employed  in  the  different  public  depart- 
ments during  the  year  1847  who  had  re- 
ceived increased  salaries  and  emoluments 
during  any  part  of  that  year.  Now,  it 
was  well  known  that  the  arrangement  in 
all  the  offices  respecting  salaries  was,  that 
every  clerk  should  receive  a  progressive  in- 
crease of  51,  or  10^.  yearly,  according  to 
the  length  of  his  service.  If,  therefore, 
the  return  should  be  made  in  the  form 
proposed,  it  would  require  a  statement  of 
the  names  of  many  thousands  of  persons; 
in  fact,  of  all  who  were  employed  in  the 
Customs,  the  Excise,  the  Post  Office,  the 
Stamp  Office,  and  every  other  department. 
The  difficulty  of  making  out  such  a  re- 
turn would  be  absolutely  insuperable.  It 
was  always  inconvenient  for  the  House  to 
order  returns  without  previous  notice  being 
given  as  to  their  nature.  When  notice 
was  given,  then  it  was  practicable  for  those 
who  were  connected  with  the  different  de- 
partments to  devise  a  form  by  which  the 
information  required  could  be  furnished 
without  difficulty.  He  was  sure,  however, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  devising 
such  a  form  of  return  as  would  afford  sub- 
stantially all  the  information  he  required. 

The  Earl  of  AUCKLAND  begged  to 
say,  in  answer  to  the  observations  of  the 
noble  Earl,  that  although  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  details,  he  was  quite 
satisfied  that  no  increase  had  taken  place 
in  the  department  of  the  Admiralty  that 
was  not  called  for  by  the  necessities  of  the 
public  service.  He  knew  that  in  Somer- 
set House  the  books  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year  were  found  to  be  in  arrear  for 
many  months,  some  of  them  for  more  than 
a  year;  and  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying 
this,  many  of  the  clerks  after  the  usual 
office  hours  came  there  to  make  up  the 
arrears,  and  were  so  engaged  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  for  which  extra 
allowance  was  necessarily  made. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDB 
said,  the  noble  Earl  had  called  attention  to 
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the  increased  expenditure  in  the  Post  Of- 
fice; he  (the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  was 
quite  prepared  to  show  hy  the  returns 
which  had  already  heen  made  to  the  House, 
that  that  increase  was  fully  justified  by  the 
increased  requirements  of  that  establish- 
ment. He  should  have  been  quite  content 
to  justify,  in  the  most  general  possible 
manner,  the  expenditure  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  last  year,  were  it  not  for 
an  observation  which  the  noble  Earl 
was  pleased  to  make  with  reference  to 
an  election.  Now,  when  he  mentioned 
it  as  a  year  of  an  election,  he  should  like- 
wise have  called  attention  to  the  appoint- 
ments and  increased  expenditure  which 
had  taken  place  in  other  years  which  were 
not  years  of  a  general  election.  The  Post 
Office,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  was  not 
an  establishment  primarily  and  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue.  It  was 
in  the  first  instance  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  public,  though  he  was  aware  it  was 
also  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  desirable 
source  of  revenue  as  well  as  of  benefit  to 
the  country  in  other  respects.  But  he 
would  apply  the  same  test  to  the  returns 
from  the  Post  Office  of  previous  years  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  applied  to  the  return 
for  the  year  1847,  and  then  their  Lord- 
ships would  be  able  to  judge  as  to  the  re- 
lative increase  of  charge  incurred  by  and 
the  increase  of  revenue  derived  from  that 
department.  In  1845  the  revenue  of  the 
Post  Office  (of  course  he  was  not  counting 
the  amount  of  the  packet  service)  was 
749,842Z;  in  1846,  825,112^.;  in  1847, 
'  984,496^  He  had  not  the  means  of  mak- 
ing a  comparison  with  the  year  1844,  but 
the  comparison  between  the  years  1846 
and  1845  exhibited  an  increase  of  75,270^. ; 
and  the  net  increase  of  1847,  as  compared 
that  of  1846,  showed  a  further  increase  of 
159,384^.  Therefore,  if  they  took  the 
noble  EarPs  test,  he  (the  Marquess  of  Clan- 
ricarde) had  a  right  to  claim  the  privilege 
of  making  a  double  number  of  appoint- 
ments and  increase  of  salaries  in  1847 
beyond  that  made  in  1846.  But  how  really 
stood  the  facts  ?  In  1846  the  additional 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  Post 
Office  was  1 ,241 ;  the  additional  number  in 
1847,  as  had  been  stated  by  the  noble 
Earl,  was  1,109.  Therefore  it  appeared 
that  while  the  net  revenue,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  was  double,  the 
number  of  persons  was  less  than  the  num- 
ber appointed  in  the  previous  year,  al- 
though, according  to  the  increased  revenue, 
it  might  justly  have  been  double  the  num- 


ber. He  did  not  mean,  in  making  this 
statement,  to  throw  any  blame  upon  his 
predecessors,  but  merely  desired  to  exone- 
rate himself.  He  would  remind  their  Lord- 
ships of  the  increased  accommodation  af- 
forded to  the  public  by  the  extended  ar- 
rangements of  the  Post  Office.  The  great 
increase  in  the  circulation  of  letters  com- 
menced in  the  years  1839  and  1840.  The 
increase  in  1840,  as  compared  with  1839, 
was  169,000,000.  In  1841  the  increase 
amounted  to  196,000,000  over  the  pre- 
vious year;  but  their  Lordships  would  re- 
collect that  discussions  then  took  place 
about  the  Post  Office;  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  persons  concerning  that 
department — a  stagnation,  as  it  were,  took 
place.  He  begged  to  call  attention  to  the 
effects  of  the  plan  to  increase  the  rural 
posts,  which  came  into  operation  in  the  year 
1844,  and  which  was  remarkable  as  showing 
what  increased  accommodation  had  been 
afibrded  to  the  public.  He  would  then 
come  to  the  present  year,  and  would  let 
their  Lordships  see  what  had  been  effected 
by  the  increase  of  expenditure  to  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  called  their  attention. 
The  plan  for  increasing  the  rural  post-offices 
came  into  operation  in  1844,  and  a  rise 
immediately  took  place  of  28  per  cent  in 
the  circulation  of  letters;  and  last  year  the 
increase  was  30  per  cent  upon  the  previous 
year.  It  appeared  that  no  less  than  400 
new  receiving  offices  were  established  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  417  messengers  had 
been  appointed  out  of  the  1,109;  870  per- 
sons in  all  had  been  appointed  to  the  rural 
districts,  and  deliveries  had  been  estab- 
lished in  no  less  than  1,300  villages  where 
they  did  not  previously  exist.  In  addition 
to  this  increase  the  business  in  the  money 
order  department  had  been  greatly  ex- 
tended, and  its  extension  had  entailed  ex- 
penses commensurate  with  the  advantages 
conferred  on  the  public.  Their  Lordships 
would  thus  see  that  whatever  the  increased 
expenditure  in  the  Post  Office  department 
might  have  been,  more  than  a  commensu- 
rate return  had  been  made  to  the  public, 
both  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  accommoda- 
tion which  that  establishment  afforded,  and 
to  the  addition  it  rendered  to  the  general 
revenue  of  the  State. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  although 
their  Lordships  might  be  of  opinion,  when 
this  subject  was  brought  before  them,  that 
it  was  oue  which  more  peculiarly  belonged 
to  the  other  House,  still  the  public  were 
indebted  to  the  noble  Earl  for  having 
brought  it  under  their  consideration.  While 
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at  isJl  times  it  was  necessary  that  a  strict 
guard  should  be  kept  over  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  money,  there  never  was  a 
period  when  it  was  more  necessary  than  in 
the  year  1847;  and  yet  in  that  year  it  ap- 
peared to  be  a  remarkable  fact,  that  there 
should  be  in  the  establishments  alone  con- 
nected with  the  Government  an  actual  net 
increase  of  expenditure  to  the  amount  of 
110,000^     He  had  listened  to  the  state- 
ment  of  the  noble  Marquess  the  Postmas- 
ter General,  and  also  to  the  statements  of 
the  noble  Lords  who  had  preceded  him. 
They  began  by  saying  they  were  wholly 
unprepared  to  give  any  explanation:  and 
the  statements  they  made  certainly  proved 
the  correctness  of  their  assertions.     Now, 
with  regard  to  the  notice  which  had  been 
given  by  the  noble  Earl,  he  (Lord  Stanley) 
could   not   conceive   how  a   better   notice 
could  be  given ;  and  the  Members  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty *8  Government,  connected  with  the  de- 
partments referred  to,  should  not  only  have 
Known  that  this  notice  was  given,  but  they 
should  have  been  prepared  to  give  a  de- 
tailed  explanation  —  if  such   explanation 
were  necessary  —  with  regard  to  the  in- 
crease that  had  taken  place  in  those  de- 
partments.     Out   of    1,109   persons   ap- 
pointed in  the  Post  Office,  his  noble  Friend 
opposite  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  had 
given  them  an  explanation  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  of  an  old  woman,  and 
said  no  charge  had  been  incurred  except 
what  was  necessary  for  the  public  service. 
That  might  be  quite  satisfactory  to  the 
noble  Marquess  and  to  his  Colleagues;  but 
he  (Lord  Stanley)  saw  no  reason  to  expect 
that  in  the  minds  of  the  public  it  would 
produce  a  corresponding  satisfaction.    The 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  estab- 
lishment appeared  to  be  in  as  blissful  a 
state  of  ignorance  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
penses of   his  department,  as  the  noble 
Lords  who  had  charge  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  public  service.    The  noble  Earl  had 
complained  that  a  certain  sum  had  been 
charged  to  the  account  of  retired  allowances 
which  ought  to  have  been  charged  to  that 
of  colonial  postage;  and  he  even  stated,  as 
he  (Lord   Stanley)  understood  him,  that 
last  year  there  was  no  charge  whatever  on 
account  of    retired   allowances.      It   was 
quite  possible  that  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Stephen — a  gentleman  whose  great  merits 
he  willingly  admitted,  and  whose  loss  he 
deplored — might  have  taken  place  at  such 
a  period  that  the  charge  on  account  of  his 
retired  allowance  could  not  come  under  the 
head  of  the  expenses  of  last  year;  but  it 
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was  right  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
item  might  be  expected  to  appear  in  the 
returns  for  next  year.     It  was  understood 
that  in  the  department  of  the  Emigration 
office — which  by  the  way  was  included  in 
the  Colonial  department,  and  classed  with 
it  in  the  returns  on  their  Lordships'  table 
— a  great  increase  had  been  made.     If  so, 
the  natural  supposition  was  that  there  must 
have  been  an  augmentation  in  the  number 
of  individuals  employed  in  that  branch  of 
the  service;   but  it  was  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  return  on  the  table  made  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  any  increase  in  the  number 
of  employes.     It   merely  specified  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  salaries  and  retired  allowance.     This, 
surely,  was  an  inaccuracy  which  ought  to 
be  remedied.    The  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Admiralty  had  confessed,  like  all 
the  other  noble  Lords  who  had  preceded 
him,  that  he  was  totally  unprepared  for  the 
explanation  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
afford — he  had  no  idea  that  the  noble  Earl 
was  going  to  talk  about  the  Admiralty  and 
Somerset  House — and,  truth  to  say,  the 
sequel  of  his  address  testified  the  veracity 
of  the  avowal.    The  only  reason  the  noble 
Lord  could  assign  for  the  increase  in  the 
expenditure  was,  that  he  had  found  his 
department  in  such  a  state  of  disorganisa- 
tion and  confusion,  and  that  the  accounts 
had  been  so  shamefully  neglected,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  work  double  tides,  and  to 
incur  additional  expense  in  order  to  bring 
up  the  arrears  and  reduce  things  to  some- 
thing like  systematic  arrangement.     But 
if  so,  one  would  suppose  that  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  employ  new  men.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  fact.    The  old  clerks 
had  been  grossly  negligent  in  past  years — 
it  was  through  their  inattention  or  ineffi- 
ciency that  matters  had  fallen  into  embar- 
rassment  and    confusion — and    yet  what 
was  the  plan  adopted  for  bringing  up  the 
arrears,  and  reducing  matters  to  a  state 
of  order  ?     Why,  these  same  inattentive 
clerks  were  employed  extra  hours  and  paid 
extra  salary,  for  extra  work  which  was 
rendered  necessary  in  order  to  remedy  the 
evil   effects   of   their   own   negligence   in 
bygone  years.     This   he   could  not  help 
thinking  a  very  singular  course  of  proceed- 
ing.     With   regard   to   the  Customs  de- 
partment,  no   explanation   whatever   had 
been  offered.     It  appeared  to  have  been 
entirely  abandoned;  and  yet  of  all  branches 
of  the  public   service  it  was  the  very  one 
which  presented  the  strongest  case  for  ex- 
planation.    Within  the  last  two  years  the 
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customs  duties,  on  a  very  large  number  of 
articles,  had  been  not  lessened,  but  abso- 
lutely repealed — a  proceeding  which  ought 
to  have  led  to  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  custom-house  officers.  No  such  re- 
sult, however,  followed.  On  the  contrary, 
there  had  actually  been  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  employed, 
and  in  the  general  expenses  of  the  depart- 
ment. In  1847  there  was  an  increase  of 
sixty-two  individuals  in  the  number  of 
officers  employed.  Moreover,  there  was 
an  increase  of  1,857^  on  account  of  sala- 
ries— of  16,500^.  on  account  of  emolu- 
ments— of  546^.  on  account  of  retired  al- 
lowances— and  of  25,000^  on  account  of 
expenses  (whatever  that  might  mean) — 
and  the  aggregate  result  of  all  these  cal- 
culations was,  that  last  year,  so  far  from 
there  being  a  diminution,  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  no  less  a  sum  than  49,077^.  in 
the  expense  of  collecting  the  customs 
dues.  With  respect  to  the  Post  Office,  the 
only  thing  unsatisfactory  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  noble  Marquess  opposite,  with 
respect  to  that  branch  of  the  service,  was, 
that  his  remarks  would  appear  to  favour 
the  apprehension  that  year  after  year  a 
largely  progressing  increase  in  the  expenses 
of  that  department  was  to  be  expected.  The 
noble  Marquess  had  referred  triumphantly 
to  the  fact  that  the  increase  last  year  was 
smaller  than  that  of  the  year  preceding. 
He  represented  that  in  1846  it  was  1,200^, 
whereas  in  1847  it  was  only  1,100/.;  but 
these  two  facts  put  together  only  gave  this 
result — that  the  expense  of  the  Post  Office 
establishment  was  at  the  present  moment 
larger  by  2,300/.  than  it  was  that  time 
two  years.  It  was  to  bo  presumed 
there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  year 
1849  as  weU,  and  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  justify  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  so  largo  as  in  the  year  1848.  How- 
ever, he  was  bound  in  candour  to  admit 
that  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  increased 
expenditure  had  been  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  accommoda- 
tion to  the  public,  he  did  not  think  that 
after  all  there  would  be  any  just  cause  of 
objection  or  complaint,  or  that  any  one 
would  have  a  right  to  envy  the  noble  Mar- 
quess the  certainly  very  extensive  patron- 
age at  his  command.  The  noble  Marquess 
would  have  multitudinous  opportunities  of 
obliging  his  political  friends,  and  indeed 
of  disobliging  them  also ;  for  though  it 
was  very  true  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  situations  in  his  gift  had  no  higher 
salary  than  30/.  a  year  attached  to  them, 


and  that  there  were  not  a  few  even  so  low 
as  10/.  or  15/.  a  year,  it  was  well  known 
that  there  was  not  one  of  these  places, 
however  insignificant,  that  was  not  looked 
after  as  an  object  most  desirable  to  be  at- 
tained. In  conclusion,  he  would  only  ob- 
serve that  if  there  was  any  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  the  par- 
ticular form  in  which  the  Motion  of  his 
noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Ellenborough) 
had  come  under  their  Lordships'  considera- 
tion, he  would  suggest  to  him  the  propriety 
of  not  calling  on  their  Lordships  to  come 
to  a  vote  on  a  Motion  of  which  specific 
notice  had  not  been  given;  but  he  certain- 
ly did  think  that  on  a  fitting  occasion  their 
Lordships  and  the  public  ought  to  be  put 
in  possession  of  the  fullest  and  clearest  in- 
formation as  to  the  cause  of  this  increase 
in  the  expenditure,  and  the  persons  whom 
it  affected.  He  hoped  that  his  noble 
Friend,  omitting  the  nominal  case  of  the 
Post  Office,  would  on  a  future  occasion 
move  for  the  fullest  return  on  this  subject, 
and  that,  if  practicable,  he  would  include 
the  communications  which  had  passed  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  various  depart- 
ments as  to  the  causes  of  the  increase.  A 
full,  clear,  and  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  the  true 
causes  which  had  induced  such  a  startling 
increase  in  the  expenditure  of  the  country, 
was  due  to  the  public;  and  it  was  the  more 
desirable  that  such  a  statement  should 
emanate  from  their  Lordships'  House,  be* 
cause  the  matter  could  not  come  under  the 
cognisance  of  either  of  the  Committees  of 
the  Lower  House  now  sitting,  inasmuch  as 
one  of  them  would  limit  its  inquiries  to 
the  miscellaneous,  and  the  other  to  the 
military  estimates. 

The  Earl  of  AUCKLAND  explained: 
He  had  not  said  one  word  about  the  clerks 
in  his  department  being  guilty  of  negli- 
gence or  inattention.  What  he  had  said, 
or  at  least  what  he  had  meant  to  convey 
was,  that  a  greater  amount  of  work  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  department  than 
could  be  managed  under  the  old  system 
without  confusion — that  business  had  con* 
sequently  got  into  arrears — and  that  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  future  accumulation  of 
arrears,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  establishment. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  with- 
drew the  Motion,  observing  that  he  would 
consult  with  the  noble  Marquess  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  with  respect  to  the 
most  convenient  mode  of  obtaining  the  in- 
formation he  required. — House  adjourned. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  March  30,  1848. 

IfiifUTBS.]  New  Writ. — For  Wicklow,  v.  Colonel  Acton, 
Chiltern  Hundreds.— For  Rye,  v,  Herbert  Maacall  Curteu, 
Eiq.,  void  Election. 

PsTiTioNs  PRK8KNTKD.  By  Mr.  J.  Grccne,  ftrom  Kil- 
kenny, «nd  by  Mr.  Roche,  from  Kildare,  for  a  Repeal  of 
the  Union  with  Ireland.— By  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford, 
ftom  Whitburn  (Linlithgowshire),  and  by  Mr.  Wilcox, 
ftom  Southampton,  for  Adoption  of  Universal  Snfflrage. 
•—By  Mr.  Cowan,  tram  Edinburgh,  and  by  Mr.  Edward 
Howard,  firom  the  Borough  of  Morpeth,  for  Alteration  of 
the  Law  as  regards  the  Church  of  England  Clergy. — By 
Mr.  Bouverie,  from  Liverpool,  for  Abolishing  the  Dis- 
tinction between  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Courts;  and  for 
Assigning  Matrimonial  Suits  from  Ecclesiastical  Courts  to 
Courts  of  Common  Law.— By  Mr.  G.  Craig,  fVom  Edin- 
burgh, for  Abolition  of  Universty  Tests  (Scotland).- By 
Mr.  Pilkington,  from  the  Bladibum  Commercial  Asso- 
ciation, for  Protection  to  Her  Majesty's  Sutgects  in  China. 
— By  Mr.  Lushington,  Arom  Westminster,  for  Inqiry  re- 
spe^ing  the  Ri^ah  of  Sattara.—  By  several  Hon.  Members, 
fh>m  a  number  of  Places,  for  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  At- 
torneys' Certificates.— By  several  Hon.  Members,  firom  a 
Number  of  Places,  for  Exemption  of  Charitable  Bequests 
f^om  the  Legacy  Duties.— By  Mr.  Christopher,  from 
Gainsborough,  and  by  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  from  Chep- 
stow (Monmouth),  against  Increase  or  Continuance  of 
the  Property  Tax. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  March  31,  1848. 

Mm UTBH.]     Took  the  Oaths, — Several  Lords. 
Ri}N>r/e(^— Borough  Police  Superannuation  Fund. 

PariTiONa  Prkskwtkd.  From  the  Free  Churdi  Presby- 
tery of  Glasgow,  and  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  against 
the  Diplomatic  Relations,  Court  of  Rome,  Bill. — From 
Membm  of  several  Lodges  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  for  the  Extension  of  the  Provisions  of  the 
Benefit  Societies  Act  to  the  said  Ordet. — From  Manches- 
ter, for  a  Continuation  of  the  Existing  Law  relating  to 
the  Importation  of  Com.— From  Shipowners,  Merchants, 
Artisans,  Mechanics,  and  others,  of  Brixham  and  Dart- 
mouth, for  the  Appointment  of  a  Select  Committee,  to 
Inquire  into  the  Policy  of  the  Navigation  Laws.— From 
Ifield,  against  the  Admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament.— 
From  several  Charitable  Institutions  in  Dundee,  praying 
to  be  Relieved  from  the  Payment  of  Legacy  Duty. — 
From  the  Clergy  of  Westham,  for  Relief  from  Assessment 
upon  their  Rent  Charges. — Fiom  the  Clergy  of  Chiches- 
ter, relative  to  the  Election  of  Bishops. 


SUPPRESSION  OF  CRIME  IN  IRELAND. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  his  noble 
Friend  the  President  of  the  Council  had 
last  night  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  Ilouse 
two  important  returns,  one  of  them  relating 
to  the  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition 
that  had  been  surrendered  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Crime  and  Outrage  Act  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  other  to  the  quantity  that 
had  been  seized  or  detained  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Act.  These  returns  were, 
no  doubt,  very  important;  but  if  they  stood 
alone  they  would  give  but  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  results  which  had  flowed  from 
that  Act.     lie  regretted,  therefore,  that 


his  noble  Friend  did  not  accompany  those 
papers  with  some  remarks  relative  to  the 
present  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  operation 
of  the  Act.  It  would  be  remembered  that 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  took 
place  when  the  Crime  and  Outrage  Bill 
was  passing  through  the  House,  various 
opinions  were  expressed,  and  remarks 
made,  with  regard  to  one  class  in  particular 
— he  alluded  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
Anticipations  were  then  formed  that  the 
Act  would  be  inefficient  in  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  those  offences  which  at  the 
time  were  but  too  common  in  Ireland,  as 
opposition  from  the  clergy  might  be  ex- 
pected; and  he  thought  the  experience 
they  had  had  since  the  Act  was  passed 
might  enable  the  Government  now  to  give 
the  House  some  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  thought,  therefore,  he  was  not 
asking  too  much  from  the  noble  Lord  if  he 
requested  him  to  state  what  had  been  the 
conduct  of  those  parties  to  whom  he  had 
referred,  and  what  had  been  the  general 
effect  of  the  Act  during  the  time  it  had 
been  in  operation  ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  had 
no  hesitation  in  at  once  giving  an  answer 
to  the  question  put  by  the  noble  Lord ;  and 
he  was  happy  to  say  that  he  believed  the 
answer  would  be  satisfactory  to  his  noble 
Friend  and  to  the  House.  The  noble  Lord 
had  adverted  to  th«  papers  which  he  had 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  yesterday, 
one  of  which  referred  to  the  execution  of 
the  Act  which  their  Lordships,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
had  passed,  for  the  collection  and  seizure 
of  arms  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  prevention 
of  crime.  He  was  happy  to  state,  that 
the  effect  of  that  Act  had  been  that  almost 
a  complete  stop  had  been  put  in  most  of 
the  disturbed  counties  in  Ireland  to  those 
scenes  of  violence  and  outrage  that  for- 
merly existed;  and  he  was  informed  that 
in  one  of  the  most  disturbed  of  those  coun- 
ties, a  degree  of  peace  and  quiet  prevailed 
at  the  present  moment  equal  to  that  which 
was  experienced  in  any  county  in  this  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  coming  to  thia 
conclusion,  he  had  the  greatest  satisfaction 
in  being  able  to  state  that  not  only  the 
lawful  tribunals  of  the  country,  but  the 
juries  called  upon  to  act  in  those  tribunals,' 
and  the  witnesses  called  upon  to  give  evi- 
dence before  them,  had  all  discharged  their 
respective  duties  in  a  manner  that  did 
honour  to  them,  and  which  showed  them 
to  be  deeply  impressed  with  one  sentiment 
— the  importance  of  lending  all  the  aid  in 
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their  power  in  suppressing  crime  and  re- 
storing order.     With  respect  to  persons  of 
a  particular  description  who  had  heen  re- 
ferred to  hy  the  nohle  Lord  in  connexion 
with  the  execution  of  that  Act,  viz.,  the 
Koman  Catholic  clergy,  he  was  happy  to 
say  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  had 
in  general,  and  with  few  exceptions  indeed, 
lent  their  aid  to  the  operation  of  the  law. 
He  had,  further,  the  satisfaction  of  inform- 
ing their  Lordships,  that  with  respect  to 
subsequent  circumstances  in  that  country, 
on  which  he  was  not  about  to  enter,  and 
on  which  he  was  glad  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  not  entered,  the  most  encouraging  as- 
surances had  been  offered  to  the  Govern- 
ment.    Certain  menaces  and  threatenings 
of  a  different  character  from  those  which 
had  provoked  and  carried  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  which  he  had  alluded,  had  been 
heard    in    particular    quarters,    and    had 
tended  to  create,  if  not  actual  disturbances, 
at  least  apprehension  of  disturbances;  and 
he  was  glad  to  state  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  that  body  (the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy)  had  been  actively  and  industriously 
engaged  in  preventing  those  disturbances. 
He  was  the  more  bound  to  state  this,  be- 
cause he  had  been  under  the  painful  neces- 
sity in  the  course  of  the  present  Session, 
of  admitting  his  belief  of  the  truth  of  cer- 
tain statements  made  in  that  House  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  particular  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  that  body.     He  felt 
it,  therefore,  to  be  the  more  his  duty,  and 
he  was  sure  it  would  be  the  feeling  of  the 
House  on  that  occasion,  readily  to  recog- 
nise the  improved  spirit— the  truly  Chris- 
tian   spirit — and    peaceful    disposition   of 
that  body.     He  had  the  highest  authority 
for  stating  that,  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  they  had  greatly  contributed  to 
the  preservation   of  order;    and  the  only 
effect  of  the  conduct  Of  certain  mischievous 
and  evil-disposed   persons — which   had  a 
tendency     to     create     disturbance — had 
hitherto  been  to  call  forth  a  manifestation 
of  zeal  and  attachment  to  the  institutions 
of  this  country  such  as  had  not,  he  believed, 
been  manifested  with  greater  earnestness 
or  greater  readiness  at  any  former  period. 
In  a  short  time,  not  less  than  160,000  sig- 
natures were  affixed  to  an  address  from 
every  part  of  Ireland  by  persons  of  every 
class  and  rank  in  society,  and,  above  all, 
by  persons  of  all  religious  faiths,  all  ex- 
pressing the   greatest   confidence  in  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  the  greatest 
desire  to  afford  them  effectual  assistance 
in  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace. 


To  what  he  had  now  stated,  perhaps  he 
might  be  permitted  to  add,  that  when  it 
was  notorious  that  in  some  of  the  great 
manufacturing  towns,  and  particularly  in 
Manchester,  attempts  had  been  made  to 
prepare,  at  least,  for  a  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace,  no  less  than  sixteen  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen,  forming  the  great 
body  of  that  denomination  in  Manchester, 
had  uniformly  and  zealously  exhorted  their 
congregations  to  abstain  from  any  partici- 
pation in  those  disturbances.  He  was  en- 
titled to  state,  therefore,  that  on  the  sup- 
port of  that  body,  acting  in  conformity 
with  that  which  he  trusted  actuated  the 
whole  community.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment might  confidently  rely  for  that  assis- 
tance which  possibly  might  be  required  at 
no  distant  period  to  maintain  what  he 
might  say  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
determined  to  maintain — the  public  peace 
and  good  order.  He  trusted  he  had  an- 
swered fully  the  question  put  by  the  noble 
Lord,  and  he  hoped  that  answer  would  be 
satisfactory  both  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country.  In  conclusion,  he  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  attention  of  that  House 
would  be  directed  to  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land, with  the  view  of  acquiring  that  use- 
ful information  which  alone  could  enable 
them  to  deal  in  an  efficient  manner  with 
the  circumstances  of  that  country,  what- 
ever they  might  be. 

Lord  STANLEY  hoped  he  would  be 
permitted  to  express,  in  one  or  two  obser- 
vations, the  unanimous  feeling  of  congratu- 
lation which  all,  on  whatever  side  of  the 
House  they  sat,  must  experience  at  the 
statement  which  the  noble  Marquess  had 
been  able  to  make ;  and  he  was  the  more 
desirous  to  do  so,  because  undoubtedly  he 
was  one  of  those  to  whom  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Beaumont)  had  adverted,  as  having 
remarked  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy.  He  thought  it  was  his 
duty,  at  an  early  period  of  the  Session,  to 
express  his  belief  that,  without  attributing 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  a  desire  to 
foment  disturbances  in  the  country,  there 
were  among  them  individuals  whose  denun- 
ciations from  the  altar  had  led  to  results 
which,  probably,  they  never  contemplated, 
but  for  which,  nevertheless,  they  ought  to 
be  held  morally  responsible;  and  also  that 
among  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  he  did  think  there  was  a  description 
of  jealousy  of  conflicting  authorities  which 
led  them  to  be  more  backward  than  other 
classes  of  the  community  to  exercise  that 
influence  which  their  character  and  station 
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gave  tbem  towards  the  prescryation  of  the 
public  peace,  by  means  of,  and  through 
the  instrumentality  of,  the  law.     He  be- 
lieved then,  and  he  believed  now,  that  the 
prevalent  feeling  among  them  was,  that  it 
was  more  for  their  interest  that  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  peace  should  be  at- 
tributed to  their  own  influence  and  exer- 
tions, rather  than  to  the  operation  of  the 
law;  and,  consequently,  they  were  back- 
ward in  giving  their  assistance  to  those 
whose  business  it  was  to  put  the  law  in 
force.     He  rejoiced  to  hear  that  there  was 
an  indication  of  an  altered  spirit  among 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.    He  saw,  with 
great   satisfaction,  the   facts  recorded  in 
the  public  papers  respecting  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  the  town  of  Manchester, 
and   to   which   the    noble   Marquess   had 
adverted.      He   had   read  also,   with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  an  address  from  Dr. 
M*Enery,  of  the  most  praiseworthy  char- 
acter, and  one  which,  if  generally  imitated 
in  its  tone  and  spirit,  would  be  a  most 
powerful  instrument  in  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  order.  Undoubtedly,  there  were 
few  subjects  of  congratulation  to  which  we 
could   turn   our  attention  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe  and  of  the  world  in  gene- 
ral ;  but  if  there  was  one  topic  to  which  an 
Englishman  might  advert  with  a  feeling  of 
self-congratulation   and  no  dishonourable 
pride,  it  was,  that  while  every  part  of  the 
Continent  was  agitated  by  the  desire  of 
change  —  while   Thrones  were  crumbling 
into  dust,  as  if  they  had  no  solid  basis  on 
which  to  rest  —  these  manifestations  had 
found  but  a  faint  response  and  echo  in  this 
country;  and,  so  far  from  exciting  any  cor- 
responding feeling  here,  had  only  induced 
the  larger  portion  of  the  community,  in- 
cluding the  higher  and  the  lower  classes 
alike,   to  express   their  determination  to 
maintain  the  law,  and  also  their  sympathy 
with    the   institutions   of  the   country   in 
which  they  lived,  evidencing  a  resolution 
to  co-operate  with  those  whose  duty  it  was 
to  preserve  the  public  peace,  which  had 
been  found  sufficient  to  overawe  the  small 
minority  in  this  country  who  might  be  de- 
sirous  of    disturbing    public    tranquillity. 
With  regard,  then,  to  the  state  of  affairs 
in    this   country,   he   thought    that   their 
Lordships  might  look  to  them  with  feel- 
ings of  satisfaction  and   confidence,  and 
also  with  a  feeling  of  respect  for  those 
free  monarchical  institutions  under  which 
a  spirit  had  been  fostered  which  had  been 
found  sufficient  to  repress  any  indications 
of  a  desire  to  disturb  the  public  peace. 


and  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  support  us  in  that  hour  of  trial 
to  which  almost  every  other  nation  of  Eu- 
rope had  been  already  subjected.  He 
wished  he  could  say  that  the  same  feeling 
prevailed  to  the  same  extent  in  Ireland. 
He  allowed  that,  although  the  spirit  of  dis- 
content was  more  widely  spread  in  Ireland 
than  in  this  country,  there  had  been  al- 
ready a  mitigation  of  that  dangerous  spirit 
among  a  large  portion  of  the  population, 
both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  which 
led  him  to  entertain  the  best  hopes  that 
this  spirit  of  discontent  might  yet  be  put 
down  without  any  necessity  for  a  painful 
and  bloody  struggle.  He  trusted  that  the 
noble  Marquess  would  give  their  Lordships 
credit,  not  only  for  not  looking  with  indif- 
ference or  want  of  anxiety  to  the  state  of 
things  in  Ireland,  but  also  for  the  motives 
which  had  kept  their  Lordships  silent,  and 
which  had  prevented  them  from  embar- 
rassing, by  any  premature  question,  or  by 
asking  for  any  premature  disclosure  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Government,  or  by  press- 
ing on  them  any  suggestions  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  country,  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  affairs 
there.  At  the  present  moment  he  would 
imitate  the  prudent  conduct  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  put  the  question,  and  of  the 
noble  Marquess  who  had  answered  him,  and 
he  would  not  enter  upon  the  present  state 
of  affairs  in  that  country,  alarming  as  it 
was.  But  he  might  be  forgiven  for  saying, 
without  reference  to  any  specific  measures 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  looking 
as  an  irresponsible  spectator  at  the  affairs 
of  that  country,  that  the  acts  committed 
and  the  language  held  there  in  the  course 
of  the  last  few  weeks  appeared  to  him  (for 
he  would  not  suppose  that  the  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  of  Ireland 
was  remiss  in  applying  the  powers  of  the 
law)  to  show  that  a  difficulty  existed  of 
meeting  certain  classes  of  offences,  not 
with  an  adequate,  but  with  an  appropriate 
punishment.  It  was  impossible  not  to  see 
that  whilst  the  Legislature  affixed  the 
highest  penalties  to  the  crime  of  high 
treason,  with  no  intermediate  degradation, 
but  a  misdemeanor  punishable  with  fine 
and  iniprisonment,  that  in  all  the  various 
stages  through  which  disturbances  pass 
(the  stages  of  sedition),  until  they  eventu- 
ally arrive  at  treason,  there  are  clasaes  of 
offences  which  may  not  be  dignified  with 
the  name  of  treason,  but  which  may  go 
beyond  the  precise  limits  of  sedition,  or  at 
least  beyond  the  limits  which  fittingly  is 
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punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  It 
was  impossible  for  their  Lordships  to  con- 
ceal from  themselves  the  fact,  if  they  were 
to  believe  the  public  journals,  that  there 
was  a  body  of  persons  in  Ireland,  possessed 
of  no  inconsiderable  influence,  who  were 
stimulating  the  people  to  acts  of  open  and 
undissembled  treason,  and  who  yet  were 
not  legally  amenable  to  the  punishment  ap- 
pointed by  the  law  for  that  high  crime, 
even  if  the  position  and  character  of  these 
parties  entitled  them  to  be  dignified  with 
the  attributes  of  State  criminals.  And  yet 
the  alarm  and  disturbance  which  these 
persons  had  occasioned,  and  the  possible 
risk  of  bloodshed  to  which  their  attempts 
might  lead,  rendered  them,  in  his  mind,  if 
not  legally,  at  least  morally  liable  to  a 
punishment  far  greater  and  more  prompt 
than  the  necessarily  tardy  progress  of  the 
law  could  inflict  upon  an  indictment  for  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  and  short 
imprisonment.  This  appeared  to  him  to 
be  an  error  and  a  defect  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  law.  He  did  not  ask  Her  Ma- 
jesty *s  Government  if  they  had  any  inten- 
tion of  introducing  any  amendment  in  the 
law  in  this  respect;  but  he  did  think,  that 
under  the  circumstances  of  that  country, 
on  which  the  noble  Marquess  had  entreated 
their  Lordships  to  continue  to  bestow  their 
anxious  attention,  a  state  of  the  law  which, 
for  all  the  gradations  of  sedition  and  trea- 
son, left  no  middle  course  between  a  prose- 
cution for  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  only 
with  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  a  prosecu- 
tion for  high  treason,  imposed  a  painful 
alternative  on  those  who  desired  to  pre- 
«erve  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  thought  it  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  that  it  should 
be  understood  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  Ireland  had,  for  the  most  part, 
been  promoters  of  public  order  and  tran- 
quillity. He  was  glad  to  say  that  he  had 
heard  from  the  highest  authority,  that  at 
the  assizes  which  had  just  closed  for  the 
county  of  Limerick,  the  law  had  been  most 
satisfactorily  administered.  Looking  back 
for  a  period  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years, 
in  no  case  had  the  law  been  more  satisfac- 
torily carried  into  efi^ect  there.  A  most 
improved  spirit  prevailed  among  the  people 
themselves  with  respect  to  the  violators  of 
the  law,  and  their  determination  to  bring 
those  violators  to  justice.  He  attributed 
this  not  only  to  the  Bill  which  was  passed 
at  the  end  of  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  to  the  course  taken  by  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Government. 


He  believed  that  their  Lordships  might 
hope  for  better  things  on  the  part  of  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland.  The  labourers  would 
find  that,  whatever  might  be  the  conse- 
quences to  others,  revolutionary  disturb- 
ances of  the  public  peace  were  above  all 
things  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  la-, 
hour. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  March  31,  1848. 

MiNUTSB.]     Nkw    Mbmbbrs  Sworn. — For  Ayleibury* 

Quintin  Dick,  Esq. 
Rrpor^ni.— Administration  of  Oaths  (Court  of  Chancery). 

Public  Bills.— 3^  and  passed; — Property  Tax;  Stamp 
Duties  Assimilation. 

Pktitions  Prksbntbo. — By  Mr.  Plumptre,  from  Iver 
(Bucks),  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.— By  Mr. 
A.  Matheson,  from  Nairn,  for  Alteration  of  the  Law  re- 
specting Sites  for  Churches  (Scotland).--By  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Hastie,  fh>m  Glasgow,  praying  the  House  to  take 
the  State  of  the  West  India  Colonies  into  Consideration. 
— By  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  from  Northampton,  for  a  Repeal 
of  the  Duty  on  Attorneys'  Certificates.— By  several  Hon. 
Members,  ttom  various  Places,  for  Exemption  of  Chari- 
table Bequests  fh>m  the  Legacy  Duties.— By  Mr.  Ruther- 
furd,  from  the  Leith  Chamber  of  Commerce,  against  an 
Increase  or  Continuance  of  the  Property  Tax* — By  Mr. 
Alexander  Matheson.  from  Nairn,  for  a  Revision  of  the 
Stamp  Duties.— By  Mr.  Alexander  Hastie,  from  Glasgow, 
for  Alteration  of  the  Banking  Law. — By  several  Hon. 
Members,  from  various  Lodges  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  for  an  Extension  of  the  Benefit  Sodetiei 
Act  to  that  Order. — By  several  Hon.  Members,  ftt>m  a 
Number  of  Places,  against  the  Diplomatic  Relations, 
Court  of  Rome,  Bill.— By  Sir  W.  Somerville,  flrom 
Drogheda,  against  the  Imprisonment  for  Debt  (Ireland) 
Bill.— By  Mr.  Tennent,  from  Ballymacarrett,  and  its 
Vicinity  (Downshire),  against  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Ireland)  Bill— By  Dr.  Bowring,  from  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
for  Retrenchment  in  the  Naval  and  Military  Expendi- 
ture.— By  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  from  King's  Lynn,  against 
R«peai  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 


WRIT  FOR  HORSHAM. 

The  Earl  of  MARCH  moved  that  a  writ 
he  issued  for  the  election  of  a  Memher  for 
the  horough  of  Horsham. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  if  the  question 
of  which  he  had  given  notice  had  come  on 
on  the  preceding  day  it  was  his  intention 
to  have  submitted  to  the  House  the  pro- 
priety of  suspending  the  writ  for  this  bo- 
rough, and  every  other  place  of  which  the 
election  had  been  declared  void,  until  a 
separate  Committee  should  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  extent  and  na- 
ture of  the  bribery  and  corruption  prac- 
tised at  such  election.  In  the  case  of 
Horsham,  it  appeared  from  the  evidence 
which  had  been  printed,  that  the  Gentle- 
man contending  for  the  seat  had  declared 
that,  having  obtained  all  he  wanted,  he 
had  not  gone  further  with  the  matter^  and> 
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consequently,  the  whole  truth  of  the  case 
was  not  before  the  House.  It  was  utterly 
impossible,  therefore,  for  the  House  to  say 
to  what  extent  the  system  of  bribery  and 
corruption  had  been  carried.  Was  the 
House  sincere  in  their  endeavours  to  put 
an  end  to  that  system,  or  was  it  not — was 
it  conniving  at  bribery  and  corruption  ? 
The  hon.  Member  then  adverted  to  the 
evidence  before  the  Committee,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  night  before  the  elec- 
tion a  revel  had  been  held  at  which  up- 
wards of  160  persons  were  present,  many 
of  whom  were  electors.  If  such  scenes 
were  allowed  to  continue,  there  would  be 
great  danger  of  that  House  being  despised 
by  the  people.  He  should,  therefore,  move, 
as  an  Amendment,  that  the  writ  should  be 
postponed  until  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  bribery  and  corruption 
practised  at  the  election  for  Horsham  and 
every  other  borough  which  should  be  de- 
clared to  be  void  on  that  ground. 

Lord  COURTENAY  having  been  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  in  the  case  of  the 
Horsham  election,  was  anxious  to  make 
one  or  two  observations.  He  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  support  the  Motion,  because 
he  thought  that  no  fact  had  been  proved, 
nor  any  case  established,  that  would  justify 
the  House  in  refusing  the  writ.  Under 
the  Act  of  the  5th  and  6th  Victoria,  c.  32, 
Election  Committees  had  the  power  of 
going  into  the  question  of  a  compromise, 
if  they  considered  there  was  any  ground 
for  suspecting  it;  and  in  the  present  case 
the  Committee  had  felt  it  their  duty  to 
institute  such  an  inquiry,  and  had  called 
the  agents  on  both  sides  before  them  ; 
but  from  each  of  these  parties  they  re- 
ceived a  distinct  denial  and  disavowal  of 
the  impression  that  had  certainly  existed 
in  the  minds  of  the  Committee,  that  a 
compromise  had  been  effected.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Committee  felt 
they  could  go  no  further,  and  an  unani- 
mous hope  was  expressed  that  the  minutes 
of  the  evidence  would  be  laid  before  the 
House,  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  pos* 
session  of  the  whole  case.  At  the  same 
time  he  thought  it  was  a  matter  well 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
whether,  in  cases  where  there  was  a  failure 
of  proof  of  any  grave  charge  of  bribery 
alleged  in  a  petition,  the  Committee  might 
not  be  directed  to  mention  the  fact  to  the 
House;  leaving  it  to  the  House  to  take 
such  course  as  they  should  think  fit. 

Sir  J.  HANMER  said,  the  House  had 


the  fact  before  them  that  the  election  had 
been  declared  void  on  the  ground  of  cor- 
rupt treating,  and  on  that  ground  he  would 
vote  against  the  issue  of  the  writ  at  pre- 
sent. It  was  impossible  to  say  that  the 
electoral  condition  of  this  country  was  in  a 
satisfactory  condition,  either  as  regarded 
the  constituent  body,  or  those  who  were 
returned  to  Parliament.  The  question  was 
whether  the  House  should  deal  with  these 
cases  by  a  large  general  measure,  or  by 
detail,  as  cases  like  the  present  arose.  He 
should  prefer  the  latter  method,  and  when- 
ever a  Committee  reported  that  an  election 
was  void  by  reason  of  corrupt  proceedings, 
he  thought  the  House  ought  to  suspend 
the  writ,  in  order  that  an  inquiry  might  be 
made,  and  that  they  might  ameliorate  the 
elective  franchise  of  that  place.  If  the 
House  visited  the  whole  of  the  conse- 
quences of  corrupt  practices  upon  the  sit- 
ting Member,  and  then  issued  another  writ 
to  the  electors  who  had  forced  such  prac- 
tices upon  him,  probably  against  his  will, 
the  House  would  but  empower  this  corrupt 
constituency  to  return  to  its  old  practices, 
and  would  commit  one  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible absurdities.  He  knew  the  feelings 
of  the  people  upon  this  subject,  and  when 
an  industrious  working  man  living  in  a  QL 
or  8Z.  house,  and  not  able  to  have  a  10^ 
house,  saw  a  freeman  rolling  drunk  into  a 
gutter,  he  knew  that  the  iron  entered  into 
the  souls  of  these  working  men,  and  that 
discontent  rankled  in  their  hearts.  He 
wanted  a  remedy  for  such  scenes,  because 
he  regarded  them  as  evils  fraught  with  the 
greatest  and  most  pernicious  consequences. 
He  was  prepared  to  resist  the  issue  of  a 
writ  either  for  Horsham  or  any  other  place, 
where  the  chairman  of  a  Committee  re- 
ported that  corrupt  practices  had  prevailed. 
Unless  they  adopted  some  such  course  they 
would  have  an  accumulation  of  a  dozen 
Sudburys,  the  seats  for  which  Parliament 
would  have  to  distribute  among  new  con- 
stituencies. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  was  also  of 
opinion  that  quite  enough  was  done  to  war- 
rant the  House  in  suspending  the  writ 
when  a  Committee  reported  that  corrupt 
practices  had  existed.  The  House  should 
remember  that  only  a  fractional  part  of  the 
corruption  that  took  place  in  the  country 
ever  came  before  the  Committees  of  that 
House.  He  knew  a  very  large  city  where, 
before  the  last  general  election,  forty-five 
public-houses  had  been  kept  open  in  the 
interest  of  one  candidate  for  six  months. 
These  cases  were  not  brought  before  the 
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House,  because  the  parties  resorting  to 
such  practices  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining 
their  seats.  He  would  support  any  Motion 
that  had  for  its  object  the  eradication  of 
such  a  shameful  system  of  corruption. 

Mr.  H.  BAILLIE  objected  to  a  Motion 
for  withholding  the  issue  of  writs  for  an 
indefinite  period,  without  some  steps  being 
proposed  for  prosecuting  an  inquiry  into 
such  cases.  The  hon.  Member  had  better 
alter  his  Motion,  and  give  notice  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  SHERIDAN  defended  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee,  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  The  only  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance that  came  before  the  Committee 
was  an  abrupt  and  unexpected  admission 
of  treating  on  the  part  of  the  sitting  Mem- 
ber, Mr.  Jervis.  The  Committee  made  the 
counsel  for  the  petitioners  give  in  a  list  of 
the  parties  alleged  to  have  been  bribed, 
and  of  the  parties  by  whom  the  bribes 
were  alleged  to  have  been  given.  There 
was  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  compro- 
mise whatever  had  taken  place,  and  he 
would  readily  support  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Lord  for  issuing  the  writ. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  :  They  had  been  told 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  borough  of 
Horsham  if  they  did  not  issue  the  writ; 
but  he  thought  it  would  be  unjust  to  the 
electors  of  this  country  if  the  writ  were 
issued.  Was  it  right,  he  would  ask,  to 
punish  the  candidate  alone,  and  not  to 
punish  the  corrupt  body  of  electors  who 
may  have  forced  him  into  such  proceed- 
ings ?  In  the  case  now  before  the  House, 
the  sitting  Member  had  been  most  com- 
pletely victimised  by  the  corrupt  proceed- 
ings of  the  electoral  body.  Why  should 
not  the  House  punish  the  parties  by  whom 
the  sitting  Member  had  been  led  into  a 
trap  and  then  abandoned  ?  The  case  was 
one  most  deserving  of  the  suspension  of 
the  writ. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  there  were 
two  distinct  questions  before  the  House  in 
coming  to  a  decision  on  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Lord,  and  on  that  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. One  was  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee,  and  whether  they  had  acted 
according  to  the  law  providing  for  such 
cases;  and  the  other  was,  what  course  the 
House  ought  to  pursue  if  the  conduct  of  the 
Committee  had  been  irreproachable  ?  Upon 
the  first  question  it  had  been  shown  that 
the  course  taken  by  the  Committee  was  in 
strict  conformity  with  their  duty.  The 
question  before  the  Committee,  and  which 
they  were  directed  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 


ment to  inquire  into,  was,  whether  any 
compromise  had  taken  place  between  par- 
ties. The  Committee  were  of  opinion  that 
no  such  compromise  had  taken  place;  and 
he  thought  they  had  come  to  a  right  deci- 
sion upon  that  point.  Although  there  were 
allegations  in  the  petition  respecting  bri- 
bery, they  were  not  gone  into;  and  the 
Committee  could  not  report  upon  such 
cases  to  \he  House.  But  in  coming  to  the 
opinion  that  the  Committee  had  acted  le* 
gaily — that  the  evidence  did  not  bear  out 
any  suspicion  of  a  compromise — and  that 
with  respect  to  bribery  there  was  no  evi- 
dence to  show  it  had  been  practised,  it 
nevertheless  did  not  appear  to  him  Uiat 
the  House  would  be  justified  in  issuing  the 
writ.  The  allegations  were,  that  gross 
and  systematic  bribery  and  corruption 
had  taken  place,  and  that  these  corrupt 
practices  were  open  and  notorious  in  the 
borough  of  Horsham.  He  might  say  re- 
specting the  Act  of  Parliament  which  he 
had  himself  introduced,  that  he  should 
have  been  glad  ilf  it  had  given  a  special 
power  to  Committees  where  similar  allega- 
tions were  made,  to  order  such  cases  to  be 
further  heard  by  the  Select  Committee, 
without  any  special  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  House.  He  was  disposed  to 
think  with  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  fur- 
ther inquiry  should  be  made  before  issuing 
the  writ  in  a  case  of  so  much  suspicion. 
He  said  this,  however,  without  being  ex- 
actly aware  of  what  had  been  the  practice 
of  former  Committees,  and  the  course 
which  had  been  taken  in  respect  to  other 
boroughs.  Without,  then,  being  prepared 
to  agree  with  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Montrose,  he  might  sup- 
port an  Amendment  that  the  House  should 
not  issue  the  writ  without  further  inquiry. 
Allegations  might  only  afiect  one  or  two 
electors,  and  not  the  general  character  of 
a  borough;  and  if  that  were  the  case  there 
might  be  ground  for  further  inquiry,  al- 
though it  could  not  be  had  under  the  forms 
of  an  Election  Committee ;  and  on  the 
ground  of  further  inquiry  he  was  prepared 
to  vote  against  the  issuing  of  the  writ. 

Mr.  BANKES  was  glad  the  noble  Lord 
had  done  justice  to  the  Committee.  Their 
desire  had  been  to  perform  their  duties 
with  all  the  impartiality  of  jurors  and 
judges,  and  throughout  their  proceedings 
their  opinion  had  always  been  unanimous. 
With  respect  to  bribery,  the  noble  Lord 
had  with  truth  observed  that  the  Commit- 
tee not  only  had  not  inquired  into  the  ques- 
tion, but  had  not  possessed  the  means  of 
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inquiring,  for,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  the  parties  were  not  bound  to 
put  in  any  lists;  and  neither  the  Commit- 
tee Clerk  nor  the  Clerk  to  the  General 
Committee  had  been  supplied  with  those 
lists.  There  had  been  no  evidence  what- 
ever of  bribery  laid  before  the  Committee. 
Sir  R.  peel  wished  to  understand 
olearly  what  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  intended  to  do.  As  the 
question  stood,  it  was  proposed  that  a  new 
writ  should  issue  for  the  borough  of  Hors- 
ham; to  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  a  ge- 
neral rule  be  established,  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  tying  up  the  discretion  of  the 
House,  by  providing  that  if  any  Member 
be  unseated  upon  charges  of  bribery  or 
treating,  the  issue  of  the  writ  should  be  ab- 
solutely suspended  until  an  inquiry  before 
a  Select  Committee  should  have  been  in- 
stituted. In  many  cases  of  this  kind  there 
appeared  to  have  been  a  very  lax  practice; 
and  he  thought  it  might  be  very  desirable 
to  institute  inquiry  in  many  of  those  cases 
where  charges  against  Members  might  not, 
on  technical  grounds,  have  been  inquired 
into.  But  it  did  not  appear  to  him  expe- 
dient to  adopt  a  rule  absolutely  preventing 
the  issuing  of  the  writ  in  every  case  where 
a  Member  had  been  unseated  for  treating, 
hecause  there  might  be  many  instances  in 
which  a  Member  might  be  properly  dis- 
qualified for  sitting  without  any  imputation 
resting  upon  the  purity  of  the  borough. 
He  did  not  agree  with  the  hon.  Member 
that  the  House  should  prevent  the  exer- 
cise of  its  own  discretion  in  particular 
cases  by  an  inflexible  rule  that  in  every 
case  of  this  kind,  even  in  those  where  the 
treating  had  been  confined  within  the  nar- 
rowest limits,  the  writ  should  not  issue 
until  there  had  been  a  preliminary  inquiry 
before  a  Select  Committee.  He  under- 
stood the  noble  Lord  to  object  to  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  but 
understood  the  noble  Lord  also  to  be  of 
opinion  that  in  the  case  of  the  borough  of 
Horsham  sufficient  had  been  disclosed  in 
the  evidence  before  the  Committee  to  jus- 
tify the  proposition  for  further  inquiry;  and 
that  the  noble  Lord  consequently  proposed 
to  suspend  the  issuing  of  the  writ  in  this 
particular  case,  not  indefinitely,  but  with  a 
view  to  further  inquiry.  Was  he  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  right  in  this  view  of  the  noble  Lord's 
intention?  [Lord  J.  Russell  :  Yes.]  If 
that  were  the  case,  and  if  the  noble  Lord 
proposed  a  temporary  suspension  only,  with 
a  view  to  further  inquiry,  he  should  defer 


to  the  authority  of  the  noble  Lord,  and 
was  prepared  to  support  that  view  of  the 
case. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  explained:  He  had 
objected  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  as  of  too  general  a  nature, 
but  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
should,  in  the  present  case,  be  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  issuing  the  writ  until  there  had 
been  some  inquiry  by  the  House  into  the 
state  of  the  borough  of  Horsham. 

The  Earl  of  MARCH,  after  this  ex- 
pression of  opinion  regarding  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  writ,  begged  leave  to  withdraw 
his  Motion. 

Motion  and  Amendment  withdrawn. 

COUNTY   COURTS— CASE    OF 
MR.  POLLETT. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  wished  to 
know  if  the  Government  were  aware  that 
the  Whitechapel  county  court  apparently 
had  the  power  of  committing  any  person 
owing  a  small  sum,  which  he  was  not  able 
to  pay,  to  prison  for  contempt  of  court, 
that  contempt  being  his  inability  to  meet 
his  debt,  and  that,  upon  that  ground,  he 
might  be  committed  to  gaol  for  a  certain 
number  of  days?  He  put  this  question 
in  connexion  with  the  case  of  Mr.  Pollett, 
which  he  had  recently  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  House.  From  information 
he  had  since  received,  it  would  appear  that 
this  was  not  at  all  an  isolated  case.  An 
instance  equally  flagrant  had  just  come  to 
his  knowledge,  in  which  a  man  who  owed 
21,  IO5.,  and  was  found  unable,  when 
brought  before  the  Clerkenwell  court,  to 
pay  that  sum,  was  exposed  to  somewhat 
similar  treatment.  He  stated,  that,  after 
being  committed  to  the  gaol,  he  was 
dressed  in  prison  clothes  and  compelled  to 
walk  about  the  yard  among  all  the  vaga- 
bonds and  thieves;  that  he  was  put  to  pick 
oakum,  and  dealt  with  in  every  respect  as 
a  criminal.  Cases  of  such  gross  cruelty 
ought  to  receive  the  immediate  attention 
of  Government;  and  if  it  really  was  within 
the  power  of  a  county  court  to  commit  an 
unfortunate  man  to  prison  on  the  ground 
of  contempt  of  court,  merely  because,  at 
the  particular  moment,  he  might  find  him- 
self unable  to  discharge  the  full  amount  of 
the  debt,  it  was  quite  obvious  that  the  law 
ought  to  be  80  far  modified  as  to  give  to 
the  individual  in  humble  station  that  pro- 
tection under  such  circumstances  which 
was  already  well  secured  to  the  members 
of  the  higher  classes. 

Sir  G.  GREY  was  not  in  a  position  just 
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now  to  state  whether  or  not  the  judges  of 
the  county  courts  did  possess  powers  to  an 
extent  to  which,  from  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  they  would  appear  to 
have  heen  exercised.  There  was  no  douht, 
however,  that  they  were  empowered  to 
commit  to  prison  fraudulent  dehtors  for  a 
limited  period ;  and  they  had  also  powers 
to  commit  those  who,  on  heing  summoned 
for  a  deht,  were  found  to  have  improperly 
expended  the  money  which,  in  justice,  be- 
longed to  their  creditors.  In  such  cases 
it  should  be  understood  the  committal  was 
not  on  account  of  mere  inability  to  pay, 
but  on  the  ground  of  bad  conduct.  With 
regard  to  the  particular -case  adverted  to 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  of  Mr.  Pol- 
lett,  he  had  only  to  say  that  he  had  called 
attention  to  the  regulations  which  were 
required  to  be  enforced  in  all  the  prisons 
of  the  county,  and  which,  had  they  been 
duly  observed,  would,  he  thought,  have 
prevented  Mr.  PoUett  being  treated  as  a 
felon. 

Conversation  dropped. 

THE  EARL  OF  MINTO. 

Mr.  HUME  :  I  wish  to  ask  my  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
a  question,  the  answer  to  which,  at  this 
moment,  will  be  of  some  importance.  There 
is  great  anxiety  in  this  country  that  we 
should  keep  aloof  from  all  warlike  inter- 
ference on  the  Continent,  and  some  appre- 
hension has  been  excited  at  observing  that 
Lord  Minto  seems  to  be  going  from  place 
to  place  in  Italy  as  the  authorised  agent  of 
Great  Britain.  He  went  in  a  ship-of-war 
from  Naples  to  negotiate  between  that 
country  and  Sicily.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  we  should  abstain  from  all 
interference  in  Continental  quarrels;  and  I 
hope  that  my  noble  Friend  will  take  this 
opportunity  of  explaining  the  proceedings 
of  Lord  Minto. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  I  think  that  my 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  did  ex- 
plain to  the  House  on  a  former  occasion  in 
what  capacity  Lord  Minto  was  acting  be- 
tween Naples  and  Sicily.  Lord  Minto  had 
credentials  to  the  King  of  Naples;  and 
having  been  asked  by  His  Majesty  to  go 
to  Naples,  he  was  then  requested  both  by 
the  King  and  by  the  Neapolitan  Ministers 
to  interpose  the  good  offices  of  this  country 
to  make  the  terms  which  Naples  had  of- 
fered to  the  Sicilians  acceptable  in  Sicily. 
Lord  Minto,  as  representative  of  an  Ally 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  thought  that  he 
could  do  no  less  than  interpose  in  the  man- 


ner suggested,  merely  offering  his  good 
offices,  and  he  did  proceed  in  a  ship-of-war 
with  such  terms  as  he  thought  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Sicilians,  and  to  which 
it  was  understood  they  would  agree.  And 
though  he  went  in  a  ship-of-war,  it  waa 
with  no  intention  of  using  force,  or  of  in- 
terfering in  any  way  between  the  two  peo- 
ple. I  think — as  representing  the  Ally  of 
the  King  of  Naples  —  to  bring  the  two 
countries  into  harmony  under  the  one 
Crown,  would  have  been  only  a  friendly 
service,  and  one  which  he  could  not  well 
have  refused  attempting.  Lord  Minto 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  Minister  of  this 
country,  but  without  any  view  of  inter- 
fering further  than  by  interposing  as  I 
have  stated. 

Mr.  HUME  :  Yes  ;  but  the  King  of 
Naples  has  abdicated ;  and  why  is  Lord 
Minto  there  now  ? 

EJECTMENTS  (IRELAND). 

Mr.  POULETT  SCROPE  had  given 
notice  that  he  would  that  evening  move — 

**  That  the  extent  to  which  the  clearance  and 
depopulation  of  many  districts  in  Ireland  is  pro- 
ceeding, demands  the  serious  and  immediate  atten- 
tion of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  the  protection 
of  large  numbers  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  who 
are  thereby  forced  from  their  homes,  and  deprived 
of  their  accustomed  means  of  existence." 

He  had  prepared  the  details  of  a  multitude 
of  cases  in  all  respects  similar  to  that 
to  which  he  had  called  attention  the  other 
night,  and  in  which  a  Mr.  Blake,  of  Gal- 
way,  had  been  concerned;  but  since  he 
had  come  into  the  House  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  this  subject  was  now  under 
the  consideration  of  Government,  and  that 
they  had  determined  to  introduce  a  mea- 
sure for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to 
this  dreadful  state  of  things;  and  as  he 
had  no  wish  to  impede  public  business,  or 
unnecessarily  to  detain  the  Speaker  in  his 
present  state  of  health,  he  would  leave 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  at  once  withdraw  his  Mo- 
tion. He  only  hoped  that  this  measure 
would  be  prepared  with  all  possible  speed. 
The  25th  of  March  had  passed;  all  the 
notices  served  in  autumn  last  were  now  in 
full  force,  and  under  these  notices  eject- 
ments to  an  enormous  and  appalling  ex- 
tent might  be  carried  out  in  Ireland,  to 
the  utter  ruin  of  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  population.  He  trusted  also,  that  the 
application  of  the  measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  confined  to  cases  such 
as  that  of  Mr.  Blake,  where  the  actual 
powers  permitted  by  the  law  had  been  ex- 
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ceeded.  There  were  other  outrages  per- 
petrated upon  the  peasantry,  under  all 
the  forms  of  the  law;  and  these  were  not 
less  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  not  a  whit  less  shocking  in  char- 
acter. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  thought  that  the  House 
would  feel  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stroud  in  this  matter; 
and  the  evil  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
pointed  out  was  undoubtedly  a  fit  subject 
for  immediate  consideration.  He  was 
bound  to  say  that,  so  far  as  his  humble 
endeavours  had  gone,  he  had,  in  some  de- 
gree, approved  of  the  policy  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers;  and  all  that  he  now  found 
fault  with  was  the  absence  of  a  sufficiently 
comprehensive  spirit  in  their  measures. 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  complained  of  the 
conduct  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud  in 
rising  night  after  night  without  giving  any 
notice  whatever,  and  attacking  Irish  land- 
lords and  reading  statements  which  at  the 
moment  there  were  no  means  of  refut- 
ing. It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  not 
one  of  the  charges  which  the  hon.  Member 
had  urged  had  the  slightest  foundation  in 
truth. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  thought  that,  in- 
stead of  joining  in  this  censure,  the  House 
would  be  inclined  to  express  its  gratitude 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud  for  the  un- 
compromising manner  in  which  he  had  ex- 
posed this  gross  abuse.  It  was  a  serious 
accusation  to  bring  against  that  hon. 
Member  that  he  had  made  statements  not 
founded  on  facts;  but  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  discover  whether  this  last  charge, 
affecting  the  character  of  Mr.  Blake,  was 
true  or  untrue.  If  Major  M*Kie  had  ca- 
lumniated Mr.  Blake,  let  him  be  dismissed; 
80  far,  at  least,  they  had  the  authority  of 
Major  M'Kie  for  believing  the  story  to  be 
genuine.  He  had  been  in  Dublin  on  Mon- 
day last,  and  though  he  had  only  been  absent 
a  month,  he  had  observed  a  decided  change 
in  the  feelings  of  the  best  disposed  of  the 
people.  He  had  noticed  that  they  had 
withdrawn  their  confidence  from  that 
House;  and  one  of  the  causes  producing 
that,  no  doubt,  was  the  late  refusal  of  hon. 
Members  to  accede  to  the  Motion  of  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Portarlington  (Colonel  Dunne).  Of  course 
people  would  not  expect  much  from  the 
British  Parliament,  after  it  had  refused  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  poor.  The  hon.  Member  pro- 
ceeded to  quote  from  the  recent  report  of 
the  General  Relief  Committee  for  Ireland, 


of  which,  he  said,  the  Marquess  of  Eildare 
was  the  President,  and  which  included 
among  its  members  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Dublin. 
The  report  stated  that  the  Committee  had 
been  furnished  with  returns  from  580  par- 
ishes—  returns  substantiated  by  the  sig- 
natures of  the  parochial  clergy — and  the 
statements  were,  that  from  the  com- 
ment of  the  famine,  up  to  September, 
1847,  35,166  persons  had  died  of  actual 
starvation;  that  94,007  had  died  of  dis- 
eases induced  by  bad  food;  and  that,  at 
the  date  of  the  returns,  58,140  persons 
were  labouring  under  various  diseases. 
These  returns  included  only  one-fourth 
part  of  Ireland;  and,  as  the  report  worded 
it,  **  some  idea  may  be  thus  formed  of  the 
extent  of  the  calamity  which  has  befallen 
the  country."  This  was  the  result,  after 
all  the  eflforts  of  the  Government,  and  all 
the  exertions  of  private  societies  and  indi- 
viduals; and  he  would  ask  if  a  parallel  to 
this  report  could  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
any  civilised  country  ? 

Mr.  STAFFORD  did  not  think  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud  was  fairly 
open  to  the  criticism  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Roscommon  (Mr.  French).  The  hon. 
Member  founded  his  case  on  official  docu- 
ments; and  the  House  should  recollect  that 
the  blue  book  had  been  compiled  by  the  Com- 
missioners, who  probably  had  left  out  a  good 
deal  which  might  tell  against  themselves. 
But  when  hon.  Gentlemen  inveighed  in 
this  way  against  the  administrators  of  the 
poor-law  in  Ireland,  they  should  not  forget 
that  they  were  themselves  particeps  crt- 
minis,  inasmuch  as  they  had  adopted  the 
legislation  which  led  inevitably  to  the  con- 
sequences now  complained  of.  He  had 
warned  them  over  and  over  again,  when 
the  subject  was  under  discussion,  that  by 
extending  the  electoral  districts  and  mak- 
ing the  improving  landlord  liable  to  the 
maintenance  of  paupers  ejected  by  his  non- 
improving  neighbour,  they  created  a  temp- 
tation which  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
would  be  resisted.  As  an  English  Mem- 
ber, representing  a  hard-working,  heavily- 
taxed,  and  loyal  constituency,  he  had  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  get  up  in  his  place  and 
warn  the  Government  that,  as  it  at  present 
worked,  the  Irish  poor-law  was  eating  the 
capital  of  the  country  and  pauperising  two 
of  its  provinces.  He  was  glad  that  a  Com- 
mission had  been  issued  to  inquire  into  its 
working;  but  there  would  be  a  phalanx  of 
bad  landlords  against  it,  and  only  those 
who  desired  to  do  their  duty  and  to  im- 
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prove  the  agriculture  of  the  country  would 
assist  it.  By  refusing  the  Committee 
moved  for  hy  the  hon.  Memher  for  Por- 
tarlington  (Colonel  Dunne)  the  House  had 
taken  the  responsihility  of  the  whole  Irish 
poor-law  on  their  own  hands.  Having 
done  so,  let  them  not  refuse  to  take  the 
warning  of  an  Irish  proprietor  representing 
an  English  constituency  which  he  had  ut- 
tered when  they  passed  the  Irish  poor-law, 
and  now  repeated,  at  the  risk  of  wearying 
the  patience  of  the  House. 

Sir  G.  grey  had  hoped,  after  what 
had  heen  said  hy  the  hon.  Memher  for 
Stroud,  that  the  House  would  not  have 
gone  into  matters  connected  with  Ireland 
and  the  Irish  poor-law.  For  the  reasons 
assigned  hy  that  hon.  Memher,  he  should 
abstain  from  entering  into  any  statement 
upon  these  subjects,  and  should  only  say, 
with  reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Members  for  Northamptonshire  and 
Dublin,  that  in  opposing  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Portarlington,  he  could 
assure  the  House  that  he  was  not  influ- 
enced by  any  want  of  sympathy  for  the 
distress  which,  he  admitted,  did  exist  in  a 
large  portion  of  Ireland.  He  had  thought 
that  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  at 
the  present  moment  would  tend  to  de- 
feat the  operation  of  a  law  which  would 
mitigate  the  distress;  for  he  believed  that 
the  Irish  poor-law,  whatever  temporary 
evils  might  be  incidental  to  its  administra- 
tion, would  tend  very  greatly  to  mitigate 
the  distress  under  which  Ireland  had  la- 
boured. The  hon.  Member  for  Northamp- 
tonshire, when  the  Bill  was  introduced,  had 
advocated  a  town-land  area  of  taxation. 
[Mr.  Stafford  :  No,  no  !  ]  He  was  glad 
to  find  he  was  mistaken.  With  respect 
to  the  contents  of  the  blue  book,  it  had 
been  his  endeavour  to  show  the  working  of 
the  poor-law,  without  introducing  any  ex- 
traneous matters  whatever,  and  he  believed 
that,  upon  the  whole,  they  did  give  a  fair 
and  just  view  of  the  operation  of  the  poor- 
law  in  Ireland.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Dublin  had  called  his  attention  to  the  evi- 
dence collected  by  Major  M'Kie.  Govern- 
ment had  no  reason  to  distrust  that  evi- 
dence; and  they  proposed  to  submit  a  mea- 
sure to  the  House,  not  to  give  a  right  of 
perpetuity  to  tenants-at-will,  but  to  give 
more  protection  than  under  the  present  law, 
and  to  give  a  right  of  sustenance  to  par- 
ties evicted.  He  hoped  to  be  able,  at  an 
early  period,  to  bring  forward  that  mea- 
sure. 

Sir  H.  W.  BARRON  said,  the  land- 


lords of  Ireland  as  a  body  would  be  quite 
satisfied  if  they  had,  bond  fide,  the  Eng- 
lish poor-law  in  all  its  details;  but  what 
they  pressed  upon  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try was,  that  they  had  quite  a  different 
law — a  law  which  was  breaking  down  into 
pauperism  a  large  portion  of  the  farmers 
of  the  country.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Stroud  said  he  had  many  other  cases  of 
eviction  to  bring  forward.  That  was  a 
general  statement,  and  he  could  only  meet 
it  by  a  general  answer.  If  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber did  bring  forward  those  cases,  when 
the  other  side  of  the  question  was  heard, 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  would  break  down, 
and  prove  to  be  gross  exaggerations. 

Mr.  FAGAN  thought  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stroud  was  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
his  humanity,  and  for  standing  forward,  on 
all  occasions,  to  endeavour  to  amend  the 
Irish  poor-law.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
hon.  Member  could  be  justly  accused  of 
making  sweeping  and  general  charges 
against  landlords  in  Ireland.  He  had, 
from  the  first,  boldly  come  forward  and 
given  the  names  of  the  parties.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Walsh,  he  had  reason  to  think 
the  hon.  Member  had  been  misinformed; 
and  he  came  forward  nobly,  and  said  he 
had  been  mistaken.  But,  by  the  blue  book, 
it  appeared  that  the  original  statement  of 
the  hon.  Member,  in  Mr.  Walsh's  case, 
was  correct.  He  thanked  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth  for  his 
straightforward  declaration  that  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Blake  ought  to  be  inquired 
into;  and  Mr.  Blake  had  been  removed 
from  the  commission  of  the  peace.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Stroud  had  said,  there 
were  many  other  cases;  and  he  might 
bring  forward  the  case  of  a  Member  of 
that  House,  against  whom  charges  of  a 
stronger  character  had  been  alleged  as  to 
his  conduct  towards  his  own  tenantry. 
As  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  stated  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
bring  this  subject  before  the  House  in  the 
shape  of  a  Bill,  he  begged  to  call  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  the  noble  Lord  to  a 
case  in  which  over  500  families  had  been 
ejected  from  an  estate  in  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Tralee  union,  under  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  He  thought,  a  case  of  that 
kind  deserved  the  particular  attention  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  appeal  to  the 
House  and  the  Government  whether,  whilst 
they  were  meditating  an  amendment  of  the 
law  upon  this  subject,  they  should  not 
bring  forward  some  measures  to  meet  the 
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wishes  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  feeling  alarmed,  but 
when  he  saw  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  complaining  that  they 
were  not  put  upon  the  same  footing  with 
the  people  of  England,  he  thought  it  would 
be  true  wisdom  on  the  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  speedily  to  bring  for- 
ward a  measure  to  meet  their  reasonable 
demand. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

House  in  Committee  of  Supply. 

Mr.  F.  MAULE  said,  it  was  his  duty 
to  propose  to  the  House  the  amount  of 
force  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
thought  it  necessary  to  maintain  during 
the  ensuing  year  for  the  defence  of  this 
country  and  of  our  dependencies.  The 
votes  which  he  should  propose  had  been, 
in  common  with  others,  referred  to  the 
Committee  that  the  House  had  appointed 
to  consider  the  estimates  generally;  but 
the  Gentlemen  who  constituted  that  body 
very  properly  considered  that  they  were 
not  at  liberty,  in  Committee,  to  discuss 
that  particular  part  of  the  estimates  which 
it  would  then  be  his  duty  to  submit  to  the 
whole  House  in  Committee  of  Supply. 
That  Select  Committee  which  sat  upon  the 
estimates  were  of  opinion,with  him,  that,  as 
to  the  amount  of  force  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  dependence  must 
be  placed  upon  the  responsibility  of  the 
Executive  Government  for  the  time  being; 
and  while  assent  to  such  estimates  on  the 
part  of  hon.  Members  did  not  imply  direct 
confidence  in  the  Government  for  the  time 
being,  yet  he  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon,  that  the 
refusal  to  admit  the  necessity  for  that 
amount  of  force  which  the  Government 
thought  requisite,  very  distinctly  conveyed 
an  expression  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown.  In  his 
opinion,  if  the  Government  had  agreed  to 
submit  the  amount  of  military  required  for 
the  service  of  the  Crown  to  a  Committee 
upstairs,  they  would  have  laid  themselves 
open  to  the  accusation  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Middlesex.  He  be- 
lieved it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him 
to  utter  another  word  in  order  to  show  that 
with  reference  to  the  Army  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  at  liberty  to  depute  the 
power  which  it  possessed  to  any  other  par- 
ties, or  with  respect  to  the  military  service 
of  the  State  to  cast  the  responsibility  off 
their    own    shoulders.     The     proposition 


which  he  intended  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Chairman  was  to  this  effect — that  the 
number  of  men  which  the  House  should 
vote  for  the  service  of  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  ensuing  year  was  to  be  113,847, 
exclusive  of  the  troops  employed  in  the 
territories  of  the  East  India  Company. 
One  of  the  first  duties  which  he  had  to 
perform  was  to  assure  the  House  that  in 
coming  to  a  conclusion  that  such  a  vote 
should  be  proposed  to  the  House,  the 
Queen's  Government  had  had  the  closest 
regard  to  every  consideration  of  economy. 
They  had  examined  most  scrupulously  the 
demand  for  troops  in  every  quarter  of  the 
empire,  and  after  the  maturest  delibera- 
tion they  became  convinced  that  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  country  would  not  admit  of 
the  proposed  force  being  in  any  degree  di- 
minished. Before  he  proceeded  further,  it 
became  necessary  he  should  remind  the 
House  that  against  these  estimates  two 
accusations  had  been  brought.  The  first 
was,  that  they  had  been  formed  on  too 
great  a  scale  as  regarded  the  amount  of 
force  to  be  employed;  secondly,  that  they 
had  been  constructed  with  too  little  regard 
to  economy,  and  that  this  had  been  the 
case  not  only  in  the  instance  of  the  present 
estimate,  but  with  regard  to  the  several 
successive  estimates  proposed  to  Parlia- 
ment since  the  year  1835.  Now,  he  should 
begin  by  considering  one  of  these  charges 
at  a  time;  and  he  should  in  the  first  place 
confine  himself  to  the  charge  or  accusation 
that  the  present  estimate  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  1835.  He  should  set  out  by  un- 
dertaking to  show  that  in  all  the  charges 
for  effective  troops  a  reduction  had  been 
steadily  taking  place  ever  since  the  year 
1835;  and  he  begged  particularly  to  in- 
form the  House  that  any  increase  in  the 
estimates  since  1835  had  been  occasioned 
by  circumstances  that  had  since  then 
arisen;  further,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
show  that  in  the  whole  of  that  time  there 
had  not  been  a  greater  force  maintained 
than  the  existing  exigencies  at  those  seve- 
ral periods  required;  finally,  he  expected 
to  be  able  to  show  that  in  every  branch  of 
military  expenditure  every  practicable  de- 
gree of  economy  had  been  carried  out,  and 
that  the  vote  proposed  for  the  present  year 
did  not  exceed  what  the  bare  necessities  of 
our  position  required.  In  the  year  1828 
the  number  of  men  voted  for  the  military 
service  of  the  State  was  91,075;  that  for 
the  year  1848-49  was  to  be  113,847  men. 
The  charge  in  money  for  the  men  voted 
in  1828,  was  6,584,24H.,  whUe  the  charge 
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for  the  greater  amount  of  men  in  the  pre- 
sent year  was  6,318,686?.,  which  left  a 
diflference  of  265,5551,  Although  the  mi- 
litary force  of  the  country  had  heen  in- 
creased, the  House  would  see  that  that  oh- 
ject  had  heen  effected,  not  only  without 
increased  expense,  hut,  in  fact,  upon  more 
economical  terms.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
comparative  statement  of  the  Army  Esti- 
mates for  several  years  past;  hut  he  should 
more  especially  direct  attention  to  the  esti- 
mates as  they  stood  in  1 835,  with  a  view 
to  hring  them  into  contrast  with  the  esti- 
mates now  to  he  voted  hy  the  House.  In 
1835  the  number  of  officers  was  4,405,  of 
non-commissioned  officers  6,268,  of  rank 
and  file  70,162,  of  all  ranks  80,835;  and 
the  total  charge  5,793,456Z.  The  estimate 
now  before  the  House  showed  that  the  num- 
ber of  officers  required  would  be  4,771, 
non-commissioned  officers  8,110,  of  rank 
and  file  100.442,  of  all  ranks  113,323.  the 
total  charge  for  the  latter  year  being 
6,318,6862.;  making  a  difference  between 
the  officers  of  the  Army  in  the  one  year, 
as  compared  with  the  other,  of  366,  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  1,842,  of  the 
rank  and  file,  30.280,  of  all  ranks,  32,488, 
and  in  the  charges  a  difference  of  525,2302. 
One  proof  of  the  economy  practised  in  the 
preparation  of  the  present  estimates  could 
be  derived  from  a  calculation  very  easily 
made,  from  which  he  assured  the  House  it 
would  appear  that  the  proportion  of  addi- 
tional officers  to  additional  men  was  as  1  to 
88;  and  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  plans 
of  the  Government,  it  would  be  only  fair 
to  add  the  force  necessary  for  the  country 
service.  He  was  sure  that  no  one  who 
contrasted  the  state  of  the  Army  in  the 
year  1 835,  with  its  condition  in  the  present 
year,  could  possibly  say  that  any  changes 
had  been  made  with  a  view  to  augment 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown;  for  whereas 
in  1848  the  proportion  of  officers  to  men 
was  as  1  to  17,  in  1835  it  was  as  1  to  22; 
yet  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of 
men,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  in- 
crease of  other  expenses,  there  was  only  a 
difference  in  charge  of  525,0002.  If  he 
looked  to  the  real  increase  of  expense,  he 
found  the  charge  borne  on  the  estimates  of 
the  present  year  1848-9,  for  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  the  Army  to  be  as  follows:  366 
officers,  costing  68,4732.;  next  came  1,842 
non-commissioned  officers,  the  charge  for 
whom  was  54,7852.;  and,  finally,  a  differ- 
ence between  the  two  estimates  of  30,280 
rank  and  file,  the  charge  for  whom  was 
659,8122.,  making  a  total  of  683,0702.; 


to  which  must  be  added  annual  allow- 
ances, 7,5112.;  agency,  4,5262.;  clothing, 
82.2912.  The  regimental  charge,  then, 
for  32,488  officers  and  men  would  be 
777,3982. ;  the  increased  charges  made  for 
beer  money,  recruiting,  and  other  services 
consequent  on  the  proposed  increase  was 
estimated  at  130,6572. ;  hence  the  total 
charge  for  32,488  officers  and  men  was 
908,0552.,  being  not  quite  302.  per  bay- 
onet. Now.  he  begged  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this — that  the  amount 
voted  in  1835-36  for  80,835  men  was 
5,793,4562.;  then,  if  the  charge  already 
stated  for  the  difference  of  men  (32,488), 
being  908,0552.,  was  added,  the  total 
charge  fop  113,323  men  would  be 
6,701,5112.;  then  let  the  further  charges 
be  added  which  were  placed  on  since 
1835,  and  there  would  appear  a  sum  of 
255,7952.,  being  a  total  of  6,957,306/. 
Then  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  the 
amount  to  be  voted  in  1848-9  for  113,823 
men  was  to  be  6,318,6862.;  there  was, 
therefore,  a  decrease  in  1848-9.  as  com- 
pard  with  1835-6,  of  638,6202. ;  and  if 
any  hon.  Member  took  the  trouble  to  make 
a  trifling  calculation,  he  would  find  that  in 
the  present  year  the  average  charge  would 
be  392.  10s,  Sd,  per  man,  while  the  cost 
of  each  man  in  1835-6  was  422.  4s,  4c/., 
leaving  a  difference  of  22.  13s,  Sd,  per 
man.  In  justice  to  the  present  economi- 
cal system,  the  charges  of  the  staff  ought 
to  have  been  contrasted,  and  the  differ- 
ence stated  ;  neither  should  the  charge  of 
255,7952.  be  left  out  of  view.  Further, 
he  trusted  that  the  House  would  bear  this 
in  view,  that  various  charges  were  now 
added  to  the  Army  Estimates  which  former- 
ly did  not  belong  to  them;  those  charges, 
no  doubt,  were  sanctioned  by  the  House. 
He  would  now,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  shortly  state  the  nature  and  amount 
of  those  charges  which  since  1836  had 
been  placed  upon  the  Army  Estimates^ 
being  transfers  from  other  estimates,  or 
being  expenses  incurred  with  a  view  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  officers  or  men. 
These  were  the  expenses  to  which  he  now 
begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House; 
namely,  the  increased  pay  to  adjutants, 
3,0002.;  good-conduct  pay,  33,0352. ;  pay 
of  military  labourers,  4,0002.;  allowance 
to  regiments  in  China,  8,2802.;  barrack 
labourers,  2,0002. ;  schools  for  female  chil- 
dren of  soldiers,  3,0002. ;  military  prisons, 
23,5102.;  Divine  service  for  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 2,6002.  ;  regimental  savings-banks 
2,5002. ;    Allowance    to    black    servanta. 
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5,5002. ,  gratuities  under  good-conduct  war- 
rant of  December,  1845,  4,000Z.;  Guernsey 
and  Jersey  militia,  2,8022.;  giving  a  total 
of  94,2272.  From  this  there  was  to  be  de- 
ducted the  lodging-money,  which  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Ordnance  Estimates, 
amounting  to  5,0002.,  and  one  day's  pay 
for  leap  year  borne  in  1835,  6,5002.,  mak- 
ing together  11,5002.,  which,  taken  from 
94,2272.,  left  a  difference  of  82,7272.  He 
would  now  proceed  to  another  statement 
&om  the  papers  before  him,  to  which  he 
thought  the  attention  of  the  House  ought 
to  directed :  it  was  as  follows — money  al- 
lowances and  contingent  expenses  of  staff- 
officers  abroad,  16,8682.;  additional  medi- 
cal staff  in  Africa  for  reliefs,  2,8002.;  al- 
lowance to  medical  officers  for  servants, 
2,0002.;  promotion  and  increased  pay  of 
medical  staff-officers,  4,5002.;  deduction 
from  regimental  officers  holding  staff  ap- 
pointments given  up,  9062.;  yielding  a 
total  of  27,0742.  Now,  there  were  to  be 
deducted  the  charges  of  boatmen,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commissariat,  2,1122.,  toge- 
ther with  one  day's  pay  for  leap  year  in 
1835,  2152.,  yielding  a  total  of  2,3272. 
This  deducted  from  the  previous  sum  left 
the  net  cost  of  the  staff  at  24,7472.  It 
was  to  be  remembered  that  formerly  the 
letters  of  the  various  public  departments 
were  transmitted  free,  but  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  penny  postage  each  depart- 
ment was  required  to  defray  the  expense 
of  its  own  postage.  Now,  a  deduction  to 
that  amount  ought  to  be  made  in  favour  of 
the  Army  Estimates  of  the  year  1848-9, 
which  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
27,8802.  Then,  at  the  Military  Asylum, 
the  charge  for  normal  and  model  schools 
was  3,3942.;  next  there  were  rewards  and 
annuities  to  non-commissioned  officers  for 
meritorious  services,  2,0002.  From  those 
statements,  he  trusted,  it  must  be  now 
quite  clear  that  not  only  had  there  been 
no  want  of  economy  in  preparing  the  pre- 
sent estimates,  but  there  had  been  a  steady 
reduction  of  Army  expenses  ever  since  the 
year  1835.  The  next  items  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Army  to  which  he  should 
call  attention  would  be — the  amount  of 
half-pay  and  allowances,  47,3862.;  widows' 
pensions,  19,3982. ;  compassionate  list, 
61,0002.;  the  in  and  out  pensions,  25,0002. 
Thus,  in  the  non-efficient  department,  as 
well  as  in  every  other,  there  had  been  a 
steady  reduction,  and  the  whole  had  been 
reduced  till  it  reached  the  lowest  possible 
point.  Having  disposed  of  the  compara- 
tive expenses  of  the  years  1835  and  1848, 
VOL.  XCVII.     iJSH} 


he  should  now  proceed  to  the  more  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  subject,  namely,  whe- 
ther the  number  of  men  now  proposed  to 
be  voted  was  too  large  a  force  for  the 
country  to  maintain  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe  and  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  He 
should  not  refer  to  any  events  that  had  re- 
cently taken  place  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  as  the  report  upon  this  subject 
had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
before  those  events  took  place.  But  there 
were  other  considerations  to  which  he  might 
allude  without  dwelling  on  them  at  too  great 
length.  When  they  looked  to  the  condition 
of  our  colonies — to  the  state  of  our  Army  in 
reference  to  reliefs — when  they  considered 
what  they  had  to  do  at  home  and  in  Ire- 
land, and  also  to  the  necessity  for  this 
country  having  at  its  command  some  kind 
of  disposable  force  at  all  times — they  would 
find  sufficient  reasons  to  support  the  vote 
with  which  he  should  conclude.  He  as- 
sumed, in  the  first  place,  that  there  was 
no  man  in  that  House  prepared  to  say  that 
we  should  allow  our  colonies  to  be  in  a  de- 
fenceless state,  or  leave  them  to  t^ke  care 
of  themselves.  He  assumed,  as  granted, 
that  our  colonies  were  worth  preserving. 
If  that  were  so,  this  country  was  bound 
to  preserve  them,  and  consequently  to 
protect  them.  In  his  opinion  our  estab- 
lishments, at  the  present  moment,  in  all 
the  colonies,  were  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble peace  rate.  He  believed  that,  if  hon. 
Gentlemen  would  look  to  the  reports  of  the 
two  Committees  which  sat  in  1834  and 
1835  upon  our  colonial  military  expendi- 
ture, they  would  find  that  in  most  of  our 
colonics,  except  to  those  to  which  he  should 
more  particularly  allude,  the  military  estab- 
lishments had  been  kept  at  the  point  at 
which  it  was  then  recommended  to  be  kept, 
namely,  at  the  very  lowest  justifiable  point 
for  a  peace  establishment.  In  fact,  he 
might  say,  that  in  the  Mediterranean  — at 
Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Corfu,  the  military 
establishments  had  been  barely  sufficient 
to  maintain  what  might  be  called  the  abso- 
lutely requisite  military  police  of  each  of 
those  stations.  Indeed,  so  inferior  had 
the  force  been  found  to  be  at  Malta,  that 
it  had  been  thought  right  within  these  few 
weeks  to  order  another  regiment  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  there  to  reinforce  the 
garrison  of  that  island.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  said  by  some,  that  these  were  military 
posts  which  it  might  not  be  worth  the 
while  of  this  country  to  look  after;  and, 
indeed,  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  had  described  Malta 
2P 
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as  a  hiding-place  for  our  ships.  But  he 
looked  on  these  posts  as  places  of  great 
importance.  He  looked  upon  them — as  a 
Queen  of  England  had  formerly  regarded 
them  —  as  jewels  in  Her  crown,  and  land- 
marks of  Her  power  and  glory,  which  he 
thought  it  would  he  dishonourable  to  tar- 
nish, and  disgraceful  to  surrender.  He 
maintained  that  these  were  places  which 
they  were  hound  to  protect  as  long  as  they 
desired  this  country  to  maintain  that  char- 
acter which  for  years  it  had  maintained  as 
a  nation,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  the 
world.  Not  only  should  these  points  be 
maintained  with  a  proper  force  to  carry  on 
the  duties  which  were  demanded  of  the 
military  force  in  each  of  them  respectively, 
but,  on  the  smallest  exhibition  or  suspicion 
of  war,  there  should  be  troops  ready  at 
home  to  reinforce  them,  and  to  place  them 
in  such  a  condition  as  that  they  could  not 
be  attacked  by  any  foreign  foe  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  With  reference  to 
another  colony,  namely,  Canada,  since 
1835  many  changes  had  taken  place.  In 
1835,  he  believed  that  the  only  troops  ac- 
corded to  Canada  were  not  more  than 
2,095.  Since  then  events  had  occurred 
in '  that  colony  which,  he  believed,  had 
shown  that  it  would  have  been  attended 
with  greater  economy  had  there  been  a 
larger  military  force  stationed  there.  But 
let  that  be  as  it  might,  Canada  since  1835 
had  been  much  developed ;  and  it  re- 
quired a  much  larger  military  force  in 
times  of  peace  now  than  in  1835,  for  the 
purpose  of  occupying  the  various  military 
posts  which,  according  to  military  autho- 
rity, it  was  necessary  to  occupy — which  it 
was  requisite  to  watch  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restraining  our  own  people  from 
passing  over  the  border — and  which  were 
watched  at  the  present  moment  with  the 
least  possible  force  that  could  be  used  for 
such  a  purpose.  At  Bermuda  the  force 
was  increased  from  its  having  been  made 
a  depot  to  which  convicts  were  sent,  in 
preference  to  the  old  system  of  sending 
them  to  the  convict  colonies.  In  Australia 
there  had  been  a  considerable  increase  of 
force;  and  many  demands  for  further  troops 
there  had  been  made,  which  it  had  not  I 
been  thought  proper  or  expedient  to  com- 
ply with.  In  New  Zealand  there  had  also 
taken  place  a  considerable  augmentation 
of  the  force,  owing  to  circumstances  over 
which  there  could  be  no  control,  but  which 
rendered  it  incumbent  on  this  country  to 
send  aid  and  assistance  to  the  colonists 
there.     Then,   again,   a  new  colony  had 


sprung  up,  for  which  we  were  bound  to 
find  troops  and  military  protection,  namely. 
Hong  Kong.  All  these  constituted  demands 
on  the  military  service  from  the  fountain- 
head  at  home,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
meet;  and  it  was  likewise  necessary  to 
supply  the  reliefs  from  this  country  in  due 
and  regular  succession.  This  brought  him 
to  the  next  point,  and  that  was  the  subject 
of  reliefs.  No  one  had  taken  a  more  pro- 
minent part  on  this  subject  than  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  and  there  was  no 
one  to  whom  he  was  ready  to  accord  more 
credit  than  to  that  hon.  Member,  for  the 
interest  he  took  in  all  that  that  gallant 
and  now  noble  individual  (Sir  H.  Hardinge) 
did  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  troops 
from  too  long  a  continuance  in  foreign  ser- 
vice. There  was  nothing,  perhaps,  which 
had  so  great  a  tendency  to  render  the  ser- 
vice unpopular  as  the  extremely  long  pe- 
riods for  which  regiments  had  been  sent 
abroad,  some  to  bad  and  some  to  better 
climes,  but  all  in  the  condition  of  expatria- 
tion for  fifteen,  twenty,  and  even  twenty- 
five  years.  The  great  object  which  Sir 
H.  Hardinge  attempted  to  attain,  and  for 
which  he  added,  with  the  consent  of  this 
House,  a  considerable  increase  to  the  Army 
supplies,  was,  that  there  should  be  a  regu- 
lar succession  of  colonial  service,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  years  in  what  he  might  call 
the  nearer  colonies,  and  jiot  exceeding 
fifteen  years  in  Australia  and  the  East  In- 
dies. He  was  happy  to  think  that  at  the 
present  moment  they  had  accomplished 
that  object;  and  when  the  regiments  at 
present  on  their  way  home  from  the  East 
Indies  should  have  arrived  in  this  country, 
he  did  not  think  that  they  would  have  a 
single  regiment  absent  on  service  from 
England  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve 
years.  He  was  now  speaking  of  infantry 
regiments.  He  believed  that  he  might 
fairly  state,  that  owing  to  the  number  of 
troops  lately  ordered  home,  the  average 
service  of  the  regiments  at  present  in  the 
East  Indies  would  not  be  found  to  be  above 
six  years  and  two  months.  In  Australia, 
the  average  service,  at  present,  of  the  regi- 
ments there,  was  about  five  years  ;  in 
China,  about  ten  years  ;  in  Ceylon,  about 
two  years  and  a  half ;  and  in  British  North 
America,  about  seven  or  eight  years.  If, 
therefore,  it  should  be  proposed,  as  he  had 
heard  it  whispered,  to  diminish  the  number 
of  the  Army  to  100,000  men — that  being 
a  reduction  of  13,000  men — then  the  very 
circumstance  on  which  he  was  now  congra- 
tulating the  Committee,  namely,  of  having 
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brought  the  reliefs  for  foreign  serrice  with- 
in a  reasonable  period,  would  be  to  a  great 
extent  frustrated.  He  did  not  think  that 
after  what  he  had  stated,  any  person  ca- 
pable of  considering  the  condition  of  our 
colonies — the  wide  extent  of  them,  and  the 
very  few  troops  comparatively  with  which 
they  were  provided  at  present — would  say 
that  we  could,  in  the  present  state  of  af- 
fiiirs,  with  any  prudence  venture  to  re- 
duce our  establishments  in  that  way. 
Let  them  look  at  home.  Could  they,  or 
could  they  not,  reduce  the  establish- 
ment at  home  ?  He  regretted  to  say  that 
they  had  at  present  a  large  force  in  Ire- 
land. For  reasons  into  which  he  did  not 
now  mean  to  enter,  he  regretted  to  say 
that  they  were  compelled  to  maintain  a 
large  force  in  that  country.  The  force 
there  at  the  present  moment  consisted  of 
very  nearly  26,000  men.  It  was  scattered 
over  150  stations.  He  believed  that  no 
troops,  either  in  the  colonies  or  in  any 
other  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions, 
could  have  more  harassing  duties  to  per- 
form, and  that  no  troops  had  exhibited 
more  exemplary  conduct  than  the  army  in 
Ireland  during  the  past  year.  There  was 
at  the  present  moment  in  Ireland  a  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  administration  of  whose 
Government  had  received  in  his  (Mr.  F. 
Maule's)  hearing  in  that  House  eulogistic 
testimony  from  both  sides  of  the  House. 
It  had  been  admitted  that  that  noble  indi- 
vidual had  administered  the  government 
firmly,  but  at  the  same  time  with  prudence 
and  discretion;  and  if  the  noble  Lord  were 
asked  whether  he  could  consent  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  troops  in  Ireland  at  the  present 
moment,  it  was  his  (Mr.  F.  Maulo's)  con- 
viction that  the  answer  of  the  noble  Lord 
would  be,  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
reduce  the  number.  He  (Mr.  F.  Maulc) 
felt  deeply  on  the  maintenance  of  so  large 
a  force  in  that  country.  He  anxiously 
wished  that  it  could  be  reduced,  and  that 
by  such  reduction  there  might  be  effected 
a  decrease  of  expense;  but  without  stating 
more  than  his  own  conviction  on  this  point, 
he  would  pass  to  the  question  whether 
any  reduction  could  be  made  in  England, 
for  in  Ireland  he  was  convinced  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  make  any.  Then  let 
them  look  to  England,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  Army  was  disposed  here.  He 
found  by  a  return,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  completed  up  to  the  8th  of  March, 
that  there  were  at  this  moment  in  England 
26,474  infantry,  and  3,553  cavalry;  mak- 
ing in  all  about  30,000  men.     [Mr.  Os- 


borne :  How  many  pensioners  are  there  ?] 
He  could  not  answer  that  question  at  the 
present  moment.  The  question  of  the 
maintenance  of  a  military  force  in  England 
was,  he  was  aware,  a  delicate  question  to 
discuss  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view  in 
that  House.  He  had,  however,  already 
stated  one  reason  why  a  portion  of  our 
military  force  should  be  kept  up,  namely, 
that  this  country  ought  never  to  be,  under 
any  circumstances,  and  more  especially 
under  the  present,  without  a  disposable 
force,  in  the  event  of  war  or  the  rumour 
of  war,  for  reinforcing  those  points  which 
it  was  necessary  to  maintain,  and  for  the 
defence  of  our  colonial  empire.  Then, 
with  respect  to  other  reasons,  he  would 
ask,  was  there  no  property  in  England  to 
be  protected  ?  Were  there  no  individuals 
in  England  who  looked  to  the  military  as  a 
force,  not  for  overawing  public  opinion  or 
public  liberty,  but  for  protecting  property 
and  life  ?  In  his  country  it  happened  not 
long  ago  that  great  complaints  were  made 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
protective  force  present  when  an  excited 
mob  plundered  and  pillaged,  for  the  Space 
of  some  hours,  much  property  in  the  mer- 
cantile metropolis  of  Scotland.  He  had 
also  heard  that  not  many  days  ago,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  remove  troops  from  a 
large,  populous,  and  trading  town  in  Eng- 
land— he  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  that 
he  meant  Wigan — to  more  convenient  bar- 
racks in  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston, 
the  magistrates  of  Wigan,  so  far  from 
complaining  that  these  troops  had  been 
unnecessarily  quartered  on  them,  remon- 
strated against  their  being  removed  to  so 
great  a  distance.  He  believed  that  in  all 
our  mercantile  and  manufacturing  towns 
there  were  no  parties  who  at  the  present 
moment  complained  of  any  intrusion  of 
troops  on  them,  but  they  looked  upon  the 
troops  as  parties  who  would  protect  thetn; 
who  would  not  interfere  with  the  liberties 
of  the  subject ;  and  would  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  commit  an  unconstitutional 
act  of  any  kind.  The  force  scattered  all 
over  England  and  Scotland  amounted  to 
about  30,000  men,  or  about  one  soldier  to 
1,000  of  the  population.  He  did  not  think 
that  that  was  an  amount  of  force  that 
could  be  regarded  as  intimidating.  But 
what  was  the  amount  of  property  for  the 
protection  of  which  Government  was  re- 
sponsible ?  It  was  very  well  for  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  to  say  he  would  re- 
duce the  number  of  troops  in  this  country; 
but  suppose,  in  consequence  of  such  a  re- 
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duction,  advantage  were  to  be  taken,  such 
as  had  been  the  case  in  former  times,  and 
on  former  occasions,  of  the  absence  of 
military  force,  or  any  controlling  power, 
by  those  who  had  no  respect  for  law.  The 
Government  would  immediately  be  held  re- 
Bponsible  for  not  having  a  proper  force  at 
command  in  order  to  prevent  and  to  stop 
all  violations  of  the  law.  He  well  remem- 
bered, when  he  was  formerly  in  the  Home 
Office,  that  for  nearly  a  day  and  night  the 
great  and  populous  town  of  Birmingham 
was  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  an  excited 
mob,  and  all  for  want  of  military  protec- 
tion, which  he  thought  the  Government 
was  bound  to  have  it  in  its  power  to  afford 
on  such  unfortunate  occasions.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  amount  necessarily 
required  for  reliefs  abroad,  and  for  such  a 
disposable  force  as  it  was  the  duty  and  the 
interest  of  the  Government  to  maintain  ; 
he  did  not  think  that  there  was  one  soldier 
in  this  country  more  than  was  absolutely 
required  for  the  public  service.  He  had 
thus  endeavoured  to  meet  and  discuss  the 
two  objections  taken  to  the  Army  Esti- 
mates. He  might  go  into  other  particu- 
lars. He  might  gratify  the  House  by  de- 
tails of  increased  good  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Army  ;  by  an  account  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  crime  in  it;  and  the  decrease  of 
the  application  of  that  punishment  to  which 
that  House  most  properly  objected.  He 
might  give  a  gratifying  narrative  of  the 
improved  state  of  its  sanitary  condition  in 
many  places,  and  of  its  falling  off  in  none. 
He  would  content  himself  now  with  en- 
treating the  House  not  to  consent  to  any 
Motion  for  a  reduction  of  that  number  of 
men  which  the  Executive  Government  had 
thought  it  their  duty  to  ask  for.  This  did 
not  appear  to  him  to  be  the  time  when 
this  country  should  put  on  an  appearance 
of  weakness.  If,  in  consequence  of  some 
colonial  disputes,  happily  settled,  and  of 
the  affairs  of  India  wearing  a  more  tran- 
quil appearance,  some  gallant  regiments 
came  home  with  their  well-earned  laurels 
on  their  brow;  and  if  the  Government 
should  find  that  they  had  not  occasion  for 
the  services  of  the  Army  to  the  full  extent 
by  which  those  returned  regiments  might 
augment  it,  then  leave  to  the  Government 
the  responsibility,  which  must  always  at- 
tach to  them,  if  they  maintained  a  larger 
force  than  requisite  at  an  unnecessary  ex- 
pense. The  Government  always  had  it  in 
their  power  to  decrease  the  Army  ;  but  if 
the  House  now  determined,  by  their  vote, 
that  a  decrease  should  be  effected,  they 


must  ren) ember  that  it  would  not  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Government,  if  any  emer- 
gency should  arise,  to  re-establish  the 
force  on  its  former  footing.  He  entreated 
the  House,  therefore,  to  accede  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Executive  Government,  and  to 
vote  the  number  of  men  they  thought  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  maintain  the  honour 
and  character  of  the  country ;  and  not,  at 
a  time  like  the  present,  to  cripple  their 
hands  by  restricting  the  amount  of  that 
force  upon  which  the  due  execution  of  the 
duties  committed  to  their  charge  must,  to 
a  great  extent,  depend.  He  now  begged 
to  propose — 

"  That  a  number  of  Land  Forces  not  exceeding 
113,847  Men  (exclusive  of  the  Men  employed  in 
the  territorial  possessions  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany), but  including  Commissioned  and  Non- 
commissioned Officers,  be  maintained  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  from  the  1st  of  April,  1848,  to  the  Slst 
of  March,  1849." 

Mr.  HUME  had  listened  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  at  War,  and  he  must  say  that 
he  considered  that  many  important  and 
wholesome  alterations  had  been  made  in 
the  administration  of  the  Army  within  the 
last  few  years,  which  had  tended  greatly 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  men. 
He  considered  that,  by  the  almost  entire 
abolition  of  the  punishment  of  flogging, 
the  House  had  done  much  to  improve  the 
character  of  the  soldiers,  although  it  had 
been  predicted  that  that  measure  would 
have  a  contrary  effect.  But  the  question 
the  House  now  had  to  determine  was, 
what  number  of  men  should  be  maintained 
in  the  Army  during  the  next  year.  He 
looked  at  this  subject  in  a  very  different 
view  from  that  in  which  it  was  regarded  by 
his  right  hon.  Friend.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  department 
looked  to  that  department  alone,  and  was 
naturally  anxious  to  see  it  in  a  state  of  the 
highest  efficiency;  but  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman did  not  consider  whether  the  coun- 
try possessed  the  means  of  maintaining  the 
large  force  ho  proposed,  supposing  the  ne- 
cessity for  supporting  it  existed.  The 
question  as  to  what  amount  of  military 
force  ought  to  be  maintained  by  this  coun- 
try had  always  been  one  of  great  difficulty. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  a  Committee, 
commonly  called  Lord  Castlereagh's  Com» 
mittee,  was  appointed,  to  ascertain  and 
report  what  would  be  a  proper  peace  estab- 
lishment for  this  country  ;  and  in  1817 
that  Committee,  in  their  second  report, 
stated   that  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
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military  establishment  must  be  attended 
with  heavy  and  continued  expense,  while  if 
the  establishment  were  greatly  reduced, 
the  temporary  gain  in  point  of  economy 
might  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
difficulty  in  which  this,  country  and  its  dis- 
tant dependencies  might  be  placed  in  the 
event  of  a  sudden  war;  and  the  Committee, 
therefore,  thought  it  advisable  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government,  acting  upon  their  own 
responsibility,  should  propose  to  the  House 
the  maintenance  of  such  a  force  as  they 
deemed  necessary,  and  that  the  House 
should  consider  their  proposal,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  whether  the  country  possessed 
the  means  of  supporting  such  an  establish- 
ment. In  1828,  a  Committee  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquu*e  into  the  military  and  civil 
establishments  declared  their  opinion  that 
no  Government  was  justified  in  taking  even 
the  smallest  sum  of  money  from  the  people, 
unless  a  case  could  be  clearly  established 
that  the  exaction  would  be  productive  of 
essential  advantage.  He  considered  that 
that  declaration  was  most  applicable  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  country;  and 
that  this  was  a  time  when  not  a  shilling 
more  of  the  public  money  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  should  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  public  establishments.  In 
consequence  of  the  cost  of  the  public  estab- 
lishments, the  expenditure  of  the  country 
for  the  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  large 
sum  derived  from  the  income-tax,  exceeded 
the  revenue  by  2,956,000Z. ;  and  yet  the 
Government  now  proposed  a  great  increase 
of  expenditure.  [Mr.  Fox  Maule  :  Not 
for  the  Army.]  His  right  hon.  Friend 
spoke  for  himself;  he  spoke  for  all.  He 
thought,  considering  the  great  expense  of 
the  existing  establishments,  and  the  heavy 
burden  of  taxation,  that  the  country  was 
now  precisely  in  the  condition  contem- 
plated by  the  Committee  of  1828,  and  that 
the  House  ought  not  to  sanction  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  single  shilling  more  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.  In  his  opinion  the 
changes  that  had  recently  taken  place  on 
the  Continent  were  a  great  relief  to  this 
country;  and  he  considered,  ^th  regard  to 
the  chance  of  war,  that  this  kingdom  was 
in  a  much  safer  condition  than  was  the 
case  when  these  estimates  were  prepared. 
He  believed  that  if  the  Government  of  this 
country  did  not  meddle  with  the  affairs  of 
other  people,  no  nation  in  the  world  would 
be  disposed  to  meddle  with  them.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  Continental  Powers 
seemed  to  have  plenty  to  do  at  4iome, 
and  all  the  people  of  this  country  had  to 


do  was  to  attend  to  their  own  affairs.  The 
great  burden  of  the  country  had  always 
been  its  military  establishmests.  In 
1835  the  charge  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Ord- 
nance, and  Miscellaneous  Estimates  was 
14,127,000^.,  while  last  year  the  cost  of 
these  services  was  23,580,000Z.,  the  in- 
crease within  twelve  years  having  been 
more  than  9,000,000^.  He  certainly  con- 
sidered that  that  House  had  neglected  its 
duty  in  allowing  such  an  mcrease ;  and  he 
thought  they  ought  to  take  some  shame  to 
themselves  when  they  found  that,  in  another 
place,  a  noble  Lord  (the  Earl  of  Ellenbo- 
rough)  had  come  forward  as  an  econo- 
mical reformer,  and  had  pointed  out  to 
the  Government  the  excessive  and  extra- 
vagant increase  of  expenditure.  He  asked, 
then,  for  what  purpose  so  large  a  force  as 
that  now  proposed  was  required  ?  From 
1829  to  1834  the  military  force  maintained 
by  this  country  averaged  only  88,000  men ; 
and  from  1835  to  1837,  it  was  86,000 
men;  but  they  were  now  asked  to  vote 
113,000  men.  Now,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  at  the  former  period,  they  had 
not  the  organised  police  force  in  Ireland, 
which  consisted  of  about  12,000  men,  who 
were,  in  fact,  so  many  additional  troops. 
Since  that  time,  abo,  there  had  been  a  very 
great  addition  to  the  regular  police  force 
of  this  country ;  they  had  had  a  force  of 
10,000  pensioners  enrolled;  nearly  10,000 
of  the  labourers  employed  in  the  dockyards 
had  been  drilled ;  and  some  thousands  of 
men  belonging  to  the  coast-guard  service 
had  been  accustomed  to  artillery  practice. 
These  were,  in  fact,  great  additions  to  the 
military  force  of  the  country;  and  he 
thought,  taking  them  into  consideration, 
that  60,000  men  would  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  be  voted  for  the  Army 
by  that  House.  Was  there  any  thing  in 
the  state  of  this  country  to  warrant  a  vote 
of  so  large  a  number  as  1 1 3,000  men,  in 
addition  to  all  those  irregular  troops — to 
say  nothing  of  yeomanry  or  militia  % 
What  was  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  afraid 
of  ?  If  there  was  discontent  here,  let  it 
be  removed;  if  there  was  discontent  in 
Ireland,  let  the  Government  delay  not  an 
hour  to  bring  forward  a  remedy.  Let 
them  not  trust  to  these  large  numbers  of 
military,  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  the  magistrates  required.  Magis- 
trates had  been  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  calling  in  the  military.  The  number 
of  men  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ord- 
nance force  had  been  increased  from 
121,000— the  average  of  1833,  1834,  and 
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1835— to  171,000  in  1848,  besides  34,000 
irregulars ;  so  that  we  were  to  have  now 
205,000  armed  men  ready  to  be  employed. 
The  average  for  the  Army  in  1833,  lo34, 
and  1835,  was  86,000  men;  but  at  least 
let  it  be  reduced  to  100,000 — the  number 
fixed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  in  1844.  It  could  be  done  by  simply 
stopping  the  recruiting  for  a  year;  for  the 
average  number  recruited  for  the  Army  in 
a  year  was  about  12,000,  though  it  was 
24,000  last  year.  In  Ireland  we  had  only 
21,000  soldiers  in  1835;  this  year  we 
had  about  27,000.  As  regarded  the  colo- 
nies, if  they  were  allowed  responsible  go- 
vernment to  manage  their  own  affairs,  our 
force  there  might  be  reduced  by  one  half 
and  more;  but,  of  course,  there  were  some 
places  considered  rather  as  garrisons,  such 
as  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  We  had  nothing 
to  fear  ffom  abroad ;  we  had  only  to  set 
the  example  of  disarming,  and  trust  to 
other  means  for  securing  peace.  He 
looked  forward  to  a  reduction  to  the  ex- 
tent of  30,000  men  in  the  Army  before 
long;  but  his  present  proposal  was  to  strike 
off  the  13,847.  Indeed  **  necessity  had 
BO  law/*  and  unless  we  were  to  come 
within  the  category  of  **  repudiators,*' 
we  could  not  devise  the  means  of  keeping 
up  such  enormous  establishments.  He 
moved  that  the  number  of  men  voted  be 
100,000,  instead  of  113,847. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  in  all  he  had  said  upon 
the  subject  of  economy;  but  he  could  not, 
with  the  same  boldness  as  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  done,  affirm  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  present  state  of  Europe  to 
induce  them  to  maintain  the  establishment 
which  the  Government  had  proposed.  It 
might  be  very  true  that  the  Continental  na- 
tions had  plenty  to  do  at  home;  but  it  was 
just  possible  that  they  might  come  to  be  of 
opinion  that  an  aggressive  system  of  policy 
was  best  for  them,  and  so  get  rid  of  pec- 
cant humours  by  a  foreign  war.  He 
thought,  therefore,  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  reduce  the  force  which  the  Government 
believed,  in  their  judgment,  to  be  neces- 
sary; and  he  would  have  held  the  same 
opinion  whatever  Government  had  happen- 
ed to  be  in  power.  Indeed,  he  did  not 
know  that  they  could  have  any  other  Go- 
vernment than  the  present,  for  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  certainly  showed  no 
thirst  for  office;  and  as  for  the  Protection- 
ist Powers,  they  had,  it  seemed,  during  the 
present  Session,  declared  for  a  republic 
among  themselves.      But,  whilst  he  was 


unwilling  to  reduce  the  Army  in  the  pre- 
sent Session,  he  thought  he  saw  in  it  am- 
ple materials  for  reduction  in  future.  He 
referred  to  the  number  of  men  retained  iu 
the  colonies.  He  had  referred  to  this  sub- 
ject on  a  former  occasion;  and  he  was 
happy  to  find  himself  supported  by  such 
high  authorities  in  the  House  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Coventry.  It  was  true  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
afterwards,  in  allusion  to  the  same  subject, 
declared  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  colonies 
were  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  country; 
and  that,  if  the  country  was  to  be  lowered 
in  the  scale  of  nations,  he  trusted  he 
should  not  be  the  instrument.  The  House 
very  properly  cheered  that  lofty  sentiment, 
in  which  he  humbly  but  cordially  concur- 
red. But  let  not  the  House  be  paid  off 
with  words,  and  when  they  had  cheered 
the  sentiment,  let  them  come  back  calmly 
to  consider  whether  his  proposition  tended 
to  lower  England  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
For  his  part,  he  would  not  abandon  a 
single  person  who  had  settled  in  distant 
parts  under  the  hope  of  our  protection, 
nor  would  he  give  up  a  single  colonial  pos- 
session. He  did  not  even  agree  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  in  giving  up  the 
Ionian  Islands,  which,  by  the  by,  were 
among  the  few  colonies  that  contributed 
something  to  their  military  expenditure. 
But  without  giving  up  the  colonies,  he 
thought  without  injury  to  them,  and  with- 
out exasperating  them,  they  might  contri- 
bute to  liieir  own  defence.  Take  Canada, 
for  instance — we  had  spent  enormous  sums 
of  money  in  fortifying  their  frontier — we 
had  done  all  for  them  that  the  Imperial 
Government  could  do,  and  now  they  ought 
to  be  called  upon  to  defend  themselves. 
There  need  be  no  fear  of  their  turning 
these  weapons  against  us;  for  the  truth 
was,  such  was  the  nature  of  their  country, 
that  nothing  but  their  own  disposition  to 
remain  with  us  could  preserve  them  in  their 
allegiance.  He  was  satisfied  that,  when- 
ever a  colon3j/)btained  responsible  govern- 
ment, it  ought  to  be  called  on  to  contri- 
bute to  its  own  defence.  Then  take  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  colony  that  had 
lately  cost  1,100,000^.  for  the  Caffre  war. 
Now,  it  happened  that  in  1834  we  had  a 
Caffre  war,  when  Sir  Benjamin  D*Urban 
governed  the  colony;  but  at  that  time 
there  were  only  1,700  troops;  whereas, 
during  the  recent  war,  we  had  5,490 
troops   employed.     In   the   first  war  the 
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burgher  force  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
putting  down  the  insurrection;  but  what 
was  the  conduct  of  the  same  force  last 
year?  He  was  sorry  to  read  what  he  held 
in  his  hand,  but  it  was  a  public  document. 
Sir  George  Berkeley  wrote  to  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  on  the  17th  April,  1847:— 

"  If  the  burghers,  when  they  are  called  upon 
for  the  defence  of  their  own  country,  do  not 
choose  to  defend  it,  but  when  they  are  called  out 
disband  themselves  whenever  they  please,  then 
the  sooner  we  leave  them  to  their  fate  the  better. 
It  is  useless  for  us  to  lavish  men  and  money  upon 
people  who  will  not  defend  themselves.  You  will 
find  by  the  enclosed  despatch  that  the  burghers 
shamefully  deserted  their  posts  last  night." 

He  thought,  therefore,  there  was  room  for 
retrenchment  in  the  military  expenditure 
of  our  colonies,  and  ho  trusted  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  would  apply  themselves 
to  this  subject,  or  see  what  could  be  done 
in  the  matter. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  had  opposed  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Navy  Estimates,  but  was  not 
disposed  to  pursue  the  same  course  with 
respect  to  the  estimates  for  the  Army. 
The  Navy  was  the  natural  defence  of  the 
country;  but  a  standing  Army  had  always, 
and  very  properly,  been  an  object  of  jea- 
lousy in  England.  Hon.  Gentlemen  were 
in  the  habit  of  contrasting  our  present  ex- 
penditure with  that  of  1835;  but  he  was 
not  disposed  to  take  the  expenditure  of  that 
year  as  an  unerring  test.  Of  this  the  House 
might  be  assured,  that  as  long  as  we  main- 
tained a  bad  system  of  government  in  this 
country,  especially  as  regarded  the  Army, 
the  people  would  be  called  upon  to  pay 
large  sums  for  its  support.  Look  at  a 
comparative  list  of  generals  and  field  offi- 
cers in  three  different  periods.  In  1783, 
the  period  of  the  American  war,  the  num- 
ber of  generals  and  field-officers  in  the 
British  Army  was  824;  in  1799,  the  pe- 
riod of  the  French  war,  it  was  1,863;  in 
1848,  a  period  of  peace,  it  was  2,106. 
Could  any  person  be  surprised  at  our  being 
called  upon  to  pay  large  sums  of  money 
for  the  estimates  when  we  maintained  a 
staff  of  field-officers  greater  than  that  pi^o- 
vided  for  the  French  Army  of  400,000 
men,  which  had  also  to  furnish  staff  and 
inspectors  for  the  National  Guard,  amount- 
ing to  at  least  200,000  men  more.  There 
was  much  talk  about  honour  and  glory; 
but  what,  after  all,  did  honour  and  glory 
amount  to?  Taxation.  That  was  the  re- 
sult of  honour  and  glory.  The  burdens  we 
were  now  labouring  undei:  were  the  penal- 
ties imposed  by  former  wars.  The  account 
of  what  the  wars  of  this  country  had  cost 


was  an  instructive  document.  The  sup- 
plies voted  in  Queen  Anne*s  reign  amount- 
ed to  70,000,000?.  On  the  nine  years*  war 
of  1703  the  country  expended  66,000,000?. 
That  was  our  first  essay  in  honour  and 
glory,  commencing  in  Anne*s  reign.  Pro- 
ceeding next  to  the  American  war  of  inde- 
pendence, we  find  that  in  eight  years  end- 
ing with  1783,  we  expended  (in  addition 
to  the  loss  by  the  decline  of  exports,  which 
was  very  great)  129,123,091/.  The  cost 
of  the  French  war  from  1792  to  the  Peace 
of  Amiens  was  284,214,73U.  The  war 
from  the  Peace  of  ^miens  to  1815,  upon 
which  the  country  so  much  felicitates  it- 
self, cost  827,000,000?.  The  average 
yearly  expenditure  during  our  twenty- three 
years*  war  with  France  amounted  to 
48,314,000?.  The  result  of  honour  and 
glory  was,  that  after  we  had  deluged  the 
world  with  blood  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer found  it  necessary  to  eome  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  end  of 
thirty-two  years  of  peace,  and  propose 
to  raise  the  income-tax  to  5  "per  cent !  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  since  the 
year  1835  we  had  increased  our  effective 
force  to  the  amount  of  97,000,  by  the  en- 
rolment of  the  pensioners  and  workmen  in 
the  dockyards.  Year  by  year  our  expen- 
diture went  on  increasing.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripen  had  truly 
observed  on  a  former  evening  that  the  in- 
crease of  expenditure  was  chiefly  attribu- 
table to  the  desire  which  each  department 
exhibited  for  its  aggrandizement.  Now 
he  had  a  plan  by  which  increased  efficiency 
in  the  services  of  the  country  would  be  ac^ 
companied  with  diminished  expenditure; 
In  his  opinion  there  was  a  possibility  of 
effecting  a  great  saving  in  the  expense  of 
the  Army  by  consolidating  the  different 
departments,  by  retrenching  superfluoua 
expenditure,  and  by  the  reduction'  of  the 
number  of  men.  As  to  the  consolidatioA 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  Army,  it 
was  known  that  the  Army  consisted  of 
three  branches :  the  infantry  and  cavalry, 
forming  the  personnel ;  the  ordnance,  con^ 
stituting  the  machinery;  and  the  eommi»- 
sariat,  forming  the  necessaries.  In  this 
country  (being  an  exception  to  every  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe)  these 
three  departments  were  placed  on  a  separ- 
rate  and  distinct  footing,  having  no  single 
controlling  head  over- them.  In  1837  a 
Commission  sat  on  this  very  subject,  and 
they  recommended  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  authority,  with  reference  to  the 
Army,  which  at  present  belonged  to  the 
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Secretary  of  State,  should,  for  the  future, 
be  vested  in  the  Secretary  at  War,  who 
should  be  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet.  This 
was,  in  fact,  proposing  that  there  should 
be  a  Minister  of  War  in  this  country,  as 
there  was  in  France.  This  Commission 
consisted  of  Lord  Howick,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  Lord  J.  Russell,  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse, 
and  others.  The  Ordnance  Department, 
consisting  of  the  Master  General  and  five 
officials,  and  costing  the  country  9,000^ 
a  year,  was  recommended  to  be  abolished 
and  consolidated  with  the  Horse  Guards. 
Then  came  the  Commissariat — that  was 
at  present  placed  under  the  Treasury.  It 
could  not  be  denied  that,  by  placing  these 
several  branches  of  the  Army  under  one 
head,  it  would  be  the  means  of  introducing 
unity,  simplicity,  and  vigour  into  all  the 
departments.  The  pecuniary  savings  that 
would  be  effected  by  such  a  change  would 
be  very  considerable.  The  cost  of  the 
official  management  of  the  Horse  Guards 
was  96.590^.;  of  the  Ordnance,  91,136^.; 
of  the  Commissariat,  316,03H.;  and  of  the 
Army  Agency,  32,000^  He  proposed  to 
abolish,  first,  the  Master  General  of  the 
Ordnance,  and  five  officers  connected  with 
the  Ordnance,  which  would  effect  a  saving 
of  9,000i.  a  year;  secondly,  the  Secretary 
at  War  and  his  deputy,  which  would  save 
5,000^.  a  year;  thirdly,  the  office  of  Judge 
Advocate  (retaining  the  deputy  at  800/. 
a  year)  which  would  save  2,500^. ;  fourthly, 
he  would  consolidate  the  Adjutant  and 
Quarter  Master  Generals*  departments, 
which  would  save  5,0002.  a  year;  and  he 
would  abolish  the  Army  Agency  or  Pay- 
master General,  by  which  32,0002.  a  year 
would  be  saved.  By  the  items  he  had 
enumerated  a  saving  of  the  public  expen- 
diture on  account  of  the  Army  would  be 
effected  of  no  less  an  amount  than  53,0002. 
There  was  much  superfluous  expenditure 
in  another  branch  of  the  British  Army;  he 
alluded  to  the  number  of  generals  and 
superior  officers  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  men  under  their  command.  In 
France,  the  Army,  consisting  of  400,000 
men,  costing  only  12,000,0002.  a  year, 
had  a  less  number  of  generals  and  superior 
officers  than  the  English  Army.  He  con- 
sidered the  colonels  of  regiments  to  be 
altogether  superfluous;  the  duties  being 
wholly  performed  by  the  lieutenant-colo- 
nels. And  how  were  the  colonels  paid? 
In  a  manner  which  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
service.  There  were  in  the  Army  List  of 
1847,  387  generals,  of  whom  147  were 
colonels  of  regiments,  who  received  among 


them  annually  90,0002.  for  clothing;  each 
colonel  deriving  a  profit  of  6002.  a  year 
from  the  clothing  of  the  Army.  Thus,  a 
colonel  having  the  command  of  two  bat- 
talions would  realise  a  sum  of  1,2002.  a 
year.  This,  he  was  aware,  was  not  the 
case  in  every  instance.  Many  colonela 
were  out  of  pocket  by  this  arrangement. 
Lord  Londonderry,  he  believed,  when  com- 
manding the  10th  Hussars  lost  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year  by  the  system.  But  the 
office  of  colonel  was  altogether  a  sinecure, 
and  he  would  at  once  abolish  it.  He  might 
be  told  that  it  was  a  reward  for  past  ser- 
vices; he  knew  it  was,  but  he  would  prefer 
giving  the  men  who  deserved  it  a  fixeni  sum 
of  money  rather  than  appoint  them  to  a 
post  which  did  not  require  them  to  dis- 
charge a  single  duty;  for  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  the  colonel  should  ever  see  his 
regiment.  By  the  abolition  of  colonels  a 
saving  of  95,9002.  might  be  effected,  in- 
dependently of  the  emoluments  derived 
from  the  clothing,  which  amounted  to 
50,000/.,  making  altogether  146,9002. 
He  would  also  abolish  the  office  of  second- 
majors — the  duty  being  really  performed 
by  the  lieutenant-colonels;  thus  he  would 
strike  off  a  further  sum  of  41,0002.  An- 
other department  of  the  English  force  was 
one  presenting  the  greatest  anomaly — he 
meant  the  Ordnance  Department.  The 
artillery  force  was  isolated,  and  did  not 
form  a  part  of  the  personnel  of  the  Army. 
But  who  were  its  commanders  ?  Had  the 
present  Master  General  or  the  other 
members  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ever 
served  in  the  Artillery?  What  improve- 
ment had  ever  emanated  from  that  Board 
except  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
when  Master  General?  He  considered 
the  present  composition  of  the  Ordnance 
to  be  an  exceedingly  mischievous  compo- 
sition, and  the  cause  of  a  great  waste  of 
the  public  money.  The  musket  of  the 
British  soldier  was  a  clumsy  weapon;  and 
the  rifle  was  not  equal  in  range  to  that  of 
the  French.  The  artillery  was  held  by  all 
authorities  on  military  subjects  to  be  a 
primary  arm  of  warfare.  The  cost  of  the 
artillery  for  pay,  clothing,  &c.,  per  head» 
was  442.,  while  that  of  the  cavalry  per 
head  was  462.,  and  that  of  the  Life  Guards 
per  head  was  ^^l.  The  various  reductions 
which  he  had  indicated  would  amount  alto- 
gether to  570,0002.,  without  diminishing 
the  forces  by  a  single  man.  But  there  was . 
a  third  question  which  remained  to  be  con" 
sidered,  namely,  a  reduction  of  men.  But 
with  that  question  the  House  must  be  pr§- 
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pared  to  take  up  a  much  greater  one — the 
remodelling  of  the  colonies;  and  there  was 
a  further  question,  which,  however,  might 
come  to  he  regarded  as  of  a  colonial  char- 
acter, with  regard  to  Ireland.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  the  ohject  of  a  stand- 
ing army  was  to  protect  the  colonies.  If 
80,  the  sooner  they  lost  their  colonies  the 
hetter.  It  was  a  remark  of  Mr.  Fox,  that 
if  Ireland  was  to  he  ruled  by  force  of  arms, 
the  sooner  they  got  quit  of  her  the  better. 
If  the  Government  had  not  contented  them- 
selves with  a  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill, 
but  had  gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
Ireland  would  not  have  been  in  her  present 
condition.  In  conclusion,  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  observe,  that  the  proposition  he 
had  made  was  one  for  which  he  might 
claim  the  right  hon.  Gentleman *8  support; 
for  it  was  calculated  at  once  to  promote 
the  efficiency  of  the  Army  and  to  diminish 
the  expenditure. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  was  in  favour  of 
economy,  but  not  of  reduction,  which  might 
endanger  the  safety  and  character  of  the 
country.  He  should  most  cordially  sup- 
port Her  Majesty's  Government. 

Sir  W.  MOLES  worth  thought  that 
two  very  different  questions  might  be  raised. 
First,  whether  the  forces  of  the  country 
should  be  at  once  considerably  reduced  be- 
low the  amount  which  was  found  sufficient 
last  year  ?  Secondly,  whether  there  should 
be  made  this  year  a  not  inconsiderable  in- 
crease in  the  amount  and  in  the  cost  of 
those  forces  ?  He  acknowledged  that  the 
objections  which  had  been  urged  against 
an  immediate  and  considerable  reduction 
of  the  forces  of  the  country  were  not  only 
plausible,  but  had  much  real  weight  at 
present;  and  he  was  not  surprised  to  find 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mon- 
trose in  a  small  minority,  and  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  most 
popular  constituencies  were  opposed  to  his 
Motion.  But  he  thought  the  question  of 
an  increase  of  the  forces  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent one  from  that  of  a  decrease  of  the 
forces.  He  looked  with  considerable  alarm 
at  the  steady  and  large  increase  of  the  ex- 
penditure which  had  taken  place  of  late 
years  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance. 
He  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  shown  that 
all  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country 
could  be  traced  to  the  increase  of  that  ex- 
penditure. He  had  shown  that  since  1835 
the  expenditure  for  the  three  services  had 
gone  on  increasing  at  the  rate  of  580,000^. 
a  y^ar;  and  he  found  to  his  surprise,  on 
examining  the  estimates  for  this  year,  that 


the  increase  on  the  gross  estimates  for  the 
three  services,  including  militia  and  com- 
missariat, amounted  to  nearly  a  million. 
He  had  shown  that,  in  consequence  of  that 
increase  of  expenditure  in  seven  out  of  the 
last  twelve  years,  there  had  been  an  excess 
of  income  over  expenditure  to  amounts  vary- 
ing from  300,000Z.  to  nearly  3,000,000^. 
He  had  shown  that  if  the  expenditure  for 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance  had  con- 
tinued the  same  as  it  was  in  1835,  in 
every  one  of  those  seven  years  there  would 
have  been  a  surplus  of  income  to  amounts 
ranging  from  400,000?.  to  4.000,000Z.; 
and  this  last  year,  instead  of  a  deficit  of 
2,956,000/.,  there  would  have  been  a  sur- 
plus of  3,800,000?.  In  fact,  he  had  shown 
that  the  deficit  for  the  year  ending  Janu- 
ary last,  was  the  consequence  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  expenditure  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Ordnance,  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  accession  of  the  present 
Administration  to  power.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  city  of  London  had 
the  other  night  questioned  the  accuracy  of 
that  statement.  He  assured  the  noble 
Lord  that  that  statement  was  correct.  His 
statement  was,  that  the  deficit  for  the  year 
ending  January,  1848,  had  been  caused 
by  the  increase  of  expenditure  on  the 
Anny,  Navy,  and  Ordnance,  since  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Administration  of  the  noble 
Lord.  In  proof  of  this  position  he  had 
observed  that,  for  the  year  ending  Janu- 
ary, 1846,  there  had  been  a  surplus  of 
income  over  expenditure  to  the  amount  of 
3,800,000?.,  and  that  last  year  there  had 
been  a  deficit  of  2,950,000?.  Thence  he 
inferred  that  there  had  been  a  change  for 
the  worse  in  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  to  the  amount  of  these  two  sums 
united,  namely,  6,750,000?.  The  noble 
Lord  seemed  to  have  misunderstood  that 
position.  He  (Sir  W.  Molesworth)  had 
not  asserted  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  had  been  increased  by  that  amount, 
but  that  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  had  deteriorated  to  that  extent 
during  the  last  two  years.  What,  he  had 
asked,  was  the  cause  of  that  deterioration  ? 
The  noble  Lord  had  attributed  it  to  a  di- 
minution of  revenue,  consequent  upon  the 
distress  of  last  year.  That  explanation 
was  insufficient;  for  the  ordinary  revenue  of 
the  country  for  the  year  ending  January, 
1848,  was  only  400.000?.  less  than  the 
ordinary  revenue  for  the  year  ending  1 846. 
It  was  true  that  the  casual  revenue  of  the 
country  had  diminished  since  the  year  end- 
ing  January,    1846»   by    the  amount  of 
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1,100,000^  in  consequence  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  remittances  from  China.  •There- 
fore, the  whole  amount  of  the  diminution 
of  the  whole  revenue,  since  the  year  end- 
ing January  1846,  was  only  1,500,000^, 
and  this  would  not  explain  how  a  surplus 
of  3,800,000?.  had  hecome  a  deficit  of 
2^50,0001.  It  was  to  he  explained  by  an 
increase  of  expenditure  during  the  last  two 
years,  to  the  amount  of  5,250,0001.  A  por- 
tion of  that  increase,  namely,  1,500,000^, 
was  on  account  of  distress  in  Ireland.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  remainder  was  on  ac- 
count of  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance,  the 
cost  of  which  services  for  the  year  ending 
January,  1846,  was  15,662,000?. — namely, 
Army,  6,744.000?.;  Navy,  6,809.000?.; 
Ordnance,2, 109,000?.  For  last  year  thecost 
of  these  same  services  was  18,500,000?. — 
namely,  for  the  Army,  7,540,000;  for 
the  Navy,  8,013,000?.;  for  the  Ordnance, 
2,947,000?.-.-an  increase  in  two  years,  on 
the  Army  of  796,000?.,  on  the  Navy  of 
1,204,000?.,  and  on  the  Ordnance  of 
838,000?.;— total  increase,  2,838,000?.; 
but  the  deficit  for  the  year  ending  January 
last  was  2,956,000?.  Therefore,  that  de- 
ficit had  been  occasioned  by  an  increase  of 
expenditure  on  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Ord- 
nance. He  now  challenged  the  noble  Lord 
to  show  any  inaccuracy  in  this  statement. 
He  referred  the  noble  Lord  to  the  finance 
accounts,  and  the  return  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield,  for  the  figures.  He  as- 
sured the  noble  Lord  that  his  statement 
was  correct,  and  if  the  noble  Lord  would 
consent  *to  reduce  the  estimates  to  what 
they  were  for  the  year  1845-1846,  he  pro- 
mised the  noble  Lord  that  the  deficit  for 
this  year  would  be  little  or  nothing.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  the  noble  Lord  intended 
to  increase  the  estimates  by  the  sum  of 
959,000?.  He  thought  this  increase  a  very 
large  one;  and  though  he  acknowledged 
the  weight  of  the  arguments  which  had 
been  used  against  any  immediate  diminu- 
tion of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the 
country,  he  must  say  that  he  had  heard  no 
solid  reasons  for  increasing  those  forces 
beyond  what  they  were  last  year.  With 
regard  to  the  Army,  the  question  raised 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  was, 
whether  its  force  could  be  diminished  with- 
out detriment  to  the  public  service.  He 
must  acknowledge  that  there  was  no  army 
in  the  world  which  was  worked  so  hard  in 
time  of  peace  as  the  Army  of  England. 
With  the  exception  of  the  few  troops  kept 
to  defend  and  ornament  the  metropolis 
— (and  brave  and   excellent   troops  they 


were  when  called  upon  to  serve) — ^with 
the  exception  of  them,  the  soldiers  of 
England  spent  ten  out  of  every  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  in  foreign  climates, 
scattered  a  few  hundreds  together  over  the 
face  of  the  earth;  serving  either  amidst 
the  snows  of  Canada  or  the  pestilential 
exhalations  of  the  two  Indies;  watch- 
ing the  convicts  of  Australasia,  or  guard- 
ing the  rock-built  fortresses  of  the  Medi- 
terranean; yet  their  discipline  was  admir- 
able, and  it  was  surprising  how  few  com- 
plaints had  been  made  of  their  conduct  by 
a  people  with  whom  soldiers  had  never 
been  popular.  Were  their  numbers  too 
great  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
required  ?  He  found  that  on  the  1st  of 
January  last  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army  amounted  to  123,971  men,  of 
whom  22,975  were  in  the  East  Indies, 
35,792  were  in  the  colonies,  26,296  were 
in  Ireland,  29,839  were  in  Great  Britain, 
and  9,069  were  on  passage  or  under  or- 
ders to  return  home.  With  regard  to  the 
forces  in  India,  he  should  say  nothing — 
they  were  paid  for  by  India — and  22,975 
rank  and  file  did  not  seem  to  him  an  ex- 
travagant amount  of  British  forces  for  so 
enormous  an  empire.  With  reference  to 
the  colonies,  he  found  that  the  number  of 
troops  in  the  colonies  were  to  be  fewer  this 
year  than  they  had  been  in  any  year  for 
the  last  nine  years.  It  was  true  that  they 
would  be  nearly  triple  the  force  which  was 
in  the  colonies  in  the  year  1792;  but  since 
that  period  the  extent  of  the  colonial  em- 
pire of  England  had  more  than  tripled. 
For  instance,  since  that  period  England 
had  acquired,  in  the  Mediterranean,  Malta 
and  the  Ionian  Islands ;  in  Africa,  the  co- 
lonies on  the  west  coast,  St.  Helena,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  ia  the  East,  the 
Mauritius,  Ceylon,  and  those  on  the  coast 
of  China;  in  the  South,  the  Australasiatic 
colonies  and  New  Zealand.  According  to 
the  existing  system  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
each  of  these  colonies  required  troops,  and 
a  naval  or  military  governor.  He  ac- 
knowledged, that  unless  that  system  were 
considerably  altered  and  reformed,  he 
doubted  whether  the  amount  of  troops  in 
the  colonies  could  be  diminished.  He 
found  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1845, 
the  distribution  of  the  troops  in  the  colo- 
nies was  (he  presumed  the  distribution  was 
about  the  same  last  year) — in  the  Medi- 
terranean, 7,208  rank  and  file,  in  the  North 
American  colonies,  8,682,  in  the  West  In- 
dian colonics,  6,804,  in  the  African  colo- 
nies, 3,761,  in  the  colonies  in  the  East, 
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6,306,  and  in  the  Australasian  colonies 
and  New  Zealand,  3,686.  He  thought, 
if  the  Colonial  Office  were  reformed,  some 
portion  of  these  ti%ops  would  hecome  un- 
necessary. He  meant  by  a  reform  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  that  that  office  should 
adopt  as  its  rule  of  conduct  the  greatest 
possrible  abstinence  from  any  interference 
m  the  internal  affairs  of  a  colony,  especially 
of  the  old  established  colonies.  He  thought, 
for  instance,  that  the  North  American  and 
West  Indian  colonies  should  be  permitted 
to  elect  their  own  governors,  subject  to  a 
nominal  approval  from  this  country;  and 
then  the  greater  portion  of  the  British 
troops  might  be  withdrawn,  and  the  colo- 
nists left  to  protect  themselves.  Some 
colonies,  in  tneir  infant  state,  might  at 
times  require  military  aid  from  the  mother 
country,  as  had  been  the  case  both  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  New  Zealand; 
but  in  both  of  these  instances  he  believed 
that  the  necessity  for  armed  assistance 
arose  entirely  from  the  mismanagement  of 
the  Colonial  Office.  And,  without  doubt, 
not  one  soldier  would  have  been  required 
for  the  whole  of  Australasia  if  no  convicts 
had  been  sent  to  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  He  did  not  see, 
supposing  the  Colonial  Office  were  reform- 
ed, and  free  institutions  were  freely  be- 
stowed upon  all  the  colonies,  what  neces- 
sity there  would  be  for  troops  in  any  of  the 
colonies,  except  the  military  stations  of 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  like,  for  which 
purpose  some  20,000  men  would  be  ample. 
He  did  not  propose,  as  the  noble  Lord 
seemed  on  a  former  occasion  to  suppose, 
to  abandon  the  colonies.  On  the  contrary, 
he  had  always  been,  and  still  was,  in  favour 
of  colonising  uninhabited  countries.  He 
believed  it  was  the  destiny  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  to  occupy  the  greater  portion 
of  the  untenanted  surface  of  the  globe,  to 
spread  itself  over  the  two  Americas,  and 
to  take  possession  of  Australasia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  other  isles  of  Polynesia, 
there  to  constitute  thriving  States,  inha- 
bited by  men  with  wants  and  feelings  simi- 
lar to  our  own,  carrying  on  with  us  a  mu- 
tually beneficial  commerce.  Trade,  not 
dominion,  should  be  our  object  in  colonis- 
ing; for  that  purpose  soldiers  were  the 
worst  of  emigrants;  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  sums  expended  on  those  soldiers  would 
defray  the  necessary  cost  of  planting  many 
a  flourishing  community.  With  regard  to 
the  number  of  troops  in  Great  Britain,  he 
found,  on  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years, 
that  29,^00  rank  and  file  had  been  the  ef- 


fective force  in  this  country.  This  year 
there  would  be  38,900,  an  increase  of 
9,400.  For  what  purposes  were  they  re- 
quired? Was  it  to  maintain  peace  and 
order  at  home  ?  But  that  amount  of  force 
was  considerably  larger  than  that  which 
had  been  found  sufficient  in  the  worst 
times;  and  as  he  had  before  observed,  of 
late  years  the  railroads  had  increased  the 
efficacy  of  a  small  body  of  troops;  and  in 
all  the  large  towns  there  was  a  well-or- 
ganised police.  But  the  surest  safeguard 
for  peace  and  order  at  home  was  to  be  found 
in  the  affections  of  the  people.  And  he 
believed,  that  the  people  of  England  were 
at  present  sincerely  attached  to  their  insti- 
tutions, and  proud  of  them.  Whilst  every 
Throne  in  Europe  was  in  danger,  and  crown- 
ed heads  were  running  away  in  every  di- 
rection, the  Throne  of  England  alone  re- 
mained unshaken.  Why  was  this?  Be-* 
cause  the  institutions  of  the  country  were 
virtually  republican;  because  democracy 
had  triumphed  of  late  years — ^because,  in 
fact,  no  class  was  now  privileged  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another;  and,  above  all,  because 
the  com  laws  had  been  swept  away.  He 
told  thehon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  they 
should  be  most  thankful — that  they  should 
express  their  deepest  gratitude  to  the  right 
hon.  Buronet  the  Member  for  Tam worth, 
that  there  was  no  Com- Law  League  now  in 
existence — no  com  laws  to  agitate  and  irri- 
tate the  masses  of  the  people.  But  though 
the  institutions  of  the  country  were  vir- 
tually republican,  yet  if  they  were  wise, 
pmdent,  and  sagacious  men,  they  would 
hasten  to  make  them  still  more  so  in  ap- 
pearance by  a  large  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage. For  he  maintained  that  the  work- 
ing classes  of  the  country  had,  especially 
of  late,  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the 
franchise;  and  it  would  be  wise  to  grant 
them  that  franchise  at  once  as  a  boon,  in- 
stead of  waiting  till  it  be  extorted  by  pres- 
sure from  without;  and  by  so  doing  they 
would  ensure  order  and  tranquillity  far  bet- 
ter than  by  any  amount  of  military  force. 
With  regard  to  Ireland,  the  effective  force 
was  to  be  this  year  about  26,000  rank  and 
file,  which  would  be  about  8,000  more 
than  was  fouhd  sufficient  on  the  average  of 
the  last  ten  years.  Therefore  the  whole 
of  the  effective  force  in  the  United  King- 
dom this  year  would  be  65,204  rank  and 
file — an  increase  of  about  18,000  men  be- 
yond the  average  of  the  last  ten  ye&rs,  the 
cost  of  which  increase  would  be  about 
700,000Z.  a  year.  In  his  judgment,  this 
amount  of  force  was  excessive;  he  conld 
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not,  however,  deny  the  weight  of  the  argu- 
ment which  had  heen  urged  against  an  im- 
mediate and  considerahle  diminution  of  the 
military  force  of  the  country;  and  he 
should  not,  therefore,  he  surprised  to  find 
himself  in  a  small  minority  with  the  hon. 
Memher  for  Montrose.  If  this  should  he 
the  case,  as  he  had  heard  no  valid  reasons 
assigned  for  an  increase  of  military  force 
beyond  that  amount  which  was  found  to  be 
sufficient  last  year,  he  should  then  pro- 
pose to  the  Committee  to  vote  the  same 
number  of  men  as  was  voted  last  year. 
The  vote  for  last  year  (exclusive  of  India) 
was  108,398  men;  the  vote  proposed  to  be 
taken  for  this  year  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  at  War  was  113,847  men — 
an  increase  this  year  of  5,449  men,  which 
occasioned  an  increase  in  the  gross  esti- 
mate of  the  efl^ective  forces  of  the  Army 
to  the  amount  of  174,699Z.  As  he  con- 
sidered this  increase  was  wholly  unneces- 
sary, he  should,  after  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Montrose 
had  been  disposed  of,  take  the  sense  of  the 
Committee  on  the  subject;  and  he  expected 
that  every  hon.  Member  who  did  not  wish 
to  be  taunted  in  future  years  with  having 
consented  to  an  unnecessary  increase  of 
military  force  would  vote  for  his  Motion. 

Mr.  COBDEN  observed,  that  where  so 
much  impatience  was  evinced  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  should  vote  7,100,000^. 
for  the  Army,  in  addition  to  7,900,000Z. 
for  the  Navy,  he  could  scarcely  hope  by 
anything  he  could  say  to  bring  back  the 
feeling  of  the  House  to  a  proper  sense  of 
its  duty  to  the  country.  His  hon.  Friend 
proposed  to  reduce  the  Navy  expenditure 
one-sixth,  and  now  proposed  to  reduce 
that  of  the  Army  one- ninth.  [An  Hon. 
Member  :  It  is  not  a  question  of  expendi- 
ture, but  men.]  But  the  number  of  men 
settled  the  whole  question.  The  Select 
Committee  of  Inquiry  on  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Ordnance,  began  by  deciding  that  they 
had  no  right  to  determine  the  question  as 
to  the  number  of  men;  and  the  question 
could  therefore  be  only  dealt  with  by  the 
House.  The  country  was  now  suffering 
heavily  from  taxation,  and  anxiously  look- 
ing for  some  remission ;  but  the  House 
by  passing  these  large  items  would  not 
leave  itself  any  room  for  retrenchment. 
They  could  not  touch  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt,  which  was  27,000,000^., 
nor  the  unfunded  debt,  nor  the  consoli- 
dated fund;  and  if  they  now  consented  to 
this  vote,  they  would  have  disposed  of 
49,000,000^.  of  the  estimates  of  the  coun- 


try. When  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates 
were  brought  forward,  it  was  possible  that 
some  miserable  trumpery  vote  about  a 
messenger's  wages  woi»ld  receive  a  warm 
opposition;  some  patriotic  Member  would 
perhaps  raise  his  voice  against  the  ex- 
pense of  the  buckhounds,  or  against  some 
claptrap  vote  of  the  kind.  But  it  was 
only  right  the  country  should  know,  that 
if  that  House  once  allowed  these  large 
items  of  the  public  expenditure  to  pass, 
there  was  no  hope  for  retrenchment.  Were 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  prepared  for  the 
great  discontent  which  was  rising  up  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  in  consequence  of 
the  present  enormous  weight  of  taxation  ? 
[Ironical  cheers  and  laughter,]  He  wished 
that  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  jeered  and 
laughed  would  come  to  him  some  morning 
and  read  the  letters  which  he  received  on 
the  subject.  He  believed  that  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  had  not  a  single  partisan 
amongst  the  working  classes,  and  that 
they  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  feelings 
of  the  middle  classes.  He  wanted  to  know 
how  the  Government  were  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  of  1,800,000?.  on  last  year,  and 
nearly  3,000,000?.  on  this.  They  were 
now  asked  to  vote  away  money  before  they 
had  got  it,  and  he  wanted  to  know  how 
they  were  to  get  it.  They  were  not  to 
have  an  increased  income-tax.  Would 
the  Government  propose  any  other  tax; 
and  if  so  what  was  it  to  be  ?  Would  it 
be  a  tax  on  property?  Were  they  pre- 
pared to  propose  a  legacy  and  probate 
duty  on  land  ?  or  would  they  have  recourse 
to  the  Bank  at  the  risk  of  another  panic  ? 
It  was  lamentable  to  hear  talk  of  the  dan- 
ger we  were  in  from  France,  or  Russia,  or 
any  other  country.  The  danger  was  in  the 
state  of  our  finances.  He  repeated  what 
he  said  when  the  vote  for  the  Navy  was 
before  them — that  we  should  be  stronger 
with  a  surplus  revenue,  and  fewer  ships 
and  soldiers,  than  with  an  increased  arma- 
ment and  a  deficient  revenue.  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen  talked  of  the  state  of  Europe;  but 
the  people  of  Europe  were  too  much  en- 
gaged with  their  own  business  to  come 
and  attack  us.  He  would  not  now  attempt 
any  argument  on  the  subject;  but  would 
merely  ask  if  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
were  ready  to  incur  the  discontent  of  the 
people  at  the  present  amount  of  taxation  ? 
In  their  name  he  protested  against  the 
manner  in  which  the  question  before  the 
Committee  had  been  received,  against  the 
perfect  recklessness  with  which  the  public 
money  was  to  be  voted,  and  the  impAtience 
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with  which  any  opposition  to  it  was  met. 
He  warned  hon.  Gentlemen  that  thej  would 
repent  of  having  voted  money  which  they 
had  not  got  to  spend. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  if  the  Com- 
mittee showed  any  impatience  during  a 
great  part  of  this  discussion,  it  was,  I 
think,  rather  referable  to  the  topics  which 
hon.  Gentlemen  introduced,  than  to  any 
indisposition  of  the  Conmiittee  to  hear  this 
question  fairly  discussed.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men have  discussed  at  very  great  length 
various  questions,  going  through  all  the 
details  of  the  Army  Estimates,  touching 
upon  various  points  of  finance,  discoursing 
much  of  the  Navy  Estimates,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Ordnance  Board,  and  various 
other  topics,  which  might  have  been  all 
conceded  for  anything  this  debate  was  con- 
cerned, and  yet  the  question  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  to  be  voted  for  the  Army  would 
be  entirely  untouched.  Is  it  a  reproach 
to  this  Committee  that  it  did  not  listen 
with  very  great  patience  to  all  those  de- 
tails, seeing  that  no  argument  upon  them 
would  assist  the  House  in  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion as  to  the  question  now  before  us  ? 
I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
that  this  vote  and  others  of  a  similar  na- 
ture are  the  votes  which  are  to  determine 
the  general  amount  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  present  year.  I  quite  admit  that  votes 
with  respect  to  small  salaries,  although 
they  may  show  a  disposition  in  this  House 
to  economy  and  retrenchment,  will  not 
much  affect  the  amount  of  expenditure 
under  other  heads  in  the  present  year;  and 
that  the  question  we  have  before  us,  toge- 
ther with  the  votes  for  the  Navy  and  Ord- 
nance, does  in  a  great  measure  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  expenditure  on  which  this 
House  has  to  decide.  Well,  then.  Sir,  the 
question  is,  whether  or  no  we  are  justified 
in  making,  or  whether  the  House  will 
sanction  the  addition  to  the  number  of  men 
to  the  Army  which  we  propose  ?  Let  me  ob- 
serve, without  discussing  the  figures  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  South- 
wark,  that  he  has  been  completely  mis- 
taken in  placing  to  the  account  of  the  pre- 
sent year  the  very  large  increase  in  the 
military  and  naval  expenditure.  Taking  the 
number  which  I  have  just  admitted  is  great, 
as  the  test  of  the  amount  of  expenditure, 
the  number  of  men  added  since  we  have 
been  in  office  is  3,000  marines,  and  to  the 
ordnance  and  artillery  3,200.  Now,  that 
amount  is  not  so  large  as  to  justify  any- 
thing like  tho  very  great  increase  which 


the  hon.  Member  for  Southwark  has 
pointed  out.  He  says  that  we  are  now 
proposing  an  increase  of  5,000  men  to  the 
Army.  But  the  fact  is,  the  general  amount 
of  the  Army  remains  the  same.  We  make 
no  addition  to  the  general  amount.  It  so 
happens  that  men  who  are  employed  in 
India  are  expected  at  home  during  the  pre- 
sent year;  and  the  difference  will  be,  that 
these  men,  instead  of  being  in  India,  will 
in  England.  Well,  Sir,  is  it  desirable,  or 
is  it  not,  which  is  the  question  before  U8» 
to  reduce  the  Army  by  13,000  men,  as 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose; or  by  the  number  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Southwark  ?  What  are 
the  services  for  which  the  men  are  re- 
quired ?  With  respect  to  India,  with  its 
12,000  miles  of  frontier,  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose, 
and  I  think  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Southwark,  that  22,000  men  are  not  too 
great  a  force  to  defend  so  large  an  em- 
pire. Proceeding  onwards,  I  find  in  Aus- 
tralia there  is  a  general  demand  for  forces, 
and  we  receive  continual  requisitions  for 
larger  and  not  diminished  forces.  In  the 
Mauritius  we  require  some  force.  Malta 
and  Gibraltar  cannot  be  left  without  a  pro- 
per garrison.  The  force  in  the  West  In- 
dies has  been  reduced,  I  believe,  beyond 
what  it  was  at  any  former  time;  and  the 
force  in  Canada  and  the  North  American 
colonies  is  rather  below  the  usual  amount. 
There  is,  therefore,  with  regard  to  our 
colonies,  and  with  respect  to  the  means  of 
keeping  up  regular  reinforcements  to  sup- 

£the  rule  by  which  our  troops  are  only 
^>t  ten  years  abroad  and  ^ve  years  at 
home— with  regard  to  that  general  rule,  and 
with  regard  to  your  garrisons  in  the  colo- 
nies, a  sufficient  ground  for  the  estimates  we 
now  propose.  But,  Sir,  it  is  said — ^really  as 
if  my  right  hon.  Friend  to-night  based  the 
necessity  for  this  force  on  the  ground  of 
defending  our  institutions  by  military 
power ~  it  is  said  the  best  reliance  we  can 
have  for  our  defences  is  in  the  love  and 
affection  of  the  people.  I  do  not  deny 
any  such  maxim,  but  I  am  most  ready  to 
admit  it;  for  we  should  indeed  be  in  a 
desperate  case  if  we  had  to  rely  upon  the 
force  we  have  in  this  country  in  order  to 
defend  the  Throne  and  the  institutions  of 
the  country.  No,  Su*,  I  quite  admit,  as 
much  with  respect  to  Queen  Victoria  as 
with  respect  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  the 
best  guardian  of  the  Sovereign  must  be  in 
the  affections  of  the  people.  But,  Sir,  I 
beg  the  House  to  recoU^t  that  we  are  not 
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Hying  in  times  in  which  every  man  in  a 
country  like  this  thinks  fit  to  learn  military 
exercises,   and  hecome  a  soldier  for  the 

Purpose  of  guarding  his  own  property, 
^he  state  of  society  is  such  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  people,  especially  those 
whom  the  hon.  Memher  for  the  West  Riding 
represents,  having  heen  entirely  engaged 
in  the  occupations  of  industry  and  in  com- 
merce, and  of  pursuits  of  the  most  pacific 
kind,  find  themselves,  in  the  case  of  the 
smallest  disturbance,  in  want  of  protection; 
and  immediately  look  to  the  military  for 
that  protection  and  security.  During  the 
time  that  I  was  in  the  Home  Office  I  did 
not  require  to  apply  for  military  force  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  institutions 
and  the  Government  of  the  country ;  but  I 
was  repeatedly  applied  to  by  manufac- 
turers and  by  merchants  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  on  account  of  the  military 
forces  not  being  sufficient.  They  said, 
'*  Give  us  a  greater  amount  of  troops;  we 
can't  be  safe  where  we  are;**  and  more 
than  once  I  was  told  by  most  respectable 
men,  that  they  would  take  their  wives  and 
families  to  live  in  some  other  part  of  the 
country,  unless  greater  military  protection 
were  given  them.  Why,  this  is  not  pro- 
tecting the  Throne  and  the  institutions  of 
the  country.  But  the  fact  is,  while  there 
were  all  these  alarms,  and  all  this  dis- 
quietude, in  many  cases  towns  of  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, were  thrown  into  disquiet  by  five 
or  six  hundred  boys,  between  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  went  about 
with  torches  and  with  various  other  modes 
of  annoyance,  and  they  put  a  whole  town 
of  that  population  into  commotion  and 
disturbance.  It  is  to  defend  the  civilised, 
peaceable,  and  social  condition  of  England 
— to  defend  the  great  majority,  and  to 
save  them  from  the  expense  and  trouble 
and  disquietude  of  arming  themselves  to 
protect  their  own  homes.  It  is  for  that 
purpose  that  we  require  a  home  force  in 
this  country.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  Gen- 
tlemen will  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat 
any  more  of  those  common-places  about 
the  affections  of  the  people.  We  do  not 
propose  any  additional  force  to  keep  up  the 
honour  of  the  country.  But,  Sir,  I  should 
have  thought,  while  I  say  as  I  have  said, 
that  we  do  not  propose  any  increase  in  the 
military  force  of  the  country — I  should 
have  thought  that  the  consideration  of  fo- 
reign affairs  would  have  been  such  as  to 
induce  almost  every  Member  of  this  House 
to  concede  that  we  should  not  choose  this 


particular  year  to  make  any  reduction  in 
our  forces.  It  does  seem  to  me,  while 
there  is  nothing  which  should  induce  us  to 
add  anything  to  the  estimates  that  we  pro- 
posed at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
before  those  troubles  broke  out  which  have 
now  spread  over  all  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope— ^while  there  is  nothing  to  induce  us 
to  do  that — it  would  not  be  wise  or  pru- 
dent to  make  a  sudden  diminution  in  our 
forces.  No  man  can,  I  think,  really  look 
at  that  situation  of  afi^airs,  and  confidently 
say  there  will  be  no  danger  spring  out  of 
it — that  he  is  quite  sure,  whatever  change 
the  afi^airs  of  foreign  countries  may  take, 
the  relations  which  may  exist  between  this 
and  foreign  countries  will  remain  the  same 
for  some  tima  to  come.  At  the  same  time 
I  am  happy  to  say — speaking  at  this  mo- 
ment— that  there  is  nothing  to  call  upon 
England  in  any  way  to  interfere,  even  by 
way  of  formal  remonstrance,  against  any 
proceeding  that  has  taken  place.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  present  state  of  affairs 
which  has  affected  our  position,  or  indeed 
obliged  us  to  make  any  protest  or  remon- 
strance whatever.  I  pass,  therefore,  from 
the  consideration  of  these  concerns.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  invites  us  to  another  consideration, 
and  says,  **  Have  you  taken  a  view  of  the 
finances — ^will  you  be  able  to  bear  this 
pressure  on  the  finances?'*  Sir,  I  think 
that  was  a  question  that  was  argued  well 
when  we  had  under  consideration  the  du- 
ration of  the  income-tax.  It  was  one 
ground  in  proposing  an  income-tax  for 
three  years,  that  we  did  think,  although 
there  might  be  a  deficiency  in  the  financial 
year  ending  in  April,  1849,  that  the  in- 
come-tax should  be  granted  for  three 
years,  as  it  might  be  very  possible,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  there  might  be  an  increase 
of  revenue;  and,  on  the  other,  a  diminu- 
tion of  expenditure  in  future  years,  so  as 
in  future  years  we  might  make  the  income 
balance  and  exceed  the  expenditure.  If 
in  the  next  year  it  should  appear  that  it  is 
impossible  to  diminish  any  part  of  the  ex- 
penditure, then  we  shall  have  time  to  con- 
sider in  what  way  the  deficit  may  be  filled 
up,  and  what  kind  of  taxes  or  burdens 
may  be  necessary  to  propose  to  the  coun- 
try. In  that  consideration  we  should  in- 
clude all  those  taxes  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  alluded,  such  as  the  legacy 
duties;  but  I  do  not  think,  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  it  is  necessary  to  look  to 
these  points  now.  But  I  would  repeat  now 
what  I  have  said  on  a  former  occasion. 
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that,  looking  to  the  distress  whicb  prevails 
in  many  parts  of  the  country — ^looking  to 
the  pressure  of  taxation  with  regard  to 
different  parts  of  the  country — I  think  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  consider 
hefore  the  next  year  whether  there  are  any 
of  those  taxes  which  press  unduly,  and 
whether  our  means  will  enable  us  to  appor- 
tion ate  those  taxes  more  equitably  than  at 
present.  I  can  only  say  that  I  feel  very 
deeply  the  condition  of  distress  and  embar- 
rassment which,  I  am  afraid,  in  many  of 
our  richest  and  lately  flourishing  commer- 
cial towns  has  prevailed,  owing,  I  think, 
to  the  scarcity  of  food  and  other  visita- 
tions, for  which  no  Government  can  be  an- 
swerable. I  feel  deeply  the  situation  of 
many  of  those  parties.  I  should  be  most 
happy,  therefore,  if  in  the  present  times 
we  could  propose  a  great  reduction  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance,  so  as  to  ena- 
ble us  to  lighten  the  pressure  of  taxation. 
I  think,  however,  imder  present  circum- 
stances, whatever  measures  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding  should  propose — 
whatever  remonstrance  may  be  made — I 
think  that  I  should  not  promote  the  perma- 
nent and  general  interest  of  the  country  if 
I  yielded  to  the  complaints  of  those  who 
hereafter  would  reproach  us  for  yielding — 
if  I  proposed  now  to  diminish  the  estimates 
for  our  forces — and  if  I  did  not  ask  this 
Committee  to  agree  with  us  in  the  propo- 
sal for  the  military  force  for  which  we  now 
ask  you,  feeling  convinced  that  that  force 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose  and  essential 
to  the  safety  of  the  State. 

Sir  Db  L.  EVANS  had  heard  with 
much  satisfaction  the  declaration  made  by 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government,  that  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  consider,  before  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament,  the  means  of  equalising  the 
taxation  of  the  coimtry.  That,  in  his 
opinion,  was  the  great  question  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  country 
was  now  directed.  The  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding  had  said  that  this  was  a 
vote  for  7,100,000^  Now  this  was  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  ad  captandum  exaggerations 
in  which  the  hon.  Member  had  indulged 
for  some  months  back  with  respect  to  the 
Army  and  Navy.  The  vote  was  for 
3,800,000^,  and  the  estimate  was  essen- 
tially the  same  as  last  year.  He  contended 
that  the  regular  force  in  this  country  only 
amounted  to  22,000  men,  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry. Though  the  army  of  America  was 
smaller  than  our  own,  her  territory  was 
more  concentrated,  for  the  colonial  empire  of 


England  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  worlds 
and  America  had  a  militia  of  1 ,800,000  men. 
He  must  say  that  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment was  placed  in  a  position  of  much  dif- 
ficulty, as  it  was  told  to  reduce  the  regular 
force  to  the  minimum,  while  no  popular 
force  of  any  kind  was  to  be  permitted. 
But,  again,  it  was  said  that  free  trade 
would  supersede  the  necessity  of  retaining 
a  large  military  force ;  but  it  was  some- 
what singular  that  those  who  advocated 
that  principle  so  warmly  appeared  now  to 
have  wholly  forgotten  it.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  had  entirely  abandoned  his 
vocation,  and  had  become  the  advocate  of 
retrenchments  and  reductions  of  all  sorts. 
After  having  achieved  well-merited  tri- 
umphs in  every  capital  in  Europe,  he  re- 
turned home,  but  uttered  not  a  single  word 
on  the  great  principle  of  free  trade.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  told  the  House  on  the  19th 
of- February  that  in  France,  and  through- 
out Europe,  there  was  no  feeling  but  a  de- 
sire for  free  trade;  but  in  one  month  after- 
wards France  ai^d  all  Europe  appeared  to 
be  thinking  of  something  widely  different. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  think  that- 
free  trade  was  all  settled;  but  a  duty  of 
1,000  per  cent  was  still  retained  upon 
some  articles  of  importation;  and  aa  to 
saying  that  free  trade  had  made  any  pro- 
gress, save  in  this  country,  it  was  idle  to 
maintain  it.  He  did  not  know  when  it 
was  that  the  hon.  Gentleman .  became  a 
military  character;  whether  it  was  at  Malta 
or  at  St.  Petersburgh;  but  it  was  clear  that 
the  hon.  Member  had  come  back  a  thorough 
master  of  this  very  difficult  subject,  and 
now  he  was  determined  to  effect  a  com- 
plete reform  in  our  establishments.  Nay» 
he  had  heard,  that  within  the  last  week 
circulars  had  been  distributed  convening  a 
public  meeting  to  dismiss  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  call  on  the  hon.  Member 
himself  to  form  a  Government.  In  such  a 
case,  of  course,  the  opinions  of  the  hon. 
Member  were  of  vast  importance,  and  that 
was  the  reason  why  he  had  trespassed  thus 
long  on  the  House.  This  much  was  clear, 
that  Gentlemen  who  were  not  connected 
with  either  service  had  set  themselves  up 
to  reform  both — had  declared  they  knew 
better  what  was  wanted  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  than  those  to  whom  that  de- 
fence was  entrusted — and,  above  all,  that 
they  knew  better  what  was  wanted  for  the 
military  defence  than  the  illustrious  Chief 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  army.  The 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government^ 
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seeing  that  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  | 
Riding  had  a  great  number  of  supporters, ' 
had,  no  doubt,  acted  very  judiciously  in 
appointing  a  Committee  at  their  request — 
a  Committee  which,  it  seemed,  was  to  de- 
cide on  what  was  necessary  for  the  military 
and  naval  defence  of  the  country.  All  he 
could  say  was,  that  he,  for  one,  felt  very 
much  obliged  to  the  noble  Lord  for  not 
having  nominated  any  Members  of  either 
service  on  that  Committee.  He  should 
wait  for  the  result  of  that  Committee  be- 
fore making  any  observations  in  detail  on 
the  subject;  but,  in  the  meantime,  he 
would  observe  that  in  the  naval  branch  of 
the  service,  as  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon  had  said, 
that  there  might  be  some  jealousy  of  the 
force  of  France,  though  not  with  regard  to 
the  relative  strength  of  the  armies  of  the 
two  countries — that  the  Navy  estimate  for 
England  showed  a  force  of  43,000  men, 
while  that  of  France  showed  52,000,  being 
a  majority  of  9,000  men. 

Mr.  bright  could  not,  in  the  few  ob- 
servations he  intended  to  offer,  attempt  to 
enter  into  particulars  with  respect  to  mili- 
tary affairs,  nor  would  he  think  of  putting 
his  decision  on  such  matters  against  that 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  West- 
minster. That  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man ought  to  be  as  good  an  authority  on 
militaiT  affairs  as  any  in  that  House;  for 
so  fond  was  he  of  warfare,  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  do  battle,  not  only  for  his  own 
Queen,  but  even  for  the  queen  of  another 
country.  On  the  present  occasion,  how- 
ever, they  were  confining  themselves  to 
the  interests  of  their  own  particular  coun- 
try; and,  circumstanced  as  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  was,  it  would  be  anything 
but  judicious  for  the  people  of  England  to 
take  his  opinion  with  regard  to  military 
policy,  as  limited  merely  to  this  country. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman's  speech 
could  not  be  regarded  as  the  happiest  or 
the  most  fortunate  that  he  had  delivered 
in  that  House,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  warmest  mani- 
festations of  applause  from  that  section  of 
the  House  whose  favour  he  had  been  but 
little  in  the  habit  of  courting.  He  would 
leave  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  to 
square  his  accounts  with  his  constituents 
of  Westminster;  but  he  would  venture  to 
assure  the  hon.  Member  and  the  House, 
that  where  there  was  one  man  in  West- 
minster who  sympathised  with  the  speech 
of  the  gallant  Officer,  there  wore  at  least 
ten  who  approved  of  the  spirit  of  tho  re- 


marks that  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  not  heea  very  much  more 
fortunate  in  his  observations;  for  daring 
the  whole  of  his  address  every  cheer  that 
had  marked  his  progress  had  emanated 
from  the  very  party  in  that  House  against 
whom  he  had  been  contendmg  almost  ever 
since  he  had  had  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
He  had  taunted  the  manufacturers  of  the 
north  of  England  with  going  to  the  Home 
Office  to  ask  f9r  troops.  It  might  be  true 
that  they  done  so;  but  such  conduct  on 
their  part  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  question  then  under  discussion.  The 
noble  Lord  was  perfectly  well  aware  the 
military  were  only  required  in  the  north  <^ 
England  at  periods  when  com  was  at  pre- 
cisely that  price  that  accorded  with  the  views 
of  the  hon .  Members  opposite.  S o  notorioua 
was  this  the  fact,  that  it  had  become  a  pro- 
verb in  Lancashire  with  which  every  work- 
ing man  in  that  country  was  familiar,  that 
the  red  coats  came  when  bread  was  dear. 
From  the  return  which  had  been  laid  upon 
the  table  of  that  House,  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  troops,  it  appeared  that 
the  force  in  Great  Britain  was  about 
39,000,  and  that  the  number  of  soldiers 
stationed  in  Ireland  was  no  less  than 
26,000.  Now,  that  latter  fact  was  one  to 
which  he  thought  it  of  importance  to  invite 
the  attention  of  the  House.  It  was  right, 
however,  in  the  first  place  to  observe,  that 
in  addition  to  that  great  force,  1,000  men 
or  more  had  been  recently  drafted  into  Ire- 
land. There  were,  moreover,  in  that 
country  12,000  police,  who  constituted,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  a  military  force. 
So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  in  that 
part  of  the  empire  a  military  force  of  not 
less  than  40,000.  When,  therefore,  that 
question  of  voting  men  and  money  came 
before  the  House,  they  were  bound  to  take 
into  their  consideration  the  circumstances 
which  created  a  necessity,  or  from  which, 
at  all  events,  the  necessity  was  assumed, 
of  maintaining  so  large  a  body  of  fighting 
men.  Before  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  that  House,  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  professed  himself  the 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  friend  of  Ireland. 
He  used  to  denounce  mercilessly  those 
who  misruled  that  country,  and  not  hesi- 
tate to  predict  the  evils  which  were  to 
follow  in  the  event  of  his  counsels  not 
being  adopted  with  regard  to  Irish  policy. 
There  was  not  a  man  in  that  House  who 
had    ever    witnessed    anything  in   party 
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"warfare  equal  to  that — ^he  would  call  it — 
ferocious     warfare,     which     took     place 
in  that  JBouse  some  few  years   ago  with 
regard  to   the  introduction   of  measures 
for  the  improvement  and   conciliation  of 
Ireland.     Let  them  look  to  her  political 
situation  at  the   present  moment.      She 
had  next  to  no  constituency.     True,  she 
sent  105  representatives  to  that  House; 
hut   she   suffered  under  inequalities  and 
wrongs  with  respect  to  her  political  insti- 
tutions, which  could  not  he  denied,  and 
which  had  heen  admitted  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  on  all  sides  of  that  House. 
She  had,  moreover,  a  Church  Establish- 
ment, which,  were  it  not  that  there  was  a 
Church  Establishment  in  England  as  well, 
would  not  last  in  Ireland  for  a  single  Ses- 
sion.    In  one  word,  there  was  to  be  found 
in  Ireland  a  condition  of  things  so  mon- 
strous, so  incredibly  vile,   that  in   some 
years  to  come  their  children  or  their  grand- 
children would  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
how  their  forefathers  could  have  tolerated 
it  for  one  hour  without  having   at  least 
made  an  effort  to  remedy  it.     Last  year 
more  of  their  fellow-subjects  died  in  Ire- 
land ef  positive  starvation — ^yes,  literally 
perished  of  famine  and  pestilence  in  their 
novels,  in  the  workhouses,  or  by  the  side 
of  the  high  roads — than  England  ever  lost 
of    her    people   in   any   war,    ancient   or 
modem,  in  which  she  had  ever  been  en- 
gaged.   Had  the  Government  now  in  office 
done  anything  for  Ireland,  or  was  it  their 
intention  to  do  anything  for  Ireland  ?     If , 
that  House  was  to  be  asked  to  vote  mil- ' 
lions   of   money   to  maintain   a  standing ' 
army  of  forty  thousand  fighting  men  in  ' 
Ireland,  was  it  not  right  that  before  they 
committed   themselves   to   the  act,   they 
should  obtain  more  information  as  to  whe- 
ther it  was  the  intention  of  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  that  anything 
should  be  done  to  remedy  the  intolerable 
and  disgraceful  state  of  things  which  ex- 
isted   in   that   wronged   and   ill-governed 
land  ?     It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
•'this  great  empire;"    but,  for  his  own 
part,   he  could  not  help  thinking  that  un- 
less the  colonies  and  dependencies  which 
were  united  to  England  wore  inhabited  by 
a  free,  happy,  contented,  and  prosperous 
population,  it  would  be  infinitely  better  for 
the  English  Crown  and  the  English  people 
to  abandon  the  thought  of  dependencies 
altogether,  and   to  be  content  with    this 
tight  little  island  of  their  own.     The  fact 
could  not  be  denied  that  there  existed  out 
of  doors  a  degree  of  discontent  and  dis- 
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satisfaction,  which  proved  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord,  if  wise  and  fair, 
was,  at  all  events,  most  unsuccessful. 
Without  disregarding  that  particular  class 
of  the  community  for  whose  welfare  the 
noble  Lord  appeared  to  be  especially  soli- 
citous—  the  aristocratic  and  privileged 
class — he  would  take  leave  to  say  that 
there  was  a  strong  feeling,  both  in  the 
I  cities  and  in  the  provinces,  that  it  was  full 
time  that  there  should  be  exhibited  in  that 
House  a  feeling  of  more  sincere  sympathy 
for  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  that 
greater  regard  should  be  shown  for  that 
economy  which  was  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  the  contentment  of  the  people. 
They  might  rest  assured  that  sixty  mil- 
lions of  taxation  was  an  amount  which 
could  not  be  levied  for  any  length  of  time 
from  the  people  of  this  country  without 
^  creating  a  deep  and  general  feeling  of  dis- 
I  satisfaction.  To  economy  and  retrench- 
'  ment  the  Government  would  have  at  length 
to  come,  when  the  money  they  demanded 
would  be  denied;  for  the  day  would  inevit- 
ably arrive  when  every  effort  to  raise  so 
large  an  amount  of  taxation  as  that  which, 
was  at  present  levied  would  be  wholly  and 
entirely  unavailing. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  rose  to  refute  the 
statements  made  by  the  hon.  Members  for 
Manchester  and  the  West  Riding,  when 
they  said  that  hon.  Members  on  his  side 
had  not  brought  the  distressed  state  of  the 
people  before  the  House.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  Session  he  and  his  hon.  Colleague  had 
felt  it  their  duty  to  urge  on  the  House  the 
state  of  distress  existing  among  the  opera- 
tives of  the  midland  counties;  and  only  so 
late  as  last  Wednesday  the  hon.  Member 
for  Leicestershire  had  done  the  same  thing. 
When  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Rid- 
ing said  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
feelings  of  the  middle  classes,  he  begged 
to  reply  that,  representing  mixed  consti- 
tuencies as  they  did,  they  did  well  know 
those  feelings;  which  were  feelings  of  deep 
and  bitter  disappointment  at  the  result  of 
those  measures  which  were  passed  at  the 
instance  of  those  hon.  Members.  He 
would  tell  the  hon.  Members,  also,  that 
should  unhappily  circumstances  arise  which 
would  necessitate  the  interference  of  the 
State,  it  would  not  be  the  agriculturists 
who  would  need  defence,  but  that,  as  be- 
fore, it  would  be  the  manufacturers  and 
the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  who  would 
demand  the  assistance  of  that  Army  which 
these  hon.  Members  now  proposed  to  re- 
duce to  a  less  force  than  the  country  re- 
2Q 
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quired.     Then,  ajrain,  would  be  seen  the 

spectacle  ot  I ht?  jeotnanryof  Ert^flaDd  hmvr 
called  on  to  preserve  order  and  pro|nertj  in 
the  miintifactariDg  towns  and  districts, 

Mr.  HUME,  in  reply,  observed  that  on 
those  bcnchea  opposite,  which  wore  now  so 
crowded,  there  hfld  not  been  sii  Members 
when  ho  addressed  the  Ifou&e,  As  to  the 
gallant  Member  for  Westminster,  if  he 
knew  more  of  war  be  would  at  least  heat 
the  hon.  Member  at  figures.  So  far  from 
the  force  required  for  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  being  onlv  22*000  men,  the  actual 
numl^er  was  77,^97,  besides  ib*)  pension- 
ers, the  yeomanry,  and  the  dockyard  men* 
These,  with  the  Irisb  police  and  the  coast- 
guard, made  a  grand  total  of  123,000  men, 
all  in  arms,  or  ready  to  be  in  arms.  And 
jet  this  was  in  the  face  of  the  admission 
that  we  must  look  to  the  future  for  money 
to  pay  them^  How  the  gallant  Member 
for  WeBtmin»tf?r  would  explain  his  speech 
to  his  constituents,  ho  eould  not  eoneeive. 

Sib  De  L,  EVANS  in  explanation,  said 
he  was  extremely  glad  to  hear  that  the  no- 
ble Lord  {Lord  J  Russell)  intended  to  re- 
yise  the  whole  syutem  of  taxation  With 
respect  to  what  the  hon*  Member  for  Mon- 
trose said,  he  must  observe  that  the  whole 
available  foree  at  present  in  Great  Britain 
was  only  22,000  men;  and  ho  believed  that 
number  to  be  totally  inadequate  to  the  de- 
feneo  of  the  country p 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question 
that  100,000  men  be  substituted  for 
113,D0^):— Ayes  39;  Noes  293:  Majo- 
rity 254. 

List  of  the  Ateb 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Alcock,  T. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G.  F. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bo  wring,  Dr. 
Bright,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  II. 
Clay,  J. 

Crawford,  W.  S. 
Duncan,  G. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Gardner,  R. 
Greene,  J. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Ilastie,  A. 
Henry,  A. 
Uumphery,  Aid. 
Kershaw,  J. 
M'Gregor,  J. 


Meagher,  T. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Pechcll,  Capt. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Raphael,  A, 
Scholefield,  W. 
Scully,  F. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
StricltUiid,  SirG. 
Stuart,  Lcjrd  D, 
Sullivan,  M. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
Wakley.  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Williams,  J. 

TELLS  RS. 

Hume,  J. 
Cobden,  R. 


List  of  the  Noes. 
Abdy,  T.  N.  Adare,  Visot. 

Adair,  H.  E.  Adderley,  C.  B. 

Adair,  R.  A.  S.  Alexander,  N. 


AnBon,  hon.  CoL 
Anson,  Visct. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
ArchdaU,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Armflfcrong,  Sir  A. 
Arundel  and  Surrey* 

Earl  of 
Bagge,  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.  jun« 
Baldwin,  C.  B. 
Barkly,  H. 

Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Baring,  hon-  W.  B. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Bateson,  T. 
BeUew,  R.  M. 
Bennet,  P. 
Beresford,  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Ik?rkeley,  hon.  11.  F. 
Birth,  Sir  T;  B, 
BUckall,  ii.  W; 
Blsindtbrd,  KLirq.  of 
Btildero,  IL  G. 
BolUng,  W. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brackley,  Visct. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Broadley,  U. 
Brockman,  E.  D. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Buller,  C. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Burghley,  Lord 
hiisfoild,  W, 
Cabbell,  B.  B. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
CardweU.  E. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cnstlpro.igli,  Visct. 
Cnvcadisb,  hon.  G.  H. 
L-ftyk*j»  E.  S. 
Cliarterifl,  hon.  F. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  Lu 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Cholmeley,  Sir  M. 
Christy,  S. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clive,  H.  B. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
C<tdrinjjtou,  Sir  W. 
Cokp,  hon.  E.  K 
CoLebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Coh:9,  II.  B. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Compton,  II.  C. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.,  H.  L. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Cripps,  W. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Currie,  R. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 


Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Deedea,  W. 
Deni8on«  W.  J. 
Deniaon,  J.  E. 
DiaraeU,B. 
Dod,J.  W. 
Dodd,G. 

DougUs,  Sir  C.  E. 
Douro,  Marq.  of 
Drummond,  H. 
Duekworth,SirJ.  T.B. 
Dufl^  G.  S. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundaa,  Sir  D. 
Dundai,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Ebrington«  Vitct. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
EUiee,  rt.  hon.  E. 
EUice,  E. 
EUiot,  hoa.  J.  E. 
Emlyn,  Visct. 
Evans,  Sir  De  L, 
Evans,  W. 
Fergus,  J. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  0. 
Fortesoue,  hon.  J.  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  IC 
Glyn,  G.  0. 
Groddard,  A.  L. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Grahajn,  rt.  boa.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
GrenfeU,  C.  P. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  O. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grogan,  E. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Gwyn,  H. 
llAgiriit,  F.  E, 
UHllyburtoa,  Ix«rd  J.  F. 
IlMnilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C, 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Uervey,  Lord  A, 
Hey  wood,  J. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodges,  T.  T. 
Hollond,  R. 
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Hood,  Sir  A. 

Hope,  Sir  J. 

Hornby,  J. 

Hotham,  Lord 

Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 

Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 

Hudson,  G. 

Hutt,  W. 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 

Jervis,  Sir  J. 

Jocelyn,  Visct. 

Jones,  Sir  W. 

Keogh,  W. 

Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 

Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 

Langston,  J.  H. 

Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.F. 

Lewis,  G.  C. 

Lincoln,  Earl  of 

Lindsey,  hon.  Col. 

Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 

Locke,  J. 

Lockhart,  A.  E. 

Lockhart,  W. 

Lushington,  C. 

Mackenzie,  W.  F. 

Maonamara,  Maj. 

M'CuUagh,  W.  T. 

M«Naghten,  Sir  E. 

M'Neill,  D. 

M'Taggart,  Sir  J. 

Magan,  W.  H. 

Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 

March,  Earl  of 

Marshall,  W. 

Matheson,  A. 

Matheson,  J. 

Matheson,  Col. 

Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 

Maunsell,  T.  P. 

Melgund,  Visct. 

Meux,  Sir  H. 

Mitchell,  T.  A. 

Moffatt,  G. 

Monsell,  W. 

Moore,  G.  H. 

Morpeth,  Viact. 

Morison,  Gen. 
Morris,  D. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Mure,  Col. 
Napier,  J. 
Newdegate.  C.  N. 
Newry  if  Mome,  Visct. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir.  R. 
Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Perfect,  R. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pinncy,  W. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  0. 
Power,  N. 
Price,  Sir  R. 


Prime,  R. 

Pugh,  D. 

Pusey,  P. 

Rawdon,  Col. 

Renton,  J.  C. 

Reynolds,  J. 

Ricardo,  0. 

Rice,  E.  R. 

Rich.  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 

Russell,  Lord  J. 

Russell,  hon.  E.  S. 

RusseU,  F.  C.  H. 

Rutherfiird,  A. 

Sandars,  G. 

Seymer,  H.  K. 

Seymour,  Sir  H. 

Seymour,  Lord 

Shafto,  R.  D. 

Sheil,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 

Shelburne,  Earl  of 

Sheridan,  R.  B. 

Sibthorp,  Col. 

Simeon,  J. 

Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 

Smith,  J.  A. 

Smith,  M.  T. 

Smyth,  J.  G. 

Smollett,  A. 

Somerville,  rt.hn.SirW. 

Spearman,  H.  J. 

Spooner,  R. 

Stafford,  A. 

Stanley,  hon.  E.  J. 

Stansfleld,  W.  R.  C. 

Stuart,  J. 

Sturt,  H.  G. 

Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 

Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 

Tenison,  E.  K. 

Tennent,  R.  J. 

Thicknesse,  R.  A. 

Thompson,  Aid. 

Townley,  R.  G. 

Townshend,  Capt. 

Trelawny,  J.  S. 

Turner,  G.  J. 

Tynte,  Col.  C.  J.  K. 

Vane,  Lord  H. 

Vemey,  Sir  H. 

Vivian,  J.  H. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
West.  F.  R. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Wilson,  J. 
WUson,  M. 
Wood,  rt  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyld,  J. 
Wyvill,  M. 
Yorke,  H.  G.  R. 

TELLERS. 

Tufoell,  U. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
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Sir  WILLIAM  MOLES  WORTH  moved 
that  the  vote  be  reduced  by  5,449  men,  the 
number  expected  to  arrive  from  India  within 
the  year. 

The  Committee  again  divided  on  Sir 
William  Molesworth's  Motion  : — Ayes  45; 
Noes  246  :  Majority  201. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Alcock,  T. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G.  F. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brotherton,  J, 
Clay,  J. 
Cobden,  R. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Duncan,  G. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Gardner,  R. 
Greene,  J. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hastie,  A. 
Henry,  A. 
Hume,  J. 
Kershaw,  J. 
M*Gregor,  J. 
Meagher,  T. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Moffatt,  G. 
Mowatt,  F. 


Osborne,  R. 
Pearson,  0. 
Peohell,  Ca{>t. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Raphael,  A. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Scully,  F. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Williams,  J. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wood,  W.  P. 

TBLLERI. 

Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Bright,  J. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  H.  £. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Alexander,  N. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Anson,  Visct. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Archdall,  Capt. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Arundel    and     Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bagge,  W. 
Bailey,  J.,  jun. 
Baldwin,  C.  B. 
Barkly,  H. 

Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Bateson,  T. 
Bennet,  P. 
Bcresford,  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brackley,  Visct. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brockman,  £.  D. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 

2Q2 


Buller,  C. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Burghley,  Lord 
CabbeU.  B.  B. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
CardweU,  E. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Childers.  J.  W. 
Cholmeley,  Sir  M. 
Christy,  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clive,  H.  B. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Coke,  hon.  E.  K. 
Coles.  H.  B. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Compton,  n.  C. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Cripps,  W. 
Da  vies,  D.  A.  S. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V, 
Deedes,  W. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Denison,  J.  £. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Dodd.  G. 
Douglaa,  Sir  C.  E. 
Douro,  Marq.  of 
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Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duff,  G.  S. 
Dancuft,  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dunda«,  Sir  D. 
Dundan,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Egerton.  W.  T. 
EUice,  E. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  £. 
Evans,  W. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Fuller,.A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
GrenfeU,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grogan,  E. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Ilaggitt,  F.  R. 
Hallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hey  wood,  J. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodges,  T.  T. 
Hollond,  R. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Hudson,  G. 
Hutt,  W. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Jones,  Sir  W. 
Keogh,  W. 
Keppcl,  hon.  G.  T. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  SirT.F. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 


Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Littleton,  hon.  £.  R. 
Locke,  J. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lushington,  C. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Macnamara,  Mai. 
M'Cullagh,  W.  T. 
M'Naghten,  Sir  E. 
M'NeiU,  D. 
M'Taggart,  Sir  J. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Mahon,  The  0' Gorman 
March,  Earl  of 
MarshaU,  W, 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  J. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Mcux,  Sir  H. 
MonselUW. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morison,  Gen. 
Morris,  D. 
Mulgraye,  Earl  of 
Napier,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newry  &  Mome,  Visct. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Power,  N. 
Price  Sir  R. 
Prime,  R. 
Pugh,  D. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  hon.  E.  S. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Sandars,  G. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Seymour,  Sir  H. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Simeon,  J. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerville,  rt.hn.  Sir  W. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 


Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  J. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Tynte,  Col.  C.  J.  K. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 


Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  CoL 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Wellealey,  Lord  C. 
West,  F.  R. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Wilson,  J. 
WUson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyvill,  M. 
Yorke,  H.  G.  R. 

TSLLBB8. 

TufocU,  H. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


Original  proposition  agreed  to. 
House  resumed. 
Committee  to  sit  again. 

ELECTION  RECOGNISANCES  BILL. 

On  the  further  consideration  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Election  Recognisances  BUI, 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  declared 
that  the  most  evil  consequences  would  re- 
sult if  the  Bill  were  allowed  to  pass,  and 
moved  that  the  report  he  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  day  six  months. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  thought  the  House 
ought  not  to  afford  any  facility  for  the 
passing  of  a  measure  of  this  description. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  words  proposed  to  he  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  question: — Ayes  92;  Noes 
73 :  Majority  19. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adderley,  C.  B. 
Alexander,  N. 
Anson,  Visct. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Bagge,  W. 
Bailey,  J.,  jun. 
Barkly,  H. 
Bennet,  P. 
Beresford,  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G.  F. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Boiling,  W. 
Brackley,  Visct. 
Bright,  J. 
Brockman,  E.  D. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Christy,  S. 
CUy,  J. 
Cobden,  R. 
Cooks,  T.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Cripps,  W. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Dundas,  G. 
Ellioe,  £. 
Fagan,  W. 
Floyer,  J. 


Forbes,  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
FuUer,  A.  E. 
Gardner,  R. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Greene,  J. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grogan,  E. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hervey,  Lord  K. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hudson,  G. 
Jones,  Sir  W. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R, 
Locke,  J. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
March,  Earl  of 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newry  and  Mome»Viaot. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Pearson,  C. 
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Pilkington,  J. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Raphael,  A. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Sandan,  G. 
Soholefield,  W. 
ScuUy,  F. 

Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Simeon,  J. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smyth,  J.  6. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somenrille,rtJion.SirW. 
Spooner,  R. 
Sta£rord,  A. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 


Sullivan,  M. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  U.  S. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Watkins,  Col. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Williams,  J. 
WiUoughby,  Sir  H. 

TBLLKRS. 

Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  H.  E. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
BeUew,  R.  M. 
Bemal,  R. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Buller,  C. 
CabbeU,  B.  B. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cardwell,  £. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Craig.  W.  G. 
Dodd,  G. 

Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.B. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Ballyburton,I^rdJ.  F. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 

Report  considered, 
third  time. 

House  adjourned  a 
o'clock. 


Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
M'CuUagh,  W.  T. 
M*Taggart,  Sir  J. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morris,  D. 
Mulgraye,  Earl  of 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Pigott,  F. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Seymour,  H.  K. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wyld,  J. 
WyvUl,  M. 
Yorke,  H.  G.  R. 

TSLLBBS. 

Hall,  Sir  B. 
HiU,  Lord  M. 

Bill  to  be  read  a 
quarter  before  Two 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  April  3,  1848. 

MiirirrKS.]     Public  Bills.— 1*  Property  Tuc^Stamp 

Dutlcf  AfsimilatkNi. 
30  and  paaed  1  Borough  Pollee  Supenumuation  Fund. 

PsTiTioNS  PaBSKNTKO.  From  Brailiford.  for  the  Impod- 
tioQ  of  the  Severest  Penalticf  on  all  Roman  Catholic 
Prieiti  who  ihaU  Deoounoe  Penona  ftum  the  Altar.— 


From  FSlmouth  and  Plymouth,  for  Exemption  of  Chari- 
table  Bequerts  fttMn  Legacy  Duties.— From  Members  of 
several  Lodges  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
Manchester  Unity,  for  the  Extension  of  the  Provisions  id 
the  Benefit  Societies  Act  to  that  Order.— From  Hartle- 
pool, for  a  Select  Committee  to  Inquire  into  the  Policy 
of  a  Continuance  of  the  Nayigation  Laws. 

AFFAIRS  OF  ITALY. 
Tbe  Earl  of  ABERDEEN :  I  am  de- 
sirous of  putting  a  question  to  the  noble 
Marquess  opposite  with  respect  to  an  im- 
portant event  that  has  recently  taken  place 
in  tbe  north  of  Italy;  and  as  I  have  given 
him  notice  of  tbe  terms  of  that  question,  I 
shall  now  proceed,  with  your  Lordships' 
permission,  to  put  it.  Your  Lordships 
will  recollect  that  some  weeks  ago  the 
noble  Marquess  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  although  without  any  explanation, 
or  without  any  Motion  having  been  made 
on  the  subject,  a  correspondence  that  had 
taken  place  with  the  Austrian  Government 
relating  to  the  possibility  of  their  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  It  was  not 
very  apparent  with  what  precise  object 
that  communication  was  made  to  the 
House,  but,  at  all  events,  the  correspon- 
dence concluded  with  a  declaration  that 
any  aggression  upon  the  territories  or 
rights  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  could  not 
be  viewed  by  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  with  indifference.  Your  Lordships 
are  aware  that,  in  diplomatic  language, 
this  expression,  "  would  not  be  viewed 
with  indifference,"  may  mean  a  great  deal, 
or  it  may  mean  very  little;  but,  at  all 
events,  the  expression  is  a  species  of  pro- 
test that  enables  the  party  making  use  of 
it  to  act  hereafter  according  to  what  may 
appear  to  be  most  expedient,  and  just, 
and  proper.  Whether  a  similar  declara- 
tion was  made  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Court  of  Sardinia,  mutatis  mutandis,  I  do 
not  know ;  but  certainly  that  ought  to  have 
been  the  case.  It  appeared  to  me  at  the 
time,  that  this  declaration  made  to  the 
Austrian  Government  was  altogether  gra- 
tuitous, and  that  there  need  have  been  no 
apprehension  of  any  aggression  on  the 
part  of  Austria.  The  policy  of  Austria 
m  Italy  may  have  been  good  or  bad,  but 
certainly  it  was  not  aggressive :  there  was 
every  reason,  on  the  contrary,  to  suppose 
and  apprehend  that  the  aggression  would 
proceed  from  the  other  side.  The  state  of 
Italy  rendered  this  probable;  and  this  pro- 
bability was  increased,  and  must  have  been 
increased,  in  the  mind  of  every  man  who 
recollected  the  ancient  and  constant  policy 
of  the  House  of  Savoy.  It  was  the  maxim 
of  one  of  the  princes  of  that  House  —  a 
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maxim  wbicli  his  descendants  had  ever 
kept  in  view — that  Lombard j  ought  to  be 
considered  as  an  artichoke,  to  be  eaten 
leaf  by  leaf;  but  King  Charles  Albert 
seems  to  fancy  that  he  has  so  good  an  ap- 
petite that  he  ought  at  once  to  devour  the 
whole  plant.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  amidst  all  the  con- 
Yolsions  which  we  have  witnessed  around 
UB  —  convulsions  most  unexampled  and 
portentous — the  King  of  Sardinia  is  the 
first  Power  who  has  directly  contro- 
verted the  public  law  of  Europe.  He 
has  thought  right  to  command  his  troops 
to  enter  the  territory  of  a  neighbour- 
ing, friendly,  and  allied  Power,  with- 
out the  slightest  pretext  of  a  grievance, 
without  any  provocation,  and  without  any 
complaint  or  reason  assigned  whatever, 
and  also  in  direct  violation  of  engagements 
by  which  he  as  well  as  this  country  was 
solemnly  bound.  I  think,  my  Lords,  that 
this  violation  of  the  public  law  should  not 
pass  altogether  unnoticed  by  those  who 
desire  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  I 
do  not  wish,  however,  to  be  misunderstood. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  endeavours  of 
the  people  of  Lombardy  to  shake  off  the 
power  and  dominion  of  Austria.  That  is 
their  own  affair.  If  they  succeed  in  this 
endeavour,  I  only  hope  that  they  may  find 
themselves  as  happy  and  as  prosperous  as 
they  will  be  more  free,  than  under  the  Go- 
yemment  of  Austria.  But  your  Lordships 
are  not  to  suppose  that  this  endeavour  is 
made  against  an  usurping  Power,  or  that 
the  Austrian  Government  is  to  be  held  as 
a  Government  of  usurpation.  Lombardy 
has  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  family 
of  Austria  for  three  centuries;  and  since 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  has  been  positively 
assured  to  the  Emperor  and  his  family  by 
all  Europe:  therefore  these  are  not  do- 
minions which  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who 
himself  received  great  accessions  to  his 
territory  only  the  other  day,  can  consider 
as  having  been  usurped  by  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  can  propose  to  add  to  his  own 
dominions  without  a  violation  of  treaties. 
Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  I  have  no 
opinion  to  give  as  to  the  efforts  now  mak- 
ing by  the  people  of  Lombardy.  I  have 
only  good  wishes  to  offer  as  to  the  result 
of  any  assertion  of  their  rights  which  they 
may  make :  it  is  the  violation  of  treaties 
and  of  public  law  on  which  alone  I  wish  to 
speak;  and  the  question  I  now  wish  to  put 
to  the  noble  Marquess  is,  whether,  con- 
sidering what  took  place  with  the  Austrian 
Government  on  this  subject,  Her  Majesty's 
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Government  have  at  any  time  expressed  to 
the  Government  of  Sardinia  that  any  ag- 
gression of  this  description,  in  violation  of 
those  engagements  by  which  the  King  of 
Sardinia  as  well  as  this  country  is  bound, 
would  not  be  viewed  by  Great  Britain  with 
indifference  ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  : 
My  Lords,  I  have  no  wish  to  deny  the  im- 
portance of  the  events  to  which  the  noble 
Earl  has  just  alluded;  and  I  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  answering  his  question,  as  put 
in  the  terms  in  which  he  announced  it  to 
me  within  these  few  hours.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  convinced  the  noble  Earl 
will  excuse  me  for  not  following  him 
into  any  general  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject— observations  which  it  may  be  more 
or  less  wise,  or  more  or  less  prudent,  in 
reference  to  the  general  relations  of  this 
country,  to  abstain  from.  The  subject  on 
which  the  noble  Earl  intimated  that  he 
would  put  a  question  to  me  was  **  respect- 
ing the  course  pursued  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment in  consequence  of  the  entrance 
into  Lombardy  of  the  Piedmontese  troops." 
I  These  were  the  words  of  my  noble  Friend, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  state  at  this  moment 
any  particular  course  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  this  country  or  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
I  can,  however,  state,  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  that  al- 
though it  is  quite  impossible  that  Govern- 
ment could  have  received  any  application 
from  Austria  on  this  subject  subsequent  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Piedmontese  troops 
into  Lombardy,  and  although  the  noble 
Earl  well  knows  that  this  country  is  not 
bound  by  any  treaty  to  assist  the  Austrian 
Power  in  the  defence  of  Lombardy  if  at- 
tacked; yet,  unbound  by  any  such  engage- 
ment, Her  Majesty's  Government  did  think 
it  right  to  instruct  their  Minister  to  express 
their  hope  and  confidence  that  in  the  pre- 
sent alaiming  and  agitated  state  of  all  the 
I  countries  in  that  part  of  the  world,  His 
'  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia  might  deem 
:  it  advisable  to  preserve  a  perfect  neutrality. 
I  That  was  the  advice  of  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters. It  was  given  again  and  again;  and 
it  is  not  for  me  to  say  how  far  that  advice 
I  may  have  had  an  influence  in  retarding  the 
transactions  that  have  occurred,  and  which, 
in  point  of  fact,  only  took  place  when  it 
appeared  highly  improbable  that  the  Aus- 
trian Government  would  be  able  to  main- 
tain itself  in  Lombardy.  There  cannot, 
however,  be  a  doubt  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Milanese,  the  King  of  Sardinia 
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has  bought  himself  justified  in  entering 
that  part  of  Europe.  That  is  the  fact  as 
it  stands  now.  I  am  not  at  all  prepared 
to  say  whether,  in  the  event  of  Austria  not 
heing  ahle  to  maintain  her  hold  of  her  pos« 
sessions  in  Lomhardj,.  it  would  he  expe- 
dient, or  for  the  general  advantage  of  Eu- 
rope, that  the  King  ef  Sardinia  should 
make  himself  master  of  that  country;  hut 
I  can  confidently  say  that  the  movement 
has  heen  made,  not  only  without  the  con- 
currence, hut  against  the  advice,  of  the 
British  Government,  and  in  the  face  of  in- 
structions sent  to  our  representative  from 
this  country;  which  instructions  were  suh- 
mitted  to  the  Minister  of  Austria  at  this 
Court,  who  expressed  himself  perfectly  sa* 
tisfied  with  their  contents. 

Lord  STANLEY  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  propriety  of  referring  as  httle  as 
possible  at  the  present  time,  either  in  that 
or  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  to  what 
was  passing  in  other  countries.  But  he 
could  not  help  saying  that  he  had  heard 
with  much  satisfaction  ^  statement  that 
Her  Majesty's  Oovemm^it  had  thought  it 
their  duty  to  represent  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia their  desire  that  an  armed  interven- 
tion should  not  take  place,  and  that  he 
should  not  put  himself  at  the  head  of  any 
expedition  for  the  invasion  of  Lombardy. 
He  must  at  the  same  time  say,  that  his 
noble.  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  had 
only  taken  that  course  which  might  have 
been  expected  of  him,,  especially  consider- 
ing his  long  and  intimate  connexion  with 
foreign  affairs;  and  he  had  very  property 
taken  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to 
the  House  and  to  the  eountry  that  an  ex- 
ample of  aggression  had  been  set,  which, 
if  fdlowed  up  by  other  Powers,  might  be 
attended  with  very  dangerous  consequences. 
He  believed  there  was  no  man  either  in 
that  or  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
who  would  not  recognise  the  doctrine  which 
had  been  so  freely  and  fully  laid  down  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  of  the  right 
of  any  nation,  in  connexion  with  the  sove- 
reign authorities  of  that  nation,  to  intro- 
duce any  mternal  reforms,  any  modifica- 
cation  of  their  constitution,  which  they 
should  conclude  to  be  for  their  own  na- 
tional advantage,  and  that  there  was  no 
justification  for  any  other  nation,  from 
the  remote  fear  of  probable  consequences, 
interfering  with  the  internal  affairs  of  that 
nation  with  an  armed  force.  But  if  that 
doctrine  were  fully  admitted,  and  if  in  de- 
ference, probably,  to  their  own  sense  of 
right  and  prudence^  the  Government  of 


Austria  had  abstained  from  any  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  affairs  of  Naples,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Sicily,  then  Austria  had  shown 
an  example  and  a  regard  for  the  rights  of 
other  parties,  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  save  her  from  an  armed  invasion 
on  the  part  of  Sardinia.  It  was  a  dange- 
rous doctrine  to  admit  the  right  of  any 
other  nation,  from  sympathy  with  the  sup- 
posed grievances  and  injuries  inflicted  upon 
another,  to  enter  it  with  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  overthrowing  the  reigning  power. 
And  if  there  was  a  country  in  the  world 
whose  essential  interest  it  was  to  rebut 
and  reject  this  doctrine  as  to  the  right  of 
interference,  it  was  thiis  country,,  with  its 
widespread  and  outlying  c^onial  posses- 
sions. It  of  all  others,  therefore,  should 
most  strongly  protest  against  the  attempt 
of  any  country  by  foreign  forces  whether 
on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign,  against  the 
people,  or  on  the  part  of  tibe  people  against 
the  Sovereign,  to  interfere*  with  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  States.  He  did 
not  understand  his  noble  Friend  to  have 
asked  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  inter- 
pose by  force,  or  in  any  way  to  assist  Aus- 
tria; but  he  imderstood  his  noble  Friend 
to  call  their  attention  to  tlie-faet;  that  amid 
the  universal  convulsion  ef  lihe  States  of 
Europe,  and  admitting  the*  right  of  all  to 
modify  their  own  constitutions,  this  was 
the  first  instance  of  carirying  out  the  dan- 
gerous doctrine  of  propagandism,  which,  if 
not  condemned  by  the  publib  opinion  of 
Europe,  might  lead  to  invasion^  by  the 
more  powerful  and  actii/ve,  of  the  rights  of 
the  lesser  Powers;  for  he  believed,  that 
unless  it  was  put  down  by  the-  general 
sense  of  Europe  and  the  ciTilised*  world, 
even  the  best  efforts  of  Her  Majesty '^s  Go- 
vernment, supported  as  they  would  be 
without  reference  to  political  feeling,  would 
be  utterly  unavailing  towards  pceventing 
the  spread  of  a  sanguinary  war  through- 
out Europe^ 

EMIGRATION  TO  CANADA. 
Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  sinee  the 
discussion  on  the  Passengers'  Bill,  he  had 
received  an  abstract  of  a  Bill  relating  to 
the  same  subject  which  was  now  passang 
through  the  Legislature  in  the  province  H 
Canada,  which  would  greatly  impede  the 
operation  of  the  Bill  which  their  Lordships 
had  recently  passed,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment interfered.  At  the  present  moment 
the  tax  imposed  by  Canada  upon  every 
adult  emigrant  was  5s.,  while  the  tax  im- 
posed by  New  York  was  7$.     By  the  Bill 
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which  had  already  passed  the  House  of 
Assembly  in  Canada,  it  was  intended  to 
impose  a  tax  of  20^.  upon  every  emigrant, 
irrespective  of  age.  After  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, this  charge  was  to  be  increased  to 
30;.,  and  at  a  period  subsequent  to  40s. 
It  was  also  required  that  security  should 
be  given  against  the  emigrants  becoming 
chargeable  to  the  colony.  He  admitted 
the  right  of  the  colony  to  protect  itself 
against  pauperism ;  but  he  considered  this 
charge  was  most  exorbitant.  The  master 
might  relieve  himself,  indeed,  from  giving 
the  security,  on  payment  of  20s.  for  each 
passenger  imported.  The  consequence  of 
this  Act,  if  passed,  would  be,  that  the 
stream  of  emigration  to  a  British  province 
would  be  checked,  and  exclusively  directed 
to  the  United  States  and  other  foreign 
parts.  There  was  another  portion  of  the 
Bill  much  more  oppressive  still.  By  the 
fifth  section  the  master  of  the  ship  was  re- 
quired to  report,  on  the  arrival  of  his  ship 
in  the  province,  the  names  and  ages  of  all 
his  passengers,  their  state  of  mind,  whe- 
ther they  had  relatives  in  the  colony  ca- 
pable of  supporting  them,  and  various 
other  minute  particulars,  which  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  the  master  could  have  any 
knowledge  of;  and  yet,  if  he  failed  in  mak- 
ing this  report,  he  was  to  be  subjected  to 
a  penalty  of  51,  The  questions  he  wished 
to  ask  his  noble  Friend  were,  first,  whe- 
ther Her  Majesty's  Government  had  re- 
ceived similar  information  to  that  which 
had  already  reached  him;  if  bo,  secondly, 
whether  it  was  his  intention  to  place  the 
Bill  on  the  table  of  their  Lordships* 
House;  and,  thirdly,  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  counsel 
Her  Majesty  to  give  the  Royal  Assent  to 
an  Act  which  went  to  impose  so  arbitrary 
a  penalty  on  a  portion  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects? 

Earl  GREY  had,  since  the  discussion 
to  which  his  noble  Friend  had  alluded,  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  Bill  mentioned  by  him 
from  Lord  Elgin,  who  stated  that  it  had 
already  passed  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  that  many  Members  wished  to  make 
its  provisions  much  more  severe.  He  (Earl 
Grey)  regretted  that  some  of  its  provisions 
should  have  been  proposed;  they  appeared 
to  him  calculated  to  operate  very  injuri- 
ously indeed  upon  the  interests  of  the 
colony,  especially  the  fifth  section,  which 
imposed  upon  the  master  of  the  vessel  a 
duty  which  was  totally  impossible  to  be 
complied  with.  He  also  regretted  the  pro- 
vision which  imposed  so  large  an  amount 


as  20s.  a  head  on  account  of 'every  man 
taken  to  Canada  as  a  guarantee  against 
his  becoming  chargeable  on  the  colony. 
Altogether  he  thought  the  Bill  would  ope- 
rate severely  against  emigrants  from  this 
country.  But  it  was  not  unnatural  that 
there  should  be  a  very  strong  opinion  in 
Canada  upon  this  subject.  The  expenses 
incurred  by  the  colony  in  relieving  the 
sick  and  diseased  emigrants  during  the 
last  season  amounted  to  no  less  than 
114,000Z.  Of  that  sum  there  was  recov-* 
ered  by  the  emigration-tax  15,0001. ;  and  bj 
a  grant  made  by  Parliament  last  Session^ 
and  by  advances  from  the  military  chest, 
which  had  been  reimbursed  during  the 
present  Session,  a  further  sum  of  55,0002. 
were  repaid,  making  in  all  70,0002. ;  still 
the  colony  had  to  sustain  an  expense  of  no 
less  than  44,0002.  for  the  relief  of  these 
parties.  What  course  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  take  with  reference  to  that  expen<- 
diture,  it  was  not  in  his  power  at  present  to 
say.  But  what  the  colonists  felt  more  Be* 
verely  than  this  charge,  was  the  calamity 
entailed  on  the  province  by  the  sickness 
which  these  unfortunate  emigrants  carried 
with  them.  He  was  happy  to  state  that 
the  Act  was  only  proposed  to  last  till  the 
end  of  next  year.  In  answer  to  his  noble 
Friend  he  could  only  say,  that  until  the 
Bill  had  been  received  in  the  shape  of  a 
law,  it  was  impossible  to  give  Her  Majesty 
any  advice  whatever  upon  the  subject.  He, 
however,  intended  to  send  out  a  despatch 
to  the  Governor  General,  which  he  hoped 
would  reach  him  while  the  Provincial  Par- 
liament was  still  sitting,  recommending 
that  some  of  the  most  objectionable  clauses 
of  the  Bill  should  be  reconsidered.  The 
noble  Earl  concluded  by  stating  that  he 
would  lay  on  the  table  a  copy  of  the  de-» 
spatch  he  had  received,  as  well  as  a  copy 
of  the  Bill. 

RACING  "  SWEEPS." 

Lord  LYTTELTON,  after  expressing 
an  opinion  that  the  lotteries  called  racing 
"sweeps,"  held  at  public-houses  all  over 
the  country  wore  illegal,  asked  whether 
the  Government  meant  to  adopt  any  mea- 
sure for  their  prevention  ? 

The  Earl  of  EGLINTOUN  deprecated 
interference  with  this  subject  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.  Why  have  one  rule 
for  public-houses  and  another  for  club^ 
houses?  Horse-racing  might  be  termed 
the  national  amusement  of  England,  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  prevent  the  humbler 
classes  from  interesting  themselves  in  a 
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Bport  whicb  obtained  direct  encouragement 
from  the  Government.  After  all,  the 
evils  arising  from  '*  sweeps**  were  much 
exaggerated. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
not  prepared  to  announce  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  take  any  proceedings 
upon  the  subject. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  April  3,  1848. 

If  iiraTKi.]  Nkw  Mkmbkr  Swonir.— For  Uie  County  of 
Monmoutiiy  Edward  ArUiur  Somerset*  Esq. 

Public  Bills.    ReportetL—^tw'nh  Disabilities  Bill.— DIs- 

tUling  flrom  Sugar  Bill.— Leases  of  Mines  (Ireland). 
99  and  passed  {—Administration  of  Oaths  (Court  of  Chan- 
oery).^ — ^Election  Reoognlianoes. 

PvTiTioira  Pkbsbntkd.  By  Sir  R.  H.  Inglto,  (Vom 
Southwark  (Winchester),  against,  and  by  Lord  J.  Rua* 
sell,  from  Dedham  (Essex),  in  fliTOur  of,  the  Jewish  Dls- 
abUitles  Biil^By  Mr.  Johnson  Fox,  from  Bfaldon  (Es- 
sex), for  AlterattoD  of  the  Law  as  regards  the  Bishops.— 
By  Mr.  Archibald  Hastie,  from  Pabley,  for  a  Better 
Obsenranoe  of  the  Lordls  Day. — By  Visoount  Castkreagh, 
Bangor  (Downshire),  complaining  of  the  Conduct  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy  (Ireland).— By  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis. 
from  Bradford,  againrt,  and  by  Mr.  Mangles,  from 
Guildford,  in  fsTOur  of,  the  Roman  CathoUc  Relief  BilL 
—By  Mr.  Du  Pre,  from  Emberton  (Bucks),  against  the 
Diplomatic  RelatioDS,  Court  of  Rome,  BilU— From  In- 
haUtuits  of  Kirkby  Stephen  (Westmoreland),  against 
EstabHshmcot  of  Romish  Bishoprics  in  England. — From 
Appleby  (Westmoreland),  and  several  other  Places, 
a^dnst  any  Grant  in  fliTour  of  Romish  Schools.— By 
several  Hon.  Members,  from  a  Number  of  Places,  for 
Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Attorneys*  CerUficates.— By  Mr. 
Bateson,  from  Maghenfelt,  and  its  Vicinity,  for  Inquiry 
reqieeting  the  Excise  Laws. — By  Mr.  Beresford,  from 
Colchester,  and  by  several  Hon.  Members,  from  va- 
rious  Places,  for  Exeroptioa  of  Charitable  Bequesta  from 
the  Legacy  Duties.—  By  Mr.  Bright,  from  Manchester, 
for  a  Repeal  of  the  Post  Horse  Duties.— By  Visoount 
Morpeth,  from  Doncaster,  against  the  Property  Tax 
BilL— By  Lord  R.  Grosvenor,  from  Journeymen  and 
Master  Bakers  in  Middlesex,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Griev- 
ances  they  labour  under. — By  Lord  Harry  Vane,  from 
the  Coxhoe  Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  Manchester  Unity  (Duriuun),  for  an  Extension 
of  the  Bcneflt  Societies  Act— By  Mr.  G.  S.  Duff,  from 
Elgin,  and  by  other  Hon.  Members,  from  several  Places, 
against  the  Diplomatic  Relations,  Court  of  Rome,  BUU 
— By  Mr.  Henry,  from  Fleetwood  (Lancaster),  for  Secu- 
lar  Education.— By  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  from 
York,  respecting  Education  as  relating  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics.—By*  Viscount  Castiereagh,  from  the  Parish  of  Inch 
(Downshire),  and  by  several  Hon.  Members,  from  nume- 
rous Places,  for  Encouragement  to  Schools  in  Connexion 
with  the  Church  Education  Society  (Ireland).— By  Mr. 
Moody,  from  Crewkeme,  and  its  Neighbourhood,  for 
an  Alteration  of  the  Factories  Act.— By  Mr.  Headlam, 
from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  for  Sanitary  Regulations. 
—By  Mr.  Morgan  J.  CConnell,  from  the  KiUamey 
Union,  for  Alteration  of  the  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Ireland). 

NAVIGATION  LAWS. 
Mr.  bright  was  anxious  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  subject  on  which  he  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  the  other  day.  He  alluded  to  the 
cotton  cargoes  now  in  the  port  of  Havre, 


the  property  of  merchants  in  this  country; 
and  he  wished  to  know  whether  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  make  inquiry  with 
a  view  to  allow  that  cotton  to  come  here — 
not  in  French,  but  English  vessels,  which 
would  at  once  be  favourable  to  British 
shipowners,  and  a  great  advantage  to  the 
manufactures  of  Manchester  in  the  present 
state  of  the  supply  of  cotton  in  Lancashire. 
He  certainly  thought  what  he  now  asked 
might  be  permitted. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  had  stated  the 
other  night  that  if  a  cargo  of  cotton  was 
imported  into  Havre,  either  imder  the 
American  or  British  flag,  not  having  beea 
landed  in  Havre,  the  ship  might  come  to 
England  with  it.  Another  question  had 
hcen  put  to  him — whether,  supposing  a 
cargo  of  cotton  imported  into  Havre  in  a 
French  ship,  it  could  be  brought  into  this 
country  either  in  a  French  or  any  other 
ship;  and,  without  entering  into  the  pro- 
priety or  utility  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  he 
apprehended  nothing  was  more  clear  than 
that  it  was  impossible,  under  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  to  import  such  a  cargo 
from  Havre  into  this  country  in  any  ship 
at  all.  He  did  not  think  the  Government 
would  be  justified  in  altogether  setting 
aside  the  Navigation  Laws,  and  permitting 
the  cargoes  to  be  imported  under  the  cir- 
cumstances referred  to. 

EMIGRATION. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  MonselI', 

Mr.  ha  WES  stated,  that  the  question 
which  had  formerly  been  put  to  him  on 
the  subject  of  the  tax  on  emigrants  related 
entirely  to  the  suggestion  which  his  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  sent 
out  to  the  Canadian  Legislature,  with  a 
view  to  a  Passengers'  Bill  being  introduced 
into  the  Assembly  there.  Since  that,  ac- 
counts had  been  received,  he  beUeved  he 
might  say,  of  the  passing  of  an  Act  im- 
posing a  much  higher  tax  than  formerly, 
namely,  I0«.  a  head,  on  all  emigrants  ar- 
riving in  Canada,  coupled  with  certun 
other  very  severe  and  stringent  provisions. 
That  Act,  however,  had  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived in  this  country;  and  until  it  was 
formally  communicated  to  us  in  the  shape 
pf  an  Act,  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  lar 
^a  mitigation  of  its  provisions  could  be  sug- 
gested. In  the  present  state  of  that  pro- 
vince, however,  in  reference  to  emigration, 
and  the  experience  of  the  last  year,  when 
90,000  emigrants  left  this  country  for 
Canada,  of  whom  6,000  died  on  the  voyage, 
and  10,000  after  landing,  entailing  an  ex- 
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pense  of  nearly  100,0002.  to  provide  for 
the  destitute  on  their  landing,  he  could  not 
hold  out  any  hope  to  his  hon.  Friend  that 
the  Act  would  he  disallowed. 

SURVEY  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

In  answer  to  Sir  B.  Hall, 

Viscount  MORPETH  said,  unless  the 
House  and  Govemment  should  otherwise 
determine,  the  cost  of  the  survey  of  the 
metropolis  would  he  defrayed  out  of  the 
sewer-rates  imposed  on  the  metropolis,  it 
being  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners 
of  sewers  quite  necessary  for  an  effective 
system  of  drainage  for  the  metropolis  at 
large.  He  confidently  expected,  from  the 
best  information  he  could  acquire,  that  the 
whole  expense,  including  that  of  the  tri- 
angulation  and  taking  of  a  block-plan, 
would  not  exceed  the  amount  of  26,0002. ; 
but  the  whole  cost  for  which  the  commis- 
sioners of  sewers  had  hitherto  made  them- 
selves liable  was  confined  to  that  of  tri- 
angulation,  which  would  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  4,000^. 

STATE  OF  IRELAND. 
On  the  Motion  for  reading  the  Order  of 
the  Day  for  going  into  Committee  on  the 
Jewish  Disabilities  Bill, 
-  Viscount  JOCELYN  said  :  Sir,  I  feel 
the  impossibility  of  putting  the  important 
question  to  the  noble  Lord  of  which  I  have 
given  notice,  without  some  explanation  of 
my  motives  for  violating  the  ordinary  rules 
of  the  House  by  prefacing  it  with  a  few 
words  of  introduction.  I  think  it  right  to 
state  to  the  House,  that,  looking  at  the 
present  state  of  Ireland,  I  have  thought  it 
my  duty,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  justice 
but  of  public  duty,  to  state  to  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govemment  the 
purport  of  the  question  which  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  put.  Indeed  it  was  impossible 
to  do  otherwise  at  this  time,  when  no  man 
would  wish  to  embarrass  the  Govemment 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Ireland;  and  I  have  to  thank  the 
noble  Lord  for  the  permission  he  has  given 
me  to  put  the  question,  because  I  believe 
the  reply  will  be  looked  for  with  great 
anxiety  by  large  masses  of  Her  Majesty's 
loyal  and  faithful  subjects  in  Ireland.  I 
believe  that  the  attention  of  the  public, 
and  of  every  Member  of  this  House,  must 
have  been  called  in  the  course  of  the 
last  few  weeks  to  the  language  and  con- 
duct of  certain  individuals  in  Ireland.  I 
believe  there  is  not  a  single  man  in  this 
House  who  has  not  seen  with  indignation 


and  disgust  the  language  of  certain  mis* 
chievous  and  traitorous  men;  avowedly 
with  the  object  of  overturning  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country — avowedly  with  the 
object  of  levying  war  upon  Her  Majesty's 
Crown,  by  exciting  to  overt  acts  of  rebel- 
lion Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  that 
country.  I  believe  it  is  with  similar 
feelings  that  the  public  of  this  loyal 
country  have  seen  that  men  have  been 
found  in  Ireland,  so  void  of  their  own 
and  of  all  national  honour,  as  to  be  at 
this  moment  seeking  in  a  foreign  country 
for  foreign  arms  to  carry  out  their  traitor^ 
ous  purposes.  I,  as  the  representative  of 
an  English  constituency,  would  call  the 
attention  of  English  representatives  in  this 
House  to  the  effect  which  language  and 
conduct  of  this  kind  has  had  upon  certain 
dissatisfied  individuals  here.  I  know  that 
the  large  majority  of  Her  Majesty's  tob- 
jects  in  this  country  are  loyid  and  true; 
but  still,  if  such  doctrines  and  such  lan- 
guage are  allowed  to  pass  unchecked,  they 
will  even  here,  in  this  loyal  country,  be 
productive  of  great  mischief.  I  trust  that  the 
facts  to  which  I  have  referred  will  be  aoffi- 
cient  to  plead  my  excuse  for  putting  the 
question  to  the  noble  Lord.  I  think  that 
this  unnatural  and  this  dangerous  state  of 
public  affairs  warrants  me  in  asking  the 
question.  But  when  I  use  the  word  dan- 
gerous, I  trast  nobody  will  imagine  I  an- 
ticipate there  is  any  real  danger  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  as  they  are  es- 
tablished in  Ireland.  I  believe  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Crown  rests  upon  a  firmer  basis 
than  that  of  any  other  Crown  in  Europe. 
Her  strength  is  not  in  the  bayonets  of  her 
soldiers,  but  in  the  loyalty  and  the  affec- 
tion of  her  people;  and  I  believe  all  the 
institutions  of  this  country  rest  upon  too 
sound  and  too  broad  a  basis  to  be  dis- 
turbed. It  is  satisfactory  to  the  people  of 
England,  even  now,  to  see  the  great  Ger- 
man people,  in  their  struggles  for  consti- 
tutional fi*eedom,  seeking  to  follow  the 
example  we  have  set  them,  and  seeking  to 
follow  the  model  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion in  preference  to  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world.  The  danger,  I  appre- 
hend, is  to  men  who  may  be  urged  to  acts 
of  open  treason  against  Her  Majesty's 
Crown,  by  the  language  made  use  of  by 
traitors  and  mischievous  men.  It  is  dan- 
ger to  those  individuals,  and  not  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  State,  which  I  apprehend. 
Fortunately  for  Ireland,  we  have  at  this' 
moment  at  the  head  of  the  Govemment  in 
that  country  a  noble  Lord  who  has  rallied 
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round  lim  the  united  support  of  Protestant 
and  Catholic.  That  noble  Lord,  by  his 
energy  and  courage,  has  rallied  round  him 
all  the  loyal  men  of  all  political  creeds. 
But  whilst  that  noble  Lord  has  stretched 
forth  his  arm  in  vindication  of  the  law,  he 
has  not  been  enabled  to  put  down  this 
traitorous  language,  or  to  stop  the  progress 
of  these  mischievous  men.  It  is  the  con- 
viction of  thousands  of  Her  Majesty's 
loyal  subjects  in  Ireland,  that  a  continu- 
ance of  this  language  must  lead  to  blood- 
shed and  hostile  collision;  and  although 
they  do  not  fear  the  result  of  such  colli- 
sion, yet  they  would  deeply  deplore  the 
consequence.  They  have  still  in  their 
memory  the  recollection  of  past  bloodshed, 
and  they  know  that  years  will  not  wipe 
away  the  blood  which  may  be  shed  in  civil 
contest;  and  in  their  name — in  the  name 
of  those  who  would  wish  that  by  timely 
preparation  civil  war  should  be  avoided 
'  from  the  shores  of  Ireland — I  mean  Her 
Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic,  I  would  ask  the  noble 
Lord  whether  he  thinks  that  there  is  suf- 
ficient power  still  vested  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  crush  in  its  birth  this  rebellious 
spirit;  or  whether  he  does  not  think  that 
the  time  has  come  when  some  alteration 
should  be  made  in  that  law  which  allows 
the  instigator  of  rebellion  to  be  at  large, 
while  the  unfortunate  victim  of  his  doc- 
trines may  have  condign  punishment;  or 
whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  it 
is  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  give  the  Exe- 
cutive Minister  in  Ireland  power  to  enable 
him  to  meet  with  vigour  and  effect  what- 
ever the  emergency  may  require  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  I  rise.  Sir,  with 
considerable  anxiety  to  answer  the  question 
of  the  noble  Lord.  It  is  quite  true  that 
language  of  the  nature  he  has  described 
has  been  used  in  Ireland — language  excit- 
ing to  rebellion  against  the  Crown — ^lan- 
guage exciting  the  people  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence against  persons  and  property,  with  a 
view  to  establish  Ireland  as  a  separate 
nation  independent  of  the  Crown  of  these 
realms.  Such  language  may  at  some  pe- 
riods be  passed  over  as  the  mere  ravings 
of  a  distempered  fancy,  which  can  have  no 
very  dangerous  effect.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  not  so  at  the  present  moment.  1  be- 
lieve this  effect  has  been  produced  partly 
by  the  excitable  nature  of  those  to  whom 
^  such  language  has  been  addressed ;  partly 
by  the  very  great  distress  which  has  been 
felt  by  all  classes  now  during  three  years 
— a  distress  which  naturally  induced  men 


to  listen  to  any  desperate  remedy;  and^ 
thirdly,  to  the  great  excitement  which  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  events  which  hav6 
taken  place  in  France  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  continent  of  Europe.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  cause,  certainly  that  Ian* 
guage  has  been  followed  by  the  manufac-^ 
ture  of  pikes;  by  the  formation  of  rifle 
clubs,  and  various  other  preparations, 
which  are  openly  avowed  by  the  press  of 
that  country  with  a  view  of  creating  a  civil 
war  in  Ireland.  Now,  Sir,  I  cannot  but 
agree  with  the  noble  Lord  that  whoever 
are  the  instigators  of  that  civil  war,  it  is 
not  so  much  Her  Majesty's  Crown — it  is 
not  so  much  the  institutions  of  the  country 
that  are  in  danger,  as  the  peace  of  Ireland, 
the  well-being  of  all  classes,  and  especially 
those  classes  which  are  engaged  in  the  oc- 
cupations of  trade  and  commerce.  My 
belief  certainly  is,  that  those  who  have 
used  the  language  to  which  I  have  adverted, 
have  done  so  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
themselves,  careless  of  the  bloodshed  and 
ruin  they  may  cause.  It  is,  however,  a 
most  difficult  and  most  delicate  matter  for 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  consider 
what  steps  he  should  take.  The  noble 
Lord,  1  think,  has  paid  but  a  just  tribute 
to  my  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  in  Ireland.  I  hope  I  need 
not  assure  the  House  that  whilst  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  is  anxious  to  put  down 
disaffections  and  rebellion,  it  is  his  earnest 
wish  to  listen  to  complaints,  and  to  apply, 
80  far  as  is  in  his  power,  a  remedy  or  an 
alleviation  to  any  distresses  or  evils  that 
exist.  With  respect  to  the  means  now  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government  in  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  conspiracy 
to  which  I  allude,  my  noble  Friend  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  has  been  in  constant  com- 
munication with  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment and  with  myself,  and  he  has  informed 
us  that,  while  on  the  one  side  there  were 
evident  preparations  for  rebellion,  on  the 
other  side  he  had  received  the  most  grati- 
fying assurances  of  loyal  support  from  a 
great  number  of  persons,  both  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic ;  from  clergymen  of 
the  one,  and  priests  of  the  other  religion; 
from  all  classes — landlords  and  merchants 
— and,  in  fact,  from  a  large  number  of 
persons  of  all  parties  and  classes  in  the 
country.  The  noble  Lord  opposite  must 
excuse  me  if  at  the  present  moment  I  de- 
cline stating  what  further  measures  are  in 
contemplation  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  Ireland.     1 
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trust  he  will  be  satisfied  with  the  assurance 
that  both  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland  we 
have  most  carefully  looked  into  the  law  ap- 
plicable to  the  case— -that  we  have  entered 
into  the  most  constant  daily  communica- 
tion with  the  Lord  Lieutenant — and  that 
should  he  be  of  opinion  that  further  powers 
are  necessary  than  those  which  have  yet 
been  obtained  by  the  Government,  I  shall 
then  feel  it  my  duty — being  convinced  that 
such  measures  as  he  may  ask  can  be  no 
more  than  are  necessary  for  the  occasion 
— to  come  down  to  this  House  and  ask  this 
House  to  intrust  the  Government  of  this 
country  with  such  powers.  Sir,  Lord 
Clarendon  has  to  consider  in  any  proposal 
he  may  make,  and  in  any  wish  he  may  ex- 
press, that  if  he  should  appear — or  if  there 
6hould  be  the  least  semblance  of  his  ap- 
pearing— to  favour  one  religious  denomina- 
tion more  than  another,  or  of  his  favouring 
any  particular  class  of  the  community 
above  any  other  class,  he  would  thereby 
lose  a  great  deal  of  that  support  which  he 
has  hitherto  obtained,  and  which  has  pro- 
ceeded, as  I  have  already  said,  from  land- 
lords and  clergymen  of  the  Protestant  per- 
suasion, and  from  priests  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion :  all  these  have  joined 
in  giving  their  best  assistance  to  him  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  But  the  noble 
Lord  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  the  full 
determination  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, having  the  utmost  confidence  in 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  in  his  administration 
of  public  affairs,  to  do  all  that  is  in  their 
power  to  support  the  law  in  Ireland,  and 
maintain  the  peace  of  that  country ;  and 
furthermore,  that  we  shall  not  shrink, 
should  it  prove  necessary  so  to  do,  from 
asking  this  House  for  the  grant  of  any 
further  powers  that  may  be  requisite. 

NAVIGATION  LAWS. 
Mr.  GLADSTONE:  I  cannot  but  ex- 
press my  extreme  regret  and  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  answer  given  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  the  questions  put  to  him  re- 
specting the  Navigation  Laws,  as  well  as 
at  the  answer  he  gave  a  few  days  ago  to 
a  somewhat  similar  question.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Session  Her  Ma- 
jesty, in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  gave 
notice  of  the  introduction  of  four  measures 
into  this  House.  One  of  those  measures 
related  to  the  repression  of  crime  and  out- 
rage in  Ireland ;  the  second  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  of  Ireland;  the  third  to  the  promo- 


tion of  the  public  health  in  England;  and 
the  fourth  to  the  laws  relative  to  trade  and 
navigation.  Some  of  these  measures  have 
been  introduced  into  this  House.  One  of 
them  has  passed  into  law;  two  others  have 
reached  various  stages  in  their  progress; 
but  of  the  Navigation  Laws  we  have  heard 
nothing  of  a  definite  kind  until  within  the 
last  few  days,  and.it  is  announced  to-night 
that  the  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  those 
laws  is  not  to  be  introduced  before  the 
Easter  recess.  Now,  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill  after  the  Easter  recess  means,  in 
the  present  case,  that  it  will  not  be  laid  on 
the  table  before  probably  a  late  period  in 
the  month  of  May;  in  point  of  fact  it 
means,  for  all  purposes,  and  it  is  well  it 
should  be  understood,  the  abandonment  of 
the  subject  for  the  present  year.  I,  for 
my  part,  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
country  will  not  be  satisfied  with  that  pro-" 
ceeding — if  it  is  so — ^upon  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  I  think  there 
never  were  clearer  or  stronger  reasons 
than  those,  diversified  as  they  were  in  their 
nature,  which  have  been  assigned,  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Govemment, 
independent  of  the  intimation  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  to  have  made  serious 
efforts  for  the  settlement  of  the  question 
during  the  present  Session.  But  after 
that  intimation  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  they  were  bound  by  a  double  tie, 
to  make  the  effort.  I  do  not  mean  to  im- 
pute indifference  to  this  important  subject; 
but  I  draw  different  lessons  from  experience 
to  those  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, .  if 
they  think,  provided  they  move  for  the 
Committee  early  in  May,  and  lay  the  Bill 
on  the  table  late  in  that  month,  we  shall 
see  an  Act  amending  the  Navigation  Laws 
passed  in  the  course  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion. I  hardly  know  whether  I  can  ask 
Her  Majesty's  Government  for  any  decla- 
ration that  can  be  satisfactory  to  myself, 
after  what  has  been  said  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman ;  but  if  they  will  express  a  re- 
solute determination  to  press  Parliament 
for  a  definitive  judgment  on  this  question 
during  the  present  Session,  and  so  to  re- 
gulate the  Parliamentary  business  that  no 
matters  of  smaller  importance  shall  set  it 
aside,  I  shall  very  gladly  receive  such  an 
assurance  from  them.  We  are  going  into 
Committeee  to-night  upon  a  Bill  (the 
Jewish  Disabilities  Removal  Bill)  doubt- 
less of  great  importance,  but  yet  one 
which  was  not  announced  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne;  and  we  are  going 
into  Committee  upon  that  Bill  on  the  very 
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night  on  which  the  Minister  of  Trade  in- 
forms u#  that  he  cannot  name  a  day  for 
opening  the  question  of  the  Navigation 
Laws — ^that  there  shall  be  ample  notice 
given  before  the  Government  takes  such  a 
step — but  that,  certainly,  it  shall  not  be  be- 
fore Easter.  I  trust  that,  in  justice  to  the 
House,  in  justice  to  the  country,  to  the 
great  interests  concerned,  and  to  them- 
selves, the  Government  will  state  whether 
they  are  determined  to  obtain  the  definitive 
judgment  of  Parliament  upon  this  question 
during  the  present  year  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  It  is  certainly 
the  wish  of  the  Government  to  be  able  to 
introduce  the  important  question  of  the  Na- 
vigation Laws  during  the  present  Session ; 
but  I  will  not  declare  it  as  their  determi- 
nation, that,  whatever  the  state  of  the 
public  business  may  be,  they  wiU  proceed 
with  that  Bill  to  the  hindrance  of  other 
measures ;  and  I  cannot  think  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  right  in  what  he 
requires  in  that  respect.  I  did  state  a  few 
nights  ago  what  were  the  means  which 
'the  Government  had  of  applyiug  time  to 
the  consideration  of  the  public  business ; 
and  I  suppose  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  hardly  have  had  us  allow  the  in- 
come-tax or  the  Mutiny  Act  to  expire  in 
order  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws.  We  have  at  present  got 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  Jewish 
Bill :  there  may  be  other  questions  of  ur- 
gent importance  yet  to  be  considered ;  for 
instance,  with  reference  to  that  very  ques- 
tion which  the  noble  Lord  asked  me  to- 
night relative  to  the  state  of  Ireland  ;  and 
if  it  were  necessary  to  proceed  immediately 
to  consider  the  state  of  Ireland,  we  should 
not  like  to  be  precluded  from  doing  so  be- 
cause we  had  made  a  pledge  with  regard 
to  the  Navigation  Laws.  Certainly  there 
are  two  things  which  appear  to  me  hardly 
compatible  —  requiring  so  many  things  to 
be  brought  forward  and  completed  by  the 
Government,  and  yet  allowiug  so  few  days 
in  the  week  at  their  disposal. 

Mr.  WAWN  said,  it  was  not  fair  upon 
the  shipping  interest  to  press  on  the  repeal 
of  those  laws  when  a  Committee  was  sitting 
upon  them  in  another  place. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  concurred  with  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
that  they  should  not  interfere  with  those 
laws  whilst  a  Committee  of  the  other  House 
was  sitting  upon  them. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERB  could  not  agree 
that  because  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into 
the  Navigation  Laws  had  been  appointed 


in  another  place,  that  House  should  there- 
fore delay  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  when  that  Com- 
mittee was  acceded  to,  it  was  made  a  dis- 
tinct understanding  by  the  Government 
that  it  should  not  form  any  reason  for  a 
delay  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 
He  assured  the  House,  that  he  felt  as 
strongly  as  anybody  could  feel,  not  only 
the  importance  of  a  deliberate  considera- 
tion of  the  Navigation  Laws  by  that  House, 
but  of  its  taking  place  if  possible  during 
the  present  Session.  There  were  many 
reasons  which  rendered  it  desirable  that  no 
delay,  not  absolutely  necessary,  should 
take  place  in  the  final  disposal  of  that  im- 
portant subject;  and  the  only  reason  which 
his  noble  Friend  had  given  for  delay  was, 
the  amount  of  consideration  which  it  was 
positively  requisite  the  Government  should 
give  to  other  business.  For  himself,  he 
conceived  that  they  would  make  no  real 
progress  in  the  Bill  by  laying  it  on  the 
table  before  Easter.  He  hoped,  however, 
to  do  so  then,  and  that  the  House  would 
be  able,  after  a  full  consideration,  to  bring 
that  most  important  subject  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  duriug  the  present  Ses- 
sion. 

Dr.  BOWRING  said,  that  a  strong 
feeling  existed  out  of  doors  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  apply  to  the  ship- 
ping interest  the  same  principles  that  had 
been  applied  to  other  mercantile  interests, 
and  that  the  shipowners  should  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt  those  principles  as  the 
basis  of  future  legislatiou. 

Mr.  HUDSON  did  not  know  what  au- 
thority the  hon.  Gentleman  had  for  saying 
that  a  strong  feeling  existed  on  the  sub- 
ject out  of  doors,  for  he  had  heard  of  no 
public  meetings.  But  if  public  feeling  had 
been  awakened  at  all,  it  was  in  a  contrary 
way  to  that  indicated  by  the  hon.  Member, 
and  was  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of 
the  Navigation  Laws.  There  were  large 
and  important  classes  in  the  country,  who, 
whether  from  mistaken  ideas  or  not,  were 
convinced  that  the  Navigation  Laws  were 
essential  to  the  commercial  welfare  of  the 
empire;  and  he  trusted  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  not  suffer  themselves  to 
be  hurried  in  the  consideration  which  they 
were  no  doubt  giving  to  this  vital  question. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  wished  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  another  question  in  connexion 
with  the  cargoes  of  cotton  now  in  the  port 
of  Havre  —  whether  or  not  it  was  not  the 
custom  in  former  times  —  in  times  of  war 
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especially — to  grant  licenses  whereby  par- 
ticular cargoes  had  been  brought  into  the 
country,  and  which  could  not  have  been  so 
brought  in  under  a  strict  enforcement  of 
the  Navigation  Laws  ?    And,  also,  whether 
it  was  not  now  in  the  power  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  at  least  of  the  Privy  Council,  to 
issue  an  order  by  which  British  property  at 
present  at  Havre,  might  be  sent  here  ?   An 
order  of  this  kind  would  probably  not  offend 
the  Gentlemen  who  were  opposed  to  any  al- 
teration of  the  Navigation  Laws;  for  the  ob- 
ject in  asking  for  it  was  to  furnish  employ- 
ment to  British  shipping ;  and  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  recollected  the  small 
stock  of  cotton  in  the  Liverpool  market  at 
this  moment,  he  would  see  the  necessity  of 
affording  every  facility  towards  the  early 
increase  of  that  stock.     He  differed  alto- 
gether with  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunder- 
land (Mr.  Hudson)  as  to  the  general  opin- 
ion out  of  doors  in  reference  to  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws.     He  was  convinced  that  nine- 
tenths  of  those  at  all  connected  with  trade 
and  commerce  were  for  a  repeal ;  and  from 
what  he  had  learned  in  some  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  which  he  had  sat  lately,  and 
particularly  in  the  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  In- 
dia, he  had  found  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  abolition  of  those  laws  would  be 
as  beneficial  to  India  and  our  other  colouies 
as  to  the  general  interests  of  this  country. 
Mr.  LABOUCHERE    said,   he  knew 
very  well  that  there  was  at  Havre  a  quan- 
tity of  cotton  which  was  not  wanted  there, 
but  which  was  very  much  wanted  in  this 
country;  and  he  also  knew  that,  under  the 
existing  Navigation  Laws,  that  cotton  could 
not  come  from  France  to  England,  but 
must  go  back  to  America.     He  fully  ad- 
mitted the  hardship;  yet  that  was  the  law 
of  the  land.     It  was  in  fact  one  of  the  es« 
sential  principles  of  the  Navigation  Laws, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  quite  improper 
of  the   Government,  whatever  might  be 
their  individual  opinion,  to  take  upon  them- 
selves to  set  aside  the  law  of  the  land  by 
an  Order  in  Council.  He  knew  no  instance 
of  the  kind;  and  though  he  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Gentleman  as  to  the  impolicy  of  those 
restrictions,  yet  he  thought  it  would  not 
be  justifiable  for  the  Government  to  take 
the  step  which  he  recommended. 

Mb.  card  WELL  said,  the  state  of  the 
case  was  this.  We  had  a  great  scarcity  of 
cotton  in  England.  There  was  admittedly 
a  large  quantity  in  Havre  belonging  to 
merchants,  who  were  very  desirous  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  bring  it  to  Eugr 


land.  An  they  desired  was  that  they 
should  have  the  liberty  of  briDgihg  it  here 
in  British  ships.  It  was  against  the  law, 
however,  for  them  to  bring  from  Havre  in 
British  ships  cotton  which  was  now  in  the 
Havre  warehouses.  They  had  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  the  Queen's  Speech, 
containiug  the  announcement  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  settle 
the  Navigation  Laws;  but  when  the  Minister 
was  asked  whether  the  question  was  coming 
on  or  not,  he  would  not  give  a  definitive 
answer;  but  the  noble  Lord  did  give  an 
answer  which  left  him  to  think  that  there 
was  very  little  danger  of  its  coming  on 
this  Session.  Agreeing  in  the  importance 
of  having  that  cotton  brought  to  this  coun- 
try, and  admitting  the  impolicy  of  the  Na- 
vigation Law  restrictions,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  yet  unable  to  say 
when  he  should  be  able  to  introduce  his 
Bill  with  regard  to  those  laws.  However, 
there  certainly  was  time  enough  before 
Easter  to  enable  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  pass  a  law  authorisiug  the  bringing 
that  cotton  from  Havre  to  this  cotlntry; 
and  he  had  listened  with  anxiety  in  the 
hope  of  hearing  him  announce  his  inten- 
tion of  bringing  forward  an  unopposed  Bill 
for  that  purpose.  As  yet,  however,  he 
had  observed  no  such  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE  suggested,  that  as 
they  had  suspended  the  Navigation  Laws 
last  year  in  the  case  of  com,  the  justifica- 
tion being  the  scarcity  of  that  article,  they 
might  consent  to  a  similar  experiment 
now,  when  the  circumstances  were  the 
same  with  regard  to  cotton.  The  House 
should  remember  that  the  thousands  of 
workmen  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment in  the  manufacturing  districts 
had  had  their  distress  increased  by  the  ac- 
cession to  their  numbers  of  those  of  their 
countrymen  who  had  been  expelled  from 
the  mills  in  France;  and  all  that  was  asked 
was,  that  the  cotton  which  was  Ijing  use- 
less in  the  French  ports  should  be  allowed 
to  follow  these  unfortunate  people. 

Mr.  H.  BAILLIE  thought  that,  despite 
the  indignation  testified  towards  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  quite  right  in  revising  to 
supersede  the  law  of  the  land  by  an  Order 
in  Council.  It  was  his  (Mr.  Baillie's) 
opinion,  that  even  if  they  did  so  far  repeal 
the  Navigation  Laws  as  to  permit  the  cotton 
sent  to  France  to  be  imported  into  Eng- 
land, the  Provisional  Government  would  at 
once  issue  a  counter  order,  forbidding  it  to 
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them  to  seats  in  the  Legislature.  He  must 
say,  that  that  species  of  argument  afforded 
hut  little  encouragement  to  that  House  for 
the  concessions  which  had  already  heen 
given  to  the  Jews  to  proceed  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  he  denied  that  the  office  of 
sheriff  or  alderman  here  any  analogy  to  a 
Membership  of  the  Legislature.  When  the 
Jews  were  appointed  to  the  office  of  she- 
riff or  alderman,  they  were  called  upon  to 
perform  merely  a  ministerial  duty;  but  it 
was  quite  a  different  thing  to  admit  them 
to  a  participation  in  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  country,  for  that  sovereign  power  re- 
sided to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  Com- 
mens*  House  of  Parliament.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  that  power  was  tempered  by  the 
veto  of  the  two  other  branches  of  the  State; 
but  they  need  not  travel  far  back  for  in- 
stances to  show  that  any  opinion  expressed 
by  a  considerable  majority  of  that  House 
was  sure  to  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  cases  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
and  the  Reform  Bills  proved  his  assertion. 
He  knew  that  there  were  many  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen below  the  gangway  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  who  contended  that 
religion  ought  to  be  separated  from  the 
State.  The  hon.  Member  for  the*  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  boldly  advocated  that 
opinion  the  other  night;  but  he  wished  to 
remind  the  House  that  the  principle  of  the 
union  of  religion  with  the  State  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  very  Bill  which  was  now 
being  discussed.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
contended,  that  in  religious  matters  man 
should  be  left  entirely  to  his  Creator.  He 
(Mr.  Bruce)  differed  with  them.  It  appear- 
ed to  him  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Senate 
to  pay  attention  to  the  religious  education 
of  the  people.  To  a  recognition  of  that 
principle  on  the  part  of  our  forefathers,  it 
was  that  we  were  indebted  for  the  eminent 
position  which  we  held  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Our  forefathers  thought, 
and  so  did  he,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
State  no  less  than  of  the  individual,  that 
right  religious  principles  should  be  incul- 
cated throughout  the  land.  After  the  re- 
ception of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  quota- 
tion from  Scripture,  he  (Mr.  Bruce)  should 
not  be  disposed  to  make  any  other  quota- 
tion from  it  in  that  House.  He  would  con- 
tent himself  by  saying,  that  the  Bible  com- 
manded the  governors  of  the  people  to 
••turn  to  the  Lord  their  God,"  and  pre- 
serve his  worship  amongst  the  people. 
How  then  could  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  who,  he  believed,  en- 
tertained the  most  profound  reverence  for 
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the  sacred  Scriptures,  justify  the  step 
which  he  had  taken  in  reference  to  this 
question  ?  He  need  not  remind  them  how 
quickly  national  punishment  followed  na- 
tional sin.  Two  years  had  not  elapsed 
since  nearly  the  whole  of  this  nation  gave 
itself  to  the  worship  of  Mammon,  and  ran 
mad  in  the  idolatry  of  covetousness.  Two- 
thirds  at  least  of  the  moneyed  men  of  this 
country  had  nearly  been  ruined  by  their 
over-speculation  and  reckless  free-trade 
principles.  And  let  them  look  at  the  state 
of  our  West  Indian  colonies  at  this  moment. 
Had  they  not  ruined  them  by  their  attempt 
to  make  a  gain  of  an  eighth  or  tenth  of  a 
farthing  in  a  pound  of  sugar,  in  violation 
of  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice  ? 
— and  the  result  had  been  wid\e-spread  and 
universal  calamity  in  this  country.  He  need 
not  then,  as  he  had  before  said,  go  to 
France  for  an  instance  of  the  speed  with 
which  national  punishment  followed  national 
irreligion.  He  did  not  oppose  this  measure 
from  any  hostile  feeling  which  he  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  Jews;  far  from 
it;  he  entertained  for  them  the  highest  re- 
spect. They  were  the  kinsmen  of  Him 
whose  title  was  the  Son  of  God;  indeed, 
he  looked  upon  them  as  the  real  aristocracy 
of  the  world.  The  Jews  were  still  the  pe- 
culiar people  of  God,  and  he  (Mr.  Bruce), 
therefore,  entertained  for  them  sentiments 
of  veneration.  They  stood  forth  as  one 
of  the  greatest  miracles  of  God  upon  earth; 
and  the  accomplishment  of  their  restoration 
to  power  would,  he  believed,  be  as  miracu- 
lous as  their  preservation.  It  had  been 
said  that  every  British-bom  subject  was 
entitled  \q  all  the  benefits  of  the  British 
constitution,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Eng- 
lish Jews  were  entitled  to  equal  rights  with 
the  rest  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  But 
he  utterly  denied  the  truth  of  that  argu- 
ment; the  Jews  considered  themselves  as 
strangers;  they  did  not  consider  themselves 
bound  in  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  of  this 
country  in  the  same  manner  as  were  the 
other  subjects  of  this  country.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  read  a  passage  from  his  speech 
on  the  21st  May  1834,  in  which  he  predict- 
ed the  late  revolution  in  France  as  a  just 
judgment  upon  her  for  the  manner  in  which 
her  senators  had  scoffed  at  religion.*  The 
hon.  Gentleman  proceeded  to  warn  the  House 
not  to  involve  itself  in  similar  calamities  by 
passing  this  monstrous  Bill.  He  confessed 
that  he  could  not  go  to  the  extent  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  Amendment,  viz.,  of  de- 
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priving  the  Jews  of  the  franchise;  but  he 
confessed  that  he  would  use  all  the  means 
within  his  power  to  defeat  this  attempt  to 
admit  the  Jews  into  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  GARDNER  said :  I  fully  expected, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  some  such  Motion  as 
that  which  has  just  been  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Shoreham,  would  be  brought 
before  the  House  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate; and  I  thank  the  hon.  Member  for  his 
candour  in  putting  such  a  Notice  as  this 
upon  the  Paper,  because  it  points  to  that 
which  I  have  always  believed  to  be  the 
real  difficulty  in  this  and  similar  measures 
— I  mean,  the  existence  of  an  anomalous 
ecclesiastical  institution  in  this  country — 
in  other  words,  the  Church  by  law  estab- 
lished. I  have  always  thought  the  exis- 
tence of  that  Establishment  was  incom- 
patible with  religious  liberty  and  political 
equality;  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  con- 
firmed my  suspicion,  for  he  invites  you  in 
the  interest  of  that  Establishment  not 
merely  to  continue  the  present  disabilities 
of  the  Jews,  but  to  retrace  your  steps,  and 
to  deprive  them  of  franchises  which  they 
already  enjoy.  But  before  I  go  further,  I 
must  protest  against  the  religious  colouring 
which  this  question  receives  at  the  hands 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  I  decline  to 
enter  into  the  question  whether  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country  is  based  upon  re- 
ligion, or  whether  Christianity  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land;  because  when 
1  look  into  propositions  of  this  character, 
I  find  they  only  amount  to  this ;  whether 
this  or  that  individual's  views  of  religion, 
and  this  or  that  individual's  views  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  to  be  received  as  something 
final,  fundamental,  and  essential.  We 
were  told  the  other  day,  and  I  think  told 
justly,  by  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  is 
not  now  in  his  place,  that  this  occupation 
of  ours  as  legislators  was  in  fact  a  profes- 
sion; and  bearing  this  in  mind,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  on  many  occasions  in  this 
debate,  that  some  at  least  of  the  Gentle- 
men on  the  opposite  benches  had  mistaken 
their  calling  and  their  profession.  Con- 
sidering the  solemnity  of  manner,  and  the 
almost  professional  pathos  of  expression 
which  has  breathed  from  the  opposite 
benches  upon  this  dreary  camp  of  religious 
indifference,  might  it  not  be  well.  Sir,  to 
appoint  a  Committee  upstairs  of  contro- 
verted doctrines  as  well  as  controverted 
elections,  and  thus  relieve  the  bulk  of  the 
House  from  considerations  of  this  or  that 
view  of  Divine  truth,  which,  however  full  of 
profit  they  may  be  to  those  who  conscien- 


tiously receive  them,  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  have  any  influence  upon  the  course  of 
this  House  in  matters  of  purely  civil  and 
secular  concerns?  I  differ,  however,  so 
entirely  from  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Shoreham,  that  I  support  the 
Bill  of  the  noble  Lord  for  two  reasons: 
first,  on  account  of  the  specific  relief  which 
it  affords  to  many  thousands  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen  against  whom  nothing  is  al- 
leged but  the  peculiarities  of  their  religious 
opinions;  and,  secondly,  because  1  think  I 
see  in  the  success  of  this  measure — as  sue* 
cessful  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be — a  fresh 
shock  to  that  quasi  ecclesiastical  character 
of  the  Government  of  this  country,  against 
which  I,  for  one,  shall  always  protest.  I 
fully  acquit  the  noble  Lord  who  introduced 
this  Bill,  and  most  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  will  support  it,  of  sharing  my  expec* 
tations  in  this  respect.  They,  1  have  no 
doubt,  act  in  perfect  good  faith  to  what 
are  called  Church  and  State  principles, 
and  indeed  think,  I  dare  say,  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church  will  be  advanced  by 
the  success  of  this  measure,  and  by  the 
admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
those  who  act  with  him,  oppose  this  Bill 
because  they  think  its  success  will  involve 
a  fresh  contradiction  of  those  principles, 
and  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  I  believe  I  do  not  misapprehend 
the  hon.  Baronet.  [Sir  R,  Inglis signified 
his  assent.]  Well,  Sir,  1  should  be  want- 
ing in  the  candour  with  which  I  always  de- 
sire to  treat  these  subjects,  if  I  were  not  to 
say  that  in  my  view  the  hon.  Baronet *b 
theory  is  the  more  sagacious  of  the  two; 
for  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  penal  laws,  and 
civil  disabilities,  and  compulsory  taxation, 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  an  Estab- 
lished Church,  that  I  cannot  conceive  of 
the  one  existing  without  the  other.  1  am 
in  the  hearing  of  many  hon.  Gentlemen  of 
great  learning,  who  will  correct  me  if  his- 
tory does  not  bear  out  my  assertion;  and 
certainly  I  cannot  promise  you  that  your 
Erastian  edifice  will  be  as  secure  as  it  was 
before  these  artificial  but  necessary  props 
were  removed.  Corporations,  like  individ- 
uals, have  their  instincts  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  their  presentiments  of  coming 
danger;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  con- 
template for  a  moment  the  position  of  the 
Church  of  England  towards  the  State  of 
England,  to  see  at  a  glance  that  in  oppose 
ing  herself,  as  she  always  has  done,  to  this 
and  similar  measures,  the  Church  is  only 
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refusing  to  commit  an  act  of  political  sui- 
cide, and  is  endeavouring  to  postpone  as 
long  as  possible  the  exposure  of  the  hollow- 
ness  of  the  principles  upon  which  she  is 
based.  For  what  is  the  position  of  the 
Church  towards  the  State  ?  The  Church, 
Sir,  has,  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  resigned 
her  birthright  of  spiritual  discipline  into 
the  hands  of  the  State;  the  Church  is,  both 
as  to  her  doctrine  and  discipline,  the  crea- 
ture of  this  High  Court  of  Parliament;  she 
cannot  alter  or  revise  her  ritual  or  her 
liturgy  in  any  way  without  the  permission 
of  this  House,  because  her  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles, and  the  Rubric  of  her  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
statute  law  of  the  realm.  It  is  known  to 
the  House  that  the  spiritual  council  of  the 
Church,  her  Convocation,  has  been  practi- 
caUy  silenced  for  more  than  a  century — 
that  the  choice  of  her  dignitaries  and  chief 
priests  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  subject  in  this,  as  in  other  mat- 
ters, to  his  responsibility  to  this  House — 
and  that  deans  and  canons  refusing  to 
elect,  and  bishops  and  archbishops  refusing 
to  consecrate,  the  persons  named  in  the 
Royal  congk  d^ilire,  are  subject  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  prcemunire.  Well,  Sir, 
these  things  being  so,  I  do  in  one  sense 
agree  with  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford,  that  the 
Church  is  in  danger — not  merely  as  to  her 
temporal,  but  much  more  as  to  her  spiri- 
tual interests.  Vulnus  alit  venis:  it  is 
the  poisoned  current  of  her  own  blood 
which  is  corrupt.  The  danger,  moreover, 
is  of  her  own  seeking,  and  voluntarily  in- 
curred— for  she  can  escape  from  that 
worldly  alliance  which  is  the  cause  of  it, 
and  go  forth  a  Free  Church  whenever  she 
lists.  I  have  recited  the  notorious  and 
undeniable  position  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land toward  the  State,  merely  to  show  how 
consistent  and  natural  is  the  course  which 
the  friends  of  the  Church  feel  themselves 
bound  to  take  upon  occasions  like  the  pre- 
sent; and  to  explain  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  Gentlemen  of  the  most  amiable  and 
benevolent  dispositions  appear  year  after 
year  in  thir  House  in  the  capacity  of  per- 
secutors !  For  I  maintain,  Sir,  that  civil 
disabilities  on  account  of  religion  are  a 
species  of  persecution,  and  indeed  the  only 
kind  of  persecution  of  which  the  spirit  of 
the  age  admits.  But  then,  Sir,  the  Church 
being  thus  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  will 
of  the  State,  it  has  of  course  always  been 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  her;  and  she 
still  preserves  the  tradition,  that  the  exe- 


cutive and  legislative  of  the  country  should 
be  monopolised  by  members  of  her  own 
communion,  and  should  represent  her 
views,  and  hers  only.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  in  those  '*  good  old  times"  to 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  looks  back,  I  dare 
say,  with  much  regret,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land possessed  such  a  monopoly,  and  exer- 
cised it  with  a  vengeancQ.  Why,  Sir,  we 
find  that  the  conscience  even  of  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  country  was  coerced  and 
compelled  by  that  Statute  of  William  III. 
which  enacted  that  whoever  thereafter  came 
into  possession  of  the  Crown  of  England, 
should  be  of  necessity  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  We  know,  too,  that 
tUl  very  lately  both  the  Houses  of  the  Le- 
gislature were  packed,  so  to  speak,  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  Establisnment — 
were  converted  into  trim  preserves  of  An- 
glican orthodoxy,  and  sheltered  from  every 
wind  of  dissent.  To  the  hon.  Baronet, 
this  arrangement  would  appear,  no  doubt, 
highly  proper  and  satisfactory  :  to  me,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  violate  the 
first  principles  of  political  justice — ^to  be 
based  on  an  entire  misconception  of  the 
ends  of  civil  society — and  to  be  calculated 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  religious  hypocrisy  and 
indifierentism  in  the  highest  quarters.  But 
let  that  pass.  I  am  now  dealing  with  facts, 
and  not  opinions  :  and  in  the  face  of  those 
facts,  and  of  the  whole  tenor  of  the  history 
of  the  Church,  I  profess  myself  unable  to 
agree  with  an  observation  which  fell  from  a 
noble  Lord  on  another  occasions-something 
I  think  to  this  effect :  that  whereas  the 
struggle  was  once  for  a  Protestant,  it  is 
now  a  struggle  for  a  Christian  Parliament. 
I  believe.  Sir,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
struggle  both  now  and  heretofore  has  been 
for  a  Church  of  England  Parliament.  No 
doubt  when  the  question  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation was  before  you,  the  religious  ani- 
mosities of  a  small  portion  of  Protestant 
Dissenters  might  possibly  have  been  en- 
listed to  oppose  that  measure;  and  possibly 
the  antipathies  of  a  still  smaller  section  of 
Dissenters  may  have  been  excited  to  op" 
pose  this  Bill.  But  notoriously,  this  is  m 
the  main  a  Church  of  England  question—* 
the  opposition  to  it  proceeds  mainly  from 
members  of  that  Church — it  is  conducted 
upon  Church  of  England  principles,  for  I 
will  defy  it  to  be  conducted  on  any  other. 
The  cry  is  still  the  same — "  We  will  not 
have  a  parcel  of  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and 
Heretics,  to  legislate  for  our  Zion,  to  over- 
haul the  '  gambling  transactions'  of  our 
2R2 
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bishops,  to  pass  Church-discipline  acts,  to 
alter  the  distribution  of  our  property — 
perhaps  to  take  it  away,**  And  thus,  Sir, 
that  the  interests  of  this  ex-anomalous  ec- 
clesiastical republic  may  be  secured  —  in 
order  that  the  absurd  theory  of  the  iden- 
tity of  Church  and  State  (that  is,  of  the 
civil  and  religious  community)  may  be 
maintained,  we  are  invited  to  oppose  our- 
selves to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  fall 
back  upon  the  principles  of  the  past,  and 
to  expose  ourselves  to  the  ridicule  and  ani- 
madversion of  the  whole  civilised  world! 
But  then,  Sir,  it  may  be  said  that  I  am 
really  now  going  too  far — that  I  am  over- 
stating my  argument — that  positively  this 
is  a  case  in  which  the  interests,  not  merely 
of  the  Church  of  England,  but  of  our  com- 
mon Christianity,  are  concerned.  Well, 
Sir,  I  am  not  here  to  impute  motives,  and 
I  doubt  not  that  many  hon.  Gentlemen 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  such  is  the 
case.  But  if  such  be  the  ease,  may  I  not 
be  permitted  to  inquire  how  it  happens 
that  Dissenters,  who  may  be  supposed  to 
have  some  interest  in  our  common  Chris- 
tianity, do  not  bestir  themselves  in  the 
matter?  I  hope  it  will  not  be  said  at  this 
time  of  day,  that  a  regard  for  our  common 
Christianity  is  confined  to  the  pale  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that  it  is  only  at 
the  vacillating  torch  of  Anglican  orthodoxy 
that  the  people  of  this  country  can  read 
their  religious  duties  aright.  Where, 
then,  are  the  Methodists,  the  Indepen- 
dents, the  Baptists,  the  Unitarians,  the 
Quakers,  and  the  Roman  Catholics?  Why 
do  not  they  rush  to  this  House,  and  cover 
your  tables  with  petitions  against  the  dese- 
cration with  which  we  threaten  them  ?  No, 
Sir!  men  return  to  rational,  common-sense 
views  upon  these  subjects,  when  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  an  opposite  course 
— when  there  arc  no  loaves  and  fishes  in 
the  way,  no  guilty  pabulum  of  religious 
bigotry  and  hypocrisy.  What  is  the  course 
which  is  taken  in  such  matters  by  nations 
not  less  enlightened  than  ourselves,  but 
where  there  is  no  Established  Church  to 
poison  the  current  of  their  legislation? 
What  would  have  been  said  in  the  French 
Chambers  if  it  had  been  proposed  to  ex- 
clude Jew8  from  them  on  account  of  reli- 
gion ?  Those  Chambers,  lately  dispersed 
for  their  exclusiveness  and  their  blindness 
to  the  signs  of  the  times — in  warning,  I 
trust»  to  other  legislatures — would  never 
have  ventured  upon  such  an  irrational  out- 
rage as  this.  Or,  if  you  object  to  the  ex- 
ample of  France  as  a  revolutionised  and 


infidel  country,  what  is  the  course  of  those 
flourishing  New  England  colonies,  where 
the  puritanical  spirit  is  certainly  not  less 
flagrant  than  it  is  here,  and  where  indeed, 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  history,  the  fact 
of  church-membership  was  exacted  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  holding  public  office  ? 
The  truth  is.  Sir,  that  in  a  country  where 
opinion  is  free,  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  common  Christianity,  so  far  as  dog- 
mas are  concerned.  You  may  generalise 
any  number  of  sects  you  please  under  the 
name  of  Christians;  but  that  does  not  make 
them  so  in  their  confessions  to  one  another. 
The  Protestant,  for  instance,  wont  admit 
the  practical  Christianity  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  nor  the  Trinitarian  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Unitarian.  It  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  whichever  of  these 
sects  is  uppermost,  is  to  avail  itself  of  its 
power  to  disfranchise  the  others.  This 
would  be  to  violate  that  Catholic  spirit  of 
Christianity  by  which  nations  and  parties 
may  be  actuated  as  well  as  individuals, 
and  which  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
their  guidance  in  their  relations  with  each 
other,  would  they  but  listen  to  it.  Nothing 
more  is  required  of  nations  than  of  indi- 
viduals, and  that  is  ''to  do  justice,  and 
love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  their 
God.**  Nor  can  I  conceive  of  a  nation 
offering  up,  in  its  collective  capacity,  a 
more  acceptable  oblation  to  the  Most  High, 
than  a  generous  Bill  of  Enfranchisement 
like  this,  based,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
based,  on  the  cardinal  Christian  virtues  of 
charity  and  humility.  I  have  dwelt  at 
some  length,  Sir,  upon  this  delicate  branch 
of  the  subject,  and  upon  the  influence 
which  the  alliance  between  Church  and 
State  exercises  over  it,  because  I  feel  that 
this,  as  I  said  before,  is  the  real  difficulty* 
though  it  has  been  unaccountably  avoided 
by  almost  every  Gentleman  who  has  taken 
part  in  these  debates.  I  recollect  that  a 
most  rev.  Prelate,  the  native  liberality  of 
whose  mind  rises  superior  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  position,  alluded  to  this  diffi^ 
culty  in  another  place,  and  pointed  out  the 
absurdity  of  admitting  Jews,  or  indeed  any 
Dissenters  into  Parliament,  so  long  as  our 
constitution  in  Church  and  State  remains 
as  it  is.  But  as  he  of  course  could  not 
bring  himself  for  a  moment  to  exclude  such 
persons  merely  in  the  interest  of  the  Es- 
tablishment, he  proposed  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  by  appointing  special  Commission- 
ers to  legislate  upon  Church  matters,  such 
Commissioners  to  be  members  of  the 
Church.    But  as  I  am  opposed  to  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  an  Established  Church  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  make  any  remark  upon  this 
proposal;  and  I  only  mention  it  to  show 
that  tlie  same  difficidty  has  suggested  it- 
self to  a  mind  much  more  able  than  my 
own.  It  is  also  true  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford,  in  the  brilliant  speech  with 
which  he  favoured  us  on  this  subject  on 
another  occasion,  alluded  to  the  petition 
of  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  who  also, 
being  too  liberal  to  object  to  the  admission 
of  Jews,  prayed  the  House  nevertheless  first 
to  repeal  the  obnoxious  Statute  of  Henry 
VIII.  Well,  Sir,  on  this  proposal  I  shall 
also  be  silent  for  a  like  reason.  I  recollect, 
moreover,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  whom  I  have  aUuded,  did  also  advert  to 
this  part  of  the  question — reminded  us 
that  we  came  here  to  legislate  for  the 
Church  as  well  as  for  the  State  of  England 
— and  spoke  of  what  I  think  he  called  the 
**  divided  functions  **  of  this  House.  But 
he  endeavoured  to  excuse  his  vote,  and  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  his  rev.  con- 
stituents, by  assuring  them  that  Members 
of  this  House,  who  were  not  at  the  same 
time  members  of  the  Church,  had  always 
shown  too  much  good  taste  and  good  sense 
to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  a  Church  to 
which  they  did  not  belong.  He  intimated, 
in  fact,  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  such 
persons,  whenever  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
came  up,  to  avert  from  her  their  respectful 
eyes  altogether,  as  the  Athenians  did  theirs 
from  the  enchanted  groves  of  Eumenidcs. 
Well,  Sir,  I  do  not  know  how  far  the 
course  pursued  by  what  is  called  the  Dis- 
senting interest  may  have  justified  this  ex- 
pectation of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
For  myself,  however,  I  take  the  opportu- 
nity utterly  to  renounce  and  reject  it.  I 
maintain  that,  as  the  representative  of  a 
British  constituency,  it  is  my  privilege  and 
my  duty  to  treat  every  question  connected 
with  our  ecclesiastical  polity,  with  the 
same  freedom  as  that  which  I  bestow  upon 
our  civil  affairs.  I  decline  to  regard  the 
Established  Church  as  a  fundamental  in- 
stitution of  the  State,  a  law  of  the  Modes 
and  Persians  superior  to  change.  In  her 
spiritual  capacity  she  may  be  founded  on  a 
rock — God  forbid  that  I  should  throw  a 
single  stone  against  the  bulwarks  of  her 
Zion  !  But  surely  as  to  her  temporalities, 
they  are  based  upon  the  shifting  sands  of 
Acts  of  Parliament;  and  I  should  be  want- 
ing in  my  duty  were  I  not  to  say  that  in 
mj  opinion  such  an  institution  is  unsuited 


to  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  that 
sooner  or  later  you  will  have  to  give  it  up. 
I  am  sure  that  such  a  prediction  will  not 
appear  extravagant  to  such  a  body  as  that 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  address — a 
body  of  educated  men,  and  men  of  the 
world — a  body  composed  of  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  of  railway  directors,  of  country 
gentlemen,  manufacturers,  and  barristers- 
at- law.  Don't  tell  me  that  you  are  blind 
to  the  real  state  of  the  case.  At  all  events, 
I  know  that  out  of  doors  at  least,  the  lamp 
of  Nonconformity  has  not  quite  gone  out, 
and  that  Englishmen  have  not  altogether 
banished  from  their  minds  that  principle  of 
immortal  truth,  that  the  civil  magistrate 
has  no  power  or  jurisdiction  in  matters  of 
religious  belief — a  principle  which  I  take 
to  be  fatal  to  the  institution  of  an  Estab- 
lished Church,  but  upon  which,  and  which 
alone,  I  found  my  hearty  support  of  this 
Bill.  I  thank  the  House  for  the  indul- 
gence with  which  they  have  listened  to  me 
on  an  unpopular  subject.  If,  in  the  course 
of  these  remarks,  I  have  involuntarily  gone 
beyond  the  line  which  I  have  strictly 
marked  out  for  myself,  and  unnecessarily 
wounded  the  religious — I  mean  the  purely 
religious — opinions  of  any  hon.  Gentleman, 
I  offer  my  humble  apologies  to  them  and 
to  the  House.  I  trust  they  will  attribute 
it  to  inadvertence  and  not  to  intention;  to 
the  novelty  of  my  position  in  this  House, 
and  to  my  little  experience  in  the  art  of 
addressing  deliberative  bodies  of  any  kind. 
In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  remind  them 
that  the  course  which  they  pursue  on  this 
occasion,  will  show  how  far  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty  obtain  in  this  House,  be- 
cause this  subject  can  afford  to  be  argued 
on  its  abstract  merits,  and  with  no  refer* 
ence  to  political  expediency.  It  was  not 
so  when  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Dis- 
senters  applied  for  relief  at  your  doors. 
They  appealed  to  your  fears  and  your  pru- 
dence, as  well  as  your  justice  and  your 
charity;  and  it  might  have  been  said,  as  it 
was  said  at  the  time,  that  you  sacrificed  to 
considerations  of  temporary  expediency  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  British  con- 
stitution. But  if.  Sir,  now  in  cold  blood, 
and  on  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  not 
unfamiliar  with  Motions  of  this  kind,  you 
open  your  arms,  and  admit  within  the  pale 
of  the  constitution  this  weak  remnant  of 
an  outcast  and  unpopular  race,  which,  so 
far  from  raising  an  arm,  has  scarcely  ven- 
tured to  breate  a  sigh  for  emancipation, 
you  will  indeed  confess  to  Christendom, 
and  to  the  world,  that  the  reign  of  religious 
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bigotry  is  drawing  to  a  close  within  these 
islands,  and  that  you  are  about  to  close 
with  your  own  hands  the  gates  of  that 
temple  of  the  theological  Janus  which  have 
been  wide  open,  all  over  Christendom,  to 
its  great  scandal,  ever  since  the  days  of 
Constantine,  the  first  of  the  Erastians. 

Mr.  SIMEON  opposed  the  Bill,  after 
the  fullest  consideration  which  he  could 
give  to  the  subject.  He  heard  with  feel- 
ings of  regret  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down;  and,  if  any- 
thing could  induce  him  to  offer  a  still  more 
vehement  opposition  to  the  Bill  of  the  noble 
Lord,  it  would  have  been  that  same  speech; 
and  he  would  lament  to  see  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  House  of  a  class  of  Dissenters 
— if  he  might  so  term  the  Jews — animated 
with  feelings  so  hostile  towards  the  Estab- 
ished  Church  as  those  by  which  the  hon. 
Member  seemed  to  be  actuated. 

Mr.  URQUHART  said,  that  he  should 
vote  for  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
John  Russell),  but  that  he  did  so  for  rea- 
sons which  he  could  not  allow  to  be  con- 
founded with  those  given  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leicester.  He  was  placed  in 
a  peculiarly  embarrassing  situation,  agree- 
ing in  a  great  deal  of  what  was  urged  on 
both  sides,  by  two  parties  who  were  taking 
courses  directly  opposite.  With  the  one 
he  entirely  concurred  that  the  Jews  were 
subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain, 
and  were  thereby  legally  entitled  to  every 
right  which  belonged  to  them  in  their 
capacity  of  ratepayers  and  citizens.  He 
concurred  on  the  other  side  that  it  was 
monstrous  that  Jews  should  be  admitted 
to  legislate  for  a  Christian  Church.  It 
was  not  in  his  opinion  a  question  of  Chris- 
tian ethics,  but  of  just  position  of  the 
English  Church.  He  did  not  hold  the 
Jews  disqualified  from  judging  sanely  and 
acting  uprightly  in  all  questions  in  which 
religion  was  to  be  their  guide  in  politics; 
for  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  in  as  far  as 
regarded  the  conduct  of  man  towards  man, 
was  the  religion  of  the  Christian.  Christ 
gave  no  new  commandment.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  held  that  the  Church,  as 
established  in  England,  was  not  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  votes  or  opinions  of  any  other 
community  save  its  own.  The  whole  pro- 
cess of  recent  legislation  had  been  direct- 
ed against  the  Church;  and  that  night 
they  had  heard  the  Church  in  one  and 
the  same  breath  charged  with  usurpation, 
and  with  prostration,  the  effect  of  the 
usurpation  of  others.  In  every  recent 
change   of  the  constitution,    the  Church 


had  systematically  suffered — it  bad  suf- 
fered in  the  Unions  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land— it  had  suffered  in  the  persons  of  the 
bishops,  the  spiritual  Peers  being  dimin- 
ished in  the  Upper  House,  while  the  tem- 
poral Peers  had  been  enormously  increased, 
and  now  they  were  threatened  with  total  ex- 
clusion from  that  House;  the  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England  had  been  excluded, 
while  they  admitted  Dissenters — nay,  the 
very  ministers  of  Dissenting  congrega- 
tions. But,  more  than  this,  the  means  of 
administration  within  the  Church  had  been 
destroyed.  In  their  liberality  they  were 
conferring  new  rights  and  privileges;  and 
while  with  the  one  hand  they  were  build- 
ing up  new  franchises,  with  the  other  they 
were  pulling  down  old  ones.  If  they  ad- 
mit the  Jews  to  Parliament,  why  hold 
out  of  existence  a  branch  of  Parliament, 
the  Convocation?  He  held  in  his  hand 
an  address  to  Her  Majesty  which  had 
already  received  the  signatures  of  several 
hundred  clergymen,  and  which  would  sur- 
prise the  House  by  the  nature  of  its  prayer. 
The  petitioners  request  the  restoration 
of  "the  Convocation  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  deliberate  on  matters  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  Church."  They  as- 
sert— 

"  That  the  necessity  which  exists  for  a  deliber- 
ative assembly  in  common. with  every  other  body, 
whether  of  a  religious  or  secular  character,  at- 
taches no  less  to  the  Christian  Church.  In  re- 
presenting their  sense  of  the  need  of  an  acting 
Convocation,  they  humbly  submit  that  they  are 
only  desirous  that  the  Church  should  be  placed 
on  a  level  in  this  respect  with  other  religious 
denominations  in  your  Majesty*8  dominions,  each 
of  which  either  actually  has  or  may  have  its  cen- 
tral deliberative  assembly  for  the  regulation  of 
its  own  afbirs." 

This  was  the  difficulty  of  the  question; 
and  he  would  have  been  prepared  to  have 
voted  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews,  if  his 
estimate  of  the  constitution  of  England 
was  according  to  the  erring  practice  of 
these  times.  If,  indeed,  it  was  the  con- 
stitution of  England  that  that  House  of 
Parliament  should  legislate  upon  matters 
of  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church, 
the  admission  of  Jews  would  be  as  absurd 
as  it  would  be  to  force  Jews  into  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
But  he  held  very  different  doctrines  in 
respect  to  the  duties  of  that  House,  and 
the  rights  of  that  Church.  Archbishop 
Whately  had,  in  a  speech  formerly  deli- 
vered on  this  subject,  accurately  stated 
the  dilemma,  and  he  would  beg  leave  to 
read  his  words : — 
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**  It  is  urged  that  penons  who  not  only  do  not 
acknowledge,  but  who  renounce  and  deny — and 
some  say  vilify — the  great  Author  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  ought  not  to  have  any  voice  in  the 
Legislature  of  a  Christian  country.  On  this  point 
arises  a  question  which  I  own  I  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  answer.  The  Legislature  of  this  country 
— I  mean  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament — is  not 
confined  to  what  may  be  called  the  civil  govern- 
ment, the  imposing  of  burdens  which  all  must 
bear,  and  the  enacting  of  laws  which  all  must 
obey;  but  extends  to  the  government  of  the 
Established  Church  also,  even  in  matters  purely 
ecclesiastical.  It  is,  in  &ct,  at  present  the  only 
ecclesiastical  government ;  since  Convocation  has 
long  been  in  a  dormant  state  in  England,  and  in 
Ireland  does  not  exist  even  in  that  state.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  is  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Le- 
gislature, is  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, not  only  of  the  State,  but  also  of  the 
Church :  and  that,  not  only  in  respect  of  its  tem- 

e>raUties,  but  also  of  purely  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
',  therefore,  the  question  he  asked,  '  What  right 
can  a  Jew  have,  under  any  circumstances,  to  le- 
gislate for  a  Christian  Church  ? '  I  know  of  no 
answer  that  can  be  given  to  that  question,  except 
by  asking  another :  *  What  right  has  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  legislate  for  a  Protestant  Church ;  or 
a  Presbyterian  for  an  f^isoopal  Church  ? '  What 
right,  in  short,  has  any  man  to  legislate,  in  eccle- 
siastical matters,  for  any  Church  of  which  he  is 
not  a  member  ?  This  anomaly  appears  to  me  to 
exist  in  all  these  oases  alike." 

Arehbishop  Whately  bad  stated,  but  bad 
not  solved  tbe  difficulty.  The  solution  of 
tbe  difficulty  lay  in  tbis — that  tbe  means 
of  self-government  should  be  restored  to 
tbe  Cburcb,  and  withdrawn  from  that 
House;  but  be  could  not — because  that 
House  usurped  a  power  wbicb  did  not  be- 
long to  it — make  that  a  reason  for  deny- 
ing to  tbe  Jews  a  right  wbicb  be  con- 
ceived justly  and  duly  to  belong  to  tbem. 
Tbe  argument  for  tbe  exclusion  of  tbe 
Jews  applied  equaUy  to  tbe  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  to  tbe  Dissenters;  and  there  was 
no  argument  wbicb  applied  to  the  one 
wbicb  did  not  apply  to  tbe  other.  He 
would  not  notice  tbe  distinction  between 
Jew  and  Christian,  of  wbicb  be  bad  al- 
ready disposed.  Tbe  political  religion  of 
Jew  and  Christian  was  tbe  same.  Tbe 
question  of  cburcb  government  excluded 
Nonconformist  equally  with  Jew.  They 
were  not  prepared  to  withdraw  from  Non- 
conformists tbe  privileges  they  bad  grant- 
ed: they  could  not  refuse  tbem  to  the 
Jews.  He  trusted  that  tbe  admission  of 
tbe  one  and  tbe  other  would  force  upon 
those  who  looked  to  tbe  concerns  of  tbe 
Cburcb  tbe  necessity  of  taking  measures 
to  remedy  tbe  present  abusive  system.  It 
had  been  repeatedly  urged  that  tbe  Jews 
wore  aliens  to  tbis  country;  and  tbe  long 
denegation  to  tbem  of  political  rights  was 


tbe  basis  of  that  argument.  But  tbe  facts 
bad  been  wholly  misunderstood.  The  date 
of  tbe  exclusion  of  Jews  from  civil  offices 
might  be  found,  but  not  that  of  their  ad- 
mission. From  tbe  very  earliest  periods 
tbe  Jews  enjoyed  civil,  municipal,  and 
ministerial  offices  in  all  tbe  countries  of 
-Christendom.  St.  Paul  claimed  bis  rigbt 
as  a  Roman.  Tbe  Jew  was  a  citizen  in 
tbe  Roman  empire — tbe  Jew  was  a  citizen 
in  all  those  States  that  were  formed  out  of 
Rome.  Tbe  noble  Lord  tbe  Member  for 
Bath  (Lord  Ashley)  bad,  on  tbe  £rst  nigbt 
of  tbis  discussion,  quoted  a  passage  from 
Dr.  Arnold,  wbicb  had  produced  a  power- 
ful impression,  both  as  conveying  bis  opin- 
ion of  the  propriety  of  excluding  tbe  Jews, 
and  as  establishing  tbe  fact  of  their  exclu- 
sion under  the  Roman  system.  Tbe  rigbt 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  had  met  tbe  opinion  of 
Dr.  Arnold  by  referring  to  tbe  peculiar 
theory  on  that  subject  wbicb  bad  falsified 
bis  judgment,  but  left  untoucbed  bis  as- 
sertion respecting  Roman  law.  Tbe  rigbt 
bon.  Baronet  tbe  Member  for  Tamwortb 
Sir  R.  Peel)  bad  taken  up  that  point; 
but  not,  it  seemed  to  bim  (Mr.  Urqubart), 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  statement 
of  Dr.  Arnold  was  that  tbe  Jew  in  Rome 
possessed  tbe  jus  commercii  and  tbe  jus 
connvhii,  but  did  not  possess  tbe  jus  Ao- 
norum  and  tbe  jus  suffragii.  The  fact 
was,  that  tbe  Jew  possessed  tbe  jus  ho^ 
novum  and  tbe  jus  suffragii  under  tbe 
Roman  system,  though  not  in  tbe  city  of 
Rome.  Dr.  Arnold  confounded  tbe  empire 
and  tbe  capital.  In  tbe  city  itself  tbey 
were,  from  peculiar  circumstances  affect- 
ing Christians  and  Jews  alike,  excluded; 
but  in  the  provinces,  and  wherever  tbe 
Jews  were  established,  they  possessed  tbe 
jus  sufrctgii  and  tbe  jus  Konorum,  Tbe 
Jews  were  members  of  tbe  Council  of  Ten: 
tbey  were  Decurions,  and  tbey  were  Du- 
umvirs in  Gaul.  In  Spain,  where  tbe  old 
Roman  system  bad  remained  without  shock 
down  to  tbe  present  day,  and  where  more 
especially  was  tbe  system  of  Rome  to  be 
examined  and  understood,  tbe  Jews  main- 
tained their  municipal  and  civil  rights,  and 
were  magistrates  down  to  the  time  of 
Alonzo  tbe  11th  and  of  Peter  tbe  Croel. 
In  England  tbe  Jews  possessed  their  rights 
more  particularly  as  bondsmen  of  tbe  King, 
and  here  also  they  were  in  high  honour 
and  credit ;  to  tbem  our  universities  owe 
their  first  steps  in  learning,  as  indeed  did 
all  Europe,  who,  in  recognising  its  debt  in 
tbe  Saracens,  forget  that  tbe  Jews  were 
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the  interpreters  and  the  intermediaries  be- 
tween that  race  and  Europe,  then  sunk  in 
the  very  night  of  barbarism.  It  was  only 
by  the  antipathies  and  persecutions  that 
arose  out  of  the  consequences  of  the  Gi*u- 
sades  that  the  Jews  were  excluded  from 
civil  and  municipal  rights  in  Europe.  Thus, 
in  a  legal  and  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
the  claims  of  the  Jews  stood  upon  much 
higher  grounds  than  those  which  had  been 
assumed  in  the  course  of  this  and  former 
debates.  It  was  well  to  contrast  our  own 
with  other  systems  which  we  look  upon  as 
bigoted  and  fanatical.  Under  the  Mus- 
sulman system  the  Jew  possesses  every 
right  which  it  is  intended  to  concede  to 
him  by  throwing  open  to  him  the  doors  of 
Parliament,  that  is  to  say,  those  rights 
which  he  possessed  under  Rome.  The 
Jew  was  not  by  the  Mussulman  admitted 
to  the  high  honours  of  the  State,  or  to  con- 
trol over  religious  matters;  just  as  in  Rome 
the  Jew,  though  a  Duumvir  or  a  Decurion, 
was  not  a  Flamen,  or  a  Haruspex,  or  a 
Pater  Patratus.  Amongst  the  Mussulmans 
a  Jew  might  be  Minister  of  State;  but  he 
was  not  admitted  into  the  body  of  the 
Doctors  of  the  Law.  Under  that  system 
the  amount  of  the  revenue  of  the  State  is 
fixed,  the  allocation  and  the  repartition  of 
the  taxes  being  the  constitutional  part 
which  belonged  to  the  municipal  bodies. 
In  this  the  Jew,  as  far  as  he  is  a  rate- 
payer, possesses  control,  such  control  as 
is  equivalent  to  that  exercised  legitimately 
by  a  Member  of  that  House.  The  duties 
of  that  House  had  respect  chiefly  to  sup- 
ply, and  the  character  of  that  House  was 
strictly  representative.  They  were,  in  fact, 
the  reunion  of  the  Communes  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and,  whether  the  majority  that  return- 
ed the  Member  was  Jewish  or  Christian, 
equally  it  was  the  right  of  the  constituency 
that  was  infringed  when  they  told  them 
who  was  and  who  was  not  to  be  their 
Member.  Originally  there  was  no  restric- 
tion upon  the  selection  of  the  Member — 
in  the  course  of  abuse,  restriction  had 
arisen.  He  hoped  that  the  alarm  which 
had  been  expressed  respecting  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Jews  would  lead  to  some  use- 
ful consideration  respecting  the  appre- 
hended danger,  from  sources  not  visionary 
but  real ;  and  as  he  should  vote  for  their 
admission,  not  to  decide  upon  the  doctrine 
or  discipline  of  the  Church,  but  to  advise 
the  Crown  and  control  the  Minister  in 
temporal  matters,  so  did  ho  hope  that  an 
assembly  constituted  as  they  were  exclu- 
sively of  laymen,  in  as  far  as  they  were 


Churchmen,  and  of  others  that  were  not 
Churchmen,  and  of  others  known  to  be  not 
even  Christians,  that  it  would  be  felt  in- 
congruous and  improper  for  it  any  longer 
to  interfere  with  ecclesiastical  affairs;  and 
thus  would  these  apprehensions  really  be 
productive  of  fruit,  and  the  Church,  and 
therein  the  State,  be  relieved  from  the  too 
long  endured  usurpations  o^that  House  of 
Parliament. 

Sir  W.  VERNER  said,  he  should  not 
detain  the  House  more  than  a  few  mo- 
ments; but  upon,  a  Motion  of  such  vast 
importance  as  the  one  now  before  it,  he 
could  not  content  himself  by  giving  a  silent 
vote.  The  noble  Lord  had  based  his 
measure  on  the  ground  of  principle;  it  was 
precisely  on  that  ground  he  (Sir  W.  Ver- 
ner)  wished  to  consider  it.  He  entertained 
no  feeling  of  disrespect  towards  that  por- 
tion of  his  fellow-subjects  for  whom  the 
claim  of  eligibility  to  sit  in  this  House  had 
been  advanced;  on  the  contrary,  he  could 
affirm  that  there  was  not  a  Member  who 
voted  in  favour  of  the  noble  Lord's  Bill 
more  ready  than  he  was  to  acknowledge 
the  merits  and  the  services  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  this  country — or  of  the  eminent 
individual  in  whose  person  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  eligibility  was  now  to  be 
tried.  It  had  been  said,  in  support  of  the 
Motion,  that  every  British  subject  pos- 
sessed an  inborn  right  to  represent,  in  this 
House,  any  constitutency  which  may  re- 
turn him  to  it,  unless  he  be  incapacitated 
by  some  express  ground  of  disqualification; 
that  no  such  ground  can  be  alleged  against 
the  Jewish  portion  of  the  people;  and  that 
accordingly  it  was  no  more  than  an  act  of 
justice  to  relieve  them  from  the  disabilities 
under  which  they  at  present  labour.  What 
the  rights  of  man  might  be,  it  was  not  for 
him  to  decide;  but  the  constitution  had 
taken  upon  itself  in  various  instances  the 
office  of  deciding  upon  them.  It  affirmed, 
denied,  and  abridged  claims  of  right,  as 
seemed  best  for  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try: it  required  that  to  become  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  a  man  should  be  of  full 
age;  that  he  should  be  exempt  from  the 
duties  and  liabilities  of  certain  offices;  that 
he  should  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  indepen- 
dent in  his  circumstances;  that  he  should 
not  be  in  holy  orders — but  that  he  should 
be  a  Christian.  Now  he  (Sir  W.  Verner) 
could  not  but  think  that  this  last  obliga- 
tion was  not  less  important,  was  not  less 
necessary,  was  not  less  salutary  than 
any  of  the  others.  It  was,  perhaps,  the 
only  obligation  in  which  principle  was  in- 
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Yolved,  and  the  obligation  by  which  we 
declared  ourselves  to  be  members  of  a 
Christian  State ;  and  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  say  he  could  not  but  look  upon  its  re- 
moval with  danger;  and  for  his  part  he 
would  much  sooner  contemplate  a  law 
which  would  remove  the  restrictions  which 
at  present  render  the  several  cases  he  had 
enumerated,  ineligible  to  set  in  this  House, 
than  he  could  consent  to  admit  into  it  a  peo- 
ple who  hold  Christianity  to  be  an  impos- 
ture and  a  delusion.  He  could  easily  under- 
stand a  law  which,  in  deference  to  the 
power  of  popular  opinion,  would  abolish 
all  restrictions,  and  pronounce  every  man, 
whatever  his  condition  or  character  might 
be,  eligible  to  set  in  Parliament ;  and  it 
may  be,  that  this  is  the  ultimate  object  in 
bringing  this  measure  forward  now,  as  a 
preliminary  step;  but  he  hoped  the  House 
would  not  begin  its  career  of  liberalism, 
or  rather  the  stage  upon  which  it  was  in- 
teresting, by  selecting  from  the  various 
instances  of  disability  which  present  them- 
selves to  it,  the  one,  the  only  one,  which 
opens  the  door  to  the  avowed  enemies  of 
Christianity.  But  we  are  told  that  this  is 
merely  a  nominal  renunciation  of  our 
Christianity  as  a  State.  He  (Sir  W.  Ver- 
ner)  could  not  consent  to  renounce  it  even 
in  name.  But  he  denied  the  assertion  that 
the  change  was  merely  nominal:  he  be- 
believed  the  change  to  be  real — the  danger 
to  be  real.  It  had  been  said  that  there 
could  not  be  so  many  Members  of  the  Jew- 
ish profession  in  Parliament  as  to  cause 
danger  to  the  State.  Who  could  say  how 
far  this  might  be  true  ?  Who  can  tell  how 
many  constituencies  may  be  moved  by 
such  arguments  as  had  weight  with  that 
of  London  ?  Who  can  tell  whether  the 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  Jews  of  Eng- 
land may  not  soon  have  at  their  command 
a  party  in  this  House  strong  enough  to 
embarass  the  progress  of  legislation,  and 
even  to  change  its  course?  A  great 
change  had  already  been  effected  ;  bur- 
gesses of  London  have  been  influenced,  in 
defiance  of  an  existing  law,  to  send  to  Par- 
liament, as  their  representative,  a  party 
whom  they  knew  to  be  ineligible.  Upon 
what  question  ?  The  question  whether 
the  State  is  to  retain  or  to  renounce  its 
Christian  character :  with  such  a  spirit 
and  purpose  declared  out  of  Parliament, 
and  with  such  a  compact  party  within, 
who  can  take  upon  him  to  pronounce 
that  the  meditated  change  may  be  made 
without  danger  ?  We  have  been  referred 
to  the  Clare  election  for  our  guide ;   now 


what  were  the  circumstances  of  that  elec- 
tion ?  He  would  very  briefly  state  them  to 
the  House,  and  leave  to  hon.  Members  to 
judge  how  far  they  bore  a  comparison  with 
the  case  now  before  them.  In  the  county 
Clare,  a  Roman  Catholic  constituency  chose 
their  leader  to  represent  them  in  Parliament 
— a  man,  be  it  remembered,  professing  the 
same  faith  as  themselves — their  brother  in 
religion,  whose  claims  upon  them  were 
undisputed,  and  whose  great  talents  and 
perseverance  in  their  cause  had  never 
been  denied;  such  was  the  person  thej 
elected.  He  could  not  imagine  that  the 
two  cases  could  be  more  different;  and 
yet  we  are  told  the  Clare  election  was 
a  pattern  which  we  ought  to  imitate. 
Upon  this  bold  experiment  and  its  conse- 
quences, he  (Sir  W.  Vomer)  would  not 
have  added  another  word,  had  we  not  been 
told  that  there  can  be  no  danger  to  the 
Christian  religion  or  to  the  Church  from 
the  admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament; 
because  they  must  take  the  same  oath 
Roman  Catholics  have  taken,  and  give  the 
same  assurance  that  they  have  given,  to 
do  the  Church  no  wrong.  He  would  can- 
didly put  it  to  the  House  how  this  assur- 
ance nas  been  observed  in  Ireland ;  and 
whether  the  Protestant  Church  and  the 
Protestant  religion  in  that  country  hare 
not  suffered  great  and  severe  wrong  since 
the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Bill  in 
1829  ?  And  what  grounds  have  we  for 
supposing  that  the  experiment  now  before 
this  House  may  not  prove  as  injurious  to 
the  Church  in  England  as  the  n)rmer  ex- 
periment had  proved  to  Protestantism  in 
Ireland  ?  He  greatly  feared  that  if  the  ir- 
regular and  illegal  proceeding  of  the  bo- 
rough of  London  was  to  tell  upon  the  Parlia- 
ment with  force  enough  to  make  it  lay  down 
its  Christian  character,  the  effect  would  be 
more  fatal  than  many  would  be  willing  to 
admit  in  diffiising  religious  indifference 
throughout  the  people.  It  had  been  as- 
serted by  some  hon.  Members  that  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Jews  at  the  present  day  was  very 
different  from  what  it  had  been,  and  that 
they  did  not  entertain  the  same  hostility  to 
Christianity  which  had  been  ascribed  to 
them.  He  (Sir  W.  Vomer)  wished  it  was 
so;  but  from  a  speech  delivered  by  a  re- 
verend gentleman,  before  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  held 
at  Belfast  on  the  6th  of  July  last,  a  short 
extract  from  which  he  would  read  to  the 
House,  the  contrary  would  be  found  to  be 
the  case.  This  speech,  he  would  beg  to 
remind  the  House,  was  delivered  before 
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any  intention  of  bringing  forward  the  pre- 
sent Bill  was  made  known.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Graham  said — 

•*  No  one  in  this  part  of  the  world  can  under- 
stand the  unmitigated  hostility  the  Jews  entertain 
towards  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  I  fear  that,  though 
haying  witnessed  it  myself,  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
convey  to  you  any  idea  of  that  intense  hatred. 
You  go  into  the  Rabbies'  houses,  and  they  will  en- 
ter complacently  into  any  other  conversation ;  but 
the  moment  you  begin  to  speak  of  that  name,  the 
Babbies  take  their  worst  garments  and  shake 
them,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  shake  myself  clear  of 
all  reference  to  'that  thing,'  as  they  term  the 
Saviour.  This  hatred  may  arise  from  various 
sources :  first,  that  there  rests  in  them  the  ef- 
fects of  that  cry  of  the  Jews  of  old,  when  they 
said  *  His  blood  be  upon  us  and  our  children/  It 
is  a  solemn  thing  to  meet  with  our  stranger  fel- 
low-men anywhere ;  it  is  a  still  more  solenm  thing 
to  mix  with  unconverted  men  ;  but  to  meet  with 
a  Jew  has  something  very  awful  in  it,  for  there 
you  meet  with  one  who  still  cries  out,  *  His  blood 
be  on  me  and  my  children.'  Tou  meet  with  one 
whom  the  persecution  of  all  ages  has  bowed  down, 
and  on  whom  the  afflictions  of  a  thousand  years 
have  worn  the  channels  of  passion  deeper  and 
deeper  still.  In  Bel&st  you  meet  with  many 
whom  you  know  to  be  in  the  gall  of  bitterness ; 
but  when  you  meet  with  a  Jew,  you  meet  one  who 
at  once  reiects  the  cross  before  which  you  kneel, 
and  look  for  pardon.  This  hatred  may  arise  from 
another  cause.  They  see  in  the  East  no  form  of 
Christianity  which  is  not  idolatrous.  They  see 
men  carrying  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Kary 
through  the  streets  and  churches,  and  putting  her 
above  the  Son  of  God  himself,  and  they  cannot  be 
convinced  that  this  is  not  idolatry.  And  it  has 
so  happened  that,  in  all  the  East,  these  corrupt 
churches  have  succeeded  in  teaching  that  the  wor- 
ship of  their  samts  and  angels  and  images  stand 
on  the  self-same  footing  with  the  worship  of  the 
Trinity ;  and  hence,  the  Jews  perceiving  that  we 
are  different  from  the  Oriental  Christians,  say, 
you  surely  do  not  believe  In  the  Trinity ;  and 
thus  we  have  to  enter  into  a  subtle  argument  to 
break  down  and  trample  upon  those  points  of  be- 
lief which  are  not  founded  on  the  word  of  God." 

L6RD  D«  STUART  said  the  House  had 
now  to  decide  whether  they  would  carry 
out  those  principles  of  toleration  which 
they  had  already  adopted  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  which  were  supported  and  ap- 
proved by  the  great  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country;  or  whether  they 
would  regard  the  opinions  of  the  people 
with  contempt,  and  refuse  to  comply  with 
their  expressed  wishes.  The  opponents  of 
this  measure,  previously  to  the  recess  in 
December  last,  entreated  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  not  to  hurry 
this  question  forward,  but  to  afford  a  full 
opportunity  to  the  country  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Ample  time  and 
opportunity  had  been  afforded  for  such  an 
expression;  and  what  had  been  the  result  ? 
The  table  had  been  covered  with  the  peti- 


tions of  the  people,  praying  that  the  Bill 
might  be  passed  into  a  law.  Up  to  the 
29th  of  March  there  were  petitions  against 
the  removal  of  the  Jewish  disabilities, 
signed  by  56,000  persons;  but  the  petitions 
for  the  removal  of  those  disabilities  had 
more  than  300,000  signatures.  In  this 
latter  class  were  petitions  from  the  corpo* 
rations  of  almost  every  important  town 
in  the  kingdom;  Jedburgh  and  Sudbury 
seemed  to  be  the  only  two  on  the  other 
side.  The  petitions  against  the  Bill,  too, 
were  got  up  at  **  hole  and  corner  meet- 
ing's;" the  parties  ventured  to  call  one 
county  meeting,  but  the  assembly  deter- 
mined to  petition  the  other  way;  the  pe- 
titions for  the  Bill  were  the  result  of  a  fair 
appeal  to  the  public,  to  show  what  was  the 
judgment  of  the  country  on  the  question. 
In  fact,  there  was  no  subject  on  which 
there  had  been  so  many  petitions  to  the 
present  Parliament  as  the  number  pre- 
sented in  favour  of  the  removal  of  these 
disabilities,  and  of  confirming  the  choice 
made  by  the  electors  of  London  of  a  Qen- 
tleman  of  whom  it  must  at  least  be  al- 
lowed that  great  credit  was  due  to  him  for 
the  respect  with  which  he  had  treated  the 
House  in  not  pushing  his  claim  in  a  man- 
ner which  might  perhaps  have  more  ad- 
vanced his  own  interests  than  the  course 
he  had  pursued.  It  had  been  objected 
that  the  wealth  of  the  Jews  might  be  ex- 
ercised in  procuring  the  return  of  many  of 
their  number  if  they  were  made  eligible 
for  seats  in  Parliament;  then  let  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen vote  for  measures  which  would  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  wealth  to  be  brought 
to  bear  improperly  upon  elections — the 
ballot,  for  instance.  It  was  urged,  too, 
that  the  proposed  measure  would  unchris- 
tianise  the  country;  but  how  could  it  un- 
christianise  the  country  to  act  upon  Chris- 
tian principles,  and  "do  as  we  would  be 
done  by?  All  disabilities  for  religious 
opinions  were  in  the  nature  of  persecution; 
and  the  Jews  felt  their  exclusion  from  Par-* 
liament  to  be  such.  Many  confounded  the 
Jews  of  the  present  day  with  the  Jews  of 
former  times,  and  were  influenced  by  the 
statements,  proper  enough,  which  they 
heard  at  church  respecting  the  crucifiers 
of  our  Saviour.  But  how  should  we  like 
to  suffer  for  the  crimes  of  those  who  went 
before  us,  1,800  years  ago,  or  for  any 
crimes  we  had  not  ourselves  committed  ? 
A  learned  Jewish  doctor,  a  Rabbi,  in  a 
lecture  delivered  lately  at  Birmingham, 
avowed  that  taking  the  Gospels  as  authen- 
tic histories,  written  at  the  time,  he  con- 
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sidered  that  Jesus  of  Nazaretb  was  the 
yictim  of  fanaticism,  combined  with  jeal- 
ousy and  lust  of  power,  on  the  part  of  the 
Jewish  hierarchy.  Did  hon.  Members  ex- 
pect to  do  any  good  by  refusing  to  extend 
to  the  Jews  the  privilege  they  now  asked 
for  ?  Had  they  ever  known  persecution  to 
convert  any  man  in  reality  ?  Were  they 
not  much  more  likely  to  convert  the  Jews 
by  the  removal  of  these  odious  restrictions 
than  by  retaining  them  ?  He  earnestly 
trusted  that  the  present  measure  would 
pass,  for  there  was  evidently  a  growing 
feeling  in  the  country,  which  was  partici- 
pated in  by  men  of  piety  and  reflection, 
that  complete  toleration  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished in  religious  matters.  The  present 
Bill,  he  maintained,  was  recommended  at 
once  by  sound  reason  and  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  besides  being  in  accordance  with 
the  feelings  of  a  large  and  overpowering 
majority  of  the  country,  and  therefore  he 
should  give  it  his  cordial  support. 

Mr.  HORNBY  thought  it  a  very  im- 
portant point  to  be  decided  on  that  discus- 
sion, viz.,  whether  the  country  at  large 
would  benefit  by  the  admission  of  Jews 
into  that  House,  or,  in  other  words,  whe- 
ther that  House  would  better  discharge  its 
duty  by  the  introduction  of  that  new  ele- 
ment into  its  composition  ?  In  his  opinion 
neither  the  country  nor  the  House  would 
benefit  by  the  proposed  change.  Such 
being  the  case  ne  denied  that  there  was 
any  injustice  or  intolerance  in  refusing  the 
Jews  admission  into  Parliament.  There 
was  no  more  injustice  in  refusing  them  ad- 
mission than  in  refusing  to  appoint  a  can- 
didate to  an  office  for  which  he  was  emi- 
nently disqualified.  All  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  were  of  a  negative  char- 
acter. The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  had  asked  what  was  the  value  of  a 
Christian  oath  when  such  men  as  Gibbon 
and  Hume  had  taken  it  and  held  seats  in 
that  House,  and  offices  under  the  Crown  ? 
His  answer  to  that  was,  that  the  proof  of 
the  value  of  the  oath  was  found  in  the  fact 
that  conscientious  Jews  refused  to  take  it. 
If  the  noble  Lord  adhered  to  that  argu- 
ment he  must  carry  it  further,  and  intro- 
duce a  Motion  abolishing  oaths  altogether 
— which  he  presumed  the  noble  Lord  was 
not  prepared  to  do.  It  was  said,  also,  that 
they  would  only  have  four  or  ^ve  Jews  in 
Parliament.  This  was  by  no  means  cer- 
tain. He  should  not  be  surprised  if,  be- 
fore many  years  elapsed,  there  were  as 
many  as  forty  or  fifty.  It  was  perfectly 
true  that  the  Jews  were  a  body  numeri- 


cally small  as  compared  to  the  people  of 
this  country ;  but  it  was  equally  true 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  possessed 
enormous  wealth;  and  many  of  them  being 
men  of  ambition,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
they  would  sacrifice  their  wealth  to  gratify 
that  ambition.  He  believed  that  there 
never  had  been  more  intimidation  and 
bribery  practised  than  at  the  last  election 
for  London.  He  should  not  be  surprised 
to  see  four  Jews  representing  London  alone 
before  a  long  time.  It  had  been  argued, 
too,  that  the  Jews  had  no  distinct  nation- 
ality. This  was  a  mere  assertion.  The 
bond  of  union  among  the  Jews  was  their 
peculiar  opinions.  They  were  proud  of 
their  descent,  not  from  English  but  from 
Hebrew  parents:  their  heart's  home  Was 
in  Judea,  not  in  England,  nor  anywhere 
else.  He  would  not  insinuate  anything 
against  the  morality  of  the  Jews  ;  but 
he  begged  the  House  to  look  at  their 
business  and  occupation,  and  the  dispo- 
sition which  it  generated.  They  were 
essentially  traffickers  in  money.  They 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  rates  of 
exchange  between  different  countries,  and 
in  the  varying  state  of  the  funds.  He 
thought  the  House  could  not  but  regard 
with  great  apprehension  a  race  of  peo- 
ple possessing  such  extraordinary  power 
coming  into  close  contact  with  the  Le- 
gislature and  the  Executive  Government. 
If  this  Bill  were  passed,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  J  ew  rising  to  the  highest 
offices  of  State,  and  becoming  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  or  even  Prime  Minister; 
and  if  so,  he  could  easily  imagine  that 
they  would  -endeavour  to  benefit  their  own 
nation  by  any  priority  of  information  which 
they  might  be  in  possession  of  in  virtue  of 
their  office.  He  had  another  material  ob- 
jection to  urge,  and  that  not  the  least. 
That  House  had  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
civil  duties  to  perform.  The  hon.  Member 
quoted  an  extract  from  a  pamphlet  by  Dr. 
Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  which 
he  admitted  the  anomaly  as  well  as  the 
danger  of  admitting  Jews  as  members  of 
a  body  possessing  ecclesiastical  functions; 
but  held  that,  because  the  anomaly  was  not 
greater  and  the  danger  was  less  in  their 
case  than  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  Dissenters,  therefore  he  would 
admit  them  without  hesitation.  He  ad- 
mitted the  premises  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelate,  but  he  arrived  at  a  directly  oppo- 
site conclusion.  He  thought  the  danger 
was  as  great  as  the  anomaly.  It  was  an 
established  principle  of  the  constitution. 
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that  the  majority  in  that  House  was  repre- 
sented hy  the  Prime  Minister — who  was 
in  fact  elected  by  the  majority  of  that 
House.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  virtue  of 
his  office,  appointed  to  high  offices  and 
benefices  in  the  Church,  and  that  altoge- 
ther irresponsibly,  except  as  regarded  a 
wish  to  benefit  the  party  who  supported 
him.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  Prime 
Minister  discharged  duties  so  solemn  and 
80  deeply  affecting  the  consciences  of  the 
people  and  the  interests  of  the  Church,  so 
long  should  he  entertain  a  repugnance  to 
admitting  as  Members  of  that  House 
men  whose  creed  made  them  the  professed 
and  pledged  enemies  of  the  Church,  and 
who  were  necessarily  desirous  of  expedit- 
ing its  downfal.  He  was  determined, 
therefore,  to  give  his  decided  opposition 
to  a  measure  which  tended  to  place  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  country  in  a  position 
so  false,  so  anomalous,  and  so  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  expressed  his  con- 
currence with  everything  which  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Member  who  had  last  ad- 
dressed the  House,  and  whose  speech  was 
remarkable  for  its  manner,  its  talent,  and 
the  principles  advocated  in  it,  although  the 
hon.  Member  took  a  more  general  view  of 
the  whole  question  at  issue  than  might 
have  been  necessary  in  considering  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Shore- 
ham,  which  was  then  more  immediately 
before  them.  But  after  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leicester  (Mr.  Gardner), 
which  involved  almost  every  conceivable 
subject,  it  would  be  difficult  to  place  limits 
to  the  discussion.  That  hon.  Member  had 
described  himself  as  the  apostle  of  tolera- 
tion; but  there  were  many  who,  like  him, 
laying  claim  to  a  monopoly  of  that  moral 
attribute,  were  distinguished  for  the  very 
contrary  tendency,  and  remarkable  for 
their  intolerance.  That  hon.  Member  was 
not  content  with  attacking  the  Church  of 
England  himself,  but  was  anxious  to  ele- 
vate and  give  power  to  those  who  were  the 
Church's  enemies.  He  was  not  aware 
whether  the  hon.  Member  was  then  in  his 
place  in  the  House,  or  he  should,  perhaps, 
be  disposed  to  comment  at  greater  length 
on  his  speech ;  but  he  should  then  only  say 
that  the  hon.  Member's  language  and  prin- 
ciples appeared  to  him  to  be  the  most  in- 
tolerant of  all  the  professors  of  liberality 
whom  he  had  ever  heard.  In  the  absence 
of  the  hon.  Member,  he  could  not  allude 
further  to  his  speech  than  to  ask  if  such  a 
speech  as  that  ought  to  be  addressed  by  a 


Christian  Member  to  a  Christian  assembly? 
[  The  hon.  Member  alluded  to,  here  entered 
the  House,]  He  had  been  stating,  with 
pain  and  reluctance  in  the  hon.  Member's 
absence,  what  he  would  certainly  state 
with  less  reluctance  in  his  presence,  that, 
after  such  a  speech  as  he,  a  Christian,  had 
addressed  to  a  Christian  assembly,  what, 
he  would  ask,  might  they  expect  when 
the  Jews  were  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment ?  Would  not  the  Church  of  England 
be  attacked,  as  well  as  the  conmion  Chris- 
tianity which  they  all  professed?  What 
guarantee  could  they  have,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, against  that  course  being  pur- 
sued ?  Therefore  he,  for  one,  concurred 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Blackburn  (Mr. 
Hornby),  and  would  not  be  a  party  to  in- 
troducing any  new  sect  into  political  power 
which  might  be  inimical  to  the  Established 
Church  or  the  Christianity  of  these  realms. 
It  was  in  vain  to  say  that  that  House  had 
not  the  concerns  of  the  Church  greatly,  too 
greatly,  perhaps,  in  its  keeping.  And  it 
was  because  he  believed  that  the  Church 
was  as  much  a  part  of  the  constitution  of 
this  country  as  Magna  Charta,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  or  any  of  those  other  great  institu- 
tions which  were  admitted  to  be  component 
parts  of  the  British  constitution,  that  he 
could  not  agree  to  the  introduction  of  per- 
sons into  that  legislative  assembly,  who, 
without  any  sympathy  for  our  religion,  or 
respect  for  that  to  which  it  was  intrusted, 
would  use  the  power  with  which  they  might 
be  invested  in  laying  their  hands  on  the 
ark  of  its  magnificent  and  awful  law. 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Shore- 
ham  had  moved  that  so  long  as  the 
House  of  Commons  exercised  a  power  of 
legislating  for  the  Church  of  England,  bo 
long  should  the  Jews  cease  exercising  the 
elective  franchise.  He  would  propose  that 
the  Jew  should  not  only  be  incompetent 
to  be  a  legislator,  but  even  to  elect  a  law- 
maker. His  hon.  Friend's  speech  was 
clear,  was  logical,  was  bold;  and  he  en- 
tirely agreed  with  him  in  the  views  and 
principles  which  he  advocated.  These 
were  the  views  which  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis) 
had  supported  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  But 
though  his  hon.  Friend  maintained  his 
ground  on  Christian  principle  and  autho- 
rity, yet  he  thought  it  was  not  essential 
in  every  case  to  test  their  opinions  by  a 
division  in  that  House;  however,  they  were 
bound  to  speak  out  their  sentiments  boldly 
and  plainly,  and  therefore  he  would  sug- 
gest to  his  hon.  Friend  not  to  press  his 
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Motion  to  a  division.  He  hoped  it  would 
not  be  considered  as  compromising  any 
opinion  he  had  formerly  expressed  when 
he  asked  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Shoreham  (Mr.  Goring)  not  to  press  his 
Amendment  to  a  formal  division.  They 
should  reserve  their  strength,  not  for  iso- 
lated details  in  Committee,  but  for  the 
great  question  involved  in  the  Bill  itself. 
No  doubt  they  were  bound  to  make  the 
measure  as  perfect  as  they  could;  and  if 
there  was  a  chance  of  carrying  the  Motion 
of  his  hon  Friend,  he  should  vote  for  it. 
But  knowing  that  they  must  fail  in  the 
attempt,  he  would  urge  his  hon.  Friend 
not  to  press  his  Motion  to  a  division.  His 
hon.  Friend,  as  well  as  those  who  agreed 
with  him,  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
recording  their  convictions,  and  would  do 
better  to  reserve  their  strength  until  they 
came  to  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  when 
he  trusted,  if  not  successful,  that  in  that 
House,  at  any  rate,  whatever  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Marylebone  might 
think,  it  would  not  appear  that  those  who 
had  opposed  the  present  measure  as  a 
measure  repugnant  to  the  general  feeling 
and  religion  of  the  country,  had  abated 
one  jot  of  their  zeal  and  the  principles 
they  had  formerly  expressed;  and  that 
they  were  as  prepared  as  ever  to  resist 
to  the  last  a  measure  which  they  regarded 
as  unnecessary,  and  as  violating  every 
principle  of  the  Christianity  and  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  regretted  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Oxford  had 
wasted  so  much  time  in  commenting  upon 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Leices- 
ter, which  could  hardly  have  been  heard 
by  any  hon.  Member  in  that  House  with- 
out feelings  of  unmixed  disgust.  Not- 
withstanding the  assumption  of  constitu- 
tional right  which  had  been  put  forward 
80  frequently  in  arguing  that  question  upon 
broad  and  general  grounds,  he  maintained 
that  that  House,  as  being  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  had  perfect 
right  to  exclude  from  it  those  whose  ad- 
mission was  repugnant  to  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  nation.  It  might  be  said  that 
no  great  expression  of  feeling  had  taken 
place  in  the  country  on  this  subject ;  but 
he  contended  for  it  that  any  one  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  general 
popidar  opinion  on  the  question  would 
agree  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  proposed 
measure.  «The  admission  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  Parliament  was  not  a  case 
analogous   to  the   present.     He   did  not 


allege  an  abstract  right  on  their  part,  but 
the  national  feeling  had  been  manifested 
in  favour  of  that  question.  There  was, 
he  conceived,  always  too  much  of  a  vague 
assumption  of  constitutional  right  intro- 
duced into  the  discussion  of  such  matters. 
That  assumption  often  engaged  a  large 
number  of  supporters  that  might  not  other- 
wise be  secured.  For  instance,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  Protestants  had  been  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims;  and 
so  it  was  now,  the  Jews  had  the  entire 
weight  of  the  Government  interest  enlisted 
on  their  behalf.  A  great  deal  of  indigna- 
tion had  been  expressed  against  the  con- 
duct of  the  Parliament  of  1750;  but  he 
thought  it  should  have  been  directed  against 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  the  time, 
which  had  carried  a  measure  before  an 
election  that  the  subsequently-chosen  Par- 
liament had  repealed.  In  the  time  of 
Cromwell  great  exertions  had  been  made 
to  remove  the  disabilities  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  Protector  had  taken  all  the  steps  he 
could  to  secure  their  admission  to  this 
country:  but,  after  careful  consideration, 
the  conclusion  had  been  come  to  that  such 
was  contrary  to  the  constitution  and  the 
feelings  of  this  nation.  Was  it  possible 
to  suppose  that  such  a  contradictory  feel- 
ing could  exist  as  a  desire  to  legislate  for 
and  consult  the  interest  of  this  country  on 
the  part  of  a  people  who  looked  forward  to 
the  hope  of  regaining  another  country? 
When  the  Jews  of  Damascus  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  oppression  of  the  Pacha,  they 
appealed  to  the  Rothschilds  as  citizens  of 
the  world.  Riches  was  the  only  qualifica- 
tion the  Jews  had;  and  they  were  looked 
upon  in  such  a  constituency  as  that  of 
London  as  almost  a  cardinal  virtue,  there- 
fore he  laid  no  great  stress  upon  the  re- 
turn made  by  London  at  the  late  election. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

House  went  into  Committee,  Mr.  Ber- 
NAL  in  the  chair. 

Sir  H.  WILLOUGHBY  moved  the  ad- 
dition  of  the  following  words  : — 

"  Or  any  office  in  the  gift  or  appointment  of 
Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  or  successors,  to  which 
the  appointment  or  r^ommendation  to  any  office 
or  preferment  whatever  in  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  or  in  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land,  may  belong/' 

Having  referred  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  had  admitted  the  Je#s  to  municipal 
privileges,  the  hon.  Baronet  called  upon 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  to 
state  why,  the  law  having  excluded  Jews 
from  certain  offices,  he  had  not  carried 
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out  that  principle  in  this  Bill  ?  The  hon. 
Memher,  in  reference  to  the  arguments  re- 
specting Jews  being  eligible  for  certain 
offices,  said  he  had  no  objection  to  Baron 
Kothschild  holding  the  office  of  a  Poor  Law 
Commissioner,  or  any  such  office;  but  he 
contended  that  the  Jew  would  be  unfit  to 
hold  any  post  which  had  any  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  England.  A  Jewish 
Prime  Minister,  for  instance,  would  be  an 
absurdity,  because  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Prime  Minister  to  nominate  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  no  doubt  felt  that  there  was  a  se- 
rious responsibility  in  the  appointment  of 
a  bishop,  and  that  great  caution  and  dis- 
cretion were  necessary ;  and  would  the 
noble  Lord  then  consent  to  place  that 
power  in  Jewish  hands  ?  It  would,  in  his 
opinion,  never  be  known  what  were  the 
real  difficulties  of  a  separation  between 
Church  and  State  until  it  were  tried;  and 
it  was  in  order  to  lessen  the  probabilities 
of  any  such  disastrous  event,  that  he  pro- 
posed the  Amendment  of  which  he  had 
given  notice. 

Sir  J.  WALSH,  in  seconding  the  Mo- 
tion, hoped  that  the  hon.  Baronet  would 
not  readily  be  persuaded  not  to  press  his 
Amendment  to  a  division,  as  it  appeared 
to  him  a  point  which  might  be  fairly  sub- 
mitted to  such  a  test.  The  hon.  Baronet 
had  brought  forward  a  case,  not  founded 
upon  a  contingency  of  mere  possibility,  but 
upon  an  event  which  might  be  fairly  anti- 
cipated. If  all  that  they  had  heard  of 
Jewish  genius  and  Jewbh  intellect  were 
true,  he  saw  nothing  more  probable  than 
that  the  House  might  see  a  Jewish  Pre- 
mier seated  in  the  place  so  worthily  at 
that  moment  occupied  by  the  noble  Lord 
upon  the  bench  opposite.  It  was  therefore 
incumbent  upon  the  House  to  exercise  a 
small  degree  of  foresight  as  to  what  would 
be  the  result  of  a  Jew  holding  such  a  posi- 
tion. He  supposed  that  it  would  be  met 
with  the  same  ingenious  arguments  by 
which  it  had  been  attempted  to  get  rid  of 
the  old  maxim,  that  Christianity  was  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  It  had  been  said 
that  that  maxim  had  no  real  foundation; 
but  he  thought  the  hon.  Member's  ques- 
tion touching  the  Premiership  showed  how 
completely  Christianity  was  interwoven 
with  all  the  laws  and  institutions  of  this 
realm.  Not  a  single  step  could  be  taken 
without  disturbing  all  the  machinery  of 
the  constitution,  if  the  step  trenched  upon 
its  Christianity.  He  would  not  detain  the 
House  upon  the  general  question;  but  let 


them  for  a  moment  reverse  the  case.  S 
pose  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
called  on  to  appoint  all  the  Rabbies — ti 
an  outcry  that  would  create — what  a  ] 
secution  and  an  injury  such  an  interfere 
would  justly  be  called  !  And  yet  the  p 
ciple  involved  in  this  Bill  levied  the  si 
injury  and  the  same  interference  aga 
the  Protestant  Church.  It  was  on  tl 
grounds  that  he  strongly  supported 
Amendment. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  s 
that  the  clause  was  taken  from  the  1 
of  George  IV.,  and  he  thought  there 
a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  I 
Baronet  as  to  its  meaning.  The  hon. 
ronet  presumed  that  the  Jews  could 
at  this  time  hold  ecclesiastical  patronf 
and  his  Motion  was  to  prevent  that  po 
being  conferred  by  the  present  Bill  for 
first  time;  but  the  fact  was,  that  a  « 
might  now  enjoy  ecclesiastical  patrom 
and,  what  was  more,  was  now  in  the  < 
stant  enjoyment  of  such  patronage.  ' 
point  had  been  put  beyond  a  doubt  I 
decision  of  Lord  Eldon.  If  the  Am( 
ment,  therefore,  were  adopted,  it  w< 
not  be  resisting  an  innovation,  but  it  w( 
show  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  C 
mittee  not  to  allow  the  Jews  to  hoi 
power  which  by  law  they  now  held. 

Mr.  BANKES  was  not  bound  by 
10th  George  IV.,  as  he  had  voted  aga 
it;  and  he  also  repudiated  the  idea  that 
national  religion  was  not  Christianity, 
asserted  that  the  Government  itself 
given  grounds  for  the   Amendment  : 
proposed,  when  they  said  that  certain 
ficers,  because  they  have  ecclesiastical  ] 
ronage,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  1 
The  regency  of  the  kingdom  and  the  I 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  were  not  only 
eluded  from  the  Bill,  but  beyond  that 
Keepership  of  the  Great  Seal  could  no^ 
held  by  a  Jew — not  because  he  was  ii 
pable  of  administering  the  law,  or  of 
derstanding  our  jurisprudence,  but  beca 
the  Lord  Chancellor  has  at  his  disposal 
clesiastical  patronage.     Why  did  they 
also   exclude   the   Chancellorship   of 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  for,  although  the 
lue  was  unequal,  the   principle   was 
same.     Why  not  exclude  the  Presidem 
the  Board  of  Control,  who  appointed  to 
clesiastical  situations  of  the  greatest 
portance   in  India — a  country   where 
many  religions  prevailed,  and  where  it 
wished  to  give  the  preponderance  to  1 
they  believed  to  be  the  right  one  ?  Why 
also  exclude  the  Colonial  Secretary,  ^ 
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dispensed  Church  patronage  in  the  colo- 
nies ?  All  these  were  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England; 
and  it  was  no  answer  to  him  to  say  that  it 
Was  not  in  the  10th  of  George  IV.  He 
did  not  think  that  Bill  the  pattern  of  pe]> 
fection;  and  when  a  new  measure  was  pro- 
posed he  did  not  think  such  a  precedent 
was  any  great  recommendation.  He  thought 
it  so  bad  that  he  could  never  he  a  party  to 
any  similar  measure;  and  as  he  had  op- 
posed the  first  measure,  so  now  he  felt 
Dound  to  oppose  that  which  was  framed 
upon  it.  He  should,  therefore,  vote  for 
the  Amendment. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  objected  to  the  Bill 
because  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  Clause 
6  excluded  Jews  from  certain  offices;  he 
objected  to  any  such  exclusion,  and  parti- 
cularly to  that  which  related  to  the  Lord 
Chancellorship  of  Ireland.  He  wished  to 
know,  and  he  hoped  the  supporters  of  this 
clause  would  give  a  clear  and  explicit 
answer,  why  Jews  were  excluded  from  the 
Lord  Chancellorship  of  Ireland  ?  He  asked 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  why,  when  he  drew  up  the  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation  Bill,  men  of  his  faith 
had  been  excluded?  He  had  asked  that 
question  of  first-rate  lawyers,  and  had  been 
told  it  was  because  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  had  patronage  in  the  Protestant 
ChuAjh.  That  was  the  answer  he  invari- 
ably got;  but  it  was  founded  upon  an 
error.  The  Lord  Chancellor  of  England 
was,  he  believed,  the  patron  of  800  livings; 
but  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  had  not 
one.  Having  committed  this  injustice  upon 
Roman  Catholics,  was  the  House  prepared 
to  endorse  that  injustice  on  the  back  of  the 
Jew  ?  If  this  clause  were  carried  it  would 
form  a  justification  for  the  exclusion  of 
Roman  Catholics  for  ever  from  the  office 
of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  On  that 
ground,  therefore,  he  should  move  that  the 
words  **the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland'* 
be  omitted  altogether. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  hon.  Member 
is  too  late. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  the  clause 
had  undoubtedly  been  framed  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  now  in  force,  and  which 
it  was  therefore  fairly  presumed  would 
again  meet  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 
In  that  Act  there  was  no  clause  prevent- 
ing any  Roman  Catholic  from  holding  of- 
fice, or  recommending  persons  to  the  Crown 
for  ecclesiastical  preferment.  It  appeared 
to  him  there  was  no  office  which  had  a 
right  by  virtue  of  that  office  to  recommend 


to  certain  ecclesiastical  preferment.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  had  patronage  absolutely 
in  his  own  office;  but  there  was  no  office 
that  had  a  power  of  recommending.  With 
regard  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  offices, 
those  of  Archbishop  and  Bishop,  that  had 
varied  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  times.  In  George  II.  *8  reign,  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  exercised  the  power  of  re- 
commending, and  at  another  time  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal  had  nominated  the  bishops. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted  would  not  answer  the 
purpose  intended  by  the  hon.  Baronet,  and 
that  the  clause  as  it  stood  was  sufficiently 
stringent. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  words  be  inserted: — Ayes  99; 
Noes  196:  Majority  97. 

List  of  the  Ateb, 


Adderiey,  C.  B. 
Alexander,  N. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Baldock,  £.  H. 
Bankes,  G. 
Bennet,  P. 
Bentinok,  Lord  6. 
Beresford,  W. 
BoUihg,  W. 
Braokley,  Viaot. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Brisoo,  M. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brown,  H. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
CabboU,  B.  B. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Christy,  S. 
Clive,  H.  B, 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 
Cripps,  W. 
Cun-ie,  H. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Deedes,  W. 
Dick,  Q. 
Dod,  J.  W* 
Duncombe,  hon.  0* 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Farrcr,  J. 
Fellowes,  E« 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Floyer^  J. 
Fox,  S.  W.L» 
FuUer,  A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Grogan,  £. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Ilaggitt,  F.  R. 
Hervey,  Lord  A* 


Hildyard,  R,  0. 
HUdyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hope,  Sir  J, 
Hope,  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Ingestre,  Yisct. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Knightley,  Sir  0. 
Knox,  Col. 
Law,  hon.  0.  £. 
Lockhart,  A.  £. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  H. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
M*Naghten,  Sir  £. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
March,  Earl  of 
Miles,  W. 
Morgan,  0. 
Mundy,  £.  M. 
Napier,  J. 
Newdegate,  0.  N. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Palmer,  R. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Plowden.  W.  H.  C. 
Prime,  R. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Rushout,  Capt. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymer,  II.  K. 
Shirley,  £.  J. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stuart,  J. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
ToUeroache,  J. 
TroUope,  Sir  J» 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Urquhart,  D. 
Verner,  Sir  W» 
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Vivian,  J.  E. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
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Williams,  T.  P. 

TELLSBS. 

Walsh,  Sir  J. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 

Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 

Adair,  H.  E. 

Aglionby,  H.  A. 

Alcock,  T. 

Anderson,  A. 

Anson,  Yisct. 

Anstey,  T.  C. 

Arms^ng,  Sir  A. 

Arundel  and  Surrey, 
Earl  of 

Bagshaw,  J. 

Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 

Barnard,  £.  G. 

Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 

BeUew,  R.  M. 

Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 

Berkeley,  hon.  G.  F. 

Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 

BlackaU,  S.  W. 

Blewitt,  R.  J. 

Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 

Bowring,  Dr. 

Boyle,  hon.  Col. 

Bright,  J. 

Brockman,  E.  D. 

Brotherton,  J. 

BuUer,  C. 

BusfeUd,  W. 

Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 

Cardwell,  E. 

Carter,  J.  B. 

Clay,  J. 

Clay,  Sir  W. 

Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 

Cobden,  R. 

Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 

Craig,  W.  G. 

Crawford,  W.  S. 
Dash  wood,  G.  H. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
D'Eyncourt,rt.hon.C.T. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Duff,  G.  S. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  A  dm. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Evans,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fergus,  J. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A« 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox.  W.  J. 
Freestun,  CoL 
Gardner,  R, 


Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.  E. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  J. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R, 
HaU,SirB. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Henry,  A. 
Hmdley,  C. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodges,  T.  T. 
Hume,  J. 
Hutt,  W. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Keogh,  W. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lewis,  G.  0. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Locke,  J. 
Macnamara,  Maj. 
M'Cullagh,  W.  T. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Meagher,  T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Marshall,  W. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Moffatt,  G. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morison,  Gren. 
Morris,  D. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Ord,  W. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmcrston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pearson,  C. 
Peel,  rt.  hon*  Sir  R. 
Peto,  S.  M. 


Philips,  Sir  G.  R. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pinney,  W. 
Power,  Dr. 
Power,  N. 
Price,  Sir  R, 
Raphael,  A. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  hon.  E.  S, 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Rutherfiird,  A. 
Sadleir,  J. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Scully,  F. 
Seymour,  Sir  H. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelburne,  liarl  of 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
SomerviUe,  rt.  hn.  Sir  W. 
Stansfleld,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 


Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Vane,  Lord,  H. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
WaU,  C.  B. 
Wahnsley,  Sir  J. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
WUson,  J. 
WUson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyld,  J. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TELLXB8. 

Tufhell,  H. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  then  moved  that  at 
the  end  of  Section  6,  the  following  words 
should  he  added  — 

"  or  Judge  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  Courts  of 
Law,  or  Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honour- 
able Privy  Council." 

The   Committee  again   divided  on  the 

question  that  these  words   he  added: 

Ayes  109;  Noes  203  :  Majority  94. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adderley,  C.  B. 
Alexander,  N. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Baldock,  E.  H. 
Bankes,  G. 
Bateson,  T. 
Bennet,  P. 
Beresford,  W. 
Boldero,  IL  G. 
Boiling,  W. 
Brackley,  Visct. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Brisco,  M. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brown,  H. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Cabbell,  B.  B. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L, 
Christy,  S. 
I  Clive,  H.  B. 


Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Cripps,  W. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Deedes,  W. 
Dick,  Q. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fellowes,  E, 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Goring,  C. 
Grogan,  £. 
Gywn,  H. 
na<r«ntt.  F.  R. 
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HaU,  Col. 
Heald,  J. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
HUdyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hope,  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Ingestre,  Visct. 
IngUs,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jones,  Sir  W. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Knox,  Col. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  H. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
M*Naghten,  Sir  E. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S, 
March,  Earl  of 
Maxwell,  hon.  J. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Morgan,  0. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Napier,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N, 
Ossulston,  Lord 
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P. 


Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Prime,  R. 
Raphael,  A. 
Ronton,  J.  C. 
Richards,  R. 
Rushout,  Capt. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stuart,  J. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Urquhart,  D. 
Vemer,  Sir  W. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 

TBLLBRS. 

Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  H.  E. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Anderson,  A. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Anson,  Visct. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barron,  Sir  H.W. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
BlackaU,  S.  W. 
Blewett,  R.  J. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bowriug,  Dr. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bright,  J. 
Brockman,  E.  D. 
Brotherton,  J. 
BuUer,  C. 
BusfeUd,  W. 
CaUaghan,  D. 
Cardweli,  E. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Cholmeley,  Sir  M. 
Clay,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clerk,  right  hon.  Sir  G. 
Cobden,  R. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
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Crawford,  W.  S. 
Dashwood,  G.  U. 
Davie,  Sir  U.  R.  F. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V, 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
D'Eyncourt,  rt.  hn.C.T. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Duff,  G.  S. 
Duke,  Sir,  J. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  SirD. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
EUice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Evans,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Gardner,  R. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hon.  W.E. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  J. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grosvcnor,  Lord  R. 
UaU,  Sir.B. 
Thlid  1 


Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Henry,  A. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Hume,  J. 
Hutt,  W. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  f^rl  of 
Locke,  J. 
Macnamara,  Mai. 
M'Cullagh,  W.  T. 
McGregor,  J. 
Meagher,  T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Marshall,  W. 
Matheson,  A. 
Mathcson,  Col. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Moffiatt,  G. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morison,  Gen. 
Morris,  D. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  U. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pearson,  C. 
Peel,  right  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Philips,  Sir  G.  R. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pinney,  W. 
Power,  Dr. 
Power,  N. 


Price,  Sir  R. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  hon.  E.  S. 
RusseU,  F.  C.  H. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Scully,  F. 
Seymour,  Sir  H. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somerville,rt.  hn.Sir  W. 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  J. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thornely,  T. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Traill,  G. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wortley,rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
WyvUl,  M. 

TILLKR8. 

TufiieU,  H. 
HiU,  Lord  M. 


Clause  agreed  to. 

Bill  went  through  Committee. 

House  resumed.     Bill  reported. 

ELECTION  RECOGNISANCES  BILL. 
On  the  question  that  the  Election  Re- 
cognisances Bill  be  read  a  Third  Time, 
2S 
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Mr.  ELLIOT  moyed  as  an  Amend- 
ment that  it  be  read  a  third  time  that  day 
six  months. 

Mr.  WAWN  seconded  the  Amendment. 

The  Honse  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  words  proposed  to  be  lert  out  stand 

?art  of  the  question:  — Ayes  118  ;  Noes 
4:  Majority  44. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

Adderiey,  C.  B. 
Alexander,  N. 
Anderson,  A. 
Anatey,  T.  C. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
BaiUie,  H.  J. 
Bankes,  G. 
Bentinok,  Lord  G. 
Bercsford,  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G.  F. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Boyle,  hon.  CoL 
Braokley,  Visct. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Bright,  J. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Bruce,  C.  L.  0. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Chichester,  liOrd  J.  L. 
Christy,  S. 
Clay,  J. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cobden,  R. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  11.  S. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Cripps,  W. 
Davics,  D.  A.  S. 
Devereax,  J.  T. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Dunoombe,  hon.  0. 
Dandas,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fellowes.  E, 
Floyer,  J. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gardner,  R. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Greene,  J. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grogan,  E. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hall,  Col. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Ilervey,  Lord  A. 
Hildyard.  R.  C. 
Ilildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hudson,  G. 
Ingestre,  Visct. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  U. 
Jones,  Sir  W. 
Keogh,  W. 
Kershaw,  J. 


Knox,  Col. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Locke,  J. 
Jjockhart,  A.  E. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  H. 
March,  Earl  of 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Meux,  Sir  U. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Pearson,  C. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Power,  Dr. 
Power,  N. 
Raphael,  A. 
Renton,  J.  0. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Rufford,  F. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scholefleld,  W. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Simeon,  J. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
Somerville,rt.hn.  Sir  W. 
Spooner,  R. 
Staflford,  A. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Sutton,  J.  11.  M. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Urquhart,  D. 
Verner,  Sir  W. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  IL  S. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Williams,  J. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wyld,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Mackfinxie,  W.  F. 


List  of  the  11^0^8. 


Adair,  H.  E. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bemal,  R. 

Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brotherton^  J. 
BuUer,  C. 
Cabbell,  B.  B. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
DougUs,Sir  C.  E. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Evans,  W. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fordyce,  A.  D, 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
GaskeU,  J.  M. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Ilastie,  A. 
Plastic,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Henry,  A. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hume,  J. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 


Lincoln,  Earl  of 
McGregor,  J. 
Mar8faaU,W. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morpeth,  Viaot. 
Morris,  D. 

Mostyn,  hon.  £.  M.  L, 
Napier,  J. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J, 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Pahnerston,  Viiet. 
Parker,  J. 
Philips,  Sir  G.  B. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
Rutherfiu^,  A. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Seymour,  Sir  H, 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thomely,  T. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Tu&ell,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
WyviU,  M. 

TBLUM. 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
HaU,  SirB. 


Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 
House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  April  4,  1848. 

Minutes.]    Took  the  Oath*.— The  Loid  HejMbin 
Public  Bills.— 1*  ProTidait  AnocUtSoni  rmid  J 

tioo.— Election  Recognlwinw. 
i*  Stamp  Duties  Atshnilatloo. 
PsTiTioNB  PABBBifTBD.  From  Smidtrit»U 
Leamington,  for  Exemption  of  CharitabiB  I 
Legacy  Duties. — From  Buttevant,and  several  oCher  Pfaoa^ 
against  the  National  System  of  Educatioo  (IniaBd).^ 
From  Ayot,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Birming han,  tat  Hhm  Ini* 
position  of  the  SeTcrest  Penalties  on  all  Romaa  ^^■^'Hllt 
Priests  who  shall  Denounce  Persons  flpom  the  Allv.^— 
From  Royston  and  Barley,  against  the  Diplomntie  Ital^ 
tions.  Court  of  Rome,  BilU — From  Loughm^  aad  miwbI 
other  Places,  for  a  Revision  of  the  Eleotonl  DNUeM 
(Ireland).— From  Newry,  for  the  Appc^tmeotef  a  C 
Committee,  to  Inquire  toto  the  PoUey  of  a  C 
of  the  Navigation  Laws,— From  Alice,  Q}m§am»  i 
Leith,  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Nevigatkm  ] 
From  the  MuUingar  Union,  and  Westmeath.  for  An 
ment  of  the  Poor  Law,  Ireland.— From  the  Boeopgh  of 
Limerick,  for  the  AboUtion  of  MlnistenT  Mooey,  ani  lo 
Substitute  an  Equivalent— From  Wexford,  for  the  M^ 
tablishment  of  Tenant  Right  (Ireland).— From  Menben 
of  several  Lodges  of  the  Independent  Older  ofOidN. 
lows,  Manchester  Unity,  for  the  KilWMkin  at  tts  Fi» 
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Tenant  Sight. 


[April  4} 


Ceylon, 
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▼Iriom  of  the  Benefit  Soeieties  Aet  to  that  Order.— From 
the  InhaUtanta  of  Colombo,  eompUdning  of  the  Existing 
Law  relating  to  Verandahs.— From  Nairn,  for  the  Re- 
vldoo  of  the  Stamp  Duties  (Scotland) ;  and  the  Aboli- 
tion of  the  Duty  on  Personal  Suocessioo. — From  the 
same  Plaee,  for  an  Alteration  in  the  Laws  respecting 
Prisons  (Scotland),  with  regard  to  the  Mode  of  Assess- 
ment—From the  same  Place,  tar  Facilitating  the  Attain- 
ment of  Sites  for  Churches. — From  Leamington  Priors, 
against  the  Increase  and  Continuance  of  the  Income  Tax. 
—From  Coventry,  against  the  Admission  of  Jews  hito 
Parliament 

TENANT-RIGHT. 
The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY, 
in  presenting  a  petition  from  tenant- 
farmers  of  Wexford,  in  favour  of  tenant- 
right,  said,  that  a  large  hodj  of  tenant- 
farmers,  living  in  a  county  certainly  un- 
known to  him,  having  appealed  to  him 
to  present  the  petition,  he  did  not  think 
he  could  decline  the  duty,  though  he  had 
informed  them  distinctly  that  he  could  not 
advocate  the  whole  purpose  of  the  petition. 
An  ardent  advocate  for  what  he  under- 
stood as  the  tenant's  right,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising the  petition  had  heen  confided  to 
him.  After  alluding  to  the  Bill  hrought 
in  on  the  suhject  under  the  last  Adminis- 
tration, and  that  proposed  hy  Mr.  S.  Craw- 
ford, the  nohle  Marquess  proceeded  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Government  Bill  had  met 
the  decided  disapprobation  of  all  parties 
and  persons  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Even 
Mr.  S.  Crawford  tore  it  to  pieces.  If  ever 
it  passed  into  a  law,  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Londonderry)  trusted  it  would  be  a  com- 
plete dead  letter  in  Ulster ;  but  should  it 
come  to  that  House,  he  should  move  a 
proviso  saving  existing  customs.  Accor- 
ding to  the  tenant-right  in  Ulster,  if  a  ten- 
ant wished  to  sell  his  holding,  whether 
there  was  a  lease  or  no  lease,  provided  he 
brought  a  competent  successor  for  the  ap- 
probation of  the  landlord  or  agent,  the 
sale  took  place.  No  inquiry  was  made  as 
to  the  bargain  between  man  and  man.  If 
the  party  purchasing  was  not  in  the  land- 
lord s  mind  eligible,  he  gave  his  veto,  and 
another  candidate  might  be  produced.  If 
no  purchaser  was  brought  forward,  and 
the  tenant  desired  to  quit,  or  if  no  rent 
was  paid,  or  misconduct  occurred,  the 
landlord,  at  a  valuation  open  to  the  opin- 
ions of  all  on  the  estate,  gave  full  compen- 
sation  for  outlay,  and  got  another  tenant. 
In  all  this  there  was  no  compulsion.  If 
any  measure  could  really  be  devised  to 
ameliorate  the  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  he  should  certainly  not  op- 
pose it.  But  he  could  not  go  the  length 
of  the  petition,  which  prayed  that  tenants 
should  have  power  to  sell  possession  of 


their  holdings  by  their  own  free  will  to  the 
highest  bidders,  under  a  guarantee  that 
the  rents  should  not  be  raised,  except  at 
a  valuation  by  them.  He  could  not,  in 
justice  to  his  own  feelings,  conclude  with- 
out expressing  his  humble  but  unqualified 
approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
in  Ireland  had  conducted  the  arduous  and 
difficult  administration  of  that  country; 
To  say  nothing  of  his  personal  exertions, 
a  rare  example  of  prudence,  firmness,  and 
wisdom  had  been  presented  in  all  his  pro- 
ceedings. The  noble  Lord  had  allowed 
all  the  bravado  to  pass;  he  had  allowed 
the  alarm  as  to  attacks  on  St.  Patrick's 
day,  and  the  terrors  and  the  threats 
which  had  been  held  out,  to  take  their 
course.  When  the  declamation  of  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  hisa  dherents  had  vanished 
into  thin  air,  the  noble  Lord  quietly  and 
firmly  put  his  hand  on  the  delinquents, 
and  vindicated  the  majesty  of  the  law. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  great  alarms;  he 
(the  Marquess  of  Londonderry)  hoped  great 
exaggerations.  He  had  full  confidence  in 
the  noble  Lord's  firmness,  and  in  the  brave 
soldiery,  should  their  services  unfortunately 
be  required.  But  he  considered  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  sound  to  the  core.  It  was 
by  misery  and  destitution,  not  by  civil  war 
or  bloodshed,  that  he  feared  they  would  be 
cursed. 

CEYLON. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  presented  a  petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Colombo,  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  complaining  of  a  gross 
interference  with  the  rights  of  property  on 
the  part  of  the  Ceylon  Government.  The 
noble  Lord  observed  that  nearly  all  the 
houses  in  Ceylon  had  verandahs  before 
them,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been 
standing  from  time  immemorial,  few  of 
them  having  been  erected  within  the  last 
sixty  years.  From  their  position  there  was 
no  doubt  that  in  the  narrow  streets  of 
Colombo  they  were  impediments  to  the 
passing  of  carriages;  and  in  consequence 
of  this,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1846  that  these  verandahs  should 
be  destroyed,  but  without  giving  their 
owners  any  compensation  ;  while  in  the 
wide  streets,  where  they  were  no  impedi- 
ment, the  people  were  compelled  to  pay 
from  2s,  to  28.  6d,  a  foot  for  them,  besides 
being  put  to  a  heavy  expense  for  title-deeds. 
This  was  done  on  the  ground  that  thej 
were  erected  on  the  property  of  the  Crown, 
though  it  was  alleged  that  in  all  previous 
2.8  2 
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cases  where  these  verandahs  had  hcen  re- 
moved, compensation  had  heen  given.  A 
proposal  had  been  made  by  the  inhabitants 
that  all  verandahs  erected  within  ten  years 
should  be  destroyed,  but  that  those  of 
longer  standing  should  have  compensation 
given  for  them.  This  was  not  acceded  to, 
however,  and  the  petitioners  now  asked  for 
justice  from  that  House.  Many  of  the 
persons  affected  were  very  poor,  and  se- 
verely felt  the  pressure  of  the  Government 
measures. 

Earl  GREY  said,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  these  verandahs  were 
encroachments  upon  the  narrow  streets  of 
Colombo,  and  therefore,  in  1844,  an  ordi- 
nance was  first  issued  by  the  Government, 
calling  upon  the  occupiers  to  show  that 
they  had  any  right  to  the  ground  on  which 
they  were  built.  Iti  the  cases  where 
parties  proved  their  right,  compensation 
was  given;  and  in  those  cases  where  the 
verandahs  were  sold,  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  went  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
island.  He  believed  that  in  no  case  had 
the  Government  interfered  without  a  full 
right  to  do  so,  and  that  there  waa  no  doubt 
that  the  object  was  the  removal  of  what 
was  felt  to  be  a  great  nuisance.  In  his 
opinion,  therefore,  there  was  no  case  for 
the  interference  of  the  House. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  ApHl  4,  1848. 

MfNUTKB.]  Nbw  Mkmbbr  Sitorn. — For  Harwich,  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  Bt. 

Public  Bills. — I*  Marine  Mutiny. — Mutiny* 
so  Kilcullen  Bridge  Road  <No.  ?). 

Pbtitions  Prksbntko.  By  Viscount  Morpeth,  tram 
several  Plaees,  in  favour  of  the  Public  Health  Bill— By 
Lord  G.  BentincL«  from  King's  Lynn,  against  Allowing 
Railway  Companies  to  own  Steam  Vessels. — By  Mr« 
Bagshaw,  fVom  Great  Yarmouth,  against  the  Great  Yar- 
mouth DisfrandiisementBilL— By  Mr.  Brotherton,  from 
Kidderminsto',  for  Better  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day. 
—By  Mr.  Plumptre,  from  Tonbridge  Wells,  complaining 
of  the  Conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  (Ireland). 
— By  Sir  William  Codrington,  from  Amberly,  and  its 
Vicinity  (Gloucester),  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Bill. — By  Mr.  George  Thompson,  (tom  the  Belfast  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  against  the  Present  Scheme  of  African 
Emigration. — By  Mr.  Plumptre,  from  Jamaica,  requesting 
the  House  to  take  the  State  of  the  West  India  Colonies 
into  Consideration. — By  Lord  George  BenUnck,  from 
King's  Lynn,  and  by  Mr.  Fitzwilliam,  from  Peterborough, 
for  a  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Attorneys'  Certiicatet. — By 
Mr.  Adderley,  from  Wolverhampton,  and  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Hope,  from  Maidstone,  for  the  Exemption  of 
Charitable  Bequests  from  the  Legacy  Duties. — By  Mr. 
Hodges,  from  several  Lodges  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  for  Extension  of  the  Benefit  Societies 
Act.— By  Mr.  Muntx,  from  Birmingham,  against  Dia- 
charge  of  Order  (Court  of  Chancery).— By  Mr.  George 
Thompson,  from  Peckham,  praying  the  House  to  take 
the  Cotton  Trade  into  Consideration. — By  Mr.  Cowan, 


ttom  Canisby  (ScoUand),  and  by  aeveral  Hon.  Members, 
from  various  Places,  against  the  DiplomaUc  Relations, 
Court  of  Rome,  Bill.—  By  Mr.  P.  Bennct,  ttom  South- 
ery  (Norfolk),  for  Making  Owners  of  Dogs  Liable  for 
Injuries  they  may  CommiL-  By  Mr.  WiUiam  Miles, 
from  Curry  Rivell  (Somerset),  for  Alteration  of  the  Law 
of  Education.— By  Mr.  Young,  ttom  Kinawley  (Kilmore), 
for  Encouragement  to  Schools  in  Connexion  witht  he 
Church  Education  Society  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  Hard- 
castle,  from  Colchester,  for  Alteration  of  the  Factories 
Act.— From  Newcastie-upon-Tyne,  for  a  Free  Pardon 
for  Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones. — By  Mr.  Tennent,  ttom 
Malone  (Antrim),  against  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ire- 
land) Bill.— By  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  fh>mWestbury-on- 
Sevem  (Gloucestershire),  for  Alteration  of  the  Law  re- 
specting Mendkants.— By  Viscount  Ii^estre,  fi-om  Exeter, 
and  various  other  Places,  against  a  Repeal  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws. — From  the  Grand  Jury  of  Cavan,  for  Alte- 
ration of  the  Poor  Law  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  Adderley, 
from  Masters  and  Matrons  of  various  Workhouses,  for 
a  Superannuation  Fund  for  Poor  Law  Offloers.— By  Mr. 
Mackinnon,  from  Marylebone,  and  by  Mr.  Spearman, 
from  a  Great  Number  of  Working  People,  In  favour  of 
the  PubUc  Health  fiilL 

IRELAND— THE  "NATION"  NEWSPAPER. 
Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  wished  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentlemau  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland  whether  his  attention  had  heen 
called  to  the  following  paragraph,  which 
appeared  in  the  last  numher  of  the  Nation 
newspaper,  puhlished  in  that  country,  and, 
if  so,  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  proceed  against  the  editor 
of  that  paper  ?  The  paragraph  was 
this : — 

"Ireland's  necessity  demands  the  desperate 
remedy  of  revolution — it  demands,  and  will  jus- 
tify before  God  and  all  men  really  made  in  His 
image,  this  last  resource  of  nations  long  oppress- 
ed. A  revolutioo  means  a  peaceful  or  a  violent 
uprooting  of  a  Government,  or  an  upsetting  of  so- 
ciety; its  business  is  to  cure  the  evils  it  cannot 
endure — to  cure  them  with  as  little  loss  of  blood 
and  time  as  the  means  of  the  revolutionists  and 
the  nature  of  the  opposition  against  them  may 
allow.  The  Continental  nations  all  had  their 
grievances;  but  ours  are  immeasurably  greater — 
they  sought  the  right  of  meeting,  but  we  seek  the 
right  of  existence — ^they  sought  liberty  of  the 
press,  but  we  seek  liberty  to  live^the  real  alter- 
native with  Ireland  is  decimation  or  revolution. 
It  is  evident  to  all  men  that  our  foreign  Govern- 
ment is  but  a  club  of  gravediggers;  they  foster 
poverty  and  protect  pestilence;  fever,  taxation, 
exile,  death,  all  arise  from  their  felonious  taking 
away  of  our  means  of  life ;  we  are  decimated  not 
by  the  will  of  God,  but  by  the  will  of  the  Whigs; 
obedience  to  a  Government  which  rules  to  rob 
and  legislates  to  destroy  is  a  high  crime — ^alliance 
with  it  is  a  conspiracy  against  the  nation — votes 
of  confidence  in  such  Governments  are  death 
warrants — keeping  order  for  them  is  doing  under- 
takers' work — ^aiding  them  in  the  administration 
of  the  law  is  finishing  off  without  accusation  or 
trial  fresh  myriads  of  our  doomed  population." 

Mr.  Duffy,  who  was  the  editor  of  that  pa- 
per, was  guilty,  he  thought,  of  holding 
most  treasonable  language  in  that  para- 
graph. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  had  not  seen 
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the  extract  to  which  the  hon.  Memher  re- 
ferred, and  the  hon.  Memher*s  perusal  of 
it  was  the  first  notice  of  it  which  he  had 
received;  but  he  had  been  for  some  time 
in  the  habit  of  reading  in  productions  from 
Ireland  language  equally  extravagant.  Of 
course  he  was  not  able  to  state  what  the 
intention  of  the  Govemment  with  respect 
to  the  paragraph  in  question  was;  but  no 
doubt  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
had  been  called  to  it :  he  believed  every- 
thing would  be  left  in  his  hands,  and  that 
he  would  take  such  steps  respecting  it  as 
he  thought  proper. 

THE  CASE  OF  MR.  ST.  GEORGE. 
Mr.  ST.  GEORGE  intreated  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House  in  rising  to  offer  some 
explanation  in  a  matter  personal  to  him- 
self. It  would  be  in  the  remembrance  of 
hon.  Gentlemen,  that  some  short  time  ago 
certain  charges  were  made  against  him  of 
having  illegally  and  inhumanly  carried  out 
extensive  ejectments  against  a  great  num- 
ber of  poor  persons  on  his  estate  in  Gal- 
way.  Some  surprise  had  been  expressed 
that  he  had  not  at  once  replied  to  these 
allegations;  but  the  explanation  he  had  to, 
give  of  his  silence  was,  that  he  had  left 
London  on  the  8th  of  March  to  attend  the 
Galway  assizes — that  he  had  not  been  un- 
til very  recently  aware  of  his  name  having 
occupied  a  place  in  the  blue  book  which 
had  been  quoted  from — and  that  it  was  not 
until  the  26th  of  March  any  communica- 
tion upon  this  subject  was  received  by  him 
from  the  Government.  The  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  in 
the  House,  referring  to  his  case,  had  been 
made  previous  to  the  correspondence  which 
had  taken  place  between  him  and  the  Irish 
Government.  He  felt  indebted  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  P.  Scrope)  for 
having  brought  the  facts  before  the  House; 
and  he  trusted  that  he  should  be  able  to 
satisfy  every  one  that  his  conduct  had  been 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  On 
the  25th  of  March  he  received  from  Mr. 
Redington,  the  Under  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, a  letter  drawing  his  attention  to  the 
report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  re- 
specting the  ejectments  in  the  Galway 
union,  and  requesting  to  know  if  he  was 
desirous  of  making  any  observations  to  the 
Government  on  that  document  ?  He  re- 
plied on  the  28th  of  March,  and  took  the 
opportunity  of  complaining  of  the  partiality 
evinced  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioner  in 
not  having  referred  to  him  for  information 
before  inserting  in  the  report  statements  I 


copied  from  a  Galway  newspaper,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  were  altogether  unfound- 
ed. He  explained  why  he  had  not  been 
present  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  rebut  any  aspersion  which  might 
be  cast  upon  his  character  by  pretended 
Irish  philanthropists,  and  for  the  informa- 
tion of  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
— whose  courtesy  he  acknowledged — ^ho 
narrated  all  that  he  himself  knew  or  had 
been  able  to  ascertain,  relating  to  the  mat- 
ters investigated  by  Major  M*Kie.  The 
statement  which  he  made  wa&this: — 

"Mesdames  Jane  O'Flahertj  and  E.  O'Shau- 
nessy  in  the  year  1836  obtained  from  my  &ther, 
the  lafe  Arthur  F.  St.  George,  a  lease  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Lettermore,  Garumna,  and  other  denomi- 
nations of  land  thereto  appertaining,  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  837/.  68,  ^d.,  and  20/.  turf  duty.  On 
the  Ist  of  May,  1847,  there  being  unpaid  to  me 
by  the  aforesaid  persons  1,255/.  18^.,  I  was 
obliged  to  bring  in  Easter  Term,  1847,  against 
the  premises  ejectments  for  non-payment  of  this, 
to  me,  very  considerable  simi  of  money.  Every 
person  living  on  or  at  all  interested  in  those  lands 
was  served  with  copies  of  ejectments.  At  least 
600  householders  were  served  on  the  16th,  17th, 
18th,  and  19th  of  last  May;  and  in  Trinity  Term 
following  I  obtained  judgment  in  ejectment,  and 
thereby  was  concluded  the  entire  interest  of  Mos- 
dames  OTlaherty  and  0*Shauncssy,  and  the  seve- 
ral tenants,  to  the  full  extent  that,  until  the  sum 
of  1,255/.  18«.,  and  all  accruing  rent  and  costs 
of  ejectments  were  paid,  the  lessees  or  their  ten- 
ants were  not  entitled  to  reside  on  or  in  any  de- 
gree to  enjoy  the  possession  of  the  premises. 
Besides  the  sum  of  1,255/.  185.,  and  C5(.  costs  at 
law,  and  30/.  turf  duty  owed,  I  was  obliged  to 
pay  Mrs.  0' Flaherty  150/.,  in  order  to  obtain  im- 
mediate possession  of  my  property.  The  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  money  due  to  mo  and  expended 
for  recovery  of  my  estate,  amounted  to  1,500/.  I85. 
On  the  25th  of  last  August  I  proceeded  to  Letter- 
more  and  Garumna.  I  inquired  into  the  circum- 
stances of  tbe  tenantry.  I  found  their  con- 
dition indeed  bad,  arising  from  the  neglect  of 
the  Mesdames  0' Flaherty  and  O'Shaunessy.  I 
discovered  in  those  districts  persons  residing,  who, 
the  outcasts  from  other  estates,  had  come  from  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  chiefly  pending  the  litigation  be- 
tween me  and  the  Mesdames  O'Flaherty  and 
O'Shaunessy.  1  was  informed  by  the  more  re- 
spectable portion  of  the  tenantry,  and  by  the 
priest,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horan,  that  nothing  could 
exceed  the  depredations  of  the  persons  termed 
'  squatters.'  A  flock  of  upwards  of  800  sheep  ex- 
isted amongst  the  tenants ;  not  one  now  remains. 
Many  cows  have  been  killed  and  carried  off.  I 
informed  the  tenantry  that  1,500/.  was  due  to*  me 
off  the  lands  of  Lettermore.  I  investigated  their 
accounts,  and  found  they  owed  Mrs.  O'Flaherty 
and  Mrs.  O'Shaunessy  as  much  money  as  was 
due  to  me.  I  inquired  of  them  how  they  were 
disposed  to  act  towards  me  ?  I  stated  to  them 
that  I  had  the  full  ability  of  dispossessing  them 
all.  They  entreated  me  not  to  do  so.  I  consid- 
ered their  sad  position,  and  at  length  informed 
them,  that  if  I  was  paid  400/.  within  three  months 
I  would  remit  1,100/.  The  tenants  and  the  priest 
considered  my  offer  most  liberal.     The  tenants 
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informed  me  they  would  pay  mo  400Z.  provided  I 
got  rid  of  the  squatters  and  all  bad  characters.  I 
engaged  to  them  to  do  so.  I  have  now  to  say  I 
have  not  as  yet  received  400^,  as  promised  me. 
Oq  the  SOth  of  September  last,  and  two  or  three 
days  subsequently,  the  deputy  -  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Galway  was  occupied  in  executing  the 
habere  law  against  the  lands  of  Lettermore,  and  I 
accompanied  the  sheriff,  on  the  SOth  of  Septem- 
ber, when  possession  was  taken  from  some  per- 
sons, who  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  dwel- 
lings in  character  of  caretakers.  I  explained  to 
several  persons  who  were  pointed  out  to  me  as 
being  objectionable  persons,  that  I  could  not  allow 
them  to  remain  on  my  property.  I  gave  them 
money  to  enable  them  to  remove  elsewhere. 
Since  the  SOth  of  September  the  power  of  the 
habere  has  been  occasionally  put  in  force.  The 
vastness  of  the  district  required  the  deputy- 
sheriff  not  alone  himself  to  act,  but  to  grant  spe- 
cialties to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  law.  Se- 
veral persons  have  been  dispossessed;  but  I  am 
informed  no  act  of  inhumanity  has  been  perpe- 
trated in  their  removal.  Unless  in  the  most 
urgent  cases,  the  ability  which  I  possessed,  and 
still  possess,  to  keep  on  my  property  such  persons 
as  I  may  deem  fit  shall  remain,  has  not  been  acted 
upon.  I  shall  now  apply  myself  to  the  report  of 
Major  M*Kie,  and  send  certain  affidavits  to  show 
t^t  no  person  was  illegally  dealt  with,  and  that 
no  act  of  cruelty  has  been  perpetrated.  I  have 
great  confidence  in  the  prudence  of  my  manager, 
Mr.  John  Linnane,  of  Lettermore-house,  and  I 
am  certain  he  can  fiiUy  justify  any  act  of  his.  I 
have  looked  through  the  book  kept  as  to  ser- 
vice of  ejectments  on  the  lands  of  Lettermore, 
and  I  find  there  stated — 

"  *  Thomas  M'Donough,  served  personally  18th 
May,  1847.  " '  James  Connor.' 

"  The  district  called  Grammna  comprises  many 
denominations  of  land.  If  I  was  aware  of  the 
exact  part  Michael  M'Donough  claims  to  be  of,  I 
could  inform  you  whether  or  not  he  was  served 
with  a  copy  of  ejectment.  This  matters  not,  for 
judgment  had,  on  the  ejectment,  concluded  the 
entire  interests  of  all  parties.  I  am  quite  averse 
to  acts  of  cruelty.  I  regret  the  state  in  which 
my  property  is  in  Connomara.  Such  is  chiefly 
ascribable  to  middlemen.  I  have  got  rid  of  this 
class  of  tenants,  save  in  one  instance.  Conne- 
mara  is  an  extraordinary  county,  and  requires 
more  than  private  enterprise  to  uphold  its 
inhabitants,  and  regenerate  its  circumstances. 
I  have  borrowed  6,000^.  under  the  Land  Im- 
provement Enactment,  and  have  appropriated 
1,600^  to  Lettermore,  and  1,000/.  to  all  parts  of 
Connemara.  I  am  not  receiving  my  rents,  and 
have  paid  an  immense  poor-rate,  appropriated 
when  a  proprietor  cannot  realise  anything  from 
his  property.  Elsewhere,  in  Queen's  County, 
and  other  parts  of  the  county  of  Galway,  my  pro- 
perty is  in  a  fairly  wholesome  condition.  I  pay 
weekly  from  50/.  to  60/.  in  different  parts  for  the 
employment  of  my  tenants.  I  feel  indignant  at 
being  accounted  a  bad  landlord.  I  scorn  any 
charge  of  dereliction  as  to  the  duties  of  my  posi- 
tion  in  society. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant, 

**  C.  St.  Gboeok. 

"  To  T.  N.  Redington,  Esq., 

"  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland." 

This  correspoudence,  he  thought,  ought  to 


have  found  its  way  to  the  hlue  book ;  the 
blue  book,  at  any  rate,  ought  not  to  have 
been  published  until  his  explanations  had 
been  forwarded  to  the  Government.  The 
hon.  Member  also  read  an  affidavit  from 
Mr.  0*Hara,  deputy-sheriff  of  Galway,  con- 
firming the  foregoing  statement.  This, 
he  said,  would  show  to  the  House  that  he 
had  done  nothing  inhuman,  and  certainly 
nothing  illegal.  He  did  not  censure  Ma^ 
jor  M*Kie  for  the  unavoidable  incorrect- 
ness of  his  report,  nor  find  fault  with 
the  Government  for  the  promptness  with 
which  they  had  instituted  an  investiga- 
tion. All  he  complained  of  was  that  he 
had  not  been  fully  informed  of  the  in- 
quiry which  was  going  forward.  There 
were  a  great  number  of  witnesses  examined 
by  Major  M'Kie;  but  the  evidence  of  only 
two  of  these,  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
witnesses,  bore  on  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  (Mr.  St.  George)  was  implicated. 
No  such  occurrence  as  that  described  by 
the  fourteenth  witness,  Thomas  M'Do- 
nough, had  ever  taken  place:  and  the 
statement  of  the  other  witness,  Michael 
M'Donough,  that  his  house  had  been  pulled 
down,  was  equally  untrue.  He  had  ap- 
plied to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horan,  the  pariah^ 
priest  of  Garumna  Island,  for  his  opinion 
as  to  the  chracter  of  Thomas  M'Donough; 
and  the  information  elicited  was  that  ha 
was  a  man  of  bad  reputation,  and  that  he 
had  been  convicted  of  stealing.  The  evi- 
dence of  Thomas  M'Donough  was  altoge- 
ther without  foundation.  It  was  true  that 
the  sheriffs*  officers  went  to  his  house; 
but  when  they  did  so,  in  November  last, 
they  found  that  he  had  deserted  it  three 
weeks  previously.  The  house  of  Michael 
M'Donough  was  still  standing.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  quoted  from  an  affidavit  made 
by  his  agent,  Mr.  J.  Linnane,  referring  to 
the  report  of  Major  M'Eie,  and  declaring 
that  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  estates  of 
Christopher  St.  George,  Esq.,  it  was  un- 
founded and  devoid  of  truth.  He  hoped 
that  he  had  now  vindicated  his  conduct, 
and  refuted  all  the  charges  urged  against 
him ;  and,  for  the  future,  he  trusted  the 
House  would  refuse  to  listen  to  these  ex 
parte  statements  against  Irish  landlords. 
So  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  he 
could  assure  the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud 
that  the  arrows  he  had  fired  fell  utterly 
harmless. 

EPISCOPAL  REVENUES. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  in  order  to  make 
his  Motion  intelligible,  he  must  explain  the 
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nature  of  the  two  fonds  referred  to  in  it. 
The  House  was  aware  that  there  was  is- 
sued in  1835  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
ecclesiastical  duties  and  revenues,  which 
presented  a  series  of  reports  forming  the 
groundwork  of  subsequent  important  legis- 
lation. In  1836  an  Act  was  passed,  re- 
gulating episcopal  incomes,  reducing  the 
emoluments  of  the  richer  sees,  and  apply- 
ing the  proceeds  to  augmenting  the  poorer 
ones.  In  1840,  another  Act  was  passed 
for  reducing  the  cathedral  establishments 
and  abolishing  other  sinecures, .  and  the 
proceeds  of  those  reductions  were  to  go  to 
the  supplying  of  parochial  wants.  There 
were  consequently  two  sources  from  which 
funds,  diverted  from  their  previous  use, 
were  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners.  Nothing  tran- 
spired to  indicate  the  intention  of  Parlia- 
ment to  keep  those  funds  distinct,  to  re- 
strict each  to  a  separate  application.  That 
subject  was  never  mooted,  and  no  opinion 
asked  for  or  expressed  by  Parliament.  As 
long  as  the  surplus  from  the  richer  sees 
was  about  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the 
poorer  ones,  its  application  to  that  purpose 
was  natural  and  convenient.  And  no  one 
questioned  the  propriety  of  an  arrangement 
which,  as  a  matter  of  administrative  de- 
tail, seemed  recommended  by  convenience. 
It  was  obvious,  however,  that  in  process 
of  time  there  would  be  a  very  much  larger 
surplus  accruing  from  these  lai'ger  sees 
than  Parliament  had  anticipated,  or  had 
provided  for  the  application  of;  and  cer- 
tain indications  on  the  part  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  led  to  the  suspicion 
that  they  looked  on  this  surplus  not  as  ec- 
clesiastical but  as  episcopal  property,  and 
that  the  confining  it  to  episcopal  purposes 
was  not  a  question  of  convenience,  but  of 
principle;  and  then  came  the  discovery  that 
these  views  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners had  actually  taken  the  form  of  a 
legislative  enactment,  and  that  in  the  Act 
of  1841,  an  Act  relating  to  other  subjects, 
emanating  from  the  Commission,  and  passed 
carelessly  by  the  House,  certain  words  had 
been  introduced  with  a  view  of  establishing 
beyond  a  doubt  the  separation  of  the  two 
funds;  and  the  separation  established  by 
that  Act  had  been  recognised  by  subse- 
quent statutes.  But  it  was  obvious  that 
the  effect  to  be  produced  by  that  clause  in 
the  Act  of  1841,  was  not  a  matter  of  much 
deliberation  or  discussion;  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
were  unaware  either  of  the  doubt  which 
had  arisen  or  the  clause  inserted  to  remove 


it.  And  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site, the  Member  for  Ripon,  who  had  long 
acted  as  an  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner, 
and  it  was  to  be  presumed  by  no  means 
the  least  astute  member  of  that  Board, 
stated  in  a  debate  at  the  close  of  the  last 
Parliament,  that,  till  he  heard  the  evidence 
before  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  last  Ses- 
sion, he  had  always  believed  the  distinc- 
tion rested  on  a  mere  regulation  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners.  He  then  learnt 
for  the  first  time  that  it  was  sanctioned 
by  statute;  and  he  added  clearly  and  for* 
cibly  that  he  entirely  disapproved  of  it.  A 
more  impolitic  and  unjust  distinction  it  was 
difficult  to  conceive.  For  what  did  it  say 
but  this?  That  episcopal  estates  were 
the  property  of  the  bishops  and  not  of  the 
Church;  that  episcopal  interests  were  to 
be  cared  for  separately,  and  not  identified 
with  the  interests  of  the  Church;  that 
funds  which  had  been  episcopal  once,  must, 
whatever  be  the  change  of  circumstances, 
remain  episcopal  always,  no  matter  how 
impoverished  the  Church,  and  how  wealthy 
the  episcopacy — no  matter  how  great  the 
requirements  of  religion,  and  how  small  the 
needs  of  the  bishops — still  the  exclusive 
principle  was  so  strong,  the  right  of  the 
order  so  sacred,  the  application  of  bishops' 
money  to  parochial  purposes  and  the 
teaching  of  the  poor  so  objectionable, 
that  if  no  possible  means  of  expending 
the  money  on  bishops  at  home  could  be 
devised,  those  means  must  be  discovered 
abroad.  Even  the  payment  of  colonial 
bishops  was  preferable  to  the  payment  of 
our  home  missionaries  and  labourers.  Ac- 
tually in  the  eyes  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, such  was  the  sanctity  in  which 
were  involved  the  very  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  which  had  once  flowed  into  episco- 
pal channels,  that  sooner  than  apply  them 
to  any  more  mean  or  vulgar  purpose,  you 
must  expend  them  beyond  seas,  on  bishops 
in  China  or  Australia.  That  this  opinion 
should  be  maintained  by  any  one,  was  really 
so  incredible  that  he  certainly  should  not 
venture  to  state  it  unless  he  held  the  proof 
in  his  hand.  But  the  Bishop  of  London, 
before  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  this 
subject  last  Session,  was  thus  examined  : — 

*'  083.  Do  jou  think  it  expedient  to  continue 
this  distinction  between  the  two  fands? — ^De- 
cidedly. 

"  084.  What  is  the  advantage  of  keeping  these 
funds  distinct,  both  being  to  be  applied  to  pro- 
mote the  eflBciency  of  the  Church  ? — In  the  first 
place,  we  want  provision  for  more  bishops ;  and  I 
should  say,  that  if  the  funds  were  sufficient,  we 
want  provision  also  for  those  officers  who  are  of 
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great  importance  to  the  bishop  as  assistants  to 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  ;  I  mean  particu- 
larly archdeacons,  whom  I  would  rather  see  paid, 
if  possible,  out  of  the  Episcopal  Fund  than  the 
Common  Fund  ;  I  think,  also,  that  if  the  state  of 
the  funds  shall  at  any  future  time  allow  it,  we 
ought  to  appropriate  the  surplus  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  colonial  bishops.  I  am  not,  however, 
prepared  to  say  that  there  might  not,  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  be  furnished  by  the  same  fund  some 
assistance  towards  the  augmentation  of  poor  be- 
nefices." 

The  last  part  of  this  reply,  however,  is  in- 
consistent with  the  present  law  :  to  give 
effect  to  it  the  change  must  he  adopted 
which  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  was  now  propos- 
ing, and  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners resist.  They  can  now  apply  the 
surplus  of  the  Episcopal  Fund  to  the  pay- 
ment of  colonial  bishops;  hut  they  cannot 
apply  it,  under  any  circumstances,  to  the 
augmentation  of  poor  benefices.  He  could 
imagine  nothing  more  monstrous  than  this 
doctrine  so  exalting  the  Episcopate  at  the 
expense  of  the  Church.  And  at  what  a 
time  was  it  hroached  !  Look  at  the  condi- 
tion of  our  whole  population  !  He  would  not 
go  into  statistical  details,  of  which  he  could 
give  them  volumes,  but  he  would  read  ano- 
ther passage  from  the  evidence  of  the  same 
Prelate  given  on  the  same  day.  He  is 
thus  examined  by  Sir  James  Graham  : — 

"  1026.  Does  your  Lordship  remember  the 
statement  of  the  great  want  of  parochial  cures,  as 
set  forth  in  the  2nd  Report  of  the  Commission  ? — 
Yes. 

"  1028.  The  population  has  rapidly  increased  ? 
—Yes. 

"  1020.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made,  is  it  your  Lordship's  opinion, 
that  in  this  metropolis  and  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  the  wants  of  the  growing  population 
have  been  overtaken  by  the  increased  efforts  that 
have  been  made  or  not  ? — Not  nearly. 

"  1030.  May  it  be  said  generally  that  now,  as 
compared  with  the  date  of  the  Commission,  the 
destitution  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  remains  nearly  as  great  as  it  was  ? 
— I  should  say  that  numerically  it  is  greater. 

"1031.  Your  Lordship,  by  appeals  to  the  cha- 
rity of  individuals,  has  been  most  successful  in 
obtaining  aid  for  the  building  of  churches  in  the 
metropolis  ? — I  made  an  appeal  to  the  public,  and 
the  appeal  being  met  by  a  great  many  noble  in- 
stances of  individual  piety  and  zeal,  the  result  has 
been  that  provision  has  been  made  for  the  building 
of  fifky-flve  churches." 

And  here  he  must  acknowledge  that  the 
right  rev.  Prelate's  appeals  to  the  public  had 
heen  successful  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  example  of  liberality  which  he  had 
himself  so  frequently  set ;  and  that  while 
he  had  heen  so  meritoriously  unceasing  in 
his  demands  on  others,  his  own  contribu- 
tions had  never  been  wanting  in  the  fur- 


therance of  what  he  recommended  to  others. 
He  is  again  asked — 

"  1038.  Notwithstanding  the  fifty-five  churches 
which  have  been  built  in  your  diocese,  and  the 
efforts  made  in  the  manufacturing  districts  gener- 
ally, your  opinion  is,  that,  considering  the  increase 
of  population,  the  state  of  destitution  in  the  main 
is  not  much  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation ? — I  should  rather  say  that  I  think  the 
efforts  we  have  made  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  population^— we  have  not  supplied 
the  destitution  as  it  was,  and  therefore  we  have 
done  nothing  to  supply  the  new  population." 

And  this  is  the  language  of  every  prelate 
— the  burden  of  every  charge — the  sorrow- 
ful complaint  of  every  active  clergyman — 
the  melancholy  experience  of  every  earnest 
and  Christian  layman.  They  tell  us  that 
a  great  part  of  our  population  is  escaping 
from  us — some  hurrying  away  into  dissent, 
as  is  the  case  in  Wales — some  addressed 
by  other  proselytising  bodies,  though  as 
yet  with  no  great  success.  But  the  greater 
part  of  those  whom  we  neglect  are  sunk 
in  hopeless  ignorance — perishing  for  lack 
of  spiritual  food.  And  yet,  with  these 
facts  staring  us  in  the  face,  this  strange 
doctrine  is  maintained — that  our  Cfhurch 
funds  are  more  religiously  employed  in  the 
payment  of  Chinese  or  Austrsdian  bishops, 
than  in  saving  our  poor  and  benighted  po- 
pulation at  home.  False  in  principle  as 
this  doctrine  was,  it  became  still  more  in- 
defensible if  examined  in  practice.  What 
was  the  source  of  this  Episcopal  Fund  ? 
did  it  not  mainly  arise  from  parochial 
tithes  ?  Certain  payments  went  out  of  a 
parish  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  He 
spoke  not  of  its  origin,  but  of  its  practical 
working  as  people  see  it.  Those  who  pay 
were  supposed  to  have  at  least  some  return 
for  their  money  :  it  went  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  bishop  from  whose  spiritual 
jurisdiction  they  derived  advantage.  The 
diocese  was  thus  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  diocese.  But  if  the  bishop  did  not  re- 
quire the  payment  that  is  made  him,  was 
it  the  same  thing  to  those  who  pay,  that, 
instead  of  maintaining  their  own  bishop,  it 
went  to  the  maintaining  a  bishop  in  the 
colonies  ?  If  the  Bishop  of  Durham  is  not 
to  have  the  tithes  which  are  paid  in  the 
diocese  of  Durham,  was  it  so  very  unjust 
that  they  should  be  returned  to  the  pa- 
rishes from  which  they  were  taken,  instead 
of  being  carried  over  to  create  a  new  bishop 
in  Cornwall,  whom  the  poor  tithepayers  of 
Durham  would  never  see,  and  of  whom 
probably  they  would  never  hear.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  list  of  parishes  from 
which    episcopal    incomes    were    derived. 
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It  was  not  complete,  as  the  Tithe  Commis- 
sioners, from  whose  returns  it  lyas  taken, 
had  not  concluded  their  labours.  But  as 
far  as  it  went  it  was  correct,  and  would 
serve  for  illustration.  Let  them  take  the 
diocese  of  Canterbury.  The  income  of 
the  Archbishop  was  now  15,000/.,  and  to 
reduce  it  to  that  he  paid  6,0002.  a  year  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  But 
from  parishes  in  which  tithes  had  been 
already  commuted  and  apportioned,  the 
Archbishop  drew  no  less  than  14,070Z.  a 
year.  If,  therefore,  he  did  not  require  all 
this,  and  if  those  parishes  are  ill  provided 
with  religious  instruction,  have  they  not 
at  least  as  much  claim  to  be  considered 
as  any  other  district  which  wants  another 
bishop,  to  whose  maintenance  the  surplus 
revenue  arising  from  these  tithes  is  now 
restricted  ?  But  if  any  one  still  entertained 
a  doubt  of  that,  let  him  look  a  little  fur- 
ther. Here  were  some  of  the  parishes  of 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
appropriator : — 
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These  were  a  few — and  a  few  only,  serving 
for  illustration — out  of  many  hundred  cases 
of  tithepaying  parishes  throughout  Eng- 
land— themselves  in  a  state  of  miserable 
destitution,  and  crying  out  for  aid.  They 
arc  contributing  largely  to  episcopal  re- 
quirements, not  out  of  their  abundance, 
but  their  poverty.  Was  their  claim  to 
more   pastors,   even  out   of   any  general 


fund,  less  strong  than  that  of  colonies  to 
more  bishops  ?  but  when  it  is  a  particular 
fund  contributed  by  themselves,  could  any 
but  an  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner  doubt 
as  to  which  party  had  the  preferable  claim 
to  it?  But  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners had  a  vindication  for  their  doctrine, 
which  is  often  set  up,  and  which  was,  aft«r 
all,  their  real  and  true  ground  for  insisting 
on  the  separation  of  the  two  funds:  it  was 
here  stated  again  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  so  cleariy,  that  he  would  once  more 
give  the  House  his  words.  He  is  asked 
as  to  the  propriety  of  fusing  the  two  funds, 
and  he  replies : — 

"  1 185. — I  have  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
expediency  of  such  a  fusion,  because  then,  what- 
ever was  done  for  the  bishops,  would  no  longer 
appear  to  be  done  out  of  that  property  which  be- 
longs to  them  as  bishops,  but  out  of  a  common 
fund,  in  which  the  parochial  clergy  would  be 
thought,  of  course,  to  hare  a  much  larger  interest; 
it  would  be  considered  as  so  much  deducted  from 
that  which  ought  to  go  to  the  augmentation  of 
small  liyings.  .  .  .  1188. — Why  do  you  think 
that  that  difficulty  would  arise? — I  think  that 
there  would  be  a  louder  demand  for  the  means  of 
creating  additional  benefices  than  endowing  addi- 
tional bishoprics.'' 

Now,  this  last  reason,  given  by  the  right 
rev.  Prelate,  at  once  condemned  the  doc- 
trine and  those  who  established  it.  The 
majority  of  the  Church,  says  he,  would  in- 
cline to  an  increase  of  the  working  clergy, 
rather  than  to  an  increase  of  the  bishops; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  opinions  and  wishes 
of  the  majority  might  be  of  no  avail,  the 
minority  must  take  counsel  together  to 
place  the  episcopal  revenues  under  such 
restrictions  as,  by  making  them  not  avail- 
able for  parochial  purposes,  to  secure  an 
increase  of  the  episcopacy,  albeit  an  in- 
crease of  the  clergy  would  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Church  at  large.  Now 
this  species  of  despotism  the  Church  of 
England  would  not  submit  to.  It  was 
true,  that  at  this  particular  juncture  the 
public  sympathy  was  more  with  the  paro- 
chial clergy  than  with  their  prelatic  rulers; 
but  that  was  not  from  an  undervaluation 
of  the  episcopacy  itself;  but  it  was  be- 
cause by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
the  administration  of  Church  affairs  had 
lately  been  vested  in  the  bishops,  and  so 
improperly  administered  that  there  was  an 
impression — a  general,  and  strong,  and 
well-grounded  impression — that  the  inte- 
rests of  the  episcopal  body  had  been  more 
cared  for  than  those  of  the  parochial  clergy. 
And  was  this  denied?  Could  it  be  pre- 
tended that  the  condition  of  the  clergy  was 
to  be  compared   to  that  of  the  bishops? 
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There  were  upwards  of  4,000  parishes  in 
which  there  is  no  residence  for  the  clergy- 
man: where  was  there  a  bishop  who  was 
not  well  housed  ?  Towards  supplying  resi- 
dences for  the  4,000  clergymen,  the  Com- 
missioners had  laid  out  40,000^.;  but  on 
the  palaces  of  only  eight  predates  they  had 
expended  143,000^.  There  were  3,500  pa- 
rochial clergymen  with  incomes  under  1501, 
a  year;  where  was  there  a  prelate  whose 
revenue  was  not  amj^e?  Some  of  the 
parochial  clergy  had  5L  a  year;  but  the 
minimum  income  of  a  bishop  approached 
that  of  a  Secretary  of  State.  And  yet, 
were  they  content  with  that  ?  Did  the 
Act  of  Parliament  not  limit  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  to  8,0002.  a  year  ?  and  yet,  by 
his  own  administration  of  that  Act,  did  he 
not  receive  in  one  year,  independent  of 
his  payment  to  the  Commission,  26,0002.  ? 
Did  the  Act  of  Parliament  limit  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  to  5,000Z.  a  year  ?  and  yet, 
did  he  not  receive  in  1845  no  less  than 
17,000?  And  were  these  facts  lost  upon 
the  public  ?  Only  the  other  night  the  Bi- 
shop of  Salisbury  pressed  the  Government 
to  create  more  bishops.  But  he  himself 
was  the  obstacle  to  more  bishops  ;  and  he 
told  him,  that  neither  the  present  nor  any 
future  Government  would  be  strong  enough 
to  create  one  additional  bishop,  as  long  as 
there  were  such  glaring  instances  of  bi- 
shops enriching  themselves  under  their  own 
administration  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  was  intended  to  restrict  their  in- 
comes, but  under  which  they  were  pocket- 
ing such  enormous  receipts  in  excess  of 
the  amount  which  the  law  intended  them 
to  have.  Now,  his  Motion  did  not  touch 
the  question  of  whether  we  stood  in  need 
of  more  bishops  or  more  clergy;  it  left  that 
point  to  be  decided  as  each  necessity  arose; 
but  it  did  repudiate  the  notion  that  one 
had  a  preferable  claim  over  the  other.  It 
proclaimed  both  to  be  the  servants  of  the 
Church — holding  no  power  and  no  property 
but  what  was  given  for  the  uses  of  the 
Church,  and  must  be  held  in  subservience 
to  its  necessities.  He  hoped  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  accede  to  his  resolution ; 
for  it  was  impossible  to  deny  its  truth,  and 
dangerous  to  delay  its  application.  But  he 
was  bound  to  say  that  this  proposition  did 
not  stand  alone :  it  was  but  the  prelude  to 
other  and  more  extensive  changes  which 
he  should  ere  long  have  to  submit  to  the 
House,  and  he  should  do  so  with  more 
confidence  because  he  saw  on  all  sides  of 
him  a  feeling  that  something  more  was  re- 
quired to  be  done;  and  he  believed  that 


the  Government  had  both  the  inclinaiion 
and  the  power  to  do  it.  Lately,  it  had  de- 
volved on  Government  to  select  two  prelates 
within  a  very  short  period  of  each  other, 
for  the  highest  places  in  the  Church;  and 
the  approbation  and  gratitude  of  the  pub- 
lie  had  attested  the  wisdom  and  propriety 
of  the  choice.  Again,  in  an  inferior  but 
not  unimportant  matter,  since  he  first 
mooted  this  question,  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  metropolitan  charges  had 
fallen  vacant.  There  again,  the  Govern- 
ment, consulting  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, first,  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Baring, 
and  then  of  Mr.  Gurney,  conferred  a  boon 
on  the  parishioners,  which  they  would  not 
soon  forget ;  and,  coupling  them  with  the 
character  of  those  who  were  now  most  in- 
fluential in  the  counsels  of  the  Church,  he 
hoped  the  time  was  arrived  when  that 
Church  might  be  made  as  efficient  in  all 
respects  as  it  was  capable  of  being.  When 
they  considered  the  state  of  our  dense  po- 
pulation, the  complications  of  our  social 
system,  the  social  revolution  through  which 
we  were  now  surely  and  not  slowly  pass- 
ing, how  slightly  removed  were  our  chief 
elements  of  life  and  prosperity  from  be- 
coming elements  of  turbulence  and  dis- 
order— when  they  considered  all  this,  it 
was  evident  that  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  the  masses  was  the  first  sub- 
ject for  the  consideration  of  the  Minister, 
and  the  improving  that  condition  through 
the  instrumentality  of  our  Church  a  con- 
stant subject  of  anxiety  to  its  spiritual 
rulers.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  he 
rejoiced  at  the  elevation  of  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  congratulation  that  at  such  a  time 
our  Church  should  have  such  a  spiritual 
head.  Selected  on  no  political  grounds; 
distinguished  only  by  the  holiness  of  his 
life  and  the  purity  of  his  doctrine ;  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the 
Church  and  the  feelings  of  the  times; 
knowing  that  there  was  a  movement  in 
the  Church,  which  he  might  guide  but 
could  not  stem  —  that  there  was  safety  in 
advancing,  and  danger  only  in  standing 
still — he  felt  assured  that  he  would  justify 
all  the  hopes  which  had  been  formed  of  him, 
and,  by  a  course  of  wise  and  temperate 
improvements,  would  so  give  strength  and 
efficiency  to  the  Church  as  to  render  his 
elevation  a  blessing  to  the  people.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  submitting 
the  following  Motion  to  the  House  : — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Uouso,  the  dis- 
tinction   between  the    Episcopal  and  Common 
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Fnndt,  restrioting  the  application  of  the  surplus 
revenues  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  to  Epis- 
copal purposes,  and  pemutting  no  part  of  it,  in 
any  circumstances,  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of 
parochial  destitution,  is  inexpedient,  and  ought 
Bot  to  be  continued." 

Lord  ASHLEY  seconded  the  Motion, 
on  the  grounds  which  his  hon.  Friend  had 
BO  fairly  and  eloquently  laid  down.  He 
was  very  decidedly  in  fayour  of  a  fusion  of 
those  two  funds.  He  belieyed  it  was  ne« 
eessary  for  all  parties  in  the  Church  that 
all  classes  in  Uie  Church  should  feel  that 
equal  and  impartial  justice  was  dealt  out 
to  them  all.  He  took  no  part  whatever 
hostile  to  an  increase  of  the  episcopacy, 
because  he  held  that  from  that  fund  they 
might  take  whatever  was  requisite  for  the 
immediate  exigencies  of  the  Church,  whe- 
ther to  increase  the  number  of  bishops,  or 
to  extend  the  number  of  the  parochial 
clergy.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that 
an  increased  number  of  bishops  was  not 
required  ;  but  he  did  say,  that  an  increase 
of  bishops  at  the  present  moment  was  not 
necessary — :not  indispensable.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  he  did  assert,  that  a 
great  extension  of  the  parochial  system—* 
a  vast  increase  of  the  working  clergy — 
was  necessary — was  indispensable.  With- 
out arrogating  anything  to  himself,  he 
might  be  excused  for  saying,  that  perhaps 
few  had  seen  more  than  he  had  of  the 
wants  of  our  population ;  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  with  a  solemn  conviction 
of  the  responsibility  which  rested  on  that 
House  and  the  country,  that  if  they  al-^ 
lowed  the  present  period  to  pass  by~^that 
if  they  suffered  another  interval  of  ton 
years  to  elapse  before  they  addressed 
themselves  to  the  redress  of  the  existing 
grievances  —  his  firm  belief  was,  that  the 
evil  would  have  attained  such  gigantic  pro- 
portions that  it  would  require  the  faith — 
ay,  and  the  inspiration  —  of  a  David  to 
tear  down  that  monstrous  and  almost  un- 
assailable Goliath.  With  the  most  heart- 
felt satisfaction  he  seconded  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend. 

Sib  Q.  grey  did  not  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controverting  the  arguments  of  his 
noble  Friend  who  had  just  sat  down,  with 
every  word  of  whose  speech  he  in  a  great 
measure  concurred,  nor  to  confute  the  ar- 
guments of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Cockermouth  (Mr.  Horsman).  At  the 
same  time  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
concur  in  the  resolution  which  his  hon. 
Friend  had  moved.  With  reference  to 
what  his  noble  Friend  had  stated  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  extension  of  the  parochial 


clergy,  assuming  that  parochial  clergy  not 
to  be  too  much  tied  and  fettered  by  those 
forms  which,  though  good  in  their  place, 
he  felt  had  stood  in  the  way  of  their  use- 
fulness in  large  and  populous  districts,  he 
heartily  and  entirely  concurred  with  him; 
nay  more,  he  thought  that  some  of  those 
funds  which  were  applicable  to  church  ex- 
tension (using  that  term  not  in  the  sense 
of  building  churches,  but  meaning  the  ex- 
tension of  that  spiritual  care  of  the  people 
to  which  his  noble  Friend  had  attached  so 
much  importance),  might  be  well  applied 
in  employing  some  other  agency  than  that 
which  already  existed:  penetrating  the 
masses  of  the  people,  visiting  them  at 
their  own  homes,  going  to  those  who  would 
never  attend  the  Church;  and  which  agency 
should  act  under  the  parochial  clergy,  upon 
the  principle  which  he  knew  his  noble 
Friend  approved,  and  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Winchester  in  the  metropolis.  At  the 
same  time,  he  must  guard  himself  against 
saying  that  there  should  not  be  at  any 
time,  and  under  any  circumstances,  such 
an  increase  of  the  episcopal  staff  as 
would  be  necessary  for  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  parochial  clergy.  JBEe  trust- 
ed that  nothing  which  had  fallen  from 
his  hon.  or  noble  Friend  could  be  inter- 
preted as  meaning  that  there  should  not 
be  a  corresponding  increase  in  all  classes 
of  the  Church,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  or  as  indicating  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  see  this  principle  carried 
out  to  the  fullest  extent,  for  the  good 
of  the  people.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  proper  way  of  meeting  this  ques- 
tion was  not  by  a  resolution.  The  pre- 
sent position  of  the  question  rested  upon 
an  Act  of  Parliament;  and  the  way  to 
meet  a  question  resting  upon  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill,  embodying  the  views  of  the 
Mover ;  but  the  House  ought  not  to  bind 
itself  by  an  abstract  resolution  to  adopt 
a  course  of  policy,  without  knowing  how 
that  policy  was  to  be  carried  out.  With- 
out troubling  the  House  with  the  evidence 
in  extenso,  he  must  say,  that  he  thought 
his  hon.  Friend  had  not  quite  fairly  quoted 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission. 
In  answer  No.  81,  and  several  following 
answers,  Mr.  C.  K.  Murray,  the  secretary 
to  the  Commission,  accurately  states  the 
mode  in  which  the  legal  distinction  was 
created  between  the  Episcopal  Fund  and 
the  Common  Fund,  the  Episcopal  being  ap- 
plied only  to  episcopal  purposes,  and  the 
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Common  to  parochial  purposes.  Certainly 
since  the  passing  of  the  last  Act  there  had 
heen  no  douht  as  to  the  separate  applica- 
tion of  those  two  funds.  He  would  not  say, 
however,  that  he  was  prepared  to  main- 
tain the  permanent  separation  of  these  two 
funds.  As  regarded  the  appropriation  of 
the  Episcopal  Fund  to  colonial  hishoprics, 
he  certainly  never  had  heard  any  opinion 
expressed  at  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion which  would  warrant  such  a  supposi- 
tion— he  had  never  heard  it  expressed  any- 
where except  in  the  answer  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  as  his  own  individual  opinion; 
hut  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  was  not 
hound  hy  any  opinion  so  expressed.  There 
was  another  circumstance  connected  with 
this  Motion  of  great  importance.  The 
hon.  Memher  had  mooted  the  question 
which  had  heen  frequently  raised  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and  which,  if 
decided  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to 
wish,  would  tend  to  defeat  the  main  oh- 
ject  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 
The  object  of  the  Commission  was  to 
render  available  the  funds  of  the  Church 
to  the  better  endowment  of  the  clergy 
in  those  large  districts  of  the  coun- 
try where  spiritual  superintendence  was 
most  defective.  What  did  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber propose  to  do  ?  He  said  he  would  se- 
parate the  impropriate  tithes  from  the  re- 
venue of  the  larger  bishoprics,  or,  where 
there  was  a  surplus,  would  appropriate 
that  surplus  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
income  of  the  parishes  from  which  those 
tithes  arose,  and  thus  appropriate  the 
surplus  funds  of  the  diocese  to  the  parti- 
cular parishes  in  question,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of 
other  and  more  populous  parishes.  He 
regretted  that  the  Commission  had  de- 
parted from 'the  primary  object  for  which 
it  was  appointed.  It  had  given  too  much 
consideration  to  income,  irrespective  of 
population;  and  he  was  not  prepared  to 
sanction  an  extension  of  this  principle. 
He  had  before  stated,  on  the  former 
discussion  in  the  course  of  this  Session, 
as  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  that 
there  were  various  questions,  of  which 
this  was  only  one,  which  had  occupied 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Some  of  the  Commissioners  who 
had  recently  been  added  to  the  Com- 
mission had  given  great  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  had  in  preparation  measures 
which,  he  hoped,  would  effect  considerable 
improvement  both  in  the  mode  in  which 
episcopal    revenues    were    collected    and 


raised,  and  the  administration  of  the 
funds.  Amongst  these  questions  the  pre- 
sent was  one  which  must  necessarily  be 
considered;  and  all  he  asked  the  House 
now,  was  not  to  decide  the  matter  by  a 
precipitate  vote,  or  by  an  abstract  resolu- 
tion, without  seeing  the  provisions  of  a 
Bill.  He  should  not  move  a  direct  nega- 
tive on  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man; but  he  trusted  the  House  would 
agree  to  the  previous  question,  and  not 
entertain  the  matter  until  it  could  be 
brought  before  them  in  a  shape  in  which 
an  opinion  could  be  taken  upon  it.  He 
must  say  one  word  as  to  the  renewed 
charge  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
brought  against  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to- 
night, and  which  he  thought  had  been 
disposed  of  on  a  former  occasion.  He 
thought  he  had  convinced  his  hon.  Friend 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  did  not  fix  his 
income  at  8,000Z.  It  provided  a  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  income  of  the  see  which 
necessarily  precluded,  except  by  a  combina- 
tion of  accidents,  its  being  absolutely  limited 
to  8,000Z.  If  his  hon.  Friend  would  look 
into  the  Act  of  Parliament,  he  would  see 
that  what  he  said  was  correct.  He  ad- 
mitted that  that  was  an  objectionable  mode 
of  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  Com- 
mission; and  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  had  stated  that  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — to 
whose  worth  and  excellence  so  just  a  tri- 
bute had  been  paid  by  his  hon.  Friend — 
he  had  communicated  with  the  Archbishop, 
and  he  had  most  readily  agreed  to  take 
the  see  subject  to  any  arrangement  which 
might  be  made  by  Parliament  as  to  an 
alteration  of  the  mode  of  fixing  income; 
and  a  measure  was  now  in  preparation 
with  the  view  of  carrying  out  the  inten- 
tion expressed  by  his  noble  Friend.  His 
hon.  Friend  had  said,  that  in  a  parti- 
cular year  the  income  of  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  which  had  been  fixed  at 
8,000^.,  had  amounted  to  37.0001.  It 
would  have  been  but  fair,  in  holding  up 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  animadversion, 
as  receiving  a  greater  sum  than  had  been 
fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  have  stated 
that  in  that  one  year  the  income  was  very 
much  higher  than  in  any  other  year.  It 
ought  to  be  known  that  the  year  1841  was 
not  an  average  receipt — in  1842  and  1843 
it  was  only  6,791Z.  He  said  this  in  jus- 
tice to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  not  in  de- 
fence of  the  system.  He  hoped  hon.  Mem- 
bers would  not,  by  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion,  fetter  the  future   discretion  of  the 
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House  as  to  any  Bill  which  might  he 
hrought  hefore  it.  He  moved  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  PLUMPTRE  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  felt  it 
necessary  to  move  the  previous  question. 
He  considered  the  course  adopted  hy  the 
hon.  Memher  for  Cockermouth  a  very  ra- 
tional and  regular  course,  to  move  a  reso- 
lution to  test  the  feeling  of  the  House  on 
this  suhject;  and  that  it  should  he  followed 
up  hy  a  Bill.  He  was,  therefore,  sorry 
the  Government  had  discountenanced  the 
attempt  of  his  hon.  Friend  to  do  that 
which  he  thought  was  the  only  one  proper 
step  for  him  to  take.  When  the  hon. 
Memher  for  Cockermouth  hefore  moved  in 
this  matter,  he  was  happy  to  second  him; 
and  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  the  hon. 
Memher  ought  to  he  supported,  hecause 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  hon.  Memher  was 
not  influenced  by  hostile  feelings  to  the 
Church,  but  rather  by  friendly  feelings. 
He  was  fully  satisfied  of  that  fact ;  if  he 
wanted  any  assurance  of  it,  he  could  have 
it  in  the  circumstance  of  his  hon.  Friend 
being  seconded  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Bath.  No  one  could  doubt 
that  the  noble  Lord  was  influenced  by 
purely  friendly  feelings  to  the  Church 
Establishment.  His  noble  Friend  had  said 
very  truly,  that  in  voting  for  this  resolu- 
tion he  expressed  no  opinion  whatever  hos- 
tile to  the  extension  of  the  episcopacy 
whenever  an  opportunity  occurred  for  its 
extension.  He,  for  one,  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  the  number  of  bishops,  under 
certain  circumstances  and  certain  limita- 
tions, extended ;  he  believed  it  would  be  a 
useful  measure  for  the  Church ;  but  he 
must  say  that  the  working  clergy  were  a 
body  of  men  who  peculiarly  required  assis- 
tance. He  need  not  say  how  much  the 
country  was  indebted  to  the  working  clergy 
for  the  state  of  things  which  now  existed 
in  Ireland,  and  trusted  that  more  efficiency 
would  be  extended  to  that  valuable  body. 
He  trusted  that  fair,  legitimate,  and  ra- 
tional means  would  be  taken  to  render  that 
most  valuable  body  more  efficient  and  use- 
ful; and  that  their  important  calling  would 
meet  with  every  favourable  consideration. 
He  was  sure  that  his  hon.  Friend  was  in- 
fluenced by  friendly  feelings  to  the  Church, 
and  hoped  he  would  meet  with  due  encou- 
ragement. 

Lord  SEYMOUR,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Committee  which  had  been  appointed  last 
Session,  said  that  he  had  heard  the  speech 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  below  him  with 


feelings  of  disappointment ;  for  he  had  ex- 
pected that  he  would  have  made  a  state- 
ment that  he  wished  to  see  these  two  funds 
fused.  Last  year,  when  discussing  the 
question  of  the  bishopric  of  Manchester, 
he  understood  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  to  say  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  funds  being  fused  together. 
The  question  was  one  which  must  be 
brought  forward  by  the  Government.  This 
was  not  an  abstract  resolution.  It  was  an 
exact  question,  in  specific  terms,  which  re- 
quired a  direct  answer;  and  it  appeared  to 
him  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  it  into  consideration.  As  to 
the  incomes  of  the  bishops  themselves,  he 
believed  that  the  House  was  perfectly 
ready  and  willing  to  maintain  the  incomes 
of  the  bishops  as  settled  by  the  Act  of 
1836;  but  that  Act  had  entirely  failed. 
The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph*,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Committee,  stated  that  the  Act 
had  been  a  failure;  that  it  had  pressed 
upon  some  bishops  rather  hardly;  and  in 
many  cases  did  not  meet  the  wishes  and 
intentions  of  the  Legislature.  He  therefore 
hoped  that  before  long  Government  would 
bring  in  some  measure  to  effect  the  object 
in  view.  That  object  was  to  give  the 
bishops  SfiOOl,  or  5,000Z.,  or  any  other 
sum  that  was  fixed,  and  that  they  should 
pay  over  the  residue  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  The  effect  of  the  Act  had 
been  this,  that  a  certain  sum  had  been 
paid  over  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
and  that  the  bishops  had  been  left  an  un- 
certain sum — sometimes  too  small,  some- 
times larger  than  was  expedient.  He  said 
this  with  the  more  confidence  because  the 
Bishop  of  London,  in  his  evidence,  said 
that  although  the  Commission  had  been 
ten  years  in  existence,  yet  he  was  obliged 
to  say  that  there  was  a  greater  amount  of 
spiritual  destitution  in  this  country  than 
there  had  been  ten  years  ago.  If  such 
were  the  actual  result  of  circumstances  at 
present,  he  thought  it  was  time  that  some 
further  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure 
that  the  surplus  income  which  could  be 
derived  from  the  Episcopal  Fund  should 
be  applied  to  those  parishes  and  parts  of 
the  country  whose  spiritual  destitution 
most  required  it. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  approved  of  the 
spirit  in  which  this  matter  had  been  dis- 
cussed ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  could  not 
admit  one  of  the  principles — indeed,  the 
fundamental  principle — on  which  the  pro- 
position had  been  raised;  he  meant  the 
right  of  considering  the  property  of  the 
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Church  as  property  with  which  the  House 
might  deal  at  its  own  good  pleasure^  lie 
had  never  omitted  to  consider  that  there 
was  a  distinction  hetween  personal  and  in- 
dividual property  and  the  property  of  cor- 
porations; hut  he  had  uniformly  contended 
that  the  right  of  an  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tion was  exactly  the  same  as  to  its  property 
as  the  right  of  a  civil  and  municipal  corpo- 
ration ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  hon. 
Memher  who  moved  this  proposition  talked 
of  allowing  a  certain  sum  to  certain  hi- 
shops,  and  said  that  a  certain  sum  was 
allotted  to  them  hy  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1835,  he  could  not  admit  the 
justice  of  the  principle.  But  in  the  present 
instance  it  was  not  that  a  given  sum  was 
fixed  for  the  income  of  particular  hishops, 
hut  that  a  particular  amount  was  by  law 
payable,  and  no  one  had  contended  that 
that  payment  had  not  been  made.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth,  in  the 
commencement  of  his  statement,  had 
brought  forward  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  tithes  of  particular  parishes 
were  contrasted  most  disadvantageously 
with  the  incomes  of  actual  incumbents. 
It  must  be  in  the  knowledge  of  all  who 
were  entitled  to  speak  of  these  subjects, 
that  the  bishops  were  not  responsible  for 
having  a  large  part  of  their  incomes  de- 
rived from  the  tithes  of  particular  parishes. 
The  founders  of  these  bishoprics  be- 
queathed or  gave  large  manors — broad 
lands,  as  they  were  called — to  the  sees; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  Reformation 
— it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth— that  the  bishops  in  succession  were 
compelled  to  resign  their  broad  lands,  and 
they  accepted  in  exchange  from  her  the 
tithes  of  the  parishes  which  they  now  held. 
They  were  themselves  the  first  victims  of 
that  act  of  civil  tyranny  which  the  Queen 
in  those  days  was  able  to  exercise  over  all 
her  subjects.  He  regretted,  as  much  as 
any  one  who  had  taken  part  in  this  discus- 
sion, the  depressed  state  of  the  pecuniary 
affairs  of  the  larger  portion  of  incumbents. 
He  most  earnestly  desired  that  any  ameli- 
oration which  could  be  made  consistently 
with  the  rights  of  others  should  be  made  in 
respect  to  such  persons;  but  this  difficulty 
and  doubt  was,  whether  you  ought  not  to 
have  done  this  by  other  means  than  the 
appropriation  of  the  property  of  other 
persons.  He  had  heard  with  great  satis- 
faction last  year  the  speech  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  urging  on  the  House 
the  expediency  of  creating  more  bishops. 
He  trusted  that  he  had  not  abandoned  the 


execution  of  that  design  ;  but  he  told 
him  that,  consistently  with  the  exe- 
cution of  that  act,  he  ought  not  readily 
to  mix  together  the  fund  ^m  Which,  by 
the  existing  law  of  Parliament,  the  crea^ 
tion  of  new  bishops  could  be  made  without 
throwing  a  burden  on  any  other  portion  of 
the  community.  Not  denying  the  right  of 
providing  for  the  spiritual  susttoanoe  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  but  repeating 
his  full  sense  of  the  importance  of  that  ob- 
ject, he  said  that,  however  important  it 
might  be,  it  ought  not  to  be  accomplished 
at  the  expense  of  any  existing  rights.  He 
maintained  that  the  distinction  between  the 
Episcopal  and  the  Common  Fund,  although 
not  such  an  appropriation  as  he  should  de^ 
sire,  did  give  the  means  of  creating  such 
new  bishoprics  as  might  be  wanted,  and  at 
the  same  time,  although  not  in  a  degree 
he  thought  desirable,  provided  out  of  the 
Common  Fund  for  the  gradual  increase  of 
parochial  ministration.  When  he  found 
such  men  united  as  he  found  united  on  the 
present  occasion,  he  might  almost  distrust 
his  own  judgment;  but,  retaining  his  own 
opinion,  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
support  the  proposition  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  rather  than  the  original  Motion. 

Sir  R.  peel  said:  I  have  great  diffi- 
culty  in  voting  for  a  proposition  through 
the  affirmation  of  which  in  this  House  it  is 
sought  to  do  that  by  resolution  which  cad 
only  be  effectually  done  by  a  legislative 
measure.  If  the  subject  respecting  which 
we  are  thus  called  upon  to  pronounce  an 
abstract  opinion  be  in  itself  perfectly  sim- 
ple, and  admitting  of  no  doubt,  then  I  de- 
sire to  know  why  the  object  in  view  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  the  enactments  of  one 
short  Bill.  Even  if  it  be  nothing  more 
than  the  assertion  of  a  principle  —  even  in 
such  a  case  the  introduction  of  a  short  Bill 
would  be  the  obvious  and  convenient  mode 
of  accomplishing  the  proposed  end.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  no  legislative  mea- 
sure can  become  law  without  the  consent 
of  the  other  House  of  Parliament ;  but  I 
still  repeat,  that  whatever  is  to  be 'done  in 
this  matter  had  much  better  be  effected  by 
means  of  a  Bill,  than  by  thus  agreeing  to 
any  abstract  proposition  such  as  that  which 
is  involved  in  the  resolution  now  before  the 
House  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  most 
reluctant  to  pronounce  a  direct  opinion  by 
means  of  an  abstract  resolution,  when  I  da 
not  know  how  the  principle  of  that  resolu- 
tion is  to  be  carried  into  effect.  Either  the 
principle  involved  in  this  resolution  is  per* 
fectly  simple,  or  else  it  is  not  simple,  but 
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complex.  If  it  be  simple,  tben  I  say  at 
once,  bring  in  a  Bill  by  means  of  which  it 
shall  be  carried  into  practical  operation. 
If  it  be  complex,  do  not  ask  me  to  com- 
mit myself  to  something  respectmg  the  de- 
tails of  which  I  have  not  been  informed ; 
and  I  hope  the  House  will  not  on  this  oc- 
casion involye  themselves  in  any  inconsis- 
tency by  YOting  for  an  opinion  that  is  un- 
favourable to  the  principles  of  our  past 
legislation  upon  this  subject.  Of  course, 
no  one  attempts  to  underrate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  functions  discharged  by  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England.  With 
me,  I  believe  it  will  generally  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  continued  and  efficient  ex- 
ercise of  those  functions  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Church  ;  and  I  believe  that 
most  people  will  be  disposed  to  admit  that 
not  any  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  are 
more  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  the 
functions  appertaining  to  their  high  office 
than  are  the  prelates  of  our  National 
Church.  I  can  easily  believe  that  there 
are  cases  in  which  it  might  be  very  im- 
portant to  add  to  the  number  of  bishops  in 
the  Church  of  England.  If  there  were 
ample  means  available  for  that  purpose,  I 
should  think  it  highly  desirable  that  their 
labours  should  be  alleviated  by  making  ad- 
ditions to  their  numbers  ;  but  we  cannot 
look  at  the  bishops  alone;  we  cannot  over* 
look  the  condition  of  the  whole  population; 
nor  can  we  remain  insensible  to  the  imper- 
fect provision  that  at  present  exists  for 
their  spiritual  instruction.  The  facts  which 
suggest  these  observations  to  me  are  drawn 
from  the  second  report  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Revenues  Commissioners.  It  is  stated 
by  the  Commissioners  that  in  the  diocese 
of  Chester  there  are  thirty-eight  parishes 
the  population  of  which  exceeds  10,000 
each;  that  in  that  diocese  there  are  816,000 
persons  in  a  district  where  there  is  church 
accommodation  for  only  97,700,  being  as 
nearly  as  possible  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
number.  Then  let  us  look  at  the  large  par- 
ishes of  the  manufacturing  districts :  there 
is  not  church  accommodation  there  for 
one  twenty-third  of  the  population.  In  the 
diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  there  are 
sixteen  parishes  with  a  population  each  ex- 
ceedmg  10,000 ;  and  if  we  included  other 
parts  of  those  dioceses  it  would  be  found 
that  there  existed  a  population  of  235,000, 
with  church  accommodation  for  only  29,000. 
In  London  and  its  suburbs,  including  the 
parishes  on  either  bank  of  the  Thames, 
there  are  four  parishes  or  districts,  each 
having  a  population  exceeding  20,000,  and 


containing  an  aggregate  of  166,000  per- 
sons, wi&out  church  accommodation  for 
8,200,  not  quite  one-twentieth  of  the  whole 
number,  and  only  eleven  clergymen.  There 
are  twenty-one  other  parishes,  the  aggre- 
gate population  of  which  is  739,000,  while 
the  church  room  is  for  66,155  — not  one^ 
tenth  of  the  whide — and  only  forty-five 
clergymen.  There  are  nine  others,  with 
an  aggregate  population  of  232,000,  and 
church  room  for  27,327  —  not  one-eighth 
of  the  whole  —  and  only  nineteen  clergy- 
men. The  entire  population  of  these 
34  parishes  amounts  to  1,137,000, 
while  there  is  church  room  only  for 
101,682.  Supposing  that  church  room  is 
required  for  one-third,  there  ought  to  be 
sittings  for  379,000  persons.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  deficiency  of  277,318  sit- 
tings; or,  if  we  allow  25,000  for  the  num- 
ber of  sittings  in  proprietary  chapels,  the 
deficiency  will  be  252,318.  So  much  for 
the  provision  made  as  regards  church 
room;  so  much,  also,  I  should  say,  for  the 
number  of  working  clergy — 1 1  clergymen 
to  166,000  souls.  From  this  report  it  also 
appears  that  there  are  no  less  than  3,528 
benefices  under  150^.  per  annum.  Of  this 
number  13  contain  each  a  population  of 
more  than  10,000  ;  51  a  population  of 
from  5,000  to  10,000;  251  a  popuktion 
of  between  2,000  and  5,000;  and  1,125 
have  each  a  population  of  between  500 
and  2,000.  On  every  one  of  these  bene- 
fices it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
resident  clergyman;  but  unless  their  value 
be  augmented,  it  will  in  many  cases  be  im- 
possible to  secure  this  advantage.  I  would 
therefore  call  upon  the  House  to  look  at  the 
hardship  of  the  case  of  the  working  clergy, 
upon  whose  benevolent  feelings  most  nu- 
merous claims  are  at  all  times  made.  How 
painful  must  be  the  situation  of  a  clergy- 
man with  only  1501.  a  year,  having  the 
care  of  a  parish  where  the  population  ex- 
ceeds 10,000  !  We  will  suppose  him  qua- 
lified by  education  for  the  ministry,  a  man 
of  improved  faculties;  and  can  we  imagine 
a  harder  case  ?  I  trust  that  I  need  scarcelj 
say,  I  entertain  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
episcopal  office  and  duties;  but,  however 
onerous  those  duties  may  be,  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  confine  our  views  to 
them  alone,  and  never  for  a  moment  turn 
our  attention  to  the  overburdened  workinff 
clergy,  or  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  church 
room,  or  the  general  insufficiency  of  spin*' 
tual  provision.  Upon  these  grounds,  then, 
I  do  differ  from  the  hen.  Member  for 
Cockermouth.     If  the  principle  of  the  M<k» 
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tion  be  correct,  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  evil  is  not  to  be  met  by  legislation,  in- 
stead of  an  abstract  proposition.  As  re- 
gards the  great  tithes  enjoyed  by  the  bi- 
shops, I  have  merely  to  observe,  that  I 
quite  agree  with  those  who  hold  that  the 
property  of  ecclesiastical  corporations  is 
sacred — as  sacred  as  any  other  species  of 
property;  and  I  should  as  strenuously  op- 
pose the  appropriation  of  Church  property 
as  I  should  resist  interference  with  any 
other  vested  right.  I  say,  that  I  am  now 
opposed  to  any  such  appropriation,  and,  as 
far  as  1  can  foresee  any  opinions  of  mine, 
I  should  say  that,  at  all  times,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  oppose  them;  but  the  application 
of  a  portion  of  them  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  is  a  very  different  question. 
If  hon.  Members  hold  that  the  income  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  may  be  al- 
lowed to  go  on  increasing  till  it  reached  a 
very  great  amount,  say  200,000^.,  much  as 
I  respect  the  office  and  duties  of  that  most 
rev.  Prelate,  I  should  not  be  inclined  to 
manifest  that  respect  by  insisting  that  no 
part  of  such  a  revenue  was  to  be  applied 
to  the  general  advancement  of  religious  in- 
terests; and  by  the  interests  of  religion — 
I  mean  religion  as  taught  by  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  In  this  matter  we  have  no 
discretion  to  exercise,  though  I  agree  with 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  that  we  might  ad- 
vantageously make  some  arrangement  with 
regard  to  the  bishops'  property  different 
from  that  which  now  exists,  provided  such 
change  be  made  consistently  with  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  I  have  already  adverted. 
I  may  here  observe,  that  I  cannot  but 
think  it  unfortunate  for  the  Church  that 
the  maximum  of  8,000i.  should  have  been 
fixed,  because,  suppose  the  income  of  a 
bishop  should  be  26,000^.  in  one  year,  and 
nothing  in  the  next,  the  existing  state  of 
the  law  would  not  redress  that,  especially 
if  a  bishop  should  die  at  the  end  of  the 
year  when  he  had  received  26,000/.  For 
these  reasons  I  am  opposed  to  an  abstract 
resolution  expressive  of  opinion,  but  on  the 
contrary,  I  should  much  rather  see  a  Bill 
embodying  this  principle,  and  calculated  to 
carry  it  into  practical  operation;  and  I 
think,  if  we  are  to  have  such  a  Bill,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  have  it  introduced 
by  the  Government  than  by  any  private 
Member.  The  Crown  is  represented  by  the 
Executive  Government,  and  it  would  be  evi- 
dently much  more  convenient  that  the  re- 
sponsible advisers  of  the  Sovereign  should 
take  this  matter  into  their  hands,  and  re- 
dress the  inequalities  of  the  system,  than 


that  we  should  now  vote  for  any  abstract 
resolution,  which,  after  all,  is  not  so  easy 
in  its  application  as  at  first  sight  might  ap- 
pear. The  maximum  in  one  case  might 
be  fixed  at  8,000Z.,  and  in  another  at 
15,0002.;  but  still  means  must  be  taken 
to  give  some  one  an  interest  in  preserving, 
improving,  and  upholding  the  estates  of 
the  Church.  That  is  not  so  easily  done, 
and  I  apprehend  that  we  shall  make  a 
nearer  approach  to  it  by  passing  a  Bill 
than  by  adopting  a  simple  resolution.  I, 
therefore,  do  think  it  desirable  by  means 
of  a  Bill  to  make  some  attempt  to  get  over 
the  difficulty.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  aa 
opinion  that  the  whole  of  this  fund  should 
be  applied  to  the  increase  of  small  livings, 
or  an  opinion  necessarily  adverse  to  an  in- 
crease of  bishops;  but  I  wish  to  see  the  re- 
moval of  that  barrier  which  prevents  its 
application  to  the  increase  of  parochial  su- 
perintendence. However,  placing  confi- 
dence in  the  intentions  of  Government  for 
the  true  interests  of  the  Church,  it  would 
be  much  more  satisfactory  to  me  to  see 
these  measures  connected  with  the  secur- 
ing to  the  bishops  an  equal  annual  revenue, 
and  connected  with  the  fusion  of  the  Epis- 
copal andCommonFund,  or  at  least  with  the 
removal  of  the  barrier  which  now  separates 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  immediately  ef- 
fecting, if  desirable,  an  increase  of  paro- 
chial superintendence  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  receive  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment, than  to  vote  for  the  abstract 
resolution  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  I  trust 
that  the  House  will  not  come  to  a  division 
on  the  present  occasion.  As  the  House 
has  been  given  to  understand  that  the  Go- 
vernment are  ready  to  make  this  subject 
a  matter  of  consideration,  it  will  always  be 
competent  for  any  hon.  Gentleman,  should 
the  views  of  the  Government  be  found  to 
fall  short  of  his  desires,  to  move  an  Amend- 
ment in  reference  to  the  question.  But  I 
hope,  considering  the  spirit  in  which  the 
present  discussion  has  been  carried  on — 
considering  that  the  general  feeling  which 
appears  to  animate  the  House,  is  a  sincere 
desire  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  the 
Established  Church,  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Horsman)  will  not  place  the 
friends  of  the  Church  on  opposite  sides  in 
a  division  by  pushing  his  Motion  to  a  divi- 
sion. 

Mr.  V.  SMITH  entirely  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  prefernng  a  Bill 
to  an  abstract  resolution;  but  the  present 
resolution,  though  it  might  be  ccdled  an 
abstract  resolution,  was,  nevertheless,  one 
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of  very  practical  beariDg.  By  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  last  year,  it  would  ap- 
pear from  the  evidence  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  his  secretary,  that  a  clause 
was  introduced  in  the  Act  of  1840  which 
fused  these  two  funds  together;  but  that, 
so  great  was  the  disinclination  of  those 
gentlemen  to  that  fusion,  that  they  struck 
out  that  clause  in  1 841 ;  and  all  that  the 
resolution  required  was,  that  the  proposi- 
tion of  1840  should  be  reverted  to.  There 
appeared  to  be  a  general  opinion  in  favour 
.01  the  fusion  of  these  two  funds.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had 
.expressed  an  opinion  not  very  adverse  to 
that  fusion,  and  in  last  Session  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  ap- 
peared to  be  favourable  to  it.  To-night  an 
.  opinion  to  the  same  effect  seemed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  In- 

flis),  to  be  entertained  by  all  sides  of  the 
[ouse.  Still  the  Government  had  held 
out  no  distinct  hope  that  they  would  intro- 
duce a  measure  on  the  subject.  The  Bi- 
shop of  London  stated,  that  since  1836  the 
spiritual  destitution  had  increased  in  spite 
of  all  that  had  been  done,  and  therefore  it 
was  incumbent  on  the  House  to  take  care 
that  proper  provision  should  be  made,  be- 
fore any  other  appropriation  of  the  funds, 
for  supplying  that  deficiency.  Great  as 
the  differences  of  fortune  were  in  this 
civilised  country,  there  was  hardly  to  be 
found  anything  so  unequal  as  the  discre- 
pancy between  the  condition  of  the  bishops 
and  the  curates.  This  was  a  fact  which 
demanded  the  attention  of  Parliament. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Commission  was  a  tri- 
bunal from  which  much  could  not  be  ex- 
pected. It  should  be  constituted  in  a  man- 
ner more  fitted  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness than  it  was  at  present.  In  that  Com- 
mission were  almost  all  the  bishops,  the 
Judges  of  the  land,  and  persons  who  were 
put  in  for  the  purpose  of  honour,  but  hardly 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  Com- 
mission certainly  required  some  great  al- 
teration and  reform,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
transaction  of  business.  As  the  tone  of 
the  debate  had  been  so  satisfactory,  he 
would  not  trespass  further  on  the  time  of 
the  House.  He  concurred  in  thinking  that 
it  would  be  much  better  to  have  no  divi- 
sion on  this  subject,  if  possible;  but  unless 
he  heard  from  the  Government  that  they 
were  prepared  to  take  the  question  up,  he 
should  desire  to  see  the  resolution  put  to 
a  vote.  It  would  require  no  very  long 
Bill  to  settle  the  question,  for  the  reso- 
lutions of  his  hon.  Friend  might  be  carried 
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out  by  one  short  clause  in  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  that  if  he  were  a 
member  pf  the  Church  of  England  he 
should  be  puzzled  to  know  how  to  vote, 
because  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Kent  had  expressed  an  opinion  which 
was  the  opposite  to  that  declared  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. But  he  rose  in  the  character  of  a 
Dissenter  to  offer  a  few  observations  on 
this  very  important  subject.  The  House 
would  recollect  that  much  had  been  said 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Bath 
in  reference  to  the  increase,  of  our  popula- 
tion. Amongst  those  who  formed  that  in- 
crease there  was  not  only  no  sympathy 
with  the  Church  of  England,  but  any  mea- 
sures which  were  taken  for  the  instruction 
of  those  persons  in  the  tenets  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  those  of  which  they  would 
not  avail  themselves.  In  reference  to  some 
observations  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  it  would  appear 
that  there  was  always  an  extreme  sympa- 
thy evinced  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
when  the  question  of  increasing  the  Church 
Establishment  was  mooted.  Now,  he  came 
from  a  manufacturing  district,  and  he  was 
able,  he  thought,  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
matter.  In  his  parish,  which  was  that  of 
Rochdale,  the  population  amounted  to  from 
70,000  to  80,000  persons.  About  seven 
years  ago,  he  had  taken  pains  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  the  parish  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  places  for  public  worship;  and 
he  found  that  out  of  fifty-four  places  of 
worship,  forty-four  were  built  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  those  who  were  Dis- 
senters from  the  Church  of  England,  and 
all  that  was  totally  ignored  in  the  reports 
which  had  been  presented  to  that  House. 
He  believed  from  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Tamworth,  it  would  seem 
that  no  such  thing  as  a  Dissenter  existed 
in  these  localities.  Then  with  respect  to 
Wales,  within  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen 
months  he  (Mr.  Bright)  had  visited  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Principality,  and  amongst 
others  he  had  visited  Mertbyr  Tydvil.  He 
could  not  say  exactly  what  the  population 
was  there,  but  he  believed  it  was  between 
25,000  and  30,000.  He  went  into  the 
shop  of  an  intelligent  bookseller  there, 
from  whom  he  learned  that  there  was  one 
church  belonging  to  the  Establishment, 
which  had  been  opened  as  long  as  the  town 
had  existed;  there  was  another  churcli  in 
process  of  completion,  which  was  not  then 
open;  and  that  there  were  twenty  placef 
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of  worship  which  were  huilt  hy  the  volun- 
tary contributioDs  of  Dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  England  in  Merthyr  and  the 
neighbourhood.  The  dean  and  chapter  of 
Westminster  would  not  admit  places  of 
worship  of  Dissenters  to  he  built  on  the 
land  in  this  parish;  if  that  were  the  fact, 
it  proved  they  were  actuated  by  the  feel- 
ing of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  With  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  dissent  in  Wales,  it 
was  admitted  that  of  that  population,  seven 
out  of  eight  were  Dissenters,  and  they 
had,  nevertheless,  a  staff  of  hishqps  and 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the 
Government  had  been  prevented  from  re- 
ducing the  number  of  bishops.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  population  were  absent  from 
the  services  of  the  Established  Church, 
'who  had  indeed  not  only  to  pay  rates,  but 
who  built  out  of  the  funds  of  a  poor  people 
those  numerous  churches  and  chapels  for 
themselves  throughout  the  Principality,  to 
an  extent  which  did  them  infinite  credit.  If 
he  went  to  Scotland,  there  he  found  the  same 
system  prevailing;  and  that  there  the  popu- 
lation did  not  remain  with  the  Established 
Church,  but  were  attached  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  and  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
Then  as  to  the  bishopric  of  Manchester. 
He  had  had  sufficient  proof  that  in  Man- 
chester they  did  not  want  a  bishop.  They 
had  already  an  income  of  5,000^.  a  year 
vested  in  the  dean  and  chapter,  who  had 
denied  that  they  had  any  cure  for  souls, 
and  who  did  nothing  beyond  occasionally 
preaching;  and  these  facts  tended  to  en- 
gender unhappy  schisms  in  the  city  of 
Manchester.  This  desire  for  creating  new 
bishoprics  had  extended  itself  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  He 
(Mr.  Bright)  was  in  Jerusalem  shortly  be- 
fore that  bishop  was  appointed,  and  he 
believed  there  were  not  half-a-dozen  people 
there,  and  they  were  Americans,  who  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  England;  and, 
indeed,  it  appeared  to  be  a  gross  imposture 
to  ask  people  to  subscribe  their  funds  to- 
wards such  an  object  as  that  of  maintain- 
ing a  bishopric.  This  bishop,  when  he 
\eh  to  assume  his  office,  went  out  in  the 
Devastation  steamer,  and  was  landed  un- 
der a  salute  of  guns.  He  would  ask  the 
House  to  look  back  at  the  two  last  Arch- 
bishops of  York,  who  had  lived  each  a  long 
life;  but  it  might  be  demonstrated  that, 
during  their  lifetime,  they  had  received 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  money  : 
he  believed  he  might  say  2,000,000Z.  of 
money.  Now,  whether  that  were  State 
money  or  Church  money,  he  said  it  was  a 


scandal  to  any  establishment  that  there 
should  be  such  a  gross  misappropriation  of 
funds,  whilst,  as  was  admitted  on  all  sides, 
there  was  such  a  vast  mass  of  spiritual 
destitution  in  the  country.  But  the  noble 
Lord  said  one  night,  and  he  (Mr.  Bright) 
was  amused  at  the  coolness  with  which  the 
noble  Lord  said  it,  that  the  Archbishop's 
income  was  to  be  limited  to  15,0001.  a 
year,  and  he  hoped  that  would  be  satis- 
factory. [Lord  J.  Russell:  No, no.]  He 
did  not  know  whether  the  noble  Lord  meant 
that  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  or  to  the  House,  or  to 
the  country.  But  it  was  clear  that  the  Arch- 
bishop was  to  have  three  times  as  much  as 
a  Prime  Minister  of  this  country;  and  what 
a  Prime  Minister  had  to  do  involved  with 
the  performance  of  his  duties  much  wear 
and  tear;  and  he  would  guarantee  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  not  live  as  long  as  an 
Archbishop  if  he  were  to  remain  Prime 
Minister.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Ripon  had  appeared,  oh  a 
former  occasion,  to  insinuate  that  the  bi- 
shops were  not  so  hard- worked  as  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam^orth 
seemed  to  think  ihey  were.  He  believed 
that  if  there  were  a  class  of  persons  who 
were  comfortably  off  as  to  temporals,  it 
was  those  comfortable  gentlemen  who  sat 
on  the  bench  of  bishops.  He  believed  they 
always  had  a  strong  disposition  to  go  with 
the  Government  be  they  whom  they  might; 
he  believed  they  never  changed  sides  with 
the  Executive  Government.  He  thought 
the  continuance  of  the  bench  of  bishopd, 
and  the  state  of  the  clergy  in  respect  to 
their  connexion  with  the  State,  had  been 
hostile  to  public  liberty — opposed  to  the 
progress  of  those  opinions  and  those  changes 
which  most  men  believed  to  be  necessai^ — 
and  that  the  present  state  of  things  had  an 
unfavourable  effect,  not  only  upon  public 
liberty,  but  upon  the  Christian  religion 
itself. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  When  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  stated 
tbat  he  was  about  to  address  the  House  on 
this  important  question,  not  in  the  charac. 
ter  of  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  as  a  Dissenter,  he  certainly  did  not  an. 
ticipate  such  a  speech  as  they  had  heard 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  remarked  that 
no  account  was  taken  of  the  large  number 
of  persons  in  different  parts  of  this  country 
who  were  connected  with  dissenting  com- 
munities; but,  although  that  was  a  point 
which  might  very  properly  be  brought  un- 
der the  notice  of  the  House,  he  thought  it 
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was  yerj  easily  disposed  of;  for  he  found 
from  the  reports  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, that,  after  making  all  the  de- 
ductions that  could  be  rationally  required, 
on  account  of  persons  attached  to  dissent- 
ing communions,  there  still  remained  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  manufacturing 
and  mining  population  for  whose  spiritual 
instruction  no  provision  was  made — that 
they  had  a  National  Church  which  was 
pledged  to  use  all  its  resources  to  make 
provision  for  that  population — ^and  that 
Parliament  was  also  pledged,  under  the 
existing  laws,  to  assist  in  such  an  applica- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  Church.  He 
considered,  then,  that  though  the  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
were  perfectly  relevant  and  just,  they  did 
not  at  all  set  aside  any  thing  that  had 
been  said  upon  the  subject  of  spiritual  des- 
titution. He  must  say  that  he  thought 
the  references  which  had  been  made  by 
that  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Bright)  to  the 
right  rev.  prelates  of  this  country  were  not 
creditable  either  to  the  feelings,  to  the 
good  taste,  or  to  the  understanding  of  the 
Hon.  Member.  It  might  be  true,  and  he 
believed  it  was  true,  that  there  were  many 
of  the  bishops  who  were  not  overworked; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  notorious  to 
all  those  who  heard  him,  that  there  were 
among  them  men  of  remarkable  energies 
— men  whose  energies  were  not  surpassed 
in  that  or  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  in  any  profession,  or  among  any 
class  of  persons  in  the  country — men  who 
had  been  overworked,  and  one  of  whom 
he  feared  was  at  present  sinking  under  the 
discharge  of  his  laborious  duties.  The 
name  of  the  Bishop  of  London  alone,  and 
the  present  condition  of  that  right  rev. 
Prelate,  ought,  he  conceived,  to  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  stopped  the  mouth  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester.  He  had  also 
heard  with  deep  regret  the  reference  which 
had  been  made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Bright)  to  the  late  Archbishop  of  York. 
So  many  of  those  whom  he  was  now  ad- 
dressing were  acquainted  with  the  estim- 
able qualities  of  that  most  rev.  and  la- 
mented Prelate,  that  he  felt  assured  there 
would  be  a  strong  sympathy  with  him 
when  he  said  that  that  reference  would 
have  been  better  spared.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  barb 
his  arrow  in  a  manner  so  painful  to  the 
family  and  connexions  of  that  most  rev. 
Prelate,  whose  hearts  were  now  bleeding 
under  the  loss  they  had  suffered  in  his  re- 
moval from  the  world.    He  considered  that 


even  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  refer  to  a  prelate  over  whose 
ashes  the  earth  had  only  just  clpsed,  he 
ought  not  to  have  indulged  in  the  exagge* 
rated  statements  which,  in  his  opinion,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  made  to  the  House. 
He  had  not  the  means,  nor  did  he  think 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  the  means,  of 
showing  exactly  what  had  been  the  re* 
ceipts  of  the  last  two  Archbishops  of  York 
during  their  very  long  tenure  of  the  archie- 
piscopal  see;  but  he  certainly  thought  that 
when  the  hon.  Member  spoke  of  their  hav* 
ing  received  a  million  and  a  half  or  tw0 
millions  of  money,  he  had  very  greatly  ex- 
aggerated the  fact.  With  regard  to  the 
subject  now  under  discussion,  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  partly  a  question  of  words  and 
partly  a  question  of  substance.  His  hon. 
Colleague  in  the  representation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  objected 
to  Parliament  dealing  in  any  way  with  the 
property  of  the  Established  Church;  but 
that  protestation  remained  in  the  nature- 
of  an  abstract  protestation.  Parliament 
had  already  dealt  with  the  property  of  ihe 
Church,  and  they  were  now  discussing  the 
question  how  they  were  to  deal  with  it 
again.  He  (Mr.  Gladstone)  would  also  set 
aside  the  objection  taken  to  the  present 
constitution  of  the  Episcopail  Fund,  with 
regard  to  the  very  unequal  Qe<ieipte>  of  the 
different  bishops  in  diffei<ent«  years.  He 
had  certainly  never  thought  that  there  was 
sufficient  force  in  th^e  reasons  which  led  to 
the  existing  arrangement;  and  he  would  be 
very  glad  if  any  plaa,  not  open  to  greater  - 
objection,  could  be  devised  to  remove  the  i 
very  palpable  objections  which  were  urged/ 
against  the  present  scheme.  But  then 
came  the  question — supposing  they  were 
agreed  that  they  might  distribute  aiMl^ 
redistribute  this  property  fpr-  thet.  pur-. 
poses  of  the  Church,  and'  auppoaing  that 
they  had  brought  the  incomes,  of  the 
bishops  to  something  like  an  exact  cor- 
respondence with  the-  standard  contem- 
plated in  the  Act  of  1836,  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  surplus  income  that  would 
gradually  accinie  to  the  Episcopal  Fund? 
It  had  been  said  that  the  funda  were  to  be 
fused ;  but  when  they  were  fused  what  was 
the  principle  upon  which  they  were  to  be 
administered?  Was  it  meai^t  that,  ia 
fusing  the  funds,  they  should  have  an  ex« 
elusive  application  of  the  entire  fund  to  pa^ 
roohial  purposes,  or  that  they  should  lay 
down  general  rules  by  which  the  Ecde^ 
siastical  Commissioners  should  determine 
when  they  should  apply  the  fond  to  panH 
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chial  and  when  to  episcopal  purposes;  or 
was  it  intended  that  the  question  should 
be  left  to  be  dealt  with  hap-hazard,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  and  inclination  of 
the  moment?  He  concurred  in  a  great 
measure  in  the  observations  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  pro- 
posed the  Motion;  although  he  certainly 
entertained  some  difficulty  as  to  the  terms 
of  the  Motion,  for  he  thought  it  did  not 
clearly  convey  the  principles  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman wished  to  lay  down.  He  considered 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth 
had  entirely  established  his  position,  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  an  insuperable  bar- 
rier which  would  prevent  the  overflow  of 
episcopal  incomes  from  being  applied  to 
the  relief  of  parochial  destitution;  and  he 
had  heard  with  great  satisfaction  the  re- 
ference of  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  local  ties 
and  to  local  obligations,  because  he  held 
that  there  were  local  obligations  with  re- 
gard to  the  application  of  episcopal  incomes 
to  particular  parishes,  in  which  the  pro- 
perty of  the  bishop  might  be  situated, 
where  the  bishop  might  have  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  clergyman,  and,  above  all, 
where  he  was  the  impropriator  of  tithes. 
He  was  far  from  saying  tbat  if  1,000^. 
was  received  from  a  rural  parish  by  the 
bishop  by  way  of  impropriation,  that  1 ,000?. 
should  be  given  back  to  that  parish  irre- 
spective of  its  actual  wants  and  condition; 
but  it  was  an  old  principle  of  ecclesiastical 
law — and,  as  he  considered,  a  principle 
founded  on  wisdom,  justice,  and  policy — 
that  wherever  impropriation  existed,  a 
competent  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  discharge  of  spiritual  duties  within  the 
benefice  impropriated,  and  that  this  claim 
of  the  people  inhabiting  the  parish  from 
whose  labour  the  constantly  accruing  tithes 
were  derived,  should  be  the  first  claim  upon 
the  produce  of  the  impropriation.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  had  referred 
to  the  state  of  North  Wales,  and  to  the 
great  number  of  dissenting  places  of  wor- 
ship which  had  been  erected  by  the  poor 
population  of  that  district.  He  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) believed  that  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  perfectly  true;  but 
this  this  state  of  things  might  probably  be 
traced  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  many  of 
the  clergy  of  North  Wales;  and  the  po- 
verty of  the  clergy  was  connected  with  the 
fact  that  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  in- 
come of  the  Welsh  bishops  was  derived 
from  impropriated  tithes.  The  first  re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  recommended 
that  a  portion  of  the  Episcopal  Fund  should 


be  applied  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  pa- 
rishes in  Wales  with  which  the  bishops  had 
any  particular  and  close  connexion;  but  he 
regretted  that  that  recommendation  was 
not  pressed  in  the  second  report.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that,  after  they 
had  done  what  was  necessary  in  particular 
localities,  there  would  still  be  an  amount 
of  episcopal  income — if  not  at  this  moment, 
yet  in  the  course  of  years — which  would 
be  available  either  for  parochial  purposes, 
for  the  foundation  of  new  bishoprics,  or  for 
both  these  objects.  Now  was  it  meant, 
by  the  fusion  of  the  funds,  that  this  ulterior 
surplus,  if  he  might  so  call  it,  was  to  be 
cut  off  for  ever  from  the  foundation  of  new 
bishoprics?  He  did  not  claim  that  surplus 
exclusively  for  the  foundation  of  new  bishop- 
rics, but  he  did  strongly  object  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  principle,  either  directly 
or  by  implication,  that  no  part  of  this  sur- 
plus should  be  appropriated  to  that  object. 
He  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  right 
hon.  Home  Secretary  (Sir  G.  Grey),  who 
had  expressed  his  desire  that  there  should 
be  a  regular  and  equitable  expansion  of  the 
Church  Establishment  in  all  those  orders 
and  provisions  necessary  for  its  efficiency; 
but  it  was  clear  that  there  was,  on  the  part 
of  certain  Gentlemen,  an  idea  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  bishoprics  involved 
waste  and  extravagance.  His  opinion  was 
that  there  was  good  economy  in  the  foun- 
dation, from  time  to  time,  of  new  bishop- 
rics, if  they  were  established  not  without 
consideration  or  without  regard  to  circum- 
stances, but  when  it  was  found  that  a  want 
and  an  opening  existed.  He  might  remind 
the  House,  as  a  case  in  point,  of  the  recent 
establishment  of  colonial  bishoprics.  Be- 
fore the  appointment  of  colonial  bishops  the 
Established  Church  in  the  colonies  was  al- 
most universally  in  a  state  of  extreme  in- 
efficiency, and  in  a  condition  that  was  alike 
discreditable  to  the  Church  itself,  and  to 
the  Government  at  home.  But  at  length, 
by  the  interference  of  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment, partly  by  the  exertions  of  the 
right  rev.  Prelates  at  the  head  of  the 
Church,  and  partly  by  the  aid  of  bene- 
volent individuals  associated  with  them, 
bishoprics  had  been  established  in  the  co-> 
lonies.  Now,  according  to  the  extreme 
economical  view,  there  could  not  be  a  more 
wasteful  and  extravagant  proceeding,  be- 
cause  1,000?.,  or  1,200?.,  or  1,300?.  a  year 
had  been  applied  to  make  provision  for  a 
bishop,  while  that  sum  would  have  sufficed 
to  send  out  five  or  six  priests  or  deacons. 
Here,  then,  was  a  primd  facie  case  of  ex- 
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travagance;  but  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  was 
satisfied  that  any  man  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  the  scheme  would  say 
— ^irrespective  of  any  discussion  as  to  the 
position  of  bishops  in  the  Church — that,  in 
the  merest  utilitarian  yiew,  it  had  in  every 
case  tended  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church 
in  the  colonies.  The  sending  out  of  bishops 
had  given  vigour  and  efficiency  to  the 
operations  of  the  Church  in  our  colonial 
possessions;  and  one  remarkable  fact  he 
might  mention — that  while  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  clergymen  to  serve 
the  comparatively  well-provided  curacies 
at  home,  the  bishops  who  had  gone  out  to 
the  colonies,  and  who  had  nothing  to  offer 
to  the  young  men  who  accompanied  them 
except  the  precarious  provision  of  lOOZ.  or 
120^.  a  year  for  three  or  four  years,  had 
had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  eligible  young 
men  to  go  out  with  them  as  missionaries, 
in  greater  numbers  than  they  required. 
He  might  be  allowed  to  say  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  extremely  impolitic  and  dan- 
gerous if  they  scattered  over  large  surfaces 
the  resources  they  possessed  for  improving 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  people,  in- 
stead of  concentrating  them  within  a 
smaller  compass.  There  was,  perhaps^ 
no  person  of  the  present  generation  who 
so  entirely  understood  what  he  might  caU 
the  whole  machinery  of  Church  extension 
as  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers;  and  at  the  time 
when  the  Bishop  of  London  commenced, 
about  twelve  years  ago,  a  scheme  for  build- 
ing a  large  number  of  additional  churches  in 
this  metropolis.  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  sent  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
an  emphatic  caution  to  this  effect : — 

"  Beware,  above  all  things,  of  scattering  your 
resources  over  too  large  a  sur&ce;  if  you  have 
50,000  destitute  people  in  a  district,  and  you  can 
send  only  two  clergymen  among  them,  beware  of 
confiding  this  large  number  of  people  to  those 
two  clergymen.  Take  a  small  and  manageable 
number  of  the  people,  and  give  each  clergyman  a 
small  district  in  which  he  can  operate;  be  content 
with  doing  a  little  work  at  a  time,  with  doing  it 
properly." 

He  thought  it  most  important  that  in  any 
effort  that  was  made  to  improve  the  spiri- 
tual condition  of  the  people,  they  should 
adopt  such  a  complete  organisation  as 
would  ensure  permanent  advantages,  in- 
stead of  being  content  with  merely  tempo- 
rary results.  He  would  join  the  Govern- 
ment in  giving  his  vote  in  favour  of  the 
previous  question;  but  he  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  most  of  the  arguments  and 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cock- 
ermouth,  while  at  the  same  time  he  re- 


gretted that  he  had  made  some  references 
to  one  particular  bishop  which  might  be 
regarded  as  offensive. 

Mr.  wood  said,  that  there  appeared  to 
be  only  one  point  of  difference  among  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  addressed  the 
House  on  this  question,  namely,  whether 
it  was  advisable  to  adopt  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth  at  the 
present  time,  or  to  postpone  the  considers* 
tion  of  the  question  in  order  that  a  Bill 
might  be  brought  in  to  effect  tbe  same  oIk 
ject.  If  any  hope  were  held  out  bj  tlM 
Government  that  they  would  bring  forward 
such  a  Bill  within  any  reasonable  time,  he 
should  be  disposed  to  regard  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cockermeuth  as  pre- 
mature; but,  if  the  Government  did  not 
hold  out  such  a  hope,  he  thought  that  the 
House  ought  to  consider  themselves  in- 
debted to  that  hon.  Gentleman  for  bringing 
the  subject  under  their  notice.  If  any 
hon.  Member  doubted  the  urgent  pressure 
of  the  subject,  let  him  go  through  the 
streets  in  that  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  he  would  find  a  population  in  the  most 
awful  state  of  ignorance  and  vice.  There 
were  no  less  than  39,000  out  of  60,000 
there  who  attended  no  place  of  worship 
whatever.  Church  or  Dissenting;  and  he 
added  "dissenting,*'  in  consequence  of  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester, whose  remarks,  however,  did  not 
seem  characterised  by  the  temperate  tone 
to  be  desired  in  dealing  with  such  a  ques- 
tion, and  to  whom  he  must  be  permitted  te 
say  that  nothing  would'  induce  him  so  t» 
comment  upon  the  private  conduct,  th» 
character,  or  the  fortune  of  any  of  the  min^- 
isters  of  the  hon.  Member*S'  communionv 
Let  the  House  remember  that  there  was  n» 
mode  at  present  pointed  out  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  dealing  with  the  surplus  of  the 
Episcopal  Fund,  though  there  was  an 
Act  which  directed  how  the  surplus  of 
the  fund  arising  from  the  incomes  of 
the  Deans  and  Chapters  should  be  ap«>^ 
plied.  It  might  be  desirable  that  this* 
latter  fund  should  not  be  exclusively  ap^" 
plied,  as  now  directed,  to  parochial  pur^ 
poses.  To  htm  it  appeared  the  most  pro^ 
per  course  to  throw  the  whole  into  one' 
common  fund,  to  be  applied  in-  meeting' 
spiritual  destitution  in  whatever  shape  it 
might  exist.  Exigencies  might  arise — b» 
was  not  prepared  to  say  they  had  not 
arisen — when  the  fund  might  well  be  ap- 
plied to  an  increase  of  the  episcopate;  and 
that  might  lead,  as  in  the  case  of  the  co- 
lonial bishops,  to  a  great  increase  of  seal-.  < 
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ous  and  active  clergy.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  the  House  remark  the  case  of  a  portion 
of  the  Bishop  of  London's  estate.  A  new 
town  had  been  erected  upon  it,  and  there 
would  presently  be  a  large  surplus  income 
arising  from  that  town;  it  would  be  mon- 
strous to  say,  that  the  large  population 
congregated  in  those  new  houses  should 
have  no  portion  of  the  surplus,  accruing  to 
the  Episcopal  Fund  from  their  beiug 
brought  upon  the  estate,  applied  to  remedy 
or  prevent  spiritual  destitution  among 
themselves,  and  to  provide  them  with  pa- 
rochial superintendence  and  care. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  I  certainly  can- 
not maintain  the  proposition  which  the  re- 
solntion  now  proposed  to  the  House  is  in- 
tended to  controvert.  That  proposition  is, 
plainly,  **  that  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
archbie^ops  and  bishops  should  be  applied 
to  episcopal  purposes,  permitting  no  part 
of  it  under  any  circumstances  to  be  applied 
to  the  relief  of  parochial  destitution.  '  It 
seems  to  me,  that,  generally  speaking,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  these  inquiries, 
those  funds  which  were  applicable  to  epis- 
copal purposes  are  to  be  considered  in  the 
same  way  as  the  fnnds  which  were  applica- 
ble to  the  revenues  of  the  deans  and  chap- 
ters; and  that  if  it  is  right  and  expedient, 
when  there  is  a  surplus  fund  arising  from 
the  revenues  of  the  cathedrals,  to  apply  it 
to  the  spiritual  destitution  of  parishes,  so 
likewise  there  can  bo  no  objection  to  ap- 
plying a  surplus  of  the  other  fund  to  paro- 
chial purposes.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the 
general  abstract  proposition  is  concerned,  I 
certainly  cannot  maintain  that  which  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Horsman)  proposes  to 
contradict  in  his  resolution.  But  if  this 
resolution  is  intended  to  affirm  the  contrary 
of  that  which  the  Bishop  of  London  affirm- 
ed in  his  evidence,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
cannot  effect  any  practical  purpose  by  the 
resolution  of  itself.  I  was  very  sorry  that 
the  hon.  Member,  who  has  no  doubt  a  pur- 
pose in  view  useful  to  the  Church  and  in- 
tended for  the  public  benefit,  should  have 
mixed  with  his  observations  any  reference 
to  former  matters,  with  respect  to  certain 
prelates,  and  especially  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, as  if  they  had  intended  in  any  way 
to  evade  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
upon  this  subject.  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
Member,  that  so  far  as  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham is  concerned,  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners considered  what  ought  so  be 
paid  by  him,  and  that  it  was  proposed  in 
that  Commission  that  an  estate  of  2,000^. 
a  year  should  be  separated  from  the  see  of 


Durham,  and  that  11,000{.  a  year  should 
likewise  be  paid  by  him;  they  examined 
the  agent  of  the  late  bishop,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  acquainted  with  the  revenues 
of  the  see,  and  he  said  that  that  would  be 
an  arrangement  very  hard  upon  the  bishop, 
and  that  he  doubted  whether  he  would  ever 
obtain  the  8,000Z.  a  year  which  the  Com- 
mission intended  him  to  retain.  However, 
the  Commission  adopted  that  arrangement, 
leaving  the  bishop  the  chance  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  any  greater  income;  but  he  had 
no  part  either  in  proposing  that  arrange- 
ment or  objecting  to  it,  and  therefore  it  is 
most  unjust  to  insinuate  that  he  departed 
in  any  way  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament.  But  with  regard  to  the 
Arrangement  itself,  as  I  stated  upon  a 
former  occasion,  I  do  not  think  experience 
justifies  the  Commission  in  the  arrange- 
ment they  made.  It  was  a  choice  of  diffi- 
culties, avoiding  on  the  one  hand  making 
bishops  stipendiaries,  and  on  the  other  ob- 
taining an  income  which  might  be  given  to 
other  purposes.  When  it  is  said,  as  one 
hon.  Member  has  said  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mission was  to  increase  the  sum  that  was 
applicable  to  parochial  spiritual  destitu- 
tion, I  think  that  that  is  an  incomplete  de- 
scription of  the  object  of  the  Commission, 
because  everybody  will  acknowledge  that 
there  were  other  circumstances  in  the  state 
of  the  Church  which,  at  the  time  that  Com- 
mission was  appointed,  were  looked  upon 
as  evils,  and  which  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission  was  intended  to  remedy.  For 
instance,  people  used  to  say,  **  How  un- 
just and  unfair  it  is  that  one  bishop  should 
be  receiving  22,000i.  or  23,000i.  a  year, 
while  another  has  an  episcopal  income  of 
only  500^.  a  year;  and  how  very  objection- 
able it  is  that  in  order  to  eke  out  that  in- 
come of  500^.  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  station  of  a  bishop,  deaneries  and 
canonries  should  be  given  to  that  bishop, 
and  even  benefices  with  the  cure  of  sotds 
should  be  held  by  him  in  commendam  /'* 
And  it  was  considered  that  by  a  scheme  of 
paying  from  the  richer  sees  certain  sums 
for  the  endowment  of  the  poorer,  that 
would  bo  avoided.  But  these  circumstances 
are  forgotten,  when  some  years  afterwards 
hon.  Gentlemen  review  the  conduct  of  the 
Commission.  With  regard  to  the  resolu- 
tion now  before  ns,  I  own  I  should  be  un- 
willing to  agree  to  it,  because  I  really  do 
not  know  to  what  the  House  and  the  Go^ 
vernment  might  be  considered  to  be  pledged 
if  it  were  affirmed.     I  understood  the  right 
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hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  North- 
ampton to  8ay  that  this  resolution  was  to 
obtain  the  whole  of  these  funds  for  the 
purposes  of  parochial  destitution,  and  that 
no  part  of  them  should  be  hereafter  applied 
to  founding  additional  bishoprics.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  said,  as  I 
thought,  with  a  far  better  scheme  in  his 
contemplation,  that  if  it  was  desirable  to 
unite  the  £pisct)pal  Fund  with  the  cathedral 
fund,  the  Episcopal  Fund  might  be  applica- 
ble at  any  time  to  the  relief  of  the  spiritual 
destitution  of  parishes;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cathedral  fund  might  be  applica- 
ble, if  necessary,  to  the  endowment  of  ad- 
ditional bishoprics  wherever  they  were  re- 
quired. The  hon.  Gentleman  himself  (Mr. 
Wood),  to  whom  I  always  listen  with  great 
pleasure  upon  these  subjects,  is  of  opinion 
that  while  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  relieve  the  spiritual  destitution  of  pa- 
rishes, there  are  cases  in  which  the  endow- 
ment of  additional  bishoprics  might  be 
likewise  most  useful  to  the  Church.  That 
is  my  own  view,  too,  I  confess.  While  I 
quite  agree  in  the  great  want  of  additional 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  large  parishes,  yet, 
considering  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  England— considering  how  much  that 
constitption  requires  active  episcopal  su- 
perintendence, and  how  much  a  useful 
bishop  can  do,  not  only  in  the  way  of  that 
which  may  properly  be  called  episcopal 
superintendence,  but  in  the  way  of  increas- 
ing the  parochial  ministrations  of  the  coun- 
try— considering  this,  I  should  be  most  un- 
willing to  agree  to  a  resolution  which  a  part 
of  the  House  might  declare  afterwards  had 
been  one  that  was  to  put  a  decided  veto 
against  any  increase  of  bishops  hereafter. 
That  is  one  of  my  reasons  for  not  voting 
for  this  resolution  as  it  stands.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Wood)  says  that 
immediate  advantage  would  accrue  from 
the  passing  of  this  resolution;  of  course 
meaning  the  resolution  as  followed  up  by  a 
Bill  assented  to  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  even  in  that  way  the  resolu- 
tion could  not  be  productive  of  the  benefit 
that  he  expects,  unless  it  were  passed  with 
the  understanding  that,  as  he  says,  the  ca- 
thedral fund  is  applicable  to  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  wants  of  bishoprics,  and 
even  of  the  existing  bishoprics;  because, 
according  to  the  arrangement  that  is  made, 
there  are  several  bishoprics  to  receive  ad- 
ditions upon  the  next  avoidance,  one  of 
2,000^.,  another  of  1,450^.,  another  of 
3,450^;  and,  of  course,  if  you  were  to 
apply  all  this  fund  to  parochial  purposes. 


and  these  sees  were  to  become  vacant,  and 
you  would  have  no  fund  to  apply  for  these 
purposes,  the  whole  object  of  the  present 
Act  of  Parliament  would  be  defeated,  and 
you  would  again  have  bishops  with  some 
1,2002.  or  1,5002.  a  year,  and  you  would 
again  be  obliged  to  resort  to  some  other 
source  for  supplying  the  deficiency  of  in- 
come. With  regard  to  the  proposal  in 
general,  I  stated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  observations  I  wished  to  address  to  the 
Hotlse,  that  I  did  not  think  there  was,  ab- 
stractedly, any  reason  why  these  funds, 
applied  now  to  episcopal  purposes,  should 
not  be  applied  to  parochial  purposes  as 
well.  It  was  a  convenient  arrangement 
that  was  made,  supposed  to  be  sp  at  the 
time;  but  if  there  be  a  surplus  of  these 
funds,  and  it  is  convenient  that  they  should 
be  merged  together,  I  confess — as  I  have 
said — that  I  think  they  should  be  so 
merged.  But  then  I  am  asked  if  the  Go- 
vernment are  prepared  immediately  to  in- 
troduce a  Bill  upon  that  subject.  Now,  I 
must  state  here — and  I  may  correct  a  mis- 
take of  an  hon.  Member  in  doing  so — what 
passed  lately  with  respect  to  the  Archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury.  I  stated  that  he  was 
willing  to  accept  that  see  on  the  condition 
that  he  was  to  be  bound  by  any  Act  of 
Parliament  which  should  pass,  by  which 
his  income  should  be  restricted  to  the  in- 
come that  is  now  fixed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  any  surplus  should  be  ap- 
plied in  the  manner  that  Parliament  should 
think  proper  for  the  other  purposes  of  the 
Church.  In  making  that  statement  to  the 
House  with  respect  to  what  had  passed,  I 
thought  it  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
misapprehension,  to  allude  to  the  sum 
which  by  the  Act  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury was  to  have.  I  did  not  state,  as 
if  the  proposal  were  my  own,  that  the 
Archbishop  was  to  have  15,0002.  a-year; 
but  I  said  that  that  was  the  sum  already 
allotted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  that  I  did  not  intend 
to  submit  any  proposal  for  the  alteration  of 
the  Act  in  that  respect.  The  hon.  Mem^ 
her  for  Cockermouth  understood  me  pro- 
perly at  the  time,  and  declared  himself 
satisfied  with  my  declaration.  With  re- 
spect to  the  alterations  now  suggested  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  CockermoutJb,  I  hope 
I  may  be  permitted  to  state  that  many 
things  have  occurred  to  me  with  respect  to 
these  Acts  for  the  amendment  and  reform 
of  the  Church,  which  require  further  con- 
sideration, and  as  to  which  I  am  anxious 
to  obtain  the  sanction  and  guidance  of  the 
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Primate,  although,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  Grace  having  so  recently  taken  pos- 
session of  his  see,  I  have  heen  unahle  to 
consult  him  on  the  subject.  I  am  unwil- 
ling to  state  my  views  to  the  House  as  de- 
finite opinions  until  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of  a 
person  of  such  high  character  and  unsul- 
lied purity,  and  who,  besides  having  ac- 
quired great  experience  in  one  of  the  most 
populous  sees  in  the  country,  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  zeal  in  diffusing 
the  benefit  of  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  England.  I  therefore 
wish,  before  making  up  my  mind  on  this 
subject,  and  introducing  any  measure  to 
Parliament  with  reference  to  it,  to  have 
the  benefit  of  a  full  conference  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  general  proposition  that  the 
two  funds  should  be  united;  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  may  not  be  thought  desirable 
to  effect  other  reforms.  If  a  Bill  should 
be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
the  two  funds,  I  think  it  is  very  probable 
that  other  questions  would  be  immediately 
raised,  and  we  should  be  asked  whether  we 
had  made  up  our  minds  respecting  them. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  said  that 
one  thing  was  usually  overlooked  in  the 
consideration  of  such  subjects  as  that  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  House  had  been 
called  on  the  present  occasion,  and  that  is, 
the  means  of  religious  instruction  provided 
by  Dissenting  bodies  in  the  populous  manu- 
facturing districts.  There  b  much  truth 
in  that  observation.  We  have  reason  to 
be  thankful  that,  in  those  districts  where 
the  means  of  the  Church  were  limited,  the 
voluntary  and  disinterested  efforts  of  Dis- 
senters have  succeeded  in  reclaiming  many 
sinners  and  bringing  them  within  the  fold 
of  Christianity.  Still,  as  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  ob- 
served, there  remains  a  wide  field  of  igno- 
rance and  vice  to  which  the  attention  of 
both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  may  be 
beneficially  directed.  There  are,  I  fear, 
many  thousands  of  persons  who  never  at- 
tend either  a  church  or  a  Dissenting 
chapel.  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  when  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  may  next  address  the 
House  on  this  or  a  similar  topic,  he  will  do 
so  in  a  more  kindly  spirit  than  has  charac- 
terised his  observations  to-night.  We  find 
no  fault  with  those  who,  from  conscientious 
motives,  separate  from  the  Church;  but 
they  should  recollect  that  Churchmen  are 
still  their  fellow-Christians,  and  entitled  to 


at  least  the  same  toleration  and  considera- 
tion which  Dissenters  formerly  claimed  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester  was  not  now  in  the 
House  to  speak  for  himself,  he  felt  bound 
to  state — having  heard  every  word  of  his 
speech — that  he  did  not  think  it  displayed 
the  spirit  of  hostility  which  the  noble  Lord 
seemed  to  suppose.  With' regard  to  the 
question  before  them,  he  was  bound  to  ad- 
mit that  great  improvements  had  taken 
place — not  before  they  were  wanted — ^but 
at  the  same  time  much  yet  remained  to 
be  done.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was 
a  general  impression  about  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  create  new  bishop 
rics;  but  he  warned  the  noble  Lord  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown  against  bring- 
ing forward  any  proposition  of  such  a  na- 
ture, lest  a  question  might  then  arise  as  to 
whether  the  present  number  was  not  suffi- 
cient, and  the  salaries  derived  by  them 
more  than  enough  for  their  duties.  The 
introduction  of  that  measure  last  year  had 
damaged  the  Government  more  with  the 
Dissenters  in  this  country  than  any  other 
proposition  which  he  had  ever  brought  for- 
ward. There  was  another  point  to  which 
he  would  also  refer,  and  that  was  the  no- 
mination of  colonial  bishops.  That  was  a 
course  which  he  asserted  had  produced 
more  discontent,  ill  feeling,  and  dissension 
amongst  all  persuasions  of  Christians  in 
the  colonies>  than  any  other  question.  With 
respect  to  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Cockermouth,  he  did  not 
think  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  spoken 
had  treated  him  fairly.  The  grounds  upon 
which  his  hon.  Friend  had  rested  his  Mo- 
tion was  the  evidence  given  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  himself  when  examined  on  the 
subject  in  1847 — that  it  was  expedient  to 
continue  the  distinction  between  the  two 
funds  which  were  the  subject  of  the  present 
Motion.  Legislation  having  taken  place 
on  the  strength  of  that  evidence,  his  hon. 
Friend's  Motion  went  to  affirm  the  inex- 
pediency of  not  applying  the  surplus  of 
bishops*  revenues  to  the  spiritual  exigen- 
cies of  parochial  districts.  With  the  jus- 
tice of  that  proposition  he  entirely  agreed. 
He  regretted  the  House  had  not  assented 
to  the  suggestion  which  he  had  made  in 
1836,  to  the  effect  that  the  entire  revenues 
of  the  Church  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  lay  trustees,  out  of  the  control 
of  the  bishops,  and  that  they  and  the  work- 
ing clergy  ought  to  be  paid  in  proportion 
to  their  duties.     If  any  change  in  the  law 
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were  introduced,  be  hoped  that  proposition 
would  be  yet  carried  out.  He  concluded 
by  expressing  his  determination  of  sup- 
porting the  Motion  of  bis  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Cockermouth,  who  he  trusted 
would  persevere  in  pressing  the  same. 

Lord  H.  VANE  supported  the  principle 
involved  in  the  Motion  before  the  House. 
It  might  be  very  desirable,  for  instance,  to 
have  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  see  of 
Durham  applied  for  the  spiritual  wants  of 
some  of  the  poorer  parishes.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth 
that  it  was  expedient  that  these  two  funds, 
the  General  and  Episcopal  Funds,  should 
not  be  separated;  but  from  the  statement 
which  had  been  made  by  the  noble  Lord 
below  (Lord  J.  Russell),  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  that  proposition  was  not  con- 
sidered objectionable,  and  its  arrangement 
was  only  a  question  of  time  until  some  un- 
derstanding could  be  come  to  with  the 
heads  of  the  Church,  he  was  inclined  to  re- 
commend the  hon.  Member,  to  whom  great 
credit  was  due  for  its  introduction,  not  to 
press  his  Motion  for  the  present. 

Sir  J.  JOHNSTONE  hoped  that,  after 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  the  Motion  would 
be  withdrawn.  The  statements  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  as  to  the  enormous 
sums  paid  to  the  late  Archbishop  of  York 
were  very  much  exaggerated.  The  hon. 
Member  ought  to  have  taken  the  more  re- 
cent returns,  which  showed  that  the  re- 
venues of  the  see  for  the  last  three  years 
had  not  averaged  more  than  10,500^  per 
annum. 

Mr.  HORSMAN,  in  reply,  said,  there 
was  one  circumstance  respecting  the  late 
Archbishop  of  York  which  had  accidentally 
come  to  his  knowledge  in  the  course  of  his 
inquiries  on  this  subject,  and  which  he 
thought  it  right  to  mention  to  the  House. 
It  had  been  stated  to  him  (Mr.  Horsman) 
that  some  years  ago  that  most  rev.  Pre- 
late, feeling  his  infirmities  increasing,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  retire  altogether  from 
his  office  and  to  give  up  its  emoluments; 
and  was  only  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
the  state  of  the  law,  which  allowed  him  no 
option.  He  had  before  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government — and  he  felt  it 
right  to  do  so  again— to  the  necessity  of 
providing  some  means  by  which  a  venera- 
ble Prelate,  who  had  attained  great  length 
of  life,  and  who  felt  the  efficient  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  incompatible  with  his  in- 
firmities, might  retire.  He  had  been  com- 
plained of  for  again  alluding  to  the  case  of 


the  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  but  he  could  only 
say  that  it  was  with  no  pleasure  he  made 
that  allusion  —  these  personal  references 
were  always  the  most  painful  part  of  a 
public  duty;  but  it  was  only  by  personal 
examples  that  a  general  abuse  could  be 
fully  proved.  The  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  expressed  his  surprise  that  he 
should  adhere  so  pertinaciously  to  the  opin- 
ion he  had  formerly  expressed  on  this  case, 
as  he  professed  to  have  set  him  right  upon 
it;  but  he  was  astonished  at  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  attempt  to  mislead  the  House. 
How  stood  the  fact  ?  He  held  the  Act  of 
Parliament  in  his  hand,  and  that  Act 
recited  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission, one  of  which  was  that  the  future 
income  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  should  be 
limited  to  8,000^  a  year;  and  it  enacted 
that  the  said  recommendation  should  be- 
come law.  Another  recommendation,  which 
was  also  made  law,  adopted  a  scheme  of 
payment  by  which  the  intention  of  Parlia- 
ment of  restricting  the  Bishop  of  Durham's 
income  to  that  sum  was  to  be  carried  out ; 
whatever,  therefore,  might  be  the  words  of 
the  Act,  the  intention  of  Parliament  was 
clear,  and  the  public  believed  that  the  Bi- 
shop of  Durham  would  have  only  8,000?. 
But  the  question  was  one  of  morality  as 
well  as  law.  Supposing  any  Member  of 
this  House,  with  a  salary  of  5,000?.  a  year 
allotted  him  for  the  discharge  of  certain 
duties,  found  that  by  the  blundering  of 
third  parties  he  was,  contrary  to  the  en- 
gagement made  with  him,  receiving  three 
or  four  times  that  amount,  would  it  not  be 
a  question  in  an  honourable  mind  whether 
he  should  retain  it  all  ?  But  the  case  of  the 
bishops  is  much  stronger.  Here  the  Act 
is  clear,  but  the  administration  of  it  is  en- 
trusted to  the  bishop  himself,  as  a  member 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission;  and  the 
blunder  which  is  made  to  his  own  advantage 
is  made  by  himself,  and,  though  made  in- 
advertently no  doubt,  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  bishop  not  to  benefit  by  his  own  act, 
and  to  clear  himself  of  all  suspicion  by  re- 
storing the  excess  which  his  own  malad- 
ministration of  the  Act  had  diverted  from 
the  Church  into  his  own  pocket.  Now,  as 
to  the  Motion  before  the  House,  his  com- 
plaint was,  that  by  the  separation  of  the 
two  funds  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
had  created  two  sympathies  in  the  Church; 
and  by  so  doing  had  lost  the  confidence  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  Church,  and  diminished 
their  mfluence  with  the  parochial  clergy. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth  had 
objected  to  his  abstract  rerQl/'tion;   but, 
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instead  of  an  abstract  resolution  if  he  had 
brought  in  a  Bill,  would  not  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  have  said  that  such  a  measure 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
menty  and  not  of  an  individual  Member  ? 
He  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
that  the  subject  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government.  He  had  over  and  over 
again  urged  t^e  Government  to  take  it  up 
— and  having  failed  in  that,  he  now  moved 
a  resolution  in  order  to  get  an  expression 
of  the  opinion  of  the  House  to  bear  upon 
the  Government.  That  was  the  object  of 
his  resolution,  and  it  had  completely  suc- 
ceeded. He  had  elicted  an  opinion  so 
strong — so  unanimous — that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  withstand  it. 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  only 
asked  for  time  to  confer  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  with  a  view  not 
only  to  introducing  a  measure  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  on  others  to  which  he  had  referred. 
With  that  assurance  he  was  quite  satisfied. 
He  warned  the  noble  Lord  that  the  other 
measures  to  be  proposed  must  be  full  and 
comprehensive;  and  upon  that  understand- 
ing— it  being  distinctly  stated  by  the  noble 
Lord  that  he  agreed  in  the  object  of  this 
resolution  that  he  was  ready  after  conferring 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  in- 
troduce a  Bill,  not  only  embracing  this  but 
other  measures  of  still  greater  importance 
—  understanding  that  clearly  from  the 
noble  Lord — ^he  should  not  press  his  Mo- 
tion to  a  division,  but  leave  the  subject 
most  cheerfully  and  gladly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government. 

Motion  and  Amendment  withdrawn. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  IRELAND. 

Colonel  DUNNE  riioved  for— 

**  Returns  showing  the  amount  of  all  monies 
expended  under  the  Act  9  and  10  Vic.,  o.  107, 
specifying  the  sums  laid  out  on  each  Work,  and 
numher  of  Works  in  each  barony  of  each  county  in 
Ireland,  undertaken  by  the  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Works,"  Ac. 

The  works  had  been  conducted  in  a  waste- 
ful manner — an  immense  staff  had  been 
employed,  and  a  lavish  expenditure  in- 
curred, which  would  eventually  fall  on  the 
country  gentlemen.  It  was  at  least  to  be 
expected  that  those  who  gave  their  adhe- 
sion to  the  Government  should  be  sup- 
ported by  it;  and  as  many  attacks  had 
been  made  on  the  Irish  gentry,  it  was  only 
right  that  they  should  be  furnished  with 
accounts  of  the  way  in  which  money  had 
been  expended,  part  of  which  they  would 
so  soon  have  to  repay.     It  would  prove 


highly  serviceable  in  the  present  excited 
state  of  Ireland  if  Government  granted 
those  returns,  as  it  would  show  some  dis- 
position to  satisfy  their  reasonable  de- 
mands. 
*  Sir  p.  NUGENT  could  not  allow  the 
Motion  to  be  put  without  endeavouring  to 
persuade  the  House  and  the  Government 
to  accede  to  it.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland 
the  expenditure  on  lands  had  been  greater 
than  the  value  received  in  return;  and  if  it 
were  only  to  satisfy  men's  minds  it  should 
be  shown  how  the  vast  sums  granted  by 
this  country,  which  were  so  soon  to  be  re- 
paid by  Ireland^  had  been  actually  laid  ou^ 
He  had  letters  from  gentlemen  who  com- 
plained that  under  the  operation  of  Mr. 
Labouchere's  letter,  the  number  of  over- 
seers in  certain  cases  exceeded  the  number 
of  labourers,  so  that  the  money  had  been 
laid  out  on  the  staff,  and  not  on  those  em- 
ployed by  it.  As  he  feared  the  same  evib 
would  be  still  further  developed  in  the 
drainage  system  at  present  adopted,  and 
would  lead  to  the  total  ruin  of  the  country, 
he  hoped  Government  would  find  it  con- 
sistent with  their  ideas  of  public  duty  to 
grant  the  Motion,  as  it  might  serve  as 
some  check  on  the  future  operations  of 
public  bodies  in  Ireland. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER was  sorry  to  say,  after  the  appeal 
made  by  the  two  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had 
just  addressed  the  House,  that  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  Government  to  accede  to 
the  Motion;  not  that  they  were  unwilling 
to  give  any  reasonable  information  that 
might  be  asked  for,  but  because  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  it  in  such  detail  as 
had  now  been  proposed — those  details  be- 
ing so  enormous,  while  the  time  and  ex- 
pense would  be  Yery  great  indeed.  So 
soon  as  he  received  notice  of  the  intention 
of  the  hon.  Member  to  make  this  Motion, 
he  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  to  ascertain  whether  he  would  be 
able  to  give  such  a  return  ?  His  answer 
was  that,  *'  even  supposing  it  were  pos- 
sible to  give  the  information  required,  it 
would  take  many  months  to  prepare  it, 
while  the  expense  would  be  enormous." 
He  further  stated,  that  at  that  moment 
they  were  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
several  returns  which  would  embrace  much 
of  the  information  asked  for;  that  these 
returns  were  attended  with  great  trouble 
and  expense,  each  return  varying  with  the 
information  required,  so  that  what  did  for 
one  return  would  not  answer  for  another; 
and  the   letter   concluded  by   suggesting 
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that,  if  any  Member  wished  for  informa- 
tion as  to  any  particular  district,  it  would 
be  better  to  frame  his  Motion  accordingly. 
This  letter  was  signed  by  Colonel  Jones. 
It  appeared,  indeed,  that  a  return  of  this 
kind  would  cost  several  thousands  of  pounds. 
If  any  information  was  required  as  to  par- 
ticular works  on  districts,  it  would  be  given 
with  the  greatest  readiness;  but  to  give  a 
return  of  **  all  engineers,  pay  clerks,  over- 
seers, check  clerks,"  and  **  the  number  of 
ablebodied  women  and  decrepid  persons, 
women  and  children,"  and  also  of  "all 
horses,  mules,  and  asses  employed,"  would 
occupy  volumes  of  paper,  and  would  cost, 
besides,  a  large  amount  of  money.  But, 
indeed,  some  parts  of  the  return  asked  for 
had  already  been  given;  the  number  of 
persons  employed  on  the  general  staff  had 
been  given  from  time  to  time,  as  had  also 
the  total  number  of  persons  employed  on 
the  works.  As  to  the  original  estimates 
for  the  works,  the  amount  of  the  present- 
ments was  10,000,000?.,  while  the  real 
amount  laid  out  on  the  works  executed 
was  from  4,000,0003.  to  5,000,000?.  He 
would  again  observe,  that  if  information 
was  wanted  regarding  any  particular  work, 
it  would  be  readily  furnished;  but  he  cer- 
tainly did  object  to  order  a  return  which 
would  cost  the  Commissioners  six  months' 
labour,  and  a  great  expense  besides. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  who  moved  for  the  returns  said 
he  and  his  countrymen  would  be  called  on 
to  repay  this  money,  and  it  was  very  rea- 
sonable that  they  should  ask  in  what  man- 
ner it  had  been  laid  out.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  referred  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Works  (Colonel  Jones);  but  if 
he  were  not  mistaken,  the  conduct  of  that 
gentleman  had  been  much  animadverted 
upon  in  a  recent  trial  in  Ireland  by  a 
learned  Judge,  as  it  appeared  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  signing  blank  cheques. 
He  could  not  believe  that  any  public  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  public  money  could  be 
guilty  of  such  negligence,  and  mentioned 
the  circumstance  in  order  that  it  might  be 
explained. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
stating  the  real  facts  of  the  case  of  Colonel 
Jones.  It  was  quite  true  that  Colonel  Jones 
had  generally  signed  blank  cheques,  but 
then  those  cheques  could  not  be  paid  with- 
out the  signature  of  another  Commission- 
er; and  when  Colonel  Jones  was  absent 
from  Dublin  it  had  been  his  practice — not 


a  very  laikdable  one — to  leave  them  signed 
in  that  way  for  his  colleague  to  sign,  so 
that  public  business  might  not  be  retarded; 
but  he  had  never  left  any  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Mason  to  be  filled  up  at  his  discretion; 
and  had  he  done  so,  they  would  not  have 
been  payable. 

Mb.  ST.  GEORGE  gave  his  most  un- 
qualified support  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Portarhngton. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  said,  that  though 
he  disapproved  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
public  money  had  been  expended  in  Ire- 
land, yet  as  '*  charity  covered  a  multitude 
of  sins,"  he  would  refrain  from  criticism 
on  that  subject.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  in  many  instances  the  money  had 
been  expended  most  profligately.  As  re- 
garded the  Motion,  he  was  most  anxious 
to  see  a  clear  statement  of  expenditure. 
All  his  experience  of  the  way  in  which 
business  was  managed  in  Ireland,  showed 
that,  let  who  would  be  imported  into  that 
country,  by  some  unfortunate  fatality  he 
would  transact  business  in  a  slovenly  man- 
ner. Here  was  a  good  Welshman,  coming 
from  the  very  same  place  in  Wales,  he  be- 
lieved, as  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Macclesfield  (Mr.  J.  Williams);  yet  no 
sooner  did  that  gentleman,  who  was  a 
man  of  unimpeachable  probity,  arrive  in 
Ireland,  than  he  attached  his  name  to  a 
blank  cheque.  This  was  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Board  of  Works 
performed  their  duty.  When  the  sura  of 
8,000Z.  had  been  abstracted  from  the  pub- 
lic purse,  and  Mason  had  been  transported 
for  life  for  the  offence,  some  inquiry  was 
clearly  necessary.  He  hoped  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  would  withdraw  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Sir  D.  NORREYS  recommended  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  move  only  for  the  first 
return,  and  to  withdraw  the  remainder. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  that  in  Ireland 
no  local  question  connected  with  that  coun- 
try was  considered  of  more  importance 
than  this.  The  hon.  Member  for  Middle- 
sex (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  had  remarked  that 
the  air  of  Ireland  seemed  to  convert  every 
man  of  business  who  was  sent  there  into  a 
bungler.  However  that  might  be,  he  knew 
no  better  authoritv  on  such  a  question  than 
the  hon.  Member  himself.  As  comparisons 
had  been  entered  into,  he  must  observe 
that  the  heads  of  public  offices  in  Ireland, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  down  to  the  poor-law  officers, 
were  either  English  or  Scotch;  and  so 
highly  did  the  English  and  Scotch  heads 
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of  offices  appreciate  the  talent  of  their 
countrymen,  that  nearly  all  the  subordi- 
nates also  were  imported.  However  little 
impression  the  mention  of  this  fact  might 
produce  in  England,  it  produced  a  very 
great  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said:  I  observe 
that  hon.  Members,  in  speaking  of  the 
works  in  Ireland,  leave  out  altogether  the 
main  purpose  of  those  works.  They  speak 
of  those  works  as  great  and  useful  public 
works  in  Ireland,  and  then  say  that  the 
labour  was  not  only  ill  performed,  but  that 
a  great  deal  of  it  would  not  answer  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed.  That 
is  all  very  just  and  very  true,  if  they  were 
right  in  the  object ;  but  the  object  was  not 
to  make  public  works,  but  to  keep  the 
people  alive.  We  found,  on  coming  into 
office;  an  almost  entire  failure  in  the  main 
article  of  food,  and  the  question  for  our 
consideration  was,  how  to  keep  the  people 
alive.  We  consulted  my  late  lamented 
Friend,  Lord  Bessborough,  and  other  per- 
sons on  whose  opinions  we  could  rely,  and 
the  result  was  the  framing  of  the  Bill  in 
question.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
the  Act,  framed  as  it  was  with  the  best 
intention,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
people  alive,  was  not  the  best  measure 
that  could  be  devised;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  emergency  was  great 
— that  the  circumstances  were  difficult  and 
pressing — and  that  the  Government  show- 
ed its  anxiety  to  meet  the  emergency  in 
the  manner  which  they  believed  most  likely 
to  be  successful.  It  is  no  doubt  easy  at 
this  moment  to  criticise  those  measures; 
but  the  object  was  one  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  of  this  country;  and  the  pur- 
pose was,  to  a  great  extent,  answered,  as 
those  who  received  relief  in  wages  were 
thereby  enabled  to  purchase  food.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  has  ad- 
verted again  to  a  topic  at  all  times  of 
somewhat  an  invidious  nature,  and  which 
it  is  not  very  advisable  to  dwell  upon  at 
the  present  moment.  He  has  alluded  to 
the  number  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen 
engaged  in  public  offices  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom.  But,  in  enumerating  the 
cases  in  point,  he  has  omitted  a  statement 
which  ought,  I  think,  in  justice  to  have 
been  made.  I  allude  to  the  first  appoint- 
ment made  by  the  present  Government, 
which  was  that  of  an  Irishman  to  the  office 
of  Lord  Lieutenant;  and  an  Irishman  not 
only,  but  a  nobleman  who  spent  a  great 
portion  of  each  lear  in  the  country,  dis- 


charging the  duties  of  landed  proprietor. 
We  were  unfortunately  deprived  of  his 
services  by  death ;  and  although  we  ap- 
pointed an  Englishman  to  succeed  him,  I 
took  care  immediately  afterwards  that  the 
Chief  Secretary  should  be  an  Irishman. 
But  what  was  the  consequence  of  this 
step,  as  evidenced  at  his  election  ?  Why, 
if  I  had  recommended  an  Englishman  to 
the  office  he  might  have  been  elected  with- 
out opposition;  but  there  was  more  exas- 
peration expressed  against  my  right  hon. 
Friend  than  if  he  had  been  an  Englishman. 
This  was  the  reward  which  the  Govern- 
ment got  for  appointing  an  Irishman  to* 
the  office.  I  may  also  observe  that  a  short 
time  before  this  an  Irishman  was  appoint- 
ed Lord  Chancellor,  and  that  an  Irishman 
now  holds  the  office  of  Under  Secretary. 
The  hon.  Gentleman,  in  his  catalogue  of 
English  and  Scotch  officials,  should  not 
have  omitted  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  was  an  Irishman,  that  the  Chief 
Secretary  and  Under  Secretary  were  Irish- 
men, and  that  the  Chancellor  was  also  an 
Irishman;  in  fine,  that  every  Member  of 
the  Executive  Government  belonged  to 
Ireland.  We  might  as  well  complain  that 
an  Irishman  is  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces  in  this  country,  and  that  two  Irish- 
men are  at  the  head  of  the  metropolitan 
police.  I  hope,  therefore,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman will  not  continue  to  make  com- 
plaints of  this  sort;  for,  though  they  are 
not  founded  in  fact,  they  are  likely  to  be 
believed  by  those  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed, and  thus,  to  some  extent,  may  be 
defeated  the  object  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  in  view — namely,  to  do 
justice  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Motion  withdrawn. 

POLAND. 
Mr.  ANSTEY  said  :  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  late  hour  of  the  night  I  should  not 
think  of  pressing  the  Motion  of  which  I 
have  given  notice,  if  I  were  not  satisfied 
that  it  is  of  great  practical  importance  for 
the  House  and  for  the  country.  We  have 
been  engaged  of  late  with  discussion  after 
discussion  upon  the  Estimates  proposed  by 
Ser  Majesty's  Ministers  for  the  Navy  and 
the  Army— -defences  at  all  times  necessary, 
but  more  especially  called  for  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  by  the  alarming  aspect 
of  affairs  in  Continental  Europe.  We  are 
even  at  this  moment  engaged  in  inquiries 
as  to  the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  pro- 
viding for  those  defences.  We  have  to 
consider  how   they   are   to  be  obtained. 
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without,  upon  the  one  hand,  hampering 
the  country  with  debt,  and,  upon  the 
other,  weakening  our  position  at  home 
and  abroad.  I  think  that  these  precau- 
tions, wise  and  lojal  as  they  are,  are 
wholly  insufficient  at  the  present  crisis. 
It  is  one  in  which  it  behoves  us  to  look 
abroad — to  anticipate  events — ^to  prevent 
contingencies  which  when  they  happen,  we 
may  not  be  able  to  cure.  Here,  Sir,  I 
will  meet  one  question  boldly,  that  has  been 
raised  on  former  occasions  in  this  House. 
I  say  that  of  invasion  from  abroad  I  have 
no  fear — of  hostile  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Government  (for  that,  I  be- 
lieve, is  at  present  our  only  bugbear),  I 
have  not  the  smallest  apprehension.  But 
then.  Sir,  I  say  that  there  is  a  danger  of 
another  character — a  danger  more  fright- 
ful than  any  hostile  aggression  to  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  somehon.  Members,  we  may 
be  exposed.  That  danger  consists  in  the 
possibility  of  an  undue  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  independent  States  on  the  part  of 
our  own  Government.  I  say  this  with  no  un- 
friendly feelings  towards  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  or 
the  Ministry  taken  collectively  over  which 
he  presides.  But,  I  say,  it  behoves  us, 
having  experience  of  the  past,  and  too 
familiar  with  the  present  practice,  to  look 
well  to  this  danger.  I  know  that,  by  that 
practice,  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  one 
Minister,  without  consulting  Parliament, 
or  Privy  Council — those  lawful  advisers  of 
the  Sovereign,  to  involve  this  country — I 
will  not  say  against  its  will — it  is  sufficient 
to  say  without  its  knowledge — in  treaty- 
engagements,  frightful  in  every  kind  of 
present  mischief  and  future  danger.  Sir, 
it  is  an  alarming  incident  that  at  present 
we  have  had  proposed  to  us  fears  for 
which,  I  sincerely  believe,  there  is  no 
foundation  —  fears  of  aggression  from 
France,  a  friendly  Power,  and  that  no 
notice  has  been  taken  of  dangers  from  the 
North — dangers  of  a  real  cast,  of  an  alarm- 
ing and  menacing  character,  such  as 
should  have  commanded  the  deepest  con- 
sideration of  Government  and  this  House. 
That  danger  which  I  more  immediately 
apprehend  is,  that  under  the  pretext  of 
pacifying  the  Continent,  and  keeping  inva- 
sion afar  from  the  shores  of  Ireland,  we 
may  be  misled  into  alliances — un-English 
— unnatural  alliances  —  and  principally 
with  the  great  Power  of  the  North.  For, 
Sir,  the  natural  and  inevitable  issue  of 
such  alliances  once  formed  will  be  the  rup- 
ture of  our  friendly  understanding  with 


France,  and  her  union  with  all  the  other 
Powers  of  Europe  against  us.  It  is  to  pre- 
vent that  danger  that  I  have  given  notice 
of  this  address.  And,  Sir,  whether  I  ap- 
peal to  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  (the  Ministerial),  who  have  assumed 
to  themselves,  as  their  peculiar  charge, 
the  defence  of  the  great  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  or  to  those  who  on 
this  side  of  the  House  assume,  in  like 
manner,  the  especial  guardianship  of  law, 
and  order,  and  justice,  I  cannot  anticipate 
that  any  sound  objection  will  be  taken  or 
serious  opposition  made  to  the  Motion  with 
which  I  shall  conclude.  I  ask  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  I  ask  the  House,  to 
do  nothing  that  shall  contradict,  but  on 
the  contrary  that  they  will  endeavour,  by 
every  means  that  shall  be  afforded  them, 
to  uphold  that  principle  of  non-interven- 
tion, of  which,  in  these  latter  times,  we 
have  heard  so  much.  It  is  to  pray  Her 
Majesty  that  she  will  not  agree  to  any 
new  arrangement,  territorial  or  otherwise, 
consequent  upon  the  events  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  which  shall  not  provide  for  the  re- 
storation and  maintenance  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  Polish  people — a  people 
whose  legitimacy  is  undoubted,  whose  title 
to  our  protection  and  assbtance  is  not  to  be 
denied.  And,  Sir,  that  there  may  be  no 
misunderstanding  or  misconception  in  any 
quarter  as  to  the  extent  and  effects  of  the  de- 
sired representation,  I  ask  the  House  to 
limit  it  to  the  restoration  to  that  people 
of  such  liberties  and  such  independence^  as 
are  lawfully  theirs.  The  proposition  is  so 
reasonable  that  I  cannot  imagine  that  any 
opposition  to  it  will  be  offered  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  unless,  indeed,  upon 
the  supposition  that  they  have  already  de- 
termined upon,  or  at  least  imagined,  those 
impolitic  and  unwise  and  unjust  aggres- 
sions, the  possibility  of  which  the  adoption 
of  this  address  will  effectually  avert.  If 
ever  there  was  an  occasion  upon  which  it 
behoved  the  House  and  the  Government  to 
beware  how  they  committed  or  tolerated 
any  new  infraction  (for  we  have  too  many 
already  to  lament  and  expiate)  of  interna- 
tional and  of  constitutional  law,  it  is  at  this 
moment.  In  the  name  of  law  international 
and  constitutional,  the  Government  is  now 
calling  upon  the  House  for  advice  and  as- 
sistance to  deal  with  impending  rebellion  at 
home,  and  possible  invasion  from  abroad. 
I,  for  one,  standing  here  an  independent 
Irish  Member,  take  this  opportunity  to  saj 
that  I  shall  be  always  ready  to  give  mj 
hearty  concurrence  to  any  measures  dial 
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may  be  Earned  for  the  prevention  or  the 
repression  of  these  great  evils.  I  take  this 
opportunity  further  of  declaring  that  I  con- 
demn, as  I  am  bound  by  every  principle  to 
to  do,  those  criminal  appeals  to  foreign 
Powers,  which  the  noble  Lord  the  other 
night,  in  temperate  and  unexaggerated 
language,  denonnoed  in  his  place  in  this 
House.  But,  Sir,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  condemn  and  put 
down  as  far  as  my  humble  means  may 
serve  me,  any  endeavour  that  may  be  made 
in  any  quarter  to  renew  abroad,  in  the 
name  of  this  country,  the  criminal  policy 
of  former  years  with  respect  to  foreign 
Powers  and  independent  States — ^a  policy 
quite  as  criminal  as  private  conspiracy  or 
rebellion,  and  far  more  mischievous.  If 
this  were  a  mere  theory — if  this  were  a 
question  whether  in  the  north  of  Europe 
or  in  the  south,  the  principle  of  absolutism 
or  that  of  constitutionalism,  as  they  are 
called,  was  to  prevail — I  should  not  be 
here  to-night  addressing  the  House,  even 
if  the  time  of  the  House  were  less  valuable 
than  at  this  moment.  But,  Sir,  it  is  be- 
cause I  see  here  on  the  one  hand  a  great 
danger,  and  on  the  other  a  great  and  glo- 
rious opportunity,  that  I  come  forward  to 
present  to  the  House — with  the  hope  of 
interesting  at  least  a  few  of  its  Members, 
and  of  directing  the  attention  of  some 
at  least  of  the  Members  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  the  subject — to  present  a 
most  important  subject  to  their  considera- 
tion— a  subject,  which  used  formerly  to  be 
well  remembered  and  laid  to  heart,  but  is 
now,  unhappily,  too  much  and  too  generally 
forgotten.  Sir,  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
which  succeeded  the  Treaty  of  Westpha- 
lia, had  become  the  only  bond,  such  as  it 
was,  of  security  for  the  peace  of  Europe 
and  of  the  world.  That  treaty  is  now,  I 
will  not  say  formally  abrogated  and  ended, 
but  become  impracticable,  if  not  impossible. 
The  Treaty  of  Vienna,  by  the  common 
act,  if  not  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
Powers  who  were  parties  to  it,  has  been 
rent  and  torn  asunder.  The  territorial 
arrangement  which  was  to  last  to  the  end 
of  time— for  the  condition  is  stated  in  the 
treaty  itself  to  be  that  of  perpetuity — ex- 
ists no  more.  It  was  violated  first  of  all 
in  the  case  of  that  Power,  the  creation  of 
which  was  the  principal  arrangement  con- 
templated by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  be- 
cause upon  the  creation  of  that  Power  was 
rightly  judged  to  depend  the  peace  and  in- 
dependence of  all  the  rest  of  Europe — I 
mean  Poland.     That  Power  destroyed — 


that  arrangement  at  an  end  —  the  na- 
tural consequences  could  not  but  have 
followed.  And  now — (I  will  not  enume- 
rate the  facts  —  they  are  too  recent  and 
too  notorious  to  need  description  or  enu- 
meration: they  are  in  the  minds  and  me- 
mories of  every  hon.  Member  whom  I 
address) — and  now  recent  events — and 
those  events  more  particularly  which  con- 
stitute the  history  of  every  day  and  hoar 
we  live,  show  that  if  we  are  to  look  to  any 
arrangement — to  any  territorial  or  other 
arrangement  for  the  future  peace  and  inde- 
pendence of  Europe,  assuredly  it  must  not 
be  to  the  extinct  Treaty  of  Vienna.  I  call 
upon  the  House  to  ta^e  into  its  serious 
consideration  this  case.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
avoid,  sooner  or  later,  becoming  a  party  to 
some  great  arrangement  or  other,  if  not 
with  all  the  Powers  of  Europe,  at  least 
with  some  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  minor  States  agamst  the 
aggressions  of  the  greater;  for  the  pur- 
pose, above  all,  of  preserving  the  peace 
and  honour  of  our.  own  country.  And, 
Sir,  I  think  that  when  everything  else  is 
altered,  this  condition  remains  the  same  as 
at  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  It 
will  still  be  necessary  to  oppose  a  great 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  northern  ambi- 
tion— one  which  shall  defend  regenerated 
Europe  firmly  against  Russia.  Otherwise 
it  will  be  impossible— for  every  reason  im- 
possible— that  any  arrangement  that  may 
be  made  can  last.  It  will  be  geographi- 
cally impossible,  because  political  events, 
however  much  they  may  blot  or  deface  the 
political  map  of  Europe,  cannot  alter  the 
territorial  distribution  of  that  continent. 
It  will  be  impossible  in  point  of  future  pre* 
cedent,  because  the  value  of  every  prece- 
dent consists  first  of  all,  and  above  all,  in 
its  conformity  to  justice  and  to  law.  It 
will  be  impossible  in  point  of  present  ex- 
pediency, because  now,  as  in  1815,  when 
every  Power  felt  that,  besides  the  great 
necessity  of  doing  justice  to  others  before 
seeking  to  secure  their  own  lawful  preten- 
sions, there  was  on  the  side  of  Russia  a 
common  danger,  against  which  it  behoved 
them  to  provide  a  common  bulwark,  so  in 
1848  there  is  still  the  same  danger;  I  wish 
I  could  add  there  is  the  same  sense  of  jus* 
tice.  Sir,  the  imaginary  difficulties  which 
in  1830  and  1831  were  set  up  to  excuse 
the  criminal  abandonment  and  even  the 
betrayal  of  Poland,  exist  no  longer.  If  it 
be  true,  that  to  secure  the  restoration  of 
rights,  you  must  first  of  all  secure  a  mill- 
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tary  road  which  shall  hring  you  into  the 
territory  of  the  Power  whose  independence 
and  rights  you  vindicate;  if  this  he  true — 
and  yet,  Sir,  I  cannot  see  what  pretence 
there  is  for  saying  so,  with  the  map  of  the 
world  hefore  us,  and  with  Cronstadt  acces- 
sihle  to  a  British  squadron  in  the  Baltic, 
and  with  Sevastapol  accessihle  to  a  British 
squadron  in  the  Black  Sea,  and,  ahove  all, 
with  treaties  in  our  hands  which  hound  us 
only  80  far  as  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  itself 
was  respected  and  oheyed — treaties  hy  the 
infringement  of  which  we  might  have  pun- 
ished and  avenged  the  violation  of  the  first 
— I  say,  Sir,  that  if  it  be  true  that  in 
1830  and  1831  our  neglect  was  sufficiently 
accounted  for  and  justified,  or  at  least  ex- 
cused, by  the  remoteness  of  Poland,  and 
the  presence  of  hostile  or  unwilling  Powers 
intervening  between  this  country,  or 
France,  and  the  territories  which  we  would 
protect — now  at  least  those  difficulties  ex- 
ist no  longer.  The  military  road  is  open. 
Poland  is  brought  home  to  us  as  near  as 
Prussia  herself,  or  Austria.  For  now  the 
example  of  restoration  is  set,  not  by  a 
Warsaw  insurrection,  as  of  old,  nor  yet  by 
a  movement  of  democratic  Frenchmen  to 
co-operate,  but  by  the  spontaneous,  the 
generous,  and  the  magnanimous  assertion 
which  the  free  and  virtuous  peoples  of  Ger- 
many have  made  in  the  name  of  right  and 
justice.  The  empire  of  Austria  compre- 
hends Polish  territory  no  longer.  The 
Sovereign  of  that  empire  rules  over  Gal- 
licia  now  by  quite  another  title.  The 
kingdom  of  Poland  has  been  proclaimed 
there  by  the  mouth  of  the  Emperor  him- 
self. The  same  has  been  done  in  Posen. 
There  the  Prussian  sovereignty  is  at  an 
end.  It  is  as  a  Slavonic,  and  no  longer  as 
a  Germanic  Prince,  that  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia reigns  over  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen. 
And,  Sir,  we  have  Cracow  resuming  an  in- 
dependence so  shamefully  violated,  and 
still  more  shamefully  betrayed,  and  with 
that  independence  resuming  her  proper 
place  at  the  head  of  the  Polish  people. 
We  have  thus,  in  Cracow,  in  GalHcia,  and 
in  Posen,  the  first  elements  of  the  future 
kingdom  of  Poland.  From  thence  we 
have  spreading  widely  and  at  work  within 
the  PoHsh  territories  occupied  by  Russia 
that  wonderful  sympathy,  binding  all  the 
Slavonic  people  together,  and  most  of  all 
those  of  the  Polish  race.  And  thus  we 
have  foreshadowed  to  us  that  not  distant 
time,  when  all  these  scattered  fragments 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland  will  re- 
constitute themselves  under  one  sceptre. 


and  become  what  they  once  were — ^the 
great  barrier  against  the  barbanana  of  the 
north,  and  the  great  defender  of  the  civili- 
sation of  the  south.  All  that  I  ask  is, 
that  Her  Majesty  may  at  this  great  junc- 
ture be  advised  by  her  Council  of  Parlia- 
ment. [Viscount  Palmerston  :  The  civi- 
lisation of  the  south  ?  That  is  the  civili- 
sation of  the  Turks!]  The  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs says,  the  civilisation  of  the  south 
is  the  civilisation  of  the  Turks.  la 
the  first  place.  Sir,  I  beg  to  tell  the 
noble  Lord,  that  there  are  other  nations 
having  territories  lying  southward  of  Rus- 
sia besides  the  Turkish  nation.  But  I  am 
willing  to  adopt  the  noble  Lord's  interpre- 
tation of  my  words.  I  will  tell  him  then, 
that  the  part  of  Poland  will  be  to  protect, 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  indepen- 
dence, and,  I  will  add,  the  civilisation  of 
Turkey,  against  the  inroads  which  the 
barbarous  and  savage  Cossacks,  Calmucks, 
and  Tartars,  constituting  the  Russian  na- 
tion, are  making  upon  the  south.  All 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  I  ask  the 
Parliament — the  natural  counsellor  of  the 
Queen — to  do,  is  to  agree  to  the  address 
to  Her  Majesty,  of  which  I  have  given 
notice.  I  do  not  propose  the  expenditure 
of  a  single  man  or  a  single  ship  upon  that 
great  emprise  of  restoration,  and  which 
emprise  once  was  ours,  when  we  stood 
forward  the  defender  of  law  and  justice, 
but  which  has  now  passed  out  of  our  hands 
into  the  hands  of  the  free  and  virtuous 
people  of  Germany.  It  is  not  to  such  a 
determination  as  that  that  I  seek  to  bring 
the  House  or  the  country.  It  is  not  for 
that  end  that  I  seek  the  protection  and 
countenance  of  the  Sovereign.  I  only 
ask  that  Her  Majesty,  and  the  country, 
and  the  world,  may  be  protected  against 
any  impolitic,  precipitate,  and  let  me  add 
profligate,  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  Min- 
ister to  involve  this  country  once  more  in 
diplomatic  embarrassments — in  leagues 
triple  or  quadruple — for  the  pacification  of 
the  world,  or  for  any  other  professed  ob- 
ject in  which  Russia  shall  be  a  contracting 
Power  with  England.  I  ask  for  no  inter- 
vention, not  even  intervention  to  perform 
that  which  our  duty  binds  us  to  perform, 
and  which  we  cannot  refuse  without  dis- 
honour and  criminality.  I  ask  for  no  in- 
tervention of  any  shape,  legitimate,  crimi- 
nal, or  dubious.  I  only  ask  that  the  House 
will  take  order  that  this  country  may  not 
be  led  into  temptation  and  into  evil  by  the 
act  of  one  its  servants.     I  ask  the  House 
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to  address  Her  lUfestj,  prmjiog  Her  to 
to  tako  care  thai  if  the  iodepeDdenee  of 
Poland  and  the  safety  of  the  world  are  to 
be  proTided  for  bj  the  counsels  and  the 
acts  of  Gennanj,  and  not  bj  England, 
that  at  least  the  people  of  England  maj 
not  have  the  damning  sin  laid  to  their 
charge,  that  in  the  hoar  of  hope  and  at 
the  moment  of  triumph  thej  stepped  in 
and  bore  it  awaj  from  the  champion's  dis- 
appointed grasp.  This  is  the  extent  to 
which  I  seek  to  pledge  the  House.  This 
IS  the  extent  to  which  I  seek  to  bind  Her 
Majesty's  senrants.  Let  me  add.  Sir, 
that  whether  this  address  be  carried,  or 
whether  it  be  refused,  this  House  and  Her 
Majesty's  senrants  are  not  the  less  bound. 
It  is  their  natural  and  ordinary  obligation. 
They  are  bound  to  take  care  that,  under 
pretence  of  presenring  the  peace  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  or  under  pretence  of 
sanctioning  some  new  territorial  arrange- 
ment in  the  place  of  the  old,  they  do  not 
sin  against  those  great  principles  of  inter- 
national and  constitutional  laws  which  are 
the  only  barriers  and  bulwarks  of  States. 
Whether  it  be  in  the  north  or  in  the  south, 
they  are  bound  to  see  that  the  principles 
which  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  other  night  an- 
nounced, and  which  I  heard  with  so  much 
gratification  with  respect  to  Italy — they 
are  bound  to  take  care  that  those  princi- 
ples are  adhered  to  every  where,  but  most 
of  all  in  those  countries  where  fidelity  to 
those  principles  shall  most  be  needed. 
They  are  bound  to  take  care  that  the 
great  duty  which  we  have  of  late  aban- 
doned, and  which  I  fear  we  are  never  more 
likely  to  resume,  the  great  duty  of  vindi- 
cating the  rights  of  the  weak  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  strong — that  duty  which  is 
now  so  nobly  assumed,  so  successfully  car- 
ried out  by  other  Powers — Powers  whose 
strength  has  derived  from  late  events  so 
miraculous  a  development,  is  not  frustra- 
ted in  act  by  any  intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  country,  or  of  those  who  represent 
it.  Sir,  if  the  danger  of  that  intervention 
be  nigh,  it  is  fit  that  this  Address  should 
be  carried.  If  the  danger  be  distant  and 
improbable,  the  adoption  of  this  Address 
can  do  no  harm.  But  at  least  one  result 
will  follow  from  its  adoption  or  rejection. 
Adopt  it,  and  then  Sovereign  Powers  will 
know  that  they  may  safely  treat  with  us 
and  co-operate  in  the  design  of  driving 
back  Russia  to  her  pristine  barbarism  and 
her  native  snows.  Reject  it,  and  then  at 
.  least  a  timely  warning  will  have  gone  forth 


onto  all  the  eomitries  of  Europe^-*  warn- 
ing which  win  not  have  been  beard  in  vain. 
I  therefore  move  Sir — 

"That  a  dntifal  Addras  be  picaentod  to  Her 
Majetty,  od  the  oeeaaum  of  the  neemi  inportoBt 
polltieal  events  in  Anstrim,  Poland,  and  FrmmaM, 
and  prajin^  Her  Majesty  that  She  wfll  not  eoB- 
sent  to  any  new  territorial  or  other  xmagememt, 
consequent  on  soeh  events,  that  does  noi  reeojg- 
nise  and  secure  to  the  Polish  people  their  lawfid 
liberties  and  independence.^ 

Mr.  OSBORNE :  I  rise.  Sir,  to  aecoDd 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man; and  at  thia  late  hour  of  the  night  I 
feel  that  I  should  be  wanting  in  respect  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  to  the 
House,  and  to  the  country,  if  I  did  not  ob- 
serve that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  Members  present  to  constitute  a  House. 

There  being  only  thirty-one  Membeis 
present — 

The  House  adjourned  at  fifteen  minutes 
to  Twelve. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  April  5,  1848. 

Mivims.]    PuBuc  Bills.— !•  PnliBe  Woiks  Ci—pls» 
tkm  (Irriand). 

So  Poor  Honia  (Irdand).— Grast  Ysnnoiith  Tntmrn 
DisfnoehiMnient.— Marine  Mutiny.— Mtttiny. 

PBTmows  PsBsniTKn.  By  Sir  T.  Aelsod*  ftom  ths 
Clergy  of  UwDesocry  of  South  Molton  snd  Cholnlsigli, 
for  Alteration  of  the  Law  of  Edneatioo.— From  T  ' 
tanti  of  BladLbum,  for  a  Free  Pardoo,  for  Proit,  1 
Haim,  and  Jonca.— By  Mr.  Shannan  Crawford. 
Dundooald  (Downshire),  and  from  Cookatown  (L 
derryh  against  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Irdand)  1 
By  Sir  Percy  Nugent,  from  Hugh  Morgan  Toite,  1 
of  Sonna.  (WenmeaUi).  for  Altentioo  of  die  Poor  J 
(Ireland). 
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OUTGOING  TENANTS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Adjourned 
Dehate  on  the  Second  Reading  of  Out- 
going Tenants  (Ireland)  Bill  was  read. 

Mb.  NAPIER:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
rise  to  give  my  reasons  for  noting  against 
the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill.  The 
question  involved  is  one  of  interest  and 
importance;  for  every  question  connected 
with  the  social  condition  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  must  he  peculiarly  important.  The 
suhject  is  one  on  which  the  puhlic  mind 
has  been  much  excited — I  may  add,  much 
misled  :  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  our 
discussion  of  it  should  be  calm  and  cau- 
tious, so  that  the  conclusion  at  which  we 
arrive  may  not  be  unintelligible,  and  the 
grounds  of  our  decision  shall  not  be  open  to 
any  just  cavil.  That  legislation  on  such 
a  subject  as  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficuly  can- 
not bo  doubted:  the  very  fact,  that  four 
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Bills  on  this'  subject  are  now  before  the 
House,  proposing  inconsistent  legislation, 
and  conflicting  in  their  principles,  plainly 
tells  us,  that  the  difficulty  which  surrounds 
this  subject  is  not  of  easy  solution.  Cer- 
tain principles  must  be  considered  as  in- 
violable in  dealing  with  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant.  It  is  not  founded  on 
a  cold,  selfish,  commercial  contract ;  it  has 
moral  elements  more  important  than  the 
legal,  and  that  principle  of  permanence 
which  connects  with  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  this  kingdom  a  constancy  of  opin- 
ion, and  contributes  to  infuse  into  our 
constitution  that  stability  and  continuance, 
which  the  sober  spirit  of  the  national  re- 
ligion perpetuates  and  confirms.  The  tru- 
est interests  of  the  tenant  are  identified 
with  those  of  the  landlord :  you  cannot  in- 
vade the  rights  of  cither  without  doing  an 
injury  to  the  interests  of  both :  this  prin- 
ciple is  paramount  ;  it  satisfies  me  that 
this  Bill  now  before  the  House,  as  it  is 
unjust  to  the  landlord,  so  must  it  be  inju- 
rious to  the  tenant,  for  it  seeks  to  confer  a 
benefit  on  the  one  by  spoliating  the  other. 
The  real  object  of  this  Bill  is  what  is  called 
fixity  of  tenure,  by  which  the  proprietorship 
in  the  occupation  of  land  is  transferred  from 
the  landlord  to  the  occupying  tenant :  and 
whilst  it  professes  to  deal  with  the  case  of 
compensation  for  improvements  made  by 
tenants,  which  is  quite  a  distinct  considera- 
tion, its  real  design  is  to  give  to  the  Irish 
occupier  what  the  Bill  calls  "  tenant- 
right."  This  is  a  very  ambiguous  and 
therefore  a  very  unsafe  name  for  a  privi- 
lege which  varies  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  occasion.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Rochdale  is  not  very  consistent 
with  himself  in  his  definitions  of  tenant- 
right  :  and  those  who  inflame  the  popular 
mind  in  Ireland  are  equally  at  variance 
with  themselves  on  different  occasions,  as 
they  are  with  each  other.  I  have  selected 
a  specimen  of  these  definitions,  just  to 
show  the  manner  in  which  the  people  are 
perplexed  and  their  minds  kept  in  unpro- 
fitable anxiety,  by  inducing  them  to  look 
to  change  and  legislation,  rather  than  to 
their  own  efforts  and  industry.  Mr.  John 
0*Connell  says,  that  he  understood  tenant- 
right  to  be  this  : — 

"  That  when  a  tenant  held  land  by  lease  or 
otherwise,  if  ho  had  laid  out  anything  in  improve- 
ments, and  he  subsequently  happened  to  become 
unfortunate  or  insolvent,  and  could  not  pay  his 
rent,  he  could  sell  his  interest,  and  get  compen- 
sation for  improvements." 

If  that  be  tenant-right,  it  is  not  the  right 
VOL.  XCVII.     {SS} 


on  which  this  Bill  in  reality  legislates.  No, 
there  is  another  form  of  tenant-righ^  which 
it  is  the  genuine  object  of  this  legislation  to 
legalise  and  perpetuate.  Here  it  is,  from 
the  lips  of  the  same  Gentleman  on  another 
occasion  : — 

•*  What,"  says  he,  "  is  this  tenant-right,  as  it 
exists  in  the  north?  It  is  just  this — that  the 
tenant,  no  matter  whether  a  tenant  at  the  will 
of  the  landlord,  or  by  lease,  cannot  bo  turned  out 
by  the  landlord,  until  he  shall  have  put  up  the 
possession  of  his  holding  to  a  kind  of  auction  and 
sold  it  to  the  highest  bidder  he  could  procure. 
That  is  tenant-right  in  the  north." 

This  is  rather  difi^erent  from  the  first  de- 
finition, which  rests  on  the  sale  of  im- 
provements, by  a  tenant  whose  tenancy  is 
not  sought  to  be  determined  by  the  land- 
lord ;  but  hero  it  is  the  sale  of  the  mere 
possession,  when  the  right  of  possession  is 
about  to  be  legally  put  an  end  to.  But 
the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  has  also 
somewhat  of  the  double  doctrine  in  his  de- 
finitions :  for  I  find  him  at  one  time  de- 
claring, **  The  tenant  who  had  not  im- 
proved would  be  utterly  inexcusable,  and 
would  have  no  claim  to  tenant-right;*'  but 
when  I  look  to  this  Bill,  I  find  it  stated  to 
be  a  custom  according  to  which  '*  tenants 
claim  a  power  to  sell  their  right  of  posses- 
sion in  the  premises.*'  At  a  meeting  in 
Belfast  it  is  stated  to  be  an  equitable  right, 
whereby  the  tenant  who  has  expended 
capital  in  making  valuable  improvements, 
or  has  purchased  or  acquired  property  so 
improved  by  his  predecessor  in  occupation, 
has  the  privilege  of  selling  his  interest  in 
his  holding.  In  Tipperary  it  is  stated  to 
be  founded  on  this  : — 

"  That  of  natural  right,  on  the  grant  of  God, 
the  soil  of  Ireland  belongs  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, who  have  therefore  a  clear  vested  right  of 
projwrty  in  the  soil  to  the  extent  of  secure  sub- 
sistence therefrom,  which  never  could  or  can  bo 
parted  with,  pass,  or  perish  :  and  which  no  power 
on  earth,  nor  any  length  of  adverse  possession,  can 
take  away,  annul,  bar,  or  diminish." 

And  the  Nation  newspaper  says  that — 

"  In  plain  English,  tenant-right  is  an  absolute 
perpetuity  in  a  farm,  subject  to  a  fair  rent,  to 
have  and  to  hold  to  the  tenant,  his  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns  for  ever." 

Now  I  much  suspect,  this  is  the  perilous 
fallacy  of  the  proposed  legislation;  it  covers 
with  a  show  of  justice,  by  occasional  re- 
ference to  casual  improvements,  the  design 
of  perpetuating  the  interest  of  the  mere 
occupier  of  the  soil,  in  the  possession  sim- 
ply. For  observe  the  very  analogy  re- 
lied upon  by  the  hon.  Member,  of  the 
interest  of  a  lessee  having  an  equitable 
perpetuity  under  the  Church  Temporalities 
2U 
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Act,  wliioh  he  can  convert  by  purchase  in- 
to an  estate  in  fee,  is  applied  to  the  case 
of  a  tenant  at  will,  or  from  year  to  year, 
whose  interest  is  about  to  be  determined 
by  the  landlord,  on   account  of  non-pay- 
ment of  rent  or  any  other  default ;  and  so 
having  no  further  estate  in  law,  equity,  or 
justice,  yet  simply  because  he  has  posses- 
sion, he  is  to  obtain  without  purchase  a 
virtual  perpetuity.    Nothing  could  be  more 
irrational   and  unjust.     These   considera- 
tions show  how  important  it  is  to  keep 
separate  and  distinct  two  matters  which 
are  most  carefully  confused  and  blended 
in  this  Bill,  and  by  means  of  this  confus- 
sion  the  public  mind  has  been  frequently 
misled.     It  is  by  a  candid  consideration 
of  these  matters  separately  that  a  satis- 
factory result  can  be  arrived  at  by  any 
man  who  desires  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
question.     The  first  matter  is  the  right  of 
a  tenant  to  compensation  for  valuable  and 
unexhausted  improvements  which  he  has 
made  during  his  tenancy,  and  the  fair  and 
reasonable   benefit  of  which  he  has   not 
fully  reaped  at  the  time  when  his  tenancy 
is  about  to  be  determined.     The  second  is 
the  alleged  right  to  compensation  for  the 
mere  occupation  of  the  soil,  irrespective  of 
improvements.     Let  these  two  matters  be 
kept  as  distinct  and  independent  as  possi- 
ble :  the  one  is  so  much  founded  on  moral 
justice,  the  other  so  capable  of  being  abused 
to  the  prejudice  of  both  landlord  and  ten- 
ant, as  to  react  more  injuriously  upon  the 
former  by  being  blended  with  it,  than  it  is 
itself  advanced  by  the  arguments  derived 
from  the  show  of  fairness  thus  superin 
duced  on  them  entire.  It  is  not  enough  on 
the   first   point   to    show   that   tbe    right 
claimed  is  equitable  and  just:  the  point  is, 
can   it  be   assisted  by   legislation?     Can 
you  legislate  in  a  really  useful  way,  so  as 
to  advance  the  object  you  profess  to  have 
in  view?     It  is  a  fair  argument  on  this 
subject,  that  none  of  the  Bills  have  pro- 
posed a  mode  of  dealing  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  which  is  not  so  cumbrous  or 
so  expensive  as  to  be  impracticable.     This 
was  a  grave  objection,  because  the  object 
of  wise  and  prudent  men  should  be  to  di- 
rect the  spirit  of  the  times  on  matters  of 
practical  importance,  rather  than  attempt 
or   encourage   visionary   projects.      It    is 
plain  that  every  benefit  might  be  best  at- 
tained through  voluntary  agreements,  and 
therefore  legislation  might  be  useful  so  far 
as  to  encourage  and  enable  parties  to  make 
such  agreements.     Thus,  in  the  case   of 
persons  having  limited  estates^  such  as 


tenants  for  life,  under  settlements,  it  might 
be  very  desirable  to  give  them  powers  of 
agreeing  for  the  making  of  improvements 
which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  inheri- 
tance, and  to  charge  the  expense  upon  the 
inheritance,  so  that  the  liability  might  be 
equitably  difi\ised  over  the  entire  estate. 
Beneficial  leases  might  also  be  made  un- 
der proper  powers  conferred  by  statute; 
and  such  legislation,  which  would  make 
the  agreement  of  the  parties  the  basis  of 
their  mutual  rights,  would  deserve  a  fa- 
vourable consideration.  Perhaps  also  some- 
thing might  be  done  in  favour  of  the  ten- 
ants as  to  agriculture  fixtures.  Two  classes 
of  improvements  might  be  considered  in  this 
question.  First,  those  which  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  good  husbandry  a  tenant  would 
make.  These  would  be  in  accordance  with 
the  duty  of  the  tenant,  as  implied  in  the  re- 
lation of  landlord  and  tenant.  The  second 
would  be  such  improvements  of  a  special 
character  as  might  be  desirable  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  As  to  the  first,  legis- 
lation would  not  be  necessary ;  and  as  to 
the  second,  it  might  be  useful,  in  giving 
power  to  make  agreements.  It  did  appear 
a  strong  measure  to  say  that  against  the 
will  and  consent  of  the  landlord  the  ten- 
ant could  force  a  charge  upon  him  for 
special  improvements;  that  however  the 
circumstances  of  the  landlord,  or  his  judg- 
ment or  discretion,  might  induce  him  to  de- 
cline the  burden  of  some  special  improve- 
ment, yet  the  tenant  who  held  under  him 
should  force  an  acquiescence.  This  would 
invert  the  true  position  of  the  two  parties. 
If,  then,  the  landlord  should  not  be  forced 
into  this  new  position,  the  real  practical 
good  must  be  accomplished  through  the 
medium  of  agreements  ;  and  any  proposal 
to  enable  such  agreements  to  be  made, 
whenever  special  improvements  would  be 
really  desirable,  seems  deserving  of  the 
aid  of  the  Legislature.  The  concurrence 
of  the  two  parties  would  thus  be  the  basis 
of  improvement,  and  no  collision  or  litigious 
opposition  would  be  encouraged.  Now, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  has  well  remarked  that  the  pre- 
sent Bill  would  convert  Ireland  into  one 
wide  field  of  litigation;  in  that  I  agree 
with  him,  and  when  he  comes  to  deal  with 
his  own  Bill,  he  will  find  it  open  to  precisely 
the  same  criticism — notices,  arbitration, 
umpirage,  appeal  to  the  assistant  barris- 
ter— that  last  refuge  for  an  Irish  difficulty : 
he  is  presumed  to  be,  from  six  years  stan- 
ding, familiar  with  thorough  draining  and 
subsoiling,  and  all  the  intricacies  of  agricul* 
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tural  science.  Then  comes  another  arhi- 
tration  and  action  at  law,  with  civil  bills : 
such  a  body  of  mischievous,  vexatious,  and 
expensive  litigation,  as  would  infuse  bit- 
terness and  hostility  into  a  relation  which 
can  only  prosper  where  good  feeling  and 
confidence  are  cherished  and  maintained. 
The  expense  would  be  a  practical  obstacle 
to  its  working;  and  if  that  were  overcome, 
its  complication  would  only  adapt  it  for 
vindictive  not  remedial  purposes.  The 
plan  of  Lord  Devon  only  included  build- 
ings ;  but,  certainly,  this  is  not  the  class 
of  improvements  most  desirable  to  select. 
Habitations  for  sons  and  sons-in-law  would 
furnish  claims :  whilst  the  mischievous 
system  of  diffusing  a  multiplied  population 
over  subdivided  land  would  be  much  encou- 
raged. Lord  Lincoln's  Bill  went  further  :  it 
included  certain  agricultural  improvements, 
with  descending  scales,  and  much  compli- 
cated machinery  for  approving  and  valu- 
ing; but  subject  to  the  same  general  ob- 
jection already  suggested.  In  fact,  the 
successive  struggles  made  to  deal  with  this 
matter  in  Parliament,  show  that  more  in- 
formation is  required  before  a  simple  and 
efficient  remedy  can  be  provided  by  legis- 
lation. Perhaps  the  revelations  of  the 
poor-law  may  in  time  give  much  assist- 
ance ;  it  may  be  accurately  ascertained 
how  far  the  injurious  and  heartless  system 
of  middlemen  contributes  to  prevent  the 
prosperity  of  the  tenantry;  and  it  may  yet 
appear  that  a  simpler  and  a  different  course 
of  legislation  may  accomplish  the  real  ob- 
jects of  those  who  truly  desire  the  agricul- 
tural prosperity  of  Ireland.  The  middlemen 
frequently  belong  to  that  heartless  class,  the 
mere  commercial  landlords,  who  look  at  the 
relation  as  a  profit- and-loss  question  only; 
the  poverty  of  Ireland  was  in  some  in- 
stances traded  on  for  profit,  whilst  the  le- 
gislation proposed  assumed  that  there  were 
only  owners  in  fee,  and  occupiers,  without 
intermediate  parties  disturbing  the  due 
harmony  of  the  important  relation  of  land- 
lord and  tenant.  It  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten by  any  man  attempting  to  legislate  for 
Ireland,  that  there  is  such  a  class  as  mid- 
dlemen :  the  important  facts  which  will 
prove  their  real  influence  on  Irish  destitu- 
tion have  yet  to  be  ascertained  by  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  poor-law.  And  when  this 
is  accomplished,  it  may  be  that  some  plan 
may  be  devised  which  will  prevent  injus- 
tice to  occupying  tenants,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  inconvenient  and  injurious 
legislation  as  now  proposed.  This  Bill  as- 
sumes the  landlords  to  be  all  unjust,  but 


the  tenants  all  virtuous  and  improving  agri- 
culturists. No  facts  have  been  adduced 
to  sustain  the  necessity  for  this  legislation. 
One  case  was  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Rochdale,  in  which  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Manchester  was  charged  with 
defeating  the  claim  of  tenant-right,  be- 
cause it  was  made  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest.  But  what  were  the  facts?  The 
priest  was  the  tenant  of  the  lessee  of  the 
Duke;  the  lessee  sold  the  property  to  the 
Duke,  and  first  cleared  the  possession;  the 
priest  asked  permission  from  the  Duke  to 
remain  in  occupation  until  his  Grac^  would 
require  the  land;  this  was  at  once  granted; 
the  priest  broke  up  the  land,  which  was 
pasture,  then  claimed  tenant-right,  and  re- 
fused to  give  up  possession.  A  civil-bill 
ejectment  was  brought,  and  a  decree,  of 
course,  obtained;  from  this  the  priest  ap- 
pealed, but  the  decree  was  affirmed.  This 
was  the  only  case  brought  forward  by  the 
hon.  Member;  but  it  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  an  injurious  and  unjust  attack  upon 
the  noble  Duke;  and  it  is  really  most  in- 
defensible that  such  statements  should  be 
made,  in  which  the  bitterness  of  religious 
discord  should  be  au  ingredient,  to  asperse 
the  character  of  good  men,  damage  their 
influence,  and  lower  their  moral  position  in 
the  estimation  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people.  When  any  case  of  ascertained  in- 
justice occurs,  let  it  be  brought  forward, 
and  I  shall  give  my  cordial  co-operation  in 
having  it  exposed  to  public  condemnation 
in  this  House;  but  the  system  of  rash  and 
unfounded  calumny  of  individuals,  or  the 
wholesale  abuse  of  classes,  founded  on 
individual  default,  is  at  variance  with 
justice,  policy,  and  truth.  I  freely  con- 
cede that  when  a  tenant  who  is  ordi- 
narily punctual  in  paying  his  rent,  and 
performs  the  general  duties  of  his  position 
fairly,  has  made  improvements,  nothing 
could  be  more  unjust  or  unwise  than  to 
dispossess  him  of  his  land.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  a  defaulting,  negligent  tenant, 
cannot,  on  the  same  principles  of  justice, 
be  invested  with  the  power  of  throwing  up 
the  land,  exhausted  or  uncultivated,  at  his 
will  and  pleasure,  or  holding  it  in  perpetttOp 
setting  his  landlord  at  defiance.  The 
landlord,  it  is  said,  may  abuse  his  power; 
therefore,  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  exer- 
cise it :  that  certainly  is  a  strange  argu- 
ment to  address  to  the  subjects  of  a  free 
State,  that  no  right  is  to  be  allowed  which 
may  be  abused.  I  have  thought  right  to 
say  this  much  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
because  it  may  hereafter  be  suggested  that 
2U2 
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this  House  is  closed  against  any  redress  for 
Irish  grievances.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  the 
fault  of  Irish  Members.  Where  is  the 
measure  that  has  been  brought  forward  in 
a  practicable  shape  that  has  been  caprici- 
ously rejected  ?  When  have  facts,  dispas- 
sionately stated  and  accurately  ascertained, 
been  treated  with  disdain  ?  I  must  say, 
in  justice  to  the  English  Members,  that  in 
the  limited  opportunity  I  have  had  of  ob- 
servation, I  sec  no  indisposition  to  enter- 
tain the  discussion  of  Irish  questions,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  introduced,  may  have  occasioned  that 
indisposition.  If  men  are  content  to  in- 
dulge in  vulgar  clamour  and  general  abuse, 
or,  when  they  are  precise  in  detail,  if  they 
are  usually  inaccurate  in  their  facts  and 
figures — if  thus  they  nauseate  Englishmen, 
Avithout  instructing  them  on  local  matters 
— in  common  fairness,  let  themselves  bear 
the  blame  of  the  natural  result;  and  let 
those  who  send  them  as  their  representa- 
tives reap  the  fruit  of  their  selection.  I 
have  adverted  to  the  assumption  in  this 
Bill  of  the  general  injustice  of  landlords. 
In  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  this 
hackneyed  imputation  is  noticed  with  pro- 
per disapproval.  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  I 
can  state,  what  may  be  verified  by  authen- 
tic records,  that  ejectments  are  brought,  not 
to  deprive  the  tenant  of  his  improve- 
ments, but  to  enforce  payment  of  the  rent. 
The  question  as  to  improvements,  however, 
is  not  the  real  question  now  before  the 
House;  nor  am  I  prepared  to  say  that  I 
have  conclusively  made  up  my  mind  that 
there  may  not  be  some  useful  legislation 
on  this  important  subject  of  improvements. 
At  present  I  can  only  say  no  feasible  plan, 
sufficiently  simple  to  be  useful,  has  been 
suggested  to  the  House;  but  I  would  give 
my  best  assistance  to  any  reasonable  pro- 
ject which  would  tend  to  secure  to  the 
tenant  every  fair  benefit  of  his  industry, 
and  encourage  a  judicious  expenditure  of 
capital  in  improving  his  farm.  The  land- 
lord ought  not  to  exercise  his  right  in  op- 
position to  his  duty;  nor  should  the  tenant 
neglect  or  violate  his  duty  under  shelter  of 
his  right :  but  so  far  as  the  prosperity  of 
the  relation  depends  on  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  a  disposition  to  perform  it  fairly,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  is  important  to  make  a 
kind  and  just  landlord,  or  an  honest  and 
industrious  tenant.  It  may  disturb  the 
moral  elements,  which  it  cannot  create  or 
control.  But,  Sir,  we  must  now  deal 
with  what  is  really  involved  in  the  princij)le 
of  this  Bill.     It  is  introduced  under  the 


cloak  and  cowl  of  compensation  for  im- 
provements, when  in  reality  it  is  fixity  of 
tenure  for  the  occupier.  Two  cases  may 
arise  under  this  head:  first,  where  the 
tenancy  continues  without  interference  of 
the  landlord;  secondly,  where  the  landlord 
has,  in  the  exercise  of  his  legal  right,  de« 
termined  the  tenancy.  These  must  be 
kept  quite  distinct  in  considering  this  part 
of  the  question.  As  to  the  first,  no  legis- 
lation is  needed :  there  is  a  subsisting  legal 
interest  in  the  tenant;  in  that  he  has  a 
tenant-right.  The  value  of  it  depends  on 
the  probability  of  the  continuance  of  the 
relation;  that  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  landlord,  and  the  condition  or  conduct 
of  the  tenant,  and  must  be  affected  bj 
local  and  personal  considerations.  There- 
fore it  will  vary  as  these  incidents  vary — 
it  is  a  legal  right  with  moral  incidents. 
The  legal  right  is  uniform,  and  exists 
throughout  the  whole  country.  The  moral 
incidents,  on  which  the  value  of  the  right 
depends,  are  as  different  as  places  and 
persons  can  make  them;  but  no  legislation 
can  reduce  them  to  equality,  unless  by 
their  destruction.  The  interest  thus  cir- 
cumstanced may  be  disposed  of,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  district,  its  social  order  and  tranquillity; 
this  would  occur  under  the  Act  which  is 
so  unfairly  recited  and  misapplied  in  this 
Bill,  I  mean  the  Land  Clauses  Act,  which 
is  a  general  Act,  not  for  the  sale  of  what 
is  called  Ulster  tenant-right,  but  for  the 
valuation  of  the  interest  of  persons  whose 
lands  may  be  required  by  a  railway  com- 
pany. Is  this  power  of  purchasing  at  a 
valuation  the  subsisting  interest  of  a  con- 
tinuing tenancy,  to  be  compared  to  the 
case  where  that  interest  has  been  legally 
determined  ?  Under  the  one,  the  occupier 
of  a  farm,  pei*forming  all  his  duties  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  secure  him  in  undisturbed 
possession  under  a  just  landlord,  is  de- 
prived against  his  will  of  his  legal  right, 
which  the  landlord  does  not  mean  to  ter- 
minate :  in  the  other  the  landlord  may  on 
sufficient  reasons  exercise  his  legal  right 
and  end  the  tenancy;  and  there  may  re- 
main neither  legal  interest  nor  raoml 
claim;  and  yet  the  analogy  is  embodied  in 
this  Bill,  by  which  the  compulsory  sale  of 
a  continuing  subsisting  interest  of  a  tenant 
who  has  made  no  default,  is  assimilated  to 
the  case  of  him  who  **  for  non-payment  of 
rent  or  other  default,**  has  been  legally 
deprived  of  the  interest  which  has  ceased 
to  continue;  and  so  deprived  in  accordance 
with  the  contract  under  which  he  became 
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a  tenant.  Suppose  a  tenant  has  crowded 
the  land  with  cottiers.  Suppose  he  has 
neglected  its  proper  cultivation  or  ex- 
hausted it;  set  a  pernicious  example  to 
other  tenants  on  the  estate,  or  otherwise 
violated  his  general  duties;  is  the  landlord, 
exercising  his  right  as  such,  in  fulfilment 
of  a  duty  to  his  estate  generally,  to  he 
compelled  to  purchase  his  own  property 
and  interest  for  the  price  which  might  he 
required  from  a  puhlic  company,  for  the 
compulsory  purchase  of  the  continuing  in- 
terest of  a  solvent  and  respectable  tenant  ? 
By  the  common  law  of  England,  a  tenant 
who  wrongfully  withholds  possession  for- 
feits his  claim  to  emblements.  It  recog- 
nises no  right  engrafted  on  a  wrong;  there 
must  be  a  legal  basis,  and  then  the  right 
may  be  more  or  less  comprehensive  according 
to  general  circumstances  or  positive  law. 
This  consideration  shows  the  rank  injustice 
of  this  Bill.  It  seeks  to  abolish  the  tenure 
from  year  to  year,  so  far  as  the  landlord  is 
concerned;  but  on  the  other  side  the  tenant 
may  surrender  on  a  six  months'  notice  to  his 
landlord;  the  landlord  may  be  compelled  to 
accept  his  land  again,  exhausted  or  uncul- 
tivated, and  yet  have  no  power  to  resume 
Possession  against  the  will  of  the  tenant, 
[e  is  to  be  fast,  but  the  tenant  loose.  Is 
that  fair  play  between  the  parties  ?  Are 
existing  contracts  to  be  disregai*ded,  and 
Ireland  thrown  into  a  state  of  catalepsy  ? 
Is  it  wise  or  sound  policy  to  put  an  arti- 
ficial value  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  the 
mere  possession  of  land?  You  encourage 
pernicious  competition.  You  induce  de- 
pendence on  uncultivated  land,  as  a  sub- 
stantial property :  the  improving  and  pros- 
perous tenant  is  not  usually  the  seller  of 
his  interest :  it  is  more  generally  the  slo- 
venly tenant  who  is  broken  down  by  indo- 
lence or  misfortune.  If  the  possession  be 
made  of  value  whilst  the  land  is  neglected, 
you  may  induce  purchases  of  the  unim- 
proved possession ;  the  capital  of  the  buyer 
will  be  absorbed  in  the  purchase,  and  per- 
haps find  its  way  to  America :  the  price 
cannot  be  regulated  nor  the  buyer  selected, 
if  this  right  is  to  be  legalised  in  all  its  ele- 
ments, and  spread  over  Ireland  by  statute. 
This  could  not  possibly  conduce  to  elevate 
the  character  or  condition  of  tenants : 
such  legislation  is  too  unjust  not  to  be 
deeply  injurious.  In  England  the  statute 
law  which  regulates  landlord  and  tenant 
is  moderate,  when  compared  with  that  of 
Ireland.  And  still  more  so  in  Scotland : 
the  contracts  of  the  parties,  the  common 
law,  with  good  understanding  and  good  feel- 


ing, practically  accomplish  all  that  is  de- 
sirable. The  great  evil  in  Ireland  has 
been  the  excess  of  legislation.  In  the  reign 
of  George  the  Third,  there  were  nearly 
sixty  statutes  for  Ireland,  and  only  ^ve  or 
six  for  England.  These  statutes  compli- 
cate rights  and  remedies,  and  merely  en- 
able the  tenant  to  postpone  at  a  great  ex- 
pense the  settling  of  his  rent  account,  en- 
couraging irregularity  and  delay,  which  are 
often  ruinous  to  the  tenant,  and  injurious 
to  the  landlord.  The  latter  has  remedies 
at  law  which  are  baffled;  and  when  ulti- 
mately successful,  then  the  tenant  com- 
mences his  career  in  a  court  of  equity, 
and  the  settlement,  which  might  and  ought 
to  have  been  made  without  litigation,  is 
ultimately  compelled,  after  irreparable  mis- 
chief has  resulted  to  both  parties.  This 
acts  injuriously  on  the  moral  character  of 
the  tenant ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
wise than  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
people  from  the  plain  and  obvious  agency 
of  their  own  improved  habits  of  industry 
and  virtue,  by  encouraging  the  idle  hope 
of  remedying  their  grievances  by  con- 
stant legislation.  It  interrupts  the  indus- 
try and  unsettles  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try. For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  a  Committee  appointed  to  revise 
the  whole  code  of  landlord  and  tenant 
law,  in  order  to  simplify  and  reduce  it  to 
a  small  and  rational  compass,  and  instead 
of  increasing  to  diminish  it  considerably. 
Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  condi- 
tion of  Ulster,  and  it  is  said  that  you 
may  make  all  Ireland  like  Ulster  by  pass- 
ing this  Bill.  I  admit  the  superiority  of 
Ulster :  it  is  an  importiint  fact,  which  I  do 
not  mean  to  part  with;  and  I  will  cordiaUy 
concur  in  extending  to  the  rest  of  Ireland 
the  real  influences  which  have  made  Ul- 
ster so  prosperous.  It  is  said  tenant-right 
is  the  cause  of  this;  and  that  this  right 
originated  in  the  rules  of  the  plantation. 
Enough  to  say,  that  neither  Antrim  or 
Down  were  included  in  the  plantation. 
The  cause  lies  deeper :  its  elements  are  mo- 
ral; the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in 
Ulster,  with  its  valuable  incidents,  results 
from  the  moral  superiority  which  is  the 
fruit  of  civil  and  religious  freedom;  and 
what  is  called  the  tenant-right  of  Ulster 
is  the  test  of  its  peace — the  effect,  not  the 
cause,  of  its  general  prosperity.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell  illustrates 
this  position.  Here  is  the  extract  from 
the  Journals  of  the  Lords  : — 

"  Lords,  March  11.  1825. 
"  D.  0' Cornell — Ask^d  to  account  for  thi*— 
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that  it  was  not  necessary  in  Ulster,  for  twenty-five 
years,  to  enforce  the  Insurrection  Act? — There 
is  in  the  north,  and  has  been,  a  perpetually  or- 
ganised form  of  yeomanry,  mostly  Orangemen, 
ready,  of  course,  at  any  moment,  to  meet  any 
particular  act  of  insubordination  or  insurrection, 
and  giving,  therefore,  a  more  constant  opposing 
force  to  particular  acts  of  outrage." 

If  thus  you  have  in  one  province  the  yeo- 
man class  comhined  in  support  of  law  and 
order — attached  to  British  institutions — 
educated  in  the  principles  which  have  made 
England  great  and  prosperous  ;  but  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland  the  tenant-class  con- 
Bpiring  against  the  law — stimulated  to  ma- 
lignant hatred  of  everything  English  sim- 
ply because  it  is  English — and  every  rea- 
sonable effort  at  improving  their  condition 
frustrated  by  the  energies  of  unprincipled 
advisers,  who  hate  and  fear  the  power  of 
true  constitutional  liberty;  in  the  one  place 
religion  appealing  to  the  understandings 
and  affections  of  the  people — in  the  other, 
to  their  passions  and  their  senses  —  can 
you  hope  to  equalise  by  human  law  differ- 
ences occasioned  by  Divine  legislation;  or 
shall  the  former  prevail  where  the  latter 
is  repudiated  ?  It  cannot  be  :  another 
remedy  must  be  sought  and  applied. 
While  I  admit  the  moral  inequality,  I 
■would  to  some  extent  desire  to  be  the 
apologist  of  many  of  my  degraded  country- 
men. Remember  their  wretched  state  of 
social  and  physical  depression;  and,  above 
all,  reflect  on  the  training  they  habitually 
undergo.  How  can  legislation  correct 
this  ?  It  cannot  make  men  virtuous;  and 
yet  to  be  happy  they  must  be  good,  and  to 
be  good,  religious  truth  must  warm  their 
hearts.  You  cannot  transplant  by  statute 
the  moral  culture  of  one  province  to  fix  it 
in  another;  nor  can  that  which  is  indigen- 
ous to  a  moral  soil,  flourish  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  disaffection  and  crime;  and  you 
might  as  well  hope  to  transplant  the  luxu- 
riant exotic  to  some  bleak  and  barren 
mountain,  and  create  fertility  by  exposing 
it  to  perish.  In  your  agricultural  improve- 
ment you  begin  by  subsoiling,  draining, 
and  then  manuring :  noxious  weeds  have 
been  removed,  and  cold  and  chilling  influ- 
ences abstracted;  and  then  by  patient 
waiting  productiveness  is  secured.  Such 
must  bo  the  analogous  process  to  produce 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland  the  prosperity  of 
Ulster :  this  is  the  way  to  extend  its  tenant- 
right.  Suppose  for  a  moment  this  Bill 
had  been  passed  some  years  ago,  what 
could  have  been  its  olFect  on  the  class  of 
crimes  such  as  were  tried  at  the  special 
commission  ?     Fort^-oue    prisoners    were 


convicted  at  Limerick :  three  for  murder, 
eleven  for  robbery  of  arms  in  dwelling- 
houses,  one  for  harbouring  a  felon,  one  for 
appearing  in  arms,  six  for  an  attack  on  a 
house  and  attempted  abduction,  three  for 
burglary,  one  for  highway  robbery,  six  for 
extorting  money  by  intimidation,  and  eight 
for  plundering  food  under  the  pretext  of 
destitution.  The  very  able,  wise,  and, 
learned  Judge,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who 
presided,  used  these  words : — 

"  I  am  afraid  that  such  a  state  of  things  as  we 
witness  constantly  is  a  decided  proof  of  apathy 
and  indifference  on  the  part  of  a  large  class  of 
the  Queen's  subjects,  from  whom  the  support  of 
the  laws  might  be  expected.  Persons  of  the  de- 
scription I  allude  to  are  too  apt  to  proclaim  that 
the  laws  and  the  government  of  the  country  have 
not  afforded  that  assistance  which  might  be  afford- 
ed; but,  gentlemen,  they  should  recollect  that, 
without  the  assistance  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
without  the  co-operation  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
afford,  the  law  must  remain  a  dead  letter — that, 
in  fact,  no  laws  or  no  government  can  afford  re- 
lief, unless  every  man  assists  in  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace.  Gentlemen,  as  I  have  ad- 
verted to  what  may  be  fairly  termed  the  principal 
object  of  this  illegal  confederacy,  I  may  be 
allowed  here  to  observe  that  perhaps  at  no  period 
— certainly  at  no  period,  looking  to  land  as  the 
means  of  affording  subsistence  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  population-— does  there  appear  to  be  on  that 
account  less  reason  for  interfering  with  the  rights 
and  remedies  of  landlords,  because  you  are  all 
aware  that  the  principle,  *  that  every  individual 
has  a  right  to  be  supported  by  the  land,'  is  not 
only  now  acknowledged  in  the  abstract,  but  is  em- 
bodied in  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  full  execution, 
by  which  the  most  stringent  measures  are  afforded 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  under  all  circumstances, 
and  at  the  cost  and  expense  of  that  very  class  of 
persons  against  whose  rights  there  is  this  general 
opposition." 

Here,  then,  is  the  secret  as  to  the  mise- 
ries of  Ireland;  you  discover  it  by  a  candid 
comparison  of  the  condition  of  her  pros- 
perous province  and  her  degraded  districts. 
The  swell  of  agitation  is  thrown  back 
from  Ulster.  British  connexion  is  valued, 
not  denounced :  its  privileges  made  avail- 
able, not  counteracted — kindly  feeling  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  prevails  — 
religious  liberty  is  honoured,  and  truth 
diffuses  its  own  peculiar  blessings.  You 
look  away  from  this  prosperous  spot : 
you  see  suspicion  displacing  confidence — 
hatred  of  England  inculcated  and  cherish- 
ed as  a  religious  dogma — the  bad  passions 
aroused  and  inflamed — the  charities  of  hu- 
man hearts  curdled  and  corrupted — those 
relations  dissevered  which  are  the  offspring 
of  dependence  and  protection  :  here  are  the 
ininicdiatc  causes  of  the  depression  which 
is  acknowledged  ;  you  must  renovate  the 
soil  before  you  can  improve  the  products. 
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So  long  as  those  who  influence  and  stimu- 
late the  mind  of  the  people,  stoop  to  an  ig- 
nominious popularity  to  trade  upon  their 
distress  or  disaffection,  the  efforts  of  the 
wise  and  good  are  baffled  and  impeded. 
This  is  the  evil  which  must  be  met,  and 
honestly  and  boldly  grappled  with.  Your 
legislation  is  all  romance,  until  this  pre- 
vious question  be  decided.  The  constitu- 
tion of  England,  that  noblest  edifice  ever 
reared  on  earth — which  stands  amidst  the 
storm  which  rocks  all  Europe  to  its  centre 
— that  which  gives  to  England  a  name 
and  a  place  on  which  Heaven  shines  se- 
renely— it  must  by  its  own  steady  powers 
infuse  its  own  principles  by  gentle  processes 
into  the  habits  of  the  people  of  Ireland; 
trusting  to  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  its 
laws,  and  the  power  of  its  own  Executive; 
not  suffering  any  irresponsible  body  of  men 
to  assume  the  right  or  the  power  of  dic- 
tating terms  of  government;  but  with  con- 
scious strength  and  dignity  imparting  the 
light  and  warmth  of  freedom  to  shine  on  all 
with  steady  impartiality,  and  thus  quicken 
into  life  the  attachment  and  respect  of  the 
people.  I  thank  the  House  for  the  ex- 
ceeding kindness  and  patience  with  which 
I  have  been  heard;  I  feel  in  this  an  assu- 
rance that  this  Bill  will  bo  rejected  by  a 
decisive  majority. 

Mr.  JOHN  O'CONNELL  said,  that  ho 
could  not  hope  to  rival  the  great  ability  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
— an  ability  which  he  readily  confessed, 
though  he  could  not  admire  its  exhibition 
in  the  present  instance,  as  savouring  of 
what  was  too  often  attributed  to  too  clever 
advocates — the  effort  to  make  the  wrong 
appear  the  better  reason — to  wrap  up  the 
merits  of  the  case  in  a  cloud  of  declama- 
tion— and  to  make  points  at  the  expense  of 
truth  and  justice.  The  hon.  Member  had 
deplored  party  bitterness,  but  yet  had  in- 
troduced it  into  the  debate,  having  left  the 
merits  of  the  real  question  before  the 
House,  to  indulge  in  an  insulting  compari- 
son between  the  north  and  other  provinces 
of  Ireland.  He  repudiated  the  compari- 
son, and  the  species  of  lecture  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  had  thought  fit  to 
read  to  his  southern  fellow-countrymen  on 
what  he  called  the  superior  morality  of 
Ulster — a  superior  morality  which  consist- 
ed in  license  given  to  armed  Orangemen  to 
commit  outrage  and  murder?  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  spoken,  too,  of  an  ignominious 
popularity;  but  there  was  an  ignominious 
popularity  with  persecuting  landlords,  of 
which  it  would  be  well  if  the  hon.  Member 


had  an  equal  abhorrence.  And  now  as  to 
the  real  question  before  them,  which  had 
been  so  little  touched  on  in  the  speech 
they  had  heard,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  quoted,  as  the  popular  defi- 
nition of  tenant-right,  words  used  at  an 
insignificant  meeting  at  Holycross,  by  a 
Mr.  O'Connor,  a  person  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  a  popular  association  for  his 
wild  doctrines  on  land  tenure.  [Mr.  Na- 
pier had  quoted  the  hon.  Member  himself.] 
He  avowed  and  would  repeat  the  definition 
quoted  from  him,  and  which  he  took  from 
the  Devon  Commission  and  other  official 
documents,  namely,  that  tenant-right  was 
the  sale  of  simple  occupancy  at  the  best 
market  price  that  could  be  got,  the  price 
being  a  certain  number  of  years*  purchase 
of  the  rent,  and  the  landlord's  arrears 
being  defrayed  out  of  the  first  proceeds  of 
the  sale.  What  was  there  of  injustice  or 
spoliation  in  that?  and,  on  the  contrary, 
was  there  not  injustice  and  spoliation  in 
the  existing  state  of  things  to  the  unfortu- 
nate tenant  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber had  said,  that  at  the  recent  commis- 
sions the  cases  tried  had  nothing  to  do 
with  land.  He,  on  the  contrary,  held  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  six  cases  of  ab- 
duction, all  the  rest  were  distinctly  trace- 
able to  disputes  about  land.  The  burgla- 
ries and  robbings  were  to  get  possession  of 
arms  to  carry  out  the  fell  vengeance  re- 
solved upon  against  agents  or  intruded 
tenants.  The  crimes  against  the  person 
were  distinctly  caused  by  land  disputes; 
and  even  the  plundering  of  food  might  be 
so  traced,  as  it  was  landlord  cruelty  that 
had  deprived  the  wretches  of  the  means 
of  otherwise  prolonging  existence.  He 
joined  of  course  in  the  praises  of  the  legal 
ability  of  the  Chief  Baron;  but  he  should 
say  that  at  the  time  that  learned  person 
was  reading  solemn  lectures  to  the  shiver- 
ing criminals  before  him,  and  pronouncing 
against  them  the  awful  sentences  merited 
by  their  hideous  guilt,  yet  they  might  have 
with  reason  addressed  him,  and  said — 
**  Ay,  my  Lord,  we  are  indeed  guilty,  but 
your  Lordship  is  not  without  a  share  in  it. 
You  distinctly  declared  years  ago,  before 
Committees  of  Parliament,  that  agrarian 
crime  resulted  from  insecurity  of  tenure 
and  the  bad  state  of  the  laws  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  You  have  been  in 
high  and  influential  office  for  years  since 
you  made  those  declarations,  and  you  have 
done  nothing — advised  no  measure,  pro- 
posed no  Bill,  taken  not  one  single  step,  as 
it  was  your  duty  to  take — to   apply  a 
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remedj  to  the  criU  you  yonrself  confessed. 
Therefore  you,  my  Lord,  hare  participated 
beforehand  in  onr  guilt.*'  There  was  ano- 
ther Chief  Justice  to  whose  words  atten- 
tion should  be  called.  The  predecessor  of 
Mr.  Blackbume,  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Pennefather,  declared  from  the  bench  five 
or  six  years  ago  that  the  whole  course  of  < 
legislation  since  the  Union  had  been  in  fa- 
Your  of  the  landlord,  and  against  the  ten- 
ant. It  WAS  time  there  should  be  a  change 
in  this.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
might  argue  as  much  as  he  liked — taking 
vp  the  expression  of  those  who  might  be 
considered  his  clients,  the  exterminating 
landlords  of  Ireland — about  over-popula- 
tion, the  evils  of  subdivision,  and  other 
such  phrases  of  those  who  wished  to  see 
the  people  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
He  might  be  quite  assured  that  all  the 
expressive  laws  that  could  be  devised 
against  these  so-called  evils  would  fail,  as 
all  such  laws  hitherto  had  failed.  The 
want  of  manufactures  and  commerce  had 
thrown  the  people  altogether  on  the  land 
as  the  only  means  of  existence;  and  till 
Mome  great  measure  sliould  stop  the  drains 
from  Ireland,  restore  her  capital,  and  thus 
stimulate  and  support  enterprise  in  that 
country,  population  would  for  ever  be  in 
excess  upon  the  land.  Meantime  the 
effort  should  be  at  all  events  made  to  miti- 
gate the  evils  of  the  pressure  by  giving  se- 
curity of  profit  to  agricultural  industry. 
The  Government  measure  would  not  do 
this,  by  reason  of  its  hopeless  intricacy 
and  provision  for  endless  and  most  vexa- 
tious litigation.  Any  plan  about  recog- 
nising improvements  only,  raised  two  for- 
midable and  insuperable  questions:  first, 
as  to  what  landlords  and  tenants  would 
consent  to  consider  as  improvements;  and, 
secondly,  what  the  value,  and  apportion- 
ment to  each  of  such  value,  was  to  be; 
whereas  tenant-right,  as  iu  the  north,  sim- 
plified everything  by  leaving  the  tenant 
to  find  the  value  of  his  holding  and 
improvements,  if  any,  in  the  open  mar- 
ket; while,  at  the  same  time,  the  land- 
lord had  full  power  to  raise  the  rent, 
and  was  secure  of  arrears.  Such  was 
northern  tenant-right;  no  theory  or  fancy 
of  a  man  in  his  study  endeavouring  to  in- 
vent now  systems  of  legislation,  but  a  tried 
and  recognised  custom,  enduring  now  for  a 
very  long  period,  and  confessed  even  by  the 
most  adverse  witnesses  to  have  caused 
plenty,  peace,  and  prosperity.  The  evi- 
dence before  Lord  Devon  attested  that  it 
sold   at  fifteen,    twenty,    and   twenty-five 


years  and  upwards  purchase  of  rent.  To 
ix  the  price  of  land  was  diffienlt;  but  be 
(Mr.  O'Connell)  had  always  thoi^t  that 
at  least  a  minimum  might  be  fixed  below 
which  the  tenant  could  not  be  driven.  He 
had  thought  that  eight  years'  porehase, 
being  one-third  of  the  estimate  of  a  land- 
lord's interest  as  ^xed  in  the  redemption 
of  Crown  and  quit  rents  in  Ireland  might 
be  taken :  but  as  some  parties,  whose  opin- 
ion was  deserving  of  all  respect,  considered 
that  so  high  a  rate  would  be  an  obstacle 
to  the  incoming  tenant,  he  would  say  that 
four  years*  purchase  might  be  taken  as  a 
minimum — leaving,  as  before,  the  outgoing 
tenant  to  try  in  open  market  to  get  a 
higher  rate  if  he  could.  But  it  was  well 
known  that  the  tenants  in  the  south  were 
made  to  pay  fines  to  landlord  or  agent, 
and  sometimes  to  both;  while  in  the  north 
experience  proved  that  for  the  sake  of  se- 
curity large  sums  were  cheerfully  paid, 
and  yet  the  tenant  prospered  afterwards. 
Some  measure  of  the  kind  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  check  the  hideous  scenes  of 
extermination  going  forward  on  every  side. 
His  testimony  as  to  the  cruelties  exercised 
on  tenants  might  be  disputed;  but  he  re- 
ferred the  House  once  again,  as  he  had 
often  done  before,  to  a  book  which  had  been 
hitherto  treated  with  a  most  significant  ab- 
sence of  remark  by  the  advocates  of  land- 
lordism. It  was  the  book  of  an  English- 
man, for  thirty  years  land  agent  in  Ireland, 
a  Mr.  Wiggins,  who  had  been  more  than 
once  called  upon  to  give  evidence  before 
Committees  of  that  House.  He  was  by 
no  means  writing  for  popularity,  as  he 
attacked  the  Irish  people  and  the  agitators 
unsparingly;  but  he  told  the  truth  about 
the  gross  misconduct  and  crying  injustice 
towards  the  tenantry  of  the  majority  of 
the  landlords  in  Ireland.  Any  measure 
between  landlord  and  tenant  which  should 
not  recognise.thia  principle,  would  not  sa- 
tisfy the  south  and  west,  while  it  would 
disturb  the  north,  as,  of  course,  no  Act 
could  be  passed  for  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland  alone;  audits  inevitable  application 
to  the  north  would  enable  the  landlords 
there  to  destroy  the  existing  custom  of 
tenant-right.  The  House  then  ought  to 
pause  before  rejecting  a  system  which  had 
been  tried,  in  order  to  take  up  a  complicated 
and  impracticable  measure,  such  as  that  of 
the  Government,  which  could  tend  only  to 
increase  distraction  in  Ireland.  Such 
grievances  as  these,  which  tenant-right 
would  remove,  formed  the  real  strength  of 
agitation.     Do  away  with  the  grievances. 
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and  the  agitators,  whether  Old  Ireland  or 
Young  Ireland,  moral  force  men  or  physical 
force  men,  would  lose  all  power  over  the 
people.  That  would  be  the  real  policy  to 
adopt.  At  any  rate  he  prayed  the  House 
not  to  exasperate  the  popular  mind  still 
more  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  by  re- 
jecting hastily  what  they  so  much  set  their 
hearts  upon.  They  should  not  be  deprived 
of  the  little  remaining  hope  that  was  in 
their  hearts,  and  that  yet  held  them  from 
resolving  the  fearful  question  which  had 
arisen,  as  to  whether  death  by  the  sword 
were  not  preferable  to  death  by  famine 
and  destitution.  As  one  who,  notwith- 
standing that  he  might  be  sneered  at,  he 
would  say,  had  done,  and  was  doing,  all 
that  in  him  lay  to  restrain  the  people,  and 
counteract  the  effect  upon  them  of  the 
wicked  counsels  so  industriously  propa- 
gated amongst  them,  he  did  then  pray, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  fate 
of  the  Bill,  so  much  regard  would  be  shown 
to  the  deep  interest  taken  in  this  subject 
in  Ireland,  that  it  would  be  allowed  to  pass 
the  second  reading,  and  go  into  Committee 
there  to  be  amended  as  might  seem  best 
to  secure  the  rights  of  all. 

Viscount  CASTLEREAGH  thought, 
that  as  the  other  Bill  on  this  subject  would 
probably  go  to  a  Committee,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale  was  entitled  to  a  fair 
consideration  now.  He  indulged  in  very 
little  hope  that  there  would  arise  from 
either  of  these  Bills  such  a  measure  as 
would  be  likely  to  satisfy  the  people;  and, 
indeed,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed  by  these  competing  Bills,  the 
question  raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Rochdale  having  been  taken  up  by  others 
with  intentions  very  different  from  his  own, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  agitation  which 
was  now  going  on  with  respect  to  land  in 
Ireland,  it  became  very  difficult  even  for 
those  with  the  best  wishes  to  do  justice  to 
the  Irish  tenantry  to  give  at  this  moment 
an  honest  and  conscientious  opinion.  The 
measure  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
something  like  a  connivance  at  fixity  of 
tenure;  and  as  he  should  be  glad  to  see 
this  Bill  (the  Outgoing  Tenants  Bill)  sent 
to  a  Committee  upstairs,  he  should  now  be 
very  unwilling  to  vote  against  it,  merely 
because  to  some  portions  of  it  ho  saw  rea- 
son to  object. 

Captain  ARC HD ALL  denied  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Limerick  city  that  the  Orange- 
men were  licensed  to  commit  any  outrage. 
He  was  not  surprised  at  the  soreness  ex- 


hibited by  the  hon.  Member  towards  the 
Orangemen,  for  they  had  always  indig- 
nantly repudiated  every  offer  made  by  the 
Repeal  party;  and  the  House  might  he 
glad  to  know  that  there  were  100,000 
Orangemen  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ready 
to  stand  forth  at  any  moment  when  called 
upon  in  defence  of  order,  and  to  crush  the 
poisonous  offspring  of  the  agitation  led  by 
the  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  O'CONNELL  had  referred  parti- 
cularly to  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  the 
Killyman  wreckers;  and  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  could  not  forget  that  the 
life  of  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell  was  threat- 
ened by  these  very  loyal  and  peaceful 
Orangemen. 

Sir  J.  WALSH  considered  that  the 
picture  drawn  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Limerick  of  the  state  of  society  in  Ire- 
land, in  consequence,  as  he  declared,  of 
the  absence  of  a  system  of  tenant-right, 
was  most  exaggerated.  He  differed  alto- 
gether from  the  hon.  Member  in  his  calcu- 
lation that  the  good  landlord  was  the  ex- 
ception in  the  sister  country;  he  believed 
that  the  fact  was  precisely  the  reverse. 
There  was  a  great  popular  demand  for  an 
alteration  of  the  law,  a  great  cry  for  ten- 
ant-right, involving  every  shade  of  tenant- 
right,  amounting  at  last  to  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  the  rights  of  the  landlord.  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  brought  forward  a 
Bill  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  immediately 
met  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  by 
a  declaration  that  it  was  a  concession  to 
the  landlords  which  had  spread  consterna- 
tion and  alarm  throughout  the  whole  of 
Ulster.  That  Bill  altered  all  the  subsist- 
ing relations  of  tenant-right.  Then  the 
hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  brought  forward 
an  antagonist  Bill,  which  was  met  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  W.  Somerville) 
in  a  very  able  speech,  in  which  he  proved, 
unanswerably,  that  the  Ulster  tenant-right, 
if  extended  to  the  rest  of  Ireland,  must 
prejudice  the  rights  of  landlords  and  the 
interests  of  tenants,  and  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  misunderstood  the  effect  of 
his  own  Bill.  The  hon:  Member  for  Roch- 
dale met  this  objection  by  the  proviso  he 
had  inserted  in  his  Bill,  recognising  any 
established  custom  in  any  locality,  and 
in  the  absence  of  it  referring  each  case 
to  arbitrators.  This  measure,  therefore, 
only  legalised  the  Ulster  tenant-right, 
where  it  was  already  adopted  by  cus- 
tom; but  in  the  remaining  three-fourths 
of  Ireland  all  the  rights  of  tenants  and 
landlords  would  be,  without  any  rule  or 
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principle,  surrendered  to  the  mercy  of  hun-  ' 
dredfl  of  arbitrators,  and  no  landlord  could  I 
rely  upon  the  state  of  the  law.  Different  j 
arbitrators  could  act  each  according  to  his 
own  judgment  and  discretion,  and  nobody 
would  have  any  security  as  to  the  rule  to 
be  applied  to  the  question  of  compensation 
to  the  tenant.  The  Ulster  tenant-right 
had  succeeded  because  it  had  been  a  volun- 
tary understanding  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant;  and  no  argument  could  be 
more  rash  and  futile  than  that,  because  an 
arrangement  like  this  had  conduced  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  because  it  was 
Toluntary,  therefore  it  would  be  successful 
when  it  was  compulsory,  and  enforced  by 
legislative  enactment  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  He  would  be  candid  with  the 
House  and  say,  that  his  objections  were 
not  merely  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
to  the  details  of  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, as  well  as  that  of  the  Government 
— though  he  thought  the  details  of  both 
wore  extremely  defective — but  he  was  yet 
unable  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  a 
sweeping  alteration  of  the  law  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  of  the  general  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  upon  the  principle  in- 
volved in  these  Bills,  could  be  conducive  to 
the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  country. 
One  of  two  things  must  be  done  by  such 
a  Bill :  either  it  must  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  property,  taking  from  landlords 
and  transferring  to  tenants;  or  attempt  to 
interfere  by  legislative  enactment  with  the 
bargains  between  individuals — which,  ac- 
cording to  every  rule  of  legislation  and 
principle  of  political  economy,  were  best 
left  to  the  individuals  themselves — having 
conflicting  interests.  Admitting,  as  he 
did,  the  social  state  of  Ireland,  and  that 
that  country  was  afflicted  by  many  evils, 
he  fully  believed  that,  although  backward 
in  comparison  with  this  country,  the  im- 
provement of  the  agricultural  condition  of 
Ireland  had  been  for  many  years  progres- 
sive, and  that  it  was  still  going  on.  He 
believed  that  the  relation  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  as  it  had  existed  in  Ireland, 
was,  on  the  whole,  not  merely  a  relation 
which  ought  to  be  defended  on  the  abstract 
principle  of  the  rights  of  property,  but  that 
it  had  worked  in  Ireland,  and  would  work, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  classes — landlords, 
tenants,  and  the  community  at  large.  The 
Bill  proposed  to  tax  landlords  for  im- 
provements and  farm-buildings.  It  was 
for  the  interest  of  landlords  that  their 
estates  should  be  improved,  and  the  first 
3tep  was  to  improve  the  farm-buildings  in 


Ireland;  but  it  was  by  the  power  and  con- 
trol of  the  landlords  that  this  object  could 
alone  be  effected;  and  it  was  not  only  for 
the  interest  of  th9  landlords,  but  essential 
to  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 
country,  that  that  power  should  remain, 
and  that  the  landlords  should  have  the  sole 
construction  of  the  buildings.  He  was 
sure  that  this  course  of  action  would  ex- 
tend in  Ireland;  but  if  landlords  were  de- 
prived of  all  future  prospective  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  their  property — ^if  the 
control  over  it  were  thus  taken  away, 
though  buildings  might  increase  in  num- 
ber, they  would  deteriorate  in  quality. 
The  consolidation  of  farms  was  one  of 
the  great  desiderata  of  Ireland ;  but  this 
should  proceed  cautiously  and  slowly. 
Every  law  upon  this  subject  that  had  hi- 
therto been  tried  had  proved  either  ineffi- 
cacious, or  else  showed  an  evident  tendency 
to  increase  the  subdivision  of  farms.  It 
was  his  belief  that  there  was  not  one  of 
the  clauses  against  subdivision  which  would 
be  found  efficacious  in  practice;  and,  in 
conclusion,  he  wished  it  to  be  understood, 
that  in  voting  against  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  he  voted  against  tenant-right 
altogether. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR,  in  applying  himself 
to  the  niterits  of  the  Bill,  said,  there  were 
those  who  thought  tenant-right  of  para- 
mount importance  to  a  repeal  of  the 
Union.  He  was  not  of  that  opinion,  but 
he  quite  approved  of  the  conduct  of  those 
who,  entertaining  any  opinion  whatever 
with  respect  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  ex- 
pressed that  opinion  openly.  The  true 
way  to  deal  with  the  people  of  Ireland  was 
to  be  perfectly  frank.  With  respect,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
present  discussion  had  been  carried  on,  he 
must  not  only  express  his  strong  dissent 
from  the  sentiments  which  the  House  had 
heard  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick, 
but  he  must  also  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
that  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  con- 
tributed little  to  assist  the  House  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  sound  conclusion.  That  hon.  and 
learued  Gentleman  jumbled  up  the  mea- 
sure of  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  with 
that  of  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  it  was,  therefore, 
scarcely  necessary  for  him  to  do  more  than 
call  their  attention  to  that  circumstance, 
as  of  itself  it  seemed  to  him  insufficient  to 
neutralise  the  entire  effect  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  speech.  He  should 
venture  to  put  one    or  two  cases  which 
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might  be  urged  in  the  nature  of  a  reply  to 
the  hon.  Member,  if,  in  fact,  it  could  be 
said  that  any  formal  reply  were  needed. 
He  would  say,  suppose  that  a  tenant  had 
taken  land  at  10^.  an  acre  for  twenty  years; 
suppose  that  within  that  period  he  had  so 
greatly  improved  the  land  that  at  the  end 
of  his  term  it  was  worth  11,  10s.  an  acre; 
it  became  quite  evident  that  he  had  by  his 
improvements  augmented  the  value  of  the 
landlord's  estate  to  the  extent  of  4002., 
and  yet  the  landlord  could,  if  he  thought 
proper,  oust  him  from  the  soil  which  he 
had  thus  greatly  improved.  The  causes 
of  this  state  of  things  were  to  be  found  in 
a  very  obvious  historical  truth — that  the 
laws  which  regulated  relations  between  the 
owner  and  the  occupier  of  the  soil  had  all 
been  made  by  the  landlords,  and  they  took 
a  very  different  view  of  the  subject  from 
that  which  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of 
a  tenant.  The  result  of  their  law-making 
was  this,  that  if  a  tenant,  by  means  of  his 
capital  and  his  skill,  obtained  a  profit  of 
100?.  a  year  from  a  farm  that  had  been 
originally  worth  10^,  the  remaining  901.  y 
though  it  ought  to  belong  to  him,  could 
never  under  the  old  feudal  system  become 
his;  according  to  that,  the  landlord  was 
entitled,  not  only  to  take  advantage  of 
every  fortuitous  event,  but  of  every  exer- 
tion of  industry  or  application  of  capital. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  too  much  carried  away  by  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
the  University  of  Dublin;  it  was  a  speech 
full  of  sophisms;  but  in  one  respect,  at 
least,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
could  not  be  accused  of  any  intention  to 
lead  the  House  astray,  because  it  could 
not  but  be  obvious  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  mistaken  cause  for  effect.  As 
he  understood  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, he  objected  to  the  Bill  because  the 
tenant-at-will  was  supposed  by  it  to  have 
a  vested  right.  But  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale  provided  for  that, 
and  there  was  no  one  interest  that  would 
be  violated  by  his  measure.  What  was 
the  great  grievance  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land ?  It  was  this,  that  there  was  no 
tenant-right;  such  a  state  of  the  law  of- 
fered a  bounty  upon  idleness.  But  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  thought  himself  entitled  to 
compliment  the  Irish  landlords.  Few  per- 
sons would  consider  them  entitled  to  any 
compliment  who  knew  the  fact  that  sixty- 
one  laws  for  the  benefit  of  landlords  were 
.passed  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  while 


only  six  laws  of  a  similar  description  were 
passed  for  England.  Such  laws  were  un- 
necessary in  England;  and  he  was  as  ready 
as  any  man  to  bear  testimony  to  the  ex- 
cellent spirit  in  which  the  English  land- 
lords administered  the  trust  which  society 
reposed  in  them.  They  required  no  law 
beyond  the  influence  of  public  opinion  to 
coerce  them;  and  hence  it  was  that  the  ob- 
jections to  the  present  measure  did  not  so 
much  come  from  them  as  it  did  from  the 
Irish  landlords.  Then  the  practice  of 
squatting  formed  one  of  the  topics  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member's  speech;  but 
for  that  practice,  and  to  meet  the  evils 
to  which  it  gave  rise,  the  measure  before 
the  House  made,  as  he  conceived,  ample 
provision;  but,  according  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  there  should  be  no  legis- 
lation at  all  on  the  subject — everything 
should  be  left  to  the  laws  of  nature;  yet 
in  the  same  breath  he  told  the  House  that 
in  Down  and  Antrim  they  were  governed 
by  the  ancient  laws  and  usages  of  Ireland; 
that  tenants  were  prosperous,  and  landlords 
not  tyrannical — a  pretty  good  proof,  by  the 
way,  that  the  Irish  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
govern  themselves;  and  then  from  his  ar- 
gument it  was  not  easy  to  discover  whether 
he  thought  that  the  existence  of  a  yeomanry 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  produced  those  good 
results,  or  whether  he  thought  that  the  re- 
lations there  subsisting  between  landlord 
and  tenant  had  the  effect  of  producing  a 
good  yeomanry.  In  this  instance,  probably 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  as  he  had 
done  in  other  cases,  confounded  cause  and 
effect.  He  would  not,  however,  further 
waste  the  time  of  the  House  by  discussing 
minute  points.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Rochdale  would  not  insist  upon 
having  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  Bill;  he,  on  the  contrary,  was  wil- 
ling to  go  into  Committee  and  calmly  con- 
sider the  several  provisions  of  the  Bifi.  In 
disposing  of  such  a  question  as  the  present, 
they  should  not  forget  that  the  Legislature 
had  frequently  interfered  with  the  existing 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  es- 
pecially in  Ireland.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussions  which  led  to  those  measures, 
the  enormous  abuses  of  the  middleman  sys- 
tem were  frequently  referred  to — no  abuse 
could  be  greater;  but  the  hard  treatment 
which  the  labourer  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  the  farmer  was  also  an  evil  of  the  high- 
est magnitude — for  one  tyrant  in  broad- 
cloth there  were  1,000  in  frieze.  The 
duty  which  he  owed  to  his  country  and  to 
that  House  demanded  of  him  that  he  should 
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deprecate  any  attempt  to  trifle  with  the 
feelings  of  the  people  upon  this  subject.  If 
the  House  thought  any  legislation  necessary, 
let  them  say  so— if  not,  let  them  say  the  con- 
trary; but,  let  not  the  Irish  people  be  car- 
ried away  by  false  expectations — let  them 
not  be  told  that  there  was  justice  on  their 
side,  and  then  be  informed  that  the  Legis- 
lature lacked  the  machinery  for  carrying 
out  the  sound  principles  which  they  recog- 
nised. They  might  talk  as  they  pleased 
about  the  difficulties  of  a  Bill  of  this  kind, 
but  they  found  no  difficulty  in  Bills  for  im- 
posing taxes.  There  was  not  one  of  the 
supposed  difficulties  about  this  Bill  which 
ceuld  not  at  once  be  easily  overcome ;  un- 
due or  unfair  modes  of  improvement  might 
easily  be  prevented;  and  a  board  might  be 
established  to  declare  how  many  years' 
rent  might  be  expended  in  improvements. 
He  could  not  help  observing,  that,  by  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick, 
he  had  been  shocked,  disgusted  and  horri- 
fied :  that  hon.  Gentleman  talked  of  the 
Irish  Members  being  oppressed  in  that 
House  by  the  English  ;  but,  to  him,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  kind  of  Members  sent  to 
that  House  from  Ireland  were  equally  op- 
pressive. He  would  conclude  with  this 
advice  to  the  Irish  landlords.  He  called  on 
them  to  beware,  and  he  would  tell  them 
that  the  most  to  be  done  was  to  be  done 
by  themselves.  It  was  a  weakness  for 
them  to  be  eternally  coming  to  this  House 
to  assist  them.  Ireland  was  a  country 
that  might  be  made  a  garden,  if  the  land- 
lords only  did  their  duty.  But  they  were 
too  proud,  and  disdained  agricultural  pur- 
suits. [**  No,  no  !**]  He  knew  that  in  his 
time  they  did,  and  he  feared  that  what  She- 
ridan said  of  the  Irish  was  too  true,  that 
they  were  a  poor  and  proud  people. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  on  the  day 
when  this  subject  was  before  under  discus- 
sion, his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland  stated  so  fully  and  clearly  the 
reasons  which  induced  the  Government  to 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  that 
it  was  needless  for  him  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  long  on  the  present 
occasion,  particularly  after  the  able  man- 
ner in  which  the  question  had  been  de- 
bated by  Gentlemen  locally  connected  with 
Ireland,  and  after  the  very  able  speech  of 
hon.  Member  for  Dublin  University,  who  had 
brought  a  great  deal  of  practical  and  legal 
knowledge  to  bear  on  the  subject.  In  one 
point  he  must  concur  with  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Radnorshire, 
namely,  that  the  more  this  question  was 


discussed,  the  more  sensible  must  the  House 
be  of  the  immense  difficulties  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  any  effectual  legislative  re- 
medy for  those  evils  which  had  arisen  out 
of  the  existing  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland.  It  had  been  made  by 
an  hon.  Member  a  matter  of  reproach  te 
the  English  Parliament  that  they  had  not 
passed  measures  to  go  to  the  root  of  these 
evils,  and  to  remove  the  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  agrarian  crime,  proceeding  in  a 
great  measure  out  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  land  in  Ireland,  and  out  of 
the  existing  relations  of  landlord  and  ten* 
ant.  It  might  be  true  that  agricultural 
outrages  had  been  extensively  connected 
with  the  tenure  of  land,  and  with  the  un- 
satisfactory relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant;  but  he  believed  that  the  reason 
why  no  effectual  legislative  remedy  had 
been  applied  to  those  evils  was  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  landlord  influence  in  that 
House.  There  was  no  indisposition  in  the 
Members  of  that  House  to  do  ample  jus- 
tice between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ire- 
land, and  to  apply  an  effectual  remedy  to 
the  existing  inconveniences,  if  they  could 
clearly  see  their  way;  but  there  were  al- 
most insuperable  difficulties  in  framing  any 
Act  of  Parliament  calculated  to  effect  that 
object.  He  agreed,  with  the  hon.  Member, 
who  last  addressed  the  House,  in  his  last 
observation,  although  inconsistent  with 
some  of  the  other  remarks  which  that 
hon.  Member  made  to  the  House,  that  the 
real  remedy  for  these  evils  was  to  be 
found,  not  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  in 
the  parties  themselves — not  merely  in  the 
landlords,  but  in  the  landlords  and  tenants 
conjoined,  and  in  the  mutual  agreements 
which  their  united  interests  might  lead 
them  to  make.  In  reference  to  ejectments 
and  the  law  of  distress,  the  Legislature 
might  regulate  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
both  of  the  landlords  and  of  the  tenants, 
and  might  prevent  to  a  certain  extent  acts 
of  hardship  and  oppression ;  but  if  it  at- 
tempted by  law  to  make  agreements  be- 
tween landlords  and  tenants  which  should 
apply  to  every  case,  whatever  the  wishes  of 
the  parties  might  be,  the  attempt  would  be 
absolutely  impossible,  and,  if  possible,  the 
law  would  be  evaded.  The  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  F.  O'Connor)  had  said  a  great  deal 
about  a  tenant  taking  land  at  lOs.  an  acre, 
and  improving  it  so  as  to  make  it  worth 
3O5.  an  acre,  and  had  observed  that  the 
landlord  in  such  case,  without  any  expen- 
diture of  capital,  reaped  the  full  benefit  of 
the  tenant's  exertions  and  industry.     But» 
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under  those  circumstances,  the  real  secu- 
rity for  the  tenant  was,  hefore  taking  the 
land  at  10s,  an  acre  capable  of  being  im- 
proved to  305.  an  acre,  and  before  expend- 
ing capital  on  the  land,  to  stipulate  with 
his  landlord  for  such  a  length  of  tenure  as 
would  reimburse  him.  No  law  could  be 
passed,  in  justice  to  all  parties,  and  re- 
specting the  rights  of  all  parties,  which 
could  give  such  fixity  of  tenure  as  might 
be  voluntarily  agreed  upon  between  land- 
lord and  tenant.  When  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  were  spoken  of  as  being  the  origi- 
nators of  all  the  evils  existing  there  with 
reference  to  the  tenure  of  land,  he  thought 
it  fair  to  state  that  there  were  exceptions 
to  such  a  general  assertion,  and  to  show 
that  the  principle  of  making  an  agree- 
ment mutually  beneficial  to  landlord  and 
tenant  was  acted  upon  by  some  of  the  best 
landlords  in  that  country.  Since  he  had 
come  into  that  House  he  had  had  put  into 
his  hand  an  advertisement  relative  to  cer- 
tain farms,  in  the  Queen's  County,  to  be 
let  from  the  25th  of  March  last  by  Mr. 
Price.  These  were  the  terms  of  the  ad- 
vertisement for  letting  several  large  farms 
belonging  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne  in  the  Queen's 
County : — 

"  Proposals  in  writing:,  or  applications  per- 
sonally, will  be  received  and  attended  to  hj 
Mr.  John  R.  Price,  Westfield  Farm,  Mountrath, 
who  will  be  prepared  to  satisfy  all  reasonable 
tenants  on  the  undefined  and  vexed  questions  of 
*  tenant-right  and  fixity  of  tenure,*  by  the  only 
remedy  calculated  to  remove  the  difficulty  and 
perpetuate  a  good  understanding  between  land- 
lord and  tenant ;  that  is,  by  providing  the  fixed 
capital  required  for  all  permanent  improvements, 
on  certain  just  and  equitable  conditions,  to  be 
previously  agreed  upon ;  and  by  granting  a  sub- 
stantial lease  for  twenty-one  or  thirty-one  years, 
as  the  condition  of  the  farm  may  require  or  sug- 
gest.—March  9,  1848." 

If  landlords  offered  such  tciins,  calculated 
to  improve  the  relation  between  them  and 
their  tenants,  such  a  mode  of  proceeding 
would  be  found  much  better  than  anything 
else,  and  most  productive  of  a  sound  feel- 
ing amongst  the  parties.  It  certainly  would 
be  the  best  plan  not  to  interfere  between 
persons  willing  to  make  such  voluntary 
agreements;  and  when  the  second  reading 
of  the  Government  Bill  should  be  proposed, 
it  would  be  found  that  no  such  interfer- 
ence was  involved  in  that  measure.  With 
respect  to  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man now  under  discussion,  he  thought 
that  there  were  principles  in  it  which  the 
House  could  hardly  sanction,  by  assenting 
to  the  second  reading,  with  due  regard  to 


the  rights  of  property  or  the  interests  of 
landlords  and  tenants  themselves.  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  on  a  former  occasion, 
said,  he  was  not  an  advocate  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  mere  right  of  occupancy;  but 
he  found  the  mere  right  of  occupancy  was 
made  a  ground  of  compensation  in  his  Bill. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  undesirable, 
by  any  legislation,  to  interfere  with  a  cus- 
tom working  satisfactorily  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Where  landlords  and  tenants 
agreed  to  be  bound  by  that  custom,  let  it 
be  so;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  un- 
advisable  to  enforce  by  Act  of  Parliament 
that  custom  throughout  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land where  it  was  not  known,  or  to  enforce 
the  custom  by  legislation.  He  found  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  Bill  gave  a  compen- 
sation for  mere  occupancy,  and  for  doing 
that  which  every  tenant  was  bound  to  do 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  interest.  Was 
that  a  principle  which  the  House  would 
assent  to  ?  He  thought  it  was  most  dan- 
gerous to  hold  out  an  expectation  by  a 
vote  of  that  House,  that  any  tenant,  for 
only  doing  that  which  every  tenant  under 
a  proper  system  of  agi'iculture  would  natu- 
rally perform,  should  have  a  right  of  com- 
pensation. He  did  not  deny  that  it  might 
be  desirable  to  enable  tenants  to  obtain 
compensation  for  improvements,  using  that 
word  in  a  much  more  limited  sense  than 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  in  his  Bill,  and 
meaning  thereby  improvements  quite  dis- 
tinct from  those  effected  by  mere  indus- 
trial occupation,  which  included  good  clean 
husbandry.  The  hon.  Gentleman's  Bill, 
besides  establishing  occupancy  as  a  ground 
of  compensation,  included  the  erection 
of  buildings,  <S^c.;  and  he  admitted  that 
buildings  erected  by  a  tenant  consti- 
tuted a  fair  claim  to  compensation.  A 
great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  litiga- 
tion which  the  system  of  arbitration  would 
lead  to;  and  he  thought  that  it  was  an  ob- 
jection to  all  these  attempts  to  legislate  on 
this  subject,  that  it  must  be  accompanied 
with  a  certain  amount  of  litigation ;  and 
that  was  an  objection  which,  he  admitted, 
applied  also  to  the  Government  measure. 
Any  attempts  to  legislate  in  minute  de- 
tail on  such  a  matter  must  lead  to  litiga- 
tion ;  and  that  was  the  price  which  the 
people  must  pay  for  any  improvement 
they  might  expect  of  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  by  means  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  With  reference  to  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House,  he  repeated  that  it 
would  be  hazardous  to  encourage  expecta- 
tions which  might  arise  from  the  Housq 
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sanctioning  the  principle  upon  which  it 
was  founded.  With  respect  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  nohle  Lord  the  Member  for 
the  county  of  Down,  he  should  be  willing, 
assuming  that  the  Government  Bill  would 
be  read  a  second  time  and  referred  to 
a  Committee,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  same  Committee,  which 
might  be  done  without  the  House  first 
sanctioning  the  principle  of  it.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Fermanagh  had  inquired  whe- 
ther the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Limerick  was  true,  that  bands  of  Orange- 
men were  allowed  to  go  about  the  coun- 
try with  arms  in  their  hands  committing 
murders  ?  He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  should 
have  thought  it  quite  unnecessary  to  say 
one  word  in  reference  to  that  matter  had 
he  not  been  appealed  to.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  foundation  for  making  such  a 
statement;  and,  indeed,  he  understood  the 
hon.  Member  for  Limerick,  in  his  explana- 
tion, to  refer  to  some  transactions  that 
took  place  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago. 

Mr.  FAGAN  said,  that  it  was  incum- 
bent on  the  House  to  legislate  in  order  to 
create  some  alteration  for  the  better  in  his 
unfortunate  country.  He  had  been  glad 
to  hear  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the 
county  of  Down  state  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  give  a  qualified  sanction  to  this 
Bill ;  and  he  might  observe,  that  the  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  family  of  that  noble 
Lord  in  the  county  of  Down  and  in  Ulster 
was  justly  held  forth  as  an  example  of 
what  might  be  done  in  Ireland  by  good 
landlords.  The  hon.  Member  for  Dublin 
University  (Mr.  Napier)  had  commenced 
his  very  able  and  talented  speech  by  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  encompassed  this  subject. 
He  admitted  that  it  was  a  question  of 
considerable  difficulty;  but  his  conviction 
was,  that  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Rochdale  met  those  difficulties  more 
effectually  than  any  measure  which  had 
before  been  submitted  to  the  House,  and 
he  was,  therefore,  prepared  to  support  the 
Bill. 

Major  BLACKALL  considered  that 
there  should  be  an  extensive  revision  ofj 
the  whole  law  bearing  on  the  relations  of , 
landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland,  with  the  j 
object  of  securing  the  fair  rights  of  the  | 
landlords,  and  of  insuring  to  the  tenants  | 
ample  compensation  for  any  improvements  | 
they  might  effect  in  their  farms.  But  the 
question  the  House  was  now  called  upon  I 


to  determine  was  one  of  a  totally  different 
nature,  namely,  whether  they  would  recog- 
nise such  a  right  of  occupation  as  had  not 
hitherto  been  granted,  either  to  tenants  in 
Ireland,  or,  he  believed,  to  tenants  in  any 
other  country.  The  hon.  Member  for  Lim- 
erick had  referred  to  Ulster  as  a  district 
where  tenant-right  was  established,  and 
where  the  landlord's  rent  was  perfectly 
secure.  Now,  he  might  state,  that  he  was 
connected  with  property  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  on  which  tenant-right  had  been  re- 
cognised for  many  years,  and  that  he  had 
had  to  bring  many  more  ejectments  upon 
that  property  than  upon  property  in  another 
county  where  no  tenant-right  existed.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Limerick  had  referred  to 
the  fines  paid  for  land  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land; and  those  fines  involved,  in  fact,  the 
recognition  of  the  custom  of  tenant-right 
which  prevailed  in  the  north  of  Ireland; 
for  he  would  challenge  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  produce  any  instance  where  a  fine 
had  been  paid  on  the  understanding  that 
land  was  to  be  held  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  and  where  the  tenants  had  been 
called  upon  to  give  up  possession  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  agreed  upon. 
He  might  also  state,  that,  although  per- 
sons in  the  north  of  Ireland  were  desirous 
that  the  custom  of  tenant-right  should 
continue,  they  were  opposed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of .  that  right  by  a  legislative 
enactment.  He  thought  it  of  the  greatest 
importance  at  the  present  moment  that 
this  question,  which  had  been  so  long  agi- 
tated, should  be  definitively  settled;  but 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  now  under  discussion, 
and  he  hoped  the  House  would  show  by  its 
vote  that  it  was  not  prepared  to  sanction 
the  establishment  in  Ireland  of  a  right 
which  did  not  exist  in  this  or  in  any  other 
country. 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE  thought  it  was  most 
important,  with  a  view  to  maintaining  the 
tranquillity  of  the  empire,  that  this  ques- 
tion should  be  brought  to  a  speedy  settle- 
ment. The  subject  was  one  which  was 
regarded  with  intense  anxiety  by  the  oc- 
cupying tenantry  of  Ireland;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  unless  some  arrangement  was 
speedily  made,  the  great  mass  of  the  popn- 
latiou  of  Ireland  would  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  and  would  settle  it 
in  a  far  more  summary  and  disagreeable 
manner  than  was  proposed  by  any  Bill 
which  had  been  introduced  into  that  House. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Dublin  University  had 
made  a  very  able  and  eloquent  speech  on 
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this  subject;  but  the  bon.  Gentleman  did 
not  propose  any  change  in  the  existing 
state  of  things :  he  was  for  leaving  the 
settlement  of  any  differences  to  the  good 
feeling  mutually  existing  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  He  would  ask  the  House  to 
consider  what  was  the  present  condition  of 
the  agricultural  districts  of  Ireland,  and 
whether  there  was  not  a  strong  and  urgent 
necessity  for  some  amendment  in  the  law 
affecting  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant.  A  petition  had  recently  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  from  a  large  meeting 
in  the  county  of  Wexford,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  presented  a  fair  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  districts  of 
Ireland.  The  petitioners  stated  that  rents 
were  immoderately  high,  amounting  to 
rackrents;  that  there  was  no  security  of 
possession  to  the  tenant,  and  little  or  no 
encouragement  to  improvement,  but  much 
positive  discouragement ;  that  the  laws 
were  all  favourable  to  the  landlords,  and 
were  oppressive  and  vexatious  in  their  ef- 
fect; that  the  consequence  was  deficient 
employment,  imperfect  cultivation,  wide- 
spread distress,  ejectments,  extermination, 
the  levelling  of  farm-houses  and  of  whole 
villages;  destitution,  deaths  in  countless 
numbers  from  hunger  and  cold;  illegal 
combinations,  outrages,  and  assassinations. 
This  petition,  he  believed,  expressed  the 
feelings  of  a  large  number  of  persons  in 
Ireland;  and  he  called  upon  the  House  to 
effect  some  amendment  in  a  law  which  had 
reduced  that  country  to  such  a  frightful 
state.  They  ought  not  to  allow  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  law  which  enabled  the  land- 
lords to  oppress  their  tenantry  in  the  man- 
ner represented  by  these  petitioners.  Many 
landlords  now  were  not  even  obliged  to 
take  proceedings  in  order  to  evict,  as  they 
once  were;  they  had  but  to  seize,  and  the 
tenant  must  apply  for  relief  to  the  guar- 
dians, and  give  up  the  land.  If  Parlia- 
ment desired  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland, 
this  question  should  be  permanently  set- 
tled in  the  course  of  this  Session. 

Colonel  RAWDON  would  vote  for  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  because  he 
thought  that  that  was  due  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  SCULLY  also  supported  the  second 
reading.  No  good  will  would  ever  exist  in 
Ireland  until  this  question  was  settled  by 
legislation. 

Mr.  S.  CRAWFORD  replied :  In  the 
former  debate  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir 
W.  Somerville)  referred  to  some  apparent 
contradictions  m  his  (Mr.  Crawford's)  state- 


ments with  regard  to  the  question  whe- 
ther it  was  occupancy  or  improvement  that 
was  the  foundation  of  tenant-right.  He 
had  always  stated  that  the  tenant-right  of 
Ulster  was  composed  of  two  parts — the 
right  of  possession,  and  improvements;  he 
did  not  deny  that  occupancy  formed  a  part 
of  the  claim,  but  the  improvements  made  by 
the  tenant  added  to  the  value  of  that  right. 
He  did  not  deny  either  that  he  thought 
that  tenant-right  had  been  abused  by  ita 
being  claimed  for  occupancy  without  im- 
provement. If  all  landlords  in  Ireland 
were  kind  and  benevolent,  there  might  be 
no  occasion  for  this  Bill;  but  if  the  House 
would  look  to  the  evidence  before  them, 
they  would  find  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
landlord  interest,  including  the  middle 
landlords,  the  landlords  over  the  occupants 
of  the  soil,  were  not  of  that  description,  at 
least  in  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland. 
The  general  prevailing  practice  of  land- 
lords in  three-fourths  of  Ireland  had  been 
to  oppress  the  tenants,  and  refuse  them  all 
compensation  for  improvements. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time : — Ayes 
22;  Noes  145:  Majority  123. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Alcock,  T. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox.  W.  J. 
Greene,  J. 
Ilindley,  C. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Meagher,  T. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
Perfect,  R. 

List  of 

Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  II.  E. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Adare,  Visct. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Alexander,  N. 
Archdall,  Capt. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Baldock,  E.  U. 
Bateson,  T. 
Benbow,  J, 
Bennet,  P. 
Beresford,  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Boldero,  II.  G. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bowring,  Dr. 


Rawdon,  Col. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Sadleir,  J. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
ScuUy,  F. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 

TELLVR8. 

Crawford,  W.  S. 
Power,  Dr. 

the  Noes. 

Brackley,  Visct. 
Brotherton,  J. 
BuUer,  C. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Carow,  W.  H.  P. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Charteris,  hon,  F. 
Christy,  S. 
Clay,  J. 
Clive,  H.  B. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Craig.  W.  G. 
Deedes,  W. 

D'Eyncourt,  rt.  hn.  C.T. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Drummond,  H. 
Drommondf  IL  H« 
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Buncombe,  hon.  0. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Ellice,  E. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
FitzPatrick,  rt.hn.J.W. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescuo,  C. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  IT. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
GrenfcU,  C.  P. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grogan,  E. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hastic,  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hume,  J. 
Ingestrc,  Visct. 
JackHon,  W. 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Jollitfe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.  F. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lushington,  C. 
M*Naghten,  Sir  E. 
Marshall,  W. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 


Melgund,  Visct. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Miles,  W. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morris,  1). 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Newdogato,  C.  N. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Rendlcsham,  Lord 
Rich,  U. 
Ricliards,  R. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Ruthcrfurd,  A. 
St.  George,  C 
Salwey,  Col. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Sidney,  Aid. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Somerville,  rt.  hn.SirW. 
Sotheron,  T.  IL  S. 
Spearman,  II.  J. 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  J. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  II. 
Thicknesso,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thornely,  T. 
ToUemachc,  J. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
TrolloiK*,  Sir  J. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vemer,  Sir  W. 
Verney,  Sir  II. 
WaUh,  Sir  J.  B. 
'Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood.  W.  P. 
Wyvill,  M. 
Young,  Sir  J. 

TELLEUS. 

Tufnell,  II. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


The  House  adjourned  at  lialf-pnst  Five 
o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday t  April  6,  1848. 

MiwuTis.]  Took  the  Oaths.— The  Lord  Poltimore.— The 
Lord  Loftus. 

Pi'Buc  BiLL8.~S*  Property  Tax. 
Reported — Starap  Duties  Airiinilation. 

PjcTiTroNti  Prkskntkd.  From  Members  of  several  Lodges 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Udd  Fellows.  Manchester 
Unity,  for  the  Extension  of  the  I'rovisions  of  the  Benefit 
SodeUes  Act  to  that  Order. — From  Glasgow,  for  Inquiry 
Into  the  Necessity  of  an  Alteration  in  the  Navigation 
Laws. — From  the  York  Diocesan  Board  of  Education, 
aagainst  any  Addition  to  Parliamentary  Grants  to  Na- 
tional Schools.— From  Pont  lUyddc-n,  and  several  other 
Maces,  for  the  ImposiUou  of  the  Severest  Penalties  on 
all  Roman  Catholic  Priests  who  shall  Denounce  Persons 


ttom  the  AlUr.—From  the  Honitun  UdIod,  tot  a  RepMl 
of  the  Law  of  SettlemcnL— From  Stocktoo-upoo-Teai, 
and  several  Charitable  Institutions,  for  Exampdoo  of 
Charitable  BequesU  ttom  Legacy  Duty.— From  tha  Rav. 
John  Clark,  A.M.,  and  several  other  Penoot,  againat  iha 
Watson's  HospiUl  EsUte  BiU. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  ANSWER  TO  THE 

ADDRESS. 
The  LORD  STEWARD  (Earl  Fortes- 
cue)  brought  up  Her  Majesty's  Answer  to 
the  Address  of  Congratulation  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  by  their  Lordships  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  birth  of  a  Princess  : — 

••  I  have  received  your  affectionate  and  loyal 
Address  with  the  truest  satisfaction.  I  sincerely 
thank  you  for  your  Congratulations  on  the  birth 
of  a  Princess,  and  for  the  regard  which  you  ex- 
press on  the  occasion  for  my  Person  and  Fa- 
mily." 

CHURCH  PLURALITIES  IN  IRELAND. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  begged 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  noble  Marquess 
opposite  respecting  a  union  of  parishes  in 
the  diocese  of  Ossory  in  Ireland.  The 
union  of  Burnchurch  consisted  of  no  less 
than  eleven  parishes,  extending  over  a  dis- 
trict of  thirty  miles  in  length,  united  under 
one  rector.  The  matter  had  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Parliament,  and  a  BiH 
was  passed  (the  8th  and  9th  Vic.  c.  95), 
in  1845,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
subdivision  of  that  and  other  unions;  but 
he  believed  the  intentions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture had  never  been  carried  into  effect. 
He  understood  that  some  difficulty  had 
arisen  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  regard- 
ing the  patronage.  But  he  wished  to  know 
whether  Her  Majesty*s  Government  had 
determined  to  carry  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  into  effect ;  for  there  was  nothing  so 
detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  as  the  existence  of  those 
unions. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  en- 
tircly  concurred  in  the  concluding  observa- 
tion of  the  noble  Earl,  and  he  thought  it 
highly  necessary  to  effect  the  severance  of 
such  extraordinarily  large  unions  of  pa- 
rishes. He  had  spoken  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  upon 
the  subject,  and  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  informed  him  that  the  difficulty  of  ef- 
fecting the  severance,  in  the  case  alluded 
to,  arose  out  of  a  dispute  between  the 
bishop  and  the  dean  as  to  the  right  of  pre- 
sentation. 

TRE  PROPERTY-TAX  BILL. 
The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  rose, 
in  pursuance  of  notice,  to  move  the  Second 
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Heading  of  the  Bill  to  continue  for  three 
years  the  duties  on  property,  professions, 
trades  and  offices.  In  making  this  propo- 
sition to  their  Lordships,  he  certainly  did 
not  lahour  under  the  difficulty  of  having 
any  new  proposition  to  make,  or  of  ex- 
plaining a  matter  with  which  they  were 
not  already  well  acquainted,  hoth  as  to  its 
principles  and  its  details:  hut  still  this  sub- 
ject, familiar  as  it  was  to  their  Lordships, 
was  one  so  important  that  he  could  not 
ask  their  consent  to  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  without  layibg  before  them  the 
grounds  on  which  Government  had  felt  it 
to  be  indispensable  that  the  measure  should 
be  renewed,  and  the  motives  that  had  in- 
duced them  on  the  present  occasion  to 
take  that  course.  In  doing  so  he  would 
very  briefly  state  what  was  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country,  what  were  the 
expenses  for  payment  of  which  they  had 
to  provide,  and  what  was  the  present  state 
as  well  as  the  future  prospects  of  the  re- 
venue; from  a  consideration  of  all  which 
the  House  of  Commons  had  determined  on 
the  present  measure,  and  which  their  Lord- 
ships were  now  asked  to  sanction.  He 
would,  however,  in  the  first  instance,  call 
their  attention  to  the  fact,  that  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  country  arose  from  obligations  which 
they  were  bound  to  meet,  if  they  desired 
to  maintain  the  public  faith;  and  that  it 
was  on  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
the  public  expenditure  that  they  could  at- 
tempt to  effect  any  reduction,  or  to  exer- 
cise economy.  The  first  head  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  Funded  Debt,  for  which  they 
were  bound  to  provide  27,778,000Z.  To 
that  was  to  be  added,  for  interest  of  Un- 
funded Debt,  752.600Z..  That  was  after 
allowing  for  the  deduction,  which  he  was 
happy  to  say  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  already 
provided  for  ;  making,  under  those  two 
heads,  a  total  of  28,530,600Z.  To  that  sum 
was  to  be  added  the  charges  on  the  Conso- 
lidated Fund,  which  comprised  the  fixed 
salaries  of  the  public  service,  2,750,000Z., 
raising  the  total  to  3l,280,600Z.  There 
remained  different  heads  which  were  pro- 
vided for  from  time  to  time  by  the  concur- 
rence of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  One 
amongst  them  was  the  vote  for  the  Navy 
and  Army.  The  expense  of  the  Navy  was 
7,726,610Z.;  for  the  Army,  7,162.926Z.; 
to  which  was  to  be  added,  for  the  Ordnance 
Department,  2,924,835Z.  He  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to  use  any  argument  with  their 
Lordships   to   induce  them  to  give  their  I 
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concurrence  to  those  estimates.  They  ex- 
ceeded in  only  two  particulars  the  esti- 
mates of  last  year;  and  he  was  not  pre- 
pared, until  he  should  hear  it  from  some 
noble  Lord,  to  believe  that  he  would  be 
met  with  any  expression  in  that  House  to 
the  effect  that  there  ought  to  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  our  military  strength.  For  al- 
though there  might  be  no  immediate  ap- 
prehension of  war — although  there  might 
be  no  quarter  from  which  hostility  was  rea- 
sonably to  be  apprehended — ^yet  the  pre- 
sent was  not  the  moment  at  which  to  make 
any  considerable  reduction  in  the  naval  and 
military  expenditure  of  the  country.  It  was 
not  a  time,  in  the  present  cirtumstances  of 
the  world,  at  which  we  should  leave  our- 
selves less  provided  than  before  in  means  of 
military  defence;  or  in  the  means  of  main- 
taining that  security  which  was  so  neces- 
sary for  our  trading  and  commercial  pros- 
perity. He  was  sure  that  the  amount  of 
the  estimates  essential  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  honour  of  the  country  would  receive 
the  sanction  of  that  as  well  as  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  In  addition  to  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance  Estimates, 
there  were  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates, 
amounting  to  about  4,000,000Z.,  making 
together  53,100,000Z,  to  be  provided  for. 
Now  as  to  the  revenue,  the  amount  of  Cus- 
toms Duties  was  estimated  at  1 9,750, OOOZ., 
and  the  Excise  at  I3,0O0,0OOZ.  These 
made  together  32,750,000Z.  The  Stamps 
were  estimated  to  produce  7,200,000?. ;  the 
Assessed  Taxes  4,340,000/.;  the  Post 
Office  900,000/.;  and  from  the  Crown 
Lands,  and  the  various  resources  classed 
under, the  head  **  Miscellaneous, "  360,000/. 
The  revenue  expected  to  be  derived  from 
the  Post  Office  was  an  amount  of  produce 
which  must  be  most  satisfactory,  and  to 
which  it  was  well  worthy  of  calliug  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  as  it  entirely  justified 
the  change  in  the  system  of  the  Post  Office, 
which  had  afforded  so  much  accommoda- 
tion to  the  public.  No  one  was  more  adverse 
than  himself  to  direct,  in  contradistinction 
to  indirect,  taxation.  On  the  contrary,  so 
long  as  indirect  taxation  could  be  carried 
out  without  producing  injurious  reaction, 
he  had  always  thought  it  desirable  that  it 
should  be  adopted  as  the  great  foundation 
of  the  revenue.  There  was,  however,  a 
limit  beyond  which  they  could  not  carry 
indirect  taxation,  without  encouraging 
frauds  or  smuggling.  He  was,  however, 
favourable  to  indirect  taxation  as  a  foun* 
dation  of  tlie  revenue.  There  was  no 
small  advantage  in  that  the  public  wcrq 
2X 
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more  easily  satisfied  with  indirect  taxation, 
as  they  considered  they  were  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  at  liberty  to  limit  or  extend 
the  consumption  of  taxed  articles.  These 
taxes,  however,  could  be  carried  no  fur- 
ther, without  running  the  risk  of  affecting 
the  public  revenue,  as  it  was  shown  when 
the  extent  of  the  tax  was  carried  too  far  a 
revulsion  took  place,  and  they  got  a  smal- 
ler amount.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  reimpose  the  property  and  income* 
tax,  which  was  estimated  at  5,200,0001?. 
This,  with  the  sums  he  had  already  stated, 
would  make  up  the  amount  of  revenue  to 
51,250,000?.  Having  stated  this,  he  was 
prepared  for  the  question  which  would  be 
naturally  asked  him — Would  this  amount 
be  equal  to  the  proposed  expenditure  ? 
His  reply  was,  it  would  not :  and  therefore 
it  was  that  it  had  been  the  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  that  it  was  most 
desirable  to  provide  for  the  excess  of  the 
expenditure  by  a  small  addition  to  the  in- 
come-tax. Circumstances,  however,  had 
prevented  them  carrying  out  their  inten- 
tions. A  strong  opinion  had  been  expressed 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  against 
any  increase  of  the  property-tax;  and  other 
circumstances  had  occurred  which  had  also 
induced  them  not  to  persist  in  their  pro- 
posal. It  appeared  that  there  was  a  charge 
of  240,000?.  for  excess  of  naval  expendi- 
ture for  last  year,  which  would  not  again 
occur.  Further  than  this,  in  consequence, 
it  had  fortunately  happened,  from  the 
great  skill  and  ability  displayed  by  both 
the  late  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  by  the  gallant  and  eminent 
officer  wbo  had  succeeded  him — he  meant 
Sir  Henry  Pottenger,  and  Sir  Harry 
Smith — a  source  of  great  expense  and  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  had  been  put  an 
end  to — he  alluded  to  the  Kafir  war. 
From  what  had  there  taken  place,  they 
had  reason  to  hope  that  no  further  danger 
would  occur  in  that  quarter.  The  amount 
of  saving  from  the  termination  of  the 
Kafir  war  would  be  1,100,000?.  This, 
then,  with  the  saving  of  245,000?.  from 
excess  of  naval  expenditure,  being  de- 
ducted from  the  gross  deficiency,  there 
would  be  an  actual  deficiency  of  1 ,800,000?. 
There  was  a  strong  expression  of  feeling, 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  that  it  was 
consistent  with  safety,  if  not  with  expe- 
diency, that  they  might  provide  for  such 
a  deficiency  by  tlie  balances  in  the  Exche- 
quer. These  balances  sometimes  amounted 
to  6,000,000?.,   and  at    other   times  to 


6,000,000?.  or  6,500,000?.^  From  ihig 
source  means  might  be  obtained  of  meet- 
ing a  temporary  difficulty ;  but  these  ad* 
vances  must  be  repaid,  when  the  debt  be^ 
came  due,  by  deficiency  bills,  and  what 
was  called  the  Ways  and  Means.  It  no 
doubt  was  most  desirable  to  have  the  piil»* 
lie  finances  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  in-* 
dependent  of  the  Bank,  and  this  bad  been 
the  case  for  some  years  past ;  but  undef 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  moment 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  take  thU 
1,800,000?.,  or  such  portion  as  might  be  re- 
quired, from  this  source.  At  t^e  same  time 
he  did  not  abandon  the  hope — and  but  fof 
what  had  recently  occurred  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  he  should  have  felt  most  assured 
— that  the  revenue  would  soon  be  in  sueb  a 
buoyant  state  as  to  equal  the  expenditure, 
and  that  there  would  be  a  great  increase 
in  the  expected  receipts  from  the  Customs 
and  Excise.  By  these  means  it  was  hoped 
that  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  oonntrj 
might  be  provided  for  in  such  a  way  aa  to 
ensure  for  the  defence  of  the  country;  fof 
though  they  had  no  reason  to  expect  ag- 
gression against  this  country,  yet  in  the 
events  which  were  occurring  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  something  might  unfortu- 
nately arise  affecting  this  country.  Out  of 
the  resources  of  the  country  they  must  ob- 
tain a  sufficient  amount  of  taxation  for  the 
necessary  expenditure.  Their  first  and 
most  sacred  duty,  before  all  others,  was  to 
provide  means  to  pay  the  public  creditor, 
and  it  was  also  a  bounden  duty,  and,  abore 
all,  at  the  present  moment  it  was  a  bounden 
duty,  that  the  safety  of  the  country  should 
be  provided  for,  by  keeping  up  an  ade- 
quate naval  and  military  force,  so  as  to  en-* 
able  this  country  to  maintain  her  station  in 
the  world  and  to  vindicate  her  honour.  On 
these  grounds  he  proposed  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill;  and  he  felt  assured 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would 
receive  the  support  of  the  House. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  he  hardly 
felt  it  necessary  to  enter  into  details  after 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Marquess,  or  to 
follow  him  into  the  amount  of  proposed 
expenditure,  or  as  to  the  means  of  pro- 
viding resources  to  meet  that  expenditure* 
for,  in  common  with  other  Members  of  the 
House,  he  entirely  concurred  in  the  con- 
cluding observations  of  the  noble  Marquess* 
that  it  was  necessary  to  make  provision  for 
the  public  creditor  to  the  fullest  extent* 
and  to  maintain  the  country  in  such  a  posi- 
tion of  national  defence,  that  while  we  re- 
pudiated all  idea  of  aggression  on  the  rights 
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of  others,  we  aliould  be  enabled  to  main* 
tain  our  station,  and  prevent  any  attack  on 
our  honour.  With  these  paramount  ob- 
jects in  yiew,  he  was  sure  that  no  noble 
Lord  was  prepared  to  refuse -^  however 
unpalatable  it  might  be — ^his  assent  to  the 
reimposition  of  this  tax  for  the  period  pro- 
posed. With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  noble  Marquess's  speech,  it  showed 
that  Her  Majesty's  Goremment  were  fully 
justified,  nay,  were  bound  to  yield  to  the 
universal  feeling  of  the  coimtry,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  other  House,  as  well  as  out 
of  doors,  against  any  augmentation  of  di- 
rect taxation  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a 
temporary  purpose.  He  believed  that  the 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country  was  founded  on 
the  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  giving 
to  the  Government  a  too  great  facility  in 
increasing  a  tax  already  existing,  although 
the  proposed  increase  might  be  of  a  small 
and  temporary  nature,  and  by  this  facility 
giving  a  temptation  to  undue  expenditure. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  from  the  noble  Mar- 
quess that  the  jealousy  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country  had  not  been 
unnecessarily  exercised.  He  concurred 
with  the  noble  Marquess  as  to  the  incon- 
venience of  drawing  on  the  balance  in  the 
Exchequer;  but  still  it  was  satisfactory  to 
be  enabled  to  believe,  from  the  statement 
of  the  noble  Marquess,  that  within  a  very 
slight  limit  the  revenue  arising  from  exist- 
ing resources  was  likely  to  be  sufficient. 
There  was  one  topic  to  which  the  noble 
Marquess  referred — and  he  confessed  he 
heard  him  with  some  regret — namely,  as 
to  the  cessation  of  the  expenditure  for  the 
Kaffir  war.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
amount  was  overrated.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess said  that  there  would  be  a  saving 
effected  of  1,100,0002.;  but  this,  as  he 
(Lord  Stanley)  undcrbtood  the  matter,  was 
the  expenditure  which  had  spread  over  two 
years;  it,  therefore,  could  not  be  taken  as 
a  charge  for  one  year.  While  giving  every 
credit  to  the  exertions  of  the  present  and 
last  Governor  of  the  Capo  Colony,  he 
hoped  the  noble  Marquess  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  under  the  predecessor  of  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  the  war  was  not  carried 
on  with  success.  He  confessed  he  had 
heard  of  the  recall  of  the  gallant  officer 
with  great  pain.  He  hoped  there  was  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
reflect  on  the  character  or  conduct  of  Sir 
Peregrine  Maitland  either  as  regarded  the 
finances  or  the  war  in  that  colony.  He 
(Lord  Stanley)  had  been  instrumental  in 


appointing  that  gallant  officer  to  the  office 
of  Governor  General  of  the  Cape  ;  and 
since  the  return  of  that  officer  he  had  seen 
all  the  correspondence  between  him  and 
the  Government,  and  it  did  not  appear  to 
him  that  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  was  not 
fully  adequate  to  the  military  governorship 
of  that  colony,  or  that  his  financial  arrange^ 
ments  were  not  sufficiently  good.  The 
noble  Marquess  did  not  advert  to  another 
part  of  expenditure,  which  was  not  likely 
to  ot$cur  again  at  present,  namely,  the  ad- 
vance of  1,200,0002.  for  Ireland.  Aftwr 
making  these  observations  with  respect  to 
the  part  of  the  speech  which  went  to  rin- 
dicate  the  House  of  Commons  for  refusing 
— and  he  must  be  excused  for  saying  re- 
fractorily refusing — to  give  Government 
any  increase  of  the  property-tax,  the  noble 
Marquess  proceeded  to  state  that  he  hoped 
the  revenue  of  next  year  would  be  fully 
equal  to  the  expenditure;  but  it  must  be 
recollected  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  the  amount  over  which  the  House 
of  Commons  could  exercise  any  control 
bore  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  country.  The  only  part 
with  which  it  could  deal  was  the  Miscella- 
neous Estimates.  He  excepted  the  Navj 
and  Army  Estimates;  for  he  was  sure  the 
House  would  agree  with  the  noble  Mar- 
quess that  this  was  not  the  time  to  cut 
them  down;  and  while  he  stated  the  hopes 
of  the  Government  that  peace  would  be 
maintained,  he  showed  the  determination 
the  Government  had  formed  not  to  be 
drawn  into  a  war  by  anything  but  the  ex- 
treme necessity  of  defending  the  national 
possessions  or  maintaining  the  national 
honour.  Setting  aside,  then,  the  Axmjf 
J^ayj,  and  Ordnance  expenditure,  the  only 
item  out  of  which  any  saving  could  oe 
effected,  by  the  most  vigilant  supervision 
and  control,  was  a  sum  of  about  4,000,000I« 
included  under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous 
Estimates.  Although  he  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  some  reductions  might  not  be 
made  under  this  head,  yet  they  could 
hardly  expect  to  save  any  very  larffe 
amount.  He  did  not  believe  that  it  wotud 
be  possible  to  make  such  reductions,  or 
that  there  would  be  such  an  increase  in  the 
other  departments  of  revenue  that  they 
could  dispense  with  the  reimposition,  for  a 
limited  period,  of  a  tax  which  brou^t 
5,000,0002.  into  the  Exchequer.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  not  only  watch  with  vigilant 
attention  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  the  expenditure,  but  also 
2X2 
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ilie  course  they  might  take  with  respect  to 
other  taxes.     He  trusted  that  if  the  rev- 
enue should  so  far  improre  as  to  show  a 
surplus,   the   House   of   Commons   would 
exercise  their  yigilance  so  as  to  prevent 
Her  Majesty's  Government  from   hastily 
and  inconsiderately  reducing  other  taxes; 
for  if  this   caution   was   exercised,  they 
would  find,  at  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  the  property-tax  was  proposed  to  he 
continued,  that  Parliament  might  he  jus- 
tified in  getting  rid  of  this  most  ohjection- 
ahle  tax.     If  the  House  of  Commons  was 
not  determined  to  keep  up  the  revenue  he- 
yond  the  expenditure,  and  consented,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  a  surplus,  to  take 
off  other  taxes,  it  would  he  idle  and  useless 
to  say  this  was  a  temporary  tax;  for  the 
country  would  find,  in  the  absence  of  a 
surplus,  that  it  would  be  permanently  sad- 
dled with  that  which  he  felt  to  be  a  most 
dangerous  thing  to   the  public  interests, 
namely,    a  permanent  amount  of  direct 
taxation.     It  was  not  because  he  saw  no- 
thing objectionable  in  the  principle  of  this 
measure  that  he  assented  to  it,  but  because 
he  thought  that  under  no  other  circum- 
stances could  the  country  be  placed  in  a 
position  of  national  security,  and  because 
there  were  no  other  means  by  which  the 
national  credit  could  be  maintained.     He 
gave,  therefore,  his  unhesitating  support 
to  the  proposal  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment for  the  renewal  of  this  tax;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  enter 
his  protest  against  any  permanent  system 
of  direct  taxation,  which  ought  to  be  re- 
served for  occasions  of  extreme  necessity. 
He  felt  very  confident  that  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  when  we  should  find  that 
we  had  advanced  too  far  and  too  rapidly  in 
the  course  of  a  reduction  of  those  taxes 
which,  while  they  largely  contributed  to 
the  revenue  of  the  country,  were  not  ma- 
terially felt  by  those  who  paid  them,  be- 
cause they  were  spread  over  a  largo  mass 
of  the  population.     His  belief  was,   that 
without  oppressing  commerce,  or  injuriously 
affecting  the  country,  a  sufficient  amount 
of  revenue  might  be  raised  by  retracing 
some  of  those  steps  which  he  thought  had 
been  injudiciously  taken,  so  that,   by  re- 
sorting  again    to    indirect    taxation,   we 
might,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years, 
be   enabled   to    dispense   with    this    tax, 
which,  though  he  admitted  it  to  be  neces- 
sary at  the  present  moment,  he  considered 
as  objectionable  in  principle  as  it  was  ob- 
noxious to  the  public. 

Earl  GREY  observed,   that  his  noble 


Friend  the  President  of  the  Council  had 
made  no  imputation  upon  any  Governor  of 
the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  His 
noble  Friend  had  only  stated  that  a  very 
large  expenditure  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  Caffi*e  war;  but  he  did  not  express, 
one  way  or  the  other,  any  opinion  on  the 
conduct  of  Sir  P.  Maitland.  After  what 
had  fallen  from  his  noble  Friend  opposite, 
he  felt  bound,  however,  to  say  that  it  was 
his  painful  duty  to  advise  Her  Majesty  to 
relieve  Sir  P.  Maitland  of  the  command  of 
the  colony,  because,  with  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  character  of  Sir  P.  Mait- 
land, both  as  a  soldier  and  a  civil  servant 
of  the  Crown,  he  could  not  conceal  from 
himself,  information  having  reached  him 
to  that  effect  from  various  quarters,  that 
Sir  P.  Maitland  was  not  fully  equal  to  the 
extraordinary  difficulties  which  occurred  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  C afire  war.  He 
was  not  speaking  of  the  military  opera- 
tions which  Sir  P.  Maitland  directed;  bat 
it  seemed  to  him  that,  with  regard  to  the 
expenditure  connected  with  those  military 
operations.  Sir  P.  Maitland  did  not  exer- 
cise that  control  which  he  ought  to  have 
exercised.  He  was  aware  of  the  extreme 
difficulties  in  which  Sir  P.  Maitland  was 
placed,  and  particularly  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty there  was,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
country,  in  moving  troops  and  stores;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  as  he  was  pressed  on  the 
subject,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  did 
not  think  that  full  control  had  been  exer- 
cised in  those  matters.  His  original  view 
of  the  case  was  confirmed  by  information 
which  had  been  since  received;  and  be 
could  have  no  doubt  that,  contrary  as  he 
behoved  to  Sir  P.  Maitland 's  wishes  and 
orders,  there  had  been  abuses  committed 
at  the  Cape  which  required  to  be  met  with 
a  vigorous  hand  and  determined  mea- 
sures. 

Lord  LYTTELTON  felt  bound  to  say, 
that  during  the  time  he  was  connected 
with  the  Colonial  Department,  though 
many  transactions  happened'  in  the  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  yet,  neither 
with  regard  to  those  transactions,  nor  with 
regard  to  the  war  which  broke  out  in  that 
colony,  had  there  been  the  least  reason  to 
entertain  any  but  the  most  favourable  opin- 
ion of  the  conduct  of  Sir  P.  Maitland. 

Bill  read  2*. — House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday y  April  G,  1848. 

Minutes.]     I'ublic    OrLLS. — 5<*  and  passed;    Leases  of 
Mines  (Ireland). 
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PvriTfoirB  Prsssxtsd.  By  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  flrom  Elee- 
ton  of  PeeUet-ahire,  tot  Removal  of  Fictitious  Votes 
fhnn  the  Register  (Scotland) ;  and  ftom  Perth,  for  Alter- 
ation of  the  Law  respecting  the  Church  of  England 
Clergy.^  By  Sir  J.  Birch,  from  Liverpool,  and  by  Mr. 
Charlea  Buller,  ftom  Llskeard,  for  Abolislung  the  Dit- 
tinetion  between  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Courts.— By 
Mr.  Napier,  ftom  Chilbam  (Kent),  against  the  Jewish 
Disabilities  BilL—By  Mr.  Viscount  Bernard,  ftom  Cork, 
and  by  Mr.  Broadley,  ftom  Rudby,  in  the  Diocese  of 
York,  complaining  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Roman  Catho> 
lie  Clergy  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  Hume,  ftom  MerchanU  of 
the  City  of  London,  for  Inquiry  respecting  the  Ri^ah  of 
SatUra.— By  Mr.  Forster,  tmm  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
for  Inquiry  into  the  Excise  Laws.— By  Mr.  Walker 
Heneage,  from  several  Lodges  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fdlows,  for  Extension  of  the  Benefit  Societies 
Act  to  tiut  Order.— By  Mr.  TraUl,  from  DbtiUers  of 
Caithness,  respecting  the  Bonding  of  British  Spirits.— By 
Mr.  Buck,  ftom  Fremington  (Devon),  and  by  Mr.  Fox 
Maule,  ftom  the  Synod  of  Perth,  against  the  Diplomatic 
Relations  with  the  Court  of  Rome  Bill.— By  Viscount 
Bernard,  ftom  Fanlobbus  (Cork),  and  other  Places,  and 
by  Mr.  Napier,  firom  Clonfert,  in  the  Diocese  of  Cloyne, 
for  Encoungement  to  Sduwls  in  Connexion  with  the 
Church  Education  Society  (Irdand).— By  Mr.  Hugh 
Adair,  firom  Ipswich,  and  by  otho'  Hon.  Meroben,  ftom 
several  Places,  for  a  Free  Pardon,  for  Frost,  Williams, 
and  Jones.— By  Viscount  Newry  and  Mome,  ftom  the 
Diocese  of  Leigfalin,  respecting  Clerical  Incomes  as  re- 
lating to  the  Poor  Law  (Ireland).— By  Sir  Joshua  Walms- 
l«y,  fhnn  Leicester,  for  Alteration  of  the  Law  of  Settle- 
ment and  Parochial  Assessments. 

PROPOSED  CHARTIST  MEETING. 

Sir  J.  WALSH  :  Seeing  the  right  hen. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  in  his  place,  I  beg  leave  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  received  information  of  the  intention 
of  a  body  of  persons  called  Chartists  to 
meet  on  Kennington  Common  in  very  large 
numbers  on  Monday  next,  for  the  ostensi- 
ble purpose  of  proceeding  through  the  me- 
tropolis in  procession,  and  of  presenting 
this  House  with  a  petition  in  favour  of 
what  are  called  the  six  points  of  the 
Charter  ?  In  the  second  place,  I  beg  leave 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether, 
the  attention  of  the  Government  having 
been  called  to  these  circumstances,  they 
are  prepared  to  take  those  measures  which 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  indepen- 
dence of  this  House  from  being  overawed 
by  any  meeting  calculated  to  intimidate  it; 
and  likewise,  I  will  add,  to  protect  the 
peaceable  and  loyal  inhabitants  of  this  me- 
tropolis ? 

Sir  G.  grey  :  Sir,  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Baronet  I  beg  to  say, 
that  now  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  notice,  pub- 
lished yesterday,  signed  by  three  indivi- 
duals, one  of  whom  styles  himself  "  secre- 
tary"— as  I  presume,  of  the  Chartist  Asso- 
ciation— in  which  notice  it  is  stated,  that 
a  convention  of  forty-nine  delegates,  elect- 
ed at  public  meetings   held  in   different 


towns  in  the  empire,  will  assemble  on 
given  days,  their  purpose  being  to  super- 
intend the  presentation  to  this  House  of  a 
petition,  and  to  devise  such  other  measures 
as  they  shall  deem  to  be  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  enactment  of  the  People's  Charter. 
The  notice  proceeds  to  state  that  a  great 
metropolitan  demonstration  would  accom- 
pany the  petition  in  procession  to  the  door 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  the  men  of 
London  who  wish  to  take  part  in  the  demon- 
stration are  invited  to  assemble  on  Kenning- 
ton Common  on  Monday,  the  10th  instant. 
A  route  is  then  prescribed,  by  which,  ar- 
ranged and  superintended  by  marshals, 
they  should  proceed  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Sir,  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  having  been  called  to  this  no- 
tice, and  other  information  having  reached 
them  with  respect  to  the  intended  proceed- 
ings on  Monday  next,  they  directed  a  no- 
tice to  be  issued,  which,  I  trust,  will  be 
published  in  half  an  hour  throughout  the 
streets  of  London,  and  circulated  over  the 
country,  pointing  out  that  by  the  statute 
and  common  law  of  these  realms  this  in- 
tended procession  is  illegal,  and  warning 
all  loyal  and  peaceable  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  to  abstain  from  taking  part  in 
such  procession,  and  calling  upon  them  to 
give  their  best  assistance  to  the  constituted 
authorities  in  maintaining  order,  prevent- 
ing disturbance,  and  preserving  peace. 

Mb.  O'CONNOR  was  aware  he  was  not 
strictly  in  order  in  addressing  the  House, 
but  trusted  for  their  indulgence  while  he 
remarked  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  by 
the  course  he  proposed  would  cei*tainly  be 
taking  the  people  by  surprise;  for,  he  must 
remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  1831, 
when  many  of  his  Colleagues  were  in  office, 
150,000  men,  having  given  notice  of  their 
intention  at  the  Home  Office,  marched 
down  and  deposited  their  petition  for  re- 
form; that  in  1837  a  procession  of  100,000 
men  marched  with  the  petition  in  favour  of 
the  Dorchester  labourers;  and  that,  very 
lately,  a  procession  consisting  of  a  very 
large  number  of  sailors  had  accompanied  a 
petition.  Why,  the  persons  against  whom 
the  notice  of  the  Government  was  directed, 
had  passed  a  resolution  that  every  single 
man  should  himself  be  a  special  constable, 
and  they  had  pledged  themselves  not  only 
to  preserve  the  peace  themselves,  but  to 
take  every  individual  into  custody  who 
violated  the  rights  of  property.  It  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  people  to  come  to 
the  door  of  the  House.  They  proposed  to 
cross  Westminster-bridge.     There  was  no 
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ulterior  object  in  view;  and  if  he  thought 
that  a  single  breach  of  the  peace  would  be 
committed,  he  would  not  sanction  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  liberty  that  was  sought  for 
had  been  always  granted  once  in  every 
Session  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  the 
people's  petition;  and,  moreover,  he  be- 
lieved it  was  a  constitutional  right,  and  he 
had  precedents  for  it  both  before  and  after 
the  era  of  the  Reform  Bill.  He  hoped  that 
the  right  hen.  Baronet  would  reconsider 
his  determination,  and  that  the  people 
#ould  be  allowed  to  come  down  with  their 
petition,  containing  from  5,000,000  to 
6,000,000  signatures — to  come  down  and 
present  that  petition,  but  not  with  any  in- 
tention of  overawing  that  House.  He 
should  hold  himself  unworthy  of  filling  a 
seat  in  that  House,  if  he  could  lend  himself 
to  any  demonstration  calculated  to  overawe 
the  House. 

Sib  G.  grey  :  With  reference  to  what 
the  hon.  Gentleman  has  said  about  taking 
the  people  by  surprise,  I  can  only  say  that 
at  the  earliest  moment  at  which  the  Go- 
yemment  could  enter  into  deliberation  upon 
the  subject  after  seeing  the  announcement 
of  the  meeting  for  Monday  next,  they  gave 
directions  for  the  notice  to  be  issued  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  which  will  bo 

Scinted  and  in  the  possession  of  the  hon. 
[ember,  I  hopo,  this  evening.  That  no- 
tice will  contain  the  opinion  of  the  law  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown,  without  reference  to 
precedent.  I  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman 
I  give  him  full  credit  for  being  the  last  man 
to  encourage  any  persons  to  join  in  violat- 
ing the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  HUME  submitted  that  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  interfere  with  the  procession. 
He  was  not  of  opinion  that  the  meeting 
together  of  a  numerous  body  of  persons — 
however  numerous  it  might  be — a  million, 
for  example — was  illegal,  so  long  as  the 
people  were  peaceable  and  quiet.  He  was 
sorry  the  Government  had  taken  up  the 
matter  so  seriously,  and  advised  tbem  to 
rescind  their  determination. 

MORTALITY  IN  IRELAND. 
Mr.  SADLEIR,  pursuant  to  notice, 
asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  **  whether  he  can  state 
the  probable  number  of  persons  who  have 
died  in  Ireland,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  from  starvation  or  from  disease 
superinduced  by  an  insufficient  supply  of  j 
tlio  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and,  if  not, 
whether  ho  can  sttito  the  prohahlo  number 
of  those  pcrbous  who  have  died  during  that 


period  in  the  counties  of  Galway,  MaTO» 
Cork,  and  Clare,  and  the  steps  taken  oy 
the  Government,  through  the  aid  of  the 
coroners,  police,  poor-law  -^ardiana,  and 
clergy  of  Ireland,  or  by  owier  means,  to 
aeoertain  the  probable  number  of  persons 
who  may  so  die  in  Ireland  during  the  pre- 
sent year?*' 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  repUed,  that 
the  subject  had  more  than  once  before 
been  mooted,  and  on  every  occasion  the 
answer  had  been  that  there  were  no  means 
in  Ireland  of  giving  the  precise  informa- 
tion. 

WASTE  LANDS  (IRELAND). 
Mr.  FRENCH,  in  bringing  forward  the 
Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  was 
anxious  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  courtesy, 
to  leave  the  question  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  hands  of  the  Member  for  Stroud. 
That  hon.  Gentleman  had  taken  it  up  long 
since.  Three  years  ago  he  had  introduced 
a  Bill  for  the  reclamation  of  the  waste 
lands  in  Ireland.  Last  Session  he  had 
a  notice  on  the  books  of  his  intention  to 
bring  the  same  subject  before  the  House. 
He  had,  in  the  present  year,  more  than 
once  made  a  similar  attempt;  and  he  had 
published  a  pamphlet  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  attention  to  the  public  importance 
of  a  measure  of  the  kind.  He  (Mr.  French) 
should  endeavour  to  confine  himself  to  au- 
thorities untouched  by  the  hon.  Member; 
and  leaving  to  him  the  evidence  taken  be- 
fore the  Devon  Commission,  content  him- 
self with  calling  the  attention  of  Members 
to  the  reports  of  the  Bog  Commissioners, 
gentlemen  selected  by  the  Government  of 
the  day  for  their  ability  and  practical  ex- 
perience; and  to  the  recommendation  of 
different  Committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  show  that  what  he  sought  for 
would  be  most  desirable  and  remuneratiTe. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  detain 
the  House  by  any  statement  of  the  neces- 
sity at  the  present  time  of  devising  mea- 
sures to  improve  the  agriculture  of  Ireland, 
and  to  stimulate  the  mdustry  of  her  peo- 
ple. The  lamentable  experience  of  the 
last  two  years  had  unfortunately  made 
English  Members  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  wretched  condition  of  that  country  as 
those  who  were  constantly  resident  there — 
nor  was  he  disposed  to  underrate  the  diffi- 
culties Ilcr  Majesty's  Government  had  to 
contend  with;  but  let  the  path  be  rough 
or  smooth,  they  must  tread  on  it;  the  at- 
tem]»t  must  be  made;  Ireland  neither  could 
nor  should  bo  suffered  to  remain  in  her 
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present  eondition.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  were  the  present  very  deficient 
Btate  of  agriculture  in  Ireland  raised  to  the 
level  of  England  or  of  the  Lothians,  there 
would  still  remain  500,000  agricultural  la- 
bourers destitute  of  employment,  or  the 
means  of  subsistence.  England  had 
34,250,000  acres  of  cultivated  land,  and 
but  1,055,000  labourers;  whilst  Ireland 
had  1,131,000,  with  but  14,600,000  acres 
of  cultivated  land.  The  only  projects 
which  had  yet  been  brought  forward  to 
provide  for  this  surplus  population,  were 
emigration  and  home  colonisation.  The 
former  was  more  expensive,  less  remuner- 
ative, and  was  not  at  present  to  be  thought 
of.  The  disease  and  the  distress  of  those 
who  left  Ireland  last  year,  had  brought 
about  so  great  a  change  of  feeling,  that 
the  colonies  objected  to  receive  emigrants, 
and  the  Irish  were  less  disposed  to  emi- 
grate ;  the  latter  had,  therefore,  remained 
solely  for  consideration;  and  it  was  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  reclamation  of  the  waste 
lands  was  the  first  measure  after  the  Union 
devised  by  Parliament  for  the  improvement 
of  Ireland.  Upwards  of  forty  years  ago  a 
commission  was  issued  to  inquire  and  re- 
port on  the  practicability  of  reclaiming 
those  wastes.  This  inquiry  cost  40,000^, 
and  produced  a  series  of  as  able  reports  as 
were  ever  laid  before  Parliament.  From 
these  they  learned  that  the  bogs  of  Ireland 
were  all  level,  and  on  an  average  of  300 
feet  above  the  sea,  intersected  by  streams 
which  served  as  natural  outlets  for  the 
water  taken  from  their  centre.  From  them 
they  also  learned  that  a  portion  of  Ireland, 
little  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  entire 
surface,  and  included  in  a  line  drawn  from 
Wicklow  Head  to  Galway,  and  another 
drawn  from  Howth  to  Sligo,  comprised 
within  it  about  6-7ths  of  the  bogs  of  the 
island,  exclusive  of  mountains  and  bogs  un- 
der 500  acres  in  extent,  in  its  form  resem- 
bling a  broad  belt,  with  its  narrowest  end 
nearest  the  capital,  and  gradually  extend- 
ing in  breadth,  until  it  reached  the  western 
ocean.  This  groat  division  of  the  island, 
extending  from  east  to  west,  was  traversed 
by  the  Shannon  from  north  to  south,  and 
was  thus  divided  into  two  parts;  of  these 
the  division  to  the  westward  of  the  river, 
contained  more  than  double  the  extent  of 
bog  to  be  found  to  the  eastward.  Where 
distress  was  greatest,  the  House  would 
perceive  the  means  of  employment  was 
most  abundant.  He  should  proceed  to 
show,  from  the  testimony  of  the  ablest 
and  most  scientific  men  of  their  day,  that 


the  reclamation  of  these  wastes  was  not 
alone  feasible,  but  would  be  remunerative, 
and  to  point  out  the  course,  that  without 
any  embarrassment  to  the  finances  of  the 
country,  could  be  pursued  for  this  purpose* 
Mr,  Nimmo  reports  that — 

"  I  am  perfectly  oonyinced  that  any  species  of 
bog  is,  by  tillage  and  manure,  capable  of  being 
converted  into  a  soil  fit  for  the  support  of  plants 
of  every  description,  perhaps  the  most  fertile  that 
can  be  submitted  to  the  operations  of  the  farmer. 
On  the  whole  (he  says)  I  am  so  perfectly  convinced 
of  the  practicability  of  converting  the  whole  of  the 
bogs  I  have  surveyed  into  arable  land,  at  an  ex- 
pense hardly  ever  exceeding  the  gross  value  of 
one  year's  crop,  that  I  declare  myself  willing  to 
undertake  the  drainage  and  foroaation  of  th« 
wastes  in  any  piece  of  considerable  extent  for  one 
guinea  an  acre,  which  is  about  seven  years'  pur- 
chase of  the  rent  it  would  then  aflEbrd.'' 

Messrs.  Griffith  and  Longfield  entertained 
similar  opinions.  Mr.  Ahem's  experience 
has  proved  that  reclaimed  bog  will  make  a 
most  prolific  soil,  furnishing  almost  all  the 
principal  necessaries  of  life  in  abundance, 
and  of  as  good  quality  as  the  produce  of 
the  rich  and  fertile  soil  of  the  adjacent 
country.  Mr.  Brassington,  in  addition  to 
the  other  advantages,  dwells  strongly  on 
the  improvement  in  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate,  which  would  follow  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  bogs.  The  Commissioners 
state— 

"  That  the  reclamation  of  the  bogs  would,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  the  different  engineers 
employed  by  them,  return  to  the  improver  a  per- 
manent rent  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  on  the  ex- 
penditure; and  they  go  on  to  say,  <  It  is  not  on 
mere  theoretical  speculation  that  these  premises 
are  rested;  our  engineers  uniformly  adduce  the 
example  of  hundreds  of  acres  actually  improved 
within  their  respective  districts  to  justify  their 
estimates." 

Mr.  Edge  worth  states — 

"  That  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  project  of 
improving  Irish  bogs  should  have  occurred  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  both  to  individuals  who  had  only 
their  own  profit  in  view,  and  to  the  patriots  who 
were  zealous  for  the  prosperity  of  their  country. 
Undoubtedly  (ho  says)  it  is  an  object  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  the  State,  and  particularly  to 
this  portion  of  the  empire,  because  the  mode  of 
life  is  such  in  Ireland  as  would  immediately  be 
suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  kind  of  soil  whieh 
may  be  obtained  by  the  first  stage  of  improvement 
in  bogs.  Much  of  the  cultivation  amongst  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  in  Ireland  is  carried  on 
by  the  labour  of  men  without  the  plough ;  the  soil 
of  newly-reclaimed  bog  would  not,  for  some  time, 
bear  the  tread  of  cattle,  though  it  might  be  ma- 
nufactured by  the  spade  and  shovel.  He  offers 
to  reclaim  1,000  English  acres  for  7,800^." 

The  Committee  of  1830,  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  Irish  poor,  report: — 

"  The  possibility  of  recovering  the  bog  districts 
of  Ireland  has  long  been  the  matter  of  parliamen- 
tary attention ;  it  appears  there  are  three  millions 
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cf  Irish  acres  of  waste  lands,  equal  to  five  millions 
English,  which  are  considered  almost  all  reclaim- 
able.  The  Committee  of  1819  state,  that  it  was 
E roved  before  them  for  an  expense  of  11.  an  acre, 
md  in  the  county  of  Sligo  had  been  reclaimed  and 
rendered  worth  30*.  rent  per  acre." 

This  evidence  was  confirmed  by  an  intelli- 
gent witness  who  considered  the  expense 
of  improvement  to  have  been  rather  over- 
stated :  both  these  witnesses  were  English- 
men, having  no  local  bias  whatever  to  in- 
fluence their  judgment.  Similar  evidence 
was  given  by  General  Bourke  and  others; 
and  the  Committee  go  on  in  this  report : — 

"When  the  immense  importance  of  bringing  into 
cultivation  five  millions  of  acres  now  lying  waste,  is 
considered,  it  can  only  be  a  subject  of  regret  and 
surprise  that  no  greater  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  undertaking.  Were  this  work  accomplished,  not 
only  would  it  afford  a  transitory  but  a  permanent 
demand  for  productive  labour,  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  rise  of  wages  and  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  poor — opportunities  would  be 
afforded  for  the  settlement  on  the  waste  lands  of 
the  peasantry,  now  superabundant  in  particular 
districts.  This  change  would  be  alike  advanta- 
geous to  the  lands  from  whence  the  settlers  are 
taken,  and  to  those  to  which  they  are  removed,  and 
would  facilitate  the  introduction  of  a  comfortable 
yeomanry,  and  an  improved  system  of  agriculture 
into  the  country;  the  screw  pressure  of  the  clear- 
ance sustem  would  be  mitigated,  and  the  general 
state  of  the  peasantry  improved." 


Bog  improvements  were  stated  not  to  be 
permanent:  this  he  was  prepared  to  dis- 
prove. As  to  the  permanence  of  improve- 
ments of  this  nature,  Mr.  Griffith  reports 
on  292  acres  reclaimed  by  Mr.  French,  of 
Woodlawn,  fifty  years  before,  and  observes 
that  they  effectually  contradict  an  assertion 
frequently  made,  that  bog,  however  re- 
claimed, will  again  return  to  its  original 
state,  if  left  undisturbed  for  a  few  years* 
He  says  that  eighty  years  before  the  time 
he  wrote,  there  were  but  eight  acres  of 
green  ground  between  the  town  of  Castlebar 
and  the  sea  coast,  a  district  which  at  pre- 
sent supports  about  seventy  thousand  souls- 
Mr.  0 'Flaherty,  who  reclaimed  one  thou- 
sand acres,  mentions  the  reasons  whicb 
prevented  such  works  being  more  generally 
undertaken,  viz.  the  uncertainty  of  the 
mearings  of  the  different  proprietors,  and 
the  impossibility  of  getting  the  proprietor i 
of  adjacent  estates  to  join  in  the  necessary 
main  drainages:  both  these  objections  are 
now  removed  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  and 
Drainage  Acts.  The  Dutch,  in  the  time  of 
King  William,  offered,  on  condition  of 
being  governed  by  their  own  laws,  to  forn^ 
a  colony  in  the  Queen's  County,  and  tu 
make  meadow  of  the  whole  Bog  of  Allen . 
The  Boff  of  Allen  is  in  the  same  state  that 


entertained  that  in  the  event  of  die  drain- 
age and  reclamation  of  the  bogs,  the  coun- 
try would  be  left  without  sv^ient  fuel. 
It  seems  not  to  be  generally  understood 
that  if  the  bogs  of  Irbland  were  reclumed, 
we  should  derive  not  merely  the  advantage 
of  cultivating  their  surface,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  power  of  applying  them  for  fuel 
would  be  increased  some  thousand  fold« 
The  beneficial  effects  of  improvements  of 
this  nature  he  could  show  from  other  coun- 
tries.    He  would  not  trouble  them  witb  a 
statement  of  what  had  been  done  in  Hol- 
land, nor  lately  in  France  and  Algeria; 
one  example  would  probably  suffice.     In 
Sweden  formerly  it  was  necessary  to  im- 
port from  Dantzic  or  Holland  every  year, 
com  to  the  value  of  from  three  hundred 
thousand  to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling;  but  the  commercial  scale  has  been 
completely  turned  since  1803;  upwards  of 
six  thousand  farms  have  been  reclaimed 
out  of  large  tracts  of  waste  lands;  the  re- 
sult has  been  of  immense  value  to  the  agri- 
cultural prosperity  of  Sweden.     Instead  of 
depending  on  foreign  supplies  of  grain,  she 
affords  abundant  provision  for  the  inhal>- 
itants,  and  annually  exports  a  considerable 
surplus.     In  1829,  the  deficient  harvest 
of  France  was  recruited  from  the  produce 
of  Scandinavia,  and  in  1830  the  ports  of 
Malmo,  Loncrona,  and  Wisby  alone,  sent 
to  England  32,000  tons  of  oats,  and  6,000 
of  barley.     The  present  position  of  Con- 
naught  was  frightful  to  contemplate,  and 
unless  employment  was  procured  for  the 
people,  they  must  perish  by  thousands. 
The  poor-law   passed  by  Parliament,  in 
defiance  of  the  representations  of  Ireland, 
could  no  longer  be  maintained  under  it — 
the  property  of  the  country  had  been  al- 
most destroyed,  and  the  people  starved;  it 
was  unsuited  either  to  the  interests,  the 


wants,  or  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  if 
longer  persevered  in,  the  existence  of  any 
poor-law  in  Ireland  would  be  endangered — 
a  result,  he  for  one,  should  deeply  deplore; 
but  he  told  the  House  that  the  entire  force 
at  the  disposal  of  Government  would  not 
collect  the  rates  under  the  present  system, 
or  maintain  the  existing  law  two  months 
longer.  They  might  endanger  the  con- 
nexion between  the  countries  by  a  refusal 
to  retrace  their  steps.  It  would  require 
three  millions  a  year  to  support  the  poor 
of  Connaught  under  the  present  law,  whilst 
the  annual  value  of  all  the  property  of  the 
province  rated  to  the  support  of  the  poor 
was  but  a  million  and  a  half.  In  this  pro- 
vineo  there  was  in  Galway  708,000  acres 
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it  was  150  years  ago,  and  so  will  the  ^ve 
millions  remain.  A  prejudice  is  generally 
of  wastelands;  Leitrim,  116,000;  Mayo, 
800,000;  Roscommon,  130,000;  Sligo, 
152,000 :  hearly  two  millions  of  acres.  He 
regretted  the  Government  had  allowed 
themselves  to  he  sneered  out  of  their  mea- 
sure last  year  hy  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Memher  for  Tamworth,  and  the  nohle 
Lord  the  Memher  for  Falkirk.  England, 
when  her  own  interests  were  concerned, 
knew  the  value  of  such  measures.  Wit- 
ness the  Bills  which  followed  the  43rd  of 
Elizaheth.  Though  the  present  poor-law 
could  not  he  maintained  in  Ireland,  an 
effectual  law  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
could  he  estahlished;  hut  to  it  every  de- 
scription of  property  must  he  rated :  mort- 
gages and  annuities  must  pay  their  pro- 
portion, as  they  did  here,  to  the  income- 
tax.  One  shilling  in  the  pound  would  raise 
a  fund  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  if  rated  I 
on  every  description  of  property.  This 
should  he  administered  under  the  direction 
of  a  central  hoard,  hy  whom  the  proportion 
of  the  fund  necessary  to  meet  the  distress 
of  each  district  would  he  decided ;  and  if 
the  actual  expenditure  exceeded  their 
award,  the  excess  should  he  levied  off  the 
union.  The  heads  of  the  Bill  he  proposed 
to  introduce  were — 

**  1.  That  two  Commissionera  bo  appointed, 
who,  with  the  Chairman  of  Board  of  Works, 
shall  be  the  Commissioners  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

"2.  That  such  Commissioners  should  be  en- 
abled to  appoint  engineers,  surveyors,  and  other 
officers. 

"  3.  That  Commissioners  should  have  power 
to  make  surveys  and  estimates  of  waste  lands, 
and  to  take  the  same  compulsorily  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act. 

**  4.  Commissioners  to  have  power  to  reclaim 
the  land  so  taken  —  to  lay  them  out  in  farms  of 
not  less  than  ten,  or  more  than  100  acres  —  with 
power  to  sell  or  let  the  same  in  perpetuity,  or  for 
a  term  of  years. 

**  6.  Right  of  pre-emption  of  the  whole  or  part 
of  such  lands  to  the  original  proprietors. 

*•  6.  Commissioners  to  have  powers  for  the 
general  maintenance  of  the  works,  d(c.,  similar  to 
those  vested  in  the  Drainage  Commissioners. 

**  7.  Commissioners  to  have  powers  to  issue 
debentures,  limited  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  land,  and  secured  thereon.  The  extent  of 
such  issue  must  be  determined  by  experience. 
Taking  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland  alone  as  the: 
basis,  there  is  improveablo  for  cultivation  and 
pasture  3,755,000  acres.  There  is,  probably,  an- 
other  million  that  might  be  planted.  If  the  pre- 
sent value  of  these  wastes  be  averaged  at  ]«.  Qd. 
per  acre,  the  sum  at  twenty  years*  purchase  would 
exceed  7,000,000/.:  one-third  of  which,  or  21 
millions,  might  safely  be  taken  as  a  limit  for  the 
issue  of  debentures. 

"  8  Commissioners  to  have  power  to  borrow 


trom  the  Grovemment  such  portions  of  the  money 
Advanced  for  the  relief  of  the  &mine  in  Ireland 
M  shall  from  time  to  time  be  repaid  by  the  coun- 
ties." 

To  this  plan  he  could  not  see  any  ohjec- 
tion.  A  very  ahle  friend  of  his,  who  had 
;^ven  this  subject  much  consideration, 
wrote  to  him  some  short  time  since — 

"  Bank  notes  are  now  issued  upon  two  bases  :-^ 

"  1.  Government  securities  held  by  the  issuing 
bank  to  a  certain  amount. 

"  2.  Bullion  retained  in  the  bank  coffers.  The 
proprietors  of  land  in  Ireland  might,  without  any 
violation  of  principle,  be  enabled  to  hypothecate 
their  lands  to  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
their  being  made  the  basis  for  the  issue  of  notes 
to  a  certain  amount,  which  should  be  limited  to  a 
definite  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  lands. 

**  The  plan  might  be  made  to  work  somewhat 
in  this  way : — 

**  A  proprietor  possessing  lands  capable  of  im- 
provement might  be*  authorised  to  lay  a  report 
before  the  Board  of  Works,  as  is  done  under  the 
present  Land  Improvement  Act,  setting  forth  the 
value  of  the  lands,  the  nature  and  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed improvements,  and  the  probable  profit.  The 
Board  should  be  required  to  investigate  the  facts, 
and  if  they  should  report  that  the  improvements 
were  feasible,  and  the  statements  as  to  value,  Ac., 
correct,  the  proprietor  might  then  be  authorised 
to  apply  for  a  loan  to  the  amount  of  (say)  a  third 
of  the  existing  value. 

"  Say  the  lands  were  reported  to  be  worth 
15,000/.,  the  proprietor  might  be  authorised  to 
apply  for  a  loan  of  5,000^  His  application 
should  specify  the  particulars  of  the  proposed 
outlay,  and  the  number  and  amount  of  the  instal- 
ments in  which  the  money  would  be  required,  and 
these  particulars  should  be  vouched  by  the  Board 
of  Works,  upon  whose  certificate  an  issue  of  land 
debentures-  to  the  amount  of  the  first  instalment 
should  be  made  from  a  distinct  office  to  the  pro- 
prietor. The  application  of  the  proprietor,  and 
his  acceptance,  together  with  the  certificate  of 
issue  of  debentures,  should  form  a  lien  on  the 
land,  and  should  be  made  to  give  power  to  the 
Government  to  sell  it  summarily  in  case  of  the 
interest  not  being  punctually  paid.  The  issue  of 
debentures  for  subsequent  instalments  should  only 
be  made  upen  the  Board  of  Works*  certificate  of 
the  actual  expenditure  of  the  former  issue  in  the 
manner  proposed. 

*'  The  debentures  should  be  for  sums  varying 
from  20^  to  100^,  and  should  bear  a  certain  daily 
interest  like  Exchequer-bills,  and  this  interest 
should  bo  1  per  cent  lower  than  the  interest  to  be 
paid  by  the  borrowing  proprietor.  Thus,  if  the 
latter  was  charged  by  the  Government  4}  per 
cent  per  annum,  the  debentures  issued  to  him 
should  bear  an  interest  to  be  commuted  per  diem, 
at  the  rate  of  3}  per  cent  per  annum.  The  dif* 
ference  would  pay  the  cost  of  management,  and 
would  leave  a  surplus  to  be  applied  to  the  creation 
of  a  redemption  fund,  which  should  be  used,  from 
time  to  time,  to  pay  off  the  loans  upon  lands  in 
the  order  of  the  priority  of  their  hypothecation. 

"  The  Bank  of  Ireland  should  be  authorised  to 
issue  notes  upon  the  basis  of  land  debentures,  as 
\  the  Bank  of  England  now  does  upon  the  basis  of 
Government  securities. 

"  The  working  of  the  plan  would  then  be  in 
this  way : — the  borrower  would  take  his  deben« 
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inrM  into  the  ttook-market  and  sell  them;  thej 
would  sometime!  fidi  into  the  hands  of  small  capi- 
talists, and  be  held  as  a  convenient  interest,  pay- 
ing security ;  sometimes  they  would  be  bought  by 
the  bank,  and,  if  necessary,  made  the  basis  of  an 
issue  of  notes.  In  fieiUing  into  the  hands  of  small 
capitalists,  they  would  produce  the  desirable  of- 
fset of  tapping  hoards  of  available  money  now 
lying  useless  in  stockings,  the  thatch  of  houses, 
or,  what  is  nearly  as  bad,  savings  banks." 

He  trusted  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  not  offer  any  opposition  to  a  plan 
by  which  the  surplus  labour  of  the  country 
would  be  provided  for,  and  500,000  la- 
bourers provided  with  farms  of  ten  acres 
in  extent.  The  annual  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  these  lands  would  be  raised  from 
751, 000^.  a  year  to  22,520,000f.  The 
magnitude  of  the  evils  under  which  Ire- 
land was  suffering  demanded  comprehen- 
BiYe  remedies,  and  he  trusted  that  the  en- 
lightened recommendations  of  the  noble 
Lords  the  Members  for  King's  Lynn  and 
Falkirk  would  encourage  his  hon.  Friend 
to  enter  on  the  right  path.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  facilitate  the  reclamation 
of  waste  lands  in  Ireland. 

Mr,  p.  SCROPE,  in  rising  to  second 
the  Motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill, 
expressed  his  regret  at  the  little  attention 
which  the  House  had  accorded  to  the  ex- 
position which  the  hon.  Member  had  made 
of  the  benefits  derivable  from  a  measure 
having  for  its  purpose  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands  in  Ireland.  He  had  taken 
the  deepest  interest  in  this  question  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  years.  He  had  become 
convinced  so  early  as  1835,  when  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Works,  that  to  ensure 
occupation  and  subsistence  to  the  Irish  pea- 
santry, they  would  inevitably  have  to  com- 
pel the  reclamation  of  the  lands  now  ly- 
ing useless  and  uncultivated,  while  a  fine 
population  was  idle,  and  therefore  was 
starving;  and  in  1846,  on  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop,  ho  had  again  brought  a 
proposal  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
Tery  similar  in  its  main  provisions  to  the 
Bill  which  the  hon.  Member  now  sought 
to  introduce.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
poor-law,  now  introduced  into  Ireland, 
would  aooomplish  the  object  of  providing 
employment  for  the  ablebodiod  poor.  But 
the  mode  in  which  the  poor-law  was  ad- 
ministered in  Ireland  was  not  aoconling  to 
the  principle  adopted  in  England  ovtMi. 
The  piH>r-law  hero  from  tho  (Mirlit»Ht  tinit^n 
required  that  the  poor  who  ouuld  nut  tliul 
work,  should  bo  **  sot  to  work.**  In  Ki^f 
land,  howcYor,  almost  all  tho  ablobodiml 


oould  find  work;  whereas  in  Ireland  it  was 
notoriously  difficult  for  the  ablebodied  to 
obtain  any  employment.  The  relief  given 
there  was  in  the  shape  of  food,  not  in 
in  return  for  labour,  but  gratuitous  relief, 
which  tended  to  nourish  idle  habits.  Last 
year  the  stones  broken,  which  were  of  no 
use  and  encumbered  the  country,  were 
valued,  at  the  cost  price,  at  a  million  of 
money.  Other  measures  had  been  deTise4 
for  the  employment  of  the  ablebodied  poor 
— the  million  and  a  half  loan  under  the 
Land  Improvement  Act,  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Bill,  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Bill;  but  these  were  all  inadequate,  or 
were  too  slow  in  their  operation,  and  of 
too  cumbrous  and  complicated  a  charaeter, 
to  give  prompt  productive  employment  to 
the  poor.  Then,  what  was  there  but  ruin 
to  Ireland  if  something  were  not  done? 
Nothing  but  some  strong  interference  on 
the  part  of  Government  could  provide  a 
remedy.  He  had  presented  a  petition 
from  the  ratepayers  of  the  Ballina  union, 
in  the  county  of  Mayo,  which  depioted 
a  frightful  state  of  distress,  whilst  large 
quantities  of  waste  lands  lay  aroui^ 
The  petitioners  stated  that  more  and 
more  land  was  every  day  left  untilled, 
from  the  poverty  and  ruin  of  the  holders; 
that  the  increasing  rates  were  adding 
to  the  number  of  ruined  fanners;  and 
that  there  were  vast  tracts  of  waste  but 
reclaimable  land  within  the  union  npon 
which  the  labour  of  the  poor,  now  unem- 
ployed and  idle,  might  be  made  to  produce 
enough  for  their  own  support,  and  by  this 
means  the  progress  of  ruin  might  be  stop- 
ped, whilst  the  cost  would  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  produce.  It  was  admitted  that 
throughout  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland 
there  was  general  distress,  a  redundant 
population,  yet  an  abundance  of  waste  land 
offering  ample  means  of  employing  that 
population.  Emigration  had  been  put  for- 
ward as  the  true  remedy. 

"  Promoto  emigration/'  said  Mr.  Sidney  Hall, 
"  from  Galway  town  into  the  neighbouring  waatss 
of  Counemara — tho  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bar- 
ren .vsres  of  tho  *  wild  west,*  which  (to  the  eter- 
nal shame  of  their  owners  he  it  spoken)  never  yvt 
sustained  life  in  aught  but  the  hare  and  grouse; 
but  wliich,  while  they  would  largely  repay  onltt- 
vat  ion,  are  suffioieut  to  grow  food  for  the  whole 
uiipntvided  pi>pulation  of  your  country — a  oova- 
try  whioh  some  people,  unthinkingly  arraigning 
th(»  wiMiloiu  of  Prttvidonoe,  detoribe  as  OTer-pop«- 
I  UttHl,  witli  its  millions  of  acres  waste.*' 

I  Irolnml  was.  in  fact,  tho  very  last  conntrj 
that  oould  »pnrt>  hor  lUHnde.  .  So  far  from 

'  1mm n^  ovvr-|uH>pIiHl,  if  the  land  was  pro* 
purly  improviHU   drainod,   and  reclaimed. 
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Ireland  would  not  haye  population  enough 
to  carrj  out  cultivation  to  its  full  extent. 
The  Report  of  the  Poor  Inquiry  Commission 
of  1836  had  recommended  the  policy  of 
a  measure  for  enforcing  the  improvement 
of  that  country  hy  the  reclamation  of 
the  waste  lands.  Lord  Devon's  Commis- 
sion had  recommended  the  same  thing. 
In  spite  of  these  repeated  recommenda- 
tions, however,  the  matter  had  slept,  and 
nothing  was  done  to  give  effect  to  one  of 
the  greatest  means  of  improving  Ireland. 
It  had  heen  made  a  question  whether  the 
bogs,  swamps,  and  morasses  of  Ireland 
were  really  reclaimable  with  profit.  He 
would  ask  Gentlemen  to  consider  the  at- 
tempts that  had  heen  successfully  made  to 
reclaim  such  land  in  England  and  Ireland 
with  the  most  profitable  result.  No  one 
eould  travel  over  Chat-moss  towards  har- 
vest time  without  seeing  what  was  once  a 
bog,  now  growing  magnificent  crops  of 
corn,  and  paying  as  high  a  rent  as  the  best 
lands.  The  cost  of  reclaiming  such  land  in 
Lancashire  was,  on  the  average,  10^.  an 
acre,  and  it  proved  a  most  productive  and 
profitable  investment  of  capital;  land  being 
made  worth  20s,  and  30s,  an  acre  which 
had  been  previously  of  no  value  at  all. 
Mr.  W.  France  had  reclaimed  about  1,000 
acres  on  Rawcliffe-moss,  near  Garstang, 
very  much  in  a  similar  state  to  wbat 
the  Irish  mosses  were :  about  twelve  years 
ago  he  began  improving  his  moss,  and, 
having  expended  9,000^.,  the  outlay  now 
paid  lOl,  per  cent;  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  average  rate  of  wages 
in  Ireland  was  not  half  that  in  Lancashire. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  omitting 
to  employ  the  numbers  of  idle  and  starving 
ablebodied  men  in  Ireland  in  reclaiming  the 
vast  bogs  immediately  under  their  eyes, 
and  surrounding  the  very  workhouses 
where  they  were  maintained  in  idleness, 
was  criminal  madness;  it  was  acting  con- 
trary to  the  designs  of  Providence  not  to 
avail  ourselves  of  those  resources  which 
were  placed  in  our  hands.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  numerous  examples  of  the  recla- 
mation of  the  waste  lands  and  bogs  in 
Ireland,  from  a  few  acres  to  several  hun- 
dred, with  success  and  profit.  Mr.  Cecil 
Wray,  a  magistrate  in  the  county  of  Do- 
negal, had  reclaimed  very  large  tracts  of 
moor,  and  was  repaid  by  the  second  year's 
crop.  Mr.  Reade,  of  the  county  of  Gal- 
way,  had  reclaimed  500  acres,  worth  about 
2s,  6d,  per. acre.  The  very  first  crop 
paid  all  his  expenses,  leaving  the  land 
worth  20s,  per   acre.     These  and  many 


other  instances  of  successfdl  experiments 
were  stated  before  Lord  Devon's  Commis- 
sion. In  some  cases  tenants  had  reclaim- 
ed; but  not  unfrequently,  when  they  did  so, 
their  rents  were,  as  a  consequence,  raised. 
Tenants,  therefore,  could  not  be  expected 
to  drain  bogs,  as  they  knew  and  found,  in 
a  number  of  instances,  that  if  they  under- 
took to  do  so,  and  rendered  the  land  more 
valuable,  in  two,  or  three,  or  four  years, 
the  agent  stepped  in  and  put  on  an  ad- 
ditional rent.  It  was  a  singular  and  strik- 
ing fact,  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
waste  land  lay  in  those  localities  where 
there  was  the  greatest  number  of  able- 
bodied  poor.  Those  particular  counties, 
from  Donegal  to  the  north  of  Ireland, 
where  the  greatest  extent  of  waste  lands 
was  found,  were  at  this  moment  occupied 
by  an  idle  population,  in  a  state  of  desti- 
tution for  want  of  employment.  How  was 
the  object  to  be  attained  of  setting  them 
to  work  on  the  land,  which  was  so  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  food  necessary  to 
maintain  them  ?  Private  enterprise  could 
not  do  it — private  enterprise  had  not 
drained  the  cultivated  land.  Landlords, 
burdened  and  embarrassed  as  they  were, 
could  not  be  expected  to  undertake  the 
reclamation  of  lands  for  the  great  mass 
of  the  people.  Had  we  not,  therefore, 
arrived  at  a  dead-lock?  Private  capital 
would  not  fiow  into  Ireland  for  want  of  se- 
curity, arising  from  general  distress  and 
discontent;  and  that  general  distress  and 
discontent  could  only  be  removed  by 
employment,  which  nobody  could  give. 
Here  then  was  a  vicious  circle-^ here 
was  a  crisis  which  could  be  met  only ' 
by  the  active  interference  of  the  Go- 
vernment. His  object  in  the  Bill  of 
1846  was  twofold — namely,  to  give  tem- 
porary employment  to  the  ablebodied  out 
of  work,  and  to  locate  a  body  of  proprie- 
tary tenants  on  the  land  so  reclaimed. 
After  bestowing  upon  this  subject  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  his  present  impression 
was  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to 
carry  the  principle  of  the  proposed  Bill 
into  practical  operation  by  means  of  the 
machinery  which  the  poor-law  supplied; 
for  example,  the  guardians  under  the  poor- 
law  might  be  authorised  to  send  all  able- 
bodied  paupers  to  the  officers  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  who  should  employ  them  in  the 
reclamation  of  waste  lands.  If  the  pau- 
pers now  maintained  in  idleness  were 
employed  in  under  takings  of  that  class, 
the  country  could  not  fail  to  derive  from 
their  labours  a  retiun  of  the  full  amount, 
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at  least,  of  the  sam  expended.  One  of 
the  earliest  objects  now  proposed,  would 
be  to  make  immediate  progress  in  the 
great  work  of  arterial  drainage :  that 
having  been  once  accomplished,  the  la- 
bour of  reclaiming  acre  by  acre  might 
proceed  from  year  to  year,  and  be  carried 
on  perhaps  by  the  unassisted  labour  of 
those  who  might  be  located  in  the  farms 
which  would  be  cut  out  of  the  waste.  Cap- 
tain Kennedy,  one  of  the  highest  authorities 
connected  with  the  improvement  of  land  in 
Ireland,  stated,  that  if  the  work  of  reclaim- 
ing waste  lands  in  Ireland  were  judiciously 
carried  on  in  the  manner  now  proposed, 
there  might  at  least  be  500,000  men  re- 
moved from  the  present  overcrowded  la- 
bour-markets of  the  country.  He  calcu- 
lated, no  doubt,  that  it  would  raise  the  pro- 
duce of  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  of  acres  of 
land  to  61.  an  acre,  which  now  yield  only 
4*.  on  the  average  per  annum.  The  com- 
pilers of  the  digest  of  the  Devon  Commis- 
sion asserted  as  the  result  of  a  calculation 
carefully  made  on  a  close  investigation  of 
the  evidence  taken  by  that  Commission — 

"That  nearly  200,000  families,  comprising 
1,000,000  of  souls,  might  be  permanently  and 
happily  provided  for  upon  lots  of  eight  acres  of 
good,  and  twelve  of  inferior,  waste  land  (farms, 
that  is,  of  twenty  acres  the  average  each) ;  and, 
if  properly  selected  from  the  now  redundant  small 
farmers  or  cottiers,  this  would  enable  their  hold- 
ings to  be  consolidated  up  to  eight  acres,  thus 
providing  a  comfortable  maintenance  for  134,000 
more  families,  comprising  750,000  more  souls.  By 
this  at  least  500,000  labourers  will  be  abstracted 
from  the  now  overcrowded  labour  market  and 
land  market ;  and  the  evidence  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  can  be  done  not  only  without 
loss,  but  with  a  very  large  permanent  gain — 
raising  the  produce  of  the  3,755,000  acres  of 
waste  land,  now  not  averaging  4*.  per  acre,  to  a 
value  of  at  least  6/.  per  acre — that  is,  creating  a 
new  produce  of  the  annual  value  of  at  least 
22,000,000/.  The  first  three  or  four  years'  crops 
will  return  the  cost  requisite  to  bring  about  this 
change." 

Mr.  Kennedy  showed  that  this  process 
would  not  cost  one-eighth  of  the  expense 
of  providing  the  same  amount  of  relief  by 
draining  and  subsoiling  the  cultivated  lands, 
while  the  effect  would  be  temporary,  not 
permanent.  He  showed,  too,  that  to  pro- 
duce the  same  amount  of  relief  by  emigra- 
tion, would  cost  twice  as  much,  the  effect 
being  far  less  valuable,  if  practicable.  "Re- 
clamation of  waste  land,  moreover,  could  be 
carried  on,"  he  said,  **  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  no  crops  being  in  the  way.'*  His 
estimate  was  —  •*  For  the  cost  of  emigra- 
tion, 20,000,000/.;  drainage  and  subsoil- 
ing, 80,000,000/. ;  waste  land  reclamation. 


10,000,000?,"  an  equal  effect  in  reKeying 
the  overcrowded  labour-market  being  pro- 
duced by  the  latter  comparatively  smadl  ex- 
penditure. And  he  proved  by  abundant 
evidence  that  a  farm  of  eight  acres  of 
average  land,  well  cultivated,  would  keep 
a  family  in  comfort,  paying  a  fair  rent. 
Blacker  had  proved  the  same  by  practieal 
experiment,  even  during  three  years  of  fa- 
mine. His  ten-acre  farmers  were  holding 
their  ground  and  their  stock,  notwithstancU 
ing  the  two  years*  scarcity.  It  was  to 
be  remembered  that  Captain  Kennedy  was 
not  only  secretary  to  the  Devon  Com- 
mission, but  that  he  was  a  practical  im- 
prover of  great  skill  and  experience,  who 
had  been  extensively  employed  in  improT- 
ing  the  estates  of  Sir  Charles  Style, 
and  other  proprietors  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. Unless  the  Legislature  of  this  coun- 
try undertook  some  large  operation  of  this 
kind  for  securing  productive  employment 
to  the  ablebodied  paupers,  he  believed 
they  never  would  be  able  to  solve  the  tre- 
mendous problem  which  the  condition  of 
Ireland  presented.  Be  would  conclude 
by  quoting  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Delmine, 
a  magistrate  of  the  county  Wicklow, 
who  at  a  public  meeting  declared  that 
the  monster  grievance  there  consisted  in 
the  relation  subsisting  between  landlord 
and  tenant — that  there  were  4,000,000  of 
acres  of  land  in  the  country  now  waste  and 
neglected,  which,  if  cultivated,  would  give 
a  return  for  the  capital  expended  of  from 
8  to  20  per  cent — and  that  within  the  last 
six  months  more  money  had  been  expend- 
ed in  useless  public  works  than  would  have 
suflSced  to  pay  the  charge  of  bringing  a 
very  large  proportion  of  those  lands  into 
cultivation.  In  many  counties  of  Ireland 
the  people  were  starving,  though  the  land 
was  not  more  than  half  tilled;  mortgages 
were  being  foreclosed — famine  was  preva- 
lent in  every  part  of  the  country — pro- 
perty was  plundered  in  open  day — and  the 
whole  island  was  one  great  lazar-house,  in 
which  no  trade  flourished  but  that  of  the 
coffin-maker.  Those  were  the  statements 
made  by  a  well-informed  and  dispassionate 
magistrate  of  Ireland.  There  was  in  that 
country  a  mass  of  destitution  which  Par- 
liament must  meet.  The  people  must 
be  employed,  and  they  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed upon  productive  improvements;  the 
waste  lands  offered  the  means  of  doing  so 
without  loss  or  injury  to  any  one;  and  it 
was  for  the  Government  to  take  the  mat- 
ter into  their  own  hands,  or  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility would  rest  upon. them,  if  through 
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want,  of  exertion  on  their  part,  the  country 
should  drift  onward,  as  he  feared  it  was 
rapidly  doing,  to  irretrievahle  ruin. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY:  I  do  not  rise  to 
offer  any  opposition  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill  which  the  hon.  Memher  proposes. 
I  admit  the  importance  of  the  suhject,  and 
that  it  is  most  desirable,  by  practicable  mea- 
sures, to  facilitate  the  employment  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland;  and  I  believe  that  means 
do  exist  for  employing  them  on  the  soil  of 
Ireland  to  a  great  extent.  At  the  same 
time,  to  talk  of  waste  lands  in  a  country 
the  whole  of  which  is  apportioned  into  se- 
parate estates,  is  using  the  word  in  a 
sense  in  which  it  is  not  used  in  relation  to 
the  colonial  possessions  of  the  Grown, 
where  land  is  never  appropriated.  My 
noble  Friend  has  promised  to  lay  on  the 
table  a  Bill  embodying  his  views  as  to  the 
best  means 'of  effecting  an  object  so  impor- 
tant in  itself  and  so  desirable.  I  am  quite 
aware  of  .the  difficulties  which  exist  in  the 
way  of  the  apportionment  of  property,  and 
the  great  danger  of  aggravating  the  evil 
which  it  is  proposed  to  diminish.  I  shall 
be  glad  if  my  hon.  Friend  will  enable  us 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
question  is  surrounded.  I  understand  that 
he  does  not  propose  to  avail  himself  (^  the 
machinery  of  the  Government,  and  a  Targe 
staff  of  Government  officers,  and  docs  not 
ask  for  any  grant  of  public  money.  To 
accomplish  this  object,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  him  every  assistance  in  my  power. 

Mr.  S.  CRAWFORD  approved  of  the 
proposition  of  his  hon.  Friend  :  he  thought 
it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  some 
means  should  be  devised  for  the  employ- 
ment of  those  who  were  now  receiving 
their  livelihood  from  the  rates. 

Leave  given. 

PARDON  OF  POLITICAL  OFFENDERS. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR,  in  rising  to  bring  for- 
ward the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  felt  himself  under  peculiar  difficulty, 
as  he  generally  did,  whenever  he  rose  in 
the  House  to  bring  forward  any  Motion 
connected  with  popular  movements.  For 
the  last  fifteen  years,  both  in  the  House 
and  out  of  the  House,  he  had  been  connect- 
ed with  popular  movements  in  this  country, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  good  deal  of 
odium  attached  to  his  own  character,  and 
under  no  circumstances  more  extensively 
than  in  the  present  case.  He  was  aware 
that  the  House  had  on  a  former  occasion 
given  this  matter  the  best  consideration; 


and  he  was  also  aware  that  whenever  it 
had  been  mooted  in  or  out  of  the  House, 
his  name  had  been  very  prominently  men- 
tioned; and  it  was  in  order  to  purge  him- 
self of  any  suspicion  which  might  attach 
to  him,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  become  the 
advocate  of  those  persons  whose  liberty  he 
now  sought  to  restore,  that  he  should  oc- 
cupy the  House  for  a  single  moment  in 
contradiction  of  allegations  which  were 
wholly  unfounded.  Hon.  Members  were 
perfectly  aware  that  the  outbreak,  of 
which  these  parties  were  the  victims,  was . 
the  consequence  of  distress.  The  country 
was  much  disturbed — there  was  a  great 
deal  of  poverty  and  discontent — and  it  had 
been  industriously  circulated  by  the  press 
that  he  was  cognisant  of  the  facts  connect- 
ed with  the  outbreak  at  Newport,  and 
that  he  had  absconded  and  gone  to  Ire- 
land. He  was  happy  to  seize  this  first  op- 
portunity of  declaring,  in  the  face  of  the 
country,  that  he  had  never  heard  of  it, 
and  was  not  aware  of  such  a  thing  being 
in  agitation  till  after  it  had  occurred;  and 
if  he  had  been  aware  of  it  he  should  have 
thrown  himself  into  any  danger  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  save  those  whose  lives  were 
in  danger.  He  must  remind  the  House 
that  this  question  had  before  been  favour- 
ably considered  by  the  House — that  when 
the  Speaker's  predecessor  filled  the  chair, 
the  question  had  been  brought  before  Par- 
liament, and  had  only  been  decided  against 
the  restoration  of  these  parties  and  all 
other  political  offenders  by  the  vote  of  the 
Speaker.  Surely,  then,  he  had  sufficient 
grounds,  if  he  bad  no  other,  for  making 
this  appeal  to  the  clemency  of  the  House 
and  the  mercy  of  the  Crown.  It  was  very 
well  known  how  slight  was  the  distinction 
in  troublesome  times  between  what  was 
called  sedition,  riots  and  tumults,  and  high 
treason.  He  was  proud  of  having  attempt- 
ed to  gain  a  fair  trial  for  these  men,  who 
were  in  the  same  movement  with  himself — 
he  had  sat  under  the  dock  listening  to  their 
trial — he  had  given  them  every  counte- 
nance and  assistance — and,  after  all,  had 
heard  the  Judge  emphatically  charge  for 
an  acquittal,  the  Judges  being  divided  as 
to  whether  they  were  legally  put  upon 
trial  at  all,  one  being  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
secution, and  two  in  favour  of  the  prison- 
ers. A  mere  patient  hearing — a  more 
impartial  trial — never  took  place.  How- 
ever, they  were  convicted  of  high  treason; 
but  he  could  tell  the  Government  that  one 
of  the  jurors,  who  had  been  served  by  a 
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wrong  name,  oame  to  him  afterwards,  and 
was  willing  to  make  an  affidarit  that  he 
was  not  the  man  called  on  the  jury,  and 
that  it  was  only  hj  the  influence  of  the 
foreman  of  the  jury  that  he  found  the  par- 
ties guilty  of  high  treason — that  all  that 
he  then  found  them  guilty  of  was  heing  at 
Newport  when  the  troops  were  under  arms. 
The  ohject  of  the  meeting  in  the  first  in- 
stance, as  proved  by  the  very  evidence  ex- 
amined on  the  trial,  was  not  to  levy  war 
against  Her  Majesty — not  to  oppose  the 
troops  then  at  Newport — ^but  simply  to  call 
upon  the  magistrates  as  a  deputation,  and 
to  insist  on  better  treatment  for  Vincent, 
then  a  prisoner  in  Monmouth  gaol,  who 
was  treated  in  a  barbarous  manner.  The 
question  as  to  whether  the  trial  should  go 
on  afterwards  came  before  the  Judges  in 
error,  when  six  divided  in  favour  of  the 
legality  of  the  objection  which  was  taken, 
and  nine  against  it.  Every  man  knew  it 
was  a  maxim  in  law,  that  when  a  doubt 
existed,  the  accused  should  receive  the 
benefit  of  that  doubt.  Could  the  matter 
be  said  not  to  bo  doubtful  when  the  three 
Judges  differed,  and  fiftden  Judges  differed 
more  materially?  He  should  not  attempt 
to  say  what  was  the  character  of  the  six 
Judges  who  were  in  favour  of  the  legality 
of  the  trial,  for  all  Judges  were  equal.  If, 
then,  on  these  grounds  alone  he  was  to  make 
his  appeal  to  the  clemency  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  mercy  of  the  Queen,  should  he 
not  make  that  appeal  on  strong  grounds  ? 
We  all  knew  that  in  other  countries,  when- 
ever anything  produced  public  exultation 
or  rejoicings,  advantage  was  taken  of  this 
exultation  in  regard  to  political  events; 
and  where  political  offences  were  commit- 
ted, even  such  as  were  dangerous  to  the 
existence  of  the  monarchy  and  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  the  monarchs  had 
sought  the  opportunity  of  the  first  jubilee 
to  grant  a  free  pardon.  Since  this  trial 
we  had  had  a  Royal  marriage;  we  had  had 
many  Royal  births;  but  instead  of  taking 
the  opportunity  of  pardoning  political  of- 
fenders, the  hulks  and  the  gaols  were 
searched,  and  pickpockets  and  thieves 
were  let  loose;  and  to  them  the  Royal 
clemency  was  extended.  If  he  were  to 
base  his  Motion  on  no  higher  pretensions 
than  these,  he  might  justly  ask  the  exer> 
cise  of  the  Royal  prerogative;  but  he  went 
further,  and  contended  that  these  parties 
had  fully  expiated  their  crimes.  It  was 
admitted  by  all  that  ample  time  should  be 
given  to  men  to  repent;  and  the  object  of 


punishment  by  banishment  was,  that  men 
should  become  good  subjects.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  Mr.  Frost,  who  had  been  con-* 
sidered  so  bad  as  to  be  convicted  of  high 
treason,  was  a  tutor  in  a  clergyman'e 
family.  Did  not  that  prove  that  there  wu 
something  essentially  good  in  this  man? 
that  he  must  have  been  operated  on  by 
circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  con- 
trol, and  been  forced  by  other  persona 
into  acts  against  his  own  wish  ?  He  (Mr. 
O'Connor)  was  bound  to  say,  that  no  more^ 
ment  had  taken  place  in  the  country  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  to  which  he  had  not 
been  a  party  (and  he  trusted  he  did  not  in- 
jure the  cause  of  his  clients  by  thus  man- 
fully avowing  it) ;  and  if  there  had  been 
such  a  thing  as  a  premeditated  outrage,  or 
a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
Queen,  or  to  attack  the  soldiery,  or  to  sub-' 
vert  the  constitution  of  the  country,  ha 
thought  he  might  say,  he  was  sufficiency 
in  the  confidence  of  the  people  to  hare 
heard  it,  to  have  learnt  it,  and  to  know  it^ 
But  there  was  a  still  more  important  faet 
connected  with  the  movement,  and  he  was 
borne  out  in  that  statement  by  the  ques- 
tion of  which  notice  had  been  given  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Limerick,  who  had  said 
that  jie  would  to-morrow  ask  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Ireland  whether  it  was  not 
proved  that  a  subordinate  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  a  manufacturer  of  pikes  in  Ire- 
land ?  If  he  were  allowed,  he  could  show 
that  the  Government  was  aware  of  the 
person  who  got  up  this  outrage.  All  the 
circumstances  were  made  known  and  com- 
municated to  the  Government;  the  indivi- 
dual who  attended  these  meetings  was 
never  examined,  but  afterwards  went  to 
Lancaster  and  York  to  establish  the  same 
ruin  there.  He  was  in  Lancaster  and 
York  when  the  man,  who  was  described 
as  having  a  glazed  hat,  came  with  large 
placards  inviting  the  people  of  Lancaster 
and  York  to  revolt,  and  assist  the  men  of 
Wales;  and  although  he  had  been  reviled 
for  having  known  of  this,  and  absconded 
when  danger  was  apprehended — if  it  had 
not  been  known  to  him,  this  man  would 
have  created  in  those  parts  the  same  mis- 
fortunes and  heartburnings,  After  the 
decision  which  had  been  come  to — after 
the  division  which  had  been  amongst  the 
Judges,  he  would  ask  the  House  whether 
it  was  expedient  and  just  to  retain  those 
men,  not  as  prisoners,  but  as  hostages  ?  If 
the  Government  wished  to  win  the  affec-i 
tions  of  the  people,  they  should  win  them 
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by  clemency  and  mercy,  but  not  by  coercion. 
Perhaps  if  some  hon.  Member  had  taken 
up  the  question,  it  might  have  been  more 
successful  than  it  would  be  in  his  hands; 
but  he  had  adopted  it  from  a  desire  to  in- 
duce the  Government  to  take  a  wise  as 
well  as  a  merciful  course  towards  those  in- 
dividuals. Such  a  line  of  conduct  as  he 
would  recommend  would  be  a  valuable  con- 
cession to  the  popular  opinion  of  this  coun- 
try; and  if  ever  there  were  a  necessity  for 
such  a  concession  it  existed  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  the  minds  of  men  had  been  so 
strongly  directed  towards  changes.  He 
was  sorry  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  was  not  present,  be- 
cause a  general,  belief  prevailed  that  the 
course  adopted  against  Frost  had  been 
caused  by  a  supposition  that  the  noble 
Lord  was  to  be  opposed  at  Stroud  by  Mr. 
Frost  with  every  chance  of  success.  He 
hoped  that  the  House  would  agree  with 
him  in  exhibiting  their  opinion  that  the 
laws  were  so  strong  and  the  constitution 
so  powerful,  that  they  would  prevent  the 
possibility  of  danger  on  the  liberation  of 
those  individuals.  He  was  aware  that  he 
made  this  Motion  at  an  unseasonable  time, 
after  the  notice  which  had  been  given  that 
evening  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet;  but  he 
could  not  but  remark  that  since  1842,  up 
to  the  present  moment,  notwithstanding  all 
the  distress  which  had  afflicted  the  people, 
there  had  been  a  perfect  absence  of  politi- 
cal offence;  and  under  those  circumstances 
he  would  implore  the  House  not  to  keep 
those  men  any  longer  in  their  present  de- 
graded condition,  but  to  agree  to  their  im- 
mediate restoration  to  liberty,  by  which 
neither  the  law  nor  the  constitution  could 
be  injured.  The  hon.  Member  concluded 
by  moving — 

"  That  an  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
praying  that  Her  Majesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  extend  Her  Royal  pardon  to  John 
Frost,  Zephaniah  Williams,  and  William  Jones, 
and  all  other  political  Offenders." 

SirG.  grey  :  The  hon.  Member  began 
his  speech  by  disclaiming,  with  the  natural 
indignation  of  a  man  to  whom  an  unjust 
imputation  has  been  attached,  the  charge 
of  having  been  cognisant  of  those  pro- 
ceedings which  led  to  the  conviction  of 
Frost  and  others — of  having  been  a  party 
to  those  designs  which  wore  developed  in  a 
treasonable  attempt  made  to  subvert  the 
institutions  of  the  country — and  of  having 
afterwards  absconded  and  stayed  away 
from  the  place  of  danger.  [Mr.  F.  O'Con- 
nor: It  was  so  stated  in  the  press.]  I  never 


heard  of  the  charge,  and  I  have  never  seen 
in  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  witH- 
in  the  walls  of  this  House,  or  heard  from 
him  language,  however  warmly  he  may 
occasionally  speak,  of  which  any  complaint 
could  be  made,  that  it  was  calculated  to 
excite  others  to  crime.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  said  that  this  is  not  the  first  oc- 
casion on  which  this  subject  has  been 
brought  before  the  House;  but  he  is  mis- 
taken in  stating  that  on  any  occasion  on 
which  the  question  was  discussed  an  pqual 
division  took  place,  and  that  the  Motion 
was  negatived  only  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  Speaker.  I  think  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman will  find  that  the  Motion  on 
which  the  division  to  which  he  refers 
took  place,  in  a  small  House,  was  one 
which  did  not  in  the  least  afiect  the  case 
of  .  Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones.  That 
Motion  was  made  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1841,  when  Frost,  Williams,  and  Jonea 
were  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  was  to 
the  eifect  that  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  take  into 
Her  merciful  consideration  the  case  of  all 
persons  confined  in  England  and  Wales 
for  political  ofi^ences;  and,  therefore,  if 
that  Motion  had  been  carried,  it  would 
not  have  affected  the  cases  of  the  three 
individuals  to  whom  the  hon.  Gentleman 
has  referred.  In  1846  a  Motion  was 
brought  before  the  House  for  the  release 
of  Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones;  and  every 
circumstance  that  could  be  alleged  in  fa- 
vour of  those  persons  was  urged  with  great 
ability;  and  the  result  was  that  thirty-one 
Members  voted  in  favour  of  the  MotioUi 
which  was  similar  to  that  now  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham 
(Mr.  F.  O'Connor),  while  it  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  196.  That,  I  believe, 
was  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  House 
has  come  to  a  distinct  vote  on  this  subject. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham  has  been 
good  enough  to  pay  me  compliments  which 
I  must  disclaim,  and  which  1  cannot  re- 
ceive, either  at  the  expense  of  any  of  vaf 
Colleagues,  or  of  my  right  hon.  predeces- 
sor in  the  office  of  Home  Secretary.  The 
speech  made  by  my  predecessor  upon  the 
Motion  brought  forward  on  this  subject  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury,  shows  the 
spirit  in  which  he  was  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  question  ;  and  it  was  acknow- 
ledged at  the  time  that  no  complaint  could 
be  made  against  the  manner  in  which  he 
treated  the  Motion.  A  sense  of  duty  then 
influenced  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  resist 
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the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Memher  for  Fins- 
hury;  and  a  sense  of  duty  now  compels  me 
to  resist  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Nottingham.  I  must  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  that  I  think  it  is  unfor- 
tunate and  inconvenient  that  questions  of 
this  nature  should  be  brought  before  the 
House;  because,  when  such  statements  as 
we  have  heard  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Nottingham  are  made,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  vindicate 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Government — to 
remind  the  House  of  the  real  circumstances 
of  the  case — and  to  show  that  the  crime  of 
which  the  persons  in  question  were  convicted, 
was  not  of  that  mild,  light,  and  compara- 
tively innocent  character  which  was  ascribed 
to  it  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  In 
this  case  the  crime  was  marked  by  circum- 
stances, I  must  say,  of  great  atrocity;  and 
it  might  have  been  attended  with  consequen- 
ces fatal  to  the  peace  of  society  and  to  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  many  families 
among  the  industrious  classes.  One  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
based  his  appeal  to  the  House  was,  that  the 
crime  of  which  Frost*  Williams,  and  Jones 
were  convicted,  was  one  which,  in  his  opin- 
ion, fell  very  far  short  of  treason;  and  he 
said,  what  is  perfectly  true,  and  what  I 
hope  will  have  its  effect  out  of  this  House, 
that  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  se- 
dition, riot,  and  treason,  cannot  be  very 
easily  or  distinctly  defined;  and  that  when 
persons  enter  the  ranks  of  sedition  they 
may  find  themselves,  perhaps  inadvertently, 
committing  acts  of  treason,  and  subject- 
ing themselves  to  the  highest  penalties  the 
law  can  inflict.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
admitted  that  persons  may  be  led  inadver- 
tently far  beyond  their  original  intention, 
and  that  they  may  eventually  find  them- 
selves the  victims  of  the  law — that  law 
being  justly  and  necessarily  administered 
in  such  cases  with  a  view  to  the  protection 
of  society.  But  let  me  remind  the  House 
what  were  the  circumstances  of  this  case. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  says,  that  at  the  time 
the  outbreak  took  place,  great  poverty  ex- 
isted in  the  country;  but  were  the  persons 
to  whom  the  hon.  Gentleman  referred — 
Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones — suffering  from 
that  poverty  ?  Had  they  the  excuse  of 
being  goaded  by  poverty  to  acts  of  insur- 
rection ?  Had  they  any  possible  excuse 
for  sharing  in  the  general  discontent  which 
arose  from  that  poverty  ?  On  the  contrary, 
did  they  not,  for  the  purpose  of  their  own 
personal  aggrandisement,  avail  themselves 
of  the   existing  poverty  and  discontent  ? 


Did  they  not  devise  plana  and  schemes 
which  would  have  maSe  the  dupes  and  in- 
struments of  those  schemes  the  victims  of 
their  own  personal  objects  of  ambition  and 
aggrandisement?  The  hon.  Member  for 
Nottingham  said  he  would  not  go  into  the 
facts  of  the  trial.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the 
facts  or  into  the  evidence;  but  I  may  refer 
to  one  extract,  which  was  read  on  a  former 
occasion,  from  the  address  delivered  to 
the  prisoners  after  their  conviction  by 
Chief  Justice  Tindal — than  whom  a  more 
humane  and  intelligent  Judge  never  sat 
upon  the  bench.  That  learned  Judge 
said — 

"  It  has  been  proved  in  your  case  that  you  com- 
bined together  to  lead  from  the  hills,  at  the  dead 
hour  of  the  night,  into  the  town  of  Newport, 
many  thousands  of  men,  armed  in  many  instances 
with  weapons  of  a  dangerous  description,  in  order 
that  they  might  take  possession  of  the  town,  and 
supersede  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Queen,  m 
a  preliminary  step  to  a  more  general  insurrection 
throughout  the  kingdom.  It  is  owing  to  the  in- 
terposition of  Providence  alone  that  your  wicked 
designs  were  frustrated.  Your  followers  arrived 
by  daylight,  and,  after  firing  upon  the  civil  power 
and  upon  the  Queen's  troops,  are,  by  the  firmnoM 
of  the  magistrates,  and  the  cool  and  determined 
bravery  of  a  small  body  of  soldiers,  defeated  and 
dispersed.  What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the 
peaceful  and  unoffending  inhabitants  of  thai 
town,  if  success  had  attended  your  rebellious  de- 
signs it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  invasion  of  a 
foreign  foe  would,  in  all  probability  have  been 
less  destructive  to  property  and  life.  It  is  for  the 
crime  of  high  treason,  committed  under  these 
circumstances,  that  you  are  now  called  upon  your- 
selves to  answer ;  and  by  the  penalty  which  you 
arc  about  to  suffer  you  hold  out  a  warning  to  aU 
your  fellow-subjects  that  the  law  of  your  country 
is  strong  enough  to  repress  and  to  punish  all  at- 
tempts to  alter  the  established  order  of  things  by 
insurrection  and  armed  force.*' 

But  I  now  understand  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man docs  not  rest  his  case  upon  the  compa- 
rative lightness  of  the  crime  committed  by 
these  persons.  He  admits  the  crime,  and 
he  rests  his  case  upon  the  alleged  informa- 
lities of  the  trial.  I  rejoice  at  this;  be- 
cause I  am  glad  that  it  should  go  forth  on 
his  authority  to  those  who  look  up  to  him 
as  their  leader,  that  what  are  called  politi- 
cal offences,  such  as  those  of  which  Frost, 
Williams,  and  Jones  were  convicted,  are 
acts  involving  guilt  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude, and  are  deserving,  if  a  legal  convic- 
tion is  obtained,  of  being  punished  with 
the  utmost  severity  of  the  law.  Without 
wasting  the  time  of  the  House  by  going 
into  the  circumstances  under  which  those 
parties  were  convicted,  I  will  come  to  the 
point  upon  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  now 
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relies,  namely,  the  alleged  illegality  of  the 
convictions.  Persons  who  are  tried  for 
treason  are  entitled  to  peculiar  privileges : 
they  are  entitled,  hy  Act  of  Parliament, 
to  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  and  to  a 
list  of  the  witnesses,  a  certain  time  he- 
fore  the  trial  takes  place.  In  this  case  an 
application  was  made  hy  the  prisoner's  so- 
licitors to  the  Solicitor  for  the  Crown  for  a 
copy  of  the  indictment  some  days  hefore 
the  period  fixed  hy  the  Act  of  Parliament; 
and  the  solicitor  for  the  prosecution,  acting 
under  the  directions  of  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General  of  the  day,  who  were 
anxious  to  afford  every  possible  means  of 
defence  to  the  prisoners,  furnished  a  copy 
of  the  indictment  to  the  solicitors  for  the 
prisoners  some  days  previously  to  the  time 
when  they  were  legally  entitled  to  claim  it. 
Thi^olicitors  for  the  prosecution  did  not, 
however,  furnish  the  list  of  witnesses  at 
that  time;  but  they  delivered  the  list  of 
witnesses  to  the  prisoners'  ylicitors,  at 
the  period  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, up  to  which  time  they  might  have 
withheld  the  copy  of  the  indictment.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  trial  a  point  was 
raised  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  that  a 
list  of  the  witnesses  had  not  been  furnished 
to  them,  pursuant  to  the  7th  of  Anne,  c. 
21,  s.  11.,  the  objection  being  that  the  list 
of  witnesses  ought  to  have  been  delivered 
at  the  same  time  with  a  copy  of  the  in- 
dictment. [Mr.  O'Connor  :  A  supple- 
mentary list  of  witnesses  was  not  delivered 
until  some  time  after  the  original  list  had 
been  furnished.]  The  hon.  Member  for 
Nottingham  stated  that  the  Judges  before 
whom  the  trial  took  place  were  divided  in 
opinion  on  this  point,  but  that  the  trial 
proceeded,  and  the  question  was  reserved 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Judges.  The 
point  was  argued  in  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber on  the  25th,  the  27th,  and  the  28th  of 
Januaiy  subsequently  to  the  trial;  and  on 
the  last  of  those  days  Chief  Justice  Tindal 
reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the 
Judges,  in  the  proportion  of  nine  to  six. 
were  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  not 
illegal,  for  that  the  delivery  of  the  list  of 
witnesses  was  not  a  good  delivery  in  point 
of  law.  But  that  was  not  the  only  ques- 
tion the  Judges  entertained.  The  same 
proportion  of  nine  to  six  were  of  opinion 
that  the  objection  to  the  delivery  of  the 
list  of  witnesses  was  not  taken  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoners  in  due  time;  and  | 
all  the  Judges  agreed  that  if  the  objection 
had  been  made  in  due  time,  the  effect 
would  uot  have  been  to  entitle  the  prisoners  j 
VOL.XCVII.     {i--} 


to  an  acquittal,  but  merely  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  their  trial,  in  order  that  a  copy  of 
the  indictment  and  a  list  of  the  witnesses 
might  have  been  delivered  in  accordance 
with  the  statute,  and  they  would  then  have 
again  been  put  upon  their  trial.  •  But  the 
Judges  went  even  beyond  this,  for  they  came 
to  the  determination  that  the  conviction  was 
perfectly  legal.  I  hope,  then,  that  I  have 
satisfied  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  the 
Judges  did  not  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  the  conviction  was  illegal.  If 
that  had  been  the  case,  according  to  the 
ordinary  and  universal  practice,  a  recom- 
mendation would  have  been  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Crown,  which 
would  have  entitled  the  convicts  to  a 
pardon;  but,  the  opinion  of  the  Judges 
being  that  the  conviction  was  legal,  the 
Secretary  of  State  could  not  make  such  a 
recommendation.  But  here,  again,  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  was  marked  by 
anything  but  undue  severity.  Under  idL 
the  circumstances,  they  recommended  that 
the  capital  sentence  should  be  commuted 
to  transportation  for  life,  and  such  a  com- 
mutation accordingly  took  place.  Along 
with  Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones,  fourteen 
other  persons  were  arraigned  on  the  charge 
of  high  treason;  and  what  course  was  taken 
with  regard  to  them  ?  Ten  of  the  fourteen 
were  allowed  to  withdraw  their  plea  of 
**  Not  guilty,"  and  to  put  in  a  plea  of 
"Guilty;"  and  not  one  of  these  persons 
— although  their  lives  were  forfeited  to  the 
laws  of  the  country — was  even  transported, 
but  they  were  sentenced  to  various  periods 
of  imprisonment,  all  of  which  have  now  ex- 
pired. The  remaining  four  cases  were 
those  of  persons  who  had  not  taken  any 
very  active  part  in  the  outbreak;  and 
as  it  was  considered  that  the  law 
had  been  sufficiently  vindicated,  no  evi- 
dence was  offered  against  them,  and  they 
were  consequently  discharged.  1  must 
say  that  I  think  the  lenity  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  most  conspicuous;  and  the  rea- 
son which  has  induced  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  consider  that  it  would  not  be 
right  to  give  any  other  indulgence  to  these 
parties  is  this — that  the  Government  con- 
ceived, from  the  ground  upon  which  the 
cases  of  these  persons  have  been  put  from 
time  to  time  in  this  House  and  elsewhere, 
that  by  so  doing  they  would  bo  sanctioning 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  doctrines  that 
can  be  promulgated  —  a  doctrine  most 
dangerous  to  the  interest  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  this  country,  who 
do  not  possess  un  acquaintance  with  the 
2  Y 
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law  —  the  doctrine  that  persons  hav- 
ing political  ohjects  in  view  may  adopt 
any  course  they  please  to  effect  those  ob- 
jects— that  they  may  have  recourse  to 
bloodshed,  rapine,  and  murder — that  they 
may  disturb  all  the  relations  of  society — 
and  that  if  the  law  proves  to  be  too  strong 
for  them,  if  they  are  taken  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  unlawful  proceedings,  and 
are  convicted  by  a  jury,  it  is  then  to  be 
said,  notwithstanding  the  blood  through 
which  they  have  waded,  the  risk  they 
have  occasioned  to  the  peaceable  subjects 
of  the  Queen,  and  the  peril  in  which  they 
have  placed  the  safety  of  the  country,  that 
they  are  only  political  offenders — that  the 
sympathies  of  the  House  and  of  the  coun- 
try ought  to  be  enlisted  on  their  behalf — 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  es- 
cape unpunished.  It  is  the  leaders  in 
these  cases  upon  whom  the  law  ought  to 
lay  hold.  It  is  to  the  leaders  in  these 
cases  that  the  attention  of  the  Government 
is  most  closely  directed,  and  upon  whose 
acts  their  observation  is  most  closely  fixed; 
and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr.  O'Connor),  with  that  magnanimity 
which  characterises  him  in  the  sentiments 
he  expresses  on  the  part  of  the  working 
classes,  will  agree  with  me  that  undue 
lenity  to  the  leaders  would  be  cruelty  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  With  re- 
gard to  the  advice  that  the  sentence  upon 
Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones  should  be  re- 
mitted, and  that  they  should  be  relieved 
from  the  legal  penalties  they  have  incur- 
red, I  must  say  that  I  think  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  tend  to  encourage  crime, 
and  crime  of  the  worst  character;  and 
that  any  person  filling  the  situation  I 
have  the  honour  to  occupy,  would  be  shrink- 
ing from  the  duty  imperatively  forced  upon 
him  if  he  were  to  sanction  the  doctrines 
embodied  in  tho  Motion  now  before  the 
House.  The  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham 
admits  that  no  undue  severity  has  been 
inflicted  upon  Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones 
— he  allows  that  in  the  colonies  they 
have  been  treated  with  great  lenity — he 
states  that  Mr.  Frost  is  a  tutor  in  a  cler- 
gyman's family — and  he  adds  that  these 
persons  have  not  been  subjected  to  any 
special  punishment.  [Mr.  O'Connor:  I 
said  they  had  not  subjected  themselves  to 
any  special  punishment.]  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  complaint  has  been  made  that 
undue  severity  has  been  exercised  to  these 
individuals.  I  regret  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  forced  me  to  say  what  I  have  been 
compelled  to  say  with  regard  to  these  per- 


sons, and  to  speak  of  them  in  the  language 
of  censure,  which  was  rendered  necessary 
by  this  Motion.  The  hon.  Gentleman  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  the  subject  would  not 
be  treated  with  levity;  and  I  must  say  that 
the  House  has  given  the  most  patient  and 
considerate  attention  to  his  statement. 
The  only  expression  which  fell  from  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that  induced  a  disposition 
to  laughter  on  the  part  of  the  House,  was 
his  allusion  to  a  report  which  was  most  un- 
founded— I  may  almost  say  absurd — that 
the  proceedings  instituted  against  Frost, 
notwithstanding  the  acts  he  had  commit- 
ted, were  instigated  by  the  jealousy  of  my 
noble  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, who  was  apprehensive  that  Frost 
might  meet  him  on  the  hustings  and  prove 
the  more  popular  candidate.  I  am  Bare 
that,  on  reflection,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
will  feel  that  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
founded and  impossible  than  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  feeling.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  shall  certainly  feel  bound 
to  oppose  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  C.  morgan  said,  it  had  been 
stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham 
that  the  object  of  Frost,  Williams,  and 
Jones,  in  going  to  Newport  was  to  induce 
the  magistrates  to  relax  the  severity  of  the 
treatment  to  which  Vincent,  who  was  then 
a  prisoner  in  Monmouth  gaol,  was  sub- 
jected. But  if  that  was  their  object,  it 
certainly  appeared  extraordinary  that  tliey 
should  have  chosen  such  an  hour  as  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  for  their  visit  to 
Newport;  that  they  should  have  been  ac- 
companied by  armed  bands  of  men ;  and 
that  they  should  have  prosecuted  their 
journey  on  one  of  the  darkest  and  most 
tempestuous  nights  that  had  ever  been  ex- 
perienced in  that  part  of  the  country.  He 
could  state,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that 
during  the  period  of  Vincent's  imprison- 
ment, at  Monmouth,  he  was  allowea  every 
indulgence  compatible  with  his  position.  It 
had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Nottingham  that  a  person  wearing  a  glazed 
hat,  who  had  frequently  been  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  hills  previously  to  the 
outbreak,  was  a  Government  spy,  who  had 
incited  the  people  to  violence;  but  if  there 
was  any  foundation  for  this  statement,  it 
was  strange  that  the  circumstance  had 
not  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  prisoners 
at  their  trial. 

Mr.  HUME  had  before  expressed  bis 
opinion  that  this  case  had  been  dealt  with 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  usual  practice 
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in  criminal  cases.  He  considered  that 
Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones,  had  heen  ille* 
gallj  convicted  and  sentenced,  and  that 
they  were  now  illegally  detained  in  trans- 
portation; and  he  would  therefore  vote  for 
the  Motion.  England  and  Russia  stood 
alone  in  withholding  an  amnesty  from  po- 
litical ofifenders;  we  ought  to  have  had  the 
liberality  to  grant  it  before  this. 

Mb.  AGLIONBY  considered  the  Motion 
vague  in  its  phraseology.  It  differed  from 
every  Motion  which  had  been  made  upon 
the  same  subject.  Without  entering  upon 
the  question  of  the  guilt  of  those  men,  he 
would  say  that  he  thought  it  very  meet  and 
competent  to  the  petitioners  to  pray  for  a 
remission  of  their  punishment;  ho  held  the 
same  opinion  in  1846;  and  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Nottingham  would  alter  the 
terms  of  his  Motion,  and  if  he  would  specify 
the  names  of  those  parties  for  whom  he 
would  wish  to  interest  the  Royal  preroga- 
tive, he  was  prepared  to  vote  in  its  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  WAKLE  Y  would  not  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  the  case,  nor  was  he  going 
to  say  that  these  unfortunate  men  com- 
mitted no  offence;  but  he  begged  the 
House  to  remember,  that  had  they  been 
successful  in  their  attempt,  they  would  have 
been  designated  as  heroes,  and  not  as 
criminals;  and  that  that  House  would  be 
lauding  their  heroic  conduct,  as  successful 
men  had  been  lauded  in  other  countries. 
All  he  desired  to  do  was  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  state  of  feeling 
which  was  manifested  upon  this  subject  by 
the  working  classes  in  the  country;  the 
display  of  which  occasioned  some  little  un- 
easiness to  Gentlemen  upon  the  Treasury 
benches.  [Sir  George  Grey  :  Not  in  the 
least.]  The  working  classes  had  a  right 
to  feel  deeply  upon  the  matter;  they  were 
not  properly  represented  in  that  House; 
and  as  the  law  at  present  stood,  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  rectify  that  evil. 
These  classes,  comprising  millions,  to  a 
man  believed  that  Frost  and  his  companions 
were  illegally  convicted — that  opinion  could 
not  be  shaken;  even  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  after  all  he  had  heard,  strongly 
maintained  the  same  opinion.  Sir  Fitzroy 
Kelly  and  the  present  Chief  Baron  stated 
that  to  be  their  belief;  and  they  were  all 
aware  that  there  was  a  diiference  upon  the 
subject  among  the  Judges.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  working  people  of  Eng- 
land besought  the  humane  bestowal  of  the 
attention  of  the  House  on  the  case  of  these 
unfortunate  men.     Were  they  prepared  to 


concede  anything  to  the  workmg  people  2 
He  believed  that  they  were  prepared  to 
concede  very  little.  He  considered  that 
after  the  manner  in  which  they  had  perse- 
vered in  the  manifestation  of  their  wishes, 
that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  House 
to  interpose  and  claim  the  indulgence  of 
the  Royal  prerogative.  The  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  interfered 
in  the  case  of  the  Dorchester  labourers; 
and  had  those  men,  who  were  convicted  of 
a  very  slight  offence  (designated  by  th^ 
Judge  as  very  serious),  recalled  to  their 
country;  and  he  would  ask,  what  did  the 
House  lose  by  that  concession  ?  Nothing; 
it  had  gained  the  gratitude  and  the  confi- 
dence of  many  :  and  when  he  reflected  how 
much  was  done  for  the  country  by  the 
working  classes — how  much  they  contri- 
buted to  its  wealth  and  happiness — it  did 
appear  to  him,  that  year  after  year  their 
petitions  were  not  treated  with  the  respect 
to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  that  it 
was  not  the  Government,  but  the  House, 
which  had  misconducted  itself  upon  this 
question.  Look  at  their  conduct  towards 
traitors  in  the  shape  of  kings,  who  laid 
plots  and  entered  into  conspiracies  against 
the  liberties  of  their  subjects — who  endei^ 
voured  to  abridge  their  privileges,  and 
trample  upon  their  rights.  When  these 
royal  miscreants  came  from  foreign  coun- 
tries into  this,  they  received  the  attention  > 
of  the  highest  persons  in  the  land.  [**  Oh  !  "1 
**Ay,  I  say  royal  miscreants  and  royal 
ruflSans — they  can  experience  the  kind 
sympathies  of  your  nobility  :  even  Royalty 
itself  does  not  refuse  to  receive  such  royfdl 
miscreants  into  the  Palace,  and  to  bestow 
sympathy  and  favour  upon  them.  I  regret 
to  see  this.  Sir,  when  I  see  the  inattention 
which  is  bestowed  upon  the  anxious  peti- 
tions of  the  working  people  of  this  coun- 
try." 

Colonel  THOMPSON  had  been  asked 
by  his  constituents  more  than  once  what 
course  he  would  take  with  regard  to  the 
case  of  Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones;  and 
his  reply  was,  that  if  they  would  allow 
him  to  take  his  own  course,  he  would  do 
the  best  he  could  for  them.  In  pursuance 
of  that  pledge,  he  now  took  the  liberty  to 
impress  upon  the  Government  how  much 
the  heartburning  and  ill-feeling  might  be 
removed  by  a  display  of  clemency.  The 
time  chosen  for  the  Motion  was  not  a  very 
happy  one  :  a  week  sooner  or  a  week  later 
might  have  been  better;  but  the  sentence 
must  eventually  have  the  revision  of  the 
Government — and  he  should  hope  that,  at 
2  Y2 
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Bome  time  or  other,  their  decision  would 
be  favourable.  If  in  the  meantime  thej 
would  take  the  preliminary  step  of  allow- 
ing the  parties  to  quit  the  penal  colony 
under  an  engagement  not  to  return  to  the 
country  of  their  birth,  that  would  have  a 
most  favourable  effect,  and  the  Government 
would  find  themselves  strengthened  not 
weakened  by  it. 

Mb.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD  had 
formerly  voted  in  support  of  a  similar  re- 
solution, on  the  principle  that  it  was  not 
useful  to  prolong  punishment,  when  there 
was  sufiBcient  proof  of  the  power  of  the 
law  to  vindicate  itself  and  to  put  down 
crime.  It  was  the  deep  desire  of  the 
working  classes  that  their  pardon  should 
be  wholly  granted;  and  he  trusted  that  the 
Government  would  take  their  case  into  its 
favourable  consideration. 

Dr.  bo  wring  said,  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  large  electoral  bodies  in 
the  kingdom,  of  whose  sentiments  he  was 
fully  cognizant,  he  was  prepared  to  vote 
for  the  Address. 

Sir  D.  DUNDAS  regretted  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  attend  the  House 
sooner.  He  entered  only  when  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  was  addressing  the 
House,  and  he  was  surprised  to  hear  him 
say,  as  if  that  were  an  argument  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  House,  that  the  people  of 
England — who  they  were  he  did  not  know 
— were  dissatisfied  with  the  verdict;  and 
because  the  people  were  dissatisfied,  there- 
fore they,  lawyers  and  men  who  were  con- 
versant with  law,  and  who  wished  to  live 
in  obedience  to  law,  and  to  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  should  give  way  in  a  matter 
that  they  believed  to  be  right — who  knew 
that  this  question  was  rightly  decided  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  land,  by  which 
alone  every  man  in  the  House  and  the 
country  held  what  he  had,  whether  it  was 
life,  or  liberty,  or  property,  or  whatever 
else  was  dear  to  him.  He  was  astonished 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  should 
in  such  a  case  lend  the  aid  of  his  authority 
to  such  an  argument.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  conversant  with  the  forms  of  law 
— ay,  with  the  substance  of  law — ^he  ad- 
ministered the  law  in  the  way  in  which,  by 
law,  he  was  called  upon  to  administer  it; 
and  he  should  therefore  have  been  the  last 
man,  in  any  assembly,  to  tell  an  English 
House  of  Commons  that  because  people 
were  dissatisfied  with  a  verdict,  while  he 
himself  is  not  so  dissatisfied — at  least  he 
did  not  understand  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
say  that  he  was  so  dissatisfied — therefore 


the  clemency  of  the  Crown  must  be  in- 
voked, by  Parliament,  to  interfere  and  save 
those  persons  fcom  the  penalties  of  law, 
which,  if  they  had  been  men  of  spirit  and 
courage,  and  willing  to  adventure  their 
all  upon  the  success  of  their  cause,  thej 
ought  to  be  content  manfully  to  bear.  He 
did  not  understand  men  who  could  lightly 
speak  of  changing  the  Government  of  the 
country,  and  who  could  perhaps  think  of  it 
as  lightly,  and  who  were  not  prepared  to 
suffer  everything  for  their  principles.  If 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  his  God,  to  his 
conscience,  and  his  country,  to  stand  up  in 
rebellion  against  the  establishments  of  the 
country,  and  that  failed,  he  should  be  con- 
tent to  bear  the  penalties.  He  thought 
this  was  not  unwholesome  language  in  aa 
honest  man's  mouth.  The  question  the 
House  had  now  to  consider,  was — what  did 
Mr.  Frost,  Zephaniah  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Jones  do,  and  what  was  the  penalty  which 
they  had  incurred?  The  hon.  Member  for 
Bolton,  indeed,  rises  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
and  he  says,  have  not  these  men  suffered 
enough?  He  should  have  thought  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  meaning  and  the  object 
of  punishment,  would  not  have  attributed 
the  whole  of  its  effects  to  the  man  who 
suffered  it  in  his  own  person.  Poena  ad 
paucoSy  metus  ad  omnes  advenictt.  It  is 
not  what  the  man  himself  may  suffer,  but 
that  a  wholesome  and  godly  fear  may  be 
inspired  into  others  through  the  operation 
of  his  suffering.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  though  Frost  had  suffered — and  whe- 
ther his  sufferings  had  wrought  his  own 
good  in  their  endurance  or  not  he  could 
not  tell — he  might  be  deserving  of  the 
mercy  of  the  Crown  at  some  time  or  other, 
and  he  had  not  risen  to  interpose  an  eter- 
nal power  between  him  and  the  mercy  of 
the  Crown — God  forbid! — but  he  was  sa- 
tisfied that  now  was  not  the  time  to  relax 
the  penalties  of  law  in  favour  of  persons 
who  had  been  guilty  of  that  of  which  Frost 
had  been  guilty,  and  for  which  he  was  now 
enduring  the  penalty.  Penalty !  He  ought 
to  thank  God  daily  on  his  bended  knees 
that  he  had  been  allowed  time  to  repent  of 
that  which  he  did,  and  for  which  the  forfeit 
of  his  life  ought  to  have  paid.  What  was 
the  crime  which  Frost  committed?  He 
feared,  from  having  come  late  into  the 
House,  that  he  was  going  over  ground 
which  had  already  been  traversed.  But,  if 
the  House  would  permit  him  a  few  minutes, 
he  would  state  what  was  his  impression 
of  the  crime.     What  then  was  the  crime 
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wliicli  Frost  committed  ?  He  was  a  man 
of  education.  He  had  held  a  certain  au- 
thority in  the  country  to  which  he  helonged. 
Therefore  the  stronger  was  the  duty  in 
him  to  preserve  the  law,  and  to  teach 
others  to  observe  it  by  his  example.  He 
was  a  man  who,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
had  influence  and  authority  among  his 
countrymen,  and  therefore  the  rather  was 
he  bound  by  his  duty  to  his  God,  to  his 
Sovereign,  and  to  his  country,  to  observe 
the  law  in  his  own  person,  and  to  take 
care  that  no  one  over  whom  he  had  autho- 
rity, no  one  over  whom  he  had  control, 
should  disobey  the  law.  What  did  this 
Gentleman  do  ?  He  had  not  lately  read 
with  so  much  attention  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Nottingham  the  proceedings  in  the 
case;  but  if  he  was  not  mistaken  in  the 
view  he  entertained  of  the  matter,  this  was 
the  defence  made  at  the  trial.  Mr.  Frost 
said,  "  I  belong  to  the  Chartists — I  have 
great  influence  over  a  number  of  the  Char- 
tists. There  was  a  Chartist  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Vincent  then  in  Monmouth 
gaol.  I  had  authority  to  bring  down  large 
bodies  of  people.  I  did  not  desire  to  over- 
turn the  establishments  of  the  realm  and 
the  sway  of  our  Sovereign  the  Queen;  but 
I  did  desire  to  make — {what  he  thought 
was  an  exceedingly  dangerous  word) — a 
demonstration  in  favour  of  the  principles 
which  I  support;  and  I  desired,  by  num- 
bers of  people  coming  together  at  that 
time,  and  by  my  authority,  to  show  the 
magistrates  of  Monmouth  that  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  among  the  Chartists  in  fa- 
vour of  Vincent;  and  it  was  on  his  account 
that  we  made  the  demonstration — that  by 
this  demonstration  he  might  obtain  a  bet- 
ter measure  of  prison  liberty  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  done,  and  therefore 
we  did  that  for  which  you  now  tell  us  we 
are  punishable.'*  Now,  was  not  that  the 
defence  used  at  the  trial?  He  was  de- 
fended— rightly  said  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury — ^by  able  men,  by  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  and  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  and  that 
was  the  defence  they  made  for  him.  What, 
however,  were  the  facts  of  the  case?  That 
he  collected  together  many  thousands  of 
the  people  at  the  dead  of  night — men  who 
knew  not  what  they  did — armed  men, 
armed  with  muskets,  pistols,  swords,  and 
other  offensive  weapons — that  he  led  them 
to  the  town  of  Newport — and  what  was 
his  purpose  ?  That  purpose,  as  he  had  al- 
ready said — that  purpose  was  stated  in  his 
defence.  It  was  not  treason — it  was  short 
of  treason.     It  was  a  demonstration  in  fa- 


vour of  the  gentleman  who  was  then  in 
gaol.  But  what  said  the  law?  The  law 
said  that,  by  the  Statutes  of  Edward  and 
of  George,  he  who  levies  war  against  the 
Queen  is  guilty  of  high  treason;  and  we 
find  you  here  leading  a  body  of  many  thou- 
sands of  persons,  with  multitudes  of  armed 
men.  You  went  to  Newport  to  accomplish 
your  intentions — to  beat  down  authority — 
to  blow  up  the  bridge — ^to  stop  the  commu- 
nication with  Birmingham,  for  that  was  to 
be  the  signal  of  defiance,  when  the  mid- 
land counties  would  rise — the  north  of 
England  would  rise— his  (Sir  David  Dun- 
das  *s)  county  would  rise,  and  in  every  di- 
rection the  populace  was  expected  to  rise 
in  defiance  of  law.  He  asked  the  hon. 
Gentleman  if  that  was  the  offence  charged  ? 
if  that  was  the  offence  of  which  they  were 
proved  guilty?  if  that  was  the  crime  of 
which  they  were  convicted?  Was  it  not 
the  gravest,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  offence,  of  which  they  could 
be  convicted  by  any  State  authority  in  the 
world?  Was  there  any  doubt  of  the  facts 
in  the  minds  of  the  jury  ?  They,  one  and 
all,  after  the  deliberation  of  a  very  few 
minutes,  found  all  the  prisoners  guilty; 
but  they  gave  their  verdict  accompanied 
with  a  recommendation  to  mercy.  They 
were  not  asked,  nor  did  they  give  any 
ground  for  the  recommendation  so  offered; 
but  it  was  taken  into  consideration  after- 
wards, and  the  Judge  who  passed  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  upon  those  persons  was 
a  wise  man,  a  good  lawyer,  of  a  tender 
conscience  in  all  cases  relating  to  mat- 
ters of  life,  and  most  ready  to  seek 
every  excuse  why  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law  should  not  be  carried  into 
effect.  Who  were  the  Judges  before 
whom  this  case  was  tried?  He  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  said  that  this 
trial  was  ill  conducted,  as  it  had  been  said 
that  the  verdict  was  wrong  given.  Those 
Judges  were  the  very  best  of  the  earth. 
The  first  was  the  late  Chief  Justice  Tindal, 
who  had  gone  to  his  account,  who  was  one 
of  the  wisest  of  lawyers,  of  the  best  of 
men — a  gentleman  who  had  not  left  his 
superior  behind  him  either  as  a  man  of 
feeling,  of  judgment,  of  discretion,  or  of 
firmness.  Who  was  the  second  on  that 
Commission?  A  friend  of  his,  who,  he 
thanked  God,  was  yet  spared  for  the  use 
of  his  country,  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  a  most 
consummate  Judge.  He  would  not  "praise 
him  in  the  gate,'*  for  he  now  lived.  Let 
those  speak  who  can  say  with  authority — 
which  he  had  not — of  the  reputation  he 
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bore  amoDg  the  Judges  and  lawyers  of 
England.      There  was  another  Judge  who 
had  since  fallen  by  fate,  the  late  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Williams.      He  had  lived  for  many 
years  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  that  ex- 
cellent man,   and  he  knew  him;    and  he 
knew  not  a  more  honourable  gentleman  in 
the  land,  and  he  knew  that  he  would  never 
have  done,  as  a  Judge,  anything  of  which 
his  conscience  did  not  approve.     What  did 
those  Judges  say  on  delivering  the  sen- 
tence of  law?    They  agreed  with  the  jury 
' — they  found  no  difference  among  them- 
selves, nor  any  excuse  that  could  be  offered 
for  the  prisoners;  and  the  first  of  the  Com- 
mission— the  Judge  who  was  the  organ  of 
the  court  in  delivering   the  judgment  of 
the  court — ^he  told  these  men,  on  being 
called  up  for  judgment,  what  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  the  court  was,  that  it 
was  not  a  judgment  of  transportation;  but 
that  by  the  law  on  which  they  had  been 
judged,  their  lives  were  forfeited.    He  told 
them  what  is  most  true — what  ought  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of — what  ought  to  be  kept 
in  perpetual  memory  by  all  classes,  high 
and  low,  and  by  every  estate  in  the  realm, 
that   crimes    against    life    and   property, 
which  are  ordinarily  tried  at  the  assizes, 
end  with  the  sufferings  of  individuals,  their 
families,  and  their  friends;  but  that  in  the 
particular  case  in  which  Frost  was  convict- 
ed, it  was  a  crime  against  all  society — it 
broke  down  the  barriers  of  safety  to  life, 
safety  to  property,  safety  to  every  institu- 
tion in  the  country.     For  if  once  the  levy- 
ing of  war  against  the  Queen,  within  her 
own  dominions,  was  to  pass  free,  no  one 
could  say  what  was  left  to  us  in  any  of  the 
institutions    now  belonging    to    us.     He 
therefore  said  that  the  crime  was  great — 
that  the  trial  was  as  good,  according  to 
law,  as  any  lawyer  ever  saw  in  England. 
Every  defence  that  could  be  made  for  the 
prisoners  was  made;  they  had  the  benefit 
of  the  best   counsel — the  verdict  of    the 
jury  was  a  competent  one  —  the  Judges 
answered  to  that  verdict,  and  approved  of 
that  verdict.     Then  the  question  was,  why 
should  the  hon.  Gentleman — ^he  spoke  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury,  because  he 
had  a  value  for   his  understanding — why 
should  the  hon.  Member  tell  the  House,  in 
the  name  of   the  people,  that  they  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  verdict  ?  Had  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury   forgotten    that   on 
that  mischievous  night  nine  men  were  shot 
down  and  killed.     They  died;  they  were 
of  the  party  of  Frost — he  compassionated 
them  none  the  less  for  that — but  they  died 


in  the  guilt  and  sin  of  rebellion.     Who  led 
them  on?     They  were  ignorant  persons — 
poor  country  people,  without  friends,  with- 
out persons  to  vouch  for  their  character. 
They  followed  their  leader  to  the  death. 
What,  then,  was  the  guilt  of  their  leader? 
He  must  answer  for  those  nine  lives.     He 
did  not  understand  the  excuse  of  the  man 
who  led  on  others  to  evil,  and  who  wished 
to  escape  while  they  must  die.     His  opin- 
ion was  that  the  leader  must  answer  for 
his  followers.  Their  actions  was  his  crime; 
and  the  punishment  should  be  laid  upon 
him.     But  was  this  all?     What  was  the 
disturbance  caused  in  private  and  social 
life  by  these  disorders?      What  was  the 
disturbance  in  the  town  of  Newport  alone  ? 
It  was  true  that  the  occasion  called  forth 
the  moderation,  the  firmness,  and  the  con- 
ciliatory policy  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
town;  and  the  soldiers  behaved  themselves 
like  good  citizens  in  the  service  of  their 
country — they   stood    their    ground    and 
maintained  their  position  in  the  face  of 
greatly  superior  numbers;  and  they  had 
their  reward.      Then  came  the  question— 
if  these   things  were  so,  what  was  the 
ground  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people 
with  the  verdict  ?     Was  it  on  the  ground 
that  substantial  justice  had  not  been  done  ? 
He  put  that  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Fhia- 
bury.     Were  the  people  of  England  ena- 
moured of  the  quirks  and  forms  of  law? 
It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  that  they  saw 
in  him  the  champion  of  the  statutory  form 
of   delivering  the  list  of  witnesses.      He 
had  expected  better  things  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury.     The  hon.  Member 
did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Judges  on  this  point.     He  specu- 
lated upon  majorities  and  minorities  of  the 
Judges.     A  majority  of  the  Judges,  he 
said,  held  the  objection  to  be  good;  but 
they  held  that  it  had  not  been  taken  in 
good  time.     But  now  let  the  hon.  Member 
for   Finsbury  lay   this   to  his  heart.     A 
majority  of  the  Judges  found — a  majority! . 
— all  the  Judges  agreed  that  if  the  objec- 
tion had  been  taken  in  good  time  the  only 
effect  would  have  been  to  postpone  the  trial. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Wakley)  shook 
his  head.     Had  he  any  doubt  of  it  ?     Let 
there    be    no    doubt   about   the    matter. 
Either  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  leading  or 
he  was  misleading  the  people.     He  was 
a  lawyer,  and  hearing  this  question  dis- 
cussed, and  as  he  thought  misrepresented, 
he  could  not  sit  by  in  silence ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  had  been  induced  to  offer  himself 
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to  the  notic©  of  the  House,  which  he  sel- 
dom did  ;  hut  in  the  present  case,  if  there 
was  a  misconstruction  of  law  in  the  matter 
of  Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones,  it  was  a 
sad  misconstruction,  which  ought  imme- 
diately to  he  rectified.  But  he  said  there 
was  no  misconstruction.  He  understood 
the  thing  as  clear  as  he  saw  the  light  of 
day;  and  he  could  not  understand  how  the 
hon.  Memhcrs  for  Montrose,  and  Finsbury, 
and  Bolton,  who  were  one  and  all  of  them 
Gentlemen  of  experience,  and  conversant 
with  the  forms  and  practice  of  law — he 
could  not  understand  how  they  should  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  light  of  heaven,  and  not 
see  what  was  so  plainly  spread  before 
them.  He  had  with  him  the  decision  of 
the  Judges :  he  did  not  know  whether  or 
not  it  had  been  read  in  an  earlier  part  of 
the  debate.  He  would  read  the  letter  of  the 
Chief  Justice  Tindal  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department.  That  letter  was 
to  the  following  effect: — 

"  1.  A  majority  of  the  Judges,  of  nine  to  six, 
were  of  opinion  that  the  delivery  of  the  list  of 
witnesses  was  not  a  good  delivery  in  point  of 
law. 

"  2.  A  majority  of  the  Judges,  of  nine  to  six, 
were  of  opinion  that  the  objection  to  the  delivery 
of  the  list  of  witnesses  was  not  taken  in  due 
time." 

Now,  if  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
would  hear  what  was  the  next  opinion  he 
thought  that  he  also  would  be  satisfied 
upon  this  subject : — 

"  3.  All  the  Judges  were  agreed  that  if  the  ob- 
jection had  been  made  in  due  time  the  effect 
would  have  been  a  postponement  of  the  trial  to 
give  time  for  a  proper  delivery  of  the  list  of  wit- 
nesses.*' 

Was  not  that  satisfactory  ?  He  was  not 
there  to  deny  that  there  might  have  been 
a  wrong  done  in  point  of  form.  There  was 
enough  to  justify  the  exercise  of  the  Royal 
prerogative  of  mercy;  and  God  forbid  that 
he  should  say  it  was  not  well  exercised ! 
Neither  did  he  say  that  they  should  despise 
form  in  matters  of  law.  Matters  of  form 
strengthened  the  administration  of  justice: 
it  protected  the  innocent,  and  kept  the 
power  of  the  strong  in  its  proper  place. 
Now,  if  these  things  were  so,  what  was 
the  conclusion  to  which  a  man  of  his 
mind  must  come  ?  He  did  not  say  that 
the  Royal  prerogative  of  mercy  should 
never  be  extended  to  persons  who  had  in 
some  degree  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
crimes.  He  thought  there  might  occur  a 
time — but  he  could  not  think  that  time 
was  now  arrived  —  when  those  persons 
might  receive  the  mercy  of  the  Crown. 


Considering  that  they  had  been  cast  for 
their  lives  in  a  trial  for  the  crime  of  trea- 
son of  such  a  kind — for  he  must  say,  that 
the  levying  war  within  the  Queen's  domin- 
ions was,  of  all  species  of  treason,  the 
worst  —  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  in- 
consistent with  his  sense  of  law  to  vote  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  honestly 
taken  another  view  of  the  subject.  The 
view  of  the  hon.  Member  was,  no  doubt,  a 
zealous  and  conscientious  one;  but,  in  his 
opinion,  they  should  not  petition  the  Queen 
or  intercede  for  these  criminals  merely  be- 
cause of  their  sufferings,  unless  they  were 
sure  that  the  example  afforded  in  their 
suffering  had  worked  in  the  country  as  it 
was  intended  it  should  work. 

Mr.  GARDNER  would  support  the 
Motion.  He  thought  that  the  same  mea- 
sure of  merciful  clemency  which  had  been 
exerted  in  favour  of  Papineau  and  the 
other  rebels  in  Canada  might  be  now  ex- 
tended to  Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones. 
This  question  came  before  them  supported 
and  recommended  by  the  sympathies  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  who  were  not 
represented  within  the  walls  of  this  House, 
and  as  such  it  would  have  his  cordial  sup- 
port. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  23;  Noes 
91:  Majority  68. 


List  of  the  Ayes. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Clay,  J. 
Collins,  W. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Gardner,  R. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hume,  J. 
Meagher,  T# 


PecheU,  Capt. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Salway,  Col. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
Turner,  £. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J, 
Williams,  J. 

TELLERS. 

O'Connor,  F. 
Wakley,  T. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Anderson,  A. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Bailey,  J.,  jun. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
BuUer,  C. 
Busfeild,  W. 
CabbeU,  B.  B. 
Christy,  S. 

Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 


Cubitt,  W. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Dick,  Q. 
Divett,  E. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Ebrington  Visct. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  £. 
Fergus,  J. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J* 
Greene,  T. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
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Grey,  R.  W. 

Haggitt,  F.  R. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Heathooat,  J. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 
Hotham,  Lord 
KeppeU.  hon.  G.  T. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
LewiB,  G.  C. 
M'Taggart,  Sir  J. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morgan,  0. 
Morison,  Gen. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Napier,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Palmerston,  Viact. 
Parker,  J. 


Richards,  R. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
St.  George,  C. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelburne,  Earl  of 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Somerville,  rt.hn.  Sir  "W. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thickncsse,  R.  A. 
Thornely,  T. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wawn.  J.  T. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood.  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Yorke,  H.  G.  R. 

TBLLBRS. 

Tufoell,  H. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


THE  LATE  RAJAH  OF  SATTARA. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  rose  to  move— 

"  For  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  East  India  Company  and  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  towards  the  late  Rajah  of  Sat- 
tara,  and  to  report  thereupon  to  the  House." 

As  this  was  a  new  Parliament,  and  as 
there  were  many  hon.  Gentlemen  in  that 
House  to  whom  this  question  was  prohahly 
not  familiar,  he  should  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  state  somewhat  in  detail  the  facts 
connected  with  it,  in  order  that  the  House 
might  he  prepared  to  give  an  enlightened 
decision  upon  the  Motion  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  propose.  He  hegged  to  say, 
that  it  was  not  in  his  own  name  alone  that 
he  ventured  to  address  the  House  on  the 
present  occasion,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
vast  number  of  persons  who  had  petitioned 
Parliament  on  the  subject.  He  appeared 
there  on  behalf  of  a  bereaved  family  who 
had  recently  lost  their  illustrious  head,  and 
who,  up  to  the  date  of  the  latest  advices — 
which  was  the  21st  of  February  last — had 
been  left  without  any  support  from  the 
Government  of  India — who  had  not  even 
been  furnished  with  the  means  of  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
the  late  Rajah— and  who  had  had  no  inti- 
mation from  the  Government  of  India  that 
it  was  intended  to  make  that  provision  for 
them  which  was  absolutely  necessary.  The 
late  Rajah  of  Sattara,  far  from  being,  as 
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had  been  represented,  a  person  of  no  dig* 
nity  and  importance  when  the  Government 
of  India  first  entered  into  comm^cation 
and  alliance  with  him — ^far  from  having 
been  taken  from  circumstances  of  poverty 
and  impotency,  and  raised  to  a  throne  by 
an  act  of  spontaneous  generosity — was 
the  lineal  descendant  from  Seevajee,  the 
founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  who  .was 
born  in  1727;  and  down  to  the  time  that  the 
late  Rajah  was  taken  under  British  protec- 
tion, the  princes,  descendants  of  Seevajee» 
were  universally  recognised  as  the  foun- 
tain of  honour  and  authority;  for  although 
the  power  and  the  dynasty  had  previously 
been  transferred  to  the  Peishwa,  it  was  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Peishwa  reigned  in 
the  name  of  Seevajee*s  descendants.  Mr. 
Prinsep,  who,  in  his  work,  had  fiilly  gone 
into  the  history  of  the  Mahratta  war,  and 
our  whole  question  with  the  Raiah  of  Sat- 
tara, stated,  that  after  the  batUe  of  Ashta, 
Mr.  Elphinstone  had  declared  it  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  British  Government  to  re- 
store the  family  of  the  Rajah  to  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty,  and  to  punish  the 
long-continued  treachery  of  Bajee  Rao  by 
the  perpetual  exclusion  of  his  dynasty; 
and  why  did  Mr.  Elphinstone  place  so 
much  stress  on  an  alliance  with  the  Rajah  ? 
Because  he  knew  that  if  he  sought  to  de- 
pose the  Peishwa  without  recognising  the 
claims  of  the  rightful  prince,  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  secure  the  allegiance  of 
the  Jagheerdars.  It  was  riot  generosity, 
but  prudence,  that  dictated  the  propriety 
of  that  alliance.  In  a  letter  whicn  he  had 
received  last  August  from  Colonel  Taylor, 
who  had  discovered  the  Rajah  on  the  field 
of  Ashta,  and  saved  him  from  being  cut 
down  by  the  dragoons  under  his  command, 
the  Colonel  said  that  the  victory  was  the 
result  of  the  declaration  that  the  Rajah 
was  to  be  restored  to  his  possessions;  and 
the  late  Mr.  Canning,  in  moving  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  army  in  India,  said  it  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  General  Smith  to  re- 
place the  rightful  and  legitimate  sovereign 
on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  at  Sattara, 
and  that  he  wished  the  Rajah's  sovereignty 
might  continue.  In  1819  a  formal  treaty 
of  alliance  was  entered  into  with  the  Ra- ' 
jah;  and  he  believed  that  a  wiser,  juster, 
and  more  beneficent  pnnce  had  never  ex- 
isted in  India.  Every  person  who  came 
from  that  country  bore  testimony  to  his 
merits;  and  if  the  Committee  he  now  asked 
for  were  granted  to  him  (Mr.  Thompson), 
he  could  prove  that  it  was  the  British  Go- 
vernment who  first  violated  the  treaty  with 
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the  Rajah.  It  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Bomhay  Government,  and  their  conceal- 
ment of  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  that  led  to  the  plot 
which  was  suhsequently  hatched,  and  ulti- 
mately brought  the  Rajah  to  ruin.  When 
the  treaty  was  entered  into  there  were 
within  the  Rajah's  territory  persons  living 
upon  estates,  called  Jagheerdars,  who  had 
received  from  the  Peishwa,  or  other  princes, 
instead  of  money  pensions,  authority  to 
collect  the  revenue  over  a  certain  district 
during  their  lives;  and  Mr.  Elphinstone 
declared  that  they  should  not  be  disturbed 
in  their  possession.  In  1832  some  dispute 
arose  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Warden,  a 
British  Judge  at  Poonah,  having  under- 
taken to  adjudicate  between  the  Rajah 
and  two  Jagheerdars,  the  Rajah  consider- 
ing that  it  was  an  usurpation  of  his  au- 
thority. Major  General  Lodwick,  then  the 
Resident  at  Sattara,  wrote  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Rajah,  and  in  1834 
the  Court  of  Directors  sent  a  despatch  to 
the  Bombay  Government,  conveying  their 
unanimous  decision  in  favour  of  the  Rajah. 
It  reached  Bombay  in  April,  1835;  Sir 
Robert  Grant  was  then  Governor,  and  Ge- 
neral Lodwick  was  anxious  to  communicate 
the  whole  despatch  to  the  Rajah,  but  was 
prohibited  from  communicating  more  than 
a  part  of  it,  and  what  part  he  could  not 
say.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  two  parts;  the 
first  was  complimentary  to  the  Rajah ; 
the  latter  conveyed  the  decision  of  the 
Directors  in  his  favour ;  and,  judging 
by  what  had  since  passed,  he  thought 
it  was  the  latter  part  which  was  with- 
held from  the  Rajah.  The  Rajah  sought 
an  interview  with  the  Governor,  and  urged 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  obtaining  some- 
thing like  a  decision  in  reference  to  the 
question  of  the  Jagheers;  General  Lod- 
wick was  present  at  the  interview,  and  he 
would  appear  before  the  Committee,  if  it 
were  granted,  and  would  tell  them  that, 
although  he  was  in  possession  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Directors,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  communicate  it  to  the  Rajah. 
Sir  R.  Grant  suggested  that  another  state- 
ment should  be  made,  which  he  promised 
to  send  home.  It  was  made,  of  date  July 
3, 1835;  but  it  never  was  sent  home.  An- 
other case  had  occurred  to  raise  the  same 
question.  A  small  Jagheer  had  lapsed,  in 
reference  to  which  the  Rajah  made  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Government  of  Bombay  on 
the  24th  of  June,  1835.  Major  General 
Lodwick  never  received  an  answer  to  that 
application ;  and  it  might  be  mentioned,  in 


passing,  that  no  papers  as  to  the  Rajah's 
state  were  to  be  found  at  the  residency. 
In  May,  1836,  when  Sir  R.  Grant  went  to 
the  Neilgherry  hills,  the  Rajah  again  vi- 
sited him.  The  Rajah  asked  if  his  state- 
ment had  been  sent  home.  Sir  R.  Grant, 
in  reply,  said  what  was  not  the  truth.  He 
said  the  statement  had  gone  home.  The 
Rajah  repeated  his  inquiry.  Sir  R.  Grant 
consulted  with  the  Secretary  of  Govern- 
ment at  Bombay,  and  then  said  that  a 
statement  had  gone  home;  but  he  promised 
that  the  statement  should  still  go  home. 
The  Rajah,  when  he  had  retired,  declared 
that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  expressed 
his  intention  to  appoint  an  agent  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors. Sir  R.  Grant  caused  inquiry  to  be 
made  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  intimated 
to  the  Rajah  that  the  appointment  of  an 
agent  would  involve  a  breach  of  the  Treaty 
of  1819  in  two  articles.  The  Rajah  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  appointed  an 
agent  to  go  to  England.  He  asked  what 
were  the  articles  contravened  ?  An  article 
was  pointed  out  which  prohibited  him  from 
corresponding  with  foreign  princes.  He 
declared  that  he  had  not  corresponded  with 
foreign  princes,  but  was  only  applying  to  a 
superior  authority  against  the  decision  of 
an  inferior.  He  was  reminded  that  he  was 
bound  by  treaty  to  apply  to  the  Resident; 
but  he  was  appealing  from  the  Resident  to 
the  Governor,  and  from  the  Governor  to  the 
Court  of  Directors.  It  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  agent  which  led  to  the  Rajah's 
ruin.  He  delayed  sending  the  agent,  a 
Mahometan  gentleman,  till  after  the  feast 
of  the  Dusserah;  but  the  representations 
made  in  the  meantime  to  the  Government 
on  his  behalf  passed  unnoticed.  In  judg- 
ing of  these  transactions,  it  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind  who  were  the  aggressors. 
The  Rajah  had  been  accused  of  being  in 
traitorous  league  with  the  native  princes, 
to  subvert  the  British  empire  in  India  by  a 
sudden  combination.  Wbat  was  the  evi- 
dence ?  That  of  two  native  soldiers,  who 
deposed  that  they  had  been  in  the  palace 
of  the  Rajah,  who  had  acknowledged  the 
fact  to  them  in  conversation.  Upon  this 
evidence  only  a  secret  despatch  had  been 
sent  home  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  say- 
ing that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  guilt 
of  the  Rajah.  What  did  Sir  R.  Grant 
next  do  ?  If  the  Committee  were  grant- 
ed, he  would  produce  a  private  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Sir  R.  Grant  to  Major  General 
Lodwick,  who  had  no  idea  of  the  secret 
despatch  which  had  gone  home.     This  let- 
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ter  was  caHed,  "  the  paper  of  hints,**  and 
it  instructed  General  Lodwick  to  send  the 
two  native  soldiers  to  demand  an  interview 
with  the  Rajah,  and  to  tell  him  that  he 
had  denounced  him  to  the  Government, 
and  that  if  the  Rajah  gave  them  hush- 
money,  it  would  he  a  proof  of  his  guilt; 
hut  that  if  he  sent  for  General  Lodwick, 
and  ordered  the  soldiers  under  arrest,  ac- 
cusing them  of  calumniating  him,  then 
General  Lodwick  was  to  appeal  to  the  Ra- 
jah to  secure  them,  hut  was,  however,  to 
take  measures  for  their  safety.  What  was 
General  Lodwick *8  answer  ?  It  was  in 
the  hlue  hook,  and  it  was  to  the  effect, 
that  honour  and  honesty  had  heen  his 
motto  in  puhlic  as  well  as  in  private  life, 
and  he  spumed  such  shifts  as  these.  He 
(Mr.  Thompson)  would  produce  hefore  a 
Committee  another  private  letter  in  which 
Sir  R.  Grant  said  to  General  Lodwick 
that  he  would  not  have  asked  him  to  pur- 
sue the  course  recommended  in  the  former 
note,  hut  that  in  a  hasty  hour  the  Rajah 
had  heen  declared  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
in  London  to  he  guilty-— that  the  affair  had 
gone  too  far  to  he  quashed — and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  prove  the  conviction.  A 
Commission  was  next  appointed  to  sit  at 
Sattara  to  take  evidence  against  the  Ra- 
jah, receiving  its  instructions  from  Sir  R. 
Grant.  In  the  proceedings  of  that  Com- 
mittee, all  rules  of  law,  all  principles  of  jus- 
tice, and  dictates  of  morality,  were  set  at 
defiance.  No  representative  of  the  Rajah 
was  allowed  to  he  present,  and  no  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses  took  place.  The 
two  soldiers  agreed  as  to  the  words  alleged 
to  have  heen  used  by  the  Rajah,  but  dif- 
fered as  to  the  place  of  the  interview,  and 
the  circumstances  attending  it;  and  a  third 
witness  contradicted  them  both  as  to  the 
place.  Yet  upon  such  evidence  the  Com- 
missioners found  the  Rajah  guilty,  un- 
heard, and  undefended.  Although  Ge- 
neral Lodwick  had,  as  President,  signed 
the  report  of  the  Commission,  he  had  dis- 
sented throughout  the  proceedings  from 
the  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  and  had 
twice  declared  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
that  he  should  never  regret  any  act  of  his 
life  more  than  having  allowed  himself  to  be 
induced  by  overwhelming  entreaties  to 
sign  that  report.  [Sir  J.  Hobhouse  : 
Hear,  hear !  ]  Let  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
make  what  he  could  out  of  that.  He 
might  convict  General  Lodwick  of  infir- 
mity, but  he  had  not  cried  **  hear,  hear,'* 
when  he  (Mr.  Thompson)  had  convicted 
Sir  Robert  Grant  of  falsehood.     The  Com- 


mission having  closed,  and  this  plot  haying 
broken  down,  a  second  conspiracy  was  got 
up.  A  Brahmin,  a  native  of  Calcutta, 
forged  a  petition  purporting  to  be  from  an- 
other of  the  Ministers  of  the  Rajah,  and 
stating  various  falsehoods  against  the 
Prince  and  his  servants.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  that  petition  reached  Sir  R. 
Grant;  but  if  a  Committee  were  granted, 
it  would  be  shown  that  it  was  in  his  hands 
a  full  month  before  it  was  produced  at 
Bombay.  Sir  R.  Grant  afterwards  endea- 
voured to  get  rid  of  Major  General  Lod- 
wick, and  as  he  refused  to  accept  a  sick 
certificate,  which  was  the  pretext  offered^ 
he  resigned.  Colonel  Ovans  was  appointed 
in  his  place,  and  reached  Sattara  in  June, 
1837.  The  petition  was  at  last  brought 
forward,  and  Colonel  Ovans  was  directed 
to  make  his  first  duty  an  inquiry  into  this 
document,  with  a  view  of  tracing  its  origin, 
and  discovering  if  it  were  authentic.  Co- 
lonel Ovans  entered  upon  a  very  minnte 
and  pretendedly  careful  search,  and  re- 
ported that  ho  had  traced  it  correctly  to 
the  mother  of  the  Minister,  and  that  it  was 
genuine.  Immediately  upon  this  declara- 
tion full  powers  were  granted  him,  and, 
without  any  delay,  he  threw  into  prison  a 
great  number  of  the  Rajah's  servants,  and 
among  them  those  to  whom  the  Rajah  was 
known  to  be  most  attached.  This  was  in 
August;  but,  in  September,  after  all  these 
professed  discoveries,  a  man  walked  into 
the  office  of  Colonel  Ovans,  gave  his  name 
and  occupation,  and  deposed  that  he,  for  a 
certain  sum,  had  written  the  petition,  the 
party  employing  him  having  informed  him 
of  its  object,  viz.,  to  injiu'e  the  Rajah. 
This  man,  though  he  had  been  promised 
large  sums  of  money  for  what  he  had  done, 
received  none,  and  came  to  Colonel  Ovans 
and  made  a  full  statement  of  all  he  knew. 
Now,  he  contended  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
Colonel  Ovans  to  have  sent  this  document 
to  the  Government  without  a  moment's  de- 
lay. He  had  received  instructions  to  find 
out  the  writer  of  the  petition,  and  commu- 
nicate the  same  to  the  Government;  but 
instead  of  that  he  put  the  papers  in  his 
desk,  and  kept  them  there  until  the  Rajah 
was  ruined.  Major  Oliphant,  one  of  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  had 
stated,  that  there  was  proof  that  Colonel 
Ovans  was  from  the  7th  of  September, 
1837,  in  possession  of  information  disprov- 
ing the  truth  of  the  evidence  sent  by  him 
on  tbe  30th  of  July;  and  he  further  gave 
his  opinion  that  if  this  had  been  given  up 
at  the  time  it    was  obtained,  the  case 
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against  the  Rajah  would  not  hare  been 
proceeded  with.  He  had  brought  twelve 
charges  against  Colonel  Ovans  at  the  In- 
dia House,  and  copies  of  these  charges 
were  now  on  the  table  of  the  House.  [The 
hon.  Gentleman  read  the  charges,  which 
were  generally  that  Colonel  Ovans  had  been 
guilty  of  the  suppression  of  evidence,  of 
systematic  interception  of  the  Rajah's  cor- 
respondence—of the  extortion  of  false  do- 
cuments against  the  Rajah — of  the  sup- 
pression for  eleven  months  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  Rajah — and  of  having 
been  guilty  of  gross  and  wilful  fraud, 
&c.]  These  charges  he  pledged  himself 
to  prove  out  of  Colonel  Ovans's  own 
mouth,  and  from  documents  derived  from 
authority.  Another  charge  was  brought 
against  the  Rajah,  of  having  intrigued  with 
the  Viceroy  of  Goa;  but  in  this  case  hd 
was  prepared  to  prove  that  the  seals  on  the 
documents  were  all  fabricated,  and  that 
every  document  was  forged.  If,  however, 
there  was  proof  that  he  had  intrigued  with 
the  Viceroy  of  Goa,  why  was  no  represen- 
tation made  on  the  subject  to  the  Portu- 
guese Government  ?  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet said  he  believed  that  such  an  intrigue 
took  place;  but  if  he  did  believe  it  it  was 
singular  that  no  complaint  had  ever  been 
made  to  the  Portuguese  Government  as  to 
the  conduct  of  their  Viceroy.  If  it  was 
necessary,  he  could  show  what  the  opinion 
of  the  Indian  Government  itself  had  for- 
merly been  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  Rajah. 
Lord  Auckland,  it  was  true,  was  brought 
to  a  belief  that  the  Rajah  was  guilty,  but 
not  while  he  was  at  Calcutta,  but  when  he 
was  up  the  country,  where  he  had  pro- 
ceeded in  order  to  be  nearer  the  scene  of 
military  operations.  It  was  there  he  re- 
ceived the  elaborate  minutes  of  Sir  Robert 
Grant,  penned  in  April  and  May,  1838. 
Those  minutes,  however,  were  penned  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  facts  which  had 
come  out  with  respect  to  the  innocence  of 
the  Rajah.  He  (Mr.  G.  Thompson)  chal- 
lenged the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control  to  say  that, 
up  to  1839,  there  was  one  man  in  the 
India  House  who  believed  the  charges 
against  the  Rajah.  On  the  contrary,  when 
Sir  James  Carnac  went  out  to  Bombay  he 
was  desired  to  bury  them  in  oblivion ;  and 
he  knew  that  it  was  Sir  J.  Carnac 's  wish 
to  do  so.  If  the  House  would  grant  him  a 
Committee,  he  would  show  why  Sir  J.  Car- 
nac did  not  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  There  were  parties  at 
Bombay  who  were  determined  that,  as  their  i 


reputations  were  implicated  in  the  former 
transactions,  no  amnesty  should  be  grant- 
ed. He  would  prove  that  a  Member  of  the 
Council  of  Bombay  threatened  Sir  J.  Car- 
nac, if  he  persevered,  with  the  disclosure  of 
matters  detrimental  to  his  character  as  a 
public  man.  Well,  Sir  J.  Carnac  told  the 
Rajah,  after  this,  that  he  must  either  ad- 
mit his  guilt,  or  be  deposed;  and  he  was 
finally  deposed  because  he  would  not  ad- 
mit his  guilt.  He  ofifered  no  resistance  to 
the  Government,  and  yet  even  his  private 
property  was  not  respected;  and  to  this 
hour  neither  the  Rajah  himself  nor  any 
member  of  his  family  had  obtained  one 
penny's  worth  of  his  private  property, 
which  was  valued  at  300,000?.  His  pri- 
vate correspondence  had  been  intercepted 
and  published;  and  yet  there  was  not  one 
letter  in  which  a  syllable  could  be  found 
which  would  fix  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
upon  the  Rajah ;  nor  had  a  single  circum- 
stance come  to  light,  since  his  deposition 
in  1839,  corroborative  of  the  charffes  made 
against  him ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  had 
been  a  mass  of  evidence  in  his  favour. 
Take  another  fact.  Who  were  the  per- 
sons connected  with  the  Government  of 
India  who  were  satisfied  of  the  Rajah's 
guilt?  Did  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  generally  believe  in  his 
guilt?  They  did  not.  It  had  been  re- 
cently admitted  at  the  India  House  that 
the  whole  was  a  mare's  nest.  Did  the 
Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  believe 
it  ?  He  did  not.  It  had  gone  abroad 
throughout  India  that  the  Rajah  had  been 
unjustly  deposed,  and  the  people  of  India 
looked  to  this  country  to  see  whether  re- 
dress for  injustice  perpetrated  there  could 
be  obtained  by  an  appeal  to  this  House. 
It  had  been  often  said  that  our  empire  in 
India  was  less  an  empire  of  the  sword  than 
an  empire  of  opinion;  but  what  public  opi- 
nions were  such  acts  as  this  likely  to  foster 
in  India  ?  These  were  facts  which,  in  his 
estimation,  justified  the  Motion  which  he 
had  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  bring  be- 
fore the  House;  and  ho  asked  for  this  in- 
quiry for  the  sake  of  the  House  itself;  he 
asked  it  for  the  sake  of  the  public  men 
whose  characters  were  implicated  in  the 
transactions  which  were  the  subject  of  the 
Motion,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  late  Ra- 
jah's family.  He  asked  it  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  India,  who  had  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  a  case  of  this  kind  should  un- 
dergo an  impartial  and  a  full  investiga- 
tion. Let  the  inquiry  be  as  rigorous  and 
as  searching  as  the  House  pleased;  he 
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was  ready  and  willing  to  stand  or  fall  by 
it;  he  asked  it  in  the  name  of  British  jus- 
tice, and  he  hoped  he  should  not  make  his 
appeal  in  rain. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAMS  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion, observing  that,  if  the  Motion  were  not 
now  granted,  it  would  be  only  postponed, 
and  would  be  ultimately  forced  from  the 
justice  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CORNEWALL  LEWIS  said, 
whatever  difficidty  he  felt  in  following  the 
able  and  elaborate  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  upon  a 
subject  with  which  that  hon.  Member  had 
been  familiar  for  many  years,  and  to  which 
the  hon.  Member  had  devoted  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  life,  that  difficulty  was 
considerably  diminished  by  the  nature  of 
the  Motion.  When  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  had  given  notice  of  a  Motion  on 
the  same  subject,  it  was  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  case  when  the  Rajah  was  living.  Such 
an  inquiry  was  of  a  practical  nature;  and, 
if  the  late  Rajah's  advocates  could  have 
succeeded  in  convincing  a  Committee, 
and,  through  the  Committee,  that  House, 
of  his  innocence,  it  might  have  led  to  his 
restoration  to  the  rank  and  position  he  had 
previously  enjoyed.  Since  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  had  given  notice  of  that 
Motion,  intelligence  had  been  received 
of  the  death  of  the  Rajah;  and  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  was  of  a  very  shadowy  and  in- 
tangible character.  The  inquiry  the  hon. 
Member  wished  the  House  to  undertake 
had  lost  its  chief  importance.  There  was 
another  reason  why  he  felt  less  difficulty  in 
resisting  this  Motion.  If  ever  there  was  a 
case  to  which  the  principle  of  res  judicata 
was  applicable,  it  was  the  present  question. 
The  Rajah  was  deposed  by  the  Bombay 
Goveniment,  their  act  being  confirmed  by 
the  Government  of  India,  in  1839.  From 
1840  up  to  the  present  time,  the  subject  of 
the  Rajah  of  Sattara  had  been  agitated 
successively  by  petitions  to  the  Cast  India 
Company,  by  Motions  in  successive  Courts 
of  Directors,  and  in  Courts  of  Proprietors, 
and  by  Motions  in  this  House;  and  every 
time  the  question  had  been  mooted,  the  re- 
sult was  the  same.  Successive  Boards  of 
Control,  and  successive  Courts  of  Directors 
and  Courts  of  Proprietors,  had  come  to  the 
same  conclusion;  and  whenever  the  subject 
was  discussed  in  this  House,  the  House 
had  refused  to  interfere.  As,  however, 
the  hon.  Member  had  gone  at  great  length 
into  the  question,  and  had  made  imputa- 
tions upon  the  Indian  Government,  which 


were  unfounded  in  fact,  and  unjust  both  to 
the  living  and  the  dead,  he  trusted  the 
House  would  give  him  its  attention  while 
he  went  into  a  vindication  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Indian  Government  in  respect  to 
the  Rajah  of  Sattara.  It  was  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  three  persons  who 
were  principally  concerned  in  these  trans- 
actions were  all  dead.  First,  Sir  Robert 
Grant,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  under 
whom  the  inquiry  was  originally  instituted; 
secondly.  Sir  James  Camac,  the  Oover- 
nor,  by  whose  means  the  Rajah  was  re- 
moved from  his  sovereignty;  and,  lastly, 
the  Rajah  himself.  The  hon.  Member  be- 
gan by  giving  a  very  copious  account  of  the 
foundation  and  history  of  the  Mahratta 
empire,  whence  sprung  the  State  of  Sat- 
tara. It  was  perfectly  well  known  that 
Sattara  was  only  a  portion  of  the  Mahratta 
empire,  and  that  the  Peishwa  and  not  the 
Rajah  was  the  head  of  that  State  and 
empire.  The  Rajah  was,  in  fact,  a  mere 
State  prisoner,  with  an  allowance  of  half  a 
lac  of  rupees,  or  5,0001,  a  year ;  and 
when  the  Peishwa  surrendered  to  Sir  J. 
Malcolm,  the  Rajah  was  released  by  the 
English  troops,  and  by  a  mere  accident  his 
life  was  saved.  There  was  nothing  whateyer 
to  show  that  the  Rajah  possessed  any  sub- 
stantial power.  In  1818,  Mr.  Moant- 
stuart  Elphinstone  thought  it  would  be  po- 
litic to  assign,  as  a  mere  bounty,  and  as  a 
voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  British  Gk>- 
vemment,  a  small  sovereignty  to  the  Ra- 
jah of  Sattara.  There  prevailed,  however, 
a  difference  of  opinion,  at  the  time,  on 
the  subject;  but  it  was  eventually  agreed 
that  the  Rajah  should  be  placed  on  trial 
and  be  invested  with  a  provisional  so- 
vereignty at  Sattara.  He  was  accor- 
dingly put  in  possession  of  the  State,  but 
in  entire  subordination  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment; and  it  was  stipulated  thai  all 
his  political  relations  were  to  be  subser- 
vient to  British  authority.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  British  Government  should  cede 
the  sovereignty  to  the  Rajah  of  Sattara, 
which  implied  that  the  territory  so  ceded 
then  belonged  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  Rajah  was  to  hold  it  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  British  power,  and  to 
be  guided  in  all  matters  by  the  advice  of 
the  British  Agent  resident  at  his  Highnesses 
Court.  The  Rajah  also  engaged  for  him- 
self and  his  successors  to  forbear  from  aU 
intercourse  with  foreign  Powers.  The 
Marquess  of  Hastings  was  the  Governor 
General  who  made  the  arrangement  with 
respect  to  Sattara;  and  in  a  paper  written 
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by  Wm  during  his  voyage  Home  from  In- 
dia, his  Lordship  gave  a  smnmarj  of  the 
transaction,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  to 
the  Rajah  of  Sattara  an  independent  terri- 
tory had  been  assigned  out  of  the  late 
Peishwa's  possessions;  that  he  had  a  large 
rerenue,  competent  to  the  maintenance  of 
considerable  pomp;  and  that  this  was  an 
extraordinary  change  in  the  position  of  one 
who  used  to  be  kept  in  such  strict  custody 
by  Bajee  Rao,  that  orders  were  given  to 
the  Rajah's  guard  to  put  him  and  his  fa- 
mily to  death  on  any  probability  of  his 
being  delivered  from  captivity — orders 
which  were  only  prevented  from  being  car- 
ried into  execution  by  a  sudden  attack 
made  by  the  British  troops,  who  rescued 
the  Rajah  from  the  Peishwa,  Bajee  Rao. 
For  many  years  after  he  had  been  in- 
stalled in  the  office  of  Sovereign,  he  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  his  Government 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  entire  satis- 
faction to  the  British  authorities,  and  no 
doubt  whatever  was  entertained  of  his 
loyalty.  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
think  that  the  Rajah  of  Sattara,  like  all 
Oriental  princes,  living  in  an  atmosphere 
of  flattery,  permitted  those  who  surrounded 
him  to  raise  in  his  mind  an  idea  that  he  was 
the  legitimate  successor,  as  he  was  the 
lineal  descendant,  of  the  founder  of  the 
Mahratta  monarchy,  and  that  he  might 
be  able  eventually  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent Power  in  India.  The  first  instance 
of  his  discontent  manifesting  itself  was  on 
the  occasion  of  his  authority  with  regard 
to  some  Jagheerdars  being  disputed.  The 
whole  subject  appeared  to  have  been  quite 
an  after-thought,  and  there  were  the  best 
grounds  for  concluding  that  the  quarrel  did 
not  in  any  respect  influence  the  proceedings 
against  him,  though  his  advocates  might  at 
present  find  it  convenient  to  put  forward 
such  a  supposition.  Those  Jagheerdars 
held  territories  which  were  situated  partly 
within  the  dominions  of  the  British  Crown, 
and  partly  within  those  of  the  Rajah.  He 
claimed  to  be  the  paramount  lord,  not  only 
over  those  portions  which  lay  within  his 
own  boundaries,  but  over  those  also  which 
were  contained  within  the  possessions  of 
the  British  Crown.  The  question  in  dis- 
pute was  referred  to  the  Governor  at 
Bombay,  and  that  Governor — Lord  Clare 
(not  Sir  R.  Grant),  being  then  the  Go- 
vernor —  gave  an  opinion  unfavourable 
to  the  claim  of  the  Rajah;  and  the  mat- 
ter being  further  referred  to  the  Court 
of  Directors,  the  decision  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  Bombay  was  by  them  confirmed. 


He  should  now  come  to  a  part  of  the 
hon.  Member's  speech  which  he  listened 
to  with  sincere  pain;  he  alluded  to  the 
serious  imputations  sought  to  be  cast 
upon  the  character  of  a  gentleman  no 
longer  alive,  who  certainly  was  one  of  the 
most  honourable  and  truth-loving  per- 
sons that  ever  existed.  He  was  only 
slightly  acquainted  with  Sir  Robert  Grant; 
but  he  believed  that  every  one  who  knew 
him  would  repudiate  with  indignation  the 
charge  that  Sir  Robert  Grant  had  lent  him- 
self to  a  base  intrigue,  for  the  purpose  of 
subverting  the  government  of  the  Rajah» 
and  that  the  means  he  adopted  for  that 
purpose  amounted  to  nothing  less  than 
subornation  of  perjury.  It  was  impossible 
to  conceive  that  a  man  like  Sir  ^Robert 
Grant  should  have  given  himself  up  to  a 
motiveless  persecution  of  a  petty  Indian 
prince,  to  be  carried  on  by  means  which 
would  have  disgraced  a  common  swindler. 
He  was  sure  the  House  paid  no  attention 
to  a  charge  brought  against  the  character 
of  one  so  spotless  and  unimpeachable  as  was 
Sir  Robert  Grant.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
professed  to  be  in  possession  of  certain  do- 
cuments which  showed  that  his  accusations 
were  well  founded.  [Mr.  G.  Thompson 
would  prove  his  statement  by  reference  to 
blue  books  on  the  table  of  the  House.] 
He  understood  the  hon.  Member  to  refer  to 
private  and  confidential  letters.  Now,  he 
would  show  from  a  Minute  drawn  up  by 
Sir  Robert  Grant  himself,  that  though 
there  had  been  some  unintentional  delay 
or  mistake  with  respect  to  one  letter  of  re- 
ference to  the  Court  of  Directors  from  the 
Government  of  Bombay,  yet  that  another 
was  extant  in  which  the  reference  had  been 
perfectly  clear  and  unequivocal.  A  short 
time  after  the  period  to  which  he  was  then 
referring,  Colonel  Led  wick  reported  that 
the  Rajah  of  Sattara  had  attempted  to 
tamper  with  certain  Sepoy  soldiers;  and, 
in  consequence  of  that  report,  a  Commis- 
sion was  issued  by  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment to  investigate  the  matter.  After 
giving  the  Rajah  every  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  evidence  adduced,  the  Com- 
mission came  to  the  unanimous  conclu- 
sion thftt  the  Rajah  had  tampered  with 
some  of  the  native  officers  of  a  regiment 
stationed  at  Sattara.  If  that  conclu- 
sion were  correct,  the  Rajah  had  engaged 
in  a  design  clearly  inconsistent  with  his 
situation  as  a  subordinate  prince,  holding 
his  sovereignty  by  a  grant  from  the  British 
Government.  The  hon.  Member  said,  that 
Colonel  Lodwick  merely  signed  this  report 
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in  his  official  character  as  President  of  the 
CommiBsion,  and  that  he  had  since  repu- 
diated concurrence  in  it.  No  doubt  it 
might  be  that,  after  Colonel  Lodwick*s  re- 
moval from  his  Residency,  and  after  the 
expression  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  him 
on  the  part  of  the  Bombay  Government, 
that  officer  might  have  signified  his  disap- 
proval of  the  conclusion  to  which  the  Com- 
mission had  come;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  dangerous  doctrine  than 
that  a  person,  after  concurring  in  a  solemn 
manner  in  a  report,  by  signing  it,  and  al- 
lowing his  signature  to  be  taken  without 
protest,  should  be  permitted,  several  years 
after,  to  come  forward  and  disavow  the  re- 
port. The  Commission  conducted  its  pro- 
ceedings with  perfect  impartiality;  and  a 
full  opportunity  was  afforded  to  the  Rajah 
to  produce  any  evidence  he  might  wish  to 
tender.  After  the  Commission  had  re- 
ported. Sir  R.  Grant  made  an  elaborate 
examination  of  the  Minutes,  and  considered 
the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber said,  that  Sir  R.  Grant  was  actuated 
by  vindictive  motives — that  the  Rajah's 
boldness  in  his  complaints  about  his  Jag- 
heers  had  given  offence  to  Sir  R.  Grant — 
and  that  the  latter  was  determined  to  sa- 
crifice him  out  of  revenge  for  those  com- 
plaints. This  statement  was  inconsistent 
with  the  information  in  the  papers  before 
the  House;  for  it  appeared  that,  though 
forfeiture  was  a  punishment  that  might  have 
been  adopted  against  the  Rajah,  Sir  R. 
Grant  recommended  a  punishment  short  of 
that — namely,  the  mere  confiscation  of  one 
of  his  Jagheers.  Subsequently,  Colonel 
Ovans  was  sent  out  in  the  place  of  Ge- 
neral Lodwick,  and  he  investigated  two 
charges  against  the  Rajah  of  Sattara : 
one  of  them  relating  to  a  correspondence 
with  the  ex-Rajah  of  Nagpore;  and  an- 
other relating  to  an  intrigue  with  the  Go- 
vernor and  certain  authorities  of  Goa.  He 
was  firmly  of  opinion  that  this  ill-informed 
Oriental  prince  had  been  weak  and  in- 
flated enough  to  suppose  that,  by  the  aid 
of  military  assistance  from  Portugal,  he 
could  succeed  in  re-establishing  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  had  been 
duped  into  violating  his  solemn  obligations 
with  this  country  by  engaging  in*  such  a 
vain  and  absurd  enterprise.  The  case  of 
Mr.  Hutt,  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Thompson),  had  been  formerly 
met  by  an  explicit  and  positive  denial  (to 
be  found  in  the  papers)  from  Mr.  Hutt 
himself.  The  hon.  Member  had  laid  great 
Stress  ou  the  asserted  want  of  genuine- 


ness as  to  the  writer  of  a  petition  which 
formed  part  of  the  papers;  but  the  only 
material  question  was,  whether  the  cir* 
cumstances  stated  in  the  petition  were 
true.  The  hon.  Member  had  made 
most  serious  charges  against  Colonel 
Ovans,  principally  founded  on  the  peti- 
tion to  which  he  had  referred.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  made  charges  against 
Colonel  Ovans  of  official  delinauency  and 
dishonesty,  which,  if  they  could  be  sup* 
ported,  would  render  him  not  only  unfit  to 
hold  office  under  the  East  India  Company, 
but  even  to  be  received  in  the  society  of 
gentlemen.  These  charges,  which  had 
previously  been  made  by  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  G.  Thompson)  in  his  speeches  out  of 
doors,  had  been  brought  under  the  notioe 
of  the  Board  of  Control  by  Colonel  Ovans; 
and  the  statements  made  by  that  officer  in 
refutation  of  those  accusations,  with  the  eyi- 
dence  by  which  they  were  supported,  were 
now  in  his  hands.  These  documents  were 
so  voluminous  that  he  coidd  not  attempt, 
on  this  occasion,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  them;  but  he  might  state,  thai 
Colonel  Ovans  denied,  in  the  most  positive 
manner,  the  justice  or  accuracy  of  any  one 
of  the  charges  made  against  him;  and  he 
trusted  that  the  House  would  at  present  sus- 
pend its  judgment  on  the  matter,  and  not  vote 
for  a  Committee  on  the  strength  of  mere 
unsupported  allegations.  He  would,  on  the 
earliest  opportunity,  move  that  tjiese  puters 
should  be  printed,  in  order  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers might  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the 
charges  made  against  Colonel  Ovans  were 
well  founded.  The  hon.  Member  had  ani- 
madverted upon  the  East  India  Company's 
not  having  expressed  any  opinion  upon 
these  charges  which  had  so  frequently  been 
made;  but  the  Directors  had  given  their 
opinion.  On  the  30th  of  September  last. 
Colonel  Ovans  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  referring  to  observa- 
tions which  had  been  made  by  the  hon. 
Member,  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  re- 
flecting on  his  conduct,  and  soliciting  the 
Court  either  to  adopt  legal  measures 
against  Mr.  Thompson,  or  to  grant  him 
permission  to  prosecute  that  gentleman. 
The  Directors,  in  their  reply,  which  was 
dated  the  25th  of  October,  expressed  in 
strong  terms  their  opinion  that  not  the 
slightest  stain  attached  to  the  public  or 
private  character  of  Colonel  Ovans;  but 
they  declined  to  be  parties  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Mr.  Thompson.  To  return  to  the 
history  of  the  ex-Rajah  :  Sir  Robert  Grant 
died  in    September,    1838,   and   Sir  J. 
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Carnac  went  out  as  Governor  of  Bombay 
in  1839.  Lord  Auckland  had  referred  the 
case  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  Sir 
J.  Gamac  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Court  was  in  possession  of  their  views. 
Contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Council  he  determined  to  adopt  a  lenient 
course,  and  allow  the  Rajah  to  continue 
on  the  throne,  provided  he  would  sign  a 
supplementary  treaty  binding  himself  to 
a  strict  observance  of  those  articles  which 
the  British  Government  considered  he  had 
violated.  But  the  Rajah  refused  to  accede 
to  the  treaty.  The  reason  now  assigned 
by  his  advocates  is,  that  the  preamble 
contained  an  admission  of  his  guilt.  But 
this  is  not  the  fact :  it  merely  contain- 
ed a  statement  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment believed  him  to  have  done  acts 
contrary  to  the  treaty;  and  Sir  J.  Car- 
nac has  stated,  that  if  objection  had  been 
taken  to  the  preamble,  he  would  have 
cancelled  it.  After  the  Rajah  had  refused 
to  give  the  assurances  required  of  him,  Sir 
J.  Carnac  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  adopt  the  re« 
solution  of  the  Council  of  Calcutta,  and  de- 
pose the  Rajah.  That  resolution  was  car- 
ried into  effect  with  as  much  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  the  Rajah  as  could  possibly  be 
exhibited.  We  might  have  annexed  the 
whole  of  the  Rajah's  territories  to  the 
British  dominions;  but  in  order  to  place 
our  motives  above  suspicion,  we  contented 
ourselves  with  setting  the  Rajah's  brother 
on  the  throne.  The  question  which  the 
House  had  to  decide  on  this  occasion  was 
not  a  question  of  evidence  on  the  credi- 
bility of  Indian  witnesses,  and  transactions 
which  occurred  nine  years  ago,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  many  thousand  miles;  but  simply 
whether  at  the  time  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  not  reasonable  ground  for  doubt- 
ing the  loyalty  and  good  faith  of  the 
Rajah  of  Sattara.  If  they  bad,  after 
the  investigation,  ground  for  doubting  the 
fidelity  of  their  ally,  they  were,  accor- 
ding to  all  the  maxims  of  international 
law,  justified  in  taking  steps  to  secure 
their  relations  with  the  Sattara  State. 
If  the  House  agreed  with  him  in  this 
view  of  the  transactions  in  which  Sir 
James  Carnac  was  a  principal  actor, 
they  would  be  of  opinion  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  There  was  no- 
thing in  the  conduct  of  Sir  R.  Grant, 
Sir  J.  Carnac,  or  any  other  of  the  dis- 
tinguished persons  referred  to,  which  re- 
quired to  be  investigated  by  a  Commit- 


tee of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  even 
if  the  Committee  were  granted,  he  did 
not  see  in  what  manner  the  inquiry  could 
be  conducted,  or  how  the  vast  tangle  of 
evidence  could  be  unravelled  by  a  Com* 
mittee  of  Englishmen,  ignorant  of  the 
Indian  language,  incapable  of  examining 
Indian  witnesses,  and  unable  to  tell  the 
difference  between  a  forged  and  a  geniiine 
seal.  If  they  gave  any  opinion,  it  must 
be  one  derived  altogether  from  the  know- 
ledge of  other  persons.  The  inquiry  would 
necessarily,  therefore,  be  a  fruitless  one» 
and  could  lead  to  no  satisfactory  result. 
The  only  point  of  a  practical  character 
noticed  by  the  hon.  Member,  was  one  of  a 
very  subordinate  and  minor  kind,  which 
could  easily  be  disposed  of  in  a  very  few 
words.  The  hon.  Member  had  spoken  of 
the  destitute  condition  of  the  Rajah's 
family,  and  had  attempte'd  to  excite  the 
sympathy  of  the  House  by  describing 
them  as  left  without  any  means  of  sup* 
port.  Now,  it  was  quite  true  that  the 
bulk  of  the  provision  settled  on  the 
late  Rajah  ended  with  his  life;  but  there 
was  also  a  considerable  settlement  made 
upon  his  two  wives,  one  of  whom  still  sur- 
vives, and  is  entitled  to  a  pension  of  nearly 
1,000^.  a  year,  while  his  daughter  has  ft 
pension  of  6002.  a  year.  It  was  entirely  a 
mistake,  then,  to  state  that  the  late  Ra- 
jah's family  were  in  a  state  approaching  to 
destitution.  For  these  reasons  he  begged 
to  meet  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
with  a  direct  negative. 

Mr.  HUME  moved  that  the  debate  be 
adjourned  till  tbat  day  week. 

Sir  J.  W.  HOGG  said,  he  was  glad 
that  the  adjournment  had  been  moved;  but 
he  hoped  that  in  the  meantime  he  might 
be  permitted  to  remind  the  House  that  the 
disgraceful  charges  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Thompson)  had  brought  against 
Colonel  Ovans  were  bare  charges  and  no 
more.  He  begged  the  House  to  bear  in 
mind  also,  that  the  charges  were  not  new 
— that  they  had  been  preferred  over  and 
over  again  in  another  place,  and  repudiated 
by  all  the  authorities  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  C.  Lewis)  had 
asked  hon.  Meinbers  to  suspend  their 
judgment.  He  (Sir  J.  W.  Hogg)  begged 
them  not  to  suspend  their  judgment.  He 
begged  them  to  believe  that  a  British  offi- 
cer, who  had  been  declared  innocent  by 
competent  authorities,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, at  home  and  abroad,  was  unimpeach- 
cd  in  his  honour  and  character,  until  at 
least  his  guilt  was  demonstrated^  and  until 
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something  more  was  done  than  a  Member 
of  Parliament  getting  up  in  his  place,  and, 
without  offering  a  tittle  of  evidence,  read- 
ing a  list  of  twelve  of  the  most  atrocious 
charges  ever  brought  forward  against  a 
British  officer.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  it 
was  true,   had  offered   to  bring  forward 

Eroof  of  every  one  of  the  charges,  and 
ad  said  that  he  would  stake  everything 
upon  the  result.  When  he  heard  the  hon. 
Member  say  that,  he  felt  almost  tempted 
to  say,  •*  Give  the  Committee."  But  no, 
he  would  not  so  far  gratify  the  impulse  of 
his  mind,  because  he  did  not  see  that  the 
Committee  could  be  granted  without  a 
primd  facie  case  of  guilt  having  been  made 
out.  Now,  he  denied  that  any  primd 
facie  case  had  been  made  out.  Where  was 
its  foundation  ?  The  hon.  Member  had 
brought  forward  no  evidence  whatever.  It 
might  be  that  he  had  forborne  to  do  so 
until  the  Committee  was  granted;  but,  at 
all  events,  the  evidence  had  yet  to  come. 
Having  filled  the  situation — filled  the  chair 
of  the  India  House  when  the  conduct  of 
Colonel  Ovans  was  investigated,  and  know- 
ing how  he  had  been  hunted  down,  he  con- 
sidered that  he  ought  not  to  allow  it  to  go 
forth  to  the  public  that  these  charges  had 
been  preferred  for  the  first  time.  He  as- 
sured the  House  that  they  had  been  brought 
forward  three  years  ago,  and  had  been  re- 
pudiated again  and  again.  [Mr.  Thompson: 
But  never  answered.]  At  all  events  they 
had  been  repudiated  by  all  the  authorities 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  question  be- 
fore it,  which  was  that  the  debate  be  ad- 
journed; and  in  doing  so  he  begged  to  say, 
that  if  there  was  one  Member  who  had 
more  reason  to  fear  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  than  another,  it  was  the  hon. 
Baronet  who  had  just  spoken;  for  if  the 
Committee  was  granted,  they  would  have 
to  inquire  not  merely  into  the  conduct  of 
the  accessories  after  the  fact,  but  the  prin- 
cipal offenders;  and  of  these  offenders  the 
hon.  Baronet  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  begged  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  question  of  adjournment  to 
state,  that  in  the  course  of  the  speech  he 
had  that  night  delivered,  he  thought  he  had 
substantiated  one,  at  least,  of  the  many 
charges  which  he  had  brought  against 
Colonel  Ovans  in  another  place.  The  evi- 
dence he  had  adduced  upon  that  charge 
was  a  specimen  of  the  evidence  he  couid 
bring  forward  upon  every  other  charge.  If 


the  Committee  he  now  asked  for  was 
granted,  he  pledged  himself  (life  and  health 
permitting)  to  substantiate  every  one  of 
the  charges  from  the  letters  of  Colonel 
Ovans  and  other  documents  contained  in 
the  blue  books  before  the  House;  or,  if 
not,  he  would  submit  to  the  censure  which 
the  House  was  bound  to  inflict  upon  every 
Member  who  brought  forward  allegations 
for  which  there  was  no  tangible  founda- 
tion. 

Debate  adjourned. 

THE  SERGEANT-AT-ARMS. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  move  for  a  Se- 
lect Committee  to  inquire  into  the  duties 
of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  attending  on  this 
House,  and  the  salary,  emoluments,  and 
patronage  of  the  office,  with  a  view  to  the 
regulation  of  the  same  before  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 
He  was  sorry  to  find  that  the  office  of  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  had  been  filled  up,  for  he 
had  hoped  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  been  so  long  in  the  service  of  the 
House,  and  who  had  always  performed  his 
duties  so  efficiently  as  the  Deputy  Ser- 
geant, would  have  been  appointed  to  the 
vacant  office,  and  allowed  to  terminate  his 
life  as  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  He  thought 
that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ought  not  to 
have  the  nomination. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  seconded  the  Motion, 
and  stated  that  Mr.  Clementson,  the  De- 
puty Scrgeant-at-Arms,  was  unwilling  to 
lose  that  opportunity  of  reminding  the 
House  of  the  length  of  his  service.  He 
had  been  Deputy  Sergeant  forty-four  years. 
When  Mr.  Colman  was  appointed  Ser- 
geant, he  was  serving  in  the  Peninsular 
war;  and  during  that  time  Mr.  Clement- 
son  performed  the  duties  of  the  office. 
When  Colonel  Seymour  was  appointed, 
having  been  promised  the  office  long  be- 
fore, Mr.  Clementson  for  some  time  dis- 
charged the  duties  and  received  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  office;  and  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half  the  whole  duty  and  responsi- 
bility had  fallen  upon  him.  It  was  with 
no  wish  to  impugn  the  decision  of  those  in 
whom  the  patronage  of  the  place  rested 
that  Mr.  Clementson  wished  upon  that 
occasion  to  record  the  length  of  time  he 
had  had  the  honour  and  privilege  of  being 
a  servant  of  that  House.  Mr.  Clementson 's 
friendship  with  his  family  began  long  be- 
fore ho  could  remember;  and  for  that  rea- 
son, as  well  as  from  a  sense  of  his  private 
worth,  he  had  much  pleasure  in  making 
this  statement  to  the  House.     And  how- 
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ever  much  thej  might  feel  that  the  present 
Sergeant-at-Arms  would  perform  his  du- 
ties satisfactorily,  yet  they  could  say  little 
more  for  his  earnest  success  than  that  he 
might  copy  the  example  of  the  Deputy 
Sergeant;  and,  whatever  motives  had  in- 
duced the  appointment  of  Lord   Charles 


Russell,  yet  hoth  in  that  House  and  out  of 
it  there  was  a  general  fecllug  ol  respect 
and  esteem  for  the  officer  who  had  been 
so  long  in  their  service. 

Agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  Two 
o'clock. 
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91]  911 
Income  Tax — Ways  and  Means,  Amend.  (Mr. 

Horsman),  [o,  q.  A.  316,  N.  141,  M.  175] 

228;  Amend.  (Mr.  Hume),  [o.  q.  A.  363,  N. 

138,  M.  225]  532 
Income  Tax  (Ireland),  Motion  (Sir  B.  Hall),  [A. 

138,  N.  218,  M.  80]  765 
Jews'  Disabilities,  Com.  Amend.  (Sir  H.  WU- 

loughby),   [A.  99,  N.   196,  M.   97]   1946; 

Amend.  (Sir  R.  IngUs),  [A.  109,  N.  203,  M. 

94]  1248 
Medical  Relief,  Res.  1  (Visct.  Ashley),  [f>.  a, 

A.  37,  N.  50,  M.  13]  665;  Res.  3,  [A.  19.  N. 

101.  M.  82]  683;  Res.  4,  [p.  q,  A.  36,  N.  98, 

M.  62]  691 
Navy  Estimates — Supply,  Amend.  (Mr.  Home), 

[A.  38,  N.  347,  M.  309]  843 
Outgoing  Tenants  (Ireland).  2R.  [A.  22,  N. 

145,  M.  123]  1345 
Political  Offenders,  Pardon  of,  Address  moved 

(Mr.  F.  O'Connor),  [A.  23,  N.  91,  M.  681 
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BiYisiONS,  List  of— con^'nti^d. 

Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Coram,  moved  for  (Col. 
Dunne),  [A.  101,  N.  165,  M.  64]  63 

Poor  Relief  Extension  (Ireland)  (The  Quarter- 
Acre  Clause)  Bill,  Leave,  [A.  21,  N.  114,  M. 
93]  861 

Property  Tax,  Com.  Amend.  (Mr.  Hume),  [o. 
q.  A.  284,  N.  73,  M.  211]  1048;  [o.  to.  A. 
323,  N.  12,  M.  311]  1061 

Railway  Conmiissioners,  Motion  (Mr.  G. 
Bankes),  [A.  66,  N.  76,  M.  19]  1082 

Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  cl.  I,  Amend. 
(Sir  R.  IngUs),  [o.  q.  A.  94,  N.  69,  M.  86] 
316;  Amend.  (Mr.  Henley),  [o.  q.  A.  161, 
N.  119,  M.  32]  324;  Amend.  (Hon.  C.  Law), 
[r.p.  A.  124,  N.  176,  M.  61]  328 

Slave  Trade,  Address  moved  (Mr.  Baillie),  [o. 
q,  A.  216,  N.  80,  M.  136]  1004 

Dbumlanrio,  Viscount,  JDumfries-shire 
Income  Tax — Ways  and  Means,  485 

Dbummond,  Mr.  H.,  Surrey^  W. 
Death  Punishment,  Repeal  of,  Leave,  686 
Navy  Estimates — Supply,  841 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  26 
Poor  Relief  Extension  (Ireland)  (The  Quarter- 
Acre  Clause),  Leave,  358 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  cl.  1,  322 

DuNi)AS,  Rear  Admiral  J.  W.  D.,  Oreen- 
wich 
Kavy  Estimates— Supply,  831,  832 

DUNDAS,  Sir  D.,  Sutherlandshire 

Political  Offenders,  Pardon  of.  Address  moved, 
1383 

DuKJTE,  Lieut.  Col.  F.  ^.,  Portarlington 
Ejected  Tenants  (Ireland),    Address    moved, 

1013 
Income  Tax  (Ireland),  757 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  23,  61 
Poor  Relief  Extension  (Ireland)  (The  Quarter- 
Acre  Clause),  Leave,  359 
Public  Works  (Ireland),  Returns  moved  for, 
1299 

Ebrington,  Viscount,  Plymouth 
Medical  Relief,  Res.  661 

Egerton,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Cheshire,  N. 
Bewdley,  Borough  of,  New  Writ  moved,  846 

EoLiNTOUN,  Earl  of 
Racing  Sweeps,  1200 

Representative  Peers  (Scotland),  Election  of, 
846 

Ejection  of  Tenants  {Ireland), 

c.  Observations  (Mr.  P.  Scrope),  856,  868  ; 
Address  moved  (Mr.  P.  Scrope),  1006;  Mo- 
tion withdrawn,  1014;  Observations  (Sir  G. 
Grey),  lOGl;  Motion  (Mr.  P.  Scrope),  1144; 
Motion  withdrawn,  1149 

Election  Recognisances  Bill, 

c.  IR.*  22;  2R.  017;  Amend.  (Mr.  Spooner), 
620,  [o.  q.  A.  124,  N.  120,  M.  2]  026 ;  Divi- 


Election  Recognisanees  Bill — continued, 
sion  on  Mr.  Spooner's  Amend.  [A.  78,  N. 
166,  M.  87]  628 ;  2R.  1084,  [A.  112,  N.  80, 
M.  32]  1096;  Com.  1103;  Rep.  Amend.  (At- 
torney General),  [o.  q,  A.  92,  N.  73,  M.  19] 
1192;  3R.  1260;  Amend.  (Hon.  J.  E.  Elliot), 
[o.  q.  A.  118,  N.  74,  M.  44]  1261;  BiU 
passed,  1262 
h  IR.*  i6. 

Ellenborouqh,  Earl  of 

Salaries  in  Public  Departments,  Returns  moYed 
for,  1114,  1128 

Ellice,  RightiHon.  E.,  Coventry 

Harwich,  Borough  of.  New  Writ  moved,  903 
Income  Tax — Ways  and  Means,  175 

Elliot,  Hon.  J.  E.,  Boxhurghshire 
Election  Recognisances,  8R.  Amend.  11^61 
Harwich,  Borough  of.  New  Writ  moved,  603, 
614,  902,  910,  211 

Emigration  to  Canada, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Reynolds),  907;  (Mr.  Mon- 

sell),  1202 
I.  Question  (Lord  Stanley),  1198 

English  Artisans  in  France,  Expulsion  of, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  A.  Stafford),  336,  468 

Entail,  Law  of,  Amendment  (Scotland) 
Bill, 
c.  IR.*  161;  2R.»  699 

Episcopal  Revenues, 
c.  Motion  (Mr.  Horsman),  1260;  Motion  with- 
drawn, 1299 

Evans,  Major  General  Sir  De  Lacy,  West- 
minster 
Army  Estimates,  1181,  1187 
Harwich,  Borough  of,  New  Writ  moved,  902 
Horsham,  Borough  of.  New  Writ  moved,  1138 
Income  Tax — Ways  and  Means,  Report,  771 

EwART,  Mr.  W.,  Dumfries 

Appeal  in  Criminal  Cases,  2R.  1102 

Death  Punishment,  Repeal  of.  Leave,  640, 691 

Exchequer,    Chancellor    op    the,    see 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Fagan,  Mr.  W.,  Cork  City 
Ejected  Tenants  (Ireland),  1148 
Income  Tax  (Ireland)  721 
Outgoing  Tenants  (Ireland),  2R.  1839 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  41 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland)(The Quarter-Acre Clause), 
Leave,  343 

FiTz WILLIAM,  Earl 

Passengers'  Bill,  2R.  636 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  456 

Foley,  Mr.  J.  H.  H.,  Worcestershire,  E. 
Harwich  Election,  New  Writ  moved,  698 
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Foreign  Policy — Treaiy  of  Adrianople, 
e.  Adj.  Debate,  66  ;  Motion  withdrawn,  698; — 
Mr.  Urquhart,  232 

FoRTESOUE*  Earl  of, 
Princess,  Birth  of  a,  Answer  to  Address,  1344 

Fox,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Longford 
Ejection  of  Tenants  ^Ireland),  863 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  37 
Poor  Relief  Extension  (Ireland}  (The  Quarter- 
Acre  Clause),  Leave,  354 

Framework  Knitters, 
c.  Coram,  moved  for  (Sir  H.  flalford),  1103, 
[A.  57,  N.  85,  M.  34]  1113 

France, 
Englith  Artisans  in,  Expulsum  of,  c.  Question 

(Mr.  A.  Stafford),  336,  458 
Ex-BoydL  Family  of,  c.  Question  (lion.  F.  Char- 

teris),  847 
Revolution  in,  c.  Question  (Mr.  M.  Milnes),  33; 

Observations  (Visct.  Palmerston),  dd 

French,  Mr.  F.,  Roscommon 
Ejected  Tenants  (Ireland),  1145 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  38 
Waste  Lands  (Ireland),  Leave,  1356 

Friendly  Societies  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  602 

Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones,  Pardon  of, 
c.  Address  moved  (Mr.  F.  O'Connor),  1369,  [A. 
23,  N.  91,  M.  68]  1390 

Game  Certificates  for  Killing  Hares  Bill, 
c.  2R.  330 

Oame  Certificates  for  Killing  Hares  {Scot- 
land) Bill, 
c.  1R.*699;  2R.»  966 

Oamekeeper,  Murder  of, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Bright),  966 

Game  Laws,  Repeal  of  the, 
c.  Leave,  919 ;  Amend.  Adj.  (Mr.  G.  Thomp- 
son), [A.  82,  N.  87,  M.  5]  962 

Gardner,  Mr.  R.,  Leicester 

Framework  Knitters,  Comm.  moved  for,  1112 
Jews'  Disabilities,  Com.  1219 
Political  Offenders,  Pardon  of.  Address  moved, 
1390 

Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  Oxford 
University 
Coalwhippers,  The — Special  Constables,  458 
Episcopal  Revenues,  1284 
Income  Tax — ^Ways  and  Means,  417,  438 
Navigation  Laws,  1207 
Navy  Estimates— Supply,  790 
Railway  Commissioners,  1071 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  cl.  1,  326 

Goring,  Mr.  C,  Neio  Shoreham 
Jews'  Disabilities,  Com.  Amend.  1213 


GouLBURN,  Right  Hon.   H.,    Cambridge 
University 
Income  Tax — Ways  and  Means,  192,  200,  252 
Kinsale  Election,  Comm.  moved  for,  1097 
Property  Tax,  Com.  1048   . 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  d,  I,  318 

Graham,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  G.,  BSpon 

Election  Recognisances,  2R.  1093 
Harwich  Election,  New  Writ  moved,  601 
Lords,  House  of.  Abolition  of  the,  1056,  1057 
Navy  Estimates— Supply,  790,  791,  792,  808 
Railway  Commissioners,  1077 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  el  1,  320 

Granby,  Marquess  of,  Stamford 
Income  Tax — Ways  and  Means,  200 

Greece,  Affairs  of, 
c.  Despatches  moved  for  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane), 
127  ;  Motion  withdrawn,  138 

Grey,  Earl 

Ceylon,  1255 

Emigration  to  Canada,  1199 
Medals  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  1018 
New  Zealand  Government,  2R.  3,  20,  23 
Passengers'  BUI,  2R.  536,  537 
Property  Tax,  2R.  1351 
Salaries  in  Public  Departments,  Returns  moved 
for,  1121 

Grey,  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.,  NorthumherUm$ 
Appeals  in  Criminal  Cases,  2R.  1102 
Chartist  Meeting,  Proposed,  1353,  1355 
Coalwhippers,  The — Special  Constables,  459 
Death  Punishment,  Repeal  of,  Leave,  Amend. 

548,  559,  580 
Ijection  of  Tenants  (Ireland),  858,  800  ;  Ad- 
dress moved,  1010,  1061,  1147 
Election  Recognisances,  2R.  622,  1088 
English  Artisans  in  France,  Expulsion  of,  336, 

458 
Episcopal  Revenues,  1269 
Friendly  Societies,  Leave,  697 
Gamekeeper,  Murder  of  a,  967 
Game  Laws,  Repeal  of  the,  LeaTB,  985,  941, 

954 
Harwich  Election,  New  Writ  moved  for,  597, 

599,  603,  612,  614 
Kinsale  Election,  Comm.  moved  for,  1101 
Lords,  House  of.  Abolition  of  the,  1056 
Man,  Isle  of.  Commission  moved  for,  126 
Meyers,  Annette,  Case  of,  336 
Outgoing  Tenants  (Ireland),  Leave,  311     2R. 

1335 
Political  Offenders,  Pardon  of,  Address  moired. 

Amend.  1373,  1381 
PoUett,  Mr.  C,  Case  of,  1020,  1142 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for.  Amend. 

28,  45,  56 
Poor  Relief  Extension  (Ireland)  (The  Quarter- 
Acre  Clause),  Leave,  349 
Public  Department,  Address  moved,  593 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Com.  314  ;  cl  1,  816 
Trafalgar  Square,  Riots  in,  312 
Waste  Lands  (Ireland),  Leave,  13G9 

Grogan,  Mr.  E.,  Dublin  City 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  61 
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Halfobd,  Sir  n.,  Leicestershire^  S. 
Framework  Knitters,  Comm.  moved  for,  1103, 
1112 

Hall,  Sir  B.,  Marylehone 
Harwich  Election,  New  Writ  moved,  605,  900 
Income  Tax  (Ireland),  701,  Y16 
Melaropolitan  Survey,  1203 
Oiitgoing  Tenants  (Ireland),  2R.  8Y9 
Parliament,  New  Houses  of.  Address  moved, 
142,  144 

Hamilton,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Dublin  University 
Income  Tax  (Ireland),  728    * 

Hanmer,  Sir  J.,  Flint 
Horsham,  Borough  of.  New  Writ  moved,  1137 

Harris,  Hon.   Capt.  £.  A.  J.,   Christ- 
church 
Harwich,  Borough  of.  New  Writ  moved,  907 
Navy  Estimates— Supply,  838 

Harrowby,  Earl  of 
Bishops,  Additional,  897 

Harwich  Election, 
c.  New  Writ  moved  for  (Mr.  Bagge),  595 ;  Mo- 
tion withdrawn,  598  ;  New  Writ  moved  (Mr. 
Foley),  i6.;  Amend.  (Mr.  Blackstone),  599  ; 
Amend,  withdrawn,  617  ;  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence to  he  laid  hefore  the  House,  ih. ;  New 

,  Writ  moved  for  (Mr.  F.  Mackenzie),  898 ; 
Amend.  (Mr.  Blackstone),  [o,  q.  A.  195^ 
N.  64,  M.  131]  907,  2nd  Division,  [A.  164, 
N.  73,  M.  91]  911 

Ha  WES,  Mr.  B.,  Kinsale 

Canada,  Emigration  to,  967,  1202 
Kinsale  Election,  Comm.  moved  for,  1100 

Hayter,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  G.,  Wells 
Election  Recognisances,  2R.  1089 

Headlah,  Mr.    T.  £.,  Newccutle-upon" 
Tyne 
Income  Tax — Ways  and  Means,  467 

Heathcote,  Sir  W.,  Hampshire,  N, 
Harwich  Election,  New  Writ  moved,  615 

Henley,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Oxfordshire 
Harwich,  Borough  of.  Now  Writ,  901 
Income  Tax — Ways  and  Means,  487 
Medical  Relief,  Res.  659,  677 
Roman   Catholic  Relief,   Com.  cL   1,  Amend. 
317,  318 

Herries,  Right  Hon.  J.  C,  Stamford 
Income  Tax — Ways  and  Means,  238 

HiLDYARD,  Mr.  R.  C  Whitehaven 
Election  Recognisances,  2R.  624 

Hindley,  Mr.  C,  Ashton-under-Lyne 
Medical  Relief,  Res.  690 
l^rusaia,  Alleged  Treaty  with,  530 


HoBHOUSE,  Sir  J.  C.»  Harwich 
Sattara,  Rajah  of.  The  late»  Comm.  moved  fbr» 
1395 

Hogg,  Sir  J.  W.,  Honiton 
Sattara,  Rajah  of.  The  late,  Comm.  moved  for. 
1406 

Hornby,  Mr.  J.,  Blackburn 
Jews'  Disahilities,  Com.  1237 

Horsham,  Borough  of, 
c.  New  Writ  moved  (Earl  of  March),  1136; 
Amend.   (Mr.   Hume),  1137;  Amend,  with- 
drawn, 1142 

HoRSMAN,  Mr.  E.,  CochermotUh 
Episcopal  Revenues,  1260,  1297 
Income  Tax — ^Ways  and  Means,  Amend.  102» 

194,  197;  Report,  773 
Income  Tax  (Ireland),  746 
Property  Tax,  Com.  1045,  1047, 1048 

Hudson,  Mr.  G.,  Sunderland 
Income  Tax — ^Ways  and  Means,  501 
Navigation  Laws,  1210 
Railway  Commissioners,  1070, 1071 

Hume,  Mr.  J.,  Montrose,  due. 
Army  Estimates,  Amend.  1160,  1187 
Bewdley,  Borough  of,  New  Writ  moved,  847 
Chartist  Meeting,  Proposed,  1355 
Death  Punishment,  Repeal  of.  Leave,  570 
Dillon,  Capt.,  Case  of,  Comm.  moved,  916 
Ejected  Tenants  (Ireland),  1148 
Episcopal  Revenues,  1296 
Framework  Knitters,  Comm.  moved  for,  1105 
Harwich,  Borough  of.  New  Writ  moved,  600^ 

616,  899,909,911 
Horsham,  Borough  of,  New  Writ  moved  for, 

1136 
Income  Tax— Ways  and  Means,  197,  235,  237; 

Amend.  240,  363,  460;  Report,  770 
Income-tax  (Ireland),  762 
Lords,  House  of,  Abolition  of  the,  1055,  1056, 

1057 
Medical  Relief,  Res.  657 
Minto,  Earl  of,  Mission  of,  1143,  1144 
Navy  Estimates — Supply,  789,  791;  Amend. 

792,  802,  842 
Outgoing  Tenants  (IreUnd),  Leave,  312 ;  2&. 

872 
Parliament,  New  Houses  of,  Comm.  moved  for, 

148 
Political  Offenders,  Pardon  of.  Address  moved, 

1380 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Conun.  moved  for,  40 
Property  Tax,  Com.  Amend.  1020 
Public  Departments,  Address  moved,  592,  598, 

594 
Public  Works  (Ireland),  Returns  moved  for, 

1301 
Railway  Commissioners,  1075 
Sattara,  Rajah  of.  The  late,  Comm.  moved. 

Amend.  Adj.  1406 
Sergeant-at-Arms,  Comm.  moved  for,  1 408 
Slave  Trade,  Address  moved,  979,  1010 
Supply — Metropolitan  Survey,  1015 

Hdmphery,  Mr.  Alderman  J.,  Southvcark 
Death  Punishment,  Repeal  of.  Leave,  679 
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HiJTT.  Mr.  W.,  Gatethead 

Slave  Trade,  Address  moved,  909 

Ilghester,  Earl  of 
Diocesan  Schools,  155 

Imprisonment  for  Debt  {Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  1R*813;2R.»457 

Income  Tax —  Ways  and  Means, 
e.  Amend.  (Mr.  Horsman),  162,  [o,  q.  A.  316, 
N.  141,  M.  1Y5]  228, 235;  Res.  237;  Amend. 
(Mr.  Hume),  240, 363;  460,  [o.  q,  A.  363,  N. 
138,  M.  2251  532;  Report,  7Y0;--8ee  Pro- 
perty Tax  B\U      - 

Income  Tax  [Ireland) — Ways  and  Means, 
c.  Motion  (Sir  B.  Hall),  701,  [A.  138,  N.  218, 
M.  80]  765 

India, 

Insolvent  Dehtort,  see  Insolvent  Debtors  (India) 
BiU 

Inoestre,  Viscount,  Staffordshire,  S. 
Navy  Estimates — Supply,  818 

Inolis,  Sir  R.  H.,  Oxford  University 
Death  Punishment,  Repeal  of,  Leave,  566 
Election  Recognisances,  2R.  625, 1088 
Episcopal  Revenues,  1275 
Income  Tax — ^Ways  and  Means,  Report,  771 
Jews'  Disabilities,  Com.  1220,  1239 ;  Amend. 

1248 
Lords,  House  of.  Abolition  of  the,  1055,  1056, 

1057,  1061 
Man,  Isle  of.  Commission  moved  for,  126 
North  West  Expedition,  630,  632 
Parliament,  New  Houses  of,  Comm.  moved  for, 

138,  150,  152 
Property  Tax,  Com.  1025 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Com.  314;  cl,  1,  Amend. 

315,  318,  323,  326 

Insolvent  Debtors  (India)  Bill, 
e.  IR.*  310;  2R.*  1019 

Ireland, 

Church  Pluralities,  /.  Question  (Earl  of  St. 
Germans),  1344 

Crime y  Suppression  of,  I.  Question  (Lord  Beau- 
mont), 1129 

Ejectidn  of  Tenants,  c.  Observations  (Mr.  P. 
Scrope),  856,  858  ;  Address  moved  (Mr.  P. 
Scropo),  1006;  Motion  withdrawn,  1014; 
Observations  (Sir  G.  Grey),  1061  ;  Motion 
(Mr.  P.  Scrope),  1144;  Motion  withdrawn, 
1149 

Imprisonment  for  Debt,  see  Imprisonment  for 
Debt  (Ireland)  Bill 

Income  Tax — Ways  and  Means,  c.  Motion  (Sir 
B.  Hall),  701,  [A.  138,  N.  218,  M.  80]  765 

Kinsale  Election,  c.  Comm.  moved  for  (Rt. 
Hon.  II.  Goulbum),  1097 

Mines,  Leases  of,  see  Mines,  Leases  of  (Ire- 
land), Bill 

Mortality,  c.  Question  (Mr.  Sadleir),  1355 

Municipal  Corporations,  see  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations (Iretatid)  Bill 

**  Nation"  Newspaper,  The,  c.  Question  (Mr. 
B.  Cochrane),  1256 


W 


Ireland — ooniiaued. 

Outgoing  Tenants,  see  (hUgoing  TenasnU  (Ire- 
land), BiU 

Poor  Bouses,  see  Poor  Houses  (Ireland) 

Poor  Law,  c.  Conmi.  moved  fbr  (CoL  Doniie), 
23,  [A.  101,  N.  165,  M.  64]  68 
/.  Returns  moved«fbr  (Earl  Lueknl  456 

Public  Works,  c.  Returns  moved  nr  (OoL 
Dunne),  1299;— see  Public  Works  CeiiJA§»> 
tian  (Ireland)  BiU 

Quarter- Acre  Clause,  The,  see  Pow  Relief  (Ire- 
land) Amendment  BiU 

St.  Qecrge,  Mr.,  Case  of^  c.  ObsenrmtioDS  (Mr. 
St.  C^rg*),  1257 

Stale  of,  e.  Question  (Viscount  Jooeljn),  1208 

TenanURiahi  (Ireland),  I.  Petition  (Marqaeu  of 
Londonderry),  1253 

Tenants-at-WiU,  see  TenaxOs-at-WiUilrelcmd) 
BiU 

WoMU  Lands,  see  Waste  Lands  (Ireland)  BiU 

Italy,  Affairs  of— The  Earl  of  ifinto'i 
Mission^ 
c.  Question  (B(r.  Hume),  1148 
I.  Question  (Earl  of  Aberdeen),  1194 

Jeryis,  Sir  J.»  see  Attorkst  General^ 
The 

Jews'  Disabilities  Billf 
c.  Com.  Amend.  (Mr.  Goring),  1213 ;  Amend. 
withdrawn,  1242;  Amend.  (Sir  H.  WU- 
loughby),  ib.\  [A.  99,  N.  196,  M.  97] 
1246;  Amend.  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis),  [A.  !•» 
N.  208,   M.  94]  1248;  Rep.«  1250         '^f 

JocELYN,  Viscount,  JSing^s  Lynn 
Ireland,  State  of,  1208 

Johnstone,  Sir  J.  W.  B.,  Scarborough^ 
Episcopal  Revenues,  1297 

Joint  Stock  Companies  Bill, 
c.  Rep.»  161 

Jones,  Capt.  T.,  Londonderry  Co. 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  movid  for,  41 

KiLDARE,  Marquess  of,  Kildare  Co. 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  46 

Kinsale  Election, 
c.  Comm.  moved  for  (Rt.  Hon.  H.  Groulbum), 
1097 

Labougitere,  Right  Hon.  H.,  Taunton 
Agricultural  Statistics,  540 
Borneo  and  Labuan,  Settlements  in,  700 
Coalwhippers,  The— Special  Constables,  459 
Framework  Knitters,  Comm.  moved  for,  1109 
Income  Tax— Ways  and  Means,  270,  276 
Lords,  House  of,  Abolition  of  the,  1060 
Navigation  Laws,  1202,  1209,  1211 
New  South  Wales,  363 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  58 
Public  Departments,  Address  moved,  595 
Railway  Commissioners,  1080 

Labuan,  Settlements  in, 
c.  Question  (Hon.  E.  P.  Bouverie),  699 
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Landlord  anid  Tenant,  Law  of 
c.  Comm.  moved  for  (Mr.  Newdegate),  65 

Lansdowkb,  Marquess  of 
Bishops,  Additional,  895,  897 
Chordi  Pluralities  (Ireiand),  1344 
Crime,  Suppression  of  (Ireland),  1130 
Diocesan  Schools,  154,  161 
Italy,  Aflfairs  of,  1196 
Legacy  Duty  on  Charitable  Bequests,  891 
Odd  Fellows'  Societies,  892 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  456 
Princess,  Birth  of  a.  Address  to  Her  Majesty, 

768 
Property  Tax,  2R.  1344 
Racing  Sweeps,  1201 
Salaries  in  Public  Departments,  Returns  moved 

for,  1120 
Trafidgar  Square,  Riots  in,  333 

Law,  Hon.  C.  E.,  Cambridge  University 
Election  Recognisances,  2R.  623 
Roman  CathoUo  Relief,  Com.  cl,  1,  317,  318  ; 
Amend,  r.  p.  328 

Leases  of  Mines  {Ireland),  Bill, 
c.  2R.*  161  ;  Rep.*  1201;  3R.*  1352 

Lefeyre,  Right  Hon.  C.  S.|  see  Speaker, 
The 

L§gacy  Duty  on  Charitable  Bequests, 
U  Petition  (Bishop  of  Oxford),  891 

Lennard,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Maldon 
Death  Punishment — Repeal  of,  Leave,  555 
Income  Tax — Ways  and  Means,  484 

Lewis,  Mr.  G.  C,  Herefordshire 

Sattara,  Rajah  of,  The  late,  Comm.  moved  for, 
1399 

Lincoln,  Earl  of,  Linlithgow,  d!c. 
Nary  Estimates — Supply,  791 
Parliament^  New  Houses  of,  Comm.  moved  for, 

145 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  54,  57 
Supply — Metropolitan  Survey,  1014,  1016 

Londonderry,  Marquess  of 

Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  Petition,  1253 

Lords,  Hotise  of.  Abolition  of  the, 
c.  Petition  (Mr.  Wakley),  1055 

Luc  AN,  Earl  of 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  456,  457 

Lyttelton,  Lord 

Bishops,  Additional,  897 
Diocesan  Schools,  153,  154 
Property  Tax,  2R.  1352 
Racing  Sweeps,  1200 

Macoreoor,  Mr.  J.,  Glasgow 

Income  Tax — Ways  and  Means,  432,  461;  Re- 
port, 774 


Mackenzie,  Mr.  W.  F.,  Peebles-shire 

Bewdley,  Borough  of.  New  Writ  moved,  846, 

847 
Harwich,  Borough  of.  New  Writ  moved,  898, 

900 

Mahon,  Viscount,  Hertford 
Election  Recognisances,  2R.  1086 

Malmesbury,  Earl  of 
"  Avenger,"  Loss  of  the,  2,  3 

Man,  Isle  of, 
c.  Commission  moved  for  (Dr.  Bowring),  125  ; 
Motion  withdrawn,  127 

Manslaughter,  Bail  for,  Bill, 

I  IR.*  891 

March,  Earl  of,  Sussex,  W. 
Horsham,  Borough  of.  New  Writ  moved,  1136, 
1142 

Marine  Mutiny  Bill, 
c.  1R.»  1255  ;  2R.*  1312 

Maule,  Right  Hon.  F.,  Perth 
Army  Estimates,  1149,  1161 

Maxwell,  Hon.  J.  P.,  Cavan 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  38 

Medals,  Military  and  Naval, 
I.  Question  (Duke  of  Richmond),  1017 

Medical  Belief, 
c.  Res.  1  (Visct.  Ashley),  632,  [p.  q.  A.  37,  N. 
50,  M.  13]  665 ;  Res.  2,  665 ;  Res.  with- 
drawn, 666  ;  Res.  3,  ib. ;  [A.  19,  N.  101,  M. 
82]  683  ;  Res.  4,  684,  [p.  q,  A.  36,  N.  98, 
M.  62]  691 

Metropolis  Survey — Supply, 
c.  1014  ;  Question  (Sir  B.  Hall),  1203 

Meyers,  Annette,  Case  of, 
c.  Question  (Lord  Nugent;,  336 

Miles,  Mr.  W.,  Somersetshire,  E. 
Income  Tax — ^Ways  and  Means,  402 

MiLNEs,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Pontefract 
France,  Republic  of,  23 
Rayson,  Mr.  Case  of,  849 
Trafalgar  Square,  Riots  in,  312 

Mines,  Leases  of  {Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  2R .•  161 ;  Rep.^  1201 ;  3R.*  1352 

Minto,  Earl  of.  Mission  of, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Hume),  1143 

Mitchell,  Mr.  T.  A.,  Bridport 

Property  Tax,  Com.  1042 

MoLESWORTH,  Sir  W.,  Southwarh 
Army  Estimates,  1169;  Amend.  1190 
Harwich,  Borough  of.  New  Writ,  906 
Income  Tax — Ways  and  Means,  388 
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MoNSELL,  Mr.  W.,  lAmerich  Go, 

Ejected  Tenants  (Ireland),  Address  moTed, 
1013 

Emigration  to  Canada,  1202 

Income  Tax  (Ireland),  761 

Poor  Belief  Extension  (Ireland)  (The  Quarter- 
Acre  Clause),  Leave,  355 

MONTEAGLE,  Lord 
Bishops,  Additional^  806 
Crime,  Suppression  of  (Ireland),  1135 
Passengers'  Bill,  2R.  536 

Moore,  Mr.  G.  H.,  Mayo  Co. 
Income  Tax  (Ireland),  717 

Morgan,  Mr.  C.  0.  S.,  Monmouthshire 
Political  Offenders,  Pardon  of.  Address  moved, 
1380 

Morpeth,  Viscount,  Yorhshirey  W,  B. 
Parliament,  New  Houses  of,  Comm.  moved  for, 

142,  148,  152 
Supply— Metropolitan  Survey,  1016,  1203 

Mortality  {Ireland) 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Sadleir),  1355 

MowATT,  Mr.  F.,  Penryn  and  Falmouth 
Harwich  Election,  New  Writ  moved,  613,  616 
Income  Tax — Ways  and  Means,  492 
Slave  Trade,  Address  moved,  090 

Municipal  Corporations  {Ireland)  Bill, 
e,  IR.*  232 

MuNTZ,  Mr.  G.  F.,  Birminaham 
Death  Punishment,  Repeal  o^  Leave,  590 
Harwich  Election,  New  Writ  moved,  614 
Income  Tax — Ways  and  Means,  216,  529 
Income  Tax  (Irdmnd),  764, 765 

Mure,  Colonel  W.,  Renfrewshire 
Income  Tax  (Ireland),  750 

Mutiny  Bill, 
c.  1R.»  1255  ;  2R.*  1312 

Napier,  Mr.  J.,  Dublin  University 
Death  Punishment,  Repeal  of,  Leave,  588 
Ejection  of  Tenants  (Ireland),  863 
Election  Recognisances,  2R.  1092 
Income  Tax  (Ireland),  735 
Outgoing  Tenants  (Ireland),  2R.  1312,  1326 

**  Nation  '*  Newspaper,  The  {Ireland), 
e.  Question  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane),  1256 

Navigation  Laws, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Bright),  1201  ;  Observations 
(Rt.  Hon.  W.  Gladstone),  1207 

Navy, 
"Avenger/*  Loss  of  the,  I.  Question  (Earl  of 

Malmesbury),  2 
Estimates  —  Sujyply^    c.    775;    Amend.    (Mr. 

Hume),  792  [A.  38,  M.  347,  M.  309]  843 
Medals  to  the,  I.  Question  (Duke  of  Richmond), 

1017 


Newdegatb,  Mr.  C.  N.,  WarwtSk$h{r$,  If. 
Army  Estimates,  1186 

Framework  Knitters,  Comm.  moved  for,  1107 
Game  Laws,  Repeal  of  the.  Leave,  962 
Income  Tax,  Ways  and  Means,  181 
Income  Tax  (Ireland),  758 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  Law  of,  Com]Q.inoTed 

for,  65 
Lords,  House  of.  Abolition  of  the,  1059 
Property  Tax,  Com.  1044 

New  South  Wales, 

c.  Question  (Hon.  F.  Scott),  363 

New  Zealand  Government  Bill, 

I  2R.  3 ;  Rep.*  128 ;  3R.*  Royal  AaMiit»  310 

NoRRBTS,  Sir  0.  D.  0.  J.,  Mallow 
Public  Works  (Ireland),  Iletums  moved  for. 
1302 

North- West  Expedition, 
c.  Question  (Sir  R.  Inglis),  630 

Nugent,  Lord,  Aylesbury 
Death  Punishment,  Repeal  of.  Leave,  559 
Meyers,  Annette,  Case  of,  836 

Nugent,  Sir  P.  F.,  Westmeath 
Public  Works  (Ireland),  Returns  moved  fbr, 
1300 

Oaths,  Administration  of,  due,  {Qourt^f 

Chancery),  Bill-  ^ 

I  2R.*  846 ;  Rep.»  891 ;  8R.»  1017;  c.  lit* 

1019;  2R.*  1054;  Rep.*  1136;  SR.*  1201 

O'Brien,  Mr.  W.  S.,  lAmeriek  Co. 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  (^omm.  moved  for,  51 

O'CoNNELL,  Mr.  J.,  Limerick  City 
Outgoing  Tenants  (Irehind),  2R.  1325,  1880 

O'COxNNELL,  Mr.  M.  J.,  Kerry 

Friendly  Societies,  Leave,  694 
Lords,  House  of,  Abolition  of  the,  1058 
Poor  Relief  Extension  (Ireland)  (The  Quarter- 
Acre  Clause),  Leave,  359 

O'Connor,  Mr.  F.,  Nottingham 
Chartist  Meeting,  Proposed,  1354 
Death  Punishment,  Repeal  of.  Leave,  583 
Dillon,  Capt.,  Case  of,  Comm.  moved  for,  918, 

918 
Ejection  of  Tenants  (Ireland),  Address  moved, 

1012 
Friendly  Societies,  Leave,  692 
Outgoing  Tenants  (Ireland),  2Rk  1332 
Political  Offenders,  Pardon  of.  Address  moved, 

1369,  1373,  1877,  1379 
Poor  Relief  Extension  (Ireland)  (The  Quarter- 

Acre  Clause),  Leave,  345 

Odd  Fellows*  Societies, 
L  Question  (Lord  Beaumont),  892 

0 'Flaherty,  Mr.  A.,  Galway 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Comm.  moved  for,  25,  29 
Poor  Relief  Extension  (Ireland)  (The  Quarter- 
Acre  Clause),  Leave,  339 
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OsBOBNE,  Mr.  R.  B.,  Middlesex 
Army  Estimates,  1165 
Deatli  Punishment,  Repeal  of,  Leave,  554 
Ejected  Tenants  (Ireland),    Address    moved, 

1013,  1145 
Harwich,  Borough  of.  New  Writ  moved,  615, 

910 
Income  Tax — ^Ways  and  Means,  275 
Parliament,  New  Houses  of.  Address  moved, 

189,  144,  147 
Poland,  Address  moved,  1312 
Public  Works  (Ireland),  Returns  moved  for, 

1302 
Supply — ^Metropolitan  Survey,  1016 

Outgoing  Tenants  {Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  311;  IR.*  812;  2R.  863;  Adj.  De- 
bate, 1312,  [A.  22,  N.  145,  M.  123]  1342 

Oxford,  Bishop  of 
Bishops,  Additional,  896,  897 
Diocesan  Schools,  155 

Legacy  Duty  on  Charitable  Bequests,  Petition, 
891 

Packe,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Leicestershire,  S. 
Framework  Knitters,  Comm.  moved  for,  1112 

Palmer,  Mr.  R.,  Plymouth 
Election  Recognisances,  2R.  1090 
Lords,  House  of,  Abolition  of  the,  1061 

Palmerston,  Viscount,  Tiverton 
Austria,  State  of,  849 
Brazil,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  849 
Foreign  Policy — Treaty  of  Adrianople,  Papers 
moved  for,  66,  74,  82 ;  Mr.  Urquhart*s  Com- 
plaint, 234 
France,  Republic  of,  23, 66; — Ex-Royal  Family 

of.  847,  848 
Greece,  Af&irs  of.  Despatches  moved  for,  137 
Harwich  Election,  New  Writ  moved,  609,  613 
Navy  Estimates — Supply,  833 
Poland,  Address  moved,  1310 
Prussia,  Alleged  Treaty  with,  539 
Public  Departments,  Address  moved,  595 
Slave  Trade,  Address  moved,  990,  997 
Slaves,  Murder  of,  700 

Parker,  Mr.  J.,  Sheffield 

Dillon,  Capt.,  Case  of,  Comm.  moved,  915 

Parliament,  New  Houses  of, 
c,  Comm.  moved  for  (Sir  R.  H.  Tnglis),  138; 
Amend.  Address  moved  (Mr.   B.   Osborne), 
139;  Amend,  withdrawn,  153;  Original  Mo- 
tion withdrawn,  ib. 

Parliamentary  Electors  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1019 

Passengers*  Bill, 
c.  Rep .♦  161,  310;  3R .•  362 
I  IR.*  454;  2R.  536;  Rep.*  630;  3R.»  699; 
Royal  Assent,  1054 

Pearson,  Mr.  C,  Lambeth 
Income  Tax — Ways  and  Means,  531 


Pechell,  Captain  G.  R.,  Brighton 
Medical  Relief,  Res,  662,  679,  689 
Slave  Trade,  Address  moved,  989 

Peel,  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.,  Tamworih 
Ejection  of  Tenants  (Ireland),  Address  moved, 

1009 
Episcopal  Revenues,  1276 
Income  Tax — Ways  and  Means,  236,  281,  415, 

461 
Horsham,  Borough  of.  New  Writ  moved,  1141 
Princess,  Birth  of  a.  Address  to  Her  Majesty, 

770 
Slave  Trade,  Address  moved,  1000 

Petty  Bag  Office  Bill, 
c,  IR.*  630 

Plumptre,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Kent,  E. 
Episcopal  Revenues,  1273 

Poland, 
c.  Address    moved  (Mr.    C.    Anstey),   1304; 
House  counted  out,  1312 

Police,  Borough,  Superannuation  Fund, 
€.  IR.*  161;  2R.»  813;  Rep.*  537 

Political  Offenders,  Pardon  of, 
c.  Address  moved  (Mr.  F.  O'Connor),  1369, 
[A.  23,  N.  91,  M.  68]  1390 

Pollett,  Mr,  C,  Case  of, 
c.  Observations  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane),  1019,  1142 

Poor  Houses  (Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  699;  2R.»  1312 

Poor  Laws, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  S.  Adair),  124 

Poor  Law  {Ireland), 
c.  Comm.  moved  for  (CoL  llmne),  23,  [A.  101, 

N.  165,   M.  64]  63 
I.  Returns  moved  for  (Earl  of  Lucan),  456 

Poor  Belief   {Ireland)   Extension    Act, 
Amendment  —  {The    Quarter-Acre 
Clause)  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  338,  [A.  21,  N.  114,  M.  93]  361 

Poor  Removal  Act  Amendment  Bill, 
c.  2R.*  66 

Power,  Dr.  M.,  Cork  Co. 

Outgoing  Tenants  (Ireland),  2R.  868 

Power,  Mr.  N.  M.,  Water  ford  Co, 
Dillon,  Capt.,  Case  of,  Comm.  moved  for,  917 

Princess,  Birth  of  a, 
I,  Address  to  Her  Majesty,  768  ;  Her  Majesty's 

Answer,  1344 
c.  Address  to  Her  Majesty,  769 

Prison,  Queen's,  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  310;  2R.*  335;   Rep.*  630;   8R.* 

699 
I,  IR.*  768;   2R.*  891;    Rep.*  964;   3R.* 
1017;  Royal  Assent,  1054 
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Property  Tax  Bill, 

c.  IR.*  769  ;  2R.*  966  ;  Com.  1020:  Amend. 
(Mr.  Hume),  1024  ;  o.  q,  A.  284,  N.  73, 
M.  211]  1048  ;  [o,  m.  A.  323,  N.  12,  M. 
311]  1051 ;  Rep.»  1054;  3R.»  1136 

/.  IR.*  1193  ;  2R.  1344 

Provident  Association,  Fraud  Prevention 
Bill, 
I  IR.*  1252 

Prussia,  Alleged  Treaty  with, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Hindley),  539 

Public  Departments, 

c.  Address  moved  (Mr.  Hume),  592 ;  Motion 
withdrawn,  595 

Public  Health  Bill, 
e.  Rep.*  457 

Public  Works  {Ireland), 
e.  Returns  moved  for  (Col.  Dunne),    1299 ; 
Motion  withdrawn,  1404 

Public  Works,  Completion  (Ireland),  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1312 

Punishment  of  Death,  Repeal  of.  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  540  ;  [A.  66,   N.  112,   M.  56]  591 

Quarter-Acre  Clause,    see  Poor   Belief 
Extension  [Ireland)  Bill 

Queen's  Prison  Bill, 
c.  1R.»  310  ;  2R.»  335  ;    Rep.*  630  ;   3R.* 

609 
/.  1R.»  768;   2R.*  891;    Rep.*  964;    3R.* 

1017  ;  Royal  Assent,  1054 

Racing  Sweeps, 

■   L  Question  (Lord  Lyttelton),  1200 

Railway  Accounts,  Audit  of,  Bill, 
I  3R.*  964 

Railway  Commissioners, 
c.  Motion  (Mr.  G.  Bankes),  1063  ;  [A.  56,  N. 
75,  M.  19]  1082 

Rawdox,  Colonel  J.  D.,  Armagh  City 
Outgoing  Tenants  (Ireland),  2R.  1341 


Ray  son,  Mr,,  Case  of 
e.  Observations  (Mr.  M. 
counted  out,  855 


Milnes),  849  ;  House 


REDESDALif,  Lord 
Bishops,  Additional,  897 

Representative  Peers    {Scotland), 
tion  of, 
I,  Motion  (Earl  of  Eglintoun),  846 


Elec- 


Reynolds,  Mr.  J.,  Dublin  City 

Canada,  Emigration  to,  967 

Ejection  of  Tenants  (Ireland),  862  ;  Address 
moved,  1008,1145 

Income  Tax  (Ireland),  762 

Jews'  Disabilities,  Com.  1245 

Poor  Relief  Extension  (Ireland)  (The  Quarter- 
Aero  Clause,  Leave,  354 

Public  Works  (Ireland),  Returns  moved  for, 
1302 


Rice,  Mr.  E.  R.,  Dovor 
Income  Tax — ^Ways  and  Means,  481 

Richmond,  Duke  of 

Clerk  Assistant,  The,  Res.  2 
Medals  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  1017 

Riots  in  the  Metropolis, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  M.  Milnes),  312  ;  (Sir  W« 

Clay),  538 
I.  Observations  (Marquess  of  Salisbury),  331 

Robinson,  Mr.  6.  R.,  Poole 

Income  Tax— Ways  and  Means,  221,  269 
Navigation  Laws,  1209 
Property  Tax,  Com.  1024 

Roche,  Mr.  E.  B.,  Cork  City 
Ejection  of  Tenants  (Ireland),  860;   Addren 

moved,  1007 
Harwich  Election,  New  Writ  moved,  604 
Income  Tax — ^Ways  and  Means,  486 
Income  Tax  (Ireland),  706, 753 
Outgoing  Tenants  (Ireland).  2R.  877 
Poor  Relief  Extension  (Ireland)  (The  Quarter- 
Acre  Clause),  Leave,  352 

Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
c.  Com.  314  ;  c/.  1,  Amend.  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis), 
315,  \p.  q.  A.  94,  N.59,  M.  35]  316  ;  Amend. 
(Mr.  Henley),  317,  [o.  q,  A.  151,  N.  119,  M. 
32]  324  ;  Amend.  (Hon.  C.  Law),  [r,p.  A. 
124,  N.  175,  M.  51]  328 

Rome,  Diplomatic  Relations  toith  Bill, 
e.  IR.*  161 

Romillt,  Sir  J.  see  Solicitor  General, 
The 

Russell,  Right  Hon.  Lord  J.,  London 

Army  Estimates,  1177 

Business  of  the  House,  968 

Episcopal  Revenues,  1284,  1291 

Horsham,  Borough  of.  New  Writ  moved,  1139, 
1141,  1142 

Income  Tax — Ways  and  Means,  222,  511 ;  Re- 
port, 775 

Ireland,  State  of,  1205 
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